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LITERATURE. 

TWO TRANSLATIONS OF MODERN GREEK POBTRT. 

Greek Lays, Idylls, Legends, Sfe. A Selection 

from Recent and Contemporary Poets. 

Translated by E. M. Edmonds. (Triibner.) 
Greek Folk-Songs from the Turkish Provinces 

of Greece. Literal and Metrical Transla¬ 
tions. £y Lucy M. J. Garnett. (Elliot 

Stock.) 

Terse two volumes represent the two classes 
into which modern Greek poetry may be 
divided—the written and the unwritten, the 
cultivated and the uncultivated, the work of 
known and of unknown authors. Mrs. 
Edmonds gives ns specimens of the former; 
Miss Garnett of the latter. There are, how¬ 
ever, several features which are common to 
both, as might be .expected in the poems of 
a people who recovered their nationality but 
half a century ago, and who during the pre¬ 
vious period of servitude had been cut off 
from acquaintance with literature, and had 
developed a traditional poetry of their own in 
the shape of songs and ballads orally trans¬ 
mitted. These became the heritage of the 
race, and naturally influenced the poets of a 
later and more civilised period, especially as 
some of these took part themselves in the 
struggle for independence, in which—as in the 
great contest between the North and the 
South in America, and in the Franco-German 
war—these popular songs were a powerfully 
inspiring element. Thus the long ballad 
metre, in which they were mostly composed, 
has survived in modem Greek literature, and 
is still much employed, both on account of its 
familiarity, and because it is well adapted for 
the treatment of narrative and idyllic, and 
even, as Mr. Bikelas has shown in his transla¬ 
tions from Shakspere, of dramatic subjects. 
The exciting incidents, too, of the War of 
Independence continue to furnish themes for 
poetry; and the peculiar sympathy between 
man and external nature, whether animate or 
inanimate, which is of such frequent occur¬ 
rence in the ballads, is reproduced in a variety 
of forms in the more polished compositions. 
Perhaps this is one reason why the use of 
allegory is of such oommon occurrence in 
modem Greek poetry. 

Mrs. Edmonds’s selection contains specimens 
from six recent and nine contemporary poets, 
and the richness and variety of these can 
hardly fail to delight her readers, and to those 
who are not already acquainted with modem 
Greek literature will, if we mistake not, cause 
a feeling of surprise. Of the poets no longer 
living the most fully represented is Valaorites, 
as from his great genius he deserves to be; 
next in honour to him comes Typaldos, and 
there are good examples of Zalakostas and 
Karasutsas. It is rather to be regretted 
that there is none from Solomos, who is 


generally accounted the first poet of modem 
Greece. Two of the most powerful com¬ 
positions in the volume—the one by Typaldos, 
the other by Valaorites—refer to the destruc¬ 
tion of the village of Gardiki in Albania by 
Ali Pasha. The former describes the death¬ 
bed scene of Hamkos, Ali’s mother, when she 
left to him as a legacy the duty of raining 
that place in requital for an insult offered to 
her forty years previously. It is a finely 
dramatic representation of revenge and re¬ 
morse. Valaorites’ poem turns on the sequel 
of the story. Fifteen years after his mother’s 
death, Ali, with whom revenge was the 
sweetest of pleasures, finding that circum¬ 
stances were ripe for the fulfilment of his 
vow, ordered one after another of his regi¬ 
ments to undertake the massacre, but met 
with refusal, until Thanases Vagia, who was 
by birth a Greek, offered himself for the 
atrocious crime, and executed it. On the 
overthrow of Ali’s power, this man fell info 
the depths At poverty, and when he died his 
wife became a destitute outcast. The poem 
describes her as being hospitably received one 
wild night in the cottage of a Christian 
woman; but, daring the darkness, she is 
visited by the ghost of her husband, who had 
become a Vampire, and whose body, according 
to the Greek superstition, refused to decom¬ 
pose in its grave; and in the morning she 
reveals who she is, and departs on her home¬ 
less wanderings. Ghastly as the story is, yet 
the mode of treatment, the varied metres, and 
the element of pathos which is introduced 
into it, render the composition poetic, and its 
power is unquestionable. In many points 
it resembles passages in Southey’s “ Curse of 
Kehama.” “ John Galatos,” by Alexander 
Soutsos, is the story of a Greek who, when 
pursued by the Turks, deserted his wife and 
daughter, and made his escape; but after¬ 
wards, when after long searching he finds the 
girl, he discovers that she has been forced to 
become a Mahometan, and is out of her mind. 
Another effective ballad is that of “ Kleisova,” 
which relates to events connected with the 
siege of Mesolonghi, at which its author, 
Zalakostas, was present. This writer, though 
a bard of war, could also sing of peaceful 
subjects; and in “The Poet” he has de¬ 
scribed with much delicacy the changed aspect 
that nature wears in happiness and in grief. 
Of half mystical, half mythological composi¬ 
tions there- are two beautiful specimens by 
Typaldos—viz., “The Two Angels,” and 
“ The Child and Death.” The former of 
these relates to the presence of the two powers 
of Life and Death, and their agency in the 
world; in the latter, Death parleys with the 
child on a river bank, trying to overcome its 
reluctance, and to persuade it to accompany 
him, until at last it expires in sleep. But 
the tendency towards allegorical treatment 
which we have already adverted to—or, 
rather, the disposition to trace a sympathetic 
analogy between man and nature—is more 
marked in the compositions of living poets, 
and especially in those of M. Yizyenos, whose 
volume of ’A rfitSti avpau, published in London, 
was noticed in the Acadxmt at the time of 
its appearance (vol. xxv., p. 182). As many 
as thirteen of his poems appear in an English 
dress among these translations, and there are 
nearly as many by Drosines. It is not sur¬ 
prising to find that the poetry of the later 


school is lighter in its tone and less stem 
than that of its predecessors. As only brief 
poems can be quoted entire, we may give 
the following specimen from the last-named 
writer: 

“ When I tell thee on thy month, so small and 
sweet, 

The hues, the scent, the dews of roses meet, 
Thou tak’st it well and smil’st, Mary; 

But when I would (a little dew to sip) 

A bee become, and fly to thy red lip, 

It angers thee; but why, Mary ? 

We find here, also, a poem by M. Sp. Lambros, 
who, though he is now best known as a his¬ 
torian, cultivated verse m his earlier years. 
It is entitled “ The Dance and the Grave,” 
and its story bears some resemblance to that 
of Hero and Leander, only in this case the 
Leander, who crosses the sea on a wild night, 
is not requited in his affection; and the con¬ 
clusion, with the contrast between his fate 
and the unsympathising merrymaking of the 
dancers, among whom is his hard-hearted 
lady-love, recalls the terrible irony of Casimir 
Delavigne’s poem “ La Toilette de Constance.” 
As regards the translation of these specimens, 
we may say that Mrs. Edmonds has success¬ 
fully accomplished an arduous task. She has 
faced the serious difficulty of keeping as near 
as may be to the metre and form of the 
originals, and has overcome it. Her versions 
are characterised by simplicity and good taste, 
and read like English poetry, while they 
reproduce the spirit and flavour of the Greek. 

Miss Garnett’s folk-songs are drawn for the 
most part from the Greek-speaking provinces 
of European Turkey, and this limitation, 
while it restricts the area of choice, imparts 
a unity to the work. It has, at all events, 
the merit of introducing to the reader the 
important collection of the popular songs of 
Epirus by Aravantinos, from which the 
majority of the ballads which she has trans¬ 
lated are taken. In the present volume the 
songs have been arranged, on the whole, on 
the same principle which has been adopted 
by Arnold Passow in his Popularia Carmina 
Qraeciae recentioris, so that each class can be 
studied separately. Thus we find among 
them mythological poems, songs for Christian 
festivals, and dirges; love-songs, nursery 
rhymes, and others relating to married life; 
songs containing an element of humour; and 
historical ballads. The mythological poems 
turn mainly on the superstitions of the Modem 
Greeks, and would serve to illustrate the 
numerous references to these that are to be 
found in Mr. Bent’s book on The Cyclades, 
which we lately reviewed, for the creatures 
of the imagination which occur in both 
are for the most part the same. Here 
we met with the Lamia, a malevolent 
goddess of the sea, who is described as 
beguiling a shepherd of his flocks, and other 
enchantresses who entice men to their ruin; 
the Stoix««i or Spirits, and the Drakos or 
Dragon, evil powers, which sometimes appear 
as monsters, but, like the Trolls and Giants 
of Northern mythology, are apt to be over¬ 
come by sharp-witted men; Charon or Death, 
whose fame, as the universal conqueror, is 
celebrated in numerous dirges; and the 
Vrykolakas or Vampire. Here, too, is the 
story of the “ Bridge of Arta,” one of many 
stones that Mr. Tylor refers to the “ founda¬ 
tion-sacrifice ” of barbarous times, which 
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describes hew all attempts to construct the 
bridge were unavailing, until the master- 
mason’s beautiful wife was immured in one of 
the piere; and that of the “ Enchanted Deer ” 
with a cross on his horns, whose death entails 
the death oi the person who slays him, and 
the slayer, according to the legend, is none 
other than Digenes Akritas, the famous 
mediaeval hero of romance. The Christian 
ballads oomprise carols and songs for Christ¬ 
mas, Epiphany, Palm Sunday, Good Friday 
and Easter; also for New Year’s Day (St. 
Basil) and St. George. Some of these contain 
curious details. Thus the smith who made 
the nails for Our Lord’s crucifixion is repre¬ 
sented as having been a gipsy. St. George, 
when on his way from Cappadocia to rescue 
the king’s daughter from the dragon, is 
described as having an interview with Satan. 
And the same saint is not always regarded as 
faithful to his worshippers, for in one song, 
after a promise of oandles and incense had 
persuaded him to hide a Greek girl who was 
dying from a young Turk, he is prevailed 
upon to reveal her hiding-place by ampler 
gifts offered by her pursuer. The poems on 
married life, as arranged in this volume, are 
hardly complimentary to the estate of matri¬ 
mony; for whereas those on “ early married 
life’’ relate to happiness and faithfulness, 
those on “later married life ’’ turn on quarrels 
and desertion. Of the historical ballads, two 
refer to the Child-Tax, the most obnoxious 
of all the inflictions of the Ottoman rule, in 
accordance with which a percentage of 
Christian children was delivered up yearly to 
be made Mahometans in order to swell the 
ranks of the Janissaries. The majority of 
them celebrate the deeds of local heroes, but 
a few are concerned with events known in 
history, such as the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and of Preveaa by Ali Pasha, 
the cession of Parga, and the siege of Meso- 
longhi. Miss Garnett’s translations of these 
are spirited, rhythmical, and well sustained, 
when she has to deal with the long and 
simple ballad metre; but she is hot equally 
successful in some of the more elaborate lyric 
pieces, where rhyme is required. The fol¬ 
lowing, however, is on the whole a felicitous 
rendering of a very pretty love-poem: 

“ I dannot live when absent thou, 

Thou present, siokness lays ms low ; 

’Tis thou my life art stealing, 

’Tie thou who art my healing. 

“ I look on thee, I madly love— 

I gaze, my pulses wildly move; 

My heart doth faint within me, 

No longer reason's in me. 

“ When absent, mnch I’d say to thee, 

Naught can I say when thee I see; 

My lips refuse their duty, 

My tongue’s tied by thy beauty. 

“ 1 leek upon thee and I burn, 

And when I see thee not, I mourn; 

Though mad when I behold thee, 

I die u thou withhold thee." 

Botb those volumes have introductions con¬ 
tributed by other bands than the translator’s. 1 
That prefixed to Mrs. Edmonds’s selection is 
by Mr, Matthias Jenkyns, and describes some 
of the leading incidents of the Greek War of 
Independence. That which accompanies Miss 
Garnett’s Fdlk-songs is from the pen of Mr. 
Stuart Glennie, who has made himself respon¬ 
sible for the editing of the work. Its subject 
is the survival of paganism j and from this 


the writer has diverged into speculations on 
mythology and controversial discussions of 
theological questions, which seem rather out 
of plaoe when associated with a book of poems. 

, H. F. Tozer. 


Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis: in 
the Land of the Lapps and Kvaens. By 
Sophus Tromholt. Edited by Carl Siewers. 
In 2 vols. Sampson Low.) 

The realisation of the late Lieut. Weyprecht’s 
plan for girdling the North Pole with a belt 
of scientific observatories to investigate the 
laws which govern atmospheric and magnetic 
phenomena within the Polar regions ought 
by this time, according to the fashion which 
has prevailed of late years, to have produced 
a fairly well-stocked arctic library, for we are 
now quite accustomed to expect many books 
fts the outcome of a single expedition. In 
this case, however, we have many«expeditioas, 
but, if we except the more or less incomplete 
and unofficial accounts of the Greely disaster, 
only one book. This is the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that the number of 
scientific men employed at the various stations 
was not far short of two hundred. But, on 
the other hand, it should be borne in mind 
that their experiences in most cases must 
have been marked by a certain inevitable 
monotony ; and it is probable that when the 
scientific work resulting from the enterprise 
is in a more advanced stage some of those 
engaged in it may find leisure to record the 
mote popular features of their twelvemonths’ 
exile. In the meantime Dr. Sophus Tromholt 
is to be congratulated on being first in the 
field, a circumstance no doubt partly due to 
the fact that his narrative has already 
appeared in a Norwegian journal in the form 
of “ Letters from Koutokaeino.” He was 
also in sole charge of one of the subsidiary 
circumpolar stations, his special task being 
to carry out auroral observations, and measure 
the height of the phenomenon above the 
earth, so that when the meteorological and 
other conditions were not favourable to his 
particular study, he was unfettered by the 
routine work of the principal stations, and 
was able to devote his attention to matters 
of more general interest. The result is a 
very instructive and entertaining combination 
of a specialist’s observations and a traveller’s 
experiences among the fast dying and only 
remaining nomads in Europe, 

The chapter on the aurora borealis occu¬ 
pies nearly one hundred pages, and is 
very conveniently subdivided. It is also 
well and concisely written, and clearly illus¬ 
trated. Altogether it forms a valuable, and 
perhaps the best popular scientific exposition, 
at least in the English language, of oar 
preseat knowledge of this remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon. In fact, this part of the book, 
though perhaps the least attractive to general 
readers, is really the most important, and 
gives a permanent value to the whole work. 
It is too condensed to admit of anything like 
a detailed discussion in a short review, but 
one or two points of special interest may be 
j ust glanced at. After describing the exquisite 
colours and classifying the principal forms or 
types of the aurora, Dr. Tromholt observes 
•that the amount of light emitted by this 


wonderful display, intense as it sometimes 
appears to be, is really so small, and its 
chemical action so limited, that all attempts 
to obtain a photograph failed, and this in 
spite of using the most sensitive dry plates 
and exposing them from four to seven minutes. 
With regard to its geographical extension 
and its maximum zone, he agrees in the main 
with Prof. Fritz, and he is also disposed to 
support the electrical theory of Prof. Edlund. 
A preliminary examination of the observations 
made at Koutokaeino and Bossekop in 1882-3 
“ has led to the important discovery that the 
aurora borealis, at all events in this locality, 
lies in a plane about 50 to 100 miles above 
the earth.” There is a wide difference 
between this estimate and the 825 miles of 
Boscovich, or even the 468 miles of Bergman; 
but it is nearly in accordance with the con¬ 
clusions of Nordenskiold, Fearnley, Backhouse, 
and others. And, as the measurements ob¬ 
tained by different observers vary from 0 to 
1,000 miles, there is plenty of room for 
difference of opinion, while it most be ad¬ 
mitted that Dr. Tromholt makes out a good 
case for his figures by means of diagrams and 
trigonometrical calculations. As to the mnch 
disputed question of the “ sound,” a belief in 
which is an orthodox article of faith among 
the Lapps, as well as the Eskimo and Chuk- 
ohes, few people who have been in the midst 
of the mysterious flickering sea of luminous 
forms, which sometimes appear to literally 
envelope the observer on the maximum zone of 
the aurora, will be inclined to demur to Dr. 
Tromholt’s moderate suggestion that “there 
must be some acoustic deception or misunder¬ 
standing which has created this belief.” 
Before taking leave of the northern lights, 
it may be mentioned that there is a very 
interesting description in the second volume 
of the author’s journey to the Finnish Polar 
station at flodankyla, where Prof. Lemstrom 
carried out the experiments whioh have 
attracted so mnch attention in the scientific 
world, and whieh may be popularly described 
as manufacturing an artificial aurora borealis. 
There is also a popular account of the ordinary 
work carried on at the principal stations. 

Koutokaeino, thejspot selected by Dr. Trom¬ 
holt as being the most suitable for his 
researches, is a lonely Lapp settlement near 
the Busso-Norwegian frontier, and his year’s 
residence in this desolate region gave him 
exceptional opportunities for becoming inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the domestic life and 
social condition of the Lapps. He acquired their 
language, drove with their reindeer, dressed 
in their clothes, slept in their tents, and learnt 
to consider forty degrees of frost quite a 
pleasant temperature, provided that there waft 
no wind. In return for these advantages* he 
made kites for the amusement of his hosts* 
and increased their conception of wonders by 
displays of fireworks, balloons, sad even the 
telephone. He also made a large collection 
of excellent photographs, whioh greatly en¬ 
hance the interest of his spirited descriptions. 
If he has net added mnch to what ift 
already known of these uncultured, hut by no 
means unsophisticated children of nature, he 
has at least given us a more complete and 
life-like acoount of their peculiarities and 
mode of living at the present time than could 
he easily obtained by English readers elsewhere. 
Even those whose knowledge of the northern 
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languages enables them to study the excellent 
works of Prof. Friis and other Scandinavian 
writers will find much to interest them in 
Ur. Tromholt’s numerous “Pulk ” journeys in 
the heart of Lapland; and his entertaining 
remarks on the reindeer, “the camel of the 
arctic desert,” will be duly appreciated by 
naturalists. The chapter on the extraordinary 
religious disturbances among the Lapps in 
1852, which resulted from the teachings of 
the Swedish preacher Liistadius, is claimed by 
the author as “ an unpublished leaf of modem 
history.” This is goinga little too far, as a full 
account of the “ reign of terror in Lapland” 
was given in Pastor Stockfieth’s journal; but it 
will be new to most people in this country, 
and will probably excite a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. It seems, indeed, almost impossible to 
connect the good-natured, childlike little 
beings so familiar to summer tourists in Nor¬ 
way with such a horrible nightmare story; 
but though it certainly reads like “ the ravings 
of a diseased mind,” it is none the less an 
unembellished statement of dry facts, which 
may at any time be verified by a perusal of 
the Court Records of the Alton Assizes. 

The numerous illustrations form a very 
attractive feature of these handsome volumes, 
and though they are unequal from a purely 
artistic point of view, alt have the merit of 
absolute truthfulness, the portraits being 
especially characteristic. Each volume has a 
chiromo-lithographic frontispiece, and there is 
a map showing the various routes taken by 
the author. Some of the illustrations of the 
aurora are photographic reproductions of plates 
in the famous work entitled Voyages en 8cm- 
dinatie, and the text is further elucidated by 
useful diagrams. 

It is far more pleasant to dwell upon the 
merits of such a sterling book as this than 
to point out its demerits; and it may seem a 
little ungracious to say that, though the 
editor’s share of the work is decidedly credit¬ 
able to him, there is plenty of room for 
improvement. His preface betrays at start¬ 
ing that his acquaintance with “ the tongue of 
the Briton ” is somewhat limited, and he has 
preserved the author’s style, which is at times 
a little inflated, rather too faithfully. He 
has also adopted the English error of spelling 
Lofoten “Lofodden,” and there are other 
slips, for which the printer may or may not 
be responsible. The author himself is a little 
out of his depth on the north coast of Norway, 
which is much better known than he seems 
to imagine. For instance, the fact that the 
North Cape is not the northernmost point of 
Europe can hardly be termed a “recent” 
discovery, having been “ scientifically proved ” 
for nearly half a century; and the whaling 
establishment at Vadso is by no means un¬ 
known to fame. It is due, also, to the genial 
and most hospitable merchant who has wel¬ 
comed so many travellers to Komag Fiord to 
observe that he spells his name “ Fandrem,” 
not “ Frandrem.” These are, however, com¬ 
paratively Blight blemishes; and it may be 
safely predicted that all who appreciate a 
cheery temper and conscientious work, often 
carried out in the face of hardship and diffi¬ 
culty, will close this book on excellent terms 
with the author. Geoboe T. Txxplb. 


The Holy Bible : containing the Old and New 
Testaments translated out of the Original 
Tongues, being the Version set forth 
a.d. 1611 Revised. (Oxford: University 

PrPRR ^ 

(Third Notice.) 

To glance at another topic. Regret has 
been expressed by some critics at the reten¬ 
tion of the imprecations in certain of the 
Psalms. It is, however, perfectly clear that a 
faithful translator has no choice in the matter. 
To make a sacrifice to the sensibilities of 
“enlightened morality” would be to depart 
from the plain significance of the Hebrew text. 
For instance, in Ps. lviii. 6 (o f '■ Ps. cix. 6) we 
have simple imperatives: “Break out their 
teeth, 0 God, in their mouths,” &c., and this, 
of course, determines the precise nuance of 
the following imperfects : “ Let them melt 
away like water,” &c. “Let them be as a 
snail which melteth and passeth away ” (why 
not rather, “Asa snail which melteth, let him 
pass away ” ? The suffix in v. 9 is singular). 
“The righteous will rejoice, when he seeth 
the vengeance: he will wash his feet in the 
blood of the wicked.” The expression here 
(v. 10) is savage to repulsiveness. But there 
is something more in these psalms than the 
utterance of an Oriental thirst for vengeance. 
It is evident from the next verse : 

“ So that men shall say, Verily there is a reward 
for the righteous: 

Verily there is a God that judgeth the earth.” 
The poets of the Psalter are in ideal accord 
with the course of Iahweh’s moral govern¬ 
ment. One of the issues of that government 
is the universal victory of righteousness, 
which involves the extirpation of antagonistic 
forces. At present they look upon the 
reverse picture: innocence abused, righteous¬ 
ness contemned, tyranny'successful. They 
would be less than human did they not long 
for redress; and how can redress be dramati¬ 
cally portrayed, except in the way they 
have adopted—viz., by a complete reversal of 
the existing relations; by the representation of 
innocence trampling upon lust and treachery, 
and righteousness triumphing over fallen 
wrong? Where the Hebrew warranted it, 
the revisers have departed from the im¬ 
precatory style, as in Ps. cix. 17 18: 

“ Yea he loved cursing, and it came unto Mm ; 

And he delighted not in blessing, and it teat far 
from Aim.” 

Here, as in multitudes of instances (see 
Exod. xv. 5-7; 14-16), they exhibit a correct 
appreciation of the essential difference of 
meaning conveyed by a change of tense-form. 
(In v. 20 “This be the reward of my 
enemies ” seems right; for is it not easy to 
carry on 'nri from v. 19; and is not v. 21 
contrasted with v. 20?). The doubt is 
whether they have not too generally been 
over-cautious in respect of alterations neces¬ 
sary to bring out the force of the various 
modifications of the Hebrew verb (e.g., Gen. 
ii. 10; Job. i. 4-5; Isa. vi. 2-4); though 
in this matter too little is better than too 
much. It is a pity that in Amos v. 26—a 
passage of more than ordinary difficulty—the 
revisers have treated onHBMT as a past tense. 

It is co-ordinate with "Tlbuni of v. 27. 
Iahweh says: Your sacrifices will not avert 
judgment; do not think it. “Was it sacri¬ 
fices and a meat-offering that ye brought unto 
me in the wilderness, during forty years, 0 


house of Israel ? ” The answer expected is, 
No. (8o LXX. /J.rj trtfnyta . . . trpomjviyKari 
fwi ict\.) The implication seems to be : Yet 
without them ye enjoyed my protection and 
favour (chap. ii. 10). Then, after due 
pause, follows the conclusion: “ So ye shall 
carry the pavilion of Moloch (or, your King), 
and Caiwan your star-god, your images which 
ye have made to yourselves; and I will 
banish you beyond Damascus.” The idols 
themselves must go into captivity (Isa. xlvi. 2; 
Hos. x. 5, 6; Amos v. 5). “ Siccuth your 

king and Chiun your images the star of 
your god, which ye made to yourselves,” is 
hardly clear English. It is natural to connect 
“your king” with “Siccuth,” and “your 
images ” with Chiun, which, however, is not 
plural but singular. If “ your images ” is 
meant to refer to both Siccuth and Chiun, 
there should at least be a comma after Chiun. 
Nor is “the star of your god” a pellucid 
phrase. Amos never can have written the 
words as they stand in the present Hebrew 
text. It makes no difference whether we 
translate Siccuth and Chiun, or treat either or 
both as proper names. “ The booth of your 
king, and the stand of your images, the star 
of your god,” makes but doubtful sense. 
Plainly the order of the words in the LXX. is 
original. And as to the proper names, Caiw&n 
seems right, for the cuneiform Ca-ai-ma-nu 
shows that this name of Saturn is not of 
Persian origin; and the LXX. Pcu^&v has at 
least preserved the proper vocalisation (cf. 
Arab. Caiwdn ; Syr. Cewan). In translating 
Siccuth, I have followed the LXX. -rqv aKtjvT)v, 
although we cannot tell how early the 
Hebrews may have been influenced by Assyrio- 
Babylonian superstition. Certainly, historical 
considerations do not force us to fix the priot 
limit in the time of Tiglath-Pileser II. The 
“ Moloch ” of the LXX. may be a correct gloss 
on ; or perhaps the original term was 

Milcom. 

But I am lingering too long over a single 
text, when hundreds of others invite remark. 
In 1 Chron. xii. 18, Amasai’s greeting of 
David is a little strophe of five lines, and 
should have been arrayed according to the 
parallelism, like other poetical utterances: 

“ Thine are we, David, 

And on thy side, thou son of Jesse I 
Peace, peace be unto thee. 

And peace unto thine helpers; 

For thy God hath holpen thee! ” 

Several alterations appear in the Ten Words 
(Exod. xx. 1-17); but the familiar phrase, 

“ shewing mercy unto thousands of them that 
love me,” remains in the text (v. 6). Yet it 
is quite clear from Deut. vii. 9 (*vn nbrtb), 
and the parallelism of the verse itself, that 
the revisers’ margin is right, and that the 
translation should have been, “ shewing mercy 
unto the thousandth generation, toward them 
that love me. The great objection to these 
marginal corrections is that ordinary readers 
may naturally suppose that there is at least as 
much to be said for the retained as for the 
suggested rendering. 

The marginal note upon the Third Com¬ 
mandment (v. 7) tells us that means 
“for vanity” or “falsehood”; but the un¬ 
educated reader will not therefore apprehend 
the precise significance of the prohibition. 
The sense is clear from Dent. v. 20 (H1B7 IV 
“ a false witness ”); it is, “Thou Malt not 
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pronounce the name of Iahweh thy God, to 
confirm a falsehood.” It is perjury, not idle 
profanity, that is forbidden. Ps. xxiv. 4 
admits of a similar sense. “ Who,” asks the 
poet, “may ascend the mount of Iahweh?” 
and Iahweh replies: “ He that hath not taken 
Me \_Qri, nafshi, “my soul,” “Myself, 
or my Name”] for falsehood, nor sworn 
for fraud.” Thus the second clause is 
exegetical of the first. The difficult words 
QOID V03 nb lb nntn (Deut. xxxii. 5) are 
rendered, “They have dealt corruptly with 
him [? toward him], they are not his children, 
it is their blemish.” At the first glance one 
is tempted to suggest corruption of the 
Hebrew text; but if so, the corruption is 
older than the LXX. version. Two render¬ 
ings may he offered as preferable to that of 
the revisers, in so far as they avoid making 
three sentences out of what is probably but 
one: 

1. “Their blemish [or stain] hath destroyed 
Him his not-sons.” With the expression 
“not-sons,” estranged or unnatural sons, 
compare bw sb and 037 Mb in v. 21 infra ; 
and Lo-ruhamah, Lo-ammi, Hos. i. 6, 9, 10 ; 
ii. 23. The “ Him ” is an ethic dative. 

2. “ His estranged sons have corrupted 
toward Him their blemish.” In this cake 
nntP is used like n'n©n in Ps. xiv. 1 ; 
liii. 1 (nb'bS-blS). Hab. iii. 9 is a well- 
known orux of translators. The note in 
Drs. Cheyne and Driver’s excellent Teachers' 
Bible says that there are more than a hundred 
supposed explanations. The revisers render: 

“ Thy bow was made quite bare; 

The oaths to the tribes were a sure word.” 

Their margin gives, for the second line, 
“ Sworn were the chastisements [Hebrew 
rods ] of thy word.” I have thought (I hope 
it is not one of the hundred explanations 
already given to the world) that the second 
line may be really parallel to the first, and 
that the reference in both is to the rainbow. 

“ All bared is thy bow ;— 

The sevenfold streaks of Promise.” 

Bead n372tt7 for fTlTattf—a very slight change. 
HUSO “ rods,” may perhaps denote “ bars,” 
or “stripes,” or “streaks” of colour; and 
~iaM means the promise to Noah, Gen. ix. 13, 
sqq. (see Ps. lxxvii. 8 for this sense of the term). 
The idea is, at any rate, appropriate to the 
context, which describes a “ storm of waters” 
(v. 10). _ 

Theological bias has prevailed over language 
and context at Gen. iii. 15, vi. 3, xlix. 10. 
In the first instance, the Authorized Version 
is kept, even to retaining “ his heel ” after “ it 
shall bruise.” As usual, the margin suggests 
a more probable meaning of the verb (“lie in 
wait for”; LXX., rqpyara; Vulgate insidia- 
leris, second time). With Umbreit, the rare 
*)Ht7, only occurring here and at Job ix. 17, 
is to be compared with and r]t£?:j. 
Accordingly, it will mean inhiare, “to gape ” 
or “pant after,” and so “to aim at” or 
“ attack.” So in Job ix. 17 we may render 
the first line, “He that with storm falleth 
upon [or attacketh, cf. eh. v. 5] me.” 

In Ps. cxxxix. 11, Ewald’s \J33t£7i, “will 
cover me,” is probably right. It is clear, as 
Dillmann observes, that the reference in Gen. 
l.c. is not to a greater and a slighter hurt; 
a serpent’s venomous bite would be as fatal 
in the heel as anywhere else. Moreover, 


“bruising” is not the effect of a serpent’s 
bite. The verse describes not the issues of 
the enmity, but the enmity itself, and the 
mode of its manifestation. The woman’s seed 
will attack openly, aiming at the head ; the 
serpent’s brood will attack from behind, in 
accordance with the natural cunning of ser¬ 
pents, biting at the heel {cf. Gen. xlix. 17). 
In Gen. vi. 3, neither the “strive” of the 
text, nor the “rule in” or “abide in” of 
the margin expresses the most probable sense. 
The verb )VP is best explained from the 
Afabic dana, “he was or became abased 
and submissive ” (Lane); and what the verse 
say8 is—“ My spirit [divine breath, Gen. ii. 7] 
shall not always be abased in man: because 
of their going astray they shall be mortal; 
and their days shall be one hundred and 
twenty years” (the plural suffix in 02B72 is 
simply like cnb in v. 1). No other transla¬ 
tion satisfies the context of this passage. At 
Gen. xlix. 10, again, the margin is right: 

“ Till he come [came] to Shiloh, 

Having the obedience of peoples.” 

The other suggestions are invalid on various 
grounds. The pointing rib Ip is anomalous in 
the Pentateuch, and would require at least 
the addition of Sin to complete the sense. 
Moreover, the whole passage refers to a tribe, 
not to an individual. The “ sceptre ” need 
not point to the monarchy of David. The 
Hebrew term means a shepherd’s crook 
(Ps. xxiii.) and a commander’s rod of office 
(Judges v. 14); and the “ staff ” in the next 
line has a like import (Num. a. 18, 
Ps. lx. 7). The verbs should be reu ' red as 
aorists, “The chieftain’s rod depan. I not 
from Judah,” &c.; and the sense of the 
passage is that Judah, the lion or champion 
tribe, took the lead in the struggles of the 
conquest, until the meeting of the tribes at 
Shiloh, and the transfer of the Sacred Tent 
from Gilgal thither (Joshua xviii. 1 sqq.). 
Then follows, quite naturally (vv. 11-12), 
a metaphorical description of the peace and 
plenty which the tribe had won for itself. 

In the first blessing, “beginning of my 
strength ” is less forcible than “ firstfruits of 
my manhood ” (see Hos. xii. 3, Revised Ver¬ 
sion). The term rPIDN - ), which means “ begin¬ 
ning ” in Deut. xi. 12, Jer. xxvi. 1, Job xlii. 
12, is the regular term for “firstfruits,” and 
so also expresses the “ chief,” “ choicest,” and 
“ best ” of things (Num. xxiv. 20, 1 Sam. 
xv. 21, Job xl. 19, Amos vi. 6). The 
phrase of the text recurs, Deut. xxi 17, 
where the revisers give no marg. note, and in 
Ps. cv. 36, where it is rendered “ the chief of 
all their strength,” marg. “ Hebrew begin¬ 
ning.” “ The fear of the Lord is the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom ” (Ps. cxi. 10, Prov. i. 7, cf. 
iv. 7) may mean “ The fear of the Lord is 
the chief or choicest wisdom.” But what 
wisdom says of herself in Prov. 8, 22, ex¬ 
presses not the very obvious idea “ The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of his way,” 
but the less familiar thought: “ Iahweh made 
me as the firstling of his way ” (».«., of his 
creative energy); and possibly Gen. i. 1 
should read: “ As firstfruits (of his activity) 
Elohim created the heavens and the earth.” 
Reuben’s “blessing” may be rendered: 

“ Reuben, thou wast my firstborn; 

My might, and the firstfruits of my manhood: 

Preeminent in dignity, preeminent in power. 


Thou welledst over like the waters Hold not 
thou preeminence! 

For thou wentest up thy father’s bed : 

Then doflledst thou the couch thou wentest up.” 

It seems probable that the LXX. Samar. 

mm. and V ulg. are right in reading ntnD 
for the isolated TIPS. Otherwise the term 
might be pointed as a participle (Judges ix 4; 
Zephan. iii. 4). In the last line, a comparison 
of the LXX. Tore eylavas ryv (TTpuiyvrjv ou 
Avifbjs with 2 Chron. v. 1, suggests the reading 
rhv ''371-'- The term rendered “couch” is 
always a plural (Ps. cxxxii. 3, Job xvii. 14). 
The blessing of Naphtali is hardly intelligible, 
if the ordinary pointing is retained. Why is 
he called “ a hind let loose,” and why is the 
figure dropt at once in so brief a saying ? Or 
must we think of an oracular hind ? With a 
different vocalisation the words read: 

“ Naphtali is a spreading teil tree 

(Pa. lxxx. 11) 

That beareth goodly crests.” 

(Isa. xvii. 6: see Judges v. 18). 

(I have supposed njn3 for , jn2n.) This 
reading is supported by the LXX, and 
was accepted by our own Bishop Lowth 
from Bochart. It at least deserved notice 
in the margin. The “ Out of Asher ” 
(v. 20) is simply exasperating. The mem 
is wanted at the end of the preceding 
verse, and the “ ancient versions,” which 
omit it here (LXX., Vulg., Syr., Onk.) are 
undoubtedly right. Surely, so slight and so 
satisfying a change might have been hazarded 
in the text instead of being doubtfully indi¬ 
cated in the margin. And, finally, in the 
blessing of Joseph (v. 26), the imitation in 
Deut. xxxiii. 15 (Dip 'Tin) taken along 
with the LXX. rendering {6piu>v yovipmov) 
proves that 137 'nn {cf. Hab. iii. 6) is the 
true reading; quite apart from the fact that 
there is no word D'Hil “progenitors,” but 
only h6rdh “ she that conceived,” a poetical 
synonym of “mother” : see Hosea ii. 7, 
Cant. iii. 4. 

The revisers have made many trifling altera¬ 
tions, such as the substitution of “ deep ” for 
“ depth,” and vice versd, without preserv¬ 
ing their consistency, as will be evident to 
any one who will look at Job. xxviii. 14, 
Ps. lxxi. 20, lxxvii. 16, Exod. xv. 5, Isa. lxiii. 
13, Jon. ii. 3, Ps. cvii. 24, Mic. vii. 19, 
Ps. lxviii. 22, lxxxviii. 7. Five different 
Hebrew words are represented by “ flood ” or 
“floods”—see Exod. xv. 8, Jon. ii. 3, Gen. 
vi. 17, Ps. xviii. 4, lxxiv. 15, lxix. 15. At 
Exod. xi. 15, “ the mighty men of Moab,” is 
retained with margin, Heb. rams. But at 
2 Kings xxiv. 15, the same term is rendered 
“ The chief men of the land,” with margin, 
or mighty, while at Ezek. xvii. 13, “The 
mighty of the land ” occurs without a mar¬ 
ginal note. This is somewhat fluctuating, to 
say the least. At Gen. iii. 6, the verb Voton 
is rendered “to make one wise,” a sense 
which it bears scarcely five times out of fifty- 
five (Dan. ix. 22, Neh. ix. 20). The term 
here means “ to become wise.” Sometimes 
the revisers have turned it by "to prosper,” 
“to have good success,” but that meaning 
can hardly be substantiated. “ To deal or 
behave wisely,” is its most usual sense (Josh, 
i. 7, 8, 1 Kings ii. 3, Isa. Iii. 13,1 Sam. xviii. 
5, Deut. xxix. 9). Nor is the marginal 
“ desirable to look upon ” altogether correct. 
The verb is not used of simple looking at, but 
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of mental attention, giving heed, and so 
Traderstanding (Ps. xli. 2, lxiv. 10, Job xxxiv. 
27, Deut. xxxii. 29). 

1 mast draw these remarks to a close, 
without even a pretence of having exhausted 
an inexhaustible subject. The eye of a critic 
naturally falls upon defects, and perhaps I 
have not said enough in recognition of the 
numberless places which have received skilful 
correction at the hands of the Revisers. *0 
ycypatfxt, yeyfMtfxi. I will only add that, if 
the Revision, as a whole, fails to satisfy the 
demands of exact scholarship, so much of it 
is of such admirable quality that whatever 
censure attaches to the general execution of 
it may be inferred to be a consequence of the 
untoward conditions imposed at the outset 
upon the revisers, and of the somewhat hetero¬ 
geneous character of the committee itself. 
As a help to critical study, the Revised 
Version will not supplant the Variorum 
Teachers’ Bible. None the less, it will 
powerfully conduce to the general advance in 
an enlightened knowledge of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures. C. J. Ball. 


History of England. For the Use of Middle 
Forms of Schools. By F. York Powell 
and J. M. Mackay. Part I. From the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Henry VII. 
By F. York Powell. (Rivington.) 

To add another school history of England to 
the crowd of such books which have been 
published during the last few years is an act 
which requires some justification; but the 
merest glance at Mr. Powell’s volume is suffi¬ 
cient to Bhow that it is at any rate not to be 
confounded with the crowd. The first thing 
which will strike the reader on turning over a 
few pages of the book will probably be its 
extraordinary fulness of detail. Into an 
amount of space not exceeding that allotted 
to the same period in some of the ordinary 
school histories, the author has managed to 
compress an abundance of information which 
would be sought for in vain in many works of 
far greater size and intended for the use of 
older students. There are probably few 
persons among those whose knowledge of 
English history is derived solely from modern 
wi iters who could read any one of Mr. 
Powell’s chapters without finding in it many 
incidents with which they were previously 
unacquainted. To say that an historical 
manual is unusually crowded with facts is, 
indeed, in itself no praise at all; but Mr. 
Powell never loses himself in details. Every 
fact which he introduces is made to contribute 
to the illustration of the character and cir¬ 
cumstances of the English people during the 
period with which he deals, and of the causes 
which have been operative in the development 
of the history. The style is marked through¬ 
out by the freshness which is characteristic of 
a writer who has studied the original autho¬ 
rities for himself, and who possesses enough 
of historical imagination to realise distinctly 
the meaning of their statements. 

Mr. Powell has had no easy task in attempt¬ 
ing to give attractive literary form to his 
abundant mass of material, especially as he 
has chosen—perhaps not altogether wisely— 
to dispense entirely with the aid of footnotes. 
However, he has overcome the difficulty on 
the whole with remarkable success, though 


here and there we meet with a paragraph in 
which the extreme condensation of the narra¬ 
tive interferes with the ready apprehension 
of the writer’s meaning. 

Although Mr. Powell’s work will be read, 
and deserves to be read, by many others than 
schoolboys, the main question for the critic is 
that of its fitness for use as a class-book. 
The first impression of most readers will 
probably be that for this purpose it is too 
full of matter. Possibly the author may 
have gone somewhat to excess in this 
direction; but the error is a very venial one. 
There is no doubt that, in order to be success¬ 
fully used, this volume requires, in a greater 
degree than most of its rivals, that the teacher 
should have a good knowledge of his subject 
and a genuine interest in it; but teachers 
who possess these qualifications will recognise 
the value of a text-book which is free from 
the delusive simplicity that is characteristic 
of the majority of school histories. It is of 
course better to teach a few foots distinctly 
than a multitude of facts confusedly; but the 
attempt to confine the learner’s attention to 
what are called the main events of history 
usually results in giving .misleading impres¬ 
sions of their character and mutual relations, 
which have afterwards to be laboriously un¬ 
learned. While Mr. Powell has avoided all 
appearance of “writing down” to the com¬ 
prehension of young readers, his language is 
simple enough to be easily understood by any 
fairly intelligent schoolboy. 

One valuable feature of the book is the care 
which has been bestowed on the accounts of 
the condition and habits of life of the English 
people at different periods. We have, for 
instance, a minute description of an English 
homestead before the Norman Conquest—its 
buildings and apartments, its furniture, and 
the dress and occupations of its inmates; and 
at the end of each great division of the his¬ 
tory there is an outline of the principal facts 
which indicate the advance or decline of the 
prosperity of the people—the rate of wages, 
the prices of provisions, and the probable 
numbers of the population. The progress of 
the arts, and the changes in oostume and 
manners, are briefly but effectively sketched. 
Especial praise is due to the account of the 
literature, which is probably more complete 
than in any other book of the same class, 
nearly every author of any importance being 
mentioned, with some indication of his literary 
rank and characteristics, while epoch-making 
writers, like Chancer or Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
are treated at some length. The develop¬ 
ment of the language is illustrated by copious 
and well-chosen specimens. Mr. Powell, 
however, has not, after the fashion of some 
modern writers, given so much attention to 
the history of manners and social conditions 
as to neglect the political history, nor has he 
imitated the distinguished historian who is 
accused of “ putting Crecy in a parenthesis.” 
The principal battles are described in careful 
detail, plans of the battle-fields being in 
several cases furnished. The growth of civil 
and municipal institutions receives a fair 
share of attention, and the author’s remarks 
on the characters of the sovereigns are interest¬ 
ing and original. Mr. Powell has introduced, 
with very happy effect, a large number of 
quotations from ballad poetry, in order to 
illustrate the state of popular feeling in 


relation to various important events in the 
history. 

The only considerable fault that I find in 
Mr. Powell’s book is that there is too much of 
the fashionable affectation of disguising well- 
known persons and places Tinder unfamiliar 
names. It may be picturesque to talk of 
“ Eadric the Grasper,” “ Ranulf Torch,” and 
“ Malcolm Bighead ”; but it would, at least, 
have been worth while to give the accustomed 
forms of these cognomina within brackets. 
Similarly, if “ Mercia ” is to be abolished in 
favour of “ Marchland,” the former name 
ought to have been mentioned, especially as 
Mr. Powell has found himself unable to dis¬ 
pense with the adjective Mercian. The 
famous word “ viking ” has been changed into 
“ wicking ”—an infelicitous coinage, for if 
to icing had survived to become modem English 
it would scarcely have assumed this form. I 
do not complain that the Maid of Orleans (in 
accordance with the probable suggestion of 
Hallam) has become plain Joan Dare, but 
why should the time-honoured “Joan of Arc ” 
be altogether ignored ? The spelling “ Carac- 
tocos ” looks like a motiveless piece of eccen¬ 
tricity; if the traditional form needs correc¬ 
tion we ought surely to say Caratacos. 
Equally unreasonable seems the orthography 
“Brythnoth” for the name of the hero of 
Maldon ; and the name of the “Hwiccsetas” 
is, so far as I know, unauthorised. It is a 
matter of course that Mr. Powell tells us 
nothing about “ the Plantagenet kings,” 
though even Mr. Freeman has somewhere 
reluctantly acknowledged the convenience of 
this quasi-surname in speaking of those later 
descendants of Henry II. who cannot be 
called Angevins. But Mr. Powell seems so 
much in dread of commonplace that he men¬ 
tions the real owner of this designation only 
as “ the Earl of Anjou.” 

The Index needs some revision. Under 
the word “population” there are only two 
references, although this important subject is 
dealt with in other places than those men¬ 
tioned ; and the reference for “ Robin Hood ” 
is wrong. The maps are badly printed, and 
contain some inaccuracies in the names. In 
Mr. Powell’s text I have noticed only a few 
trifling errors, such as placing Bseda’s death in 
742 instead of 735. Critics who are better 
acquainted than I am with special periods of 
the history may possibly be able to point 
out many faults of detail, but the list of 
inaccuracies must be a long one if it seriously 
counterbalances the great positive merits of 
the book. Henry B rad ley. 


THE SPEECHES OF HAITRE LACHAUD. 

Plaidoyers de Charles laohaud. Recueillis 
par F. Sangnier. (Paris: Charpentier.) 

M. Sangnier has discharged a pious duty 
towards the memory of his father-in-law in 
collecting and presenting to the public some 
of Maitre Lachaud’s most important speeches. 
Unlike the great orators of antiquity, Lachaud 
never composed a speech. A few short notes 
and the stenographic reports, often curtailed 
by the necessities of journalism, were the 
sources which M. Sangnier has turned to the 
best account, aided by his intimate knowledge 
of the illustrious advocate, whom he assisted 
during some of the most active years of his 
1 life. Posterity must perhaps forego the 
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chance of comparing Laohaud on paper with 
Greek and Bom an models; but, at least, it 
will never record against him the doubtful 
compliment of Milo, “ My dear Cicero, if you 
had spoken before the judges as you have 
written, I should not be now enjoying the 
exquisite oysters of Marseilles.” Maitre 
Lachaud’s courage and eloquence never be¬ 
trayed him before any tribunal. The defence 
of Bazaine was a memorable instance of the 
fearlessness with which he stemmed the tide 
of popular resentment against a marshal who 
had been selected as the scapegoat of national 
disaster. Maitre Lachaud never “held a 
brief.” He defended a case according to his 
own view of the possibilities of defence. If 
a prisoner’s guilt were admitted, or his inno¬ 
cence incompatible with any account of the 
evidence, Lachaud spoke as the advocate of 
mercy, and the force with which he urged 
this plea was irresistible: it oame from the 
heart and went straight to the heart. An 
infinite pity for human frailties, springing 
from the depths of a loving and religious 
nature, gave him that power in which he was 
unrivalled, of revealing a human soul with 
whose woe sympathy was possible in the most 
inhuman wretch that appeared before a jury. 
He raised professional duty to the height of a 
special intercession on behalf of the degraded 
and oppressed; and the Court of Assizes, which 
he ennobled by the tone of his advocacy, 
recognised in him the St. Vincent of Paul of 
the bar. A commanding presence and rare 
personal beauty gave dignity to a delivery 
that was at once graceful and tender, grave 
and impassioned- The musio of his voice 
persuaded without argument, and the saying 
has passed into a proverb that a letter read 
by Lachaud would convince a jury. With 
his perfect combination of mental and physical 
gifts, Lachaud realised the type of that ideal 
orator whom antiquity delighted in describing. 
Such was the opinion of no less a judge of 
oratory than Gambetta; and such, we may 
rest assured, will be the verdict of posterity. 

William Makkheim. 


mew HOVELS. 

A Woman'* Reputation. By Oswald Craw¬ 
ford. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Sin* of the Father*. By Henry Cresswell. 
In 8 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Who too* then the Gentleman ? By Compton 
Beade. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

Corinna. By Bita. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 
The Dark House. By G. Manville Penn. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

No Medium. By Annie Thomas. (White.) 
The Flower of Doom, <&•<?. By M. Betham 
Edwards. (Ward & Downey.) 

Wrong on Both Side*. By Vin Vincent. 

(Griffith, Parran & Co.) 

Mb. Oswald Cbaweubd’s new story is ex¬ 
tremely clever; indeed, the one fault to be 
found with it is that some of the cleverness 
is out of place, and interferes with the free 
action of the plot. Mr. Crawford might 
have dispensed with Alice Bopp, alias Prof. 
Peaoocke, and formerly Mrs. Scatcherd. 
With her Yankee smartness and audacity, 
her uncontrollable temper, her note book, 
and her divided skirt, she looks like a sketch 


for a comic opera by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan. A much simpler person would 
quite as effectually have come in between 
Viola Templeton and James Scatcherd and 
have completed the tragedy of their lives. 
Then we have a little too much of the talk 
of Giles Guffin, the loutish hanger-on at 
the kennels of Sir George Gooderich, and 
Mr. Cocker, who from being a London 
gamin develops into a “ confidential valet 
and general law and theatrical adviser.” 
We are reminded, too, rather painfully, of Sam 
Weller by such dialogue as this: “ 4 You 
understand what a writ of habeas corpus is, 
I presume, sir ? ’ 4 Yes, Mr. Cocker, I know 

that, but don’t do it now, there’s a merciful 
soul.’ ” Otherwise, both as a study of cha¬ 
racter and as a story, A Woman's Reputation 
deserves nothing but praise. Viola Templeton, 
the actress whose reputation is at stake, is 
placed, very naturally, in a most difficult posi¬ 
tion. She allows herself to be betrothed to 
John Morland, who loves her with the whole 
strength of a loyal Saxon nature, while she 
herself loves a man whom she had married in 
America, but who had abruptly left her. Her 
husband turns up in the person of James 
Scatcherd, whose character and career are 
involved in mystery, and who at the time 
the story opens is land-agent to Sir George 
Gooderich, a country gentleman of the best 
sort, about whom there is no mystery at all. 
Obviously there can be nothing but misery 
for both Scatcherd and Viola. He commits 
suicide to prevent her from committing 
bigamy. She marries her second lover, but 
only to die and be buried by the side of her 
first. Scatcherd, unfortunate, resolute, mag¬ 
nanimous, misunderstood, is one of the most 
original characters in recent fiction. Very 
likeable, too, though in a different way, is 
Tom Bivers, Viola’s artist-brother, who has 
no genius, but only “an eye,” and who 
settles down with the sister of John Morland 
in “that hard-working literary and artistic 
London existence ” which Mr. Crawfurd 
assures us is, “ on the whole, the gayest and 
fullest and most enjoyable life there is.” 

Originality is the strength of The Sin* of 
the Fathers; frequently it degenerates into 
eccentricity, and becomes a weakness. That 
Harry Curgeven, while passionately enamoured 
of Lady Nora Monat, should marry a girl 
whom he had never seen to save his father 
from public disgrace, is possible, though barely 
possible. But Mr. Cresswell neither gives 
nor suggests any adequate reason why Theo¬ 
dore Van Sluis should get rid of his ille¬ 
gitimate daughter Genevieve in this fashion. 
In his sketch of Van Sluis, indeed, he 
has missed an opportunity. He might have 
drawn a moral voluptuary of a rare type; 
instead of this he gives a blurred portrait 
of a moral coward. It must be allowed, 
however, that after bringing Genevieve Horst 
and Harry Curgeven together in this strange 
manner, Mr. Cresswell manages their married 
life with much skill. Harry falls back into 
dubious relations with Lady Nora Monat; 
Genevieve in her wrath, pique, and loneliness, 
submits to the questionable attentions of 
Michael Wyndham, another moral voluptuary, 
though quite unlike her unworthy father. 
Circumstances, however, including the poverty 
of the husband, cause Harry and Genevieve 
to draw towards each other, and the story 


closes with a scene almost as good as the final 
incident in Le Maitre de Forges. Mr. Cress¬ 
well does not succeed so well as he might and 
ought to have done with his portrait of 
Michael Wyndham. Apart from the fact of 
his having had a wife and child whose memory 
he adores, 'Wyndham has artistic sympathies, 
and ought to conduct even an amour like a 
gentleman. But when seeking to make Mrs. 
Curgeven, and failing her, Lady Nora Monat, 
his mistress, he speaks and acts with a 
brutality worthy of the plain-dealing heroes 
of the Restoration comedy. In spite of its 
faults, The Sins of the Fathers is a novel very 
much above the average. 

Who was then the Gentleman ? is full of 
rough power, but is very far from being a 
satisfactory story. In truth, Mr.' Compton 
Beade attempts far too much, and endeavours 
to produce far too many strong situations. 
The substitution by a wet nurse of her own 
child for her employer’s is a sufficiently 
common trick in fiction; and Mr. Beade would 
have been better advised had he thrown 
originality into the main lines of his plot, 
instead of introducing vivisection, poisoning, 
dynamite and wholesale massacre as a pre¬ 
liminary to placing Robert Marmyon and 
Plantagenet Hodge on a proper footing towards 
each other and towards society. There is 
hardly a character in Who was then the Gentle¬ 
man ? that is well drawn; even Ida Frank¬ 
almoign, who, when she first appears, is only 
a coquette, becomes frank almost to shame¬ 
lessness at the end and when speaking of her 
parents. Some of the characters, especially 
Flaymar the demagogue, Dr. Lembic the 
vivisectionist, and an odious American, “Judge 
Potterer," are wretched caricatures. Alto¬ 
gether this is a very loosely constructed 
novel, and it leaves an unpleasant taste, as of 
some coarse liquor, in the mouth. 

From the artistic, and perhaps even from 
the ethical, standpoint, Bita’s new story 
is an advance on her previous works. The 
central incident in it is profoundly tragic, but 
not unwholesomely, hardly even unplea¬ 
santly, so. Corinna D’Avisgnos, an author, 
married to Loris Fedoroff, a Russian noble, 
is rudely awakened to the fact that her 
husband has another wife alive. The ordinary 
heroine -of fiction would have turned from 
him with loathing, especially if, as in this 
instance, there happened to bo a faithful 
Englishman waiting patiently to gain her 
heart by pity and service. But Fedoroff, 
though weak, is not altogether bad. His first 
wife is mad; and he had been practically forced 
into his marriage with Corinna, because in the 
opinion of his English rival, Gilbert Brandon, 
he had, owing to her simplicity, com¬ 
promised her. He leaves her to do his duty 
as a landowner in Russia, where he is arrested 
as a conspirator against the Czar, and is only 
set free by the exertions of the Nihilists, 
in whose conspiracies he is falsely implicated. 
Meanwhile Corinna, after losing her child, 
has resumed her career as a novelist, the 
loyal Brandon continuing to hover round 
her. Fedoroff is discovered by Brandon in 
Paris, and through him offers- to set free 
Corinna from his own influence. But the 
death of his mad wife has in turn set him free 
to marry her, and it is the fate of the unlucky 
Brandon to bring them together onoe more. 
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and this time irrevocably. This uncommon 
plot is skilfully worked out, and the con¬ 
tinental “local colouring” of the story is 
good. A better sketch than even Corinna or 
Brandon is the lively Countess Nina, who, 
with her husband, supplies the needed relief 
of comedy to Corinna’s tragedy. 

The Lark Horne proves that Mr. Manville 
Fenn can give a pleasant, and even a genial, 
air to a shilling dreadful. That, however, 
is the most that can be said for it. The plot 
and the characters alike in The Lark Souse 
are so absurd and unreal as to suggest the 
idea that they are not of Mr. Fenn’s creation, 
but that he has discharged towards them a 
duty similar to that of the poet who pro¬ 
vides verses explanatory of a sketch that is 
placed before him. A mad Indian colonel 
leaves his property in an impossible fashion, 
but one eminently provocative of theft on the 
part of his servants and of quarrelling among 
his heirs expectant; and as they all live to¬ 
gether, and m the company of the property 
and of the embalmed remains of the testator, 
a Lark Souse is a long series of conspiracies 
and murders. The faithful Indian servant 
kills a thieving English colleague, to be in 
turn chloroformed by a Creole siren. The 
Creole siren then endeavours to get hold of 
the colonel’s banknotes herself, in the first 
instance by direct theft, while walking, or 
pretending to walk, in her sleep; and, in the 
seoand, by tempting the heir to fall a victim 
to her charms. In addition to the schemers 
indoors, some regular burglars from the out¬ 
side endeavour to do a little business on their 
own aocount. After this, it is needless to 
say that the plot of The Dark Souse is not 
in Mr. Fenn’s usual style, and yet there is 
nothing in it of interest but the plot. Miss 
Katrine D’Enghien, the murdering Creole 
enchantress, and her worthless tool and lover, 
Gerald Artis, look as if they had walked out 
of one of Miss Braddon’s earlier works. Mr. 
Girtle, the good genius of the story, recalls 
the lawyer familiar to readers of the late Mr. 
Sheridan Le Fanu, for he is “ a gentleman 
with a yellow face, dark restless eyes, and 
bright grey hair,” who “ takes a pinch of 
snuff from a handsome gold box, flecks a few 
grains from his white shirt,” &c. Paul Capel 
and Lydia Lawrence, who from being the 
victims become the victors of the Creole and 
her lover, are sketches more in Mr. Fenn’s 
style, and would have acted after the ordinary 
fashion of his heroes and heroines if circum¬ 
stances had allowed them. 

Mrs. Laura Chesterton is the redeeming 
character of Mrs. Cudlip’s rather feeble story 
of No Medium, whioh is an attempt, if not to 
expose spiritualism, at least to make capital 
out of it for the purposes of fiction. She is 
a good example of the fussy, gushing, self- 
important, imaginative and not quite sincere 
women, who, being imperfectly occupied with 
social and domestic cares, take up the fad of 
the hour—be it aestheticism or spiritualism 
—and rides it to death. Her friend, Mrs. 
“Mab” St. Quentin, who, by following her 
advice, gets into the grotesque troubles that 
give to No Medium such interest as it pos¬ 
sesses, is rather too colourless and spiritless 
a creature to make even a good foil. Mrs. 
Cudlip shows some skill of her own special 
kind in bringing together Mrs. St. Quentin’s 


brother, Qraham Murray, and Lily Sherrock, 
whom the necessities of an intrigante and 
the credulity of her dupes convert into a 
heroine. 

The longest and most ambitious story in 
the new volume which Miss Betham Edwards 
has published is also the least successful. 
In The Flower of Loom she has endeavoured 
to utilise the dynamite craze, as in No 
Medium, Mrs. Cudlip has endeavoured to 
utilise the stance mania. But Mr. B. L. 
Stevenson’s method of doing this is very 
much to be preferred to Miss Edwards’s. 
Edgeworth, the Irish patriot, who in her 
story plots destruction on a huge scale, is 
as unlike the dynamiter of fact as he can 
be ; he is in reality a mouthing sentimentalist 
of the Bulwer Lytton pattern. Bernarda 
Burke, who marries Edgeworth and dies a 
martyr’s death for his sake, is as unreal as 
himself. The hero and heroine with their 
“ Flower of Doom,” and “ voice fatiloquent,” 
and all the rest of it, are in fact only tolerable 
when they sit down to supper, though even 
then they are doomed to digest “ a little lump 
of vermillion coloured jelly, clear as a sea 
anemone.” Falsetto, in sentiment and style, 
is the bane of this volume. The best of the 
three stories in it—although even that is too 
long drawn out—is an account of the troubles 
of a magazine editor who loses the manuscript 
of a young lady who aims at supporting her¬ 
self by means of her pen. Mr. Beauregard is 
an impossible editor, and Miss Lucy Carru- 
thers is an equally impossible contributor. 
But they are placed in some laughable situa¬ 
tions, and Miss Edwards’s comedy is decidedly 
to be preferred to her tragedy, even when it 
amounts to farce, as it does in this case. 

Wrong on Both Sides is a story in which 
the moral is intended to be everything, 
but which proves that its author could 
write a capital story in which the moral 
should be suggested rather than obtruded. 
Lord Grantown is a severe father of the 
Scotch rather than of the Roman variety. 
Lord Tempeston, his son, is a boy with an 
ungovernable temper In Wrong on Both Sides 
Mr. Vincent cures the father of his severity, 
and the son—in this instance in rather too 
tragic a fashion—of his temper. Both father 
and son are, howevei, well drawn ; and a still 
better sketch is poor little Lady Olga, who 
becomes Tempeston’s good angel at the expense 
of her own life and of his happiness. Wrong 
on Both Sides is written with care and with 
spirit, and is full of promise. 

William Wallace. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Thu latest volume in the “ Parchment Library ” 
(Eegan Paul, Trenoh, & Co.) is The Con¬ 
fessions of an English Opium-Eater, edited 
by Mr. Richard Garnett. The text chosen for 
reprint is the first edition, which Do Quinoey 
subsequently expanded to nearly threefold its 
original length. Concerning the date of this 
edition there seems some uncertainty. In the 
article “De Quincey” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica it is given as 1820, which must be 
wrong. Mr. Garnett always writes of “the 
edition of 1821.” De Quincey’s “ Notice to 
the Reader” undoubtedly bears date October 1, 
1821. But Part III. of the Confessions (which 
was never written) was promised for the London 
Magazine of February 1822 ; and the appendix 


apologising for the non-fulfilment of this pro¬ 
mise is dated September 30,1822. We shrewdly 
suspect that the first edition of the Confessions 
in volume form contained this appendix, and 
must therefore have appeared in 1822. This is 
just one of the bibliographical difficulties which 
no one is better able to clear up than Mr. 
Garnett himself. Besides an introduction and 
notes, the present volume contains two novel 
features of interest. One is an account of De 
Musset’s translation of The Confessions, with a 
specimen of some dozen pages, containing the 
Aim episode continued as to suit the French 
taste. For more reasons than one the subject 
deserves a place among the curiosities of litera¬ 
ture. Secondly, Mr. Garnett has been able to 
print for the first time a record of Do Quincey’s 
conversations, kept by Richard Woodhouse, of 
whom little apparently is known, except that 
he was an intimate friend of Keats and of 
Severn. The faithfulness of Woodhouse’s record 
it is impossible to doubt, for there is abundant 
evidence that De Quincey spoke as he wrote, 
though we are not aware that anyone else has 
attempted to preserve his words. We have 
ourselves heard, from one who knew De Quincey 
well, that he reported at the time the incident 
of the Malay almost exactly as he afterwards 
described it in the Confessions. Nothing can be 
more characteristic than De Quincey’s account 
—here reported ex relatione Woodhouse—of the 
reasons why he left Oxford; but we should 
like some better security for the assertion that 
the authorities had announced that “the 
answers in the Greek examination should be 
given in Greek.” Equally characteristic is De 
Quincey’s statement that he “ always disliked 
in modem composition what is termed Ciceronian 
Latin—that style in which twenty or thirty 
words are used to express what might be as 
well, or better, given in five or ten.” 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa¬ 
ment. By Eberhard Schrader. Translated 
from the second enlarged German edition by 
Owen C. Whitehouse. Vol. I. (Williams & 
Norgate.) As the second edition of Dr. 
Schrader’s important work has already been 
noticed in the Academy, we need only call atten¬ 
tion to the appearance of an English transla¬ 
tion, which has been executed by a competent 
scholar, and will be cordially welcomed not 
only by all Hebrew students, but also by many 
other persons who take an interest in the history 
of the Old Testament. The translation has been 
revised by the author, who has furnished many 
corrections and improvements of the statements 
contained in the original work. The book has 
been rendered more readable by the removal of 
long parentheses to the footnotes. We regret 
that in quoting Hebrew proper names Prof. 
Whitehouse has not always given them in the 
forms adopted in the English Bible. In this 
respect his practice is inconsistent, the same 
name appearing variously as Nizfcia (why not 
ZfizAijahu ?) and as Hezekiah. To write 
SanAerib instead of Sennacherib is especially 
objectionable in an English book, as the cus¬ 
tomary form happens to be more oorreot than 
the Masoretic one. Prof. Whitehouse has fur¬ 
nished a Preface, in whioh he gives an aooount 
of the present state of opinion regarding the 
composition of the Pentateuoh, and dwtfis 
with satisfaction on the arguments which 
Schrader’s Assyriological conclusions supply 
against the theories of Wellhausen and others of 
the same sohool. The volume has been printed 
in Germany: the foreign type is somewhat U4-r 
pleasant to English eyes, but misprints arq very 
rare. 

Across Africa. By V. Lovett Cameron. (G. 
Philip & Son.) In a second edition of Across 
Africa, Commander Cameron summarises the 
results of exploration in the Dark Continent 
since his own expedition in 1876, and offers 
some valuable suggestions as to the future of 
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African travel and commerce. Subsequent dis¬ 
coveries, it is well known, have mainly gone to 
confirm Commander Cameron’s anticipations, 
notably in the identification of the Lualaba and 
the Congo. The precise nature of the Lukuga 
river, or creek, is still, however, a battle-ground 
oetween geographers. Commander Cameron 
stoutly maintains his original position—that the 
Lukuga is the outlet of Lake Tanganyika, in 
spite of Mr. Stanley’s experiments. He would 
explain both the cessation of a surface outflow 
apparently revealed by these, and also the rise 
of water in the lake by the formation of a tem- 
orary barrier like the 9 fid through which Sir 
amuel Baker hewed a way at Gondokoro. 
Time must decide between the rival contentions. 
There are now opportunities for observing the 
phenomena, as the steam launch is already busy 
on the “ mixing-place ” of the waters. The 
great problem of commercial development in 
Africa is the vital necessity of supplementing 
the vast water systems by land carriage. To 
make a man a beast of burden is to put him to 
even a worse use than to hang him. Com¬ 
mander Cameron estimates that in Africa the 
average cost of carriage is about 3s. fid. a ton 
per nule when porters are employed; with pack- 
animals it is something under 2s.; and with 
bullock-waggons ranges from Is. to Is. 4d. 
Light railways—and African exports only re¬ 
quire light railways at present—would be an 
immense saving both in cost and time. With 
regard to the present constitution of the Congo 
state. Commander Cameron evidently does not 
see how bankruptcy can be avoided. Its 
endowment of £50,000 will hardly meet current 
expenses, which will tend to grow. Moreover, 
the amount of African labour suitable for 
factory and police purposes is limited; and, 
with the extension of colonial and commercial 
activity, it is continually demanding a higher 
price. 

Messes. Geobge Bell & Sons have published, 
in very attractive form, a new edition (being 
the third) of Dr. Alfred Gatty’s Key to “In 
Memoriam.” The substance of the “ Key ” has 
been largely revised and augmented. The 
Preface has been rewritten, so as to give many 
interesting details about the poet’s home in 
Lincolnshire, as well as about Clevedon. 
Above all, a frontispiece has been added, 
consisting of an engraving of Arthur Hallam, 
after a bust by Chantrey, which originally 
appeared in the volume of Remains in Verse and 
Prose, printed for private circulation after his 
death. Among many Tennysoniana, we know 
none more to be desired than this. 

The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitz- 

E atriok. New Edition, revised. (Ward & 
ock.) We are glad to see that this capital 
biography has reached a second edition. The 
work now appears in one volume instead of 
two. A large amount of new matter has been 
incorporated, and the whole has undergone 
careful revision, to the manifest improvement 
of the style. Most Englishmen are accustomed 
to consider Lever as, in all respects, the typical 
Irishman of genius. Dr. Fitzpatrick’s biography 
will confirm this estimate; and, in its overflowing 
vivacity and its profusion of good stories, the 
book is worthy of its subject. 

We should have acknowledged earlier two 
more volumes (ix. and x.) of the fine edition of 
Scott’s Dryden, which is being published by Mr. 
Paterson, of Edinburgh, under the editorship 
of Mr. G. Saintsbury. Thongn the volumes are 
lettered at the back “Dramatic Works,” we 
have now reached the poems proper, in which 
it is permissible for one who is not a professional 
student of literature to feel more interest than 
in the plays. As before, the editor has acted 
upon the sound policy of subordinating himself 
to his author; some even may think his annota¬ 
tions too few and too curt. 


We have to thank Mr. B. Dobell, whose 
name is best known to us from his connection 
with the late James Thomson, for a reprint of 
the first edition of Shelley’s Alastor (Peeves 
& Turner). The type, binding, &c., simulate the 
original; but it is going somewhat too far to 
call such a reprint a “facsimile.” We hope 
that Mr. Dobell will be encouraged to carry 
out his design of reprinting others of Shelley’s 
works. The prioe to subscribers is only 4s. 

We have also received: Within the Precincts, 
by Mrs. Oliphant (Smith, Elder & Co.); Doris, 
by the author of “ Phyllis ” (Smith, Elder & 
Co.); Handbook to the Roman Wall, by Dr. J. 
Collingwood Bruce, Third Edition (Long¬ 
mans) ; Extracts from the Coran, in the 
Original, with English Rendering, compiled 
by Sir William Muir (Trubner); Esoteric 
Buddhism, by A. P. Sinnett, Fifth Edition, 
annotated and enlarged (Chapman and Hall); 
A Olimpse behind the Curtain; or, Harem Life 
in Egypt, being a New Edition of “Scenes 
from Life in Cairo,” by Mary L. Whately, with 
a New Preface (Seeley); The Student’s Black- 
stone, by R. M. N. Kerr, Ninth Edition, 
(Clowes); The^Student's Ouide to the Medical 
Profession, by C. B. Keetley and R. Wharry 
(Ballidre, Tindall, & Cox); Manual of Modern 
Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and Politi¬ 
cal, by the Rev. Dr. Alex. Maekay, Eleventh 
Thousand, thoroughly revised (Blackwood); 
The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, Part II., 
Advanced Stage, by J. C. Buckmaster, revised 
by C. A. Buckmaster and G. Jarmain (Moffatt 
& Paige); The Battle of Fontenoy : a Historical 
Poem, by W. J. Corbet, Revised Edition (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co); &c., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We owe an apology to Dr. Schliemann for a 
false report concerning his future movements 
in the Academy of June 13. After leaving 
London, he went to Paris for a short stay, and 
is now at St. Moritz in the Engadine. At no 
time did he contemplate a visit to America. 

A wish has been expressed by several friends 
of the Rev. Dr. Codrington that, before he 
returns to Norfolk Island in October, a portrait 
of him should be painted, as a memorial of his 
self-sacrificing labours as a missionary, and of 
the value of nis contributions to the sciences of 
philology and anthropology. It is proposed 
that the picture should be offered to Wadham 
College, to be placed in the Hall, or the 
Fellows’ Common Room. Subscriptions, which, 
for the present, it is proposed to limit to one 
guinea, may be sent to the Rev. H. H. Minchin, 
Little Bromley Rectory, Manningtree, Essex; 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, University Museum, Oxford; 
J. Wells, Esq., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Mb. J. R. Osgood, the head of the well- 
known publishing firm at Boston recently 
transformed into Messrs. Ticknor & Co., has 
joined Messrs. Harper Bros, of New York. We 
believe that he will shortly come to England 
as the permanent representative of Messrs. 
Harpers in this country. 

The dinner of the contributors to the Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography will be held at 
the “ Star and Garter,” Richmond, on Saturday, 
July 11, at 6.30 p.m. 

We are glad to hear that Messrs. Macmillan 
have had placed in their hands for publication 
a volume of university and college sermons, 
preached by the late Rector of Lincoln. 

Undeb the title of “ Twelve English States¬ 
men” Messrs. Macmillan announce a series of 
short biographies, presenting in historic order 
the lives and work of those who have left an 
abiding mark on the policy, the institutions 
and the position of Great Britain among states, 


and thus forming a continuous narrative of 
English freedom, order and power. The twelve 
names selected are William the Conqueror, 
Henry II., Edward I., Henry VII., Wolsey, 
Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, William III., Wal¬ 
pole, Chatham, Pitt, Peel. Among the writers 
will be Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. F. Pollock, 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison, the Rev. M. Creighton, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. 
John Morley. 

We hear also of another series of popular 
biographies of eminent Englishmen, to be 
issued by another publisher, which will not be 
confined either to men of letters or statesmen. 

The Bishop of Durham has nearly ready for 
publication an edition of the Ignatian Epistles, 
with revised text, introduction, notes, and 
dissertation. The volume will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

Messes. Macmillan’s other announcements 
include The Paradiso of Dante, with a prose 
translation and notes, by Mr. A. J. Butler; 
The Life and Times of Peter Cooper, by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes; An Introduction to the 
Study of the Law of the Constitution, by Prof. 
A. V. Dioey; and Souvenirs of Some Continents, 
by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 

Messes. Blackwood have in the press Victor 
Hugo: a Memoir and a Study, by Mr. James 
Cappon; and Institutes of Logic, by Prof. 
Veitch, of Glasgow. 

Mb. Thomas J. Wise has in preparation a 
bibliography of Shelley, which will contain a 
list not only of the editions of the writings of 
the poet himself, but also of the books, pamph¬ 
lets, magazine articles, &c., relating to him. 

The Folk-Lore Society have in the press, as 
one of their publications for 1885, Folk-Lore 
and Provincial Names of Birds, by the Rev. C. 
Swainson. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall will publish 
shortly, in two volumes, Our South African 
Empire, by Mr. William Greswell. 

A NEW work on Polynesia, by the Rev. A. W. 
Murray, illustrated with woodcuts and maps, 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The next volume in the “ English Citizen ” 
series will be The Penal System, by Sir Edmund 
du Cane. 

The first edition of Prof. Ransome’s little 
work. Our Colonies and India, How we got 
them and Why we keep them, was exhausted 
within a few days of its publication. A second 
edition is in the press, and will be published 
next week. 

We understand that Messrs. Sampson Low 
have suspended the publication in this country 
of Miss Oliver’s Life of Dean Stanley, on the 
ground that it violates the copyright of Dean 
Bradley’s book. 

The second number of the Scottish Church, 
the new magazine published in the interests of 
the church of Scotland, which we are glad to 
see deals with literary and social as well as 
with ecclesiastical subjects, will contain some 
verses by Mrs. Craik, and papers on “ The 
Dwellings of the Poor,” “ The Revised Version,” 
and “ The Little Pilgrim in the Seen and the 
Unseen.” 

The first instalment of a serial story by 
Major Arthur Griffiths, entitled “ The Thin 
Red Line,” appears in this week’s number of 
Cassell's Saturday Journal. 

Mb. Richabd G. Moulton’s new book, 
Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist, has led to his 
being invited to join the committee of the New 
Shakspere Society, and read a paper before the 
society next session. Mr, Moulton has accepted 
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the invitation, has joined the committee, and 
will, on January 15, 1886, read a paper on 
“Character Development in Shakspere, as 
illustrated by ‘ Macbeth ’ and ‘ Henry V.’ ” 
Mr. Moulton has just put forth an interesting 
syllabus on “‘The Tempest’ as a Study of 
Enchantment,” which deepens and widens the 
ordinary view of the play. 

The large collection of books forming the 
library of “The German Club of Glasgow” 
has lately been amalgamated -with “The New 
library ’’ (Messrs. Wilson & M‘Cormick’s), and 
removed to their premises in 73 Saint Vincent 
Street. 

Dr. Olivieri, author of several works on 
Italian history and literature, and formerly a 
professor of literature in Italy, delivered a 
course of three lectures on “Italy and 
Italian literature,” at 7 Stanhope Terrace, 
Hyde Park Gardens, on the afternoons of June 
25, _ 26, and 27. The lectures, which were 
delivered in English, gave a comprehensive 
sketch of the subject from Dante to Leopardi 
and Rossetti, father of the English writers of 
that name. In especial, Dr. OUvieri aimed at 
showing that Italy is not only the land of 
music, poetry, and the arts, but also the home 
of great mechanical inventions and material 
discoveries. It may be mentioned that the late 
Dante G. Rossetti was much interested in the 
work of Dr. Olivieri. 

Mr. Ernest Aeon, of Manchester, has re- 

rinted for private circulation an article which 

e contributed to the Palatine Note-Book re¬ 
specting the birthplace and the death of Henry 
Ainsworth the commentator. It seems prob¬ 
able that Ainsworth, instead of being a Lan¬ 
cashire man, was a native of Swan ton Morley 
in Norfolk. Instead of being poisoned by the 
Jews, as sometimes stated, he died of the stone, 
and Mr. Axon has found a precise account of 
his disease in the writings of the famous 
Nicholas Tulpius. 

The London Institution proposes to enlarge 
its lecture programme by establishing courses 
of educational lectures on literature, science, 
art, &c. 

Next week, from Tuesday to Saturday, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library of Mr. 
Alexander Gardyne, which is particularly rich 
in Scotch books and in psalmody and hymn- 
ology. Among the rarities is a copy of the 
Kilmarnock edition of Bums (1786), in its 
original binding. 

The annual report of the Library Syndicate 
is printed in the current number of the Cam¬ 
bridge University Reporter. Among the most 
important accessions during the past year are 
a series of twenty-three volumes relating to 
Henry Nicholas and the Family of Love, printed 
between 1574 and 1606, and most of them 
extremely rare, which were presented by the 
master of Jesus; and a number of books printed 
in the Netherlands in the fifteenth century, 
which were purchased at the sale of the library 
of M. Fr. Vergauwen of Ghent. 

The New York Independent for June contains 
two articles on the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament in its bearings on theological doc¬ 
trine, by Dr. T. K. Cheyne. 

The Dietetic Reformer, the organ of the Vege¬ 
tarian Society (75 Prinoe’s Street, Manchester), 
contains an obituary notice and bibliography of 
the writings of the Rev. Robert Bailey Walker, 
for the benefit of whose family it has been 
found necessary to make an appeal. Mr. Wal¬ 
ker’s latest publication, a little story called 
The Squire of Inglebum, was printed in a 
reformed style of spelling. 

Among the thirty life-peers nominated by 
tte Crown, in consequence of the reform of the 
Hungarian House of Magnates, is M. Paul 


Gyulai, the well-known critic, novelist, and 
poet. 

Dr. Albrecht Wagner, of Erlangen, has 
just published (Heilbronn: Henninger) a fully 
collated and excellent edition of Marlowe’s 
Tarnburlaine. In his introduction he prints the 
sources of the play, which Mr. C. H. Herford 
pointed out in the Academy of October 20, 
1883, and discusses the editions, Marlowe’s 
character, &c. The book is a scholarly one, and 
does credit to Prof. Vollmoller’s series, in which 
it appears. 

One advantage of publishing a novel, or a 
story, in serial form is that the author has the 
opportunity of considering criticisms. We beg, 
therefore, to make two suggestions to the 
anonymous author of “In the Lion’s Den,” 
which has appeared in the two last numbers of 
the English Illustrated Magazine. On p. 617, 
men are represented as showing their familiarity 
with horses by slapping them on the pasterns, 
the one part of the equine frame which men 
familiar with horses would certainly not slap. 
On p. 668, in the description of a visit to Wales, 
we read:—“ It was too provoking to be at 
Helvellyn, and not to be able to ascend 
Snowdon. This last might, we think, have 
been corrected by the “ reader.” 

The Rev. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall writes thus: 

I offer a supplement to the last paragraph of 

Notes and News” in the Academy of June 27. 
In Canada (unless the law has recently enacted 
otherwise), if a newspaper-agent or a bookseller 
has gone on sending successive numbers of 
a newspaper or any periodical, the person to 
whom they have been sent must pay for them 
unless he can prove that he has counterordered 
them. A man may thus be put to the cost 
and the trouble of counteiordering ever so many 
publications, or find himself forced to pay for 
them.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CALIBAN ON ARIEL. 

“ His bac'cward loice is to utter foul speeches and 
to detract." 

The tongue is loosed of that most lying slave. 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness. Listen • 
“Lo, 

The real god of song, Lord Stephano, 

That s a brave god, if ev, r god were brave, 

And bears celestial liquor : but,” the knave 
(A most ridiculous monster) howls, “ we know 
From Ariel's lips what springs of poison flow, 
The chicken-heart blasphemer ! Hear him rave ! ” 
Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dan, the witch whose name 
Is darkness, and tin sun her eyes’ offence, 
Though hell’s hot sewerage breed no loatlilier elf, 
Men cry not shame upon thee, seeing thy shame 
So perfect: they but bid thee—“Bug-seed 
hence! ” 

A. C. Swinburne. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The July number of the Expositor is noticeable 
for the commencement of its series of articles 
on the Revised Version of the Old Testament, 
which will be as welcome to the special student 
as to the ordinary Bible reader, and to which 
we hope to return later. 

The Revue de Droit International for June 
contains several articles of present interest. 
The first is entitled “ Le Congrds de 
Vienne et la Conference de Berlin,” and is 
from the pen of Sir Travers Twiss. It traces 
back to the Congress of Vienna the inauguration 
of a new era in the history of the public law 
of Europe, of which the distinctive character 
has been the subordination of the particular 
interests of individual states to the general 
welfare of the community of states, and this 


more especially as regards the free navigation 
°* rivers, whioh separate or traverse different 
states. The provisions of the final act of the 
Congress of Vienna limited the application of 
this principle to the great rivers of Western 
Europe. The Congress of Paris of 1856 extended 
its application to the Danube; and the 
object of the Conference of Berlin was to extend 
its application still further, namely, to the two 
great arterial rivers of Western Afrioa—to wit 
the Niger and the Congo. 8ir Travers, in 
tracing step by step the conclusions of the 
conference, points out how each proposi- 
Uon submitted to its consideration was care- 
fully ex ami n ed, and no conclusion in the interest 
of the community of states was adopted without 
the consent of the particular state affected by it. 
Further, on the proposition of Sir Edward 
Malet, the plenipotentiary of Great Britain, the 
conference has declared the slave trade to be an 
exception to the general liberty accorded to 
commerce in the conventional basin of the 
Congo, and the several states represented 
at the conference have engaged that the 
territories of that basin shall not be allowed 
to serve as a market for the slave-dealers. 
An article by Professor Catellani, of Padua, 
on La Politique Coloniale de l’ltalie,” traces 
the origin of the Italian settlements on the shores 
of the Red Sea to the desire of Italy in 1869 to 
found a penal settlement at Assab, and sub¬ 
sequently to the attempt of the Rubattino 
Company to establish a commercial factory 
there m 1870. Both of these enterprises came 
to an untimely end, but in 1879 the Italian 
Government dispatched to Assab a scientific 
and military expedition. The professor traces 
the fortunes of this expedition, its absorption 
of the Rubattino Company, and its ultimate 
transformation into a sort of crown colony. 
Further, he justifies, upon various considerations 
of public law, the occupation of the island of 
Massowah, and the present attitude of the 
Italian government with regard to Turkey as 
the suzerain power. Dr. Van Swindeven con¬ 
tributes an article on ‘ 1 Le Projet du Code 
Penal Anglais de 1870.” Prof. Fusinato, of 
Macerate, treats of “ Le Droit International de 
la Kepublique Romaine,” more especially with 
reference to the “ Fetiales ” and the “ Recuper- 
atores.” An obituary notioe of Count Mamiani, 
b y Prof - Rivier, of Brussels, and a “Chronicle 
of International Facts in regard to Italy,” by 
Prof. Norsa, of Madrid, which is followed by a 
short “ Bibliographic,” complete the third 
number of the volume for the present year. 


AN ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

It is proposed to establish an English historical 
review, appearing quarterly, to be conducted 
somewhat after the model of the Revue His- 
torique or Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift. It 
will deal with English, American and dolonial 
history, and with such other branches of his¬ 
tory, ancient and modern, constitutional and 
ecclesiastical, as are likely to interest any con¬ 
siderable class of English students. 

Its general arrangement will be according to 
the following plan: (1) Original papers on his¬ 
torical subjects; (2) unedited documents of 
speoial historical value ; (3) full notices of the 
more important historical books appearing at 
home and abroad; (4) an historical bibliography 
giving briefer critical accounts of minor works, 
and a. classified summary of articles in English, 
American and continental periodicals dealing 
with subjects that lie within the scope of the 
Review; (5) surveys by foreign scholars of the 
progress of historical literature in other coun¬ 
tries, to be supplied from time to time; (6) com¬ 
munications from scholars connected with the 
great libraries, and with other store-houses of 
official information, in England and elsewhere; 
and (7) notes on subjects connected with his- 
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torioal research.. Present politics, as apart ftom 
history, -will not enter the legitimate field of 
the Review. . 

The Review will not in any way come into 
rivalry with existing publications. The inten¬ 
tion of the promoters is to establish for the 
first time a review in the English tongue dealing 
with strictly historical research, open to students 
in all fields of history, and at the same time 
addressing itself also to those who, while not 
professed historical scholars, interest themselves 
m historical inquiry. The Review will be under 
the editorship of the Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge, assisted by Mr. 
Reginald Lane Poole and a small committee of 
persons of known qualifications. To secure the 
due treatment of American history it is intended 
to have a corresponding editor in the United 
States. It is proposed that the first number 
should appear on January 1,1886. The Review 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 


BELEOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BOBHK, F. Iliaa u. Nibeltmgflnlied. Bine Parallele- 
Zn&im: Founder. I M. 80 Pf. ... 

Oladkl, L., etc. Le nouveau D6cam6ron. Quatrieme 
journ^e: oomme il vous plaira. Paris: Dentu. 6 fr. 
FOBSB, E. H. M£moires numlsmatiques de l’orlre 
souverain de Batnt Jean de Jerusalem. Home: 
ForzanL 25 fr. . 

Jbbusalem, E. Ueb. die Ariatotelizchen Einheiten im 
Drama. Bin Beitrag zur Poetik. Leipzig: Fock. 
8 M. 60 Pf. . . _ 

Kopalldc, J. Vorlesungen Ub. die Chronologie d. 

Mlttelalters. Wien: Hlrsch. 1 M. 

Noras sur les oavaleries 6trang6res. Paris: Baudoin 
2fr. 60 c. , _ . _ 

Rochas, A. de. Le livre de domain. Paris: Rouveyre. 

Rosny^* L£on de. La Patrie des Romains d’Orlent. 

Paris: Maisonneuve. 150fr. , 

Smond, Ch. L’Afghanistan : les Russes aux portes de 
l'lnde. Paris: Leodne. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Spbach- u. Litbratubdknxmalk, engliscne. 2. Bdcnn. 
Marlowes Werke. I. Tamburlaine. Hrsg. v. A. 
Wagner. Heilbronn: Henninger. 4 M. 


THEOLOGY. 

ROSKNTHAL, F. Vier apokryphlsohe Biicber aus der 
Zeit u. Sohule R. Akiba’s. Aseumptio Mosis. 
Das 4. Buoh Esra. Die Apokalypse Baruch. Das 
Buch Tobi. Leipzig: Schulze. 4 M. 


HISTORY. 

Oalvz, F., etc. Famlglie notabili Milanest. Cenni 
storied e genealogicd. Milan : Hoepli. 210 fr. 
Dbuffbl, A. v. Monumenta Tridenfcma. 2. Hit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BARONS OF CRICHK. 

0 King’s Bench Walk, Temple: June 17,1885. 

Mr. Chester Waters may rest quite assured 
that I shall take his pleasantries in good part; 
indeed, I doubt whether anyone, owing to the 
semi-obscurity of his witty utterances, can so 
fully comprehend and enjoy them as I do my- 
self. I always read his communications with 
pleasure, for they are sure to be the result of 
much labour and research, and pretty certain 
to exhihit some new light; although I am 
afraid that—like himself in perusing my pro¬ 
ductions—though I value very greatly his 
premises, I oannot always assent to his con¬ 
clusions or follow them—not that they are 
“rambling” (like my own, according to has 
view), but that they are but too often simple 
guesses, “ mere assumptions ” hammered into 
something like positive form by a surprising 
process of reiteration. 

I cannot allow Mr. Waters to escape from 
the charge I half-insinuated against him of 
“ dimidiating ” (a good heraldic term) Edward, 
the Sheriff of Salisbury, to make his theories 
consistent with each other—I fear I used the 
vulgar word “fit.” I regret to see that Mr. 
Waters practically pleads guilty to the charge 
of having recorded the death of Edward of 
Salisbury without a shadow of proof to support 
him. “ Oh, but,” says Mr. Waters, ‘ ‘ if proof is 
wanting, I have the most convincing probabili¬ 
ties to suggest in its stead! ” Let us test the 
value of these probabilities. “ He signed no 
more charters, as Edward Vice-Comes, after 
1090.” “In 1119 he appears in Normandy as 
a valiant warrior ‘fighting valiantly, and King 
Henry’s standard-bearer at the Battle of 
Brenmule ” ; in “ 1120 he attested the King s 
grant to Robt. de Clare ” ; and “ he died shortly 
before the year 1130, leaving a marriageable 
widow.” Let us take each fact separately. 
Together Mr. Waters thinks that they are so 
strong that the existence of more than one 
Edwardof Salisbury ‘ 1 becomes a positive chrono¬ 
logical necessity.” I do not say that there 
was but one Edward of Salisbury, I only 
deny Mr. Waters’s “necessity,” and I fear I 
scoff at his proofs. First, then, the faot that 
nothing is heard of the sheriff from 1090 to 
1119 goes for nothing ; he was evidently out of 
favour. He was of middle age in 1090, and for 
some reason he may have retired; and the fact 
that we know nothing of so great a personage 
(or of his son) till the latter period proves this 
and no more—that for some reason he (or his 
second son, if it was the case) was not a courtier 
during that period. Will Mr. Waters supply 
evidence of the presence at court of his son and 
heir, Walter de Salisbury, during this period ? 
I have none. Well, Edward reappears in 1119 
“ fighting valiantly.” I should like to see tie 
evidence of thia activity. I fear this glowing 


statement is a page taken from E. A. Freeman's 
“ Historical Romanoes.” It was no unoommon 
thing for very ancient knights to ride upon the 
battlefield, and if such a knight was appointed 
standard-bearer (vice the Toesnia in disgrace) 
he would be so described till his death, for the 
office was hereditary. Ordericus relates that 
the old Earl of Montfort fought valiantly 
when he was about eighty, and it is by no 
means dear that the Domesday sheriff was 
muoh over seventy at this period. But sup¬ 
posing that he was nearly one hundred years 
old, what was to prevent nun from marrying a 
young lady who ten years later would still be 
marriageable ? Age was the last consideration 
in a marriage, either in husband or wife, at 
that period. The important point was the 
number of knights’ fees the lady could bring 
as her dowry; if that was satisfactory she might 
be two years old or two hundred. Besides, there 
is no evidence that the lady’s second marriage 
occurred so late as 1130. She may have married 
again in 1120, the last known date of Edward 
of Salisbury’s existence, or she might have 
remained a widow during the intervening 
period. Patting aside the marriageable-widow 
argument as utterly worthless, it simply comes 
to this—that a man of the highest rank who 
was old enough to be sheriff (*'.e., over twenty- 
one in 1070) was on the battlefield forty-nine 
years later, when he was probably a little over 
seventy. This surely creates no positive chrono¬ 
logical necessity. Lord B ram well very recently, 
in the Lovat Peerage ease—if his facts were 
accurate—was happy in producing such a 
necessity. But here there is not only no 
neoessity, but absolutely there is nothing im¬ 
probable in the survivorship—oertainly nothing 
to justify this dimidiation. 

Mr. Waters writes triumphantly that “ if 
I seriously disbelieve in the existence of 
a second Edward of Salisbury I might 
well try to find some other name for the 
elder brother of Graelent de Taney.” _ In 
this I can readily aooommodate him, for it is 
on record that Rainald de Taney was his elder 
brother, and so Dugdale asserts. Somehow 
this Rainald is transformed into Edward of Salis¬ 
bury. Here is the mystery. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that one of these reoords is inaccurate. 
Now two of the records which give the name 
as Edward of Salisbury differ materially from 
each other in their spelling: that of 1189 
—the Rotulus de Dominabus—is known to be 
untrustworthy in many respects, and to have 
been written for the purposes of the kind’s 
exchequer at a time when many rightful heirs 
were wrongfully set aside, and their existence 
ignored. Is it too much to assume that these 
two inconsistent reoords are wrong, and that 
Dugdale’s authority is the correct one P. I 
confess I am inclined to set off Dugdale against 
Mr. Waters’s “necessity and, at any rate, I 
feel bound to deplore the rashness of a grave 
genealogist in asserting the fact of the death 
of the Domesday sheriff on such very doubtful 
testimony. If I believed in ghosts (as_ Mr. 
Waters imagines), the shade of the dimidiated 
sheriff (had I acted so indiscreetly) would for 
ever haunt me. . 

I see Mr. Waters denies that Gracia (whom 
the printer has made Graeoia) de Insula was 
ever oalled de Saleby, or belonged paternally 
to that family. Here Mr. Waters is absolutely 
wrong. There is a charter at the British 
Museum (Harleian Charters) in which this lady 
styles herself “Gracia de Saleby, widow of 
Brian de Insula and her seal of three cres¬ 
cents with a canton in chief bears upon it the 
legend, “ Sigill Gracia de Lisle”; and in a 
Boll (de Banco) of July 15, John I., aooording 
to my note, William de Hardreshill and Adam 
de Nevil had in their custody a certain girl 
called Gracia, the daughter of Agneta, who 
, was the wife of Thomas de Saleby. Agneta 
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m»y have been the beireee of Thomas fits Haoo; 
but a very little consideration would have shown 
that in aU probability more than one generation 
intervened between the lady of the time of 
Edward I. and the tenant of 1114. The Testa 
de Nevil records that Gracia de Insula held one 
fee in Saleby and. in Ulceby. I may add that 
Mr. Greenstreet points out to me that the name 
Saleby is in several documents spelt “ Sale- 
bury.” I hope this is to the point. 

Pym Yeatman. 


“OUTLINES OF THE WOELD’S HISTORY.” 

London: June 27, 1886 . 

I beg for a little space in reply to Mr. Pea¬ 
cock’s criticism in the Academy of J une 20, on my 
modest volume l hitlines of the World 1 ! History. I 
am obliged to my critic for his acknowledgment 
that the book has some “ solid instructive read¬ 
ing,” and that I am “ well furnished with facts,” 
and quite correct in my dates—things of no 
small importance in a historical work. I must 
contend, however, that—judged by its object, 
as avowed in the title-page and preface—the 
book contains nothing that is ‘‘ out of place 
and I shall show that Mr. Peacock is wholly 
wrong in trying to convict me of “ confusion,” 
which he declares to “run through the whole 
book.” If “ erring words” and “inept phrases” 
are so abundant, I invite him to quotation in 
support of his random assertion. He begins by 
declaring that he does not know for what the 
book is intended—as a school-book, or for 
“ self-help,” or as a book of reference. I reply 
that its objeot is generally to instruct the 
ignorant on a subject deplorably neglected in 
our higher schools, a subject of vast importance, 
which men and women, even in the class we 
call “cultured,” know very little about. 

Mr. Peacock then falls foul of a sentence 
which he calls “ not very intelligible ”—to the 
effect that “ history is the working-out of the 
divine plan in the government of the world.” 
He gives me some needless instruction as to the 
meaning of the word “ history,” and points out 
that “ a record of events ” cannot be called 
“ a working-out of a divine or any other plan.” 
Most true. But still there is no “confurion,” 
except in the mind of my critic, or of one deter¬ 
mined to find or to make confusion. In the 
sentence attacked, “history” means, of course 
(as a moment’s thought must show, without any 
great degree of intelligence in the thinker), not 
“a record of events,” but the events themselves, 
and, from the point of view stated, the events 
recorded in history are literally the working out 
of a plan. 

The next point is my assertion that the 
cause of Christianity was greatly aided by the 
fact that in the earlier ages of its promul¬ 
gation mankind were, to a large extent, in a 
servile and miserable condition, and, being 
sorely in want of a religion, were “looking 
round the universe for a helper and a friend. 
This phrase excites Mr. Peacock's merriment, 
and he indulges his taste for sarcasm by won¬ 
dering “ What kind of an undertaking it 
may be to look round the universe.” I shall 
not stop to inform him. I will only observe 
that a thinking being can, with the mind’s eye, 
look round everywhere, and. the universe is 
expressly mentioned in order to include regions 
beyond this little earth, where no helper or 
friend was to be found. It is somewhat strange, 
however, that, if Mr. Peacock does not know 
what “looking round the universe” means, he 
should pronounce it, in grandiloquent style, to 
be “ one of the greatest intellectual efforts ” to 
do so. I maintain, in every word, the view 
given as to the early days of Christianity. It 
is not strange at all that men and women sunk 
in misery and servitude should, in and by Chris¬ 
tianity, rise to a higher condition. It is a 
glorious fact, which proves the divine origin of 


that religion, that weakness, misery, depend¬ 
ence do become, for those who humbly receive 
the faith, strength, happiness, power—all given 
from above; and, as my critic is clearly a 
believer in a God, I am surprised that he 
does not see that the weakness and misery 
of mankind were the very things that excited 
the divine compassion, and fitted human beings 
to receive the new and heaven-bora belief. 

The rest of my task is easy. Mr. Peacock 
adduces, as an instance of my “ perilous rash¬ 
ness ” in historical speculation, the sentence 
about the divisions among Protestant sects, 
and the possibility (for nothing more is stated) 
of united effort against the common foe 
(Popery) bringing over Ireland to the new 
faith. It is a strange thing that a critic, 
one of those who sit in the seat of the scorn¬ 
ful, who are supposed to know everything, 
and to look down from the heights of a vast 
superiority on us poor authors toiling and 
crawling below, should not be well acquainted 
with the contents of so common a work as Lord 
Macaulay’s essays. Let Mr. Peacock turn to 
the paper on Von Banke’s History of the 
Popes, and he will find that (with acknow¬ 
ledgement) I have adopted the great historian’s 
view, and ventured, on his authority, to express 
the belief that Ireland might have been brought 
over to Protestantism! Mr. Peacock is also 
(if Macaulay be right) entirely wrong in assert¬ 
ing that Protestant differences caused greater 
zeal in missionary efforts among the Celts of 
Ireland, for it happens that no Protestant efforts 
whatsoever were made in that direction. 

I trust that I have succeeded in showing that, 
while I have nowhere in my little book claimed 
for myself the position of a philosophical 
historian, I have not, in my rare excursions 
from the region of pure narrative, been guilty 
of the “ confusion ” and “ rashness ” attributed 
to me by my critio. Edgar Sanderson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, July e, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

Thursday, July 9,6 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
“ The Anoestors of Birds,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 
Friday, July 10,6 p.m. Quekett Mioroeoopioal Olub. 


SCIENCE. 

Life of Frank Buclcland. By his Brother- 
in-Law, G. 0. Bompas. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) 

The chief facts in Frank Buckland’s life are 
few and known to every one. His school 
days at Winchester, his connection as assistant 
surgeon with the Life Guards, his work as 
Inspector of Fisheries, and his genial writings, 
exhaust the incidents of an uneventful life. 
But his personal characteristics were most 
attractive. No one ever met him without 
longingto meet him again. His simple, earnest, 
humorous temperament reflected itself in all 
he wrote, so that no one read a book by him 
without also determining to read the next 
he should publish. Thus he had an enormous 
number of friends and acquaintances, from 
the highest in the land to the giants and 
dwarfs, and, lower still, the waifs and strays, 
of human life in London. Fifty-four years 
seem a short span in which to break down the 
apathy of Englishmen to the life and suffer¬ 
ings of the lower animals, to instil a love of 
natural history among the people, and to set 
on foot some of the most important enter¬ 
prises in the way of acclimatisation and fish 
culture in order to benefit the economical 
condition of his country. Yet it is Buck- 
land’s merit to have succeeded in this. He 


was able to die with the pleasant conscious¬ 
ness of having made no enemies, and of 
having by his teachings largely increased the 
happiness of his fellow-men by directing 
them to the practical stndy of nature. The 
life of such a man well deserved to be 
written. Buckland was a philanthropist of 
no ordinary kind. He strove to augment the 
sum of England’s material resources, and he 
left men more cheerful, genial and friendly 
than he found them. 

The portrait prefixed to this volume recalls 
the outward presentment of “poor Frank 
Buckland,” as his friends still speak of him ; 
and the memoir will give a stranger a fairly 
adequate notion of his versatility and yet his 
perseverance, of the friendly aid he rendered 
to all who sought him with any zoological 
difficulty, of his humourous conversation, 
his fun and abandon. No more uncon¬ 
ventional naturalist ever lived. Thoreau 
cherished an eager love of nature, and loved 
to cast aside the restraints of civilised 
life in the woods or solitudes which he 
affected. Frank Buckland was genuine and 
unconventional even in the heart of London, 
among the best society of his day. Who 
does not remember him with his shirt sleeves 
tucked up, smoking a cigar as he fed his pet 
trout at South Kensington? Perhaps the 
reader was privileged to call upon him in 
Albany Street, which is so identified in many 
men's minds with the charming pets and con¬ 
versation of Buckland. A huge sea-monster 
would probably be found lying in the passage 
waiting to be cast in plaster for the museum. 
Bats or hedgehogs, monkeys and suricates 
would beset the visitor as he entered. A 
laughing jackass, or a parrot, might regard 
him with airs of oomical hostility. The 
master, again coatless, greeted him with a 
cigar, and led the way to the study, which 
often was literally a den. Birds, salmon or 
trout would then be discussed with such 
abundance of humorous illustration, such 
wealth of experience and insight, that the 
visitor felt on leaving that he had received a 
new impulse to study nature’s wonders for 
himself. Buckland was nothing if not prac¬ 
tical. For the determination of species, the 
cataloguing of varieties under long Latin 
names, and the like, he cared nothing. Not 
theory, but actual experience, was most to his 
mind, and the work to which he devoted his 
life yet flourishes and bears abundant fruit. 

His school life at Winchester is told in an 
amusing fashion here. Few boys ever made 
bettor use of the liberty so wisely granted at 
this excellent school. All his play hours 
were given up to rats, snakes, slow-worms, 
and the like. Like St. John’s, his “ scob ” 
must often have resembled a miniature 
menagerie rather than its orthodox use as a 
book box. The story of his first attempt at 
dissection in the hospital there is very 
characteristic. The reminiscences of the 
waterman, of the under porter (still called by 
the names of the minor prophets in regular 
succession), of the present Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s and Dr. Gabell (not Galele, as here 
spelt) are sufficiently amusing. A perusal of 
them might convert many an anxious mother 
who fears the fagging system for her boy. 
Buckland’s Oxford days are duly com¬ 
memorated. 

So early as 1846 the earnest view he took 
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of life may be discerned in bis journal. 
He wrote there: “My object in studying 
medicine is not to gain a name, money, and 
high practice, but to do good to my fellow- 
creatures and assist them in the hour of 
need ; ” and again : “ my object in life, to be 
a great high priest of nature and a great 
benefactor of mankind.” Twenty years after, 
in 1865, we find him remembering the good 
works of the founder of 'Winchester College, 
William of Wykeham, and resolving in his 
own humble way to imitate him. Accordingly 
he at once erected a storm barometer for the 
use of the fishermen at Heme Bay. Greatly 
owing to his advocacy an international close 
time, prohibiting the killing of seals in the 
Arctic regions until after April 3, was 
established. This was a distinct work of 
humanity. The chief glory of his life, how¬ 
ever, was his perseverance in overcoming the 
national want of enterprise in the acclimatisa¬ 
tion of animals and birds which seemed likely 
to augment the economical resources of the 
country, and his exertions in artificial fish¬ 
hatching. Already we are so used to the regular 
addition of thousands of trout and salmon to 
those naturally bred in our rivers that there is 
a danger lest Buckland’s zeal in the matter 
should be forgotten. Nobody ever consulted 
him on these subjects in vain. His kindness 
of heart was conspicuous. Every form of 
suffering, whether in mankind or animals, at 
once appealed to his help. His charity, if 
unostentatious, was large. Several striking 
instances are given by Mr. Bompas. The 
aim of his father in writing the celebrated 
Bridgewater Treatise on Geology was ever 
Frank’s purpose in all his writings. He was 
never better pleased than when he had dis¬ 
covered some small, yet admirable, instance 
in nature showing the Creator’s beneficence 
and design, and was ever an uncompromising 
opponent of Darwinian doctrines. To send 
men out into the open air to observe the 
marvels of nature for themselves was always 
his object, and to stimulate their curiosity 
towards this end was kept prominently in 
view in everything he wrote. His influence 
upon domestic natural history may be best 
estimated by considering the void which was 
caused by has death. 

Many excellent stories will be found in 
this volume, than which no more interesting 
book for the young can be imagined. His 
humour transpires in every page to delight 
elder readers. We can only find room for 
two specimens: “It is believed that the 
instinct of the salmon leads it back to the 
place where it was bred;” “and I hope it 
is true,” Frank Buckland used to say, “ for 
many thousands have been hatched out in my 
kitchen.” Again, when fishing with two of 
Capt. Salvin’s cormorants in the Teme, he on 
one occasion jumped in and helped the birds 
to capture a fine grayling, weighing nearly 
three pounds. He writes of it: “the only 
person not pleased was the miller, who Baid, 
‘he never see’d three such poachers in his 
life in the water together as them long-necked 
birds with straps round their necks and the 
gent as ought to have a strap round his’n.’ ” 

This book will have a large circulation 
among country book clubs and amateur 
naturalists. All Buckland’s friends, indeed, 
will be thankful for so touching a memorial 
of a genuine man, whose example in devotion 


to science and love to his neighbour is well 
worth bearing in mind. Mr. Bompas has 
grasped the true object of a biography in his 
treatment of his brother-in-law’s life. He 
has everywhere as far as possible allowed 
Frank Buckland’s tptissima verba, his journals 
and articles, to speak for themselves. By 
this treatment a life-like portrait is secured. 
No higher praise can be bestowed upon it 
than to say that Frank’s cheery accents seem 
to resound from every page. 

M. G. Watkirs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CERTAIN PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT LINEAR 
MEASURES. 

London : June SO, 1888. 

I have for a considerable length of time been 
engaged on an investigation concerning the 
units of measure among certain ancient nations; 
and though there is not space, within the limits 
of a mere communication like the present, 
to enter upon the whole ground gone over, 
which would moreover entail a considerable 
number of figures and illustrations, I will, as 
briefly as possible, recapitulate some of the 
leading results, about which, I think, there is 
little reasonable ground for doubt, and which 
may lead to interesting results. 

1. Peru .—From the measurements afforded, 
mostly by a number of small objects, it would 
appear that the ancient Peruvians of the time 
of the Incas employed the same inch and foot 
as did the Aztecs and Toltecs, and Central 
Americans: viz., a foot equal to 11$ inches Eng¬ 
lish, or say a fraction more than the old Roman 
or Solon’s foot. This foot=‘298 of a metre, and 
was divided into twelve equal parts. As with the 
Mexican foot, in reducing English foot measure¬ 
ments as given in books of travel and archi¬ 
tecture, it is only necessary to add 2 per cent; 
100 English feet equal 102 Mexican and 
Peruvian. 

2. Mexico and Central America .—From 
measurements of many small objects again, 
as well as from various other confirmatory 
methods, it may be safely stated that the unit 
of measure employed by the ancient Mexicans 
was a foot of 12 inches, equal to Ilf inches 
English. Since arriving at this conclusion, I 
have received a little pamphlet on the subject 
of ancient “American Linear Measures,” by 
Dr. Daniel Brinton, of Philadelphia, in which 
he shows that the old Mexican octacatl 
was, “ as deduced from the yard, or Vara 
De Burgos, equal to to 9‘84 English feet, 
which would make the octacatl a 10 foot 
measure, and a multiple of the length of a foot; 
as is proved by an analysis of the word." That 
result, Dr. Brinton adds, “ is as interesting as 
it is new, as it demonstrates that the metrical 
unit of ancient Mexico was the same as that of 
ancient Rome, i.e., the length of the footprint.” 
Mr. H. Seebohm says the Roman foot, or foot 
of Solon, was—'296 metre, consequently Dr. 
Brinton's calculation is almost identical with 
my own, viz., -298; which, moreover, is fairly 
deducible from the 4 palm foot of the Egyptian 
(royal) cubit of ‘525 metre. Mr. Petrie’s 
reductions of the Mexican foot of ‘260, as well 
as of other old North American ones of - 170, 
•315, and "325, seem to be incorrect. My 
correction of 2 per cent, added in fact to Dr. 
Brinton’s 9'84 10-foot measure, would make 
the old octacatl almost precisely 10 old Mexican 
feet, The same correction also added to 
the 11-foot 9-inch diameter of the celebrated 
Mexican “Calendar” stone, would show that 
a precise diameter of 12 feet was intended. 
Moreover, on that very stone, round a portion 
of the outside or rim, are 18 square divisions or 
cartouches, representative of the months of the 


Mexican year, each exactly a Mexican foot 
square. Curiously, the equally celebrated so- 
called “sacrificial” stone, probablyonoe also a 
calendar, stated to be a few inches over 9 feet 
English in diameter, would, for 9-feet 5 inches, 
give 360 to 365 Mexican inches for circumfer¬ 
ence, probably intended as 1 inch for each day 
of the year. In Lady Brassey’s fine collection 
of gold ornaments from graves in Antioquia, 
Northern South America, figured and described 
by Mr. Bryce Wright, there is a gold band 23| 
English inches long, evidently intended or cut 
off for 2 Mexican feet (= 23$ inches). A 
number of articles in the same collection 
measure exactly 1, 1$, 2, 2$, and 3 inches 
Mexican. A flat jade object, like a paper-knife, 
with 2 holes for suspension, probably to a work¬ 
man's belt, measures precisely 6 inches Mexican, 
and may have been a half-foot measure. 

3. Mound Builders of North America .— 
Prof. Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, in his second 
edition of Prehistoric Man, p. 221, describes a 
curious stone tablet or implement, found in a 
grave mound at Cincinnati in 1841 (it is also 
figured or described in Squier and Davis, and 
other works). His figure is given $ size, but is 
not quite accurate, for I have since received a 
rubbing from a cast of the original in the 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, and do not 
find that Dr. Wilson’s figure is correct, nor the 
description of some of the details. This tablet 
has never been thoroughly explained. Some 
have thought it to be a calendar, others a 
measure, and some a mere stamp for printing 
textile materials. The greater part of its upper 
surface is covered with a scroll-like pattern, 
but at each end are scales, containing 
each two sets of divisions, evidently intended 
for some special purpose. Describing it best 
from the tracing or rubbing sent me by Dr. 
Blackmore, of Salisbury, it has at one end a 
series of 23 * 1 small nearly equal divisions, in 
connexion with 7 larger ones, say 3$ small to 
each larger one; and at the opposite end a 
series of 6 larger divisions, in connexion with 
20 t 4 smaller ones, somewhat similarly disposed. 
The length of each Beale is about 2$ inches 
English. The longer sides of the tablet are 
curved to a 12 mound inch radius. The length 
and breadth of the stone tablet itself is very 
nearly 5 inches English by 2$ at the narrower 
middle part; consequently almost exactly the 
same by Mexican measure. It struck me that 
this tablet looked very much as having some¬ 
thing to do with a possible half-foot measure ; 
and I further observed at each comer, not before 
noticed by any archaeologist, 2 straight lines, 
evidently not forming part of the general orna¬ 
mental scroll pattern, which I guessed might 
possibly have been intended to represent the 
mound builders’ standard inch, or finger 
breadth. On scaling this as a foot of 12 
inches, I found I had obtained means of a 
measure for many North American things 
de’cribed in books and museums, which 
has, in other ways, been curiously con¬ 
firmed. It is even a unit of measure for the 
stone tablet itself. This mound inch is shorter 
than the English inch, in the proportion of 10 
to 12; and it is evident that the mound foot 
was one divided into 12 inches, for the tablet 
itself is exactly 6 of its own standard inches in 
length, i.e., doubtless half a foot, and exactly 3 
inches in width at the middle or narrower part, 
and 3$ across the wider ends. In Dr. C. 
Abbott’s Primitive Industry of America, fig. 356, 
p. 375, there is figured and described what is 
called a ‘ ‘ Slickstone ”; and noticing a number of 
small notches (about 8 or 10 to an inch) on it, 

I tried the length, and found it to be 6$ inohes 
long, but with a large corrective notch right 
across near one end, at precisely the 6-inch 
length. With often equal success I applied 
this, my mound builder’s foot-rule, to many 
objects described by Squier and Davis, and in 
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Dr. Abbott’s book more particularly, which 
I have no space at present to go farther into, 
but refer to figs. 142, 192, 195, 302—particu¬ 
larly to fig. 36a, p. 383, a fish-totem measure, of 
exactly 1 mound foot in length and nearly 3 
inches in breadth. Also see fig. 43, p. 71, repre¬ 
senting a flattish stone of about 7 * 31 inches, 
whereon are scratched a series of 15 small 
notches exactly = 1J mound inch, showing a 
decimal division, with four other larger 
notches, showing some other inch. It would 
appear, then, that the length of the mound 
builders’ foot was precisely 10 inches English 
= ■254 metre, and that there would be 7 
mound inches to 6 Mexican inches. Entirely 
independently of my own results, I have since 
found in Dr. Brinton’s pamphlet, p. 11, 

" Colonel C. Wbittesley, of Cleveland, in 1883 
analysed 87 measurements of these mound earth¬ 
works by the method of even division, and con¬ 
cluded that 30 inches (English) was about the 
length or was one of the multiples of their metrical 
standard; ” 

thus indirectly confirming my own discovery 
that the mound foot of 12 inches was precisely 
= 10 English inches, at least so far that 30 is a 
multiple of 10. From about 200 mound mea¬ 
surements I have found that 25 English, or 30 
mound, feet is a probable standard unit for 
large measurements. Squier and Davis men¬ 
tion prehistoric North American garden plots 
12$ English feet wide, which would = 15 or 
V mound feet. 

Incidentally, I have also reason for sup¬ 
posing that the mound builders’ acre, or 
larger unit of superficial measure, was equal to 
1§ to 1,* English acre with square-side of 300 
mound feet (30 x 10), equal to 250 English feet, 
and that the favourite square and circle areas 
of 20, 27, and 40 (or 41), acres English meant 
15, 20 and 30 mound acres respectively. 

If the mound builder’s foot of 12 inches (finger 
breadths ?) was equal to 10 English inches, it 
would follow that most mound measures expres¬ 
sed in English feet (as in Squier and Davis’s 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ) would 
give for 250 feet, say 300; for 750, 900 ; for 
835, 1,000; for 920, 1,100; for 1,000, 1,200; 
for 1,080, 1,300 ; though it is not im¬ 

possible that Mexican feet for large measures 
may have been sometimes also used, in propor¬ 
tion of about 12 to 13; when 930 feet would be 
= 1,000 feet, or side of a favourite square area 
of 15 mound acres or 20 English acres. 

4. Prehistoric Measures of North America .— 
Besides many objects found in the mounds 
of Ohio and Tennessee evidently giving mound 
builders measure, as well as in New Jersey, 
Masachusetts and New Hampshire, I had been 
much puzzled by measurements, evidently in¬ 
tentional and rather regularin their discordance, 
showing reference to some other scale of linear 
measure, and giving apparently evidence of a 
near accordance with the English foot. In 
trying them with the old Mexican foot and inch 
scale I found some excellent accordances; and it 
may turn out, remarkable as it may seem and 
bearing important results, that at the time of the 
mound builders, 1,000 to 2,000 years ago 
probably, there co-existed over large parts of 
North America at least two distinct sets of linear 
measures, probably used by different races of 
people; and that one of these was no other than 
the identical one we have shown to exist, prob¬ 
ably at a somewhat later period, in Mexico and 
Peru. There is no space for me to go fully 
into this subject at the present time; but in 
part confirmation of it, I must go back to the 
Cincinnati stone tablet of measure, to which I 
have already referred. It struck me that the 
two sets of scales, one at each end of the 
tablet, might refer to these two scales, and 
prove to have been intended as a mode of 
comparison between them; and that solution 
of the question appears to be the correct 


one, after a protraoted investigation of that 
curious and puzzling instrument. 

Without a figure or drawing of the tablet, 
it is not easy to give a very clear description of 
it; but it may be stated that the six larger 
divisions on the left hand are in length pre¬ 
cisely equal to two Mexican inches, or j of 
a foot, consequently each equal $ of that inch, 
and that they have attached to them a decimally 
divided scale of twenty smaller divisions, over 
and beyond which, at each end, are two more 
similar small ones, apparently so placed as a 
mere stop-gap, or for symmetry. On the oppo¬ 
site end are 7 larger divisions, each a trifle 
smaller than those on the other side, in con¬ 
nexion with 23 smaller sub-divisions and one 
over. The first 6 of these 7 are precisely 
2 inches, and therefore also | of what I have 
little doubt had referenco to another co-ex¬ 
istent unit of measure, which I call the North 
American prehistoric unit, and which I have 
likewise found to measure with great exactness 
several objects, notably several stone tubes, 
some objects in Squier and Davis’s museum 
at Salisbury, and also certain figures given 
in Abbott’s Primitive Industry and the Pea¬ 
body Museum Reports, as gorgets, pendants, 
&c., &e. Of this measure there are as nearly 
as possible 13 to 12 Mexican, and 11 to 10 
English, and 6 to 6J of the smaller or mound 
inches, while 6j of the larger divisions on this 
scale are equal to the 6 larger Mexican ones 
on the opposite or left-hand side of the tablet. 
This prehistoric inch is intermediate, in fact, 
between the mound inch, as indicated by the 
tablet itself, and the Mexican inch. Whether 
11 or 12 of these inches made the foot, I cannot 
certainly say, though probably 11. That is, 
perhaps, a rather unusual multiple; but 5$ 
inches exactly measure the tablet itself. Mr. 
Petrie gives 11 '66 English inches as a Celtic and 
old Aryan prehistoric unit, also 22 inches, and 
I have found a unit pointing to 33 inches in 
Polynesia. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that this tablet was one of measure, and 
had reference to at least two distinct units 
of linear measure, used probably by the 
mound building workmen. The tablet itself, 
of course, representing another and different 
one, the mound builders’ doubtless var excellence, 
with its own standard or unit inch, does not 
tally with the two scales re erred to, engraved 
on its upper surface, one of which almost 
certainly represents the Mexican measure, the 
equivalent of the so-called Solon’s foot. As 
7 mound are just equal to 6 Mexican, it is not 
unlikely that reference was intended to that 
proportion ; the 7 larger divisions (= 23° 
smaller) are as near as can be = 2$ mound 
inches; but that multiplied by 2 or 3 does not, 
however, give an exact half-foot. It must be 
borne in mind, also, that as the mound builders 
were skilled in square and oircle mensuration 
and circumvallation, it is possible some refer¬ 
ence to the well-known ratio of 3 to 1 might 
even have been intended in connexion with 
circumferences of circles and their diameters, or 
possibly with diagonals and diameters; for oppo¬ 
site each of the larger divisions there are on an 
average 3$ smaller ones. Supposing, say, that 
the 4th division meant 400 feet (of either scale), 
then 400 x 3 - 3 might roughly have stood for 
the more exact 3 to 3-14. This is, however, a 
less likely explanation than the simpler one— 
viz., that the tablet was a half-foot measure, 
showing 2 or 3 different co-existing linear 
units of measure, used by several neighbour¬ 
ing or allied peoples. The whole of this tablet 
is most curious and important, and so far has 
never been explained. On the reverse side of 
the stone are three large rough grooves, evi¬ 
dently made by the sharpening of some pointed 
tool. Involved with the scroll pattern on the 
upper side may be noticed seventeen small 
bosses or centres, many of which give, very 


exactly, distances apart of one inch, both 
mound and Mexican. The pattern itself may 
be semi-Mexican. 

As no mound measures so far have been found 
in Central America, Peru, or Mexico, it would 
follow that in all probability the mound builders 
themselves neither migrated there nor came 
from thence; and it confirms the opinion that 
the Toltecs and ancient Mexicans came in all 
probability from the North, as has generally 
been indeed supposed; but what is most in¬ 
teresting would seem to follow, viz., that the 
mound builders, and the people allied to, or 
the ancestors of, the Toltecs, &o., must have, 
perhaps some two thousand years ago, co¬ 
existed and lived together in large parts of 
America, extending from New York to Ohio 
and Tennessee, and not been exclusively con¬ 
fined to the mound districts par excellence. In 
fact, objects giving mound measures seem to 
occur in New Jersey and the New England 
States, and each set of people used their own 
peculiar standard of linear measure, consisting of 
twelve smaller or larger inches to a correspond¬ 
ing smaller or largor foot, probably employing 
also a 10 or 30-foot measure, and having a fixed 
acre with side of 300 feet mound, or 250-260 
feet Mexican: unless, indeed, they may possibly 
have had for larger measures one and the same 
standard. But that may require further inves¬ 
tigation. For convenience, I here append the 
length of the inches I have been referring to, 
along with the English. 

Mound Inch, N. America, 
12 to foot = a finger breadth, 
orldigit Foot=Joubit(?). 
Prehistoric N. American 
Inch, 11 to foot(?). 
Mexican, Peruvian, and N. 
American Inch, 12 to foot 
= Solon’s foot, or Roman.* 
English inch, 12 to foot. 

I have a gorget from Ohio precisely six 
Mexican inches in length. A number of objects 
mentioned in Dr. Abbott’s Primitive Industry 
appear to give excellent Mexican scale measure¬ 
ments—pp. 144, 374, 383, 381, 373, 352, 330, 
71, &o. The notches and distances of holes in 
gorgets, pendants, &c., will, I believe, often 
give either mound or Mexican inches. And, 
in fact, I hope that by means of these three 
scales or systems of measure for ancient 
America, when fully worked out, a flood of 
light may be thrown upon the habits and 
implements of her ancient peoples, possibly in¬ 
dicating how they may have been related to 
each other or to the old world. 

5. China and Japan .—There appear to be 
several different foot and inch measures in 
China and Japan. According to Mr. H. 
Beebohm, the Chinese and Japanese have a foot 
decimally divided, exactly equal to our English 
foot. According to Williams, a good authority, 
the chih = 13$ English inches, but others also 
= 141, 14'62 to 14*81. He elsewhere gives 
also an inch-11 x IO-14'O inches English. On 
an old foot rule (of bamboo) measure in the 
British Museum 1 find it so divided; and on 
a new Japanese foot measure the inch-1$ 
English x 10-15 inches. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the best and oldest 
measure in China is the foot =12 English 
inches, -305 metre, decimally divided into 10 
inches of 1’25 English. But what is of con¬ 
siderable interest, as showing that this nnit was 
not recently borrowed direct from Europe, 
I have found that it must have been a measure 
employed without change two thousand years 
ago in the manufacture of what is called sword 
money! These appear generally to measure very 


* The Mexican Inch is exactly *>* of the foot 
(4 palms) of '300 metre as derived from the 
Egyptian cubit of "525 metre. 
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precisely 6, 5, and 4J of these Chinese inches, 
and it is a point that will, I think, bear fuller 
investigation. The oldest round bronze cash 
that is in my own collection, said to bo 200 B.C., 
measures precisely one old Chinese inch across. 
The old Chinese inch = 1 "25 English ; and Mr. 
Seebohm believes that this old Chinese, as well 
as perhaps the English foot itself, may be 
derived from an Assyrian or Babylonian cubit 
of ’533, as given by Lepsius, thus : 

(Royal cubit 6+1) = 7)'33.'l 

•0761 — palm. 

4 

•3044 

Anything throwing light on the early con¬ 
nexion between Babylonia and China or other 
countries cannot, at the present time, fail to bear 
good results. 

6. Mongol. —At p. 316 of Col. Yule’s Travels 
of Marco Polo is a description and figure half size 
of a most important specimen of what is called 
a “ Table d’or de Commandment,” the “ Paiza ” 
of the Mongols. It is of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, having engraved on it letters 
in the Baspa character. This is described by 
Schmidt as measuring 12-2 inches long, by 
3-65 wide; and by Ramusio as a cubit in length 
and 5 fingers wide, and as weighing between 
24-32 ounces. This tablet was found in the 
Government of Yenesei in Eastern Siberia; and 
being so important an object, perfectly finished 
and of solid silver gilt, and running so near the 
old Chinese foot, viz., *311 metre as against 
•305, it should receive some attention as having 
been possibly cut or cast by the measure of the 
then existing Mongol foot, or as part of fome 
cubit. This tablet measures 8 A- inches of the 
newer and larger Chinese measure. 

7. Hittite. —In looking over the plates in Dr. 
Wright’s Empire of the Hittites, recently pub¬ 
lished, it struck me that the apparent regularity 
of the spaces and lines, which divided the 
rows or parallel series of enclosed hieroglyphs, 
might furnish indications of some fixed measure, 
possibly in connexion with the old Assyrian or 
Greek. Mr. W. H. Rylands, secretary of the 
Biblical Archaeological Society, kindly sent me 
a number of these measurements from the so- 
called Hamath stones; those of the Jerabis stones 
I have not yet received. The results are inte¬ 
resting ; the average space, with a few very 
irregular exceptions, gives exactly 4J English 
inches. Multiplied by 3, this would give a foot 
of 12J English inches, or '323 metre, probably 
derived from one of the old Assyrian cubits. 
Mr. Seebohm, who has thoroughly gone into 
the question of ancient cubits and feet, informs 
me that this is almost identical with a foot de¬ 
rived from the Olympic cubit, say of - 320 metre. 
The Hittite foot of 4J x 3 = -320, i.e., # J 0 part 
o f the Olympian stadium. Prof. Lepsius gives the 
Babylonian cubit = '5333 

_6 rods or reeds. 

3-200 « 60 = 192 stadia, 
which, if treated as a decempeda, gives a foot 
of •320. This, if fully confirmed, is of sin¬ 
gular interest in connexion with Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Hittite, and Greek civilisation and 
ancient inter-communication, a subject at the 
present time occupying considerable attention. 

There was, I understand, from Mr. See¬ 
bohm (see also Mr. Petrie’s Inductive Metre - 
logy), another old Assyrian cubit, equivalent to 
•560 (? = the modem Persian), which, treated 
as a decempeda, gives another foot of *325 ; 
and the same as what is called the Drusian, or 
Old Belgio, foot. Mr. Seebohm further alludes 
to Herodotus as stating that the foot = 4 palms 
out of the seven (i.e., 6 + 1). 

The cubit of 7) - 560 palms 

“^OS x 4 = -320. 

I hope at a future period to go more fully 
into these questions, and to give fuller illustra¬ 


tions and figures. In the meantime, I content 
myself with stating what appear to me to be 
sufficiently well authenticated results on some¬ 
what novel ground. R. P. Greg. 


“ ARABIAN MATRIARCIIATE." 

London: June 39,18s6. 

May I bo permitted, with reference to the 
letter of Dr. E. B. Tylor in last week’s 
Academy, to refer such of your readers as may 
feel an interest in the subject to p. 275 of 
vol. xvii., New Series, of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, where they will find 
quoted integrally the words of Dr. Tylor, as 
reported in the Times of August 30, 1884. In 
a subsequent quotation ( ib. 291), I omitted the 
words italicised in his letter, because I had 
no objection to them, considering the erroneous 
part of the statement to be comprised in the 
words given as a concluding summary. I 
would wish also to be allowed to say that, in 
my view, I have not “served my writ on the 
wrong man.” The Montreal speech contained 
the words I thought, and still think, erroneous. 
Dr. Tylor was the speaker, according to the 
Times report, and I have not seen them else¬ 
where. The question having now been fairly 
raised will probably be judged by the Oriental¬ 
ists of Europe. Thirdly, I must disclaim any 
pretension to having demolished arguments put 
forward by Prof. Robertson Smith, whose argu¬ 
ments I have never yet seen, and knew of at 
the time only from their being mentioned in 
Prof. Wilken’s treatise. I would wish to repeat 
here the assurance of my admiration of, and 
gratitude to, each one of the three eminent 
men named above, as well as to many other 
workers like them, who devote their time to 
the storing up of information for the benefit 
of the many. Like a diamond, each piece of 
such information is of great value, even though 
a flaw may occasionally perchance be discovered 
in it. J. W. Redhouse. 


TORQUATUS GENNADIES. 

Jesus College, Oxford: June 35, 1886 . 

It may interest some readers of the Academy 
to hear that there is a subscripts in a MS. of 
Martial in the British Museum (Arund. 136, 
the Codex Arondellianus or Q of Schneidewin) 
which throws some light on Torquatus Genna¬ 
di us, the emendator of Martial. The subscripts 
in question is written in red letters on f. 123v. 
of the MS. before Ep. 4 of Lib. xiii.: 

“ In senatu uincentii et frangitii. cc.xv. Ftbr. 
Epigram,naton li. xiii. de Xeniis H.V.M. emendaui 
ego Torquatus in foro diui augusti." 

There are subscriptiones at the end of all the 
books, the more noticeable of them being 
these: “ Ego torquatus gennadius emendaui fae- 
liciter qui reflorui ” (at end of Lib. i.); “ emen¬ 
daui ego Torquatus Gennadius Constantine fae- 
liciter florens ” (at end of Lib. iii.); “ Emendaui 
ego Torquatus gennadius faeliciter cum tuis Gen¬ 
nadi uatibus reflorui ” (at end of Lib. xiv.). 

Wallace M. Lindsay. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The prize of 20,000 frs. (£800), which is 
awarded every alternate year by one of the 
branches that compose the Institut, has this 
year been assigned by the Academic des Sciences 
to M. Brown Sequard. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a Treatise 
on Differential Equations, by Mr. A. R. Forsyth, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and a 
Class-book of Geology, tor the Use of Colleges and 
Schools, by Dr. Archibald Geikie, whose Text¬ 
book of Geology has now reached its fifth thou¬ 
sand. 


Readers of the Materiaux pour I’histoire de 
VHomme are just now being treated to an 
animated discussion on the famous tertiary 
flints of Thenay. In the June number M. G. 
de Mortillet attacks the views of M. Arcelin, 
who had argued in the previous number against 
the artificial character of the chippings on these 
flints. Mr do Mortillet now reiterates his well- 
known views, and insists on referring the flints 
to the work of his hypothetical homme-singe or 
anthropnpitheque. At the same time M. D’Ault- 
Dumcsnil makes a valuable contribution to the 
discussion by describing in detail the section 
which was cut through the Thenay beds when 
the French Association visited the locality last 
autumn. The flint-bearing beds are placed in 
the Lower Aquitanian stage of the Miocene 
series. 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The India Office has made a grant of £200 
from its literary fund towards the expenses 
involved in Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s researches 
for his forthcoming Fasti Arabici or synopsis 
of Muhammadan coins. Christ Church, Oxford, 
had already granted a special subsidy of £50 
towards the same object. 

Dr. Whitley Stokes’s new edition of the 
Old Irish Glosses in the Augsburg Codex is at 
press for the Philological Societies of London 
and Cambridge. 

The new volumes in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“Classical Series” will be Andocides, De 
Mysteriis, edited by Mr. W. J. Hickie; Livy, 
Books xxiii. and xxiv., edited by Mr. G. C. 
Macaulay; Plato , the Republic, Books i. to v., 
edited by Mr. T. H. Warren, Fellow of Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford. 

Dr. P. von Bradke has just published an 
interesting and lucidly written monograph on 
Dyiius Asura, Ahura-Mazdd und die Asuras 
(Halle : Niemeyer), the aim of which is to show, 
by a collection of passages from the Rig-Veda, 
the Atharva-Veda, ana the Brahmanas, that 
Asura was a title originally applied to Dy&us or 
Zeui in the sense of “ the highest God,” that it 
gradually passed over to other gods, thus 
creating a class of ‘ ‘ Asuras, ’ ’ and that eventually 
these Asuras became demons hostile to the gods. 
The Zend equivalent of Asura, Ahura, is used 
in the same way as is Asura in the oldest 
portions of the Rig-Veda, and thus presupposes 
a time when the ancestors of the Aryan Persians 
and Hindus alike worshipped the supreme deity 
of the sky, not only as a “father,” but also as 
an “ Asura.” Dr. von Bradke believes that the 
transformation of the Asuras from gods into 
demons can only be explained in the same way 
as the transformation of the Vedie “ gods ” 
into the demons of the Avesta, namely, by the 
antagonism of the new religion of Zoroaster to 
the 3d Aryan faith. When the new religion 
changed the old deities into devils, the adherents 
of the ancient faith proscribed both the adorers 
of Ahura-Mazdd and the Ahuras or Asuras who 
were associated with him. The theory is 
ingenious, and finds a support in a passage in 
the Rig-Veda in which “godless (adtva) Aryans” 
are mentioned by the side of “ godless 
barbarians.” In his introductory matter, the 
author points out (1) that the Rig-Veda con¬ 
tains hymns, which consist in great measure of 
fragments of older lays, and (2) that these 
belong to a period when the language of the 
older poems was already beginning to be 
forgotten. As, perhaps, is natural in a 
Sanskritist, he will have nothing to say to the 
modem doctrine of comparative philology and 
ethnology, that the primitive home of the 
Aryan family was in Europe, and not in Asia. 
The arguments he alleges against it from the 
point of view of comparative theology are, 
however, not convincing. Indeed, the very 
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foot that the old supreme deity of the undivided 
Aryans came to De forgotten among both 
Indians and Persians (at all events so far as his 
name was concerned), while Z tit or Jupiter 
continued to the last to preside over the divine 
hierarchy of the Greeks and Latins, is of itself 
in favour of the new theory. 

Thb address of the president of the Philo¬ 
logical Society, noticed in the Academy last 
week, was delivered at the anniversary meeting 
in 1884. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hslliwic Socibtt. —(Annual Mutiny, Thursday, 
June tS.) 

0. T. Hswton, Esa., Vioe-President, in the 
Chair.—The hon. secretary, Ur. George Mac 
mdlan, read the report of the council. After 
reference to the work of the past year in connexion 
with the Journal of Hellenic Studios, to the progress 
of the scheme for establishing a British School of 
Archaeology at Athens, to the just issued facsimile 
of the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles, and to the 
grant made by the society towards the recent 
excavation of Naukratis, the report went on to 
show that the financial position of the society was 
satisfactory, the balance in hand to meet the 
expenses of the coming year being about £880, 
while life subscriptions to the amount of £714 had 
been invested in Consols. In the past year there 
had been a net increase of forty-two members and 
subscribers, the present total of members being 
595, and of subscribers (libraries) sixty-four. At 
the same time the council urged all members to do 
their utmost to secure fresh support for the 
society, that its field of work ana its general 
efficiency might be yet further extended.—The 
adoption of the report was moved by Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brown, seconded by Mr. R. 8. Poole, and 
carried unanimously.—In the usual address from 
the chair, Mr. Newton touched on the excavations 
at Naukratis, and showed their importance as 
throwing light on the development of pottery and 
on the position of Naukratis as a centre of trade. 
He then alluded to Mr. Bent's recent discoveries 
in Karpathos, and especially to a rude figure, 
which was the earliest specimen of an idol of any 
size that had been brought from the Greek islands. 
Referring next to Mr. Wood’s work at Ephesus, 
Mr. Newton said that he whhed he could see more 
active interest taken in it. He recommended the 
project to the favourable consideration of all 
members of the society. A proposal on the part 
of the council to raise the Ufa subscription from 
£10 10s. to £15 15s. was put to the meeting and 
confirmed.—Mr. B. 8. Poole, as hon. secretary of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, stated that the 
exploration of the site of Naukratis was now 
practically complete. Forty-two cases of an¬ 
tiquities were on their way home, and many 
of them probably would go to the British Museum. 
Six important inscriptions had been found, the 
Site of various temples had been established, and 
an enormous quantity of fragments of early 
pottery, identical in style with that found at 
Rhodes, had been discovered. The inscribed 
handles of amphorae were especially important as 
evidence of trade routes. Another important find 
had been about 500 weights of all the standards in 
use at Naukratis.—Mr. Theodore'Bent communi¬ 
cated some of the results, linguistic and archaeo¬ 
logical, of his recent visit to the island of Kar¬ 
pathos.— A ballot having been taken for the 
election of officers, the president and vioe- 
prssidents were re-elected, and the vacancies on 
the council were filled up by the election of Mr. 
Theodore Bent, Mr. Charles Elton and Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay. 


Browjono Sociitt. —(Fourth Annual Meeting, 
Friday, June £6.) 

Da. F. J. Foamy all in the Chair.—The Chairman 
summarised the committee’s report, of which 
printed copies were laid on the table, and con¬ 
gratulated the meeting on the continued prosperity 
of the society. The report was adopted, the 
society’s officers for next year elected, and tnanks 
voted to University College for foe use of its rooms. 
The Chairman then read a part of Mr. Leslie 


Johnson's paper, “Browning as an Artist, con¬ 
sidered in Relation to the Life of his Time.” After 
some general considerations on the relation of a 
representative man to the life of his time—of 
the “ Einzelgeist” to the “Zeitgeist”—Mr. John¬ 
son stated that this was a relation which can only 
be traced in the ideal or spiritual region—in 
the quest for the Good, the Beautiful, and the 
True; and that the nineteenth century, like its 
representative men (Mr. Browning among them) 
was remarkable in its tendency towards all these 
ideals, in spite of criticism to the contrary. 
Also that Mr. Browning, though related to all 
phases of life, must be viewed first in relation to 
the second mentioned category, since he claims to 
be judged as an artist before all else. The 
aesthetic tendency of the age was then considered 
(a) on the side of life as a whole, (4) on th« side of 
thought as a part of life, and Mr. Browning's 
relation to both. The next topic was the art 
development of the age, especially in relation to 
music, and to the great modem tendency, in 
practice and in theory alike, to recognise the unity 
of art in spite of the diversity of its forms. Mr. 
Browning, in conformity with this tendency, 
claims his position (us a poet) in the great company 
of artists, and views his own form of art in relation 
to other forms thereof. Lastly, the relation of 
Browning to Warner was treated. The foregoing 
survey of the diverse forma of art leads with 
Browning, and with Wagner, to ends which are 
alike analogous and different. To Wagner, as to 
the older dramatists, art becomes the representa¬ 
tion of human action. To Browning, art, like all 
else that is human, becomes the manifestation, the 
expression, the “clothes” of the thought and 
feeling on which are based all human action, and, 
indeed, all human life whatsoever. And with 
Browning the highest development of the universal 
quests for the Good, the Beautiful and the True, 
issues in Love.—A long and animated discussion 
followed on the original subject announced for 
Mr. Johnson’s paper—“ Browning in relation to 
his Time,” in which the Chairman, Messrs. Revell, 
Berdoe, Bossiter, Slater, Wise, Dey, Ac., and 
Miss Whitehead and Mrs. Revell took part: one set 
arguing that Browning's absorption in the treat¬ 
ment of the individual soul prevented his sym¬ 
pathising with the national, the political, the 
scientific, and the free-thinking instincts of his 
time; the other set contending that all these were 
included in his range bv virtue of his penetration 
into the mind and soul of the unit, the man, who 
represented his time. 

FINE ART. 

The Nature of the Fine Arte. By H. Parker. 

(Macmillan.) 

Mk. Parker’s essay is not so satisfactory as 
could be wished. He had a good opportunity. 
So much has been said and written lately 
against traditional art and the malign in¬ 
fluence of academies in holding up to admira¬ 
tion false and conventional ideas, and in 
strangling by this means spontaneous artistic 
impulses, that a fair apologia for the academic 
system would have been welcome. But Mr. 
Parker’s method of sustaining his views 
appears to me to have two radical faults: he 
is always inclined to overstate the question at 
issue; and, in dealing with the arguments of 
others, he too often puts a forced construction 
upon their words, and then argues on his own 
paraphrase. 

The whole volume seems to have had its 
origin in a fault of the former kind. At the 
end of his introduction he states that his essay 
is intended to examine the following view: 

“ Everywhere it is thought that if all academic 
authority could be swept away, some very per¬ 
fect kind of painting might appear which the 
world has not yet seen.” 

Surely this is an exaggerated statement. The 
strongest opponent of academies, while bear¬ 


ing in mind that some of the most original 
geniuses and most potent influencers of 
modem art, such as Delacroix, worked in the 
teeth of “ academic authority,” would not go 
the length of this statement. And it appears 
still more extravagant when taken in con¬ 
nexion with what Mr. Parker seems to mean 
by “academic authority.” He ignores the 
accusations that academies have a tendency 
to fix conventional ideals, ,to narrow the aims 
of artists, and to make them take their in¬ 
spiration from works of art instead of works 
oif nature. He simply looks upon academies as 
schools of art where sound technical instruction 
can be obtained, and where artists draw from 
casts and the figure, instead of from engravings 
and twigs of laburnum. Such “academic 
authority ” as this not even M. Eugene Yeron 
would wish swept away. Moreover, if here 
and there you find a writer and an artist who 
seems to think that the art of painting oomes 
naturally, no one can doubt that the thorough 
technical education of artists is at the present 
time deemed by most to be of the first im¬ 
portance. There would probably have been 
fewer dissentients from Mr. Parker’s pre¬ 
liminary proposition if it had been as follows: 

“ Everywhere it is thought that without such 
technical training as is necessary to give the 
student perfect artistic facility no very perfect 
kind of painting can ever be expected to 
appear.” 

Throughout this volume Mr. Parker seems 
to me to be continually raising such giants in 
order to fight them. He says, for instance, 

“ the [realistic] theory is that painting is a 
purely imitative art, and is not in any way 
poetic or creative art.” 

If Mr. Parker meant by this that, according 
t> the realistic theory, painting (considered as a 
means of expression) is a purely imitative art, 
his definition might go unchallenged; but if, 
as appears from the latter half of the sentence 
and from the context, he implies that realists 
hold that the only aim of the painter should 
be to produce as perfect as possible a repre¬ 
sentation of the material objects reflected on 
his retina, he states a theory which, if ever 
held by any “handler of the pen,” is 
certainly not worth the powder and shot of 
so learned a writer as himself. But this is 
the theory he selects or creates to fight; and 
to do so he exerts a very needless amount of 
strength, and goes so far as to deny that there 
is a pleasure in the perception of resemblanoe. 
However much Mr. Parker may wish to 
elevate painting on the imaginative side of it, 
it is impossible to get away from the fact that 
it is fundamentally mimetic. It is as difficult 
to get away from imitation in painting as it is 
from your own shadow : it follows one from 
the mere transcript of nature to the most 
“ ideal ” composition. All attempts of Mr. 
Parker to minimise its importance fall before 
his own statement that “imagination is only 
a form of memory.” 

After reading through Mr. Parker’s book 
(not only once) it is impossible for me not to 
regret that so much intellectual energy has 
been spent in combating the opinions of others. 
If he had sought for points of agreement 
between himself and previous writers, he 
would not have poured upon them so much 
scorn or have misrepresented them so fre¬ 
quently, and he would have written a more 
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useful as well as a more pleasant book. 
There is no space here to enter into what I 
cannot help thinking his unhandsome treat¬ 
ment of Alison and Macaulay and some others, 
but what he thinks just to say of Burke and 
Horace will be sufficient illustration of my 
meaning. He thinks that the former “ bid 
adieu to common sense ” on one occasion, and 
that the latter was “absurd” on another. 
Burke’s dementia is shown in the following 
passage: 

“ When two distinct objects are unlike to each 
other, it is only what we expect: things are 
in their oommon way, and therefore they 
make no impression on the imagination. But 
when two distinct objects have a resemblance 
we are struck, we attend to them, and we are 
pleased.”—( Essay on Taste). 

On this Mr. Parker comments: 

“ A moment’s thought shows that Burke had 
bid adieu to oommon sense when he wrote this. 
If it were true that objects which are unlike 
other objects make no impression, eclipses, 
meteors, the aurora borealis would be the most 
uninteresting of spectacles.” 

The rest of this paragraph equally ignores 
Burke’s obvious meaning, but this fragment is 
sufficient for the present purpose. Burke, as 
the context in his introduction to his Essay 
on Taste shows, was quite alive to the pain or 
pleasure which a single object might give 
quite apart from the perception of its 
resemblance to another; and the plain sense of 
the passage quoted is not that objects unlike 
one another are incapable of giving pleasure, 
but that the fact of their being unlike does 
not tend to impress them on the imagination. 

Horace’s absurdity is our old friend inere- 
dulus odi, which Mr. Parker introduces to the 
reader without that context which he after¬ 
wards allows is necessary to understand it- 
This is not a very fair way of dealing with 
an author; but Mr. Parker seems to me to 
misstate the case entirely. He writes : 

“ He [Horace] said that Medea must not 
murder her infants on the stage, and he puts 
this as if it were an exception to the principle 
which he had previously laid down that sights 
( quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus) have a greater 
effect on feeling than sounds ( demissa per aurem). 
It is an example of, not an exception to, the 
rule. He says that if the spectacle is presented 
to him, he is disgusted, because he is incredu¬ 
lous (incredulus odi). This is absurd. The 
disgust would manifestly be greater if he were 
credulous, and took the make-believe murder 
for a real one.” 

Such criticism seems to me to be about as 
wrong as criticism can be. The fact that 
a man would be more disgusted with a real 
murder is no reason why he should not be 
disgusted with a fictitious one, because it is 
too palpably fictitious. Mr. Parker tries to 
make a point by interpreting “ odi ” as though 
Horace meant that he was disgusted at a sight 
which would be revolting if real, and he 
makes Horace appear to mean this by sup¬ 
pressing the context. Incredtdus odi refers 
not only to the murder of Medea’s children, 
but also and equally to the turning of Progne 
into a bird and Cadmus into a snake—events 
which, if actually seen, would not be disgusting, 
but yet events which cannot be represented 
on the stage without bringing home too closely 
the fact that the scene is not real. The 
“disgust” of Horace is a disgust of the 
imagination at the breaking of an illusion, not 


a disgust of the real man at the commission 
of a bloody crime. The case of Medea is, 
equally with the other cases, an exception and 
not an example of the rule laid down by 
Horace. But this rule is wrongly stated by 
Mr. Parker. Horace does not say that sights 
have a greater effect on feeling than sounds, 
but that sights have a keener effect when 
beheld by the eyes than when reported by 
word of mouth. In other words the appeal 
to the actual eye is more stirring than that to 
the mental eye. If Horace had been writing 
of sounds, he would doubtless have drawn the 
same distinction, and said that a sound heard 
would have a more stirring effect than a 
sound described; but Mr. Parker, having 
translated demissa per aurem as sounds, goes 
on to illustrate the supposed fallacy of Horace 
by instancing the introduction in the “ Tra- 
viata” of a cough as a symptom of illness. 
“ This demissum per aurem," he says, “ was 
found intolerable.” The climax of injustice 
to Horace is reached when Mr. Parker adds: 

“ Horace in this passage was dragging in the 
realistic principle, and it is a very good test of 
its value, for the logical result is that which 
he here implies, that the play of “Medea” 
would be more agreeable if the spectator were 
persuaded that a murder is committed.” 

In this case, as I think in others, Mr. 
Parker is really in thorough accord with the 
writer he criticises, and he states admirably, 
and in his own words, the very point for 
which Horace is contending. 

Besides the argumentative matter which 
forms the staple of the book, Mr. Parker 
advances some original theories of his own. 
With regard to colour, both his views and his 
arguments are especially remarkable. He 
thinks that the warmth of the sun is the deter¬ 
minant cause of the pleasure derived from single 
colours, and that the sense of colour-harmony 
is formed exclusively by an association of 
ideas. He thinks that the reason why some 
painters are bad colourists is not because they 
have a deficient sense of colour, but because 
they have a defective method of painting. 
Even if this could account for the production 
of bad colour by artists with fine colour-sense, 
it would not account for their being satisfied 
with it; and the theory would seem about as 
probable as that the want of grace in a sculptor’s 
work could be accounted for by his defective 
method of manipulating clay. He thinks that 
green is not a very attractive colour, and that 
this fact is proved because some greens are 
called “ coppery ” and “ raw” and “ crude.” 
To examine such views as these is im¬ 
possible here, and would probably be vain, as 
argument about colour is generally fruitless, 
especially between individuals whose sensa¬ 
tions differ perceptibly. To Mr. Parker the 
world would appear to be of two colours only 
when the sun shines. “ The flag,” he writes, 
“ which the sun unfurls in the heavens is of 
azure blue, and at the same time the increase 
of light colours all visible objects orange.” 

I regret to have to add that the conclusion 
to which Mr. Parker arrives as to the nature 
of the fine arts scarcely seems to be an adequate 
result of the labour he has bestowed upon the 
discussion. It is as follows: 

“ The theory that academies exist in order to 
inculcate rules is the invention of the oonnois- 
seur, and their true end is to form artistic 
facility, leaving taste to form itself. It for ns 


itself, as all other tastes do, and when the 
artificial nature joins hands with the inherited 
nature it rises to the rank of genius. . . . The 
Fine Arts owe their mysterious charm to this 
union. They are the wedding of the formed 
and the inherited nature.” 

This means simply that both genius and the 
fine arts are the result of the union of taste 
and skill. Cosmo Monkhottsz. 


EXHIBITION OF MEZZOTINTS. 

Mn. Dcnthornk has collected in his gallery 
in Vigo Street a group of engravings intended 
to illustrate the invention and progress of the 
art of mezzotint. A somewhat similar exhibi¬ 
tion was held a few years ago at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. That was interesting, and so 
is Mr. Dunthome’s, but neither, of course, 
could claim to be complete. Mr. Challoner 
Smith, an industrious student of the subject, 
and the author of a voluminous catalogue, has 
had a large share in arranging the Vigo Street 
selection ; and, to judge from the examples 
exhibited, his preference would seem to be for 
the earlier rather than for the later work. 
From the collector’s point of view that is not 
unnatural, perhaps. Siegen was the inventor 
of mezzotint, and he practised it very skilfully; 
and so did Prince Rupert, who until lately was 
even thought to have first introduced it. But 
neither practised it with quite the effectiveness 
of John Smith, an artist only a little later than 
these two ; and John Smith himself came to be 
far outdone in the eighteenth century by 
J. R. Smith, his namesake, and by Ward and 
McArdell and Valentine Green, not to speak of 
such delicate performers on the copper as Dean 
and Jones. Of the work of all the men we 
have mentioned Mr. Dunthome’s little exhibi¬ 
tion contains fair examples, most of them in 
fine condition, and belonging to good collectors ; 
but the practice of the art of mezzotint did not 
cease with the eighteenth century, and the 
work of the present century is less adequately 
represented in the show. Most of the engravers 
of mezzotint wore painters as well as engravers: 
painters not in frequent practice, but at least in 
knowledge and occasional practice. Hence, 
perhaps their adoption of a process of re¬ 
production so painter-like. They were em¬ 
phatically artists. It is remarkable not that 
the process approved itself to artists, but that 
it was ever allowed to fall into disuse; yet 
after the execution of the Liber Studiorum 
and of the Rivers of England and Ports 
of England, after Turner, and of David 
Lucas’s series of mezzotints after Constable, the 
art was practically abandoned, and only now, 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. Seymour Haden, 
Mr. Slocombe, and others, is there a fair likeli¬ 
hood of its being re-introduced. The visitor 
to Mr. Dunthome’s gallery will see one or two 
interesting examples of the most recent work 
side by side with certain of the accepted 
masterpieces of eighteenth century labour. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., has signified his 
intention of resigning at the end of this year 
the Keepership of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
at the British Museum. We have authority for 
stating that he has formed this intention quite 
independently of any refusal on the part of the 
trustees, or of the Treasury, to enlarge the 
accommodation for the sculptures under his 
charge. Mr. Newton has been in the public 
service for the period of forty-five years; and 
if he finds his strength no longer equal to the 
heavy duties and responsibilities of his present 
post, no one will grudge him the repose he has 
so well earned. University College, London, 
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is to bo congratulated on the fact that he will 
stall retain the professorship of archaeology. 

The Society of Antiquaries have now ready 
for issue to subscribers the Prehistoric Stone 
Monuments of Cornwall, by the Bev. W. C. Lukis 
The volume, whioh it is hoped will be the 
tost of a senes, consists of (1) a map showing 
the sites; (2) a reproduction in ehromolitho- 
graphy of forty drawings, exhibiting figures 
and plans of the objects to scale; and (3) 
letterpress of about thirty-six pages, giving 
Mr. Lukis’s description of the plates, together 
with a table drawn up by Mr. W. C. Borlase of 
ali the monuments surveyed, including those 
wmcm it has not been thought necessary to 


j ACE .. Daillon, sculptor of “ Le 
Beved d Adam ” (No. 3558), has been awarded 
the Prix de Salon. 
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On the suggestion of M. Edmond Turquet, 
a gallery in the Louvre is to be set apart for 
a collation of portraits of artists like that at 
the Umzi at Florence. 


The famous series of Teniers’s copies of 
Italian masters in Blenheim Palace have been 
^Duke of Marlborough for exhibition 
on behalf of the Morley House Convalescent 
So Tl° T ^ or kj n 8 Men. Beginning next 
week, they may be seen for the remainder of 
July, and during the whole of August, in Mr. 
Davis 8 galleries, 147 New Bond Street. 

So much interest has been shown in the 
exhibition of Persian and Arabian art at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club that it has been 
demd^ the collection shall remain on view 
until Saturday next, July 11. 

The holiday number (July) of the Art Journal 
seems to be specially designed to suggest plea¬ 
sant excursions or to provide imaginative solace 
tor those unable to take them. Mr. A. Borens 
on Knapsack Photography,” Mr. M. Bourne 
on Eastbourne,” Mr. W. Sharp on the “ Isle 
„ Mr 'Day on “ Hildesheim,” 
an , ° ld - 9,°“!* K°ad, by Mr. F. G. Kilton, 
and especially Mr. J. A. Blaikie on “ Dartmoor ” 
are all imbued with the holiday sentiment, and 
attord pleasant reading. They are well illus- 
trat^d also; and the number contains a charming 
etching by Mr.C.O. Murray, after a picture of 
Douglas lg ° n th<! S ° Uth Downs,” by Mr. Edwin 

The Magazine of Art is, as usual, full of 
goodl matter, literary and artistic. The editor 
r*® do " e “ introducing some of Bingel’s 
fine medallions to the English public; and to his 
animated review of “Current Art ” he praises 
weU and worthily the work of Messrs. Hen- 
nessy, Waterhouse, Bichmond, and others. This 
a J t S le w 7 6 , 11 illustrated; the “St. Eulalia” 
°* Waterhouse and Mr. Biohmond’s portrait 
of Mr. Andrew-Lang are finely reproduced. The 
^f-.DoKi 0 on London churches 
fh J ‘ ®i“ lkle 8 delightful description of 
*"?.**“ lts scenery are charmingly illus¬ 
trated by Mr. A. W. Henley and Mr. Allan 
Barraud. A New Song of Spring Gardens,” 
bright and light, by Mr. Austin Dobson, is the 

bTSr?S e dS W ’ 8ympatheticall y illustrated 

Iw the last part of L’Art will be found a 
careful account, by M. Charles Yriarte, of the 
new Chateau de Chantilly, constructed for the 
Due d Aumale after the plans of M. Daumat; 
a fine etching, by M. Theophile Chauvel, after 
a water-colour drawing of a Venetian canal, 
by Baroness Nathaniel de Bothschild; and a 
tocsimile of M. Guillaumet’s drawing of Victor 
Hugo after death. 

^ ■ ^mcrican Academy Notes have reached 

us, edited by Mr. Kurtz, and published by 
Messrs. Cassell. It is their fifth year; and the 
volume is, as usual, well illustrated and admir¬ 
ably arranged. European editors of such cata¬ 
logues mght well take some hints from it, 
especially m regard to the concise and inte¬ 
resting information about the artists. 

The new museum at Amsterdam was opened 
on June 13. e 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE SILVER SHIELD." 

The reputation of Mr. Sydney Grundy, made 
by more that ono minor comedy, will be 
distinctly confirmed by the success of “The 
S ] lv , C J S £ ield : in Panton-street. Like most 
oi Mr. Grundy’s work, “The Silver Shield” 
relies for its interest rather upon brilliance of 
dialogue than upon originality of characterisa¬ 
tion. It introduces us to no new type, but the 
people we have often met before are more 
entertaining than they have sometimes been 
and behave with a more than wonted charm. 
And if the strength of the piece is not to be 
sought to originality of characterisation or 
delicacy of portrayal it will be also vain to 
seek it to intricacy or originality of story. The 
tato to tell the truth, is somewhat improbable. 
It deals with certain crises to the lives of two 
married couples who were, on the whole, un¬ 
fortunate. In one case the lady has separated 
from the gentleman through having misunder¬ 
stood the contents of a letter; and to the other 
case the gentleman has separted from the lady on 
grounds equally sufficient—it has been his ill luck 
to discover, with apprehension, only the one-half 
of a document, the remaining half of which would 
have set his fears at rest. In so strange a co¬ 
incidence some improbability may surely be 
seen, but it is heightened by the relations that 
are made to exist between the two couples: for 
the wife whose letter had been misunderstood 
by her husband is supposed to be enamoured of 
the gentleman whose letter had been misunder¬ 
stood by his wife. The intrigue, such as it is, is 
ingenious, but the complications obtained are 
those proper to the theatre, and, to say the 
least, infrequent to the world. Nor, perhaps, 
are such deficiencies as the comedy displays the 
less observable because tho dialogue is often 
conducted with genuine wit. 

Tho principal part to “The Silver Shield”— 
a very strong comedy part, with just a touch of 
pathos and passion—is played by Miss Amy 
Roselle. It is that of the lady whose own 
letter was so unjustly misconceived. Weaker 
people might have been crushed by tho conse¬ 
quences of that misconception; but Alma Blake 
was of energetic courage and buoyant tempera¬ 
ment. She had the quality which Mr. Browning 
calls so well “ right woman’s manliness.” She 
did not give up her life: sho made herself a 
career; she took to the stage and she succeeded. 
The part allows to Miss Amy Boselle almost 
every opportunity which she can conveniently 
seize. The exhibition of tenderness or of a 
light grace—the speciality of Miss Ellen Terry 
—is not the speciality of this actress. She can 
be passionate, but even to passion she is not at 
her best. She is at her best in being what is 
commonly known as “ fascinating ”: that is, as 
exercising a spell upon the persons of the 
drama, and presumably upon the audience, by 
a certain vigour and sunniness of presence; a 

self-confidence that does not go too far_that 

is founded upon the possession of genuine 
powers a healthy and hearty appreciation of 
comic things to life, and a great ability to 
deliver with effect comic things to the drama. 

It is several years since Miss Boselle has been 
seen m a part so suited to her as that of Alma. 
Blake. She plays it with what the French call 
“authority”—an authority which, to exactly 
such characters, belongs perhaps, on our 


Enghsh stage, only to Miss Boselle and Mrs. 
Kendal. Mdrne. Fargueil had it to perfection, 
the other heroine's part—that of the young 
woman who misunderstood the letter of her 
husband, which was really a letter meant for a 
scene in a comedy, and not for any recipient in 
the actual world—is played by Miss Kate 
Korke. She has the virtue of not being stagey 
and some of her exhibitions of the vice of 
jealousy, though inevitably ugly, are not 
without force. But we cannot see to her 
performance—thoroughly intelligent as it is, 
and even elegant -whenever it can be—adequate 
reason for quite the enthusiasm it has somehow 
evoked in more than one important newspaper. 
The third woman’s part is that of the 
somewhat acrid and over punctilious spouse 
of a well-intentioned divine, who, though he 
would fain persuade himself that he is wholly 
engrossed in the functions of his profession, 
is yet singularly accessible to the charms of a 
fascinating woman. Alma Blake fascinates him, 
and he enjoys it very much. Miss Maria Davis 
plays the clergyman’s wife. The clergyman is 
played—and played excellently—by Mr. Percy 
Compton. At times Mr. Compton reminds one 
a little of Mr. Arthur Cecil, but not to the way 
of an imitator. Tom Potter, who turns out to 
be Alma Blake s husband—under an assumed 
name and who has suffered much from her 
absence, is played by Mr. Arthur Dacre, who 
gives to the first part of his representation tho 
rather subdued and depressed air which the 
situation demands, but who rises on the right 
occasion to tho expression of poignant emotion. 
Ned Chetwynd, the husband of the jealous 
yoimg woman, and the author of the comedy 
which at last got acted, is impersonated by Mr. 
Percy Lyndal. We do not know bis name. We 
never remember to have seen him before. But 
be bas some good points, and some excellent 
moments. He wants distinction hfayever. There 
is one very good piece of “character acting” in the 
I’] a y- For Sir Humphrey Chetwynd, the father 
of Ned, is really a “character” part quite as 
much as a “ first old man’s.” Mr. John Beau¬ 
champ, who likewise is new to us, performs it 
with individuality, with delicacy, with infinite 
discretion. The part of Dodson Dick, the 
theatrical manager, is almost low comedy. The 
personage is very entertaining, but it is not bv 
personages such as that that West End theatres 
are governed. He is of an old type, and might 
perhaps still be found to the provinces, directing 
the movements of a company of opera bouffe. 
Mr. Arthur Roberts plays the part with such 
conviction that we are forced to believe to 
it. He plays it, too, with an amount of 
comic force and ingenuity which do him gTeat 
credit. 

That is all we have to say about the acting. 
“The Silver Shield” is quite worth seeing. 
Bnlliantly written as it is, we doubt if there is 
substance enough in tho story, or originality 
enough to the characters, for it to last to litera¬ 
ture ; but it can hardly be denied a fair theatri¬ 
cal success, and such suocess will be thoroughly 
well deserved. It will amuse very much. 


STAGE NOTE. 


We are glad to hear that Miss Alma Murray 
has promised to read to the London Branch of 
the United Wagner Society on Friday evening, 
July 17. Besides delivering certain scenes from 
the operas of Wagner she will read from Shelley’s 
“Cenci,” and from Mr. Browning’s “Pippa 
Passes,” which will be welcome intelligence to 
those who witnessed her magnificent perform¬ 
ance to “In a Balcony,” and who regret her 
too frequent absence from the London boards. 
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MUSIC. 

BICENTENARY EANDEL FESTIVAL 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

(,Second Notice .) 

Last Friday week, the fourth day of the festival, 
the performance commenced with the favourite 
overture to the Occasional Oratorio. After this 
came * 1 Israel in Egypt. ” It is only at the Crystal 
Palace that this sublime work can be properly 
heard, and so far as the singing was concerned 
we can scarcely hope to hear a finer rendering 
than this second one under Mr. Manns’ direction. 
Two years ago, when Sir M. Costa was unable 
to occupy his accustomed seat, some people 
thought that the festival would have to be aban¬ 
doned ; but Mr. Mannscame forward, and proved 
himself thoroughly equal to the task. And 
now he has again commanded the mighty forces 
under his control with the same tact and even 
greater ability. In two of the choruses of the 
second part there were doubtful moments, but 
the firm hand of the conductor soon restored 
order. The “ Hailstone ” chorus was vocifer¬ 
ously encored. It is unnecessary to go through 
the chain of mighty choruses, for they were all 
given in a most impressive manner. The volume 
of sound was at times perfectly overwhelming. 
The solo vocalists were Madame Valleria, Miss 
Annie Marriott and Madame Patey, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Brid8on and King. Mr. Lloyd did his 
best to refuse the encore for “ The enemy 
said,” but what is one against more than 
twenty thousand ? He had to yield with good 
grace, and repeat the air. Miss A. Marriott 
deserves a good word for her rendering of the 
diffi cult air “ Thou didst blow.” 

We are glad to be able to speak highly of Mr. 
Manns’ efforts as conductor, for we have a few 
things against him. Handel’s trombone parts 
to “ Israel,” although printed by the German 
Handel Society, were not used. Sir M. Costa 
wrote his before those of Handel were dis¬ 
covered, and he obstinately, and perhaps some¬ 
what naturally, stuck to his own to the last. 
Mr. Manns was perfectly free in the matter, 
and there surely cannot be two opinions as to 
the course he ought to have pursued. In the 
two choruses, “ Ho spake the word ” and “ He 
smote all the first-born,” Handel’s employ¬ 
ment of the trombones is particularly striking. 
In the Costa arrangement the instruments are 
silent in places where they are used by Handel, 
but still more often aro heard where the com¬ 
poser evidently did not want them, as, for 
example, in the double chorus, “ The people 
shall hear.” Sir M. Costa could not have 
used Handel’s parts without making other 
alterations in the score which he specially pre¬ 
pared, but Mr. Manns ought undoubtedly to 
have brought them to a hearing. Then, as to 
changes in the text. Sir M. Costa altered 
the rhythm in the last movement of the 
“ Occasional ” overture ; he altered a bar in the 
“ Hailstone ” chorus; he added sustained chords 
for the wind at the end of “ He smote all the 
first-born,” weakening the effect of Handel’s 
staccato chords for strings; he spoilt the bold 
close of “ Thy right hand, O Lord,” by adding 
a flourish of brass instruments, and made 
changes equally objectionable in other places. 
Mr. Manns wisely left out the flourish in “Thy 
right hand," but the other wilful and foolish 
emendations were repeated. Last week we 
mentioned other sins of Sir M. Costa which had 
not been washed away. The public, of course, 
care little about the matter. We should, how¬ 
ever, fail in our duty as critics if we were to keep 
silent. It is unpleasant, of course, to find fault, 
but, in the interests of art, it is sometimes 
absolutely necessary to speak plainly. Never 
was the path of duty simpler or clearer, and 
Mr. Manns has only himself to thank for any 
harsh comments. He will probably see the error 
of his ways before the next festival, but he has 


thrown away a grand opportunity of showing 
respect and honour to the musio of the great 
Saxon master. When “ Israel ” is restored, we 
shall also need a different organ part. At present 
Handel’s instructions are constantly disregarded. 
For this, perhaps, Mendelssohn is in some mea¬ 
sure responsible. In his edition of “ Israel,” in 
spite of his professed veneration for the text of 
Handel, he ventured to leave out the organ when 
indicated by the composer, as, for example, in 
“He smote all the first-born,” and “ The Lord 
is a man of war,” and to put it in when not 
wanted, as in the air “ Thou shalt bring them 
in.” 

The audiences each day of the festival were 
very large, the total number of the four days 
being 85,476. At the dose of “Israd,” Mr. 
Manns was recalled and received with great 
enthusiasm. J. S. Shkdloox. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Me. C. Halle gave his seventh chamber con¬ 
cert last Saturday week at the Prince’s Hall. 
One interesting feature of the programme was 
Ph. E. Bach’s Sonata for piano and violin in C 
minor, admirably played by Mdme. N4ruda 
and the concert-giver. Another was Schumann’s 
piano Sonata in F sharp minor (op. ii.); but 
Mr. Halle might, with advantage, imitate 
Mdme. Schumann by leaving out repeat in 
Allegro, and by making a cut in Finale: for 
the work is long. Last Saturday, at the eighth 
and last concert, Brahms’ fine quartet in C 
minor for strings received full justice at the 
hands of Mdme. Nferuda and Herren Hies, 
Straus and F. Neruda. Mr. Hallo’s solo was 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (op. 110), whioh he 
gave in his best manner. The series just con¬ 
cluded has been in every way successful. Herr 
F. Nferuda is an excellent violoncellist, and by 
his careful and artistic playing has been of great 
service in the eniemble music. 

The London Musical Society gave a concert 
at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday evening. 
The programme commenced with a selection 
from the “ Four Passions ” of Heinrich Schtitz, 
the celebrated church composer of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the forerunner of Handel and 
Bach. The quaint, but interesting, music con¬ 
sists of recitatives and short choruses: the latter 
ought, we think, to have been sung without 
organ accompaniment. After a violin piece by 
Ernst, played by Herr Tividar Nachis, came 
Bach’s fine cantata, “ Ich hatte viel Bekiim- 
merniss.” It was very foolish to give this work 
with only organ accompaniment, for in addition 
to that instrument Bach wrote parts for strings, 
wood-wind and brass. The performance was a 
mere caricature of the composer’s intentions. 
In the second part of the concert the choir was 
heard to bettor advantage in some madrigals. 
Miss A. Goodwin was successful in three short 
piano solos. The Scarlatti Sonata was neatly 
and cleverly rendered. Herr Nachis, the Hun¬ 
garian violinist, was much applauded for his 
solos. Tho vocalists were Miss A. Marriott, 
Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. A. Kcnningham 
and Mr. E. Birch. Mr. Bamby, as usual, was 
the conductor. 

Ox Wednesday afternoon the first of a short 
series of historic concerts was given at the 
Inventions Exhibition. Members and professors 
of the Boyal Conservatoire of Brussels played 
on harpsichords, ancient flutes, and other 
obsolete instruments. The second and third 
concerts were announced for Thursday and 
Saturday, and next week we shall give an 
account of these interesting meetings. One 
gazes with a certain curiosity at these instru¬ 
ments of bygone days when exhibited, as they 
are now, at the Albert Hall, but it is far moro 
satisfactory to have an opportunity of hearing 
them. The music room was crowded last 
Wednesday. 


Stephen Het.t.ee, now seventy-two years of 
age, has been overtaken by the terrible calamity 
of blindness. His name “ is a household word 
to all lovers of music ”; and it is hoped that a 
liberal response will be made to the appeal of 
Sir Frederic Leighton, Mr. Robert Browning, 
and Mr. Charles Hallfe for funds to enable them 
to purchase a small annuity for the composer, so 
as to spare him from pecuniary troubles during 
his remaining years. Subscriptions to the 
“Heller Testimonial Fund” will be received 
by Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand. 

Last Tuesday week, at Leinster Gardens, Mr. 
H. F. Frost read a paper on ‘ ‘ Tristan and Isolde ” 
at the third meeting of the London branch of 
the United Wagner' Society. The Leit-motive 
and special passages referred to in the lecture 
were given on the pianoforte. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1885. 

No. 688, New Series. 

Tee Eduob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fyc., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

CHHTESE OOBDOJT. 

The Journals of Major-General C. G. Gordon, 
C.B., at Kartoum. Printed from the 
Original MSS. Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmont Hake, author of “ The Story of 
Chinese Gordon,” &c. With Portrait, 
Two Maps, and Thirty Illustrations after 
sketches of General Gordon.* (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

This portly volume contains so little for the 
reviewer proper that he must perforce adopt 
the pleasant modern fashion and review the 
writer. “ Chinese Gordon,” as his old friends 
preferred to call him, and as he is entitled in 
a host of books and papers between the days 
of Andrew Wilson and Samuel Mossman, has 
of late been the sport of fortune. Party 
spirit, which seems the only tangible trace of 
Old England now left to Young England, no 
longer finds a tool in him. His first silly 
little book on Palestine did no good to his 
great and glorious name; it proved his 
mastery of the tongue biblical, that Jacobian 
dialect which by a strange freak of fate still 
predominates in the English vocabulary; it 
showed that while most men read volumes of 
controversy he was satisfied to rest upon his 
instincts and to see in Jerusalem what no 
eye yet saw there; and it represented him 
Buffering very severely from that curious 
complaint, “ Holy Land on the Brain,” which 
latterly took the form of “ establishing the 
boundaries ” of Ephraim, &o. Lastly, he has 
been “ levelled down ” by certain friends, 
fussily sympathetic, those burrs which cling 
to the skirts of a great man, and which rise, 
as Easterns say, like beetles borne in roses 
upon the heads of kings. In their thirst for 
notoriety they have managed to weary the 
public of his name—a fact made unpleasantly 
evident by the falling off of subscriptions. 
Who, in these times, has a right to more 
than the normal nine days? The Journals, 
however, will go far towards reviving general 
interest in a moribund theme. They are 
being extensively read and universally ap¬ 
preciated, because they show the writer not 
only e» deshabille, but stark naked. They 
have the charm of certain confessional auto¬ 
biographies lately published, and they enable 
the reader to take his own measure of a man 
whose perfect truthfulness and integrity, 
whose disinterested spirit and whose sys- 


* Pp. lxv and 587, including an excellent Index. 
Notes sometimes pointed and sometimes not. 
Physically too fat: should have been split into 
vol. i. Journals and vol. il. Appendices. Portrait 
most unlike original yet seen. Fair sketch map 
at end, and at beginning;of “Kartoum ” (=Khar- 
t&m, the elephant's trunk—the Haas, or nose 
of the Doab). The normal blunder “ Blue Nile” 
(repeated in text) a wilful falsification by Bruoe 
of Bahr al-Azrak=Blue Biver. 


tematio suppression of miserable selfishness 
made him a phenomenon in the nineteenth 
century. 

These Ephemerides, divided into six books, 
and covering only three months (Sept. 10- 
Dec. 14,1884), are the jottings and scribblings 
of everyday life under the most peculiar and 
adverse circumstances. The writer had been 
implored to return to his old home, and his 
going had been incontinently deplored by those 
who forgot to support him, because he could 
not cope single-handed with a country fighting 
for a cause based upon religion and patriotism, 
however deformed by fanaticism and impos¬ 
ture. As might be expected the Journals are 
utterly deficient in the graces of literature. 
Their only ornaments are capitals and school¬ 
girl italics, and they are full of such mistakes 
as “ Touran ” for Imran (p. 19). Written on 
the spur of the moment they are contradictory 
in the extreme; they repeat the same words 
sometimes thrice, and even oftener; they heap 
commonplace upon commonplace; they show 
the hallucinations {e g., concerning M. Bonan) 
to which all African travellers after a time 
become subject, teste Livingstone; and they 
trifle (twice) about a turkey-cock when the 
shells are sighing, and the Nordenfeldts are 
growling. They evidence the strangest tem¬ 
per in the world. With Gordon pne never 
knew what would happen next; to-day your 
intimate, he would forget your name to¬ 
morrow. And this was no vulgar caprice, 
but thinking and acting under a Controul as 
peculiar as the daemon of Socrates. They 
preserve his Biblical phraseology (pp. 117,173), 
about which he even “chaffs” himself (p. 216); 
and “the very feeblest of the conies” (p. 
326) and “Shimei dusting David” (p. 376) 
contrast strangely with “a corker” and 
“ black sluts ” {passim) '. The natural querul¬ 
ousness bred by the situation (pp. 92, 112), 
the trenchant satire upon the crass ignorance 
of public offices (p. 201), and the most galling 
contempt of “ the Dignities,” whom he quizzes 
and caricatures with a humour often expand¬ 
ing into drollery, are curiously balanced by an 
insight of which few can boast, and by 
instincts which belong to himself. And the 
scratchy and sketchy, the blurred and blotted 
picture is lit up with a golden glory; the 
man is the very soul of honour, the embodi¬ 
ment of what every gentleman should strive 
to be. 

I must be allowed a few words on these 
“ instincts ” and insight. The former are not 
unfrequently prophetic, e.g., “Now hike this” 
(the figures of print are not mine), “if the 
Expeditionary Force, and I ask for no more 
than 200 men, does not come in ten days, the 
town may fall; and I have done my best for 
the honour of our country. Good bye ” 
(p. 395, dated December 14). His “insights” 
are too many for quotation; but here are a 
few. “ Simmons and I agree on one subject 
—that Egypt is useless to us unless we have 
command of the seas; and if we have com¬ 
mand of seas, Egypt is ours; therefore, it is 
not worth bothering about. We will [shall ?] 
never be liked by its peoples, we do not go 
the right way to be liked” (p. 130). Quite 
true : we are not men enough to govern 
Egypt: our hands are tied. We must dance 
en sabots to the tune of progress, philanthropy 
and other mauvaites plaisanteries. The identity 
of “ standing orders ” and “ dead letters ” in 


the East (p. 160), touches the thing with a 
needle-point. The uselessness of those wret¬ 
ched (Hindu) Sepoys, “ Snake-like creatures 
whose faces show that they hate us ” (p. 189), 
is an old truth told in a new way; and nothing 
can be better than the suggestion of garrison¬ 
ing India by Chinese and Negroes. And mark 
this, “ It is a great question of doubt to me if 
public officials ought to sink their personality” 
(p. 233). England is now ruled by the waist 
of bureaucracies, a permanent clerkery which 
openly declares that executives are made only 
to obey orders, that the most commanding 
mind must be directed by its diminutive, and 
that personal influence is an insult to the 
uninfluential governing many-headed. But 
“ England was made by adventurers," and is 
being rapidly unmade by offices. It will be a 
bitter pill for Englishmen to read touching 
France (p. 311), “ If you can find no chivalry 
in your own house you had better borrow it 
from your neighbour.” And it is bitterer 
still for Englishmen to realise the fact that 
England is the only place where they are not 
derided and despised, while minds like Gordon 
are beginning to despise England for her gross 
and abominable worship of the Golden Calf. 

I am unwilling to touch upon such disputed 
points as introducing into Egypt the Turks 
whom Mohammed Ali the Great made the 
business of his life to expel; as admitting the 
French, whose government almost equals our 
own in energy and consistency; and as evacuat¬ 
ing the Sudan, which we may abandon, but 
Europe will not, thereby preparing for ourselves 
not a nest but a hive of hornets. Nor can one 
discuss Gordon’s strictures on the Intelligence 
Department (p. 154) without falling into per¬ 
sonalities : I can only repeat my assertion 
that in the scandalous affairs with Osman 
Digna after Major Morice’s death not an 
English officer could speak Arabio, and the 
most delicate work was entrusted to the most 
lying of men—hired dragomans. But how¬ 
ever invidious the task, every reviewer must be 
prepared to quote the weighty words in p. 284, 
easily supplying the hiatuses : 

“ There are times when men Hka , . . ought 
to obey, and there are times when they ought 
to disobey or to resign. Now, if . . . had only 
hinted his resignation, the Governments were 
so placed as to be obliged to listen to him. I 
have a strong suspicion . . . did know how to 
act. It was . . . and a wish to be agreeable 
to Her Majesty’s Government, which prevented 
him acting according to his own ideas. His 
amiability did for him.” 

What a commentary upon our present 
national motto “ Too late ’’—ever too late ! 

And now for a few personal details. 
Shortly after Gordon was appointed to the 
Sudan in 1874 he consulted me about an 
Eastern harbour of export. I suggested one 
north of the equator, which should separate 
Egypt from Zanzibar: my advice was dis¬ 
regarded and poor Admiral McKillop brought' 
upon himself much trouble. In 1876 my 
correspondent offered me command of the 
Eastern Sudan with £1,500 per annum; but 
as I asked £2,000 he was nettled, and wrote 
that he hardly expected so much devotion to 
£ s. d. My answer was that every farthing 
(and something more) would be spent in the 
country; but the amount to spend would 
represent the measure of my power and 
influence. This satisfied him; find yet I 
could not accept the offer. We were at onoo 
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too like and too unlike to act together without 
jarring. We did not meet till 1879 at Cairo, 
and I was astonished to find how unlike were 
all his portraits. No photograph had repre¬ 
sented those calm benevolent blue eyes and 
that modest reserved and even shy expression, 
blent with simple dignity, which, where he 
was intimate, changed to the sympathetic 
{rankness of a child’s face. 

Tfi« letters to me show a many-sided man 
utterly unlike the mere puritan, the biblio- 
lator of popular belief. In predestinarianism 
he was more fatalistic (not Calvinistic) than 
any Moslem; and, as the Journal* show, a 
transition to El-Islam would not have been 
violent. Having prayed and taken counsel 
with his soul and his Guide, he acted un¬ 
reservedly, and he often wrote: “ Anyone 
could do thiB as well as I can: I am a mere 
machine in the hands of God.” He appeared 
by no means surprised when I told lum he 
was a rank Spiritualist, a tool in the hands of 
his Controul. Hence, it appears to me, the 
curious changes of policy ana conduct which 
perplexed his best friends, such as his slavery, 
proclamation at Khartum after his hang- f 
ing the unfortunate slave-dealers, a measure' 
which I, not being a “ Christian hero,” never 
would have taken had they not actually 
committed murder. Hence his fury against 
Zubayr Pasha, and then his extreme anxiety 
to re-employ him; also his convicting an 
employ^ of deliberate money-theft and pro¬ 
moting the same man to a Pashalik a few 
months afterwards. Hence, apparently, he 
forgot to insist at headquarters upon his 
being followed at once by a body of 
English troops—500 or 5,000 bayonets mat¬ 
tered but little—and his stinging sense of 
being deserted till they were sent up under 
General Too Late. And so in minor mat¬ 
ters ; for months he would drink nothing but 
water, and then prefer, very decidedly, water 
with whisky. Thus, finally, I explain a host 
of seeming contradictions, which to him (and 
to none other) seemed natural and consequent. 

I have lately been asked, Are you sure of 
his death ? and I answer, No. All accounts 
of his being killed are so discrepant, so louche, 
that I should not be surprised to hear of him 
Bomewhere in the direction of the Congo 
slowly making his way south. Of course, 
every week without intelligence dims our 
hopes; but I cannot yet persuade myself to 
despair of shaking hands once more with 
Chinese Gordon, and of congratulating upon 
another quasi-miraculous escape the man I 
have ever looked upon as the Soul of Honour. 

Bichabd F. Bubtoit. 


Carlyle, Personally and in hie Writings. By 
David Masson. (Macmillan.) 

Thebe is about this little book an odour of 
stale surprise, of what its author terms 
“belatedness,” which is not quite explained 
by the circumstance of its original form 
having been that of lectures to Edinburgh 
audiences. If any living man of letters has 
been influenced for good by Carlyle in his 
career and in the general tendency of his 
labours—perhaps bIbo for evil in his style—it 
is Prof. Masson. He was personally acquainted 
with his master for thirty-seven years, and 
can say with perfect truth and without any 
false modesty, “ All in all, few persons now 


living can have seen more of Carlyle than I 
did, or can have known him better.” That, 
on seeing the popular portraits of Carlyle as 
“ the whining sage ” and “ the jealous sans¬ 
culotte ” drawn with such freedom, after the 
publication of Mr. Froude’s portentous bio¬ 
graphical performance, Prof. Masson should 
have put his hand to his head in amazement 
and indignation, and have said, “ Neither of 
these hideous daubs is the Carlyle of my ac¬ 
quaintance,” was natural enough. But such a 
protest or corrective as this, being largely of a 
personal character, ought to have appeared 
a little sooner. As it stands, however, it 
must be regarded as one of the most im¬ 
portant of recent contributions to the now 
formidable literature which has for its 
object the vindication of Carlyle’s memory, 
if not the rehabilitation of Carlyle’s cha¬ 
racter. It is cordial, good-natured, un¬ 
affected, and transparently sincere. Above 
all things, it is valuable as a view of Carlyle, 
expressed after much deliberation, by a man 
who, obviously the reverse of -a pessimist, yet 
“ loves him, on this side idolatry, as much as 
any.” 

Prof. Masson’s criticism of Carlyle, as 
revealed in his writings, does not call for 
much comment, for it contains no element of 
novelty. That Carlyle was “a natural 
theist” and “a transcendental realist” or 
“ a realistic tranacendentalist, ’ ’ that his weak¬ 
ness lay in “his contentedness to remain 
always within the region of the dynamical 
generalities and refusal to concern himself 
with the specific practical problems of the 
when, the where, and the how ”—all this we 
have heard before. It is an old story couched 
in the language of the metaphysical school 
to which Prof. Masson belongs. To the bulk 
of it, the thick-and-thin Carlylian, the 
disciple who is a Carlylian in creed and not 
merely like Prof. Masson in spirit, may reply 
that his master was a preacher who left 
to others the duty of putting his doctrines 
into practice. The more successful and 
interesting of the two lectures is that which 
tells of Prof. Masson’s own experiences of 
Carlyle. By.means of these he disputes Mr. 
Froude’s representation of Carlyle as perpetu¬ 
ally sunk in gloom. Thus referring to the 
week spent by Carlyle in Edinburgh on the 
occasion of the Bectorial Address, which closed 
so tragically with the news of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
death, he tells how, at a social gathering in 
his own house, 

“Carlyle was in the best of possible spirits, 
courteous in manner and in speech to all, 
and throwing himself heartily into whatever 
tnmed up. At the dinner table I remember 
Lord Neaves favoured us with one or two of 
his humorous songs or recitatives, including his 
clever quiz called ' Stuart Mill on Mind and 
Matter,’ written to the tune of ‘ Roy’s Wife of 
Aldivalloch.’ No one enjoyed the thing more 
than Carlyle; and he surprised me by doing 
what I had never heard him do before—actually 
joining with his own voice in the chorus. 

‘ Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter, 

Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter,’ 

he chaunted, laughingly, along with Lord 
Neaves, every time the chorus came round, 
beating time in the air emphatically with his 
fist. It was hardly otherwise, or only other¬ 
wise inasmuch as the affair was more cere¬ 
monious and stately, at the dinner given to 
him in the Douglas Hotel by the Senatus 


Academicus, and at which his old friend Sir 
David Brewster presided. There, too, while 
dignified and serene, Carlyle was thoroughly 
sympathetic and convivial. Especially I re¬ 
member how he relished and applauded the 
songs of our academic laureate and matchless 
chief in such things. Prof. Douglas Maclagan, 
and how, before we broke up, he expressly 
complimented Prof. Maclagan on having con¬ 
tributed so greatly to the hilarity of the 
evening.” 

The truth is that Mr. Froude has been weighed 
down by Carlyle’s pessimistic creed, and has 
not sufficiently allowed for the fact that, 
like every man of genius, he had many moods. 
In all probability Carlyle had as great a share 
as other people of the happiness which comes 
of mood, and which is one half of life. 

Prof. Masson does good service in exposing 
some of the mistakes into which Mr. Froude 
has fallen from his ignorance of the social 
conditions of life in Scotland. Thus he proves 
that 

“ there was nothing extraordinary whatever in 
the match between the educated son of a 
Scottish peasant and the daughter of a Scottish 
provincial surgeon; and that if Jane Welsh had 
not married Carlyle, and been promoted by 
that marriage to a sphere far higher in the 
world’s affairs than would otherwise have been 
within her reach, she would probably have 
lived and died the equally drudging wife of 
some professional Scotch nobody.” 

Prof. Masson misrepresents Mr. Froude’s offence 
—if it be an offence—in revealing the dis¬ 
sensions in the Carlyle household, and in 
making free with “ those most secret self-eom- 
munings of Mrs. Carlyle’s spirit in its hours 
of solitude, which she had kept under lock 
and key.” The story would certainly have 
found its way to the public in any case, and 
in a leas accurate end more disagreeable ver¬ 
sion than Mr. Froude’s. The true error 
which Mr. Fronde has committed is an artistic 
one. He ought to have let his revelations, 
“ Mrs. Carlyle’s self-communings ” and all, 
speak for themselves, and refrained from say¬ 
ing that either Carlyle or his wife “ should ” 
have done this, that, or the other thing, 
j Still more ought Mr. Froude to have done 
ust ice not only to the domestic showers in 
Cheyne Bow, but to the sunshine that suc¬ 
ceeded them. Wiluiam Wallace. 


A Historical Introduction to the Study of the 
Books of the New Testament: being an 
Expansion of Lectures delivered in the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Dublin. By George 8almon. (John Murray.) 

This work, as the author explains in his pre¬ 
face, does not embrace all the subjects that 
are generally supposed to be included under 
the title of an Introduction to the New 
Testament. It does not enter on the criticism 
of the text, nor offer any analysis of the 
contents of the New Testament writings; 
but as an investigation into the origin and 
authorship of those writings, and a discussion 
of the various theories which have been pro¬ 
pounded regarding them, it is sufficiently full, 
while at the same time it is thoroughly 
informed and overflowing with sense and 
learning. Prof. Salmon undertakes to deal 
with the books of the New Testament as he 
would with any ordinary writings, and in the 
general tone and spirit of his work it must 
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be admitted that he has succeeded. He makes 
no assumptions, sets out, so far as can be 
seen, from no foregone conclusions. He 
pursues a method which has a fair claim to 
be called historical, hut always with this 
happy result, that, in the great majority of 
cases, he finds himself driven to accept the 
traditional view, if indeed it may not be said 
that he is sometimes more orthodox than 
tradition itself. Thus he believes our Matthew, 
notwithstanding the testimony. of Papias and 
the Fathers, to be the original Matthew. 
The second epistle of Peter, he thinks, may 
have been written by Peter himself, while for 
the first the apostle employed an amanuensis, 
thus making tile second epistle more authentic 
than the first. And here I may say that 
Dr. Salmon completely demolishes—so, I 
think, anyone will admit who fairly considers 
his argument—Dr. Abbott’s theory of the 
indebtedness of 2 Peter to Josephus. I must 
also hasten to add that on these and some 
other points Dr. Salmon does not pretend to 
have absolute certainty. It is, indeed, one 
great merit of his work that it never puts on 
airs of infallibility, but frankly admits that 
in these matters there is room for difference 
of opinion, and tbat some questions are open. 
In words that ought to be golden for all 
Biblical students he repeats (p. 590) that 
“ the ordinary condition of historical inquiry 
is to arrive at results which must be accepted 
with unequal confidence.” 

It may be doubted whether there is a 
single theory of the origin of the gospels 
which could not be made to look plausible in 
the hands of a skilful advocate; and it would 
he strange if the traditional view, with only 
such modifications as a due regard for the 
results of criticism renders imperative, did not 
make a fair show as presented by Prof. 
Salmon. After all, in literary matters 
possession is nine points of the law; and 
it is but right that those who impugn the 
authenticity of the New Testament writings 
should be reminded, as they constantly are, 
that the burden of proof rests on their 
shoulders. In dealing with the gospel 
question Dr. Salmon makes full use of this 
advantage; but, while discussing most ably 
the verbal relations of the Synoptics, he 
neglects altogether — not, of course, in 
ignorance, but presumably because he declines 
to recognise them—those deeper and much 
more important relations which they have to 
one another as representing different tenden¬ 
cies and different forms of Christian thought. 
Here, indeed, from the point of view of the 
more advanced criticism, is the original sin, 
if I may so say, of this work. In his second 
lecture Prof. Salmon discusses Baur’s theory 
of early Church history; and both here 
and ejsewhere endeavours to minimise the 
opposi tion between the Pauline and Jewish 
Christian parties, the traces of which are to 
some eyes so apparent in the pages of the 
New Testament. Having thus deliberately 
thrown away the key, it is not, of course, to 
he expected that he should succeed in un¬ 
fastening the lock. But on its own ground, 
and assuming that the gospels are the 
product of genuine historical investigation, 
his treatment of the subject, if not leading to 
any novel result, is still clear, full and 
logical. Bightiy maintaining that a' common 
document is the only thing that will account 


not only for the verbal coincidences of the 
synoptios (which oral tradition might explain), 
but for their agreement as to the order of 
events, and relying on the signs of “autopsy ” 
in Mark, as well as on the evidence of Papias, 
he acquiesces at last in the view which finds 
this earliest written narrative in the Petrine 
tradition incorporated in our second gospel. 
And here Prof. Salmon naturally comes across 
Dr. Abbott and his “triple tradition.” 
He sees, of course, that the triple tradition is 
really only a single tradition, and that 
precisely where it fails, as in the narrative of 
the Passion, there may be reason for believing 
in more traditions than one. But he does 
not, I think, explain how it was that the 
other evangelists dropped, as if they were 
ashamed of them, all the graphic touches by 
which Mark is distinguished, or, indeed, why 
Matthew, who was himself an eye-witness, 
had recourse to documentary evidence at alL 

Prof. Salmon is fond of drawing illustra¬ 
tions from profane literature, but it is clear 
that these are in many cases illusory. It is 
quite true, for example, that there are few 
classical works for whioh such early testimony 
can be adduced as for the gospels; but, then, 
where is there a literary phenomenon in the 
least comparable to the gospels ? If two 
poems had come down to us on the Bame 
subject, bearing the' names of Virgil and 
Horace, but in which one-third of the matter 
was common to both, no one surely would 
believe that Virgil or Horace was the author 
of either. Again, in his lecture on the 
Johannine books, we find Prof. Salmon re¬ 
jecting what may be called the now accepted 
interpretation of the Apocalypse, though 
unable to offer any better solution of his own, 
on the ground that, if written in the reign of 
Nero, its predictions were so immediately 
faloifipri that its credit must have been 
destroyed once and for ever. “ For a parallel 
case,” he says, 

11 we should imagine Victor Hugo or some other 
French prophet in Christmas, 1870, issuing 
a prediction that Paris should to a certain 
extent be taken, and a third part of the city 
burnt, but that the Germans should not get 
the mastery over the whole; for that there 
would be an uprising of the other German 
nations against the Prussians, ending with the 
total destruction of the city of Berlin, to the 
great jov of Europe. We can imagine some 
one mad enough to make such a prophecy as 
this; but, if so, can we imagine that a predic¬ 
tion so wild and so unfortunate should make 
the reputation of the prophet, and that the 
book which contained it should live for genera¬ 
tions as an inspired document ? ” 

Of course, the cases are not really parallel; 
but, granting that they are, it may be 
answered, in the first place, that, seeing that 
a considerable part of a century lies between 
the reign of Nero and the first mention of the 
Apocalypse, we have no evidence as to its 
immediate reception; and, secondly) that 
when people have once committed themselves 
to the acceptance of a prophecy they do not 
so easily abandon their belief. The entire 
failure of the prediction of the speedy coming 
of the Son of man in the “ little Apocalypse ” 
in Matthew xxiv. has not stood in the way 
of that gospel gaining acceptance as an 
inspired writing. 

Prof. Salmon handles the question of the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel 


with considerable fulness, duelling particu¬ 
larly on the internal evidences of “ autopsy” ; 
but where he seems to me to be most suc¬ 
cessful is in showing that the author was 
himself acquainted with the Synoptics, and 
presumed a knowledge of them in his 
readers, and also in refuting the argument 
against its genuineness derived from the 
Quartodeciman controversy. His treatment 
of the Book of Acts cannot be pronounced 
satisfactory. While arguing ingeniously, if 
not convincingly, that tile work must have 
been written by a companion of Paul, he does 
little towards establishing its historical 
character, especially in the earlier chapters; 
and many points of importance he either 
passes over or touches very lightly. Prof. 
Salmon is hardly entitled to say that one of 
the motives for rejecting the Aots is “ its 
irreconcilable opposition to the Tubingen 
theory of the mutual hostility of Paul and 
the original Apostles.” Bather it is the 
“ irreconcilable opposition ” of the Book of 
Acts to the Pauline Epistles which has sug¬ 
gested doubts as to its historical credibility. 
But then, of course, contradictions between 
authorities are not to be suspected as not 
coming from eye-witnesses until they reaoh 
“ a high point in number and amount ” (p. 4). 
On the speeches reported in the Acts Prof. 
Salmon makes many ingenious remarks which 
are well deserving of consideration, but cer¬ 
tainly does not prove that they are not more 
Luke’s than Paul’s. How he can say that 
Paul’s speech at Athens (Acts xvii.), with its 
Seto-tSat/rovcoT^jpovf, 6eu>pv>, xcqxnroti/rots, \jrrjXa~ 
<jnj<rttav, ohtov/iirrjv, &c., “ contains none of 
Luke’s characteristic phrases,” unless he has 
simply followed Alford without verifying his 
statement, I do not understand. Dr. Salmon 
is also very strong on the “we” passages, 
which, he contends, could not have been 
written by anyone but the author of the 
entire work. This he infers, among other 
reasons, from such references as that in 
Acts xxi. 8, compared with vi. 5 and viii. 40. 
Yet two verses further on we find “ a certain 
prophet, named Agabus,” introduced (xxi. 10) 
as if for the first time, though he has already 
appeared, Acts xi. 28. Here there is clearly 
a lapse of some kind, but it may have 
been merely in the memory of the writer. 
Prof. Salmon refuses to believe that so 
skilled a literary artist as the author of the 
Acts, having got possession of the memoranda 
of one of Paul’s companions, would “shovel 
them into his book pell-mell, without even 
taking the trouble to hide the discontinuity 
of his work by turning the first person into 
the third.” It must be owned this does not 
seem probable; and, in fact, the only imagin¬ 
able reason for his doing so is that that might 
happen whioh has actually come to pass, viz., 
that he might be taken for that companion. 
For my own part, however, I have no diffi¬ 
culty in believing that the Book of Acts, 
notwithstanding its evident Tendenz and its 
partly unhistorical character, was aotually 
written, in advanced life, by one who in more 
youthful days had been an occasional com¬ 
panion of St. Paul. 

But I must not permit myeelf to go into 
further detail. I have said, adopting Ms own 
word, that Prof. Salmon’s method is historical; 
but perhaps a word of explanation may be 
required here. Many at least would say that 
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that is not a strictly historical method which 
does not assume, to begin with, that the 
supernatural is impossible; and it is diffi¬ 
cult to think that, if Prof. Salmon were 
approaching the history of Livy, he would 
not make this assumption. On the other 
hand, he consistently puts aside every idea 
of inspiration; and not only so, but much of 
his reasoning, so it appears to me, takes it for 
granted that the documents in question are 
positively not inspired, and would be totally 
misapplied on any other assumption. Be 
that, however, as it may, it will hardly be 
denied that Prof. Salmon has made some very 
effective points in reply to the “ sceptical ” 
writers, and occasionally succeeded in turning 
their arguments against themselves. His work 
will be found, if I mistake not, to be, in 
point of information, quite abreast of the 
scholarship of the day, and perhaps special 
attention should be called to the Lectures on 
Apocryphal and Heretical Gospels and Apoc¬ 
ryphal Acts of the Apostles, as embodying 
the results of the latest investigations. More¬ 
over, in going over well-beaten ground, he 
has made the way pleasant by the freshness 
and vivacity of his style; and, if it may be 
at all doubted how far his work is a solid 
contribution to the scientific study of the New 
Testament, it is certainly an extremely able 
defence of the views of the English apologetical 
school. Bobebt B. Drummond. 


Advance Australia! an Account of Eight 
Tears’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement 
in Queensland, New South Wales, and 
Victoria. By the Hon. Harold Finch- 
Hatton. (W. H. Allen.) 

Accounts of life in the bush and gold diggings 
of Australia are apt to be much alike. Mr. 
Finch-Hatton has, however, succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing out of somewhat worn materials a 
very lively and amusing book. He is a 
shrewd observer, and a sharp and caustic 
critic both of colonial and home politics. 
About nine or ten years ago he went to 
Queensland to join a brother at a cattle run 
in the Mackay district. This he left for the 
Mount Britten gold fields, where he worked 
hard and laid out much capital, but his 
mining was not a success. He gives us a 
capital account of every thing and every sort 
of person connected with both these occupa¬ 
tions. 

“ The true professional gold digger,” ho says, 
“ passes his life in wandering about from one 
new rush to another. Any regular employ¬ 
ment he considers beneath him; and except for 
the purpose of raising sufficient money to carry 
him on to the next diggings, he will never 
work for wages. No class of men work so 
hard; as soon as it is light in the morning he 
is off, and seldom knocks off before dark. 
That a man should work so hard to get gold 
is not in the least odd, but it is odd that the 
value he sets on it should be in exactly inverse 
proportion to the trouble it costs him to get it. 
And yet such is the case. As long as he is at 
work no miser could be more careful than a real 
-digger in the actual process of collecting gold. 
When he has got it no spendthrift could be 
more reckless in flinging it away. Whether up 
to his knees in the freezing waters of the Snowy 
river, or grilling under the fires of a Queens¬ 
land sun, no day is too long for him while he is 
on gold. Not a crevice of his claim is unex¬ 
plored, not a particle of dirt likely to contain 


gold is wasted; and he will spend as much time 
and trouble in collecting the finest particles of 
gold in his dish, as if he were an analytical 
chemist making an experiment in weights and 
measures. He toils patiently on, day after day, 
week after week, undismayed by failure, and 
quite unelated by success, until the moment 
comes when something impels him irresistibly 
to squander all that he has collected.” 

At least ninety per cent., we are told, of the 
earnings of the diggers go in drink, and the 
remainder in good living, when it is to be had. 
And numerous as are the instances of enormous 
fortunes made in mining, almost all of them do 
more harm than good. Their possessors are 
smitten with an incurable mania for wild 
speculation, and as a rule end in being utterly 
ruined. Mr. Finch-Hatton remarks that 
besides the fatality that apparently attends 
all profits made from mining, statistics show 
it to be the least remunerative of all pro¬ 
fessions. The value of an ounce of gold is 
£3 10s., but it costs nearly £5 to raise an 
ounce. 

“In Victoria, where mining is more econ¬ 
omically and profitably worked than in any 
of the other colonies, the average earnings of 
every man connected with it in 1873 were only 
£98 per head, considerably less than he could ] 
have made at the lowest wages work in the 
oolony. When we consider that every year 
some few individuals make enormous fortunes 
at it, the balanoe of loss to be distributed 
amongst the remainder is considerable.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book is the one on drink, 
and it is a sad one: 

“The amount of hard steady drinking that 
goes on in all the towns of Queensland is 
astonishing. Brisbane is no exception to the 
rule. Bankers and business men, legislators 
and lawyers, doctors and tradesmen, they all 
make a practice of every now and then desert¬ 
ing their business and sallying forth to 
the nearest bar for a drink. Brandy and 
whisky are the favourite drinks, and the 
amount a man consumes in the twenty- 
four hours by this habit of nipping without 
ever getting quite drunk is surprising. No 
habitue of a Queensland town who wishes to 
find a business man ever goes to look for him 
first in his office. If he knows the run of the 
town, he will start the reverse way round the 
various public-houses, and if he fails to nm the 
man he is looking for to ground, he will then 
go to his office, in hopes of catching him before 
he starts round for another series of drinks. 
At whatever hour of the day a man meets 
another whom he has not seen for, say, twelve 
hours, etiquette requires that he shall inconti¬ 
nently invite him to come and drink. This is 
the custom that pervades every class in the 
colony, and cannot be departed from without 
something more than a breach of good 
maimers.” 

The system in the bush is totally different, 
and goes by the name of knocking down one's 
cheque. The bushman, while at work, is, as 
a rule, a sober man, drinking nothing but 
tea; but when he receives his wages (whioh, 
it would seem, are only paid at the end of 
long intervals) an irresistible impulse drives 
him to a public-house, he hands the money 
over to the publican, and drinks and drinks 
till the publican chooses to consider the money 
exhausted, when his victim is turned out of 
doors to recover as best he may. We have 
heard of this before, but it has certainly 


never before been put in so telling a way as 
it now is by Mr. Finch-Hatton, who says, 

“ Of course, the man never gets a tithe of his 
money’s worth in any shape or way—indeed, 
the kindest thing a publican can possibly do 
is to refuse him any more liquor at a very 
early stage of the proceedings; for cheques for 
enormous amounts are frequently knocked down 
in this way. A quarter of the worth of them, 
if honestly drunk out in bush liquor, would 
inevitably kill a whole regiment. I remember 
a man who for years had been a hard drinker. 
He went on the square—that is, he kept per¬ 
fectly sober—for five years, during which time 
he raised a cheque of £600. With this he 
started down to the coast, intending to go 
home to the old country. On the way he was 
persuaded to have a drink. The old madness 
came over him, and in three weeks he had 
drunk out every penny of his cheque. At one 
of the public-houses at which he stayed he had 
champagne at a guinea a bottle in a bath in 
front of the house, with a pannikin by the side 
for all comers to help themselves.” 

The author thinks that most of the working 
men in Queensland spend the whole of their 
earnings in drink. Yet these poor men are 
not habitual drunkards. The extreme mono¬ 
tony of their lives makes some excitement at 
times necessary. And their usual diet, con¬ 
sisting of tea, beef and damper, renders a 
change of living indispensable to ward off 
scurvy and other diseases. Were the public 
houses decently managed and the liquor 
sold in them tolerably pure, much of the 
evil would be avoided. Mr. Finch-Hatton 
looks on the publicans as little better than 
murderers. He asserts that they habitually 
adulterate their liquor with the most violent 
poisons to an extent which renders a very 
moderate consumption sufficient to destroy 
life. Bluestone and tobacco are the favourite 
drugs in use, the effect of which is to cause 
temporary insanity, accompanied by raging 
thirst. He has seen a strong sober man driven 
perfectly mad by two glasses of so-called rum. 
They had not the slightest appearance of 
being drunk, but every appearance of having 
been poisoned, and did not recover from the 
effects for a fortnight. The legislature of 
Queensland, with a speaker who has thrice 
been convicted of felony, is too much occu¬ 
pied with intrigue and party contests to 
attend to such questions, and doubtless the 
publioans would bring sufficient pressure to 
avert any legislation against their evil prac¬ 
tices. 

Mr. Finch-Hatton has some pages on the 
subject of Federation, and he is guided in 
this, as in his severe strictures on the govern¬ 
ment and legislature of Victoria, by much 
sound sense. We have seen his name among 
the candidates for the next Parliament, and 
we hope he will succeed, and have an oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing before the House his views, 
backed as they will be by knowledge and 
experience gained in the colonies, on a sub¬ 
ject which is of vital importance to the 
empire. 

We cannot say much for the illustrations, 
and the map is quite unworthy of the book. 

William Wickham. 
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History of Ireland for Sohoolt. By William 
Francis Collier. (Dublin.) 

I» the discussion of educational questions, 
whether in England or Ireland, the study of 
history of course takes a prominent position. 
It is agreed on all hands that to teach the 
bare facts in the biographies of kings, though 
useful as an exercise of what may be called 
chronological memory, is useless for anything 
like a cultivation of the reasoning faculties 
of the mind or the creation of an intelligent 
interest in the great world of humanity—past, 
present, and to come. But it does not yet 
seem to have occurred, even to the enlightened, 
that in Irish schools and Irish families the 
philosophical study of history—history in the 
general and, above all, history in the par¬ 
ticular—is of more importance to the young 
than can be estimated. It has been argued 
that Ireland has no history; and it is certainly 
true that the story of English interests in 
Ireland form the staple of what is taught as 
Irish history to classes in schools. But to 
understand these very interests, to realise 
distinctly that after the twelfth century the 
history of Ireland becomes the story of an 
actual fusion of races in Ireland, and the 
fierce struggle of the Anglo-Irish against the 
mother-country, when Geraldines, De Burghs, 
and O’Neills often joined forces and interests 
against a common foe, is to have made no 
small step in Irish history, and to have arrived 
at a dim perception of some, at least, of the 
causes of Irish woes. And then to bring 
Irish children to the fountain-head for in¬ 
formation concerning facts, which they hear 
daily so hotly, and often, alas! so ignorantly 
and disloyally discussed, might surely do 
something to stem the future ride of obstruc¬ 
tion and outrage. But is this to be done by 
text-books ? Scarcely, we fear. 

Dr. Collier’s manuals of history and litera¬ 
ture are so widely used in schools and families 
that we have the less compunction in discuss¬ 
ing the probable usefulness of the one before 
us. It bears “ For Schools ” on its title-page ; 

“ For Teachers ” we should think the better 
title. For schools, its probable fate (we have 
known much of Dr. Collier’s manuals, and 
speak of them with all respect) will be to be 
learnt by heart with much difficulty—the 
names and facts are so strangely unfamiliar 
to Irish children—and then elaborately for¬ 
gotten. For teachers, the facts, clearly and, 
as far as we have been able to judge, accu¬ 
rately given, will render the book valuable as 
a reference to ensure accuracy in their own 
commentaries on the philosophical, or, rather, 
truly historical, beanng of the facts. But 
where is this intelligent commentary to come 
from, when the Irish assistant-master or mis¬ 
tress has no more philosophical idea concern¬ 
ing Ireland than a frantic impression that the 
“ hated Saxon ” is at the bottom of all her 
varied woes, or an equally frantic desire, on 
the other side, that the whole Irish race might 
be extirpated at one blow ? 

Dr. Collier begins with a sufficiently inte¬ 
resting account of Ireland before the Con¬ 
quest, detailed enough, we fear, to puzzle 
young learners, yet with no special mention 
of a subject without which there can be no 
true comprehension of Irish history—viz., the 
tribal system, the system on winch Ireland 
was governed and divided. A clear account 
of the working of this system, together with 


its after influence on many a “ land question,” 
would be worth many names of mythical 
Irish chiefs. When Dermot M'Morrough, 
for instance, parted so lightly with lands to 
the Norman adventurers, a notable point in 
the transaction was that the Irishman, with 
his tribal views of laud, was as wholly 
ignorant of what he was granting as the 
Norman, holding by feudal tenure, was of 
what he was demanding. This is a typical 
instance of English misunderstanding of Irish 
circumstances, and explains much that follows. 
In Church matters, again, unless Church 
organisation in Ireland can be distinctly seen 
to be as entirely different from the English 
and continental system as the tribal system 
was from the feudal, no true idea can be 
obtained of the differing characteristics and 
consequent needs of the country. Henry II. 
had no idea of these things, neither, we fear, 
have modem Irish schools, to say nothing of 
their teachers. They will not learn very 
distinctly from this little book that the so- 
called conquest of Ireland was but a fierce 
struggle between the king of England and 
certain disaffected nobles of his, who had lost 
their own lands in England, and were in 
danger of acquiring too many in Ireland. 
The long years of oppression and misrule that 
followed were due to England’s weakness 
rather than to her wickedness, to the impossi¬ 
bility of establishing a feudal system in 
Ireland, where the king, though feudal lord, 
had no lands at all, and those who held under 
him had far more extensive estates than were 
ever granted to barons in England. Thus the 
neoessary binding together was wanting, and 
the inevitable contact with the Irish tribal 
system did the rest. 

Certain vivid touches, we think,'are want¬ 
ing in Dr. Collier’s manual, as in many 
another. St. Patrick working a social as 
well as religious reform, and the after aspect 
of Ireland, with its towns of schools, always 
at the entrances of the rivers, thus falling an 
easy prey to Danish invaders; O’Neill, with 
his dream of uniting racked and divided 
Ireland under one head, Edward Brace (a 
dream not so faithless to Irish interests as 
might at first appear) and his earnest and 
pathetic appeal to Pope John XXII.; the Bed 
Earl, type of the turbulent Norman adven¬ 
turers whom Henry II. had dreaded; the 
picturesque Art McMorrough and his meet¬ 
ing with the Earl of Gloucester in the Yale 
of Ovoca—all these are named, but their sig¬ 
nificance scarcely indicated with sufficient 
force. 

But space fails us; and over the burning 
ground of later Irish history we are not dis¬ 
posed to walk. It is to the right under¬ 
standing of earlier times that we must look to 
form the Irish judgments of later events. 
And if children in Ireland continue only to 
learn dry historical facts by heart, where is 
this understanding to come from ? A history 
of Ireland for scholars may exist; but the 
ideal history of Ireland for schools, with 
simple and vivid description, and clear, im¬ 
partial, yet phiosophical Betting forth of cause 
and effect, physical and spiritual, so to speak, 
has yet to be written. Kathleen Knox. 


La Poisie du Moyen-dge : Lemons et Lectures . 

Par Gaston Paris. (Paris : Hachette.) 

We are very glad to see that M. Gaston Paris 
has collected in volume form some of his 
essays on mediaeval literature; and the only 
fault we have to find with the book is that 
it might have held still more. Thus, not to 
speak of articles in Romania, there is, if our 
memory does not play us tricks, an admirable 
protest against the strange depreciation of 
French mediaeval literature common with 
certain French critics, which is buried some¬ 
where in the Bulletin* of the Society des 
Anciens Tcxtes. However, perhaps M. Paris 
may be keeping this and other work for 
another volume, which will in its turn be 
welcome. 

The present contains seven articles or 
papers, all of which seem to have been either 
delivered at the College de France or read at 
the Academic des Inscriptions. Four of the 
papers—on the Chanson de Roland, from a 
patriotic and historical point of view chiefly; 
on that curious “ comedy-sister ” of Roland, 
the chanson of Charlemagne’s Eastern pil¬ 
grimage ; on the Hermit story, known to all 
Englishmen through Parnell’s version and its 
transformations; and on old French versions 
of the Ars Amor is—are all valuable and 
interesting papers of their kind. They are, 
however, both shorter and, on the whole, less 
important than the two first and the last 
papers, dealing respectively with “ La Poesie 
du Moyen-age,” “Les Ongines de la Lite¬ 
rature fran^aise,” and, lastly, with the 
author’s father, Paulin Paris. This last, with 
its vivid sketch of a singularly useful, dis¬ 
tinguished, and happy career, is, perhaps, 
the most likely to please the general 
reader. The fact that the devotion of 
father and son to French literature, though 
equally strong and equally fruitful, differs a 
little in the manner of its expression, gives a 
precision and savour to the panegyric whioh 
is sometimes wanting in similar work. It is, 
however, upon the two first essays that we 
should specially rest the claims of the book. 

On such subjects every literary man knows 
how easy it is to generalise (even to generalise 
with a certain amount of brilliancy) at the 
expense of very slight erudition, and with the 
result of little or no benefit, sometimes # of 
positive harm, to the reader. The solid learn¬ 
ing which underlies M. Gaston Paris’s bold 
and steady outline sketches can perhaps only 
be appreciated by one who has (to however 
much less an extent) some learning of the 
same kind. No part of political or literary 
history has suffered more than the history of 
the Middle Ages from the habit which men 
of genius have of taking partial views and 
generalising from them. And it is difficult to 
say whether the rosy-coloured Middle Age of 
the early romantic writers in England and 
Germany or the pitch-black Middle Age of 
Michelet is farther from the truth. 

M. Gaston Paris is always sober, though 
never dull: he is always prepared with the 
sufficient particular instances, though never 
afraid to lay down the general law. It is 
not often that a single volume of literary 
essays contains at once examples of such 
breadth of outline as these two papers, and of 
such accuracy of detail as the papers men¬ 
tioned above. Geobge Sauttsbuby. 
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HEW HOTELS. 

Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrme. In 3 
vols. (Horst & Blackett.) 

A Second Life. By Mrs. Alexander. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

The Chronicle» of Cattle Cloyne; or, Pictures 
of the Munster People. By M. W. Brew. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Zig-Zag: a Quiet Story. By Gertrude M. 
Ireland Blackburne. (London Literary 
Society.) 

Lanherst : a Story of Sixty Tears Ago. By 
Mrs. Eusell. (Elliot Stock.) 

Kamehamiha: A Romance of Hawaii. By 
C. M. Newell. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Story of Denise. (Maxwell,) 

Under the Snow. By Catherine Macquoid. 
(S. P. C K.) 

There cannot, we think, be any doubt in 
the mind of a competent reader that Entangled 
is a story of real genius. I do not mean 
genius of that highest and most commanding 
order which takes us captive in such books 
as Jane Eyre, or Vanity Fair, or Adam Bede, 
but genius nevertheless—that fine masterli¬ 
ness of handling which comes of the union 
of veracious imaginative vision with the 
power of rendering it, or one might say of 
vision alone, for the rendering is in comparison 
a subsidiary thing, a matter of acquirement 
and culture. Miss Byrrne shows her full 
powers not in creation of character or in¬ 
vention of incident, for her personages in 
repose do not specially impress us, and her 
incidents have no great artistic value ; but in 
her marvellously vivid and impressive treat¬ 
ment of strong or delicate situations. Many 
an inferior novelist makes us feel more deeply 
interested in A. or B. as a mere man or 
woman; it is only when Miss Byrrne has 
brought A. and B. to a point where their 
lives intersect in some fine crisis of emotion 
that we come really under the spell of her 
imaginative enchantments. But when once 
we are subjugated there is no escape. The 
writer holds us as the ancient mariner held 
his listener, and for the time we live only in 
the lives which are acting or agonising 
before us. Undoubtedly, the most interesting 
person in Miss Bjrme’s story is Aurelius 
Brackenbay, the half-lost soul to whom comes 
one neglected impulse which might have been 
his final redemption; but even Brackenbay, 
interesting as he is in himself, does not take 
our imaginative sympathy by storm until we 
reach that profoundly and terribly impressive 
scene in which he confesses to the wife who 
has ceased to trust him the horrible story of 
how his dull-witted brother has expiated 
upon the scaffold the crime for which he 
himself ought to have suffered, and points 
out how she herself has unwittingly set the 
hounds of justice upon his track. I can 
remember nothing of the same kind in the 
fiotion of the last few years which in intensity 
of powerful realisation can be set by the side 
of this chapter. The criminal, who has been 
something much worse than a mere criminal, 
brings his crushing misery so intimately home 
to us that for a moment we actually feel 
tempted to set ourselves on his side and join 
in his fierce impeachment of the stainless, 
generous, selfless wife whom he has wronged 
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so cruelly. The feeling is but momentary: 
we set it aside with a thrill of shame; but to 
have induced such a feeling even for one brief 
instant is nothing less than a triumph. There 
is another conversation between Heloise and 
Jasper 'W’arrenne which, in a much quieter 
way, is equally memorable; but the book 
abounds in these things, and they suffice to 
make its impression sharp, deep and enduring. 
Those who read Entangled a second time 
(and with one perusal no reader ought to 
be satisfied) will have time to note some¬ 
thing that they may miss at first—the intel¬ 
lectual penetration and fine literary finish of 
some of those reflective passages which are 
sacrificed so remorselessly in the fatal facility 
of skipping, but which oannot be skipped 
without serious loss, for they have both 
pregnancy and point. As a last word upon 
a noble novel, I must endeavour to vindicate 
my judicial discrimination by the critical 
observation that Jasper bears far too strong a 
likeness to Daniel Deronda. 

Mrs. Alexander is an approved manufacturer 
of fiction, and her wares have found such 
favour with the ordinary circulating library 
novel-reader that serious criticism of them, 
whether favourable or the reverse, would pro¬ 
bably be as ineffectual as criticism of Fears’ 
Soap or Eno’s Fruit Salt. A novel, like a 
moulding, can be produced either artistically 
or mechanically; and, as in both cases, there 
are numbers of people who are quite satisfied 
with the machine-made product, it would be 
unfair to deal very severely with Mrs. 
Alexander because she prefers the method of 
manufacture to the method of art. Her 
characters, like certain designs, have no special 
resemblance to any living or possible original, 
but they are so familiar that their want of 
lifelikeness does not strike us until we begin 
to examine them. Her incidents are the 
somewhat dingy “ properties ” of generations 
of novelists, but they have gained the charm 
of custom; and as she can weave her hack¬ 
neyed materials into a fabric which at first 
sight has a look of novelty, the subscriber to 
Mudie’s is satisfied, and perhaps the critio has 
no right to complain. In opening A Second 
Life we know at once that we are on well- 
trodden ground. When in the first chapters 
of a novel we read of the. sudden death of a 
reputedly wealthy man, who leaves behind 
him a widow and a beautiful daughter, we do 
not need to be told that the daughter is found 
to be penniless; and when the unpleasant but 
wealthy suitor puts in an appearance we are 
quite sure that the new heroine will follow 
the example of scores of predecessors by 
marrying him in order to ensure comfort for 
her mother. Of course the wealthy suitor 
turns out to be a brute of a husband, and in 
devising a plan of escape for the heroine there 
is at least some room for original ingenuity on 
the part of the novelist. Mrs. Alexander has 
really hit upon something new. The ill-used 
wife, with her husband and a party of friends, 
are engaged in an Alpine climb. She lingers 
behind the rest of the party with one of the 
guides, who has been well bribed to play his 
part, and at a convenient moment she slips 
away and hides behind a rock. The guide 
raises a cry and says that he has seen her fall 
down a.crevasse; and, though of course her 
| body cannot be seen, no one thinks of doubt¬ 
ing his statement, and her death is taken for 
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granted by everybody. Then she re-appears 
and lives the “ second life ” which gives the 
book its title, until we are half way through 
the third volume, when the exigencies of 
novel manufacture compel the author to set 
things in train for a comfortable conclusion. 
Everything is managed in a most satisfactory 
manner; and so we reach the end of a novel 
which, though as unnatural and improbable 
as a story well can be, is really not destitute 
of a certain kind of entertainment. 

Irish novels have gone somewhat out of 
fashion, but if we have many such stories as 
good as The Chronicles of Castle Cloyne there 
is certain to be a revival of a once popular 
vogue. The author has such intimate know¬ 
ledge of the life with which she deals, such 
fine observation, sush facility in vivid por¬ 
traiture, such command of unforcpd humour, 
and of pathos which touches us intimately 
without harrowing us painfully, that we are 
led along from the first page of her novel to 
the last with no abatement of sympathetic 
interest. This certainly is not a machine- 
made story; it reads rather like a transcript 
from life, and has the charm which belongs 
to all work which is the outcome of creative 
enjoyment. There is a fine combination of 
realisable detail with panoramic breadth, and 
the story is successful alike as a study of indi¬ 
vidual character and as a picture of the larger 
aspects of life in Munster in the years imme¬ 
diately preceding and succeeding the terrible 
potato famine. Oonagh MacDermott is not 
only a sweet and winning heroine, but a strong 
and noble one; and the author has showed 
both courage and originality in refraining 
from making her either one of a pair of happy 
lovers or the broken-hearted damsel who is 
favoured by some modem feminine novelists. 
Most writers of fiction seem to take for granted 
Byron’s dictum that love is “ woman’s sole 
existence,” whereas the truth is that it is 
nothing of the kind; and a work of imagina¬ 
tion which does something to weaken the force 
of a sentimental falsehood is worth something, 
if only on that account. It will, however, be 
justly inferred from what has been said that 
The Chronicles of Castle Cloyne has other, and 
even more important claims to the considera¬ 
tion of those who can appreciate a story which 
is at once good in itself and admirably told. 

Miss Ireland Blackbume’s Zig-Zag is written 
in accordance with a certain theory of the- 
art of fiction. It is, therefore, difficulty 
almost impossible, to estimate her novel ade¬ 
quately without discussing her theory exhaus¬ 
tively, and for such discussion space is want¬ 
ing. “ It was,” we learn from the preface, 

“ a fancy of the writer’s to see whether any¬ 
thing could be done by drawing every-day 
characters in every-day life, without any 
attempt at introducing the atmosphere of 
glamour and sensation whioh belong to those 
whom children call ‘ people in books ’; ” 

and it need hardly be remarked that the artistic 
value of this “ fancy ” depends entirely upon 
the meaning attached to the words “ glamour ” 
and “ sensation.” If Miss Ireland Blackburne- 
uses them as equivalents for any kind of 
unreality, it is clear that it is well to avoid 
them; but, if I may judge from her practice^ 
I should infer that when she declares against 
“ glamour ” and “ sensation ” she is indulging 
in a veiled impeachment of that process of 
selection which is adopted not deliberately,. 
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but instinctively, by every true artist. Zig- 
Zag is a clever book, but it is not so good 
a book as it would have been il it had been 
written independently of a theory. There 
are too many people in it to begin with ; and 
even the interesting people are portrayed 
photographically rather than artistically, so 
that our interest is lost in a crowd of details 
that make no appeal to the imagination. Miss 
Ireland Blackburne has learned the truth 
that fiction is a mirror of life; but she has 
yet to leant that it is a magic mirror which 
reflects only its essential and characteristic 
elements. 

Lanherst is a readable story, not in any way 
noteworthy, but carefully and pleasantly 
written. Mrs. Ensell is probably a warm 
admirer of Mr. George MacDonald, for many 
of the reflections made by herself and her 
characters are very much in his peculiar 
manner, and they occasionally betray some 
of his fine and penetrating insight. It must, 
however, be added that the construction of 
Lanherst is exceedingly loose, and that the 
young men and maidens are decidedly dis¬ 
appointing. 

It is possible, indeed probable, that out of 
the materials at his disposal Mr. Newell 
might have made a very interesting book on 
tbe history and folklore of Hawaii; but it is 
paiofullv clear that he has been unable to 
weave them into an interesting romance. As 
I have to admit that I have found it im¬ 
possible to read Kamihamiha I have hardly 
■the right to criticise it, though it may be 
that a certain measure of criticism is involved 
in this admission. 

The Story of Denise bases its claim to 
consideration on the fact of its being 
“founded upon the celebrated comedy drama 
by Alexander Dumis.” Without passing any 
opinion upon the foundation, it may be said 
that the superstructure is of rubbish all 
compact. As a column of comment would 
only be a dilution of this statement why 
should it be written ? 

Mrs. Maequoid always writes charmingly, 
and the two prettily told and prettily illustra¬ 
ted stories in her latest little volume may be 
heartily commended to the young readers for 
whom they have been written. 

Jaubs AsncnoFr Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Wise Women of Inverness, and other 
Miscellanies. By William Black. (Macmillan.) 
There is not much substance in these “ miscel¬ 
lanies ”; bat, as we have read most of them 
with a good deed of pleasure, we are not dis¬ 
posed to find fault with Mr. Black for collecting 
them into a volume. “The Wise Women of 
Inverness ” is a story of an old farmer who has 
defrauded his niece of her property, and, when 
her lover threatens him with “ the lawyers,” 
has recourse to supernatural aid for the purpose 
of causing the young man’s death. The “ wise 
women ” play him false, and the tragedy ends 
m rather commonplace farce—the uncle, while 
engaged in his incantations, receiving a terrible 
fright from the apparition of a gallows (drawn 
in phosphorus), after which he returns to the 
path of honesty, and the course of true love 
thenceforward runs smooth. The character of 
the old scoundrel, with its mixture of abject 
superstition and malignant canning, is admi¬ 
rably depicted. The “ Bhymea by a Deer¬ 


stalker” are, as the author honestly states, 
“reprinted chiefly from the novel entitled 
* White Heather,’ ” which is now appearing in 
Longman's Magazine. We cannot say that they 
show signs of any original poetic gift, but some 
of the songs are pleasing. The best of them, 
perhaps, are the imitations of the manner of 
the old Scotch ballads. “ A Gossip about the 
West Highlanders ” is a disappointingly slignt 
sketch of the characteristics of the people whom 
the author has portrayed so well in more than 
one of his novels. In “A Pew Days more 
Driving” Mr. Black introduces once more 
some of the personages familiar to us in The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton ; and there is 
something of the charm of that agreeable book 
in his account of a coaching excursion to Guild¬ 
ford, Winchester, and Salisbury—fouuded, it 
would seem, on the real experiences of a 
company of travellers whose doings, if we are 
not mistaken, have already been related in 

f eint. “ The Supernatural Experiences of 

'atsy Cong,” which concludes the volume, we 
had read before in a magazine. It was scarcely 
worth reprinting. 

Imperial Federation. By tbe Marquis of 
Lome. (Sonnenschein.) This is a valuable 
treatise from a very competent authority. 
Lord Lome’s experience as Governor General 
of Canada entitles him to be listened to with 
respect. And he puts forward his own views 
with a moderation which must commend itself 
to all thoughtful and sensible men. He shows 
very conclusively how all important their 
connexion with the Mother Country is to our 
most thriving colonies, and how thoroughly 
they are aware of it. Our present system is 
capable both of improvement and development, 
but he warns his readers that it is far too early 
to have any cut-and-dried schemes as to the 
best manner in which closer union may be 
effected. The idea of "Imperial Federation” 
hts already been received with anything but 
favour in some of the colonies, no aonbt 
principally from a fear lest it should affect their 
pockets. Oae great difficulty is to form a scheme 
which shall reconcile the varied interests of every 
colony. This may seem to some insuperable, 
and Lord Lome is against proposing any 
changes unless we first find that the colonies 
desire them. He takes as his motto “ Go 
slow.” 

The Connection between England and Scotland. 
“ Highways of History." By Ella 8. Armitage. 
(Rivingtons.) The history of the relations 
between England and Scotland, from the Teu¬ 
tonic conquest of Northumbria down to the 
Act of Union, is a subject which might well 
afford material for a bulky volume. Mrs. 
Armitage has attempted the difficult task of 
giving an outline of this history in the compass 
of 162 small pages. While free from confusing 
minuteness of detail, the book shows competent 
knowledge of the subject, and the style is 
throughout lucid and agreeable. The difficult 
question of the cession of Lothian, and its 
causes and consequences, is treated with a 
correctness of appreciation which is wanting in 
some works of much greater size and pretension. 
We would suggest that, if a second edition 
should be called for, the author should append 
a chronological table, showing in parallel 
columns the principal events in the history of 
the English and Scottish kingdoms. 

The Chinese painted by Themselves. By Col. 
Tcheng-Ki-Tong, Military Attache of China 
at Paris. Translated from the French by 
James Millington. (Field & Tucr.) This little 
book is very good reading even in its English 
form, though we rather fancy that the French 
original, which we have not seen, has not quite 
received justice from the translator. If it is 
really the unassisted production of the Chinese 
gentleman whose “childlike and bland” coun¬ 


tenance is presented to us in the frontispiece, 
he deserves great credit for his mastery of Euro¬ 
pean modes of expression, and for his keen 
insight into the peculiarities of European society. 
It is evident that the faculty of humour is not 
exclusively a Western possession. Nothing 
could be neater than the following remark, 
which the writer appends to his chapter on 
Chinese proverbs: 

“Those maxims have no known author; they live 
in memory, and often occur in conversation and 
writing. They are habits of the mind There are 
also others with an odour of realism inadmissible 
by delioate tastes, and which I pass over in silence, 
not knowing Latin enough to translate them, and 
brave—my own scruples. But, perhaps, one day I 
may speak of them again, when I have studied 
Rabelais.” 

Tho book contains abundance of good-humoured 
sarcasm about the blunders made by European 
travellers in their descriptions of China; and 
the author’s reply to the oharge of “ suspicious¬ 
ness ” brought against his countrymen is par¬ 
ticularly happy. He says that he finds the 
society of the artistic classes more to his liking 
than that of any other class among Europeans. 
With a good deal of archness, he confesses his 
inability to see the use of the legal profession, 
which, it seems, has nothing corresponding to 
it in his own country. On the subject of edu¬ 
cation, Col. Tcheng observes:— 

“ I have noticed that in Europe the State is more 
particularly pre-occupied with making programmes 
than in teaching methods. I confess this appears 
to me logically faulty, and there are many chances 
that instruction thus presented, whatever the spirit 
of it may be, will bear but little fruit. Only the 
spirit of the instruction is, in truth, attended to ; 
and it is considered satisfactory, and the end at¬ 
tained, if the masters leave off drawing their ex¬ 
amples from religious morality, and select them 
from a manual of Positivist philosophy. In fact, 
the Government concerns itself in the system of 
instruction with a certain number of details which 
concern opinions, and the system is imagined to 
be perfect if it contains some of the high-sounding 
fashionable phrases.” 

Although the interest of tho volume, perhaps, 
consists chiefly in its revelation of the aspects 
in which European life presents itself to a 
stranger from the far East, the author’s ac¬ 
count of the institutions and manners of his 
native land is well worth reading, and will 
considerably astonish those who are accustomed 
to regard tho Chinese as a nation of semi¬ 
barbarians. 

Introduction to our Earliest English Literature, 
from the Earliest Times to the Norman Con¬ 
quest. By W. Clarke Robinson. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) This book, notwithstanding 
its comprehensive title, deals solely with the 
Anglo-Saxon poetical literature, giving short 
extracts from the original texts, accompanied 
by translations and introductory remarks. 
Nearly every existing Anglo-Saxon poem of 
importance is represented in the specimens. In 
the extracts Dr. Robinson has adopted the 
orthography given in the various editions from 
which his selections were taken. There is some¬ 
thing to be said for this practice, but the result 
is a curious medley. Some of the versions are 
very good, but others betray extreme careless¬ 
ness. In one instance (“ Finnesburg,” line 5) 
Dr. Robinson has actually adopted in liis trans¬ 
lation (without any note of the fact) a reading 
totally different from that shown in his text. 
Neither of these readings is that of the MS., 
the one being a conjecture of Thorpe, the other 
of Ettmiiller. The outline of Anglo-Saxon 
grammar would have been better omitted, as 
it is too meagre to be of any practical uBe. 
The Introduction, containing a sketch of the 
early history of the English race, and of its 
relation to the other branohes of the Teutonic 
family, will be instructive to readers to whom 
the subject is new, but shows an unscholarly 
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inexactness of statement. In a foot-note Dr. 
Robinson makes the strange remark that “ per¬ 
haps Mannus had something to do, as well as the 
Moon, with the naming of Monday ” ! He 
also adopts Grimm’s exploded suggestion that 
the words “Goth” and "God” are etymo¬ 
logically allied, and seems to look with favour 
on the identification of the names “ Goth ” and 
“Jute.” At the end of the volume (in order, 
as the author ingenuously observes, “ to justify 
the title of the hook”) there is appended a 
“ List of Anglo-Saxon Prose Writings,” in 
which, by an extraordinary blunder, the 
Blickling Homilies are said to be in the North¬ 
umbrian dialect. The Rushworth Gospels are 
also classed as Northumbrian, although the 
language of the greater part of the version is 
Mercian. With oareful revision the work might 
be rendered very valuable, but it is a pity for 
Dr. Robinson’s reputation that he has allowed 
himself to publish so hasty and inaocurate a 
production. 

“ For Good Consideration." By Edward 
Butler. (Elliot Stock.) The author of this 
little volume of essays, or his publisher for 
him, has adopted a means of “squaring the 
critics ” which is not only legitimate, but land- 
able. Until tastefully got up books are much 
more common than they are at present, no 
book-loving reviewer can have the h$art to be 
very cruel to a volume which is printed in such 
excellent old-face type, and so perfect in its 
form of page, disposition of margins, and 
bevelled doth binding. We have nothing 
worse to say of Mr. Butler’s essays than that 
they will be highly acceptable to the many 
readers who delight in amiable moral and 
religions commonplace. The author seems to 
be an elderly Nonconformist solicitor, with the 
mildest of sentiments on all subjects except 
churoh establishments, to whioh he entertains 
a strong antipathy. The first essay, “ A New 
Exercise for Legal Maxims, ” consists of twenty- 
five little sermons on such texts as “ Qui faeit 
per alinm facit per se,” “Caveat emptor,” 
“Lex non cogit aa impossibile,” and so forth. 
Probably these venerable maxims were never 
before turned to purposes of religious edifica¬ 
tion, and the effect is decidedly funny. The 
writer tells one or two good stories from his 
professional experience—one of them relating 
to a lawyer’s bill, the last item in which was, 
“ To attending upon you when I found you 
were dead, 6s. 8d.” 

The Training of the Instinct of Love. By 
Francis Burdett Money Coutts. With a preface 
by Rev. Edward Thring. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) Some time ago, Mr. Coutts published 
a reprint of Jeremy Taylor’s Marriage Ring, 
one of the most poetical works of the man 
who has been said to have possessed “ the 
richest imagination of any divine of the 
Reformed Episcopal Communion.” Mr. 
Contts’s own book is written much on the same 
lines. Its direct object is to improve his 
readers, but we doubt whether the poetical 
diction which was found useful in the seven¬ 
teenth century is the best vehicle in which 
grave truths can be communicated in the 
nineteenth. There is a discursiveness in Mr. 
Coutts’s style which takes away the mind from 
the main object of the book, and causes the 
many true and wise things be says to lose their 
effect. The author of the A natomy of Melancholy 
himself was not more fond of making quotations. 
We are in substantial agreement with very 
much that Mr. Coutts says, and are fully 
aware that the subjects he touches upon 
require searching treatment: the need is 
pressing, these are not times for delay. We 
believe, however, that the scientific aspects of 
the subject are, at present, more important than 
the imaginative. All sensible people, we should 
imagine, now concede that ethics is a science, 


and that therefore, all our instincts demand 
logical as well as imaginative treatment. 

Elf Island: a Fairy Tale. By Capt. T. 
Preston Battersby. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
This is a thoroughly good tale for children— 
pure and innocent m tone, without being 
charged with the twaddle which, with some 
persons, passes for religion. Holy things are 
spoken of as holy, bnt tike reader is not at the 
same time informed that wicked actions are 
natural, and good ones the result of some 
special supernatural grace. Many persons who 
have long passed out of the mystic realm of 
childhood will be pleased by the wilder parts 
of the narrative. If we were in a mood for 
fault-finding, which we are not, we might 
remark that the points of junction between 
those things whioh might have happened and 
those things which, according to our present 
lights, are impossible, are not sufficiently 
hidden. Capt. Battersby evidently possesses 
the faculty for writing books which will stimu¬ 
late the imagination of children. It is a gift 
much to be envied. We trust that he will not 
permit it to remain uncultivated. 

The Life and Speeches of the Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury. By F. S. Pulling. In 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) Mr. Pulling is to be congratulated on 
two accounts: first, for the opportuneness of 
his publication; and, second, for being able to 
fill his two volumes with so much excellent 
literary matter not of his own composition. 
Bnt we must be allowed to add that a “ some¬ 
time professor Of modem history” might have 
been expected to show a little more impartiality, 
if not in praising his hero, at least in vili¬ 
pending hu political opponents. 

Our Cruise to New Guinea. By Arthur 
Keyser. (Ridgway.) This pleasant little narra¬ 
tive might have appeared more advantageously 
as a magazine article. We can hardly agree 
with the author, or with the friends who sug¬ 
gested its publication, that it “ contains several 
facts about New Guinea that are little known ”; 
but it gives a lively picture of the ceremonies 
connected with the proclamation of the British 
Protectorate, the reception and appearance 
of the chiefs, shooting excursions on shore, 
and the lighter incidents of the expedition 
generally. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A sitbscrittion-list is being formed in 
England with a view to presenting a free-will 
offering to the American poet, Went Whitman. 
The poet is in his sixty-seventh year, and has— 
since hia enforoed retirement, some years ago, 
from official work in Washington, owing to an 
attack of paralysis—maintained himself pre¬ 
cariously by the sale of his werks in poetry and 
prose, and by occasional contributions to maga¬ 
zines. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 5 Endsleigh Ghar- 
dens, Euston Square, acts as treasurer, and Mr. 
Herbert H. Gilchrist, 12 Well Road, Hamp¬ 
stead, as hon. secretary for this scheme. 

UNDER the title of Bibliographia Liturgica : 
Missalia Ecclesiarum et Ordinum, Mr. W. H. 
James Weale has in the press 'a catalogue of 
books in use in the offices of the Churcn. It 
will give, under the name of every church, 
whether cathedral or collegiate, and of every 
religious order in the enjoyment of a special 
use, a list of its printed Missals. The descrip¬ 
tion of these, based on personal collation, is 
accompanied by a reference to the works in 
which information relating to them is to be 
found, and the libiaries in which copies are 
preserved, thus affording the means of following 
the history of the use from the earliest-printed 
edition down to the present time, or to the 
introduction of the Tridentine Books. The 
catalogue will be preceded by a list of the works 


consulted, and followed by three appendioes- 
containing: (I) A chronological list of all 
missals printed prior to the year 1531; (2) An 
alphabetical list of liturgioal printers and pub¬ 
lishers, with the missals issued by them; and 
(3) A list of all places in which missals have 
been printed. The work will be published by 
subscription, through Mr. Quaritch; and the 
edition will be strictly limited to three hundred 
copies. 

We hear that a memoir of Hugh Conway is 
in preparation, to be pnblished as a volume of 
Arrowsmith’s “Bristol Library,” which was- 
inaugurated by Called Back. It will be based 
largely upon ms letters, and will contain several 
of his early unpublished writings, together 
with an account of his later works. The first 
book he ever published, we may add, was a 
collection of songs and verses entitled A Life's 
Idylls, and Other Poems (1879). 


Three short stories by Hugh Conway were 
found by his widow among his papers after 
her return to England, and nave been secured 
b y Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, who 
soil, in the first instanoe, issue them serially in 
newspapers published simultaneously in all 
quarters of the world, in conjunction with- 
their Octave of Short Stories, by Mr. William 
Black, Miss Braddon, Miss Rhoda Brough¬ 
ton, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. T. Hardy, Mr. 
Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Oliphant, and “ Ouida.” 

• Ouida’s” contribution, “A Bainy June,” was 
the first story she ever wrote for newspaper 

g ublication; and these short stories by Hugh 
on way will be the first from his pen to appear 
in this form, the longest, entitled “The Story 
of a Sculptor,” being a sketch in three numbers. 
We believe that these are the only short com 
plete tales the author left in MS. 


For the next volume of the new edition o 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mr. Theodore 
Watts has written on “ Rossetti,” Mr. H. M. 
Stephens on “ Robespierre,” and Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon on “William Rosooe.” 


We understand that more than 50,000 copies- 
of Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Brief History of the 
Indian People have been issued in England and 
in India, including translations in the ver¬ 
nacular languages. A Burmese translation has 
been published at Rangoon within the last two 
months. 


The Parliamentary History of the Last Half 
Century is the title of a work by Mr. John 
Raven announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. E. L. Arnold, son of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, and author of a book entitled On the 
Indian Hills (1881), has in preparation a work 
on Coffee: its Cultivation and f Profit, which 
will be published by Messrs. W. B. Whitting- 
ham & Co. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have purchased the 
entire stock, copyright and plates, of the series 
of “Miniature Poets” hitherto published by 
Messrs. Kent & Co.; and the books in future 
will be issued under the title of “ Cassoll’a 
Miniature Library of the Poets.” 

Mr. Elliot Stock is about to issue a cheap 
edition of Mr. Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, which 
seems to have met with as cordial a reception 
in America as in this oountry. 

Messrs. Rivinotons have published a second 
edition of Canon Liddon’s sermon, A Father in 
Christ, to which is prefixed a rejoinder, slightly 
longer than the original sermon, to Dr. Hatch’s 
criticism in the June number of the Con tem¬ 
porary Review. 

Mr. Ralston’s “ Story-telling to Children of 
All Ages ” at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday was a 
charming entertainment, of which the worst 
that can be said is that the elder “ children ” 
predominated unduly over the younger. The 
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pleasure which it is Mr. Balaton’s delight to 
give was enhanced by his generous considera¬ 
tion for those little matters that young people 
most appreciate. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will issue next week 
a new edition of their Handbook of the New Code, 
by Mr. J. F. Moss, clerk to the Sheffield Sohool 
Board, containing the latest instructions to 
inspectors, the new syllabus on drawing, Ac., 
as recently issued by the Education Department. 

Messes. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. announce 
a second edition of the Bev. T. Campbell Fin- 
layson’s criticism of Prof. Drummond’s Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, entitled Biological 
Religion. 

It seems that the practice of publishing 
novels as feuilletons in newspapers is becoming 
firmly established in this country, though still 
oonfined to the provincial press. Messrs. 
Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, who claim to be the 
originators of the practice, have certainly 
carried it to an extraordinary development. 
They have on their list some dozen novelists, 
including the names of Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
Braddon, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Air. William 
Black, and Mr. Walter Besant, who have 
promised to supply them with stories for serial 
publication in newspapers for the next two 
years. We are assured that publication in this 
form does not injure the subsequent circulation 
of the book in the orthodox three volumes, 
which shows that an entirely new class of 
readers has thus been found for writers who 
are already popular. 

The last issue of Mr. Quaritch’s catalogues 
deals with the history, ethnology, and philology 
of America. Among the rarities included are 
several Aztec painted records; copies of Lord 
Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico and of 
Audubon’s Birds of America ; a large number 
of MSS., treating of the early Spanish settle¬ 
ments, from the collection of the late Don J. F. 
Bamirez; and a series of autograph letters of 
American statesmen between 1796 and 1821. 

To the notice in the Academy of last week of 
the new Hungarian life peers should be added 
the names of M. Paul Hunfalvy, the philolo¬ 
gist, and of Prof. Stoczek, the mathematician. 

With reference to the notice in the Academy 
of last week of The Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater in the "Parchment Library” 
series, which purports to be reprinted from the 
first edition of 1821, Mr. Bertram Dobell writes 
to us that he has a copy of the book, and that 
the date on the title-page is 1822, thus con¬ 
firming our conjecture. 

AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

It is interesting to find that Gordon’s Jour¬ 
nals at Kartoum, which are published in this 
country for one guinea, are issued in America 
from advance sheets, and therefore by consent 
of the English publishers, at two dollars (8s.). 

A curious question concerning the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is re¬ 
ported from America. It is said that the 
proprietors—presumably the English proprie¬ 
tors—have sold the original plates to Messrs. 
Scribners, who intend to bring out a cheap 
edition for circulation in the United States 
and also in Canada. But when Messrs. Scrib¬ 
ners sent to Canada a large consignment of 
unbound copies, the Customs authorities at 
Montreal demanded that the ad valorem import 
duty should be determined not by the price pro¬ 
posed to be asked for the cheap edition, but by 
the price charged in England. 

Another firm of American publishers, Messrs. 
Hubbard Bros., of Philadelphia, announce a 
series of supplementary volumes to the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica, intended to supply omis¬ 


sions and to give biographies not only of persons 
who have died sinoe their place in the alphabet 
was passed, but also of persons still living. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
announce a volume by Miss Bose Kingsley, 
entitled The Children of Westminster Abbey, 
which will be abundantly illustrated. 

The American Dante Society announces that 
Prof. E. A. Fay’s concordance to the Divina 
Commedia will probably be finished by the end 
of next year. 

Mb. Francis Parkman, the historion, has 
written an Historic Handbook of the Northern 
Tour, including Lakes George and Champlain, 
Niagara, Montreal, and Quebec. 

The second volume has just appeared of 
Prof. McMaster's History of the People of the 
United States, covering the period from 1790 to 
1804. 

The Boston Literary World of June 13 con¬ 
tains the first part of a Buskin bibliography, 
based to a large extent upon that of Mr. Shep¬ 
herd. 

When the tablet erected to commemorate 
the life and services of Louis Agassiz was 
unveiled at Cornell University last month, the 
following letter from Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was read:— 

“ I regret that it will not be in my power to visit 
Ithaca, and be present at the unveiling of the 
tablet in memory of Louis Agassiz. My relations 
with the illustrious professor were of long standing 
and always most cordial, and to me delightful. It 
would be a great pleasure to me if I could be with 
the friends who are to do honour to his memory. 
We have borrowed distinguished men from the old 
world before his day. France lent us Lafayette. 
Germany spared us Steuben to lead and to disci¬ 
pline our armies. Switzerland has already sent us 
Albert Gallatin, the counsellor of Washington, the 
statesman identified with the history of the 
Government for more than half-a-century. He 
was still living when his fellow-countryman, 
Agassiz, reached our shore to blend his life with our 
American civilisation as unreservedly as did the great 
financier, diplomatist and scholar who had preceded 
him. The special work of Agassiz was to establish 
the scientific independence of his adopted country. 
The dream of his ambition was to make the 
favoured oentres of the New World strong enough 
in their attractions to draw students from the older 
schools of Europe. No pent-up Utica could limit 
his aspirations. No, not even your wide-margined 
and wide-minded Ithaca could have filled the large 
measure of his magnificent ideals. ‘How much 
money would you really like for your museum ? ’ I 
once asked him. ‘Ten millions,’ was his instant 
answer. This enthusiasm spread among all with 
whom he came in contact. Students followed in his 
steps as the disciples of a new religion tread in the 
tracks of their teacher. This eloquence led cap¬ 
tive the most obdurate assemblies, the least tract¬ 
able of listeners. The purses of rich men opened 
like the mouths of his cyclostomata. The nard- 
featured country representatives flocked about him 
as the fishes gathered to listen to Saint Antony, as 
the birds flocked to hear the sermons of Saint 
Francis. It is vain that we should try to describe his 
fascinating personality, the memory of which must 
fade away with this passing generation. But his 
noble contributions to science will keep his name 
in lasting honour, and the vast museum which he 
founded will be his proud monument as long as 
science has its altars and its priesthood in our 
Western hemisphere.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table ‘.—The Country Banker : 
his Clients, Cares, and Work, after an Expe¬ 
rience of Forty Tears, by George Bae (John 
Murray); The Ways of Women: a Study of 
their Virtues and Tices, their Charms and their 


Murray); The Ways of Women: a Study of 
their Virtues and Vices, their Charms and their 
Caprices, by Sidney Torke (Maxwell); The 
Purpose of Theosophy, by Mrs. A. P. Sinnett 
(Chapman & Hall); Hereditary Peers and Here¬ 


ditary Paupers: the two Extremes of English 
Society, by Samuel Hughan (8onnenschein); 
The Greater Origins and Issues of Life and Death, 
by J. J. G. Wilkinson (James Si'irs) ; The 
Gordon Birthday Book, edited by M. F. Bil- 
lington (Remington); “ Men Worth Remem¬ 
bering,” John Knox, by Dr. W. M. Taylor 
(Hodaer & Stoughton) ; Champions of the Right, 
by E Gilliatt (S. P. 0. K.); One Hundred and 
Sixty Culinary Dainties : for the Epicure, the 
Invalid, and tiie Dyspeptic, by Samuel Hobbs 
(Dean & Son); The Reporter’s Handbook and 
Vade Mecum, by a Reporter, revised by T. A. 
Beed (F. Pitman); Recollections of Woolwich 
during the Crimean IFar and Indian Mutiny, 
and of the Ordnance and War Departments, 
together with a complete List of Past and 
Present Officials of the Royal Arsenal, by B. E. 
White (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.); Forests and 
Forestry in Poland, Lithuania, the Ukraine, and 
the Baltic Provinces of Russia, with Notices of 
the Export of Timber from Memel, Dantzig, 
and Biga, compiled by Dr. J. C. Brown (Edin¬ 
burgh : Oliver & Boyd) ; Handbook of the New 
Code, 1886, by J. F. Moss (Cassells) ; What to 
do with our Girls ; or, Employments for Women, 
being a Complete and Authentic Handbook of 
all Employments obtained from Government, 
Official, and other Sources, by A. T. Vander¬ 
bilt (Houlston & Sons) ; Go West, by Percy 
Taylor (Wyman & Sons); Italy Revisited: a 
Series of Pictures, Sequel to “ Italy and her 
Capital,” by E. S. G. S. (City of London Pub¬ 
lishing Company) ; Analytical Questions on 
English History, by Dr. T. M. Maguire (Harms- 
worth) ; Y* Gestes of y e Lady Anne : a Mar¬ 
vellous, Pleasaunt, and Comfortable Tayle, 
edited by Evelyn Forsyth, illustrated by 
A. Hennen Broadwood (Field & Tuer); Life 
in the Ranks of the British Army, in India 
and on Board a Troopship, by J. Brunlees 
Patterson (Maxwell); Amateur Tommy Atkins : 
being a Volunteer’s Experiences, related in the 
Letters of Private Samuel Bagshaw to his 
Mother (Field & Tuer); A Round Down : 
Character Sketches, by Robert Overton (Dean 
& Son); Spring Mornings in the East, 1884, by 
P. A. W. (Kent); Fair Representation ; an Essay, 
by Walter E. Smith (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
do.); The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, by Lord 
Arundell of Wardour (Burns & Oates); The 
Squires : a First-Classical and Im-Political 
Burlesque, by Aston Ryot (Chapman & Hall); 
Second Best : a Tale, by F. Bayford Harrison 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.); The Decline and Fall 
of Whist : an Old-fashioned View of a New¬ 
fangled Play, by the author of "Whist, or 
Bumblepuppy ” (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.); A 
Fortnight in a Waggonette : Amusing Experi¬ 
ences by “ One of the Party ” (Field & Tuer); 
Manitoba Described : being a Series of General 
Observations upon the Farming, Climate, Sport, 
Natural History, and Future Prospects of the 
Country, by B. M. Christy, with Maps (Wyman 
& Sons); Three Apostles of Quakerism : Popular 
Sketches of Fox, Penn, and Barclay, by B. 
Rhodes, with Introduction by Dr. J. Stoughton 
(Nisbet); Our Foreign Mission Work : a Lecture 
on Foreign Missions, with Special Reference to 
those of the Baptist Society, by T. A. Penny 
(Alexander & Shepheard); Number One Brighton 
Street ; or, “ When we assemble and meet 
together,” by C. M. Macsorley (8. P. C. K.); 
The Russian Revolt : its Causes, Condition, and 
Prospects, by Edmund Noble (Boston, U.S.: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Goose-Quill Papers, 
by Louise Imogen Guiney (Boston, U.S. : 
Roberts Bros.); Man's Birthright; or, the 
Higher Law of Property, by E. H. G. Clark 

S lew York: Putnam’s Sons); Plutarch on the 
day of the Divine Justice, Translated with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Andrew P. Pea¬ 
body (Boston, U.S.: Little, Brown & Co.); 
Hegel's Aesthetics: a Critical Exposition, by 
J. S. Kedney (Chicago : Griggs); &c., Ac. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

XALANOS TO ALEXANDER. 

. . . tyivat yhp Sri iv Ha&vKun cturcfj 
tvrvxkv haiciaerai. — Arrian. 

My life is lived. . . .What else? Why should I stay, 
A burden unto all my friends, and thee, 
Languishing slow in helpless pain away ? 

Why not return into the Outer 8ea— 

The Quiet that encircles thee and me ? 

Life—what is Life P I’ve thought upon it long— 
I've found the best of Life is—Not to Be. 

Gall in the honey; discord in the song; 

And the red roses fade upon the tree— 

No joy of Life that lasts: thus much know we. 

And most to those who rightly strive to live 
Is life a pain—to those athirst to know 
Of Truth, and do it. The gods no answer give— 
Knowledge is vain—man blind and weak— 
and so, 

Thinkest thou not, 'tie better that I go P 

'T's well that I have looked upon thy face, 

O Beautiful, and h*ard thy voice, and known 
The glory of man’s spirit, and the grace. 

Nay—no, farewell! Ere many weeks be flown 
We two shall meet and greet in Babylon. 

A. Werner. 


de Zamora (Saec. XIII.) in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin ; the inventory of the household 
effects of a Morisco lady of Teruel, arrested by 
the Inquisition in 1583; and some copies of 
Boman inscriptions and remains in Catalonia. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. George Moberly, bishop of Salisbury and 
formehly head master of Winchester, died on 
July 4 at the ripe age of eighty-two years. 
The period of his headmastership was in length 
just double the period of his episcopate; and it 
is by his connection with Winchester that his 
name will always be best known. He was a 
headmaster of a type now old-fashioned—a 
scholar, a gentleman, and an ecclesiastic, rather 
than an administrator. Himself a Winchester 
boy, and the father of Winchester boys, he 
helped to preserve the traditions of the school 
unimpaired through several generations. If he 
was not a great teacher, he exercised a permanent 
influence on his pupils by reason of his personal 
character and the wide range of his sympathies. 
Most of his published works are sermons, but 
while a tutor at Oxford he wrote an Introduction 
to Logic. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tiie Revista Contemporanea for June contains 
a review of Spanish contemporary novelists, 
giving the highest place to Perez Galdos, Juan 
Valera, and Alarcon among the older, and to 
Pereda, Dona E. Pardo Bazan, and Palacio 
Valdes among more reoent living writers. The 
realism of these last is said to be quite inde¬ 
pendent of the French naturalistic school, and 
to be a legitimate descendant of the Picaresque 
novel. A notice of Ferndndez Duro’s “La 
Armada invencible ” is taken up with a narra¬ 
tive by Don Francisco de Cuellar of his ship¬ 
wreck on the west coast of Ireland, and his 
subsequent adventures. His account of the 
native Irish agrees in many respects with 
Spenser’s: he afways speaks of them as “ sal¬ 
vages.” In the last number D. Chaulid begins 
a welcome addition to his “ Cosas de Madrid,” 
with a notice of the popular and political songs 
and couplets of the last and present centuries. 
Bodriguez Mourelo brings to a dose his 
“Horas de Trabajo”; the condition of the 
mercantile marine and of the agricultural 
labourers in Galicia is very bad. The “ Guide 
to Simancas,” by F. Dioz Sanchez, and the 
sharp polemic of Miguel Sanchez with Senor 
Montana are also conduded in these numbers. 

The papers of the most general interest in 
the Boletin de la Beal Academia de la Historia 
for June are some fine inedited hymns by Gil 


ORTHOGRAPHY FOR NATIVE NAMES 
OF PLACES. 

The Council of the Boyal Geographical Society 
have adopted the following rules for such geo¬ 
graphical names as are not, in the countries to 
which they belong, written in the Boman cha¬ 
racter. These rules are identical with those 
adopted for the Admiralty charts, and will 
henceforth be used in all publications of the 
society. 

1. No change will be made in the orthography 
of foreign names in countries which use Boman 
letters: thus Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, &c., 
names will be spelt as by the respective nations. 

2. Neither will any change be made in the 
spelling of such names in languages which are 
not written in Boman character os have become 
by long usage familiar to English readers: thus 
Calcutta, Cutch, Celebes, Mecca, &c., will be 
retained in their present form. 

3. The true sound of the word, as locally 
pronounced, will be taken as the basis of the 
spelling. 

4. An approximation, however, to the sound 
is alone aimed at. A system which would 
attempt to represent the more delicate inflec¬ 
tions of sound and accent would be so com¬ 
plicated as only to defeat itself. 

5. The broad features of the system are that 
vowels are pronounced as in Italian and con¬ 
sonants as in English. 

6. One accent only is used—the acute—to 
denote the syllable on which stress is laid. 

7. Every letter is pronounced. When two 
vowels come together each ono is sounded, 
though the result, when spoken quickly, is 
sometimes scarcely to be distinguished from a 
single sound, as in at, au, ei. 

8. Indian names are accepted as spelt in 
Hunter’s Gazetteer. 

The amplification of the rules is given below : 


Pronunciation and Remark* 


ai 

au 


ah, a as in father 
eh, < as in benefit 


English e; t as in ravine ; 
the sound of ee in beet. 

Thus, not Ferjee, but 

o ns in mote . 

long « as in Jtute ; the 
sound of oo in boot. 

Thus, not Zooloo, but 
All vowels are shortened 
in sound by doubling 
the following consonant 
Doubling of a vowel is 
only necessiry where 
there is a distinct repeti¬ 
tion of the single sound 
English i as in ice ... 
ovo as in how. 

Thus, not Foochoio, but 
is slightly different from 
above 

is the sound of the two 
Italian vowels, but is 
frequently slurred over, 
when it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from eg in 
the English they 
English b 

is always soft, but is so 
nearly the sound of * 
that it should be seldom 
used. (If Celebes were 
not already recognised 
it would be written 
Selebee.) 


Example* 


Java, Banbna 
Tel-el-Kebir, Ole- 
leh, Yczo, Me¬ 
dina, Levfika, 
Peru 


Fiji, Hindi 
Tokio 


Zulu, Sumatra 
Yarra, Tanna, 
Mecca, Jidda, 
Bouny 

NuulGn, Oosima 


Shanghai 

Fuchau 

Macao 

BeirCit, Beil 61 


Celebes 


ch 

d 

f 


kh 

gh 

1 

m 

n 

ng 


P 

r 

s 

t 

v 

w 

X 

y 


Pr*nueolation and Ramarka 


is always soft as in church 
English d 

English/, ph should not 
be used for the sound 
of/. 

Thus, not Haiphong, but 
is always hard. (Soft g 
is given by j) 

is always pronounced 
when inserted 
English/ Dj should never 
be put for this sound 
English k. It should 
always be put for the 
hard e. 

Thus, not Corea, but 
The Oriental guttural ... 
is another guttural, as in 
the Turkish 


Example* 


Chingchin 


Haifong, Nafa 
Gnliipagoa 


Japan, Jinchuen 


Korea 

Khan 

Dagh, Ghazi 


As in English 


has two separate soundB, 
the one hard as in the 
English word finger, the 
other as in exnger. As 
these two sounds are 
rarely employed in the 
same localit y, no attempt 
is made to distinguish 
between them 
As in English 
should never be employed; 
qu is given as kto 


As in English 


is always a consonant, as 
in yard, and therefore 
should never be used as 
a terminal, t or e being 
substituted. 

Thus, not Mikindany, but 
not Kwa'y, but 

English z . 

Accents should not gene 
rally be used, but where 
there is a very decided 
emphatic syllable or 
stress, which affects the 
sound of the word, it 
should be marked by an 
acute accent 


Kwangtung 


Sawakin 

Kikuyu 


Mikindani 

Kwale 

Zulu 

Tonga tibu, G da - 
pago?, Pala¬ 
wan, Sarawak 
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Ovzbdo t Banos, Jos. Historia de la eonqnisto y 
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Paris: Masson. 200fr. 

Klobfpsl, J. Ueb. Secretbehalter bed BOttneriaoeen. 
Halle: Tansch. 1 M. 

Kokppsst. O. Ueb. Wachsthum u. Vermehrung der 
Krystal] e in den Pflanzen. Halle: Tansch. IH. 
Bohlfs, H. Ueechlchte der denteohen Mediain. 
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Frosohee. Tubingen: Laupp. 2 M. 

Warns, H. Hein geometrische Theorie der Darstel- 
lnng binirer Formen dnroh Pnnktgrnppen ant der 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CORRECTION. 

Trinity College, Dublin: July 4,1885. 

May I be allowed space in the Academy to 
correct an erratum (mine, not the printer’s) in 
my article on Political Economy in the recently 
published volume of the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ? In the remarks 
there made on Jevons I attribute to him the 
proposition that “ in every case of exchange the 
quantity of each of the articles concerned, mul¬ 
tiplied by its utility, is the same.” This is, of 
course, as it stands, unmeaning. Any one who 
understands the subject will perceive that what 
was intended was not utility in its ordinary 
sense, hut what Jevons called “ final utility,” 
of which the preceding sentence had spoken, 
and which alone is peculiar to his theory. I 
request such of your readers as may oocupy 
themselves with my article to supply before 
“utility,” in the sentence above quoted, the 
word “ final,” which was omitted by inadver¬ 
tence. John K. Ingram. 


ERRORS IN ANGLO-SAXON NAMES. 

Nottingham: July 8,1885. 

May I, under the pretext of Mr. Bradley’s 
review of Mir. F. York Powell’s History of 
England, enter an humble protest against the 
grammatical blunders and groundless guesses 
on the subject of Anglo-Saxon names that still 
pass current in our literature ? Mr. Bradley 
rightly objects to “ Hwiccsetas ” as the name 
of the “ Hwiccan ” or “ Hwiccas,” for, if there 
he any authority for this compound, there can 
he none for the ungrammatical “ setae.” Every 
Anglo-Saxon noun does not form its plural in 
<m, though this seems to he a current delusion. 
The tribe names in “seetan” or “arete,” nom. 
pi., have suffered singularly in our histories. 
The unauthorised pi. “ ssetas,” “ setas,” is used 
by Freeman, Stubbs, and Green, although 
Kemble, Saxons in England, i. 78, employs the 
correct form. Green goes even further than 
this, for he uses, evidently quite unconsciously, 
the gen. pi. form “seStna” in Elmedssetna, 
Elmedsetna ( Making of England, 257 n. 1, 155), 
Pecsetna (Id., p. 155), Chiltemsetna (Id., 165).* 
Mr. De Gray Birch has even another form of 
this word. In his Cartularium Saxonicum, i., 
p. 462, note 1, he speaks of the “ Magas retie.” 
I am afraid many such errors arise from the 
corrent delusion that Anglo-Saxon may be 


This error has arisen from the well-known list 
of Anglo-Saxon territorial names, wherein the 
osmes are put in the gen. pi., since there is an 
dlifela of ‘MntegS ” or “ land.’’ 


studied without bothering with the grammar. 
Beinhold Schmid found that he was “ durch die 
Leichtigkeit getauscht, mit der man sich das 
erste Verstandniss der angelsaehsischen Sprache 
eroffnet ” (Preface to first edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws). He accordingly devoted several 
years to the close study of Anglo-Saxon, an 
example too seldom followed in England. 

With regard to the name Eadrfc Strdona, 
Mr. Bradley is quite right in objecting to his 
being called “Eadric the Grasper.” first of 
all, it is very misleading, for there are already 
three different translations of “ Strdona ” in the 
field. Prof. Freeman translates it by “ the 
Gainer” (Norman Conquest, i. 354); Lappen- 
berg by “der Erwerber” (i. 436); and “der 
Emporkommling ” (i. 460); A. D. Jorgensen as 
“the Strong” (Den nordiske Kirkes Grand- 
Icegqdse, p. 432). There is no evidence of the 
existence of an Anglo-Saxon word with any of 
these meanings. They seem to be all founded 
upon the derivative verb “ streonan ” or (with 
Umlaut) “strienan." I believe that “Strfeona” 
is not a nickname at all, but a second name. 

It is certain that about Eadric’s time the 
Anglo-Saxons began to find their single names 
insufficient for the purpose of identification. 
Hence we find the use of nicknames beginning 
to be common. Whether this was a result of 
Scandinavian influence or not we need not here 
inquire. There are also traces of another system 
of giving the requisite identification to a man. 
This was by giving him two names, both of 
which were proper Teutonic full-names. Thus 
the Abbot of Abingdon, at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, was named “ Eald-r6d- 
Beorht-wine ” (“abbatem Ealdredum qui et 
B rich win us dictus est: binomius [sic] enim 
erat.”— Hist. Mon. de Abingdon, i., 486). Again, 
in the Doomsday Survey an “ Eduinus-Altered ” 
occurs at p. 234 b, col. 2. The recently-pub¬ 
lished Ramsey Chartulary has a “ Koleman- 
Burred” (Burh-r5d), A.D. 1153-1160 (i. 253); 
a “Godricus Raven,” a.d. 1153-1160 (i., p. 
255), and many similar examples of later date.* 
ASlfrio Bata and JElfric Puttoc are apparently 
further instances of this custom.t Probably it 
is this custom that has caused so many Anglo- 
Saxon and Old-Norso names to be preserved as 
modem surnames. 

Although I cannot adduce an instance of 
“ Strtona ” as a personal name, there can be no 
doubt that it existed. The typical Aryan name 
is composed of two members, such as Ead-ric. 
This is the full-name, which may be reduced to 
a pet name by the addition, to the first member, 
of different Aryan particles. One of these 
particles is represented by the Greek -wv, gen. 
—ovo s, -uros (see the numerous examples in Fick, 
Die Griechischen Personennamen, p. xxiv.); in 
Gothic by -a (often Latinised as -o); in Old- 
High German by -o ; and in Anglo-Saxon 
by -a. Thus, men named ^ad-ric, Ead-gdr, 
Ead-wulf, Ead-weard, or any other compound 
of Ead-, would be known familiarly as Ead-a. 
If we possess the full-name we can assume this 
pet form with absolute certainty, but we 
cannot learn from the pet form what was the 
full name. So that if we can prove the 
existence of full-names compounded with 


* There is possibly an earlier instance of this 
usage in Gregory of Tours, Historia Franeorum, ed. 
Arndt and Krusch, 220, 3, “Guntchramus Bobo,” 
compared with the “ Bo8o” of 201,19. Cf. “Bos-a” 
in Beda. 

t Mr. Hunt, in the Diet, of National Biography, 
says “Bata” means “the bat,” and "Puttoc” 
“ the kite.” There is no trace of cither word in 
Anglo-Saxon. “Bat-u” is, in all probability, n 
pet form of a name in “Beadu-,” and “Puttoc” 
may be compared with the pet form “Putt-a.” 
There is an Anglo-Saxon pet particle • uea, occa¬ 
sionally -ue, so Puttuc=Putta. 


“ StrSon,” we can confidently predicate a pet 
form “ 8tr6on-a.” Now “ 8tr6on ” did exist as 
a name particle. In thatinvaluable list of Anglo 
Saxon (or, rather, Old-Northumbrian) names, 
the Liber Vitae Dunelmensis, which dates from 
the ninth century, I find tbe name “ Streon- 
berct” (p. 11, col. 1) and “ Streon-uulf ” (p. 29, 
col. 3). Florence of Worcester records the 
death of “ Strenwoldus, miles fortdssimus ” in 
987, and this is also recorded in the Vita 8. 
Oswalds, p. 456, whero the name occurs as 
“Stremwoid.” Here we have “Streon-” in 
combination with -beorht, -wtdf, -weald. If 
any further proof of the existence of this name 
particle were wanted, it might be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon name of Whitby—“ Strdon-es- 
healh,” where “Strtfon” is another pet name 
formed by tho first member of the full-name—a 
practice common to the Aryan name system. 
Compare also Strew sail, near York. 

There is at least one instance in Anglo-Saxon 
where strion means bodily strength. It is King 
Alfred’s translation of Boethius, 32, 2: “ K>nno 
magon go sweotole ongeotan Jwt has lichoman 
fager (?) and his strion magon Mon afeorred 
mid J>r6ora daga fefre.” This, or the more 
usual meaning of treasure, riches, Would be in 
harmony with the Teutonic name system. 

It is very singular that the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian name systems have received so 
very little attention in England. The conse¬ 
quence of this neglect is that our histories and 
chronicles teem with erroneous forms of these 
names, while our books on this subject are a 
disgrace to the age. The importance of tho 
study of these names cannot De exaggerated. 
It is necessary that personal and place names 
should be studied together for the great light 
they shed upon one another. This has been 
done in Germany by Forstemann and is being 
done for Denmark by Nielsen. We can never 
hope for anything like accuracy until we have 
an English “name book” that can worthily 
compare with Forstemann's great German work. 
But such an undertaking in England would be 
even more laborious than in Germany. For 
the editor of such a work would have to deal 
with the Scandinavian names more fully than 
has yet been done, in spite of the researches of 
Munch, Aasen, and Nielsen, and the great light 
thrown on tbeir grammatical structure by 
Wimmer and Noreen. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


“ ASASEL.” 

Lelpsio: Jane 29, 1885. 

In Mr. Ball’s review of the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament in the Academy 
of June 27 he offers an etymological explana¬ 
tion of the above word, which may or may not 
be the correct one. But he eitner was not 
aware of, or did not choose to mention, a most 
ingenious one brought forward by M. Dreifuss 
so far book as 1846 in the Orient, edited by Dr. 
J. Fiirst (No. 39-40;, or, in reality, of even far 
older date, seeing that it is based on the 
Talmud itself and the Midrash. According to 
this explanation “Asasel” would imply the 
Goddess Isis, whose worship was to be dis¬ 
avowed and atoned for bv the “ scapegoat ” 
(Levit. xvi. 7-8) on the Day of Atonement 
(see Joma 62a, and Midrash Jalkut § 144 and 
§ 241). In the former of these passages it is 
distinctly stated that “Asasel” is intended as 
an atonement for the worship of Isis, and in 
the latter it is related that Rabbi Joseph’s 
disciples asked him what was the meaning of 
“Asasel,” whereupon he replied 
~iip SHV, the first of these words being 
evidently, as M. Driefuss says, = Isis. He 
likewise explains in a note that the vocalisation 
of the Hebrew text of the Sacred Scriptures 
being a production of later tunes, the difference 
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in the vowel points between “ Asasel ” and 
Isis is of no moment, while the M may have 
taken its place after the T by metathesis, and 
the Hebrew word for scapegoat should in 
reality be or bN*ST37. Isis being the 

goddess of the fertile earth, or of plenty and 
abundance, M. Dreifuss would in this way 
account for the striot fasting prescribed for 
the Day of Atonement, by way of expiating 
any exoess committed by indulging in the gifts 
of the prolific earth, thus expressing a disdain 
of the gifts of Isis and a negation of her 
essence. The whole ceremony he would there¬ 
fore look upon in the light of a symbolic act, 
perfectly in accordance with the spirit of 
Mosaism, and having for its object a complete 
disavowal and negation of the worship of Isis 
so widely spread in Egypt, and, doubtless, 
among the Israelites from their residence there. 

David Asher. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

TacasDAY, July IS, 5 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
“The Animals of New Guinea,” by Mr. P. L. 
Bolster. 


SCIENCE. 

A Compendious Sanskrit Grammar. By 

Hjalmar Edgren. (Triibner.) 

It may safely be stated as a general principle 1 
that the shorter and simpler, within certain 
limits, a grammar is, the more serviceable it ( 
is likely to prove to the beginner. This is 
especially the case with Sanskrit, in learning 
which many are disheartened at the very out¬ 
set by the mass of matter presented to them 
by all the grammars hitherto accessible to 
English students. The exclusive aim of an 
elementary grammar should be to afford just 
sufficient material to enable the beginner to 
read with facility the easiest books, omitting 
as superfluous exceptions and difficult forms 
not to be met with in them. A grammar of 
this kind would at the same time be the most 
useful one to the philological student; for the 
only way to make the knowledge of this, the 
most important language, linguistically, of 
the Aryan family, fruitful for comparative 
purposes, is to learn it practically. There is 
no other method of acquiring familiarity with 
Sanskrit words and grammatical forms. After 
proficiency has been thus acquired, the student 
may with advantage turn to a more exhaus¬ 
tive and scientific treatise. 

Now Prof. Edgren’s book, which is one of 
Triibneris series of “ Simplified Grammars,” is 
certainly not very long, for it comprises alto¬ 
gether only 178 small octavo pages. But its 
simplicity and clearness are considerably 
detracted from by the fact that it has been 
written with a view to the “large body of 
students ” who “ take up Sanskrit mainly on 
account of the important relation it sustains 
to Indo-European philology,” and therefore 
aims at giving “ a nice analysis of its struc¬ 
ture.” Hence it contains much in the way of 
terminology, classification, and preliminary 
remarks, that might with advantage have been 
omitted, tending as it does only to perplex the 
learner and divert his attention from what to 
him is of much greater importance—the prac¬ 
tical part. This is true only of the first half 
of the book, which treats of the phonetic 
laws and of nominal inflexion. Unfortunately 
this is the very part beginners will have to 
deal with at the outset. 


The formidable character of the phonetic 
laws is not likely to be mitigated to the 
student who is informed that they are to be 
divided into functional changes, and formal 
and combinatory changes, the latter being 
internal and external, while under functional 
changes are to be considered vowel changes, 
nasal increment and loss, and last, reduplica¬ 
tion. It would have been far better to dis¬ 
miss with a few words what is discussed 
in four pages (pp. 10 to 13). Similarly, 
instead of a page as an introduction to the 
rules of Sandhi, much greater dearness 
would have been attained by half a dozen 
lines emphasising the difference between ex¬ 
ternal and internal Sandhi, and stating that 
all its rules are based on two principles—viz., 
the avoidance of hiatus in the case of vowels 
and assimilation in the case of consonants. 

Again, in treating of the rules of combina¬ 
tion, nothing is more certain to make con¬ 
fusion worse confounded in the mind of the 
beginner than to present to him the rules of 
external and internal Sandhi side by side. 
Internal Sandhi can only be acquired by learn¬ 
ing paradigms ; and beginners should, there¬ 
fore, be supplied at most with only a few 
important rules, treated separately, chiefly 
for the sake of reference after a practical 
knowledge of them has been acquired. Expe¬ 
rience shows that two of the most difficult, 
though most important, rules of Sandhi, on 
the change of the dental n and t to the 
lingual, having several points in common, 
should be formulated as nearly alike as pos¬ 
sible. This is not done here. As it is, the 
former might be more simply expressed, while 
the latter is inaccurate, being stated thus: 
“The dental s, if followed by any other 
sound than r, is lingualised by a preceding 
vowel, save a or d, even if anusv&ra intervene, 
and by k and r.” L should be added to 
k and r, and other letters besides r prevent 
the change of s to sh. 

To enumerate the primary and secondary 
nominal suffixes in an elementary book is 
surely waste of space. On the other hand, 
it is a distinct omission to ignore the im¬ 
portant practical distinction between radical 
and derivative as, is, and us, and to say 
nothing, for instance, about the radical « in 
the latter two cases not changing to sh when 
a vowel follows. 

It is rather startling to read, on p. 56, the 
statement that “ maMrdjan is inflected like 
rdjan.” This is in direct contravention of 
the well-known rule that rdjan at the end of 
compounds becomes rdja (Pito. V. iv. 91). 

Passing over points of minor importance, 
we come to the assertion, on p. 86, that “ the 
imperfect, perfect, and aorist are used with¬ 
out any definite distinction.” It may be true 
that these tenses are frequently confused by 
Sanskrit writers; but Paaini at least gives 
very definite rules distinguishing their uses 
(Pin. III. ii. Ill, 115, &c.) In § 205 it is 
said that strong forms appear “ in the singular 
active (except in the optative and second 
imperative) and in the first dual and plural 
imperative, both active and middle." This 
is wrong, because it excludes the first singular 
middle. Moreover, the rule would be much 
more easily remembered if stated thus: “ the 
singular present and imperfect active, and all 
first persons imperative, active and middle, 
besides the third singular active, are strong.” 


The primary conjugation is stud in § 203 to 
be divided into eight groups, while in § 207 it 
is said to contain nine. In § 242 among the 
verbs not taking intermediate i, sru to flow, 
is omitted. The rules are often worded with 
an obscurity which in some cases might lead 
to error. A beginner would, for example, 
certainly gather from the note to § 188 B. 
that causal verbs take reduplication before 
adding the suffix aya. In some instances the 
phraseology is un-English, as: “by inter¬ 
vening sounds others than,” p. 23; “ cannot all 
be in dictionaries reported,” p. 31 ; “ only 
scattering examples of forms outside the 
Pres.-system occur," p. 144. I have 
noted the following misprints: p. 14, urk, 
read Ark ; p. 22, rogi, read rog% ; p. 45, 
pratyan, read pratyah ; p. 46, fina, read 
final ; p. 105, those in ar written with ~, read 
written with r; p. 123, as, to sit, read As, to 
sit; 149, rajdyate, read rdjdyats. It is hard to 
see what is the value of such ugly abbrevia¬ 
tions as: oonj’n, ext’l, comb'n, esp’ly, opt’ly, 
aco’g, g’ly, lry’ (= primary), since taken 
altogether they would not make more than a 
difference of half a page in the length of the 
book, unless, indeed, the author wishes to 
emulate the ancient Hindu grammarians, of 
whom it is reported that their joy in saving a 
single mora was greater than in the birth of 
a son. 

The second half of the book, apart from 
the slight defects that have been noted above, 
is free from the blemishes of the first half. 
It is really, on the whole, as simple and 
practical as could be wished. Especially 
good is the section on the aorist, with its 
table, as well as the treatment of the 
participles. The synopsis of the verbs, which 
are arranged alphabetically, admirably sup¬ 
plements the irregularities noted under each 
oonjugational class. The section on versifica¬ 
tion contains just about as much as a beginner 
wants, while the sketch of scenio Prakrit, 
comprising eight pages, will be found very 
serviceable by those who have advanced 
sufficiently to commence reading the plays. 

In conclusion, I feel bound to say that 
Prof. Edgren* s grammar, while containing 
much that is of value to the more advanced 
student, is, in spite of its drawbacks, likely 
to be more serviceable to beginners, owing to 
its comparative shortness and the general 
excellence of its second half, than most of 
the large grammars can be. 

A. A. Macdoxecx. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. VII. 
No. 3. (Baltimore.) The number opens with 
the closing pages of Mr. O. S. Peiroe’s paper on 
“ The Algebra of Logic.” In these are dis¬ 
cussed some examples of De Morgan’s: 

“ De Morgan was one of the best logicians that 
ever lived and unquestionably the father of the 
logic of relatives. Owing, however, to the imper¬ 
fection of his theory of relatives, the new form, as 
he enunciated it, was a down-right paralogism, 
one of the premises being omitted. But this being 
supplied, the form furnishes a good test of the 
efficacy of a logical notation/’ 

The next article, which occupies fifty-six 
pages, is by M. Poinoar6, a mathematician who 
has recently come to the front, and is entitled 
“ Sur lea Equations Linfeairesaux Differentiellea 
ordinaires et aux Differences finies.” It gives 
an account of results published in a memoir 
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presented to the Academy of Sdenoes in com¬ 
petition for the Grand Pnx des Sciences Math6- 
inatiques (June, 1880), •which are as yet un¬ 
published, and of other results stated in a verbal 
communication to the Mathematical Society 
of France (November, 1882), A second paper 
on “ Perpetuants ” continues the investigation 
commenced by Oapt. P. A. Macmahon in vol. 
vii., no. 1. The next article, by P. Seelhoff, is 
“ Priifung Grosserer Zahlen auf ihre Eigen- 
schaft als Primzahlen ” (with tables). This is 
to be supplemented by tables employed by the 
author in the calculation of the examples, and 
by further matter in a future number. G. P. 
Young contributes “ Solvable Irreducible Equa¬ 
tions of Prime Degrees.” Use is made of a 
previous article (vol. vi.), “ Principles of the 
Solution of Equations of the Higher Degrees,” 
and among other results is deduoed Galois’s 
Theorem. T. Craig writes on “A Certain 
Class of linear Differential Equations,” in 
which he determines the conditions which are 
necessary in order that a linear differential 
equation shall admit of an integral which is 
a periodic function of the third kind—at the 
outset limiting himself to singly periodic func¬ 
tions. F. Gomes-Teixeira’s “Note sur les 
Nombres de Bernoulli ” gives results in con¬ 
tinuation of those arrived at in G. S. Ely's 
“ Some Notes on the Numbers of Bernoulli and 
Euler ” (see voL v.). 

Euclid. Book I. With Notes and Exercises, 
by Braithwaite Arnett. (Cambridge : Deighton 
Bell) This compilation and edition is intended 
“ for the use of preparatory schools and candi¬ 
dates preparing for naval cadetship and Sand¬ 
hurst preliminary examinations.” It appears to 
be well adapted for the classes named. Every¬ 
thing is done to make the labour of “ learning 
Euclid ” as small as possible, and yet to ensure 
an intelligent appreciation of the subject so far 
as a book can do. On the left, when the 
book is opened, lies the proposition and figure, 
all on the one page; on the right come first the 
“ references,” that is all the definitions, postu¬ 
lates, Ac., which are required in the proposition, 
printed in full, and then a capital collection of 
admirably graduated exercises (this is the 
crowning excellence). A “ fellow ” who could 
not pass an examination in book i., after going 
carefully through this edition oFit, must be a 
“ duffer " indeed. 

Supplement to “ Euclid and his Modem Rivals.'' 
Containing a notice of Henrici’s Geometry 
together with Selections from the Reviews. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Dodgson herein advances his 
second act by scene v\., headed “Treatment 
of Parallels by Revolving Lines.” In this scene 
Herr Niemand submits to Minos a copy of 
Henrici’s “ Elementary Geometry: Congruent 
Figures.” As before, after a faint show of defence, 
Niemand scuttles off and leaves Minos in posses¬ 
sion of the field, as Euclid’s champion, bursting 
his sides over the definition of a square: “A 
quadrilateral which is a kite, a symmetrical 
trapezium, and a parallelogram is a square.” 
In an Appendix are the “Selections,” (taking 
up twenty-six pages) with a few comments 
introduced here and there. A second edition 
of the original book is promised shortly. 

Algebra for Beginners. Parti. By C. Smith. 
(Blackwood.) It is stated on the title-page that 
this manual is “ specially adapted to the re¬ 
quirements of the Mundella Code, and for 
junior pupils of middle-class schools, and for 
pupil teachers.” Not knowing the require¬ 
ments of the Code we cannot say if they are 
met by this book ; but we can say that it con¬ 
tains a full and clear account of the first four 
rules, accompanied by a very great number of 
good illustrative exercises. Further than this 
we have sections on division by detached co¬ 
efficients (Homer’s), with fractional co-efficients, 
and there is a chapter on elementary faotors. 


The publishers contribute good type, good 
paper, and a capital “ knock-about ” cover. 
The book merits use by other junior pupils 
besides those mentioned above. 

A Collection of Arithmetical Exercises. Pro¬ 
gressively arranged by A. E. Donkin and C. H. 
Hodges. (Rivingtons.) This is a handy book 
of exercises drawn up on the plan of Jones and 
Cheyne’s Examples in Algebra. The examples 
are very diversified, and appear (to a reader) to 
be arranged in order of difficulty. They will 
afford ample scope for testing a boy’s acquaint¬ 
ance with the subject. There are a hundred 
exercises in all: of these the first thirty-eight 
contain an average of eight questions each, 
the remaining exercises an average of ten 
questions. Answers are given at the end, 
and to the examples we have worked out these 
are correctly given. We can recommend the 
“ collection ” for use in other schools than that 
of Rugby, for which, in the first place, it was 
compiled. 

Elements of Plane Trigonometry : for the Use 
of Schools and Students in Universities. By 
Rev. Issac Warren. (Dublin : Thom.) This 
little book, very nicely got up, by the way, 
calls for no special comment. We do not look 
for novelty in such a treatise, but for soundness 
and fitness for the end in view. These we have, 
it being borne in mind that the book is more 
especially drawn up to meet the requirements 
of junior students who are preparing for the 
Dublin examinations. Specimen papers, 
examples in the text, tables of natural sines, 
cosines, &c. (for degrees only), and answers, 
complete the work. We should state that the 
“ Circular Measure ” is very fully treated, and 
the author (as Mr. Lock has done in his work) 
adopts the term “Radian” for “Angular 
Unit.” The introduction of this word he 
ascribes to Prof. James Thompson. We have 
before referred to Jevons’s Principles of Science, 
(p. 306, ed. 1879), who says “ a more convenient 
name for common use would be radian as 
suggested by Prof. Everett.” Who'shall decide 
the conflicting claims ? 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. Quabitch has now ready for issue a 
third edition of Dr. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of 
India, upon the preparation of which the 
author has been engaged for several years. The 
first edition was published as long ago as 1868, 
and has remained to this day a standard book 
of reference. The present edition is in three 
volumes of 3,628 pages, and contains about 
36,000 articles. 

The Essex Field Club, which is doing excel¬ 
lent work in the domain of looal natural 
history, has just issued a new part of its Tran¬ 
sactions. This contains, among other commu¬ 
nications, an address by Prof. Boulger, the late 
president, in which he discusses, with much 
learning, the influence of man on the flora of 
Essex. We are glad to learn from the accom¬ 
panying Journal of Proceedings, now issued for 
the first time in a separate form, that a scheme 
for founding a local museum has been under 
discussion; but it appears that a proposition to 
locate it in Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge at Ching- 
ford was thwarted by “ the opposition of a high 
official of the Corporation.” 

The last two numbers of the botanical sec¬ 
tion of the Encyclopaedia dor Wiseenschaf ten 
(Schenk’s “ Handbuch der Botanik ”) contains 
an important monograph on the Myxomy- 
oetes by Zopf. In consequence, however, of 
its partaking to so large an extent of an 
animal nature, he prefers for the group De 
Bary’s name of Mycetozoa; and regards them 
as occupying an intermediate position between 
the animal and vegetable kingdom, rather than 


as a section of the Fungi properly so-called. 
Their want of chlorophyll causes them, like 
true Fungi, to be necessarily either parasites or 
saprophytes. A full account is given of the 
various points in the structure of this interest¬ 
ing group, together with a description of all 
known species. The work is illustrated by a 
number of excellent woodcuts. 

The first part of vol. iv. of Cohn’s Beitrage zur 
Biologic der Pflanzen contains three papers: “ On 
the Movements of Water in Mosses,” by F. Olt- 
manns; “ On Stephanosphaerapluvialis,” by Prof. 
Hieronymus; and “ On The Development of 
the Cell-nucleus after Division,” bv Dr. F. 
Schwarz. In the first paper the author shows 
that the rise of water in bog-mosses, which is so 
important a factor in the formation of peat, 
does not take place so much within the stem as 
in the capillary tubes formed outside the stem 
between it and the leaves. The paper on the 
rare and beautiful Stephanosphaera (illustrated 
by two excellent plates) has its special interest 
in describing for the first time the existence of 
conjugation between the smaller zoospores or 
microgonidia. The main object of Dr. Schwarz’s 
paper is to show that in a growing tissue, after 
cell-division has taken place, certain regular 
changes take place in the i ize of the nucleus 
and of the nucleoli, depending on an inter¬ 
change of nutrient material, on the one hand 
between the nucleus and the cell-protoplasm, on 
the other hand between the nucleus and the 
nucleoli. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Prof. Bhaudarkab, of the Deccan College* 
Bombay, who was recently elected an honorary 
nember of the Royal Asiatic Society, has still 
nore recently received the honorary degree of 
Doctor from the University of Gottingen. It 
nay be interesting to quote from the Latin 
liploma, which bears date June 29, the follow- 
ng record of his work as a scholar : 

‘ grammaticae et philosophise indorum inter 
inmos gnarissimum inscriptionum in patria 
iuporetitum interpretem fidum doctum ingemosnm 
•erum in india meridional! gestarum enarratorem 
irae ceteris diligentem magistratuum prisca 
iterarum bharatavarshicarum monuments provide 
:ura undique conquirentium adiutorem sollertissi- 
mum librorum publicis sumptibus ab interitu 
lervatorum indicatorem ita circumspectum sagacem 
[uculentum ut summos viios summi pretii volu- 
minibus colligendis jure merit® operam dare et in 
isia et in europa eruditissimi quique mixabundi 
fratique quotannis fateantur disciplinae germanicae 
ilumnum adeo et docilem et strenuum et felicem 
it se vel praeceptorea quorum in veritate quaerenda 
lociua factus est docere posse uno exemplo com- 


The Acadfemie des Inscriptions has made 
the following awards : the prix Jean Reynaud 
to M. Aymonier, for his archaeological dis¬ 
coveries in Cochin China} the prix Stanislas 
Julien to M. Lfeon de Rosny, for his Histoire des 
dynasties divines ; the prize for an essay upon 
translations into Hebrew of philosophical or 
scientific works in the middle ages to Dr. 
Moritz Steinsohneider, of Berlin. 


We have received Nos. 20 and 21 of Nyare 
Bidrag till Kdnnedom af de Svenska LandsmcUen 
ock Svenskt FolUif, the joumalpublished by the 
Swedish Dialect Societies of Upsala, Helsing¬ 
fors and Lund. (Stockholm: Samson & Wallin.) 
The former contains the general reportofthework 
of the societies for the ten years from 1872to 1881. 
The large number of glossaries and essays on 
points of dialect which are announced as in 
preparation shows the extraordinary zeal and 
energy with which the study of local idioms is 
pursued in Sweden, though the zeal is some¬ 
times misapplied, as when we have rival alphabets 
for the expression of dialectal sounds, most of 
them involving the use of many new type*. 
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The latter number has a certain degree of 
interest for students of English literature. It 
consists of a paper by R. Bergstrom, giving the 
original text, with literal Swedish translations 
and metrical versions in several languages, of 
the two striking Lapp popular songs which are 
known to English readers through the poetical 
versions (from the Latin of Scheffer) published 
in the Spectator, Nos. 366 and 406. The English 
versions are commonly ascribed severally to 
Ambrose Phillips and Tickell. Judging from 
Herr Bergstrom’s literal rendering, the original 
songs seem to be really charming examples of 
genuine rustic poetry. 

Besides his little book on the Mahdi, which 
has already been translated into English, M. 
James Darmesteter has also published (Paris : 
Leroux) his inaugural lecture at the College de 
Prance, entitled Coup d’aeil tur la histoire de la 
Perse. Both form volumes, at 2frs. 50c. in the 
“ biblioth&que orientale elzevirienne.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Folk-Lore Society. — fAnnual Meeting, Saturday, 
June S7). 

Lord Enfield, President, in the Chair. Among 
the members present were the Rev. C. Swainson, 
the Rev. J. Long, Dr. R. Morris, Messrs. Rals¬ 
ton, Stephenson, CLodd, Wheatley, Hutt, and 
Gomme. Lord Enfield was elected president in the 
place of Lord Beauchamp, who had held the office 
for five years. The sad death of Mr. Vaux was 
referred to, and a vote of condolence was passed. 
The report of the council contained the following 
definitions of folk-lore by different members, with 
suggested divisions of the subject:—Mr. Nutt, 
“ anthropology dealing with primitive man ” ; Mr. 
Hartlana, “anthropology dealing with the 
psychological phenomena of uncivilised man ”; Mr. 
Gomme, “the science which treats of the sur¬ 
vivals of archaic beliefs and customs in modem 
ages’’; Miss Burne, “ the science which treats of 
all that the folk believe or practice on the authority 
of inherited tradition, and not on the authority of 
written records”; SeSor Machado y Alvarez, 
“ (1) demo-psychology, or the science which studies 
the spirit of the people; and (2) demo-biography, 
which is the description of the mode of life of the 
people taken in the aggregate.” The council also 
brought forward several suggestions made by Don 
Machadoy Alvarez, (1) that an international congress 
of folk-lorists should be held in London in June 1888, 
being the tenth anniversary of the foundation of 
the society; (2) that a committee should beappointed 
to study children’s games and the language of chil¬ 
dren, for which the lady members might lend their 
assistance; (3) that photography should be applied 
to the games, festivals and popular types of all 
the districts of England. In moving the adoption 
of the report, Mr. Ralston recommended carrying 
out what was being done by the folk-lorists of 
Paris, namely, a concert of peasant songs, sung to 
their popular tunes by peasants selected for the 
purpose. 

Ryyal Archaeological Ibstitotb. —( Thursday 
July 2.) 

T. H. Baylis, Esq., in the Chair.—Prof. Bunnell 
Lewis read a paper on “ Langres and BesanQon,” 
pointing out the interesting Roman and other 
remains which exist in those seldom visited towns. 
—Dr. M. W. Taylor described and exhibited a pair 
of stone moulds, for casting bronze spear-heads, 
recently found in Cumberland.—Mr. Park Harrison 
made some further remarks on beads in continua¬ 
tion of his former paper. He exhibited coloured 
drawings of chevron and aggry beads found in 
Roman London. 

Indbx Society.— (Annual Meeting, Tuesday, July 7.) 

Robbrt Harrison, Esq., in the Chair.—The Report 
of the council began by expressing satisfaction at 
the fact that, during the past year, a successful 
effort had been made towards the accomplishment 
of one of the great tasks which the society set 
itself at the begiiming of its career, namely, the 
publication of the index to the obituary notices in 


the Gentleman's Magazine. The MS." of this index 
was now finished for the first fifty years of the 
magazine. The council had issued a prospectus 
of it, together with a specimen page, and the 
response had been so cordial that they no longer 
hesitated to go to press. In addition to this, the 
council had proceeded with the publication of the 
annual volumes of obituaries, which now formed 
a permanent branch of the society’s work. Several 
other indexes were actually ready, and only a want 
of funds prevented them from being published. 
The list of members did not contain the names of 
so many public libraries as should be there, and 
a circular had, therefore, been sent out to about 
a thousand libraries at home and abroad, with 
what result remained to be seen. Mr. Harrison, 
in moving the adoption of the report, remarked 
that without indexes literature was a chaos ; and 
he was rather grieved, therefore, that the Index 
Society, which proposed to reduce this chaos to 
order, had not, during the six years of its exis¬ 
tence, made more progress in public estimation. 


FINE ART. 

ORRAT SALE of PICTURES, at redaoed prloea (Engraving*, Chroma*, 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase plotnrea 
•honld pay a vialt. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. Riga, 116, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 


PROF. BTOh’s NORSK ANTIQUITIES. 

Norsks Oldsager. Ordnede og forklarede af 
0. Rygh. 2 og 3 Hefte. [ Antiquitls 

Norvegiennes. Arrangees et Decrites par 
0. Rygh. Avec figures sur bois par C. F. 
Lindberg. 2 et 3 partie]. 4to. (Christiania: 
Cammermeyer; London : Sampson Low.) 
Happily the great work of Prof. Olaf Rygh, 
the keeper of the Christiania Museum, is now 
complete. Norwegian pre-Christian antiquities 
can at last be systematically examined under 
the guidance of a solid and learned archae¬ 
ologist, and in a work illustrated by no fewer 
than 732 excellent engravings. Each section 
has its own careful introduction, while in the 
third part each piece and its locality is separ¬ 
ately described, the types classified, and, 
where necessary, the whole find-hoard given. 
In addition to these advantages, the text is 
in both Norse and French, so that the work 
is accessible to all. On the excellence of the 
printing, &c., and the low price I need not 
dwell. 

Still another peculiarity mast be pointed 
out. It takes up little space, but has cost 
the author great labour, and is an enormous 
boon to the student. Prof. Rygh has added 
the whole number known to exist of each 
type or object, so far as Norway is concerned. 
All can see the nse of this. Should a tool or 
ornament or. weapon have been found only 
once or twice, or up to 100 or 1,000 times, 
fresh light is thrown upon it. Often, also, 
we are told whether the piece comes from 
North or South, East or "West Norway. So 
we can connect these facts with similar details 
in neighbouring countries, following the stream 
from Norway outwards, or from the outland 
into Norway. 

For instance, of the famous small “sym¬ 
bolical swords ” from the Bronze Age, only 
two are known in Norway, both from the 
same grave. The accomplished writer thinks 
they were not “symbolical,” hut real knive3 
in the shape of a sword, and adds that only 
eighteen bronze knives proper have turned 
up in Norway. We also get a good idea 
of the extreme paucity of the Brouze Age 
objects when we are told that of so common 
a thing as the tweezer (see the specimen 
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No. 121), only five Norse examples are as 
yet known. Prof. Rygh takes them to have 
been used for drawing the thread when sew¬ 
ing skin. But of course all this scarcity, in 
both the Stone and the Bronze Age, has 
already been shown by the gifted author, in 
his Introduction, largely to depend on the 
late settlement and small population of Nor¬ 
way in those periods, in comparison with 
lands farther south. We must also remember 
—besides what has been lost or destroyed— 
the great number of objects constantly carried 
away by tourists and dealers, European and 
American, as “ curiosities.” The moment we 
come to the Iron Age we see how population 
and culture rapidly increase, the finds multi¬ 
plying in proportion. 

It is impossible to dwell on many things, 
however new or interesting; but, as to the 
Early Iron Age, specially remarkable is No. 
388, a scissors of the modern type, as distin¬ 
guished from the older wool-shear type 
(Worsaae, Nord. Olds, second ed. No. 362, 3) 
—unique in Norway, and the oldest example 
known to me in Europe. In the Later Iron 
Age we must point out Nos. 410, 411, 
plane-irons, the only two found in Norway; 
also No. 426, the orthodox old steel for 
striking a light—fifty finds, usually with a 
piece of flint—now extinct in Europe, driven 
out by the lucifer match. So No. 429, a 
rare gridiron, and No. 430, a practical frying- 
pan, of which forty specimens have turned 
up. Very carious are the hitherto un¬ 
explained iron pieces with many rings, of 
which about one hundred have been found in 
Norway, but, apparently, in no other country. 
Nos. 460-4 give a good idea of their construc¬ 
tion. The Danish archaeologist, Herbst, tells 
me that he has heard some Norwegians 
explain them as having been used to drive 
the cattle to and from the mountain pas¬ 
tures. Possibly; we know nothing for 
sure. To this period belong the highly 
interesting types of swords and sword-hilts 
figured under Nos. 492-515, no fewer than 
1,470 in number, mostly of the double-edged 
kind. Some of them, as well as of the spear 
and javelin heads (970 specimens), are richly 
decorated. Very remarkable are Nos. 616-37 
(and Nos. 482, 697-8), pieces of Keltic origin, 
brought back by Wi kings from Ireland and 
Scotland. Many of them are masterpieces of 
Keltic art. Prof. Rygh says hereon (p. 32 
of text): “ The Norse owners of some of 
these pieces have certainly used them in a 
way never dreamt of by their makers. For 
instance, Nos. 616 and 628 must have been 
fittings on Irish Reliquaries.” Lastly, charm¬ 
ing is the roll of brooches, of various shapes 
and schools (Nos. 640-57), numbering 824 
pieces. Most of them (666) belong to the 
well-known Scandinavian oval type, so in¬ 
structively handled by Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, in his admirable Sootland in 
Pagan Times , pp. 34-48, where he thus sums 
up: 

“The range of these burials, distinguished 
(among other features peculiar to themselves), 
by the presence of this peculiar type of sword 
and this remarkable type of brooch [the oval¬ 
shaped], has thus been traced through the 
western and northern isles from Islay to Unst 
in Shetland, touching the mainland only in the 
counties of Sutherland and Caithness. This 
area, established on archaeological evidence, 
coincides exactly with the area establis ed by 
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historical record as that which was colonised 
and possessed by the Norwegians in the time of 
their heathenism.” 

Beferring to my notice of Part I. in the 
Academy for August 14,1880,1 again warmly 
recommend this valuable work to all Seando- 
Gothic students, especially to those interested 
in the real life of our Scandinavian forefathers. 

George Stephens. 


EXHIBITION OF HOME ARTS. 

The very modesty of the little exhibition held 
during the early days of this week at Lord 
Browillow's honse in Carlton House Terrace is 
a good augury for its future. The absence of 
anything like over-ambition, the good taste in 
the designs, the carefulness and soundness of 
the execution of the different products of the 
country art classes, testify to the genuineness of 
the efforts already made by the Home Arts and 
Industries Association. To this praiseworthy 
undertaking we have already called the at¬ 
tention of our readers, but it may be as well 
to repeat that the object of it is not to turn the 
children of the poor into professional artists, 
hut to make the production of articles of beauty 
an employment for their leisure. Out of this 
it is expected and even hoped that some local 
industries may be in due time established; but 
this is a development which the association do 
not desire to force. To teach the bedridden child 
to carve wood and to give the healthy youth a 
taste to gratify in his spare moments so that he 
may prefer to spend them at the work bench or 
the easel rather than at the public house is in 
short the primary motive; and from the speci¬ 
mens shown at Carlton House Terrace, shoulders 
have evidently been set in earnest, and with 
good result, to this good work. 

It is in wood-carving that this result is best 
seen. From Ellesmere, and Ashridge, and 
Lincoln, some very creditable and encouraging 
examples were sent testifying at once to the 
aptness of the pupils and the taste of the 
ladies—Mrs. Jebb, Miss Noyes and Miss 
Venables—who have organised the classes. 
The bog oak found near Ellesmere is remark¬ 
able for the beauty of its colour and texture, 
and of this delightful material several articles 
were shown, including a corner cupboard with 
a well-carved panel for its door. This was, 
perhaps, the most attractive of the “ exhibits ”; 
but finer and cleaner carving was shown in a 
panel of bramble leaves and berries which 
decorated a hanging shelf and cupboard. 
Another admirable example of carved wood was 
a mantelpiece painted white and executed after 
a design by Lord Brownlow. 

At Belton a new and successful “ minor art ” 
has been started by Lord Brownlow and Miss 
Wool ward—the carving of tiles in indurated 
chalk. Some of these, with Spanish and 
Italian designs, coloured and uncoloured, pro¬ 
duced a novel and charming effect. Other very 
promising industries are the repousaSe brasswork 
from Keswick, and the pretty and quaint pot¬ 
tery made by children at Abbotts Kerswell, in 
Devonshire. 

Besides the articles exhibited by the Associa¬ 
tion there were some beautiful articles on loan 
and products of well-deserving local industries. 
The most interesting, perhaps, of the latter 
were the specimens of Langdale linen, products 
of the spinning-wheels and looms which have 
been started by Mr. Albert Fleming in the dales 
of Westmoreland. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Cecil Torb has in hand a monograph 
on the ancient history of Bhodes, which will 
shortly be issued by the Cambridge University 
Press. There is at present no work on the sub¬ 


ject in English; and the inscriptions and other 
materials discovered in the island during the 
last fifty years have not yet been utilised for a 
complete review of the subject in any language. 
Illustrations will be given of two important 
painted vases, and of a gold box with reliefs, 
all found at Camiros, but hitherto unpublished. 

The Boston exhibition of English water¬ 
colour drawings will open in October, and will 
be, no doubt, by far the most important English 
picture-show which the inhabitants of the 
United States will have seen. Mr. Honry 
Blackburn is the hon. secretary, and has made 
many arrangements here in England connected 
with the exhibition, among which is an arrange¬ 
ment by which the Cunard Company undertake, 
free of charge to the artists, to convey the 
exhibits which may be intended for the Boston 
gallery. The Old Society and the Institute 
will, we hear, be richly represented at Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute will be held at Derby from July 28 to 
August 5, under the presidency of the Earl of 
Carnarvon. The presidents of sections are— 
Antiquarian, the Bev. Dr. J. C. Cox; Histori¬ 
cal, the Dean of Lichfield; Architectural, Mr. 
A. J. Beresford Hope. Among the papers 
promised are “ Anglian Stones,” by the Bev. 
G. F. Browne; “Mediaeval Chalices and 
Patens,” by Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope and 
T. M. Fallow; and “Military Effigies, &c., of 
Derbyshire,” by Baron de Cosson. Excursions 
have been planned for each day to view the 
antiquarian and architectural objects of interest 
in the Peak district. 

Mr. Tin worth’s latest bas-reliefs, no won view 
at Messrs. Doulton’s, sue characteristic examples 
of his special gift. The panel of Sampson 
seized in the toils is a design already familiar in 
smaller size, and we doubt if the enlargement 
is beneficial, but it remains a vigorous and vivid 
presentment of the scene. Great ingenuity and 
dramatic power is also shown in the casting of 
the three men into the fiery furnace. The 
qualities of life and energy, and clever disposi¬ 
tion of numerous figures are also displayed in 
the alto-relief of Saul casting his spear at Saul. 
Humanity, not without a touch of humour, 
marks all Mr. Tinworth’s conceptions, and in 
his latest he has not fallen below himself. 

After the death of the late Princess Charles 
of Hesse-Darmstadt it was reported that the 
Holbein Madonna in her possession had been 
sold to an English purchaser. A Darmstadt 
correspondent gives an express denial to this 
statement. The late princess stipulated in her 
will that the picture should remain in possession 
of the grand-ducal family, adding that if its 
sale should be at any time necessary it should 
be offered first to the Gemaldegalleno in Darm¬ 
stadt, and next to the galleries in Berlin or 
Basel, but in no case to England, France, or 
Biusia. 

The best plate in the Portfolio is an etching 
by Mr. 8. Myers, after a drawing by David Cox, 
of " Bolton Abbey.” It interprets both the 
manner and the feeling of the great water- 
colourist. The continuation of Mr. J. Henry 
Middleton’s study of “8. Maria del Popolo and 
its Works of Art,” is the most noteworthy 
article in the number. 

An excellent etching, by L. Schultz, of 
Albrecht Diirer’s portrait of himself in 1493, in 
the possession of Herr Eug. Felix, of Leipsic, 
appears in the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst 
for June, accompanied by a paper upon the 
portrait by Herm. Lucke. Kunatgewerbeblatt is 
as usual full of interest, and contains an article 
bv G. Wustmann on the elder an-’ younger 
Hans Beinharts, goldsmiths of Leipsic. 

An interesting “ find ” was made a few days 
ago by the workmen engaged on the railway¬ 


line Bellegarde-Evian-Bouveret in Canton 
Valais. While excavating the soil at the back 
of the church of St. Gingolph, they opened a 
grave in which two small silver coins were 
round, which proved upon inspiection to be aboli 
of Louis le D6bonnaire, the son and sucoessor 
of Charles the Cheat. They bear on one side a 
cross, and the words “ LHDOVictrs imp,” on the 
other side an altar with the words “xrictiana 
beliq’o.” The discovery has settled the vexed 
question as to the age of the so-called “ Bur¬ 
gundian graves,” proving that they are not 
older than the ninth century. 


THE STAGE. 

The novelty of the week is “ The Great Pink 
Pearl ” at the Prince’s Theatre, where Mrs. 
Langtry has finished a very successful season. 
We said “ novelty,” but the farcical piece by 
Mr. Cecil Baleigh and Mr. Carton had already 
been performed once before last Monday. 
That, however, was only at a matinee; but, 
as theatrical people attended it in consider¬ 
able numbers, the approval then vouchsafed 
counted for something. Nor was the verdict 
reversed on Monday mght, nor was there any 
reason why it should be. If people like a 
farce that has three acts instead of one, 
and lasts the whole evening instead of half 
an hour, “The Great Pink Pearl” will be 
eminently satisfactory. We will point out, 
nevertheless, one disadvantage attending either 
the class of piece now in question or this par¬ 
ticular example of the class of piece. The 
old-fashioned farce—the farce of brevity—used 
to begin to be amusing at once if it was going 
to be amusing at all. The modem farce—the 
farce of a couple of hours—often begins and 
continues for a while with unspeakable flat¬ 
ness. It is so with “ The Great Pink Pearl.’ 
Vou have to get into the third act and be 
taken to the. Grand Hotel in Paris—away from 
Mr. Sheen’s squalid lodgings and all their 
associations—before you begin to be really 
entertained. It is true that Mr. Garden, Mr. 
Groves, Mr. Harcourt and Miss Clara Jecks do 
their best from the first, but not much is 
possible to their best. Fully half an hour 
passes before one hears anything at all of the 
precious stone which gives a name to the play; 
and almost all that one does hear in the first 
half hour is that Mr. Sheen, the journalist, is in 
uncommonly low water, and has to suffer the 
visit of more than one person who would seem 
an undesirable guest. Afterwards the action 
becomes brisker, and gradually a good deal of 
fun is developed. The pink pearl—it may be 
said here, shortly—is the propierty of a Bussian 
lady, who seeks to “ realise.” To that end she 
puts herself into communication with a million¬ 
aire, as she supposes, but somehow or other 
the missive intended for his benefit gets into 
the hands of a humble namesake, the im- 
pecunioua journalist. Why, we may ask in 
parenthesis, is the journalist still always singled 
out as the typ>e of impecuniosity in the opien 
rofessions ? In the opien professions we should 
ave thought it was the pointer, in these 
bad times—and espiecially the pointer who 
lives in a red house — who was the type 
of impiecuniosity. But let that piass: we will 
return to the story of the piearl. The hungry 
newspaper man, oonsorting—after the fashion 
of journalistic stage heroes—with an Irish 
conspirator, sees an opportunity in the acci¬ 
dent which has made it possible for him to 
be represented as the millionaire; for the real 
millionaire, he has ascertained, desires to buy 
the piearl as much as the Bussian lady desires to 
sell it. Many difficulties ensue. The Irishman 
gets into his proper share of trouble, and the 
needy journalist is once or twice in danger of 
arrest for debt, and then the offioer of the 
court charged with the business of effecting his 
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capture is himself arrested in turn. Furthe r 
than this we shall not pursue the story. It i 8 
not of a kind to tell upon paper. The story 
of a faroe never is—even when it is in three 
acts, and would like to be called a comedy. 
The piece has no substantial value that we 
know of. But it will entertain for a period. 
It will be a success, we surmise, in its own 
light way. 


With eyes shut one could almost imagine one¬ 
self transported back nearly two centuries, 
and listening to a performance before the 
Prince of Anhalt- Cothen by the viol-di- 
gambist, C. F. Abel, and the cembalist, J. S. 
Baoh. M. J. Damon, also aooompanied on 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mb. John Thomas gave a harp concert last 
Saturday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. The 
arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Prelude in B flat 


Baoh. M. J. Dumon, also aooompanied on (°P* 35, no. 6) as a trio for violin, harp, and 
the harpsiohord by M. Wouters, gave a organ, and the arpeggios introduced into the 

m nuom an t a# a flnfn nnn nniJn V.vr 1UW1 m HATl 1 IB ATI f rtf llKarf’o (( A VO Mama ** 


movement of a flute concerto by Quants, the aooom; 
teacher of Frederic the Great. The music is pnst 


iment of Schubert’s “Ave Maria” 
condemned ; but the clever solo play- 


very old-fashioned, and contains some showy “8 °f Mr. J. Thomas, the interesting selection 

_ J _ A __ _ L* 1 *' rtf Walok lLT^__ W __ 


woman wno has enabled the experienced play- 
goer to allow that the r6le of Frou-frou can be 
played agreeably now that Desclee is no more. 
To this admittedly delightful and still improv- 


• J. , , , ’ f, . T , UlO UUA1V1UUSUOO TV ISO UOU UULfUSUUCU, 

mg artist-of whose performance m Jules Clare- After this came some songs of the four- 
tie s newer stage work we have given some teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
account there succeeds Sarah Bernhardt, who effectively sung by Mdlle. Ely Waraots. 
“5*“, ™ wlth 8^* triumph, the Mdlle . a W of M . J A . Dupont, 

role of TOidodora. It w the pecuhanty of one p ro fessor of the --jlgian Conservatoire, then 
or two of the later parts m which the witch of played on one of tluTharpsichords three short 
the French stage has lateiy appeared-notably golo8 bv De Chambonniferes. Rameau and 


flute, and of these 277 are preserved in the amends for these unpleasant features. There 
library at Potsdam. M. Dumon played on a a hand of harps, which played various 
a single-keyed ivory instrument of the period, piooes by the oonoert-giver. Besides the 
and nis performance was much applauded, vocalists named, Mdme. Hersee, Miss Hope 
After this came some songs of the four- Glenn, and Mr. H. Beeves took part in the 
teenth. sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, oonoert. 


Miss Meredith Bbown gave a oonoert last 
Saturday at 35 Great Cumberland Place, by 

_• : e it ty* i _ r /-» i_ i i 


or two of the later parts in which the witch of L ye( j on one 0 f theharnsichords three’ short P?™ 1 ? 81 ®“■ 1 the Bishop of Gloucester and 
the French stage has lately appeared—notably go i^, by De Chambwomferes Rameau and a 1 ?* 1 ? 1- , Wlt * 1 t* 8 *® Bieder by 

in “ FMora” and “ Thfeoaora—that they dis- Bach ^This young lady showed skill taste ^ubert mosfc 8U0 9 e8 f' 

play, within the limits of a single character, and intelligence 'fhe effect Droduced bv these *°nga by Mr. Malcolm Lawson, especially 

nearly the whole of Mine. Bernhardt’s art. p ieceg wafsing’ularly quaint? The short and and effect ?ve “Passionate Shep- 

'£ttSEE£ delicate tone of the instrument helped one to 


zr—v — »»». pieces was singularly quaint. The short and 

They are farts for whioh she has been measured: § e hcate tone of the instrument helped one to 
parts fitted to her. There is here both ad van- realise the necessity for the trills and orna- 
tage and disadvantage; but we are inclined to ments with whioh the music of that period is 

/Vtnmnay that t ho HiaaH tronto An ■» a 4 -Ha ramatav . 


consider that the disadvantage is the greater— 
that the loss outweighs the gain. It may be, 


y quaint, xne snort ana herd.” There was much vocal music, in which 
lMtrument helped one to Miss Ellioott, Mdme. de Fonblanque, Miss Hope 

Glenn - Mr ‘ H - Reeves, and others, took part 
e music of that period u The room was crowded. 


loaded. They were then real helps, but on 
modem grand pianofortes they often appear 


« , .y Y # i auvudiu Kiauu uioiiwivnvoo tuoj wivou auuou 

however, that for the merely fashionable or fidgetty and meaningless. Mdlle. Ulmann, so far 


■:,TT , . ?. , ’ ,. ^r, “ gramme, a piece for eight flutes, was more 

itself, to plays in which sensational displays of ourioug than pleasing, ft. Dumon and eight 
energy, violence, and passion, take the place of hig pupilg 0 ame on to the platform. They 
more properly filled of old by the charm of were followed by a man bearing a leather case, i 

iThravw mnrh end rtf o rvrtnti n AAn/inrtfiAn /tnwi ,_ » _ - .. . I 


literary work, and of. a poetic conception care¬ 
fully and delicately carried out. Still, the 
unfavourable and often undesirable character of 
the pieces in which Mdme. Bernhardt too often 


To M. Dumon he handed a tiny instrument, 


_ Mb. F. Pbaboeb, who has long been estab¬ 
lished as teacher in London, gave a concert 
last Wednesday at Collard & Collard’s rooms. 
The programme consisted entirely of pieces of 
his own composition. Besides two stringed 
quartette and a sonata for piano and violin, 
there were songs and solos for piano and for 
violin. The quartett party was led by Herr J. 
Ludvig. Mdme. Frickenhaus was the pianist. 


to the pupil next him one of larger size; and and Miss Avlward and Herr Hofler were the 
so on to the eighth, who received a formidable vocalists. There was a good attendance, and 
looking flute. They played the Sinfonia the concert was very successful. 


appears has not been suffered by her to inter- Pftgtoi £i e from Peri’s “Eurydice,” the opera 
fere too largely with the ments of her own performed in 1600 on the occasion of the 
performance ; and the words which she was so n t ttat,™ tv with Marin dn MnHiri 


Id as to employ to the Blackpool manager, 
when he wanted her to go on to the stage at a 
moment when she was voioeless, might yet be 
used by her, on like occasion, with truth. “ I 
am an artist,” said Sarah Bernhardt: “I am 
not an exhibition.” But if she is “not an 
exhibition,” that is not the fault of the 
managers. 

MUSIC. 

MUSIC AT THE INVENTIONS 


- -----— ... —■ = or small organ: for the first he used a very 

MUSIC. primitive instrument of the fifteenth oentury, 

m rrry r.rrrD.TmrA™ for the second, one of the sixteenth. The third 

MUSIC AT THE INVENTIONS and last concert took place last Saturday. 

EXHIBITION. Miss Warnots sang at all three. The able 

Since the opening of the Exhibition there has professors, on their return to Brussels, will be 
been plenty of music; but until last week able to render to their director, M. F. A. 


A DOIV/IOIO A A VALLA JL Cl* O UU1JU1UO, WAO VUUIQ y. __ y, . .. . . 

a tne ments oi ner own performed in 1600 on the occasion of the FaaNZ ’ Hall 6 - th ®. ®? n §. T? 1 J ter - 

9 wonte which she was so marrift ge of Henry IV. with Marie de Medici. oelehrateH on June 28 his seventieth birthday. 
. the Blackpool manager, f n the pro ™ m me this flute band gave ^ ^ deserves notice, for he stands as the 

to go on to the stage at a the March of the Lansquenets of the time of ™> at important living representative of the 
18 voioeless, nught yet be the Peaoe o( Cambrai, 1519. Besides the pieoes and as s^g-vmtor ranks next to 

iccasion, with truth. “I mentioned there were others by Tartini, [he illustrious Schubert and Schumann. He 
-“ V ..t __ Handel> Couperin, &Cm played and gong by the «P?nt much of Ms rime in editing and 

performers mentioned. At the seoona oonoert J*? 1 *?®?’*? the works of Bach and Handel; and 
we heard M. Wouters accompany a viola di Ms “Offener Brief to E. Hanshch, published 
gamba solo and a chorale of Luther on a regal, Bmpnc m 187Land Ms Bearbeitungen 
or smaU organ: for the first he used a very show in how reverent and artistic a spirit he 


approached his difficult task. 


nothing had been done of special moment. Gevaert, a thoroughly satisfactory account of 
Pianoforte and organ recitals, brass bands, the their visit to London. 

court band of the King of Siam, and the Strauss Last Wednesday afternoon a large audience 
orchestra, are all very well in their way, but assembled in the Albert Hall to hear the Bristol 
we looked for something more instructive and Madrigal Society. The choir consists of 120 
of higher porpose. The announcement that voioes, the treble parts being sustained by boys. 
M. Victor Mahillon, director of the Museum of The voioes are of good quality and well 


the Conservatoire Royal of Brussels, intended balanced; and, under their experienced con- 
to give a few concerts of ancient music promised ductor, they interpret with great skill and 
well, and we are glad to say that they proved effect the fine madrigals of the English and 


most interesting, and drew large crowds. The 
first was given on July 1, in the small music- 
room of the Exhibition, and many were unable 


Italian schools. After singing the National 
Anthem, they commenced with “Summer is 
y-coming in,” that old part-song daring from 
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to gain entrance. The two double-keyboard the thirteenth century. This was followed by a T H E SCOTTISH REVIE W. 


harpsichords on the platform attracted special 
notice: one bore the date 1679, the other 1734. 


series of madrigals of the sixteenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, by Marenzio, Wilbye, 


M. E. Jacobs, an exoellent player, performed Morley Gibbons, Pearsall, and others; and it 
an aria of Bach and a minuet of Boccherini on was a pleasure not only to hear these fine 
the viola da gamba, an instrument mnch used works, Borne of which reminded ns of a time 


in the seventeenth and eighteenth oenturies; 
it was in fact the predecessor of the violonoello. 
The tone is somewhat nasal, but at times rich 
and expressive. The two pieoes were aooom¬ 
panied on a harpsiohord by M. A. Wouters. 


when English composers could more than hold 
their own Against the best foreigners, but also 
to see bow thoroughly the performances were 
enjoyed, for we hear too little of this class of 
music in London. J. S. Shed LOCK. 


jult, iau. 
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LITERATURE. 

Discourses in America. By Matthew Arnold. 

(Macmillan.) 

The three discourses printed here have done 
service in the pages of magazines as well as 
on lecture platforms, and already on those 
occasions have been subjected to criticism and 
comment. Their titles are “Numbers,” 
“Literature and Science,” and “Emerson.” 
They have no connexion with each other 
beyond the fact that they were all delivered 
before American audiences. The whole 206 
pages contain less letterpress than fifteen pages 
of the Academy; thick paper, large type, 
excessive leading and extravagant margins 
(not well apportioned) do the rest. The 
publishers have evidently experienced much 
difficulty in making up the book; but perhaps 
they are not to blame, for buyers insist on 
bulk, and if this book had been half the thick¬ 
ness they would have called it expensive. 
So, when letterpress is scanty, blank paper 
must take its place. 

The new matter is a short preface, as good 
as Mr. Arnold’s prefaces usually are. Of the 
discourses themselves, that on “Numbers” 
is the longest, and that on “ Emerson ” by 
far the best. It is well worthy of the author 
of the Essays in Criticism. On the other 
hand, in “ Numbers ” Mr. Arnold excels even 
himself in prolixity. Comparing its style 
with that of the book just named, it is painful 
to see how greatly Mr. Arnold’s besetting 
weakness has gained upon him, and to reflect 
what his readers will have to endure when 
garrulous old age sets in. 

Mr. Arnold in this discourse seeks to show 
that “ moral causes govern the standing and 
the falling of states ”—a proposition excellent 
in itself, but not of necessity conjoined to his 
fantastic theory of numbers. He takes the 
New Testament passage, “ Many are called, 
few chosen,” to mean much the same thing 
as “The majority are bod”; and if anyone 
suggests that 11 the majority is, sometimes, 
8°®d; that its impulses are good generally, 
and its action is good occasionally,” he would 
answer “ Yes, but it lacks principle, it lacks 
persistence > if to-day its good impulses prevail, 
they succumb to-morrow. Sometimes it goes 
nght, but it is very apt to go wrong.” The 
salvation of the state is in the few—the 

remnant.” Doubtless it is true that the 
active and intelligent few guide the un- 
Jhmking masses, for good or for evil, and, 
rertherreore, that the thinkers are the persons 
who ultimately give direction to affairs. The 
ideas put forward to-day by “ impracticable ” 
men and women will hereafter become 
Poaoy for statesmen. «' Every society, every 
^ Carlyle, “ has a spiritual prin- 
“Pie; ps the embodiment, tentative and more 
"“ss. complete, of an idea.” Truly, the 
nation ;s guided by the few—by the remnant, 


if you will—to its salvation or to its ruin. 
Mr. Arnold proceeds to say that “ numbers 
afford a very real and important ground of 
satisfaction,” for the reason that the “ rem¬ 
nant ” in a small community is too small to 
be efficient: 

“The grave thing for states like Judah and 
Athens is that the remnant must in positive 
bulk be so small, and, therefore, so powerless 
for reform. To be a voice outside the state, 
speaking to mankind or to the future, perhaps 
shaking the actual state to pieces in doing so, 
one man will suffice. But to reform the state 
in order to save it, to preserve it by changing 
it, a body of workers is needed as well as a 
leader; a considerable body of workers, placed 
at many points, and operating in many 
directions.” 

That J udah and Athens did finally collapse 
is all the evidence Mr. Arnold produces in 
support of his doctrines, and against this he 
himself points out that “ numbers ” did not 
save Assyria and Borne. Where there is 
collapse, as iu the cases of Judah and Athens, 
the remnant, he says, may influence the 
future, “ may transcend the state and survive 
it, but it cannot possibly transform the state 
and perpetuate the state.” A remnant, 
whether large or small, is powerless to per¬ 
petuate any state, for, whether in the indi¬ 
vidual or the nation, no given condition can be 
perpetual. Growth is the law of their being. 

“ The old order changeth, giving place to the 
new.” If Mr. Arnold only means that great 
masses of men change more slowly than small 
masses, and that sudden shocks are not so 
likely to upset them, then the mountain has 
been in labour and brought forth a mouse. 

In the second discourse Mr. Arnold argues 
the case for what has been termed “ mere 
literary instruction and education” against 
the “ sound, extensive and practical scientific 
knowledge ” which has come into fashion: 

“ I am going to ask whether the present move¬ 
ment for ousting letters from their predo minant 
in education and for transferring the pre¬ 
dominance in education to the natural sciences 
. . . ought to prevail, and whether it is likely 
that in the end it really will prevail.” 


“ Let us not underrate the value of a fact, it 
will one day flower into a truth,” said 
Thoreau. Mr. Arnold’s plea is that the 
mind shall be educated in such a way that 
facts presented to it Bhall not remain as facts, 
but shall flower into truths. 

I discussed the lecture on “Emerson” 
pretty fully in these columns at the time 
of its appearance in Macmillan’s Magazine 
(Academy, August 16, 1884). I thought 
then, and on careful re-reading still think, 
that Mr. Arnold has merely proved an 
absurdity when from Milton’s dictum about 
poetry, or rather from his version of Milton’s 
dictum, he deduces that Emerson was not a 
poet. Dr. Holmes came much nearer to the 
truth when he said Emerson, “ though a bom 
j»et, was not a bom singer.” It is the dis¬ 
tinction between poet and singer which Mr. 
Arnold has failed to make. 

It has all along seemed to me that Mr. 
Arnold must have been a good deal dis¬ 
appointed at the reception accorded to his 
lecture on “ Emerson,” for while he con¬ 
sidered he was giving to Emerson the highest 
of high praise, his audience and readers fell 
1 upon him as ope who had unduly depreciated 


the great American. While declining to 
admit his special merit on minor points he 
freely accorded to him rank and station 
among the supreme souls who have dwelt on 
earth. He said Emerson was not a man of 
letters, not a philosophy maker, and not a 
legitimate poet, but then he was much more 
than any of these, being nothing less than 
one of the world’s Seers. The fault was Mr. 
Arnold’s own. His art in that discourse 
was defective, for he dwelt bo long on the 
negative points that his audience and readers 
became not only depressed but disappointed 
and vexed, and could not be aroused again 
when at length the climax was reached. 

From the present preface it appears that 
this view of the case was correct. Mr. 
Arnold admits that the impression he made, 
not only in this discourse, but also in the 
discourse on “ Numbers,” was not the im¬ 
pression he intended to make: 

“lam glad of every opportunity of thanking 
my American audiences for the unfailing atten¬ 
tion and kindness with which they listened to 
a speaker who did not flatter them, who would 
have flattered them ill, but who vet felt, and 
in fact expressed, more esteem and admiration 
than his words were sometimes, at a hasty first 
hearing, supposed to convey. I cannot think 
that what I have said of Emerson will finally 
be accounted scant praise, although praise uni¬ 
versal and unmixed it certainly is not. What 
high esteem I felt for the suitableness and easy 
play of American institutions I have had occa¬ 
sion, since my return home, to say publicly and 
emphatically. But nothing in the discourse on 
“Numbers” was at variance with this high 
esteem, although a caution certainly was sug¬ 
gested. But then some oaution or other, to is 
drawn from the inexhaustibly fruitful truth 
that moral causes govern the standing or falling 
of states, who is there that oan be said not to 
need? ” 

Admiration for Mr. Arnold’s writings does 
not imply agreement with his opinions. Even 
where intellectual assent is possible, his 
method is so ruffling that the reader finds 
himself always in an attitude of protest He 
said to his American audience: 

No one will accuse me of having flattered the 
patriotism of that great oouatry of English 
people on the other side of the Atlantic among 
whom I was bom. Here, so many miles from 
home, I begin to reflect with tender contrition 
that perhaps I have not, I will not say flattered 
the patriotism of my own countrymen enough, 
but regarded it enough.” 

Truly no one who knows Mr. Arnold will 
accuse him of flattering anything or anyone. 
He is stimulating always; but he stimulates 
not as wine, but as a cold Bhower bath in 
winter stimulates. The benefit he gives is 
not in the present refreshment, but in the 
after-glow. He chills our enthusiasms; but 
in the end our minds, if they are robust, gain 
in health. For this reason, and because though 
often wordy he is never trivial, everything 
from Mr. Arnold’s pen is welcome. 

Waltxb Lewie. 


Central Asian Questions: Essays on Afghan¬ 
istan, China, and Central Asia. By Dem¬ 
etrius C. Boulger. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mb. Boulobb’s literary activity reminds ipe of 
the words that Timur Long is reported by his 
biographer to have said before smarting op. tire 
conquest of China: “ China and Turkestan 
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cannot be separated from each other; in order 
to secure the latter I must get possession of 
the former.” I suppose it is in this sense 
that Mr. Boulger has coupled the study of 
Chinese and Central-Asian affairs. And, with¬ 
out inquiring into the appropriateness of such 
a connexion, I must say that, from a literary 
point of view, he has acted very wisely, for 
the English public has decidedly benefited by 
his twofold studies, and the papers published 
by him during the last few years in sundry 
periodicals and newspapers have greatly con¬ 
tributed to the enlightenment of the British 
public, so persistently indifferent towards the 
political affairs of Central Asia. 

But periodicals and newspapers are a wide 
field; and the writer who has scattered about 
the products of his pen does a good work in 
gathering together the loose leaves, and in 
presenting to the public a collected and a well- 
sifted exposition of his views expressed at 
various times on questions that have become 
of national importance. I cannot refrain 
from remarking that the first nine essays 
published in the present book ought to be 
read by everybody interested in the Cen¬ 
tral Asian question. In the first paper, en¬ 
titled “Russia’s Empire in Central Asia,” 
the author gives in a nutshell the his¬ 
tory of Russian conquests in that part of 
the world in clear, well-defined language, 
affording to the reader an insight not 
only into the political affairs, but also into 
the commercial and industrial life, as well 
as the military and civil administration of 
the country. There are plenty of conclusions 
to be drawn from this paper; but I suppose 
that the single one, that the financial deficit of 
Turkestan has amounted hitherto to eighty 
million roubles, will convince our optimist 
politicians that Russia does not expect to 
find her reward in the three Khanates, 
but that her undoubted object is a more 
lucrative goal in the South of Asia—namely, 
India. A good map, showing the gradual 
advance of the Russian Empire from 1762 
until recent times, greatly enhances the value 
of this paper. 

Similar remarks may be applied to Hr. 
Boulger 1 s essays on Afghanistan, particularly 
to the essay which treats of England’s policy 
towards that State. Here, too, the reader 
gets a good historical summary of the rela¬ 
tions between India and the country beyond 
the Suleiman range. The diplomatic transac¬ 
tions carried on between Calcutta and Kabul 
are well sketched, and the author gives 
abundant proof not only of his extensive 
information, but also of his sound judgment 
and political sagacity. The decent, but 
decided language shown in his criticism of 
the ruinous school of “ Masterly Inactivity,” 
to which England owes her present dis¬ 
comfiture on the skirts of the Paropamisus, 
is an admirable specimen of political contro¬ 
versy, and will convey to the reader an idea 
of the mischief of which party politicians 
are oapable. I fully agree with him when 
he says, “ The policy of 1 Masterly Inactivity ’ 
has never been carried by Lord Lawrence to 
the pass that it was by Lord Northbrook and 
the Duke of Argyll in 1873.” Assuredly 
not. In a private conversation I had recently 
with a political writer, who was intimately 
associated with Lord Lawrence in India, I 
gathered that that statesman, fully aware 
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of the intrigues of Russia, would have 
greatly differed from those who pretend to be 
riie heirs of his political doctrines. Lord 
Lawrence would never have sullied his well- 
deserved name by the ignominious surrender 
at Pendjdeh. 

In the two essays dealing with the question 
whether Kandahar should live been retained 
or not after the conclusion of the second 
Afghan war, the reader will find all the argu¬ 
ments which speak, to use the words of Gen. 
Hamley, not for an annexation, but for an 
occupation, of this important place—an 
eventuality which, sooner or later, will be 
realised, although now too late for securing 
the effects it could have had four years ago. 
Here, as everywhere, the style of Mr. Boulger 
is conspicuous for its clearness; and I do not 
exaggerate in saying that the paper entitled 
“Why Candahar should be retained” is 
about the best I have read on that question, 
in which the Liberal Government has been 
so sadly misled by its advisers. Now that 
seven millions have been granted for the com¬ 
pletion of the railway and for necessary forti¬ 
fications, we may well ask whether Mr. 
Boulger is not right in saying:— 

“Lord Harrington oomputed the cost of the 
occupation of Candahar under the present con¬ 
ditions at the rate of one million and a half 
sterling per annum; but, when allowance is 
made for the facts stated, it will be seen that 
this outlay is quite of our own seeking, because 
we are maintaining a garrison there under 
abnormal conditions, wholly unnecessary and 
inexcusable. I do not think I am demanding 
anything from general credulity in saying that, 
with the proclamation of British authority, the 
completion of a railway, and the organisation 
of the adjoining district to as far as the Hel- 
mund, Candahar would produce a revenue 
easily capable of defraying all the expenses 
incidental both to its military occupation and 
civil government.” 

But why should we enter into recriminations 
about facts which cannot now be undone? 
Suffice to say that Mr. Boulger’s essays are a 
magazine of information relating to the people 
and country of Central Asia, Afghanistan and 
China; and as the importance of those 
countries to England’s foreign policy is daily 
increasing, it is inevitable that such a book 
should attract the attention of the English 
reading public. A. Vambkbt. 


ments, was not very wide of the truth. At 
all events, it is probable that it did more to 
steel the heart of the Parliamentary party 
against Charles I. than all the plunderings of 
Rupert’s Cavaliers. 

It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that 
those who aie mainly concerned with Eng¬ 
lish history note the progress made by 
Mr. Gilbert in his publication of documents 
connected with the Confederate Catholics. 
His present instalment reaches from October, 
1643, to September, 1644. Of the volume 
only twenty pages are taken up by the por¬ 
tion of the work of Richard Boilings relating 
to those months, and this short extract is not 
of any great interest. The remainder is given 
to a series of illustrative letters and docu¬ 
ments, from w .tich the history of the time is 
to be gathered far better than from any narra¬ 
tive written many years after the events 
occurred. 

The documents printed by Mr. Gilbert are 
mainly, though by no means exclusively, 
taken bom that amazing treasury of the Irish 
history of the seventeenth century, the Carte 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library. It must be 
remembered that the editor does not republish 
documents whioh have already been printed 
in Carte’s life of Ormond, and also that his 
subject is limited to the war in Ireland. 
Those who wish to investigate the policy—if 
it can be called by that name—of Charles I. 
with respect to the Irish war will still have 
to look for it in the Carte MSS., except so 
far as the documents are already in print. 
The history, for instance, of the supply of 
soldiers from Ireland to serve Charles in 
England is, from one point of view, of great 
interest; but while Mr. Gilbert’s documents 
give us the negotiation relating to the levy of 
an army of native Irish, they only incident¬ 
ally notice the sending over of detachments of 
the English troops which had hitherto been 
serving against the Confederate Catholics. 

To say this, however, is only to remind 
residents in Oxford, who are eager for work, 
that there is plenty still to be done with the 
Carte MSS. Mr. Gilbert has properly defined 
the scope of his own labours, and the work 
which he has done will be valued most by 
those who, like himself, are real workers at 
the history of the seventeenth century. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


Mittory of the Irith Confederation and the War 
in Ireland. Yol. III. 1643-1644. Edited 
by J. T. Gilbert. (Dublin: Gill.) 

The effect of the events which took place in 
Ireland during the Great Civil War has had 
but little attention paid to it. Probably there 
are many Englishmen possessed of fair his¬ 
torical knowledge who know no more about 
the matter than the author of John Ingletant , 
and are content with a vague belief that 
there was a very wicked transaction known as 
the Glamorgan Treaty somewhere between a 
massacre in Ulster and a massacre at Drogheda. 

In reality the course of Irish affairs was 
watched with intense interest in England. 
Every step of the contest, and of the nego¬ 
tiation which sometimes interrupted it, was 
narrated in countless newspapers and pamph¬ 
lets ; and the information contained in them, 
though sometimes tainted with exaggera¬ 
tion, and always overlaid by party com* 


MICHAEL FIELD’S NEW VOLUME. 

The Father'* Tragedy; William Rufat; 

Loyalty or Loot f By Michael Meld. 

(Bell.) 

Whatever may once have been the case, a 
new writer now has no reason to complain 
that he cannot find an audience. A poem has 
only to show its head to be rushed at by 
critics, who are but too anxious to discover 
its excellence, and to point out the qualities 
whioh it has in common with Shakspere. 
But when a second work from the same hand 
appears, the criticism of many waxes cold. 

Mr. Field—for so it appears simplest to 
call him, without inquiring too curiously into 
details of number or gender—made a name last 
year with his plays of “ Callirrhoe ” and “ Fair 
Rosamund” ; and the plays—the former of the 
two, at least—did show a somewhat remark¬ 
able, though an uncertain, promise. The 
book owed much of its success to one episode 
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of singular force and beauty. But though the 
scene between Machaon and the Faun was a 
long way in advance of anything else in the 
book, the rest of the play had quality enough 
to make one hope for better work from the 
same hand. This promise is not well borne 
out. The later plays have the same defects 
as the earlier in even a more marked degree. 
One is glad to recognise their merits; in 
skilful choice of subject, in unity and force 
of motive, in freshness and vigour of language, 
they are muoh beyond the ordinary level. 
But these merits are not sufficient to counter* 
balance the feebleness of plot, the total 
absence of humour and of lyrical /aoulty; 
and, what is worse, or, at all events, more 
annoying than all, the hopeless vice of style 
which seems to have its origin in the idea 
that dialogue cannot be dramatic unless it is 
almost wholly conducted in sustained meta¬ 
phor. Take one or two instances of this irri¬ 
tating habit: 

“ That yellow sheaf of hair 
That’s ripe upon his brow,—I’ll bent it down 
Beneath the flail of Misery! ” 

Or again— 

“ You’ve stripped me of my child; ’twere modesty 
To hide my naked motherhood.” 

Or again— 

“ The halcyon Sleep 

Hath made n blessed calm. O safest hour 
To turn her >vith the helm of my desire 
From anchor'd port to Love’s free waves.” 

This is an old vice of style that creeps again 
and again over poetry—an abuse of metaphor 
that in the newest modern writing has become 
as mechanical and conventional as it was in 
the days of “ Pizarrro ” and “ Caractacus.” 

“ No more! the freshening breath of thy rebuke 
Hath filled the swelling canvas of our souls; 

And thus, tho’ fate should cut the cable of 
Our topmost hopes, in friendship's closing line 
We’ll grapple with despair, and if we fall 
We’ll fall m glory’s wake ! ” 

This is the final and conclusive criticism on a 
dramatic style like this, that makes “ tropes 
ns plenty as noun-substantives.” 

It would not, however, be fair to judge Mr. 
Field entirely % such passages as these. Let 
us take an instance of a different manner. The 
following is from a scene in 11 The Father’s 
Tragedy” between the Earl of March and his 
daughter, who was betrothed to Prince David 
of Scotland, and has been cast off to make 
room for a new alliance between the Prince 
and the daughter of the Earl of Douglas: 

“ Earl of March. My daughter! God! 

Her wraith! —I come to find the king.—Art sick ? 

It cannot speak. She’s mad. 

Elisabeth Dunbar. Fath— er. 

[Fallt on kit nook. 

Earl of March. My child, 

Whatia’t? Oh, tell me you are sane, not sick, 
Nor supernatural. I feel your tears 
Scalding from life’s red flree. These raging 
drops! 

Oh, what an ocean swells!—You’d have mine 
ear? 

Elisabeth Dunbar. Re—ven—ge me! 

Earl of March. That I will, and to the death. 

On whomP—Not yet! Til wait. Within her 
throat 

The child of anguish labours. 

\Re-enter Women withJlowcri.] 

Elisabeth Dunbar. Oh! [ Faints. 

Earl of March. She’ll die.” 

Here is passion! The scene recalls another 
passage in “ The Critic,” though it falls short 
of the inimitable 

“ Who says 
▲ whale’s a bird?” 


Whether such writing be sane or sick, it is 
certainly far from supernatural. 

Of the three plays in this volume the best, 
to my mind, is the last, the one with the 
unfortunate title. It was written, as the 
author says in the preface, three years ago ; 
and, whether for that reason or for others, it 
keeps itself more within bounds, and has less 
of that perpetual dazzle and tangle of meta¬ 
phor and personification whioh becomes so 
wearisome in the other plays. The scene 
where the young prince renounces claim to 
the crown of Sicily, and the last scene of all, 
have dramatic quality of a high rank. In 
the latter the same note recurs which gave 
suoh charm to the episode of the Faun in 
“ Callirrhoe,” a sort of speaking straight out, 
as it were, which, in its delicate and pathetic 
cadence, goes far to redeem the faults of the 
play. 

“ He does not claim,” Mr. Field says of 
himself in the preface, “ to have reached the 
severe beauty of art; his endeavour has been 
rather to touch with sympathy the impotence 
of human effort.” It is no discredit to any 
poet that he has not reached the ideal of 
poetry; our complaint rather is that Mr. 
Field has made no serious and self-denying 
attempt to reach it. Simplicity, lucidity, 
sanity—these are the qualities that his work 
does not possess, and they are the qualities 
which alone san give poetry high or enduring 
value. One may be allowed to hope that 
experience and study of the best models may 
tone down his present extravagancies. Better 
results ought to come of natural powers which 
are, perhaps, as great as those of any of our 
younger poets. J. W. Macxail. 


An Account of the German Morality-Play 
entitled “ Depositio Comuti Typographid." 
By William Blades, Typographer. (Triib- 
ner.) 

Thb origin and growth of the ceremony of 
“ Deposition ” are to this day involved in 
much obscurity, which it would undoubtedly 
be worth the while of a patient investigator 
to dispel. Of one fact we can, however, be 
quite certain—that the academio deposition is 
of much older origin than that of the journey¬ 
men printers, and that the whole substance of 
the very late printer’s deposition with which 
Mr. Blades has favoured us is drawn from the 
Manuals Scholarium of the fifteenth century. 
His criticism of Oscar Schade, who held the 
printers’ depositio to be borrowed from the 
academic, falls entirely to the ground when 
we compare the Manuals with De Vise’s 
version of 1621. In order to explain this 
connexion so clearly as the present state of 
our knowledge on the subject permits, it may 
not be out of place to preface a few remarks 
on the academio depositio. 

In the fifteenth century, and probably 
earlier, the scholar who had not commenced 
his university career was termed a Bacchant 
or Beams. Various not very satisfactory deri¬ 
vations have been given for these words; but 
the most suggestive, if not the most scientific, 
for the latter is certainly the acrostic, Beanus 
est animal nesciens Vitam Studiosorum. This 
animal is elsewhere termed a bestia eomigera ; 
and it would seem that a trace of this phrase 
has survived in Cambridge to this day, where 
a student who has not come into residence, 


and thus has no claim to be called a ’varsity 
man, is, therefore, of necessity a beast. The 
Bacchant or Beanus usually wandered about 
Europe from one school to another in search 
of a good master, a vacant bursary, a gullible 
peasant, or a charitable burgher. On his 
wanderings he was generally accompanied by 
one or two smaller boys, termed in Germany 
A.B.C .-Sehutsen, who were committed to his 
charge, and who were obliged in return to “fag” 
for Urn. The extreme cruelties which these 
Schutxen too often experienced fromtheiryouth- 
ful masters are vividly described in the autobio¬ 
graphies of Butzbach and Flatter. But the 
day of vengeance for the Bacchant came with 
his admission to university life. Then arrived 
the depositio with its instruments of torture : 
the homed hat, the Baeehantentahn, the 
axe and plane, the comb, scissors, razor, and 
Ohrloffel. It must not be supposed that 
these were merely for display. In the examen 
patientiae which preceded the depositio proper 
the Beani were subjected to extremely coarse 
treatment. Thus the authorities of Prag 
University found it necessary to decree for the 
Beania that: “ Omnes illi foetores vermibus 
scatentium pulmouum, foedationes ac deturpa- 
tiones oris aut aliarum partium corporis cum 
pice liquids, faecibus vel aliis putridis ac im- 
puris rebus quae nauseam ciere . . . . in- 
hibitae sunt.” Martin Luther, who, like 
other university magnates, occasionally pre¬ 
sided at such ceremonies, finds in the depositio 
a figure of human life with all its misfortunes, 
troubles, and annoyances. He tells the Beani 
to learn patience, for their later lives will be 
one long deposition: even their wives will 
“depose” and plague them. He concludes 
by bidding the depositor, “Pour wine upon 
their heads, and absolve them from Beani and 
Bacchants.” This baptism of wine, water, 
or occasionally filth, followed by the absolu¬ 
tion, was essentially the crowning act of the 
ceremony. It survives almost to the present 
day in the Fuchstauf and possibly the slightest 
trace of the deposition might still be found in 
the ceremonial conversion of a lerasser Fuchs 
into a Brand-Fuehs. 

The age of the academio deposition—that 
“ancient custom of our high schools,” as 
Luther terms it—is best evidenced by the 
Manuals Scholarium before referred to. This 
little work, written to introduce students to 
the language and habits of university life, 
was probably composed about 1496 with 
special reference to Heidelberg. The first 
dated edition is due to Martia Flach, 8trass- 
burg, 1481; but there is an undoubtedly 
earlier one, which Hain attributes to Dinek- 
mut—and Ulm, 1476-80, would for more than 
one reason be a suitable place and date for the 
work. Numerous editions appeared during 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century. The 
Manuals contains, I believe, the earliest known 
account of the deposition, and its form points 
to its having existed long previously. Th® 
first two chapters only are concerned with 
our present subject. The first treats of how 
a disdpulus arranges with a magister that the 
deposition shall take place under his presi¬ 
dency, and how the guests shall be limited 
on account of the Bacchant’s poverty. The 
second chapters give us the deposition in the 
form of a dialogue between Bartoldus the 
Depositor and a fellow-student Camillus, 
The play, for so it may be called, took place 
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while the magiittr and guests were drinking 
at the unfortunate Bacchant’s expense- The 
various steps of the dtpotiiio, as given in the 
Manual «, have been closely followed by de 
Vise in his Ltpositio Comuti, printed by Mr. 
Blades in an appendix, and by Johann Rist 
in his rather washy version of de Yise, the 
translation of which forms the body of Mr. 
Blades’s work. The steps are briefly as 
follows: the discovery of a strangely dis¬ 
agreeable smell, the search for its cause, its 
explanation when the bestia comigera or 
bantu is found, the description of the ex¬ 
tremely repulsive character of that animal, 
the determination to free the creature from 
its deformities and make a decent student out 
of it. 

“ Ha, quid dixerim ? Tu in medicinis prae- 
clarus es et apprime eruditus, mi Camille. 
Nosti probe, qui bachantibus insaniamque 
habentibua cornua deponantur ac postea deutes 
illi eruantur. Aures vero, quemadmodum 
cultellis fieri consuetum est, abbreviantur, cali- 
ginem oculorum amovemus. Et cerne pilos 
3los de naso progredientes! fac in primis ex- 
trahas. Bed laboriosum erit tam longam tamque 
horrendam barbam tondere; cum vero tibi 
rallura sit acutissimum, lignis do qucrcinis 
factum, elaborate cum exomabis. Turn scelera 
sua confitetur. Postremo a magistris venera- 
bilibus a foetore illo deponctur copuleturque 
consortio nostro.” 

Then follow the various processes of horn and 
tooth drawing, hair and beard cutting, smear¬ 
ing with black or foul ointment, und the 
confession. Tho poor cornute on bended 
knees is made to confess the most terrible 
sins, and to do penance by paying for the 
supper and wine. Then the ceremony con¬ 
cludes with absolution, and doubtless the 
wine baptism referred to by Luther and 
others. Such, then, is the academic depo¬ 
sition as it existed in the fifteenth century— 
an old and time-honoured custom. 

Let us now consider what form the 
deposition took among the journeymen of 
the various handicrafts. We must here note 
two facts which bear closely on this matter: 
first, that the deposition was a ceremony 
essentially connected with the reception of 
tha journeyman into the club or association 
of journeymen, it had nothing to do with his 
membership of the guild ; fccondly, that these 
journeymen club3 were only struggling into 
existence in the second half of tho fifteenth 
century, at a time when the deposition was 
an established academic custom. Finally, let 
us notice that we have no account whatever of 
any journeyman deposition before the seven¬ 
teenth century j and, as Mr. Blades puts it before 
us, it was then a very feeble reflex of what 
had been current at Heidelberg two centuries 
previously. It is a p;st-Reformation institu¬ 
tion, and as such the historian can lay but 
small weight on the probability of its being 
connected with any initiatory rites of the 
early craft-guilds. As for Oscar Schade’s 
idea that tho deposition was related to old 
mediaeval festivities, such as the Feast of 
Atsos, there is no evidence in tho least to 
support it; and to talk, like Mr. Blades does, 
of the printer’s deposition being a ceremony 
“ lost in tho gloom of antiquity,” seems quite 
unjustifiable till some evidence of the pre- 
Reformation existence of these journeyman 
customs is produced. 

Mr. Blades docs not always appear to 


distinguish between the craft-guild and the 
journeyman-brotherhood or club. Before the 
latter came into existence the ceremony by 
which the apprentice became a journeyman 
took place before the whole 'guild. It was 
very far from being a deposition. It was a 
very solemn ceremony indeed, and the master 
of the guild declared the apprentice free of 
his years of tuition in the name of the Holy 
Trinity and of the craft. When the op¬ 
pression of the masters led to the establish¬ 
ment of journeyman-brotherhoods, these were 
at first essentially religious. They might, 
under the cloak of religion, or as friendly 
societies, carry on a disguised opposition to the 
masters, the heads of the craft-guild ; but it 
is hard to conceive any ceremony like the 
deposition being connected with them, until 
with the Reformation they lost entirely their 
religious character. At any rate it rests with 
those who assert the antiquity of the printer’s 
deposition to produce evidence of its pre-Reforra- 
ation existence. I, for one, doubt if any can 
be found. The earliest journeyman ceremonies 
of the kind with which we are acquainted are 
those of the farriers and armourers on the one 
hand, and those of the coopers on the other. 
These date from the eighteenth century, and 
may be a century older, but I find absolutely 
no internal evidence that would lead me to 
believe they “belong to a period centuries 
earlier.” They appear to me in every sense 
post-Reformation. The journeyman books of 
the farriers and coopers have nothing to do with 
the craft-guilds. They contain those customs 
which were communicated to the apprentice 
on his being admitted to the association of 
journeymen. With much coarse humour they 
give some practical advice as to what conduct 
tho novice should adopt in his journeyings, 
and describe the ceremony during which this 
advice was given to him—a ceremony resem¬ 
bling to some extent the deposition. The 
initiatory rites were not peculiar to the 
journeyman printers, but probably belonged 
to all associations. What we do know with 
regard to the printers is far less than what 
we know about the farriers, armourers, and 
coopers; and that little does not concern the 
early printers, but is a seventeenth century 
reflex of an early academic custom. This 
seems to me all that can be said historically 
on the matter till further evidence is collected. 
I may, however, remark that in the statutes 
of the Frankfort union of journeymen tailors 
from 1452, and in those of the Freiburg 
union of journeymen locksmiths from 1544, I 
find no trace of any ceremony corresponding 
to the deposition, notwithstanding there is 
much information with regard to the convivial 
meetings of members. This is some, although 
negative, evidence of the late date of the 
initiatory rites of the journeyman associations. 

Although I feel compelled to take up a very 
different historical view of the matter from 
that adopted by Mr. Blades, I do not think 
his book will lose much of its interest owing 
to what seems to me a want of historical and 
literary completeness. Typographically and 
bibliographically the work possesses all the 
excellence which the author’s name warrants 
us in expecting, while throughout a keen 
desire to see the printer’s art raised to its old 
position is manifest. If we hardly know why 
the author should have translated Rist’s some¬ 
what bald version of de Yise, instead of the 


latter work itself, we can still allow that his 
translation—although not very litteral, and 
occasionally missing the point to avoid the 
coarseness of the original—is undoubtedly 
readable. With his literary remarks we 
are not always quite satisfied. Thus, his 
statement that the printers were not drawn 
into close connexion with the universities 
before the Reformation needs considerable 
qualification, and, again, the statement that 
Til Ulenspiegel first appeared in Low Herman 
is rather misleading. There is only a state¬ 
ment of the eleventh edition to this effect— 
namely, that it had been translated out of 
Low Saxon. The two earliest known editions, 
the unique copy of the 1517 edition in the 
British Museum and the unique copy of the 
1519 edition at Gotha are both in High 
German. Till a previous Low German 
version is found it is premature to state that 
the book first appeared in “ plaat-deutsche ” 
(sic). The reproductions are well done and 
well chosen. We hope some day Mr. Blades 
may throw a little more light on the early 
customs of the printer’s craft; but so far as 
Germany is concerned, the great source must 
be the town archives of the end of the 
fifteenth century, and not printed books of 
the seventeenth. Karl Peabsow. 


THE VISIGOTHS IX SPAIN. 

Lit Konige der Oermanm. By Felix Dahn. 

Sixth Yolume. Second edition. (Leipzig.) 
The name of Prof. Dahn, of Konigsberg, is 
well known by all students of the period of 
the great barbarian migrations; and for their 
sakes we call attention to the fact that a new 
and revised edition of the sixth volume of his 
great work on “ The Kings of the Germans” 
has just issued from the press. 

This volume deals with the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of the Yisigoths during the three cen¬ 
turies of their dominion in Southern Gaul 
and 8pain. How interesting, yet how per¬ 
plexing is this portion of the history of the 
early Middle Ages, how great the need of a 
really scientific treatment of a period in which 
romance has hitherto had unusual success in 
passing itself off as history, none know better 
than those who have attempted to study the 
subject for themselves; and we believe it will 
be the general verdict of these students that, 
after Prof. Dozy, Felix Dahn has done most 
towards bringing order out of this chaos. 

The additions which Dahn haB made to the 
second edition appear to be not numerous but 
interesting. He has carefully examined the 
tutu loqutndi of Ulfilas with reference to all 
words bearing on political or social life. And 
this inquiry, while throwing an interesting 
light on Dahn’s main subject, indirectly fur¬ 
nishes valuable evidence of the conscientious¬ 
ness and the delicate accuracy with which the 
first Teutonic author fulfilled his self-imposed 
task of the translation of the Scriptures into 
the language of his countrymen. 

Prof. Dahn has also in an Appendix care¬ 
fully examined the documents recently pub¬ 
lished by Padre Fita under the title Suplt* 
mentos al Coneilio National Toltdano VI., 
which throw a curious light on the ecclesias¬ 
tical and social condition of Spain in the 
early part of tho seventh century. (The 
Sixth Council of Toledo was held in 638, or 
seventy-three years befMe tire Bodrish inva- 
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sion.) We find in these documents a long 
and elaborate judgment, subscribed by fifty- 
two bishops of Spain and Gallia Narbonensis, 
in the cause of Martianus and Aventius, com¬ 
petitors for the see of Astigi. Nineteen years 
before the date of the council, Martianus, 
having been accused of sundry acts of immor¬ 
ality, of treason, and of consulting a woman 
possessed of a spirit of divination in order to 
leam the time of the king’s death, was 
deposed, and Aventius was consecrated bishop 
in his stead. Martianus, however, had never 
ceased to expostulate against the injustice of 
the sentence, and now, after the lapse of so 
long a time, the prelates of the council 
review the proceedings at the original trial. 
They admit the validity of the objections 
taken against some of the evidence, and 
especially they find that some of the most 
damaging charges were brought by persons 
who had bound themselves by a solemn league 
and covenant (“perpetufi societate maneipati”) 
to Aventius that they would not rest till they 
had hunted Martianus out of the dignity which 
his rival coveted. Released by the .Fathers 
of the Council from the religious sanction of 
this immoral oath, the conspirators now give 
their testimony in favour of the unjustly 
accused Martianus, who is thereupon reinstated 
in his see. Aventius is, however, suffered to 
retain the titular rank of bishop, and both the 
competitors are forbidden, under penalty of 
anathema, to raise any future question con¬ 
cerning the affair which is thus decided. 

In another of the documents here published 
the bishops of Spain remonstrate with cour¬ 
tesy, but with considerable freedom, against 
an imputation which has been passed upon 
them by Pope Honorius, that they are remiss 
in the punishment of heresy. They have cer¬ 
tainly thought that mild measures were for 
the time the best calculated to attain the 
desired end; but they indignantly deny that 
to them can be fairly applied the language of 
the prophet, “ They are dumb dogs: they 
cannot bark.” This text, they remark by 
the way, is not to be found in the Book of 
Ezekiel (from which Honorius had apparently 
quoted it), but in that of Isaiah, “though 
[as they add, in order to lessen the impor¬ 
tance of this lapse] all the Prophets spake by 
the same Spirit.” However, they are sure 
that the Devil has employed some persons to 
propagate this slander against them, to which 
they regret that the pope should have given 
such easy credence. They will not follow his 
example by accepting a report which has 
reached their ears that “ the venerable Roman 
prince ” (it is not quite clear whether they 
mean the pope or the emperor) permits Jews 
who have been once baptized to return to 
their old superstition. So the document flows 
on, with many expressions of deference for 
the authority of St. Peter’s chair, but with a 
good deal of self-assertion and scarcely veiled 
recrimination against the actual occupant of 
that chair. 

A curious comment on this epistle is fur¬ 
nished by the document which comes next in 
order, and which is entitled “ Confessio vel 
professio Judaeorum civitatis Toletanae.” In 
this paper, which is dated December 1, 637, 
the “ex-Hebraei” (that is, the Jews who 
have already undergone a compulsory conver¬ 
sion to Christianity) are made to declare that 
on account of their “ well-known perfidy and 


prevarication”—in other words, their tendency 
to relapse into Judaism—they have, by the 
civil and canon law, justly merited death, 
but that, touched by the exhortations of the 
most holy council, they spontaneously return 
to the path of safety. They therefore make a 
fresh profession of their faith in the Trinity 
and in the Divine and human nature of Christ 
whom their fathers crucified. They promise 
to renounce all Jewish rites and observances: 
the keeping of the Sabbath, circumcision and 
abstinence from particular kinds of meat, 
“ except those which nature, and not super¬ 
stition, rejects,” to hold no sort of intercourse 
with those Hebrews who have not been bap¬ 
tized, and to produce all their Scriptures— 
both those read in the synagogues and the 
Apocrypha—that it might be seen that they 
are not tampering with the sacred text. In 
words, which are quoted almost literally from 
chap. xiii. of Deuteronomy (6-10), they pro¬ 
mise that if one of their number, his wife, 
his son, or his daughter, shall fall from the 
Catholic faith, they will, at their own peril, 
lay hands on the perpetrator of such wicked¬ 
ness and stone him with stones till he die. 
Thus (as Prof. Dahn remarks), with a refine¬ 
ment of Christian charity, the very provisions 
of the Mosaic law against apostacy from 
Judaism are made use of to prevent the possi- 
| bility of the Jewish renegade relapsing into 
Judaism. 

The whole document certainly shows that 
the pope had little reason to complain of the 
lukewarmness of the Yisigothic bishops; and 
passages of it remind one in a curious way of 
Browning’s poem, “The Sermon on Holy- 
Cross Day.” 

The heavy hand which the Gothic kings of 
Spain undoubtedly brought to bear upon the 
Jewish race daring the last century of their 
dominion must have been the more bitterly 
resented, because in the hundred years from 
Euric to Recared that race had been treated 
with marked favour by the Arian sovereigns 
who reigned at Toulouse and Toledo. It 
seems to have been the great increase in their 
numbers and wealth resulting from this 
century of peace which caused the terrific 
persecution to break forth against them under 
Bung Sisibut (612-620)—a persecution in the 
course of which, according to the probably 
exaggerated estimates of later writers, 90,000 
Jews were forced to submit to Christian 
baptism. No doubt some of the compulsory 
converts of that terrible time figured among 
the “ ex-Hebraei,” whose confession of faith 
we have j ust been perusing. 

We have not space to refer as we should 
like to Prof. Dahn’s analysis of the current 
stories as to the fall of the Gothic monarchy 
in Spain, but must content ourselves with 
referring our readers to pp. 671-693, in which, 
breaking a lance with a Spinish writer who, 
poorly armed with the weapons of criticism, 
had come forth to do battle on behalf of the 
old legends, he shows that we really know 
little more than the names of the two last 
Gothic kings of Spain, Witika and Roderic. 
The vices of the one, the virtues and heroism 
of the other, are both really unvouched for 
by any contemporary authority. The greater 
part of the romantic details of the Moorish 
conquest which have passed into history are 
due to Moorish historians of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, partly also to Christian chroniclers of 


the same date, but preeminently to King 
Alfonso III., who died in 912, two centuries 
after the defeat of King Roderic. Some grains 
of historical truth may be preserved by these 
writers; but anyone who has studied the 
growth of legend in the Middle Ages will 
readily admit how large may have been the 
admixture of that which is merely fabulous. 

We heartily recommend this as well as the 
other volumes of Prof. Dahn’s “epoch-ma¬ 
king" work to the attention of all students 
of early mediaeval history. T. Hodokin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Taken to Heart. By the Hon. F. Plunket. 
(Maxwell.) 

Dr. Grattan. By W. A. Hammond. (Bentley.) 

A Marriage of Convenience. By Harriet Jay. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Mistreat of Tayne Court. By Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall. (Seeley.) 

Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Short Flights. By A. E. I. (Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall & Co.) 

Struck Down. By Hawley Smart. (Warne.) 

By Shore and Sedge. By Bret Harte. 
(Longmans.) 

Taken to Heart has all the excellences and 
few of the defects of its class. Men rarely 
succeed iu catching the delicate lights and 
shades of refined home life; ladies seldom 
fail, but they are prone to mar the picture 
either by feminine frivolity or maudlin 
pietism. Of these there is no trace in Miss 
Plunket’s agreeable work. She errs only 
from distrust of her own powers. Doubtless 
fearing that her pretty and wholesome little 
domestic story would be thought too tame, 
she assigns a mysterious past and a sensation 
murder story to Miss Smith. But they are 
quite incidental, are merely narrated hur¬ 
riedly by Miss Smith at the clearing up; 
and, as the author evidently takes no interest 
in them herself, we may eliminate them from 
the story, which they do nothing to improve. 
The main plot is simplicity itself. The 
master of Beechwood, a quiet, sensible, chi¬ 
valrous old bachelor, offers a home to his 
friend’s orphan—a girl of seventeen, an im¬ 
pulsive, honest, loving girl, hitherto pining 
in a poverty - stricken London lodging. 
Nothing could be sweeter or more affecting 
than the perfect freedom and trasparent 
camaraderie between the guardian and ward, 
as they lay their heads together to puzzle 
out the proprieties and cope with the local 
Mrs. Grundies. Their conversations are 
curiously natural; indeed, Miss Plunket seems 
to have the unusual power of making the 
dialogue help on the story without becoming 
wooden. The heroine has a passing love for 
a flirting deceiver, and then a serious and 
successful affair with a proper young gentle¬ 
man. But these love affairs do not interest 
us much. Meanwhile, a companion is en¬ 
gaged—one Miss Smith—a mysterious and 
splendid woman; and very delicately does the 
author trace the growing friendship and love 
between Mr. Vaughan and Miss Smith in the 
years while his home is brightened by the 
presence of the happy, grateful girl and the 
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noble cultivated woman. Those who care to 
note the superlative touches of a real artist 
should examine the (p. 212) little home pic¬ 
ture—a wet afternoon, the girl at her fancy 
work, Miss Smith reading, and Mr. Yaughan 
edging up to the fire for a cosy chat; but we 
must quote: 

“ The lady, who had scarcely raised her eyes 
before, now closed her book, and laying it 
down on her knee, turned to him with the 
quiet confidence of habit, and said, ‘ Well, did 
you go down to the village as you intended ? ’ 
And then began one of those commonplace 
dialogues of every-day life, which, utterly un • 
interesting to all outside, form an element of 
happiness to those within the magic home- 
circle, and keep ever weaving their threads 
harmoniously together, the warp and woof of 
domestic intercourse.” 

How strikingly and gracefully the thought is 
expressed in this sentence, which, indeed, 
gives the keynote of the book! Little touches 
of ripe humour occur everywhere ; especially 
when Miss Grimes, the pro'essional scandal¬ 
monger, comes on the scene. She is worthy 
of Cranford, but Mrs. Gaskell would never 
have brought out her full grimness. The 
ridiculous collapse of her mystery about the 
scandalous widow we will not reveal, amusing 
as it is; but rather recommend the book to 
those who care for something pure, sensible, 
graceful, and comfortable. 

In Dr. Orattan the ambitious dramatic 
element is more pronounced, but not more 
successful. The plot rolls on a strange con¬ 
fession of Mr. Lamar that he had been a 
slaver and pirate during his fourteen years 
absence from his family. Was it true, or 
was it a hallucination? Dr. Grattan, who 
loves the daughter, has to find out The 
plot promises well, but is huddled up, 
probably through inexperience. Many of 
its meshes are tangled, if not broken. The 
usual tiresome testamentary complications 
arise; and in the end, of course, the wealth 
of Louise Lamar disappear, and the Doctor’s 
rather stupid scrupleB are satisfied. All this 
let us leave aside, for the domestic element 
is as charming as in Taken to Heart , though 
less finished. The Doctor is a fine fellow— 
an American Mr. Yaughan—for both are 
middle-aged lovers. His views are eccen¬ 
tric, like his library, which in his horror 
of symmetry he had reconstructed into an 
irregular pentagon. There is something 
Shandean in his ruminating pipes under 
the porch, with his theory of the contem¬ 
plative influence of the surrounding moun¬ 
tains. He had a different mountain for each 
train of thought, and consulted them in his 
medical and religiouB difficulties. But the 
time came when he had to struggle against 
his love—-he a village doctor—with a lovely 
princess, and then there was none of his 
mountains which could help him in the novel 
predicament. The love between him and his 
daughter Cynthia is delightful to read about, 
ns are all these simple, harmless sayings and 
d>ings of a little Hew England village. Mr. 
Hammond’s heart is in the right place, nor is 
his bead far wrong, and we thank him for 
his pleasant and improving entertainment. 

A Marriage of Convenience calls for no 
remark. It is a dull, exaggerated fashionable 
novel of the fashion of the last generation, 
made up of the usual elements—a lovely 


Lady Constance, a diabolical foreign duke, 
miserable marriage, handsome lover, “ like a 
young Adonis in his elegant evening dress,” 
spies, mysteries, &c. Constance addresses 
her spouse as “ My Lord Duke,” and he is 
alwajs prating to people about “My 
Duchess.” The proposal scene is comical. 

“ Constance, I love you—be my wife ! ’ My 
lord I— I do not love you ‘ Become my 
Duchess.’ She looked at him with dazed 
amazement.” 

Mrs. Marshall’s new story is not an im¬ 
provement on her Coleton Daye. The story 
is conventional and uninteresting. Gwendo¬ 
line is a stupid, mulish little heroine, even if 
“her hair rolled down almost to her feet.” 
She is under the influence of an old man 
named Thorne, who slips in and out of the 
book with snatches of that meaningless, 
ignoble “ personal piety ” cultivated by con¬ 
sumptive mammas of the Riviera—Mrs. 
Hemans’ school. The hero is a highly proper 
hero; and as he always takes home-made 
biscuits and cocoa for supper, and is mighty 
particular about the exact proportions of milk 
and sugar, it may easily be guessed that he is 
far from impious. The best thing is the life¬ 
like sketch of the Elliot family, a mother 
and girls spoiled by the fussy influence of the 
university extension. This is quite life-like, 
but almost cruel in its unsparing truth. 
Otherwise the book is mere nothingness. 

There remain four of the shilling story¬ 
books now so popular, or rather bidding for 
popularity. First comes a little after-dinner 
—and by no means refined—story which was 
probably told in three minutes, but which 
Mr. Trollope has drearily expanded into 127 
pages. A lady bringing a mustard plaster up 
to her husband mistakes her room in the 
hotel, and in the dark puts it on a strange 
gentleman. That is positively all. The 
padding is clumsy, vulgar, and tiresome. 

The cover of Short Flight* presents a flock 
of swallows fluttering round some telegraph 
wires. The only short flights these leaden 
stories remind us of are those which our old 
gander and his ladies used to laboriously 
make between the prosaic poultry-yard and 
the staguant duck-pond. We have not 
patience to say more about them. They 
must have been written and published by 
mistake somehow. The very first sentence is 
as follows: “ I had meant to entitle this 
sketch ‘ Raised Up,’ but, reflecting that after 
all ‘Cast Down’ would better indicate its 
nature, I abandoned the idea and named it as 
above." Which, of all things, is “ Yellow 
Roses”! 

And now it seems that Hawley Smart has 
hit upon a via media, and calls his treatise 
Struck Doum. The key to these mysteries is 
the frantic longing to snatch at the mantle of 
Called Hack. Struck Down is at least brisk— 
as a police report—but it is miserable stuff. 
Never having read any of this authoris works, 
we were unprepared for the shock. A couple of 
lines introducing one Dave Skirling convinced 
us that if a murder were contemplated he would 
be the man. A conventional dttective takes 
the whole volurao to come to the same con¬ 
clusion—a most insufferable prating old idiot. 
There is nothing like a character in this mere 
expanded police report, and the farrago of 
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slang and fine language is what one would 
have thought no man of the world would put 
into the mouths of uneducated sailors and 
policemen. 

We keep Mr. Bret Harte’s book to the last, 
for true genius should not be confounded 
among Grub Street incompetence. We need 
say little about jrhat everyone will read- 
The first story is, in its way, a magnificent 
piece of human knowledge and human feel¬ 
ing. How small and paltry all Mrs. Marshall’s 
well-meant fatalisms—the “leaning upon 
Him,” the “ holding fast to the Anchorage,” 
&c.—seem beside this profound insight into 
the strength and weakness of religious sensa¬ 
tions as shown in the Californian camp-meet¬ 
ing. The 

'‘ actors themselves, hard and aggressive through 
practical struggles, often warped and twisted 
with chronic forms of smaller diseases, or mal¬ 
formed and crippled through carelessness and 
neglect, and restless and weary through some 
vague mental distress and inquietude that they 
had added to their burdens,” 
the object being “to seek and obtain an 
exaltation of feeling vaguely known as 1 It,’ 
or less vaguely veiling a sacred name.” 
Pitiful as is this picture of degraded humanity 
cowering under the old spell of fetish, Obi 
medicine—call it anything but Christianity— 
its bright side is brought into a contrast all 
the more striking. No heroism could be more 
fantastic or more touching than this of the 
young apostle, who, resigning his wealthy 
pretty sweetheart to the unotuous deacon, in 
whom ho humbly believed, goes forth to 
marry the ill-favoured widow Hiler and her 
brats, because “the Lord had called him to 
watch over the widow and the fatherless.” 
The second story is a mere clever sketch of a 
naughty little girl, and tbo last a curious 
stoiy of curious people, with whose simplicity 
and involved reasoning processes no one but 
the author could cope. We advise the reader 
not to peep beforehand at the last page, for it 
contains a piquant surprise in store. 

E. Pubcell. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Souvenirs of Some Continents. By Archibald 
Forbes. (Macmillan .) We cannot think the 
title of this volume happily chosen. Out of 
some thirteen papers of which it consists, no 
less than eight have to do with war correspond¬ 
ence ; and the remainder would never have been 
written if the author had not travelled far and 
wide to lecture about what he had seen as a 
war correspondent. “A Poet Waif” is the 
only one that has a special interest of its own. 
The descriptions of social life in Australia and 
the United States are clever enough, but they 
oould have been written by many another 
journalist. The war correspondence proper 
stands in a different category. Here Mr. 
Archibald Forbes (does the title-page imply 
that we ought now to call him Dr. Archibald 
Forbes ?) holds a position as unique as that of 
Miss Thompson among painters. Whatever 
may be our oourse of life or our political pro¬ 
fessions, none of us can boast that he has alto¬ 
gether cast out the fighting instinct. Does any 
wish in his inmost heart to read without a thrill 
“Chevy Chase,” or Drayton’s story of Agin- 
oourt, or the ballad of “ The Revenge ” ? We 
are not ashamed, then, to confess our interest 
in Skobeloff and Wolseley and Bazaine, nor to 
surrender ourselves to the fascination of a writer 
who has been an eye-witness—nay, often a 
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sharer—in many of the events that have made 
history daring the past fifteen years. Our only 
regret is that Mr. Forbes has not found the 
leisure to combine some of his disconnected 
sketches into a regular narrative. For this 
single defect we suppose that the demands of 
magazines and of lecture audiences are respon 
sible. Take it as it is, the book is no unworthy 
memorial of a busy life and a brave man. 

Mb. aito Mbs. Penkblx have written a 
most pleasant account of the Canterbury Pil¬ 
grimage (Seeley) which they went last year on 
a Budge tandem tricycle, instead of the faster 
Humber which they put on their title-page. 
They have illustrated their little book with 
some charming woodcuts, and have taken their 
drawings of Chaucer characters, including the 
monk’s “grehoundes... as swift as fowel in 
flight,” on p. 17, from the only true source— 
tiie fine Ellesmere MS., as drawn for the 
Chancer Society. It is mighty pleasant for any 
Chaucer lover who, in “pre-bike” and “pre- 
trike ” days, has tramped his old master’s dusty 
road to turn over the pages in which his later 
cultured fellow pilgrims from across the ocean 
have chronicled the oourse and incidents of 
their shrine-ward journey, to see again the 
hills and vales of Kent, the winding Thames 
and Medway, the swaying hop-bines, Blean 
forest, and the grand cathedral; to rest again in 
the Falstaffe Inn. And though the British 
Philistine who doesn’t like tandems—and thinks 
Canterbury a “rotten” place—is met, and 
the loathsome product of the London slums 
among the hop-pickers, yet Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell’s book is redolent of the breeze from 
English fields, full of kindly feeling for English 
folk, and makes one remise how truly the 
reverence for our great writers binds into one 
people the nations whom leagues of ocean seem 
to sever. 

Historical Richmond. By Edwin Beresford 
Chancellor. Illustrated. (BelL) When the 
writer of a book which involves extensive 
research tells us, as Mr. Chancellor does, that, 
in consequence of his youth, he was debarred 
access to our greatest public library, we cannot 
help feeling very indulgently towards him. 
He has certainly done all that he could, if not 
all that he would; and the results of his 
industry are far from being insignificant, 
although they do not appear to have led to 
the discovery of any new facts. For Mr. 
Chancellor’s correction of a statement made 
by the county historian Manning (p. 205) is 
itself incorrect; and it may be of use to him 
to be put right upon a point with reference 
to which he has been at some trouble to go 
wrong. The name of the first ranger of the 
park appointed by Charles II. was Sir Daniel 
Harvey, of Coomb, who was knighted at 
Canterbury, May 26,1660, as recorded by Peter 
lie Neve. Of course the chief historical asso¬ 
ciations of Bichmond belong to the royal 
palace there, which was the favourite residence 
of Edward III., and was reconstructed for the 
second time by Henry VII., who died within 
its walls. When Henry VIII. acquired Hamp¬ 
ton Court—a far more stately palace—Rich¬ 
mond fell into the shade; and, although it 
enjoyed a renewal of brightness when Queen 
Elizabeth held her oourt there, the Stuarts 
cared little for it, and it never recovered the 
dismantling which took place in 1650. A good 
idea of the character of the buildings may be 
gained from Yan der Gucht’s view, engraved 
for Aubrey’s Surrey, and published also in 
Hysons’ Environs. The illustrations of it whioh 
form the frontispiece of Mr. Chancellor's book 
are hazy, and we cannot say that the other 
“ink-photographs” are very successful. We 
hope the young author will be encouraged to 
pursue his antiquarian researches, and that 
access to ampler stores will lead to still more 
satisfactory remits. 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley: his Life, Work 
and Teachings. By Grace A. Oliver. (The Eng¬ 
lish publisher, for manifest reasons, has with¬ 
drawn his name from the title-page.) It is quite 
possible that the future historian of the English 
Church during this century may regard Stanley 
as really a more important figure than many far 
greater men; and the singular charm of his 
personal character was acknowledged by his 
keenest controversial opponents. Mrs. Oliver 
has written principally for American readers; 
and most of the information contained in 
this volume will be familiar to all in tbis 
country who take an interest in its sub¬ 
ject. Much of it may be found in the 
articles published in the newspapers and 
magazines at the time of Stanley’s death. Mr. 
Augustus Hare’s Memorials of a Quiet Life has 
been drawn upon for anecdotes of Stanley's 
childhood and of his family, and Toni Brown’s 
Schooldays and Stanley’s Life of Arnold for the 
account of his life at Bugby. The material, 
however, has been skilfully and agreeably 
worked up, and there is some little new matter 
from unpublished letters and recollections of 
friends. The etched portrait by Mr. J. W. 
Bobbens, which is prefixed to the book, we 
cannot praise. 

A Battling Life, chiefly in the Civil Service: 
an Autobiography, with Fugitive Papers on 
Subjects of Public Importance. By Thomas 
Baker. (Kegan Paul, Treneh & Co.) Mr. 
Baker’s life has not, in the ordinary sense, 
been eventful; and as he has avoided giving 
“ minute details of family and domestic con¬ 
cerns,” some of the charm of autobiographi¬ 
cal writing is absent from this record. He 
was bora at Hminster in 1819, and educated 
for the legal profession. He entered the office 
of the General Board of Health in 1849, and 
his descriptions of the methods of the Civil 
Service are the most important parts of his 
book. The glimpses behind the scenes of 
official life are at once instructive and enter¬ 
taining. In the Hminster Grammar School 
case he was instrumental in defeating an 
attempt to make it an exclusively Church of 
England charity; and the consequence of the 
subsequent legislation arising from it was very 
far-reaching. The Endowed Schools Act, I860, 
embodied the principle of what is now known 
as the “ Conscience Clause,” and its inclusion 
illustrates the haphazard character of a 
great deal of English legislation. Mr. Baker 
has something to say of interest on smoking 
carriages (which he suggested); official in¬ 
dexes and prlcis (in which he is an expert); 
temperance and vegetarianism (which he ad¬ 
vocates) ; and vaccination (which he reprobates). 
Like some other opponents of the theory of 
contagion, he is a strong advocate of sanitation. 

If the English citizen possesses the wisdom with 
which he is credited he will have as little as pos¬ 
sible to do with the subject (Justice and Police) of 
the last volume of the “ English Citizen Series.” 
(Macmillan.) A familiar intercourse with 
either branch of Mr. Maitland’s treatise will 
undoubtedly subject the ordinary householder 
to vexation, from whioh he will be long in free¬ 
ing himself. As a guide to the domain of 
English justice (fpr everything outside England 
and Wales is rigidly and j uaiciously excluded 
from his ken), the task Could not have been 
better executed than it has been by Mr. Mait¬ 
land. The ohapter which deals with the 
intricate question of “ civil execution and bank¬ 
ruptcy,” though necessarily much condensed 
is an admirable illustration of the skill with 
which the whole work has been compiled. 
An excellent and impartial summary is given 
of the provisions of the new Bankruptcy Act 
generally associated with the name of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the question of its success is 
easily left to be answered in later years. As a 


matter of strict accuracy we may venture to 
doubt the correctness of the statement in a foot¬ 
note on page 112 that “St. Ives, without a 
commission of the peace, polices, or lately 
policed, itself.” Mr. Maitland will, we think, 
discover on further examination that his little 
borough rejoices in the possession of a separate 
magistracy. Some of the vagaries of its rulers 
attracted the attention, if we remember aright, 
of the newspaper world of England a few years 
ago. In the paragraphs which deal with the 
duties of a grand jury (p. 137) the words former 
and latter have by q curious accident been 
transposed. The mention of these slight 
incuriae will serve to show the interest with 
whioh we have perused the chapter of Mr. 
Maitland’s handbook to two subjects which, 
like the poor, are ever with us. 

The chapters of Launceston Past and Present, 
by Alfred F. Bobbins (Launceston : Cornish & 
Devon Printing Co.) abound in new informa¬ 
tion, the fruits of diligent perusal of the volumes 
of Domestic State papers and of the Reports of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Barely 
indeed has the history of a singlo town showed 
greater research than has been displayed by Mr. 
Bobbins in his description of his native place. 
The attraction of Launceston lies in the past; 
its future will probably be as dull as that of any 
other decaying t own in the west of England. 
Its priory has long been dissolved, the castle 
which dominates the little town is but a 
picturesque ruin, no relic of antiquity remains 
uninjured at Launceston save the gorgeous 
church whioh the munificence of a neighbouring 
squire erected just before the sweeping away of 
the Boman rite. In the pages of history the 
gaol in Launceston castle stands out in colours 
darker than those of Rembrandt. Thirty-four 
pries ts were detained therein in 1297. Cuthbert 
Maine, the first martyr in England for the 
ancient creed of Boman Catholicism, was im¬ 
prisoned in this “ loathsome dungeon ” in 1577, 
and George Fox, though one of the earliest, 
was not the last of the Quakers to sicken 
within its walls. During the civil war the din 
of battle raged around Launceston; and when 
the victory was on the side of the Parliament, 
two of the neighbouring gentry, Thomas Gewen 
an d Bobert Bennett, figured among the chief 
adherents of that cause at Westminster. This 
section of the work of Mr. Bobbins is more than 
a contribution to local history ; it throws light 
on the character of the struggle in which the 
best blood of the whole country was engaged. 
The two boroughs of Launceston and Newport, 
the latter being practically a mere suburb of its 
wealthier neighbour, returned between them 
down to the passing of the Beform Bill, four 
members, and among their representatives were 
several names never to be effaced from the 
records of the House of Commons. To their 
career and to the contests in which they were 
engaged Mr. Bobbins has devoted especial atten¬ 
tion, and the narrative of the Parliamentary life 
of theso two constituencies is told with greater 
minuteness than in any similar volume which 
has come under our notice. Au ample index of 
more than fifty pages completes his labours. 

Thoughts on Science, Theology, and Ethics. 
By John Wilson. (Triibner.) “ The object of 
this little book is to give a correct sketch of 
the main lines of modern thought in small 
compass, and in language simple enough to be 
easily understood.” Thisobject seems to be fairly 
well attained as to two at least of the author’s 
subjects—Science and Ethics. The style, free 
from the aoademio severity of a text-book, is 
suited to the general reader. Nor is there 
wanting an attraction for the student of phil¬ 
osophy. It is not indeed new light upon old 
problems, such as that of freewill, which our 
author dismisses as “ simply an unthinkable 
expression, totally devoid of any intelligible 
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meaning.” It is not subtlety of analysis. We 
look in Tain for a dear demarcation between 
the different kinds of Utilitarianism and that 
ethical standard which is not inelegantly 
described as “ the aim to keep in step with the 
evolutionary march of our race.” The philo¬ 
sophical interest of the book lies not so much 
in its originality as in its representative char¬ 
acter. It is a typical example of speculative 
matter assimilated by common sense. It shows 
the current philosophical doctrines not fresh 
from the mint, but in the form which they are 
apt to assume after entering* into circulation. 
Thus it is significant that, while we read much 
about “function” and “organism” and the 
“ adjustment of the internal relations of each 
individual to the external relations,” only half 
a page is devoted to what the writer calls the 
“ subjective sanction ”—that is, the benevolence 
of Hume and Butler, the golden rule of Chris¬ 
tianity. We do not feel called upon to discuss 
Mr. Wilson’s opinions about theology. Our 
readers must judge for themselves concerning 
the justice and good taste of his polemic against 
the national creed. Those who agree in the 
main with him will perhaps regard tire violence 
of his expressions as unnecessary. Those who 
differ from him may at least allow him the one 
virtue he is good enough to leave to St. Paul— 
“ truthfulness.” 

Under the title of Readable Readers Messrs. 
Cassells have added another series of Beading- 
Books to the many which have been called into 
existence by the requirements of the Code. 
Without presuming to deliver a comparative 
verdict, we may say that they are distinguished 
by several praiseworthy features. To begin 
with, they are bound in a hue of red that suc¬ 
ceeds in being alluring without being gaudy. 
The illustrations are both more numerous and 
on a larger scale than usual; and many of them 
have apparently been specially drawn for the 
series. The passages selected likewise show 
originality. We have been particularly pleased 
with the extracts from Eothen (would that we 
ourselves had been introduced to this still un¬ 
rivalled book of travel at so early an age !) and 
from Darwin’s descriptions of earth-worms and 
slave-ants, as well as with Miss Buckland’s 
paraphrase of The Vicar of Wakefield. In the 
poetry Mr. Matthew Arnold and Archbishop 
Trench have a conspicuous place. Finally, the 
explanatory notes are conveniently placed at the 
end of each volume, followed by short bio¬ 
graphical notices of the authors. Thrice happy, 
if they only knew it, are the present generation 
of sohool children. 

Me. Arrowsmsth, of Bristol, has issued an 
illustrated edition of Galled Bade, with a short 
sketch of the early life of “ Hugh Conway.” 
The illustrations, Bix in number, are by Mr. 
Fred Barnard. The life is chiefly noticeable 
for some letters written from on board the 
Conwav training-ship, at the age of about fifteen, 
which bad better not have been published. The 
book is handsomely got up, but the sheets have 
been very badly stitched together. The por¬ 
trait that forms the frontispiece is as good as a 
photograph can be. 

The Harts Mountains, a further instalment of 
the “ Holiday Handbooks ” edited by Percy 
Lindley, indicates in most attractive fashion 
how at small cost one may explore a region 
often heard of, but little visited by the British 
tourist. Under the heading “Dull Useful 
Information” there is much that will be of 
service to the traveller, and the margin of each 
page oontains a column for memoranda. The 
descriptions of such old-world nooks as Soest 
and Geslar are liberally supplemented by ex¬ 
cellent illustrations. A chatty account is given 
of all kinds of places and all sorts of men. The 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages costs only a penny, 
while the presentment of the German eagle of 
Geslar fountain is of itself worth many pennies. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Longmans have in preparation a 
series of volumes dealing with field sports and 
national games, to be called “ The Badminton 
Library.” The general editors of the series are 
the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. Alfred E. T. 
Watson. The first volume, announced for 
October, will treat of Hunting. It will be 
written by the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, with contributions from other 
pens; and it will be illustrated by Messrs. J. 
Sturgess and J. Charlton. Fishing, written by 
Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, mil follow in 
November. It will be in two parts, one deal¬ 
ing with salmon and trout, the other with 
coarse fish. Other volumes already arranged 
for are Shooting, by Lord Walsingham; Boating, 
by Mr. W. B. Woodgate; Cyding, by Lord 
Bury; and Cricket, by Mr. W. Yardley. 

Prof. Vamb£ry’s new work, The Coming 
Struggle for India, will be published by Cassell 
& Company in about a week. 

Messes. Knight & Co., publishers to the 
Locol Government Board, have in the press a 
work by Miss Mason, called The Education of 
Pauper Children: the Systems, Begulations, 
and Laws explained. It will contain chapters 
explaining the Local Government Board; the 
guardians ; Poor Law officials ; regulations as 
to religion; the workhouse; district and separ¬ 
ate schools; cottage homes; training ships 
and the sea service, both navy and merchant; 
boarding out, both within and beyond the union; 
emigration; voluntary certified schools; indus¬ 
trial schools ; children in service, &c. 

Frederick Lucas's Mission to Rome in 1855, 
edited by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, is the title 
of a book about to appear which will excite 
keen interest among those to whom the rela¬ 
tions of England and Ireland, and of Ireland 
and Borne, are subjects of reflection. Mr. 
Lucas, though an Englishman, was M.P. for 
County Meath, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the secret springs of Irish political 
movements in his day. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish 
during August two new novels: The Verge of 
Night, by Mr. Percy Greg, and What’s His 
Offence! by the author of “ The Two Miss 
Flemiugs,” &c., each in three volumes. 

The Record of Ruth is the title of a new 
book by the author of the “ Cheveley Novels,” 
which will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. The 
same publisher announces a volume of one 
hundred sonnets by Mr. E. C. Lefroy. 

Messes. Ward & Downey will publish next 
week a new novel, by Mr. W. Outram Tristram, 
entitled Comedies from a Country Side. 

Messes. F. V. White & Co. will issue imme¬ 
diately a new novel, by Miss Florence Marryat, 
entitled The Heir Presumptive, to be followed 
by Hearts or Diamonds, by Miss Iza Duffus 
Hardy; In a Grass Country, by Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron ; and a cheap edition of Keith's Wife, 
by Lady Violet Greville. 

In a special “Holiday Edition” of Mr. 
Francis George Heath’s Burnham Beeches, to 
be published immediately by Messrs. Bider & 
Son, will be given a portrait of the author, 
upon whose suggestion this tract of forest was 
secured for public use by the Corporation of 
London. 

The idea which has long prevailed concern¬ 
ing the obsolesoenoe of old English divinity 
receives a striking contradiction from the fact 
that “ an important MS.” is now being offered 
for purchase which oontains a complete English 
translation of Pole’s Synopsis. The devotion 
and self-8acrifioe of the translator are beyond 
praise; it were perhaps idle to wish that he 
may live to see them appreciated. 


The July number of the Journal of the 
National Indian Association contains the first 
of a series of papers by the Bev. J. Long, 
formerly well known at Calcutta, in which he 
describes the conditions of English life in India 
two centuries ago from original documents at 
the India Office. We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Long is to edit for the Hakluyt Society a 
MS. diary of Sir W. Hedges, Governor of 
Bengal from 1681 ts 1684, before Calcutta was 
founded. We know no one better qualified for 
the work. 

On Monday, July 27, and the remaining days 
of the week, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the large 
collection of autograph letters and other literary 
documents formed by the late F. Naylor. 
Among the chief rarities are a holograph letter 
of Catharine of Aragon to Cardinal Santa Crux; 
a long letter of Queen Elizabeth to Henri IV., 
referring to recent attempts on his life and her 
own; several letters of Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton and others; and a letter of Oliver 
Goldsmith to Garrick, referring to the rejection 
of his play, “She Stoops to Conquer.” The 
original MS. of Byron’s “Siege of Corinth,” 
belonging to another collection, will also be 
sold at the same time. 

At the annual meeting of the Index Society, 
held on July 7, Mr. W. T. Biseley was elected 
hon. secretary in the place of Mr. Fenton; and 
among the new members announced was Lord 
Coleridge. Besides the first volume of the 
Index to obituary notices in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and an Index to Archaeological 
Journals and Transactions compiled by Mr. 
Gomme, the MS. of the five following indexes 
is actually ready :—Household Books, by Mr. 
W. Payne; Travels of Foreigners, by Mr. E. 
Smith ; English Topographical Literature, by 
Mr. B. Harrison; Works on Horses and Biding, 
by Capt. Huth; Plates in the Gentlemans 
Magazine, by Mr. E. Peacock. Nothing but a 
larger number of subscribers prevents these 
Indexes from being at once put into type. The 
address of the society is 8, John Street, 
Adelphi. 

We have received the first number of a new 
weekly newspaper entitled Gaiety : the Journal 
of Pleasure. Its chief objeot is to record the 
several entertainments, public and private, that 
take place in London or the neighbourhood of 
London; and it contains numerous illustra¬ 
tions. So far as we cam judge from a single 
issue, it seems to have escaped the dangers to 
which society papers are specially exposed. 

Peof. Ludwig Geiger, of Berlin, has re¬ 
printed from the Deutsche Littcraturzeitung a 
.paper describing the Goethe Society which it 
is proposed to found at Weimar. The Grand 
Duke has given his patronage to the scheme, 
and has promised to open to the society the 
Goethe Museum, which contains a large body 
of MSS. relating to the poet, including early 
drafts of some of his works, letters, and diaries. 
It is intended to hold meetings at Weimar for 
the reading of papers and discussion, and to 
publish at some future time a critical edition 
of the complete works of Goethe. 

M. Fustel de Codlanoes has just published 
(Paris: Hachette) a new work, entitled Re- 
cherches sur qudques problemes d’histoire. It 
consists of four chapters, which deal with the 
Boman colonies, property in land among the 
early Germans, the German Mark, and the 
judicial system in the Frank Monarchy. 

Ernst Eckstein’s new romance, Aphrodite, 
is to be published in the autumn. The 
scenery and characters belong to remote Greek 
antiquity. 

The historical and literary branch of the 
Vogesenklub has published (Strassburg: Heitz) 
the first annual volume, Jahrgasig fur Geschichte 
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Hprache, und Literatur Elsas* - Ldthringens, 
mich it is hoped may occupy the place vacated 
by the cessation of the late August Stober’s 
Alsatia. It begins with a memoir of 8tuber as 
poet and scholar, by E. Martin, and contains a 
number of dialectic specimens from different 
districts of Elsas*, and old and new local poetry. 
There is also a full catalogue of works relating 
to Elsass and Lothringen which appeared 
during the years 1883 and 1884. 

Db. Collieb’s History of Ireland for Schools, 
reviewed in the Academy of last week, is not 
published at Dublin, but by Messrs. Marcus 
Ward, of London and Belfast. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Tex copies of Miss Cleveland’s George Eliot's 
Poetry, and other Studies, are being specially 
bound for presentation to Queen Victoria and 
the surviving former “ ladies of the White 
House”—Mrs. James K. Polk, Mrs. Phillips 
(formerly Mrs. Betty Taylor Bliss), Mrs. John 
Tyler, Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson, Mrs. Martha 
Johnson Patterson, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Garfield, 
and Mrs. McElroy. 

Ms. E. C. Stedhan has ready for publica¬ 
tion a companion volume to his Victorian Poets, 
to be entitled Poetry of America. He is also 
engaged in editing, with Miss Ellen Hutchin¬ 
son, a “ Library of American Literature,” in 
ten volumes. 

At the Class Day Dinner at Harvard College, 
Dr. Holmes read a poem complimentary to Mr. 
Lowell, one verse of which has been given to 
the press. It runs as follows: 

41 By what deep magic, what alluring arts, 

Oar truthful James led captive British hearts; 

Whether his shrewdness made their statesmen 
halt. 

Or, if his learning found their dons at fault, 

Or, if his virtue was a strange surprise, 

Like honest Yankees we can simply guess; 

England herself will be the first to claim 

Her only conqueror since the Normans came.” 

The seventh summer session of the Concord 
School of Philosophy was to open on July 16, 
and to last probably for three weeks. The 
subjects to be discussed are “Goethe’s Genius 
and Work,” and “ Is Pantheism the Legitimate 
Outcome of Modern Science?” Among the 
lecturers on Goethe are Dr. W. T. Harris, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn. 

The New York Critic contains an interesting 
paper by Mr. W. J. Bolfe, the Shakspere editor, 
headed “More Tennysonian Trifles.” It is 
suggested by the Laureate’s latest effusion on 
“The Fleet,” and gives an account of various 
other pieces contributed by him years ago to 
the newspapers. Among other things, the 
original version of “Hands all Bound” is 
quoted, as it appeared in the Examiner of 
February 7, 1852, signed “Merlin.” Mir. Bolfe 
goes on to ascribe to Lord Tennyson, upon 
internal evidence, a poem of some length in 
the Examiner of February 14, 1852, signed 
“ Taliessin,” which purported to be suggested 
by the poems of “ Merlin.” In the next num¬ 
ber of the Critic are printed the two following 
stanzas from a poem entitled “The Penny 
Wise,” which appeared in tho Morning Chronicle 
of January 24, 1852 : 

“ You—sleepy Lords of Admiralty, 

Your errors are too grievous : 

See that your work be workman-like, 

Or else go out and leave us. 

• • * • • 

“ And you, ye brawlers penny-wise. 

Through you the land is cheated, 

Till by barbarians better-arm’d 
Our greatness is defeated.” 


The Literary World of Boston welcomes Mr. 
Lowell home with a number specially devoted 
to him. There are poems in his honour by Mr. 
Whittier and Dr. Holmes; letters from Mr. 
George Bancroft, Dr. Noah Porter, Messrs. 
C. D. Warner, E. C. Stedman, F. B. Sanborn, 
&c.; and articles on his literary position and 
his career as minister in England. 

In the New England Historical and Genea¬ 
logical Register for July, Mr. H. F. Waters 
publishes, for the first time, the true history 
of John Harvard, the founder of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity in 1656. He prints ten wills and a few 
other documents, in which the family name 
appears as Harvy, Harvye, Harwar, Harward, 
Harverd, Harverde, and Harbert. John Har¬ 
vard himself was baptised on November 29, 
1607, in the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
where the entry runs “John Harvye s. of 
Bobt. a Butcher.” He was the fourth of nine 
children, and his mother was three times 
married. He was executor of his mother’s will, 
which bears date July 2, 1635; and in Feb¬ 
ruary 1636-7 he joined in a conveyance of some 
property left by her in Southwark.. But he 
did not prove the will of an elder brother, in 
which he was also named executor, and which 
was proved by his co-executor (with a reser¬ 
vation in his favour) on May 5, 1637. He is 
known to have arrived at Charlestown, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, some time in 1637. The whole 
paper, though brief, forms a model of genea¬ 
logical research, worthy of the late Col. J. L. 
Chester. 


A CKNO WLEDGEMENTS, 

We have received:— Let Catholiques Libiraux: 
L’Eglise et le Liberalisme de 1830 fk nos jours, 
par Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu (Paris: Plon); line 
Misalliance dans la Maison du Brunswick, 1665- 
1725: Eleonora Desmier d’Olbreuze, Duchesse 
de Zell, par le Vicomte Home de Beaucaire 
(Paris: Oudin); La Philosophic en France au 
XIX e Siecle, Deuxidme Edition, suivie du 
Bapport sur le prix Victor Cousin, 1884, par 
Felix Bavaisson (Paris: Hachette); Legons de 
Philosophic, par Elie Babier. I. Psychologic 
(Paris : Hachette); L'Idee de Responsabilitl, par 
L. Levy-Bruhl (Paris : Hachette) ; Let Innova¬ 
tions du Docteur Selectin, par Giraud-Godde 
(Paris: Plon); Le Rttablissement du Pouvoir 
Tempore! du Pape par le Prince de Bismarck, 
2™ Edition (Brussels: Muquardt); L'Origine 
des Libertls Beiges, par Eug5ne Hubert (The 
Hague: Nijhoff); Drei Englische Dichterinnen 
[Joanna Balllie, E. B. Browning, George Eliot], 
Essays von H. Druskowitz (Berlin: Oppenheim); 
Geschichte des Wahlrechts sum englischen Parla- 
ment im Mittdalter, von Ludwig Biess (Leipzig: 
Duncker&Humblot; London: Triibner); Cor- 
dula: Historischer Boman aus dem XVI. Jahr- 
hundert, von Adolf Glaser (Leipzig : Fried¬ 
rich) ; Filippo Maria Visconti una Kiinig Sigis- 
mund, 1413-1431, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des 15 Jahrhunderts, von Ernst Kagelmacher 
(Berlin: Siemenroth); Grundziige der Tragischen 
Kunst, aus dem Drama der Griechen entwickelt 
von Georg Gunther (Leipzig: Friedrioh); Die 
Sprache alt Kunst, von Gustav Gerber, Zweite 
Auflage, Lieferunge I.-X. (Berlin: Gaertner); 
Das Judenthum in Oegenuiart und Zukunft, von 
Eduard von Hartmann (Leipzig: Friedrich); 
Psy chologische Studien, von Theodor Lipps—(l) 
Der Baum der Gesichtswahmehmnng; (2) Das 
Wesen der musikalischen Harmonic und Dis- 
harmonie (Heidelberg: Weiss) ; Qrundlegung 
zur Reform der Philosophic, Vereinfachte und 
erweiterte Darstellung von Immanuel Kants 
“ Kritik der reinen Vemunft,” von Heinrich 
Bomundt (Berlin: Strieker; London: David 
Nutt); Das Endergebniss der Schopenhauer' schen 
Philosophic, in seiner Uebereinstimmung mit 
einer der altesten Beligionen dargesteUt von 
David Asher (Leipzig: Arnold); Die Religion 


der Moral, von W. M. Salter, vom Vorfasser 
genehmigte Uebersetzung, herausgegeben von 
Georg von Gizycki (Leipzig : Friednch) ; Die 
Spaltpilze, nach dem neuesten Standpunkte 
bearbeitet von W. Zopf, Dritte sehr vermehrte 
und verbesserte Auflage (Breslau : Trewendt) ; 
Der Pessimismus in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart: 
Geschichtliches und Kritisches, von 0. PlUma- 
cher (Heidelberg: Weiss); Ein Kampf urn’s 
Recht, Enthiillungen iiber die Leitung im 
Ausschusse des historischen Vereines fur Steier- 
mark, von Leopold von Beckh-Widmanstotter 
(Graz); Juristische Abhandlungen, Festgabe fur 
Georg Beseler zum vi. Januar, 1885 (Berlin: 
Hertz); Der Anonymus Valesii de Constantino, 
Inaugural-Dissertation, von Wilhelm Ohnesorge 
(Kiel: Lipsius & Tischer); In investiganda mona- 
chatus origine quibus de cautis ratio habenda sit 
Origenis, Scripsit Fr. Wilh. B. Bomemann 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Buprecht); Visio 
S. Pauli, ein Beitrag zur'Visionslitteratur mit 
einem deutschen und zwei lateinischen Texten 
von Herman Braudes (Halle: Max Niemeyer; 
London: David Nutt); Programm der Kloster- 
schule Rossleben, einer Stiftung der Familie von 
Witzleben, (1) Lexicalisches zu George Chap¬ 
man’s Homeriibersetzung von M. Begel (Halle: 
Waisenhaus); Encyclopaedic und Methodologie 
der Romanischen Philologie, mit besonderer 
Berucksiohtigung des Franzdsischen und Italien- 
ischen, von Gustav Korting, Zweiter Theil—Die 
Encyclopaedic der Bomanischen Gesammtphilo- 
logie (Heilbronn : Henninger) ; Bibliograph- 
ischer Anzeiger fur Romanische Sprachen und 
Literaturen, herausgegeben von Emil Ebering— 
I. & II. Bands (Leipzig: Twietmeyer; London: 
Triibner). 


A TRANSLATION. 

{From the Anglo-Saxon of the so-called Caedmon.) 

“Why should I toil ? ” he said; “ what need that I 
Should serve a King f I with my hands can work 
As many wonders, and great power I wield 
To rear a goodlier throne higher in heaven. 

Why should I seek God’s favour, cringe, and do 
Him homage ? I can be a god like Him. 

Bound me, their chosen lord, brave comrades stand, 
Stout-hearted warriors of heroic mould, 

Who will not fail me in the strife; with such 
Associates I may plan and work my will. 

These are my faithful friends, and I, their King, 
May rule this realm; so ’tis not meet that I, 

By servile flattery, from God should win 
Aught good, and God I will no longer serve.” 

AU this the Almighty heard the Archangel say, 
For he, in scornful pride against his lord, 

Spake like a foolish braggart, and for this 
He must atone, share strife, and woe endure. 

Woe of aU woes, the worst that men must bear 
Who war with dread Omnipotence ; in wrath 
Heaven’s sovran ruler hurled him from his throne. 

Geobqe B. Mebby. 


OBITUARY. 

DB. W. YEITCII. 

Db. William Veitch, the distinguished Greek 
scholar, died at Edinburgh on July 8 at the 
ripe age of ninety-one years. Bom in Teviot- 
dale he reoeived his early education in Jed¬ 
burgh, at a school which numbered among its 
pupils Samuel Butherford and Sir David 
Brewster. He afterwards proceeded to the 
University of Edinburgh, where he studied 
divinity, and was licensed as a minister of 
the Church of Scotland. From an early period, 
however, he devoted himself to the study of 
Greek, and began to collect materials for his 
work on Gredc Verbs, Irregular and Defective, 
which has given him a European reputation. 
When Dr. Veitch was preparing for the 
publication of a new and enlarged edition, the 
attention of the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
was directed to the great value of the work in 
the field of Greek scholarship, and they at once 
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consented to publish it. While reading the proofs 
of the new edition Dr. Scott recognised the wide 
and exact scholarship of the author, and invited 
him to take part in revising the sixth edition 
of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Many 
Scotsmen, also, who were reading for honours 
at the English universities, became his private 
pupils; and the hours spent with the genial 
old Grecian are still recalled by them as among 
the happiest and most profitable in their life¬ 
time. 

Dr. Veitch was a man of great geniality, and 
entirely devoid of pedantry. In Edinburgh 
he formed a wide circle of friends, attracted as 
much by his racy humour and his never-failing 
store of anecdote about old Edinburgh and the 
Border as by his learning. In this circle there 
were none whose friendship he so much prized 
as that of his old pupils who had returned with 
honours from Oxford or Cambridge to achieve 
distinction at the Scottish Bar; and there were 
none who were more deeply attached to their 
old tutor. 

Dr. Veitch was a severe, though just, critic; 
and while not slow to express his contempt 
for those who (particularly in his own field) 
laid claim to a reputation for scholarship which 
they did not deserve, he was ever ready to give 
the benefit of his learning and his experience 
to the young scholar or author who, like him¬ 
self, was prepared to devote his life to learning 
for learning's sake. It was hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that a scholar of this type of mind 
would set much value on mere academioal 
honours. We venture to think that the pre¬ 
sentation of his portrait a few years ago by his 
old pupils and friends was a source of more 
genuine delight to him than the honorary 
degree of LL.D. which his Alma Mater conferred 
upon him in recognition of his great services to 
Greek learning. 


Karl Moritz Arndt, the last surviving son 
of the patriot and poet Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
has just died at Biebrich on the Rhine, in his 
eighty-fourth year. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

There is very little in the July number of 
the Antiquary that adds to our Knowledge or 
stimulates our desire to accumulate or co¬ 
ordinate facts, but we have read it with 
pleasure. Mr. T. Fairman Ordish has given 
us a very good paper on “ Early English In¬ 
ventions.” It appears that the first patent for 
an English invention was in the time of Edward 
III., when we are told 

“that some alchemists persuaded the king that a 
philosopher’s stone might be made; that the king 
granted a commission to two friars and two alder¬ 
men to inquire if it were feasable, who certified 
that it was; and that the king granted to the two 
aldermen a patent privilege that they and their 
assigns should have the sole making of the phil¬ 
osopher’s stone.” 

We are not calling this statement in question; 
but, if it be accurate, the patent must exist on the 
patent roll of some year of Edward III.’s reign. 
The patent rolls are all preserved in the Public 
Record Office. It is much to be wished that 
some antiquary would print the document entire. 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt contributes some curious 
“ Uncollected Tenures and Manorial Customs.” 
No single fragment is of much interest, but they 
are all useful as materials for building up that 
history of manorial customs, or, as we should 
prefer to call it, English land right, which is 
so much wanted. Mr. Wheatly furnishes a 
paper on Engb'sh mystery plays, and Mr. 
Israel Gilchrist one on ‘ ‘ the Countess of Shrews¬ 
bury.” The writer does not hold so high an 
opinion of his heroine as we are disposed to 
take. It should be remembered in judging 
women of her times that social life among the 


higher classes was so different from what it is 
at present that much that seems strange to us 
in Bess of Hardwicke would appear quite natural 
to her contemporaries. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ SUMORSAETAN,” &0. 

Somerlease, Wells: July 14,1886. 

Mr. W. H. Stevenson is quite right in what 
he says about the " Sumorsaetas ” and the like, 
which I am sorry to say that he will find as 
late as the third edition of the first two volumes 
of the Norman Conquest. But if he will be 

f ood enough to turn to page 122 of English 
'owns and Districts, he will see that I had 
mended my ways of my own accord. I cannot 


think how so many of us came to use a clearly 
inaccurate form. 

But I have it on my conscience that I have 
somewhere or other, since the appearance of 
the third edition of the first two volumes of 
the Norman Conquest, allowed the form Defn- 
saetas, or Defnsaetan, to stay somewhere. In. 
vol. ii., p. 710, I hope I showed that there is 
no reason to think that any such form existed; 
it was a misreading of Sir Francis Palgrave 
out of Dunsaetan. Tet I am afraid that I 
somewhere (though I cannot find the place) 
forgot to strike out the name where I had used 
it before I came to that conclusion. 

I wish Mr. Stevenson would tell us something- 
more about the double names, of which I know 
a good many, both in England and elsewhere 
(see Norman Conquest, i. 228, ii. 682, Ed. 3). 
Does he think both were given in baptism ? I 
had always fancied that, in England at least, 
one was of the nature of a nickname or personal 
surname. 

Frederick the Second is said to have been, 
christened “ Frederick-Roger,” bnt I oannot at- 
this moment lay my hand on the authority. 

Edward A. Freeman. 


PREHISTORIC MEASURES. 

Bromley, Kent: July 14,1885. 

It is always encouraging to find an out-of- 
the-way subject taken up with such energy aa 
in Mr. Greg’s letter on Prehistoric Measures. 
There are a few points, however, which I may 
be expected to explain, as be refers to my work. 
Treating the class of small American antiquities- 
be deduces a unit by the rather perilous pro¬ 
cess of trying whether a thing will fit; such a 
method requires an almost superhuman im¬ 
partiality, and I venture to think that a purely 
inductive process of comparison is a safer 
instrument of research. This unit which he 
has found will not explain, however, the con¬ 
tinually recurring dimensions of American 
earthworks in simple numbers ; hence perhaps- 
the difference between his conclusions and my 
own, which were obtained inductively from the 
measurements of those earthworks. My result* 
can hardly he said to “ seem to be incorrect ” 
when the data on which they were founded are 
not made use of. That there were several 
different standards of measure in use at different 
times in North America and Mexico is very 
probable; and the more data are collected, 
tabulated, and published the better it will b© 
for all workers on the subject. 

The great test of the reality of a unit of 
measure is whether it will explain a class of 
dimensions with far less mean error than any 
other unit that oan be proposed; comparisons 
that are said to be “precise” and “almost 
precise ” might be more satisfactory, from a 
mathematical point of view, if reduced to 
decimals of an inch. 

As it is impossible to work up all the results 
of my Egyptian work in the time available in 
England, I must leave this subject alone for 
the present with this brief explanation of a 
difference between Mr. Greg's conclusions and 
my own. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


“ ASASEL.” 

London: July 18,188>. 

An established connexion between the goddess 
I sis and Azazel would be interesting indeed, 
considering the paucity of such reminiscences 
of Egypt in the Pentateuch. But in “ Joma 
62 a,” I find nothing to the point; and in 
Joma 67 b, which Beams to be the passage 
intended by Dr. David Asher, I find several 
guesses at the meaning of Azazel, which 
naturally became a whetstone for Rabbinic 
wits, when onoe its true sense had been for- 
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gotten; but not “ a distinct statement that 
Azazel is intended as an atonement for the 
worship of Isis.” What the Talmud says is 
this: “The school of R. Ishmael taught that 
Azazel is what atones for the deed of Uzza and 
TJzziel.” TJpon this Rashi notes: 

“ Uzza and Uzziel: evil angels who came down to 
the earth in the days of Naamah, the sister of 
Tuhal-Oain. Concerning them it is said. And the 
sons of God saw the daughters of men, 4c. (Gen. 
vi. 4). As if to say, Azazel is what atones for 
incest” 

The Targutn of Jonathan (Gen. vi, 4) also 
mentions Uzziel as one of the Nephilim or 
fallen angels. 

As to “the difference in the vowel points 
between Azazel and Isis being of no moment,” 
I may remind Dr. Asher that Isis is a Greek 
spelling of the Egyptian Ast (as.t). Ast or 
Isis, moreover, was not “ the goddess of the 
fertile earth.” 8eb was the earth and Isis was 
fite dawn. C. J. Ball. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Kokbat, July 10. 7 p.m. 
Fbidat, July M. 8 p.m. 
Annual Meeting. 


Education. 

Quelcett Mtoroeoopioal Club: 


SCIENCE. 

L. JIULLEu’s EDITION of EXNTTT8. 

Q. Enni Carminum Reliquiae. Aocedunt 

Cn. Naeui belli Punici quae supersunt. 

Emendauit et adnotauit Lucianus Mueller. 

(Petersburg.) 

It can scarcely be said that this work answers 
any very pressing demand. The fragments 
of Ennius, interesting as they are wherever 
chance has preserved a passage of tolerable 
length, are apt to be of not more than two 
lines, generally are not more than one. About 
twenty years ago a careful edition of all that 
was then known was published by Prof. Yahlen. 
Very little, indeed, has come to light since; 
and it is only from the point of view of a 
most determined specialist that a new edition 
could be thought necessary. Consequently it 
is not possible to greet this new work of 
L. Muller’s with anything like the interest 
that his Lueilius excited. 

It is not easy to see what will be the ulti¬ 
mate effect of the present multiplication of 
editions of classical works which rages in 
Germany, and (in the Bhape of school-books) 
is too rife in England. It would matter less 
if the amount of new discovery were in any 
way considerable. But it is apt to be of a 
very minute kind, indeed; and in Germany 
particularly tends at present to an almost 
complete sacrifice of the matter and substance 
to the form—of a preference (in another shape) 
for the fragmentary to the complete. There 
has certainly never been a period when trun¬ 
cated passages of very second-rate interest 
have received so immense an amount of philo¬ 
logical scrutiny; none in which the really 
great authors—I mean those on whom we 
depend for our knowledge of long or impor¬ 
tant periods of history, such as Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Dion Cassius, Polybius, Apolli- 
naris Sidonius—have been so systematically 
neglected. 

The work before us suggests these reflections 
with unpleasant vividness. The method, 
common to both editions of Ennius, Yahlen’s 
and Muller’s equally, of quoting at length 
the author in whom the quotation from the 


poet is imbedded, continually brings before us 
two names of the first importance—Varro and 
Pronto. There is no work in the whole range 
of Latin literature which so imperatively calls 
for a competent editor as Yarro’s treatise 
De Lingua Latina ; yet no serious attempt to 
explain this work has been made either in 
Germany or England. None so illustrative 
of the interesting era of the Antonines as the 
letters of Pronto; yet, though Naber’s excel¬ 
lent edition was published in 1867, nothing 
like a commentary on these letters has yet 
been attempted. 

Lucian Muller, it may be said, has to some 
extent satisfied the demand for explanation: 
he has added to his book a commentary on 
the fragments. This is true; but the com¬ 
mentary is very brief—pp. 176-248 on Ennius, 
pp. 249-253 on Naevius, in a volume of 295 
pages in all, and these in very large type. 
I have not found any allusions to Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s Fragments and Specimens, only one 
to Mr. Onions’s collation of the Harleian MS. 
of Nonius; indeed, any allusion to foreign 
scholars is of the rarest. In many cases 
where discussion was necessary, it has been 
omitted— e.g., Ann. 145, where the MSS. give 

“ Ingens cura mis cum concordlbus aequiperare,” 

we are told “ uersus oorruptus,” without one 
hint of what has been written on the passage 
by previous scholars. Ann. 215 : 

“ Brundiaium pulchro praecinctum praepete portu.” 

What is the meaning of praepete? Neither 
from the context of Gellius as cited, nor from 
the commentary, is any information obtain¬ 
able. What is worse, whole passages of pro¬ 
nounced and notorious difficulty, such as the 
well-known lines (p. 88), “Nam qui lepide 
postulat alteram frastrari,” &c., are left 
without a word of explanation. Surely if it 
was worth the editor’s while to publish a new 
edition with a commentary, it was worth 
while to make the edition as complete in 
itself as possible. An additional three months 
would have done much to remove this objec¬ 
tion. As it is, no one who wishes to make 
up his mind as to the probability of what 
Ennius wrote and meant will ever be satisfied 
with what he finds in an editor who pro¬ 
fessedly ignores all that does not satisfy his 
preconceived views of metre, diction, or divi¬ 
nation. 

I will mention one or two points which 
appear to me to admit of so much doubt as 
to make an arbitrary alteration on grounds 
drawn from the later metric of the Romans 
undesirable. There are three famous verses 
of the Annalet, in which Pyrrhus speaks his 
resolution of restoring the captives: 

“ Quorum ulrtutl belli fortune pepercit, 

Eorundem me libertati parcere certumst. 

Dono dudte, doque uolenttbu cum magnis die.” 

Lachmann altered me libertati in conformity 
with the rales of strict prosody to libertati me, 
and so L. Muller prints the passage. I have 
a strong conviction that the MS. tradition is 
here the right one. The collocation Eorundem 
me libertati, is, as regards the syntax of the 
sentence, the most direct, natural, and forcible. 
The strong Roman word libertati falls upon 
the ear with its full and proper weight; alter 
it to Eorundem libertati me, and half the 
effect is gone. No schoolboy would now 
write anything so faulty metrically as the 


MSS. here give us; but that is no reason 
why we should deny the licence to the father 
of Roman metric. Take again the line: 

“ Miscent inter sees inimicitiam agiUrates.” 

Muller, influenced perhaps by his “arcana 
ratio musics,” writes minitantes to avoid 
hiatus. As if minitantes were, or, indeed, 
could be, the right word! As if agitantes 
were not the natural, indeed, the single appro¬ 
priate word! The MSS. do not seem to 
vary; and, at any rate, if any change is 
required, inimieitias does less violence to the 
passage. That inimieitias, however, should 
have been the Gellian tradition is to the last 
degree improbable; but it is even more im¬ 
probable that minitantes should have been 
altered into agitantes. It is equally difficult 
to believe, against Ritschl, that etieo fufetioeo 
in the MSS. of Quintilian can represent, as 
Yahlen and Muller suppose, anything so 
dissimilar as Metoi Fufettoi. Quintilian com¬ 
pares the double barbarism committed by 
Tinga, in saying premia instead of pergula, 
with the same doubling of error ( eadem uitii 
geminatio ) of which ■ Ennius was guilty in 
saying Mettoeo Fufetioeo, i.e., terminating two 
Roman names which occurred in the genitive 
in the Greek -oio instead of Latin -i. Whether 
the line ended simply thus, the violent ex¬ 
plosive Roman P being allowed to lengthen 
the short o, or a -quo followed Mettoeo in the 
verse of Ennius which Quintilian purposely 
omitted, is of little consequence. 

Nor is Muller consistent in his treatment of 
the fragments. Thus, he considers the loose 
and inartistic translation which Ennius gives 
of the well-known verses of the Medea 
KopMhai yvvatKc?, rjXBov Sofuov, as a para¬ 
phrase not meant to be literal, and conveying 
the certainly obscure sense of Euripides only 
vaguely; yet, when Nonius quotes from 
Ennius’ Eumenides, 

“ Taoere opiuo esse optumum et pro uirlbus 
Sapere atque fabulari tute noueris," 

which, as I suggested in the Acadzmt in 1872, 
seems to be right in all except that ut has 
fallen out before tute, our editor thinks it 
necessary to suppose Ennius was here trans¬ 
lating literally the Aeschylean lines, Eum. 273, 
iy ui BiBayOfU ev kokoU bcurrapai woAAous Kaffap- 
fxovs koI Acycu' owov &ucq etyav ff opjouos, 

and rewrites the passage thus: 

“ Ego sapere opino esse optumum pro uirlbus. 

Tacere et fabulari tute noueris.” 

Having said thus much by way of criticism, 
I am bound to add that this edition of Ennius 
is a real and important contribution to the 
literature of the subject. Not only is it the 
first which contains the three verses 

“ Cum nihil horridius umquam lex ulla iuberet. 

Quantum consiliis quantumque potesset in armis. 
at non aio durus fuit hostis 

Aeacidas Pyrrhus,” 

which Diimmler published from a ninth cen¬ 
tury MS. of Orosius at S. Gallon in 1869; 
but among the new emendations are some of 
very high excellence, of which propritim for 
propriam of MSS. in Ann. 92 is perhaps the 
best specimen. R. Ellis. 
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QUERENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Pharmacology, Therapeutic* and Materia Medica. 
By T. Lauder Brunton. (Macmillan.) This is 
an admirable work; and well may it be, for Dr. 
Brunton unites in himself qualifications for his 
task such as are seldom found even singly in 
the writers of medical text-books. Some of 
these are an original knowledge of his subject, 
to which he has himself contributed perhaps 
the most brilliant discovery of recent years, 
the science and art of a physiologist who is a 
physician, a large experience as teacher and 
examiner, and, finally, so high an ideal of work¬ 
manship that for almost twice nine years he has 
kept back this book to be his exacting com¬ 
panion in ward and laboratory—with the vir¬ 
tuous result that the volume, no bantling now, 
was considerably larger fifteen years ago. The 
work may be described in its essence as the 
first strenuous attempt to render available for 
English and American students the narrow and 
broken bridge, the pioneer of better, which 
scarcely spans the gulf between experimental 
physiology and therapeutics ; and to those who 
know how much each of these sister sciences 
depends upon the other for support and even bare 
existence, Dr. Brunton’s labours, as compiler 
and investigator, are most welcome. Medical 
students will find here all that there is of 
examinable value in Garrod and more, much of 
what is in Binger and more; but justice and 
gratitude to old friends compel us to add that, 
while Dr. Brunton cannot excel the one in dry 
light, he has no pretensions to Dr. Singer’s vivid 
and fascinating style, which makes the young 
readers of that stimulating teacher more san¬ 
guine than even the rose-red book itself. 

Elementary Text Boole of Entomology. By 
W. P. Kirby. With 87 plates containing over 
650 figures. (Sonnenachein.) This is a ooncise 
—far too ooncise—attempt to give a popular 
description of the 270 families of insects in 
240 pages of octavo text, illustrated by far too 
great a number of figures representing many 
insects of no popular interest, copied from 
other well-known works, such as Guerin’s 
Iconographie, the Crochard edition of the Regne 
animal, Chenu’s Encydopidie, &c. In such a 
confined space Mr. Kirby, a well-known and 
hard-working entomologist, has done his best 
to give a very slight notion of the immense 
amount of materials before him. Of the 650 
figures the larger ones give a fair but unooloured 
idea of the insects they are intended to repre¬ 
sent, although the unfortunate wooden-like 
legs of all M. Blanchard’s figures in the Regne 
animal are here servilely copied. If one-tmrd 
of the figures had been entirely omitted, and 
another third replaced by figures illustrating 
the transformation and natural history of 
the different families (almost entirely omitted 
in the work), the space thereby gained would 
have allowed the introduction into the book of 
a large amount of popular matter of a character 
similar to that in the ten pages devoted to the 
family of the ants, while the family of the 
bees, Apidae, is restricted to two pages. And 
here we must protest against the three figures 
of the male, worker, ana queen of the common 
hive bee, whioh are most unsatisfactory. Of 
the transformations of insects, representations 
are given of only four larvae of beetles and 
two caterpillars (of the death’s head hawk- 
moth and silkworm). A considerable space 
might have been gained in the text if a wort 
note of the sise, colour, and locality of each 
species figured in the plates had been intro¬ 
duced into the explanatory, sometimes nearly 
blank, pages opposite each plate, thereby saving 
much trouble in back reference. We would 
also suggest in any future edition tbe addition 
of an alphabetical index to the genera intro¬ 
duced. As it is, the volume is brought out in a 
handsome style as regards paper, printing, and 


binding, and forms a pretty drawing-room 
table book. 

Where to find Fern*, with a Special Chapter on 
the Perns round London. By P. G. Heath. 
(S. P. C. K.) Mr. Heath’s latest introduction 
to the world of ferns is illustrated with sketches 
of likely situations (as Torbay, and the Palls of 
Lodore) and with drawings of all the species of 
British ferns reduced (and, as it seems to us, 
very carefully reduced) from those in his Fern 
Portfolio. It will be found a useful pocket- 
companion for those who have the patience to 
go fern-hunting. A holiday might be pleasantly 
and profitably spent in working over Mr. 
Heath's lists for one or more than one county. 
The chief thing that mars the usefulness of this 
otherwise excellent little book is that he gives 
no synonyms for his species; and there will, 
therefore, be some little difficulty in bringing 
his lists into relation with those of other 
writers. Thus, the Nephrodium montanum 
of Baker, N. oreopteri* of Hooker, Aipidium 
oreopteri* of Bentnam, Lattraea oreopteri* of 
Babington, appears in Mr. Heath’s account as 
Lattraea montana only ; and this also is a name 
which wo do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere. (The fern in question is, we are 
afraid, no longer to be found on Shotover, or 
elsewhere in Oxfordshire.) There seems, also, 
to be some confusion in the nomenclature 
of Woodtia. Bentham’s Handbook recognises 
W. hyperborea and IF. ilvemi* (whioh it calls 
“the Alpine W.’’): Mr. Heath nas IF. ilvenii* 
and also IF. alpina, a name unknown to the 
ordinary books, though the plant must from 
the description = IF. hyperborea. The time of 
fruiting might be added with advantage to each 
notice. 

We have also received;— Physical Expression: 
its Modes and Principles, by Francis Warner, 
with fifty-one Illustrations, “International 
Scientific Series” (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); 
A Phylogenetic Claasification of Animal*, for the 
use of Students, by W. A. Herdman, with 
Illustrations (Macmillan); The Chemistry of 
Cookery, by W. Mattieu Williams (Chatto & 
Windus); The Sun: a Familiar Description of 
his Phaenomena, by the Bev. T. W. Webb 
(Longmans); The Oeology of Qeneti*: an 
Enquiry into the Credentials of the Mosaic 
Becord of Creation, by E. Colpitts Bobinson 
(Elliot Stock); The Metaphysical Aspect of 
Naturcd History: an Address to the Bochester 
Natural History Society, by Stephen MoncktOn 
(H. E. Lewis); Life: the Explanation of It, 
by Major W. Sedgwick (W. Thacker); A Manual 
of Health Science, adapted for Use in Schools 
and Colleges, by Andrew Wilson (Longmans); 
“The Young Collector”— British Butterflies, 
Moths, and Beetle*, by W. P. Kirby (Sonnen- 
schein); Blackie’s “ Elementary Text Books ” 
— Botany, by Vincent T. Murchd; Magnetism 
and Electricity, by W. G. Baker (Blackie & Son); 
&c., &c. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the British 
Association is to be held at Aberdeen, from 
September’ 9 to 17, under the presidency 
of Sir Lyon Playfair. The Senatus of the 
university have placed at the disposal of the 
executive committee their halls and lecture- 
rooms in Marischal College, to be used as 
reception-rooms, and for the meetings of several 
of the sections; while the city and county 
authorities have similarly granted their halls. 
For the general meetings the music-hall, 
capable of containing an audience of about 
three thousand, has been engaged, along with 
the adjoining rooms. It has been arranged to 
hold two conversaziones in the new Art Gallery 
and Gray’s Art School adjoining, in which a 
loan collection of paintings, got together by 
the Aberdeen Artists’ Society, will be on ex¬ 


hibition during the time of the meeting, as also 
collections illustrative of the natural history of 
the North of Scotland. 

The Geologists’ Association has arranged a 
visit to the South of Belgium, commencing on 
August 10. The party will be under the 
guidance of several local directors, including 
M. Dupont, the director of the Geological 
Survey of Belgium; M. Benard, the eminent 
petrologist of the Brussels Museum, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the Ardennes; Prof. 
Gosselet, of Lille, who has written a sketch of 
the geology of the country, for the special use 
of the association; and Mr. Purves, formerly 
of the Geological Survey of Scotland, and for 
many years an officer of the Belgian Survey, to 
whom the general local arrangements have been 
entrusted. The area to be visited comprises the 
Cambrian, Silurian and Devonian rocks of the 
Ardennes, the magnificent section of carbon¬ 
iferous limestone alot g the valley of the Meuse, 
between Dinant and Namur, and the famous 
grotto of Han, near Bochefort. 

The Council of University College, London* 
have instituted a Chair of Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing, and have appointed Dr. J. A. Fleming to 
be the first professor. 

The Darwin medal, founded by the Midlan d 
Union of Scientific Societies for original re¬ 
search, has been awarded this year to Mr. 
W. J. Harrison, of Birmingham. 

Mb. William Maclkay has endowed four 
science fellowships of £400 each in the Univer¬ 
sity of Sydney. Candidates must have already 
taken the degree of B.A.; they must promise 
to engage in original research; and they must 
not hold any other salaried appointment. The 
term is for one year, renewable on proof of 
good work done. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mb. B. W. Frazer has been appointed Lec¬ 
turer in Telugu and Tamil in University Col¬ 
lege, London. 

Under the title of The Date of Patahjali, 
Prof. Bhandarkar, of the Deccan College, Bom¬ 
bay, has published a pamphlet of some twenty- 
four pages, in reply to Prof. Peterson, of the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. The latter pro¬ 
fessor would place the date of Patafijali in the 
third or possibly in the fourth century a.d. ; 
the former, following Goldsttlcker, would place 
it in the seoond century B.O. Indirectly, the 
question is of much importance in Sanskrit 
scholarship, for Patafijali is the author of a 
commentary on the V&rtikaa of Katy&yana, 
which are again a criticism on the Sfitras of the 
famous grammarian Panini. As considerable 
changes have taken place in the language 
between the time of Panini and the time of 
Katyayana, it is evident that the further back 
Patafijali is put so much further back must 
Panini also be put. 

The last issue of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillan) contains, inter alia, an obituary 
notice of the late H. A. J. Munro, by the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; an 
exegrtical study of Genesis xlix. 10, by Canon 
Driver; further notes in Latin lexicography, 
by Prof. Nettleship; some new suggestions on 
the Ibis, by Mr. Bobinson Ellis; critical notes 
on the Menaechmi of Plautus, by Mr. J. H. 
Onions; and a paper on “ The Forms of Divina¬ 
tion and Magic enumerated in Deuteronomy 
xviii. 10, 11,” by Prof. Bobertson Smith. 

Db. Emu. Hauskneoht has produced, in 
Prof. Zupitza’s Early English series, a most 
elaborate edition of the thirteenth-century 
romance of Floris and Blaunchefleur. With 
the help of the French original (and occasion¬ 
ally' of other versions) he has reconstruct^ out 
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thousands; and when to them are added 
reckoning-counters, badges and ornamental 
plaques, the numbers seem astonishing enough. 
In the endeavour to obtain a complete list of 
the whole of the English pieces the editors have 
evidently spared no trouble. Mr. Franks per¬ 
sonally went through most of the large foreign 
collections, and with the assistance of his col¬ 
league consulted nearly a hundred numismatic 
works bearing on the subject. We are not sure 
that an even superfluous completeness has 
not been attained, for the connexion with 
English history of a large number of the 
catalogued pieces is barely visible. It is, for 
example, hardly necessary to enumerate the 
whole series of Neapolitan coins on which 
Philip II. of Spain styles himself—during the 
lifetime of Queen Mary—King of England. 
Nor, again, should we have included a number 
of Dutch medals referring to the early years 
of the career of William III., which throw no 
direct light on English affairs. Nevertheless, 
it is always better to err on the side of 
superfluity than on that of meagreness, and 
we are, perhaps, hypercritical in complaining 
of the zeal of the compilers. One undoubted 
mistake, however, has been committed in 
arranging non-contemporary pieces in the 
same category as those struck at the date of 
the events winch they commemorate. Prize 
medals for Christ’s Hospital, for example, 
issued in the reign of George III., hardly 
appear to be in their proper place when 
ranged under the date 1553, merely because 
they display the head of Edward VI. on their 
obverse. Similarly, too, we are disappointed 
at finding the first catalogued item to be a 
medallion of William the Conqueror struck in 
1731 by the Genevese artist Dassier. 

The earliest contemporary medal which 
preserves the features of an Englishman is 
that of John Kendal, a Knight Hospitaler 
who distinguished himself at the siege of 
Rhodes in 1480. But this interesting 
piece was struck in Italy, not in England, 
and cannot fairly be styled an English medal. 
It was not till the reign of Henry VIII. 
that anything was produced on this side 
of the Channel, and in his time the issues 
were by no means lavish. Among the most 
striking of them is a large gold piece 
struck to commemorate the king’s assump¬ 
tion of the title of “ Supreme head on earth 
of the Church of England and Ireland.” 
The obverse gives a characteristic bust of 
Henry, while the reverse testifies to his 
well-known bent for learning, as it bears his 
name and style expressed at full length in 
Hebrew and Greek; the latter inscription ends 
with a curiously literal translation of the 
English title, *EN TH ’EKKAESIA TH2 
’AITAIAS ’AKPH *H KE4AAH. Most of 
the medals of the reign of Henry VIII. can 
be proved to be the work of Continental artists; 
the same is the case with the less numerous 
issues of Edward VI. and Mary, and, indeed, 
in almost every period the foreign medallists 
were as busy in England as those of native 
extraction. With the accession of Elizabeth, 
or, rather, with the outbreak of the great 
religious wars which form the central feature 
of her epoch, begins the long and numerous 
series of political medals which continues 
down to tiie death of Queen Anne. It is 
hardly necessary to say that medallists, both 
at home and in Holland, exhausted all their 


powers of adulation in complimenting the 
Virgin Queen. Not the least frequent cha¬ 
racter in which she is allegorically represented 
is that of Venus, a fact which shows that the 
artists had a fair idea of the royal foibles and 
aspirations. 

While the reign of James I. is rather com¬ 
monplace from the medallic point of view, 
that of Charles I. is perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing in the whole English series. Its distin¬ 
guishing feature is the number of military 
rewards and party symbols which it displays. 
The loyal badges worn by the Cavaliers during 
the Civil War are reckoned by the dozen; in 
nearly every case the main device is the 
king’s head. On the other hand, the Parlia¬ 
mentary generals struck a large variety of 
medals for distribution to their soldiery after 
successful contests. Of these we find pieces 
of Essex, the two Fairfaxes, Waller, Man¬ 
chester, Ireton, and Cromwell, as well as of 
less known chiefs such as Poyntz Brown and 
Rossiter. They have usually a portrait of the 
commander on the obverse, and some appropriate 
device or motto on the reverse. At first it would 
seem that these pieces were the personal gift 
of the general to his men; but afterwards 
the Parliament undertook the distribution of 
rewards, and we find an interesting series of 
naval as well as military medals struck by 
the authority of the government. Borne of 
them bear inscriptions commemorating the 
action for which they were granted, e.g., fob 
ximrxxr sib vice nr sxvnro r* tbivxph fibbed 
nr FIGHT WITH T* DUCH [*»c] IK JULY 1653. 
Others, like our modem “long service" 
medals, show types of more general signifi¬ 
cance. Many of the series have considerable 
artistic merit, as the brothers Simon, who 
worked for the mint of the Commonwealth, 
were engravers of great taste and skill. In 
beauty their productions far surpass those of 
Rawlins and the other medallists of the 
Royalist party. 

From tiie accession of Cromwell to power 
till the death of Queen Anne English politics 
were inextricably mixed with those of Hol¬ 
land. Hence it is not strange to find that 
the Dutch medals of this period which require 
notice are almost as numerous as the British. 
They deal not only with battles and treaties, 
but with the internal affairs of the United 
Kingdom, commemorating, for example, the 
imprisonment of the Seven Bishops and the 
Assassination plot of 1696. The campaigns of 
'William III. and Marlborough are illustrated 
by a whole host of pieces, issued for the most 
part in Holland and Germany; while for the 
rather inglorious wars of Charles II. the 
French series, struck to glorify Louis XIV., 
can also be consulted. 

With the advent of the House of Hanover 
the medallic art seems to have languished in 
England. The dull prosperity of Walpole’s 
ascendancy is marked by very few memorials, 
and those are mainly commonplace pieces 
complimenting the royal family. The wars 
of George II. proved more fruitful in medals. 
Commencing with Vernon’s half-forgotten 
exploit at Porto Bello, every engagement of 
importance is chronicled in silver or bronze. 
A well-intentioned association, the Society 
for the Promotion of Arts and Commerce, 
attempted with some success to revive the 
medallic art of the previous century; and a 
few productions, notably Veo’s medal com¬ 


memorating the battle of Culloden, attain 
a high degree of merit. We trust that'Messrs. 
Franks and Grueber will some day find time 
to carry their researches down to the end of 
the reign of George III. 80 good a book as 
this deserves completion, and we feel ourselves 
left in mid air when the break occurs in the 
middle of the 8even Years’ War. 

We may, perhaps, be permitted, in con¬ 
clusion, to point out a few weaknesses in the 
Latinity of the translators. Perduellti is a 
“rebel,” not an “assassin”; Vagetur does 
not mean “ it will move ”; nor jug » eoncordia 
florent, “they flourish under a concordant 
yoke.” These and several other slips of the 
kind ought to have been corrected. 

C. Oman. 


WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION OF THE 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

Ox Saturday last the Royal Scottish Academy 
opened an autumn exhibition of works in water - 
oolour by living artists—the first, it is hoped, 
of an annual series of similar gatherings. The 
large increase in the number of the practitioners 
of the art in Scotland during recent years has 
demanded that greater space should be devoted 
to the display of their productions than is 
afforded by the single, and small, water-colour 
room of the Academy’s spring exhibition, and 
this demand has been fully justified by the 
excellence of many of the works in question. 
The formation of the Society of Scottish Water¬ 
colour Painters, and the opening by dealers of 
various small exhibitions, have been efforts to 
meet the want; but it is satisfactory to find that 
the Academy has now taken up the matter, 
and that there is a prospect of an annual dis ■ 
play of water-colours in Scotland on a scale 
approaching that of the exhibitions of the 
Institute in Piccadilly, and of a similarly repre¬ 
sentative character. 

On the present occasion water-colours to the 
number of about a thousand have been brought 
together, mainly by local artists, though a few 
works, including examples of Pettie, Mac- 
Whirter, F. Powell, John Burr, Tom Lloyd, 
and R. W. Allan, oome from London, and D. 
A. C. Artz, W. Maris, A. Newhuys, and B. J. 
Blommers, among others, send examples of 
foreign art. The landscape painters of the 
Academy are fully represented, Messrs. Smart, 
Waller-Paton, Beattie-Brown, and McDonald, 
exhibiting numerous works; while a series of 
eleven singularly delicate and sensitive little 
subjects are specimens of the style of art to 
which the president. Sir William Douglas, has 
exclusively devoted himself during reoent years. 
Sir Noel Paton and Mr. Herdman both exhibit 
careful and detailed studies of foreground rock; 
and the latter sends, in addition, several ideal 
heads in colour and in black-and-white. Mr. 
Lockhart shows both landscape and figure 
subjects. The former indude several subjects 
on the Fife ooast and his noble view of the city 
and cathedral of Durham, which has been 
already exhibited in London. He also exhibits 
brilliant replicas of his “ Gil Bias,” and “ Don 
Quixote,” and a large and somewhat altered 
version of his picture of the “ Cid,” here entitled 
“A Champion of the Cross." 

Among the works of the younger painters are 
some very spirited and brilliant subjects by 
Mr. T. Scott and Mr. J. Douglas. Mr. T. 
Austin Brown’s “ Mused Beds ” is delightfully 

S ure and pearly in tone. “ In Sussex,” by Mr. 

:. W. Allan, is suooessful in its rendering of 
dear morning sky; and Mr. J. T. Rom shows 
true poetic sentiment in his sea-piece with calm 
water, mirroring great clouds that pause in 
their white vastneM overhead, broken by the 
level lines of languid waves mid by the dark 
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curve of “The Lost Net.” The works in 
portraiture include some graceful studies of 
children by Mr. Otto Leyde, and an excep¬ 
tionally solid and po werful head of a lady by 
Mr. A. Melville, who also shows two effective 
Oriental scenes. 

Among the works in black and white 
are various delioate pen subjects by Mr. 
George Reid, some early figure-studies by Mr. 
W. D. McKay, various large drawings in light 
and shade by Mr. Gourlay Steel and Mr. John 
Smart, and etchings by Messrs. MaoWhirter, G. 
8. Perrier, and George Aitkman; while works of 
sculpture are exhibited by Messrs. Clark 
Stanton, W. G. and D. W. Stevenson, T. Stuart 
Burnett—who shows the model for his colossal 
statue of “ Rob Roy ”—and C. McBride. 

J. M. Gray. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. Stanley Lane-Poole, who is engaged 
in preparations for his Fasti Arabici, or Synopsis 
of Mohammedan Coins, will be much obliged 
by private collectors informing him of the 
extent of their cabinets of Arabic ooins, and, if 
possible, sending suoh coins as they believe to 
be unrepresented in the British Museum to him 
for examination. Even a single unpublished 
specimen will be valuable. Communications 
and coins (registered) should be addressed to 
him to the care of the Keeper of Coins, British 
Museum. 

MM. Gouph, & Co. have on view in their 
gallery to-day (Saturday) Mr. Val Prinsep’s 
portrait of the late General Gordon. This pic¬ 
ture, we are informed, is the only portrait 
painted from life of the Hero of Khartum. It 
represents General Gordon as Mandarin of the 
Yellow Jacket and Red Button, the rank con¬ 
ferred on him by the Chinese Government. 
It has been lent by the Mess of the Royal 
Engineers, for whom it was painted. 

By arrangement with the Sunday Society 
both the Grosvenor Gallery and the galleries of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-Colour will 
be opened on the two last Sundays of the pre¬ 
sent month. To-morrow (July 19) admission 
will be confined to members of the Sunday 
Society; but on July 26 admission will be free 
to all who obtain tickets from the hon. secre¬ 
tary, whose address is 8 Park Place Villas, W. 

Under the title of English Bell* and Bell 
Lore; their Founders, Inscriptions, Traditions, 
and Peculiar Uses, a volume left in MS. by the 
late Thomas North is now being prepared for 
the press by the Rev. W. Beresford, of Leek, 
Staffordshire. It will consist of about 160 pages 
of letterpress, with fifty illustrations; and it 
will be issued to subscribers at the prioe of 7s. 6d. 

The Royal Cambrian Academy of Art will 
open its third annual exhibition on Monday 
next at Cardiff, in the buildings of the South 
Wales University College. Excepting the work 
of members of the Academy, and of other 
Welsh artists, all the other pictures have been 
selected for exhibition by a committee who paid 
a visit to London for the purpose. 

The copies by Teniers of a portion of the 
famous gallery of the Archduke Leopold 
William, which are now on view at Mr. Davis’s 
gallery in New Bond Street, are well woith 
seeing. Charming in tone and colour, and 
sympathetic in their rendering of the originals, 
they justify Teniers’s claim to be called the 
Proteus of Painters. It is strange that with 
so evident an appreciation of such masters as 
Titian and other great Venetians his own 
original work should bear so little trace of their 
influence. It is greatlv to his credit that “ in 


careful and interesting list by Mr. Georg. 


Soharf of the pictures at Blenheim which was 
published in 1862. It is well worth the six- 

r oe charged for it. At Mr. Davis’s can also 
seen a copy of the " Theatrum Piotorium 
Davidis Teniers,” originally published in 1660, 
with engravings of all these piotures (except 
three) and 127 more (244 in all) copied by 
Teniers from the Archduke’s collection. The 
proceeds of the exhibition will be devoted to 
the Working Men’s Convalescent Home at St. 
Margaret's Bay, Kent. 

“ Gordon at Khartoum” is the title of a 
picture painted by Mr. Lawes Diokinsou and 
exhibited at 57 Pau Mall. The General is repre¬ 
sented standing at sunrise on the roof of his 
residence on the last day of the siege. In one 
hand he holds his Bible, in the other a bino¬ 
cular. Considering that Mr. Dickinson was 
guided entirely by photographs and some 
hints given by the family, he may be congratu¬ 
lated on his success. The figure has a noble 
bearing, and there is a far-off look in the eyes 
which accords well with the known character 
of his subject; but Mr. Dickinson has avoided 
the temptation to overdo the sentiment of the 
situation. He has made his Gordon simple 
and manly, and we hope that the prooeeds of 
the exhibition and of the engraving from the 

S ioture will substantially increase the Gordon 
[emorial Fund. The room is hung with some 
interesting trophies of the hero’s campaigns in 
Africa ana China, and other relics lent for the 
oooasion by Sir Henry Gordon. These include 
a oopy of the pewter medal struck by Gen. 
Gordon during the siege of Khartum, and an 
Arabic letter from him to the Mudir of Don- 
gola. 

A few water-colours by M. Jules Lessore, 
the well-known French artist, are tp be seen in 
the rooms of Messrs. Buck & Reid, at 179 New 
Bond Street. The name given to the small col¬ 
lection is “ Pioturesqne London,” and the sub¬ 
jects are all well-known views in the metropolis. 
The simple and sombre style of the artist, with 
its sober colour and broad treatment, is well 
suited to the massive architecture and grey 
atmosphere of London; and his views of St. 
Paul’s, St. Mary-le-Strand, Whitehall, and 
Trafalgar Square, are solemn and characteristic. 

The Acadlmie des Inscriptions has divided 
the Hauteroche numismatics! prize between 
Prof. Percy Gardner, of the British Museum, 

I for his Types of Greek Coins, and M. Six for his 
' classification of the ooins of Cyprus. 

The new part of the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society (vol. viii., part 1) con- 
tains Prof. E. C. Clark’s paper on the Greek 
inscription at Brough, which was read before 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on Feb¬ 
ruary 23, and of which an abstract has already 
appeared in the Academy. Of the other con¬ 
tents of the number the most noteworthy is a 
paper by the editor, Mr. R. S. Ferguson, on 
the question, “ Why Alston is in the Diocese of 
Durham and in the County of Cumberland.” 
The difficulty of the problem lies in the latter 
part of the question. The parish, according to 
physical geography, ought to be in North¬ 
umberland, the only access to it from Cumber¬ 
land being over a steep mountain pass. Mr. 
Ferguson’s solution is that the district of 
Tyndale, in which Alston is situate, was held by 
the Scottish kings as a feudal benefice under 
the kings of England, but that the overlord 
retained his rights over the silver mines at 
Alston. The miners had to pay their dues to 
the nearest officer of the English crown, who 
was the sheriff of Carlisle, and thus Alston 
came to be regarded as a portion of the county 
of which Carlisle was tne head. Mr. W. 
Nanson contributes an article on tire manorial 
records of Alston. The writer is puzzled by 
the local word geast in the sense of “ pasture,” 


which he supposes to be cognate with guest. It 
is really the Old French gists (now gits). The 
part also contains the report of the committee 
appointed to superintend the excavations of the 
Roman camp at Low Borrow Bridge, but the 
diggings seem to have been unproductive of 
results. There are a large number of papers of 
local interest, testifying to the remarkable 
activity of the society. 

MUSIC. 

MUSIC AT THE INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

A concert of sacred music was given last 
Tuesday afternoon at the Inventions Ex¬ 
hibition under the direction of Mr. W. S. 
Rockstro. The first part of the pro¬ 
gramme included Palestrina’s “ Missa Brevis ” 
and Allegri’s “Miserere.” These two famous 
walks were performed by a choir about equal 
in number, if not in quality, to that of the 
Sis tine Chapel. Palestrina’s music is chaste 
and solemn, but in listening to it one oan 
hardly understand the extraordinary enthusi¬ 
asm which it kindled three centuries ago. But 
then musical ears had been wearied by masses 
overladen with counterpoint and ornament, 
and the pure strains of Palestrina naturally 
formed a sudden aud striking contrast. Ana 
the conditions under which his music is given 
at Rome are so different from those of concert 
performances that it really seems almost as 
unfair to produce his Masses in the concert- 
room as to give Wagner’s music-dramas away 
from the stage. The cathedral of St. 
Peter’s, with altar, priests, intonation, incense, 
is as necessary to the one as scenery and 
acting are to the other. The “Miserere” of 
Allegri is a composition which, apart from its 
surroundings, loses in effect far more than that 
of Palestrina. It has acquired much of its 
celebrity from the jealousy with which it was 
long guarded, for the Pope allowed no one to 
oopy it. Burney in his Seise speaks of the 
impression made by it, but, as he says, in con¬ 
junction with the solemn rites. Then, of course, 
Mozart added to its fame by taking it down 
during a performance at the Sis tine Chapel in 
1770. Leopold Mozart, proud of his son’s 
clever feat, made much of it. Historians, with 
less excuse, have repeated and even exagge¬ 
rated the tale. It was, after all, not a 
very wonderful affair ; for the music is 
simple, there is little of it, and some strains 
are repeated several times, and in slow time. 
Mozart was certainly young in years when 
he wrote it down, but, in intellect, a man. 
The “ Miserere ” forms part of the Holy 
Week service called “Tenebrae.” Allegri’s 
setting, composed in 1638, is extremely simple. 
A portion of the fifty-first Psalm is arranged 
for nine voices; some verses in five parts as 
tutti, some in four for solo voices, and part 
of the last verse for both combined. In 1714 
Tomma 80 Bai set the very same words to 
music, and the two compositions are much 
alike. Since 1714 the “Miserere” has been 
performed, partly from Allegri, partly from 
Bai. Mr. Rockstro professed to give certain 
embellishments, called “ Abbellimenti,” on the 
authority of Cardinal Alfieri; but he intro¬ 
duced one whioh is not given among the 
“Abbellimenti” published by the cardinal at 
Lugano in 1840. Neither did Mr. Rockstro 
give the Allegri and the Bai verses in the 
order mentioned by the cardinal. The second 
part of the programme included a very in¬ 
teresting harpsiohord solo, “ Praeludium and 
Arrangement of ‘ Een Kindeken is uns ge- 
boren, ” by Dr. John BulL It was well 
played on a double harpsiohord, but the name 
of the performer was not given. After this 
oame anthems by English composers of the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—Bedford, 
Tallis, Farrant, and Gibbons. The only one of 
these four belonging to the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury is Gibbons, and he flourished in the early 
part—for he died in 1625, and not 1685, as stated 
on the programme. As representative oi the 
seventeenth century Purcell certainly ought to 
.have been selected. The choir sang the Pales¬ 
trina Mass and some of the anthems with taste 
and expression. 

On Wednesday afternoon the first of threecon- 
oerta of music of the Netherland Schools of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries was 

£ *ven in the Royal Albert Hall. M. Daniel de 
inge is the director, and he has brought with 
him a selected choir of vocal soloists from 
Amsterdam. M. S. de Lange is the organist. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 


(1360-1432), the reputed head of the first Flemis 
School. The fifteenth century produced the 
famous Ockeghem and the still more famous 
Joaquin des Prds. The greatest name of the 
sixteenth century is of course Orlando Lassus. 
But the programmes contain not only works by 
these important men, but others by composers 
less well-known, but equally worthy of notice. 
From a perusal of the scores kindly forwarded 
to us by M. de Lange, we believe that the 
sacred and secular works of Obrecht of the 
fifteenth century, and those of Sweelinck of the 
sixteenth century, which will be given at these 
ooncerts, will excite in no small degree the 
interest and admiration of musicians. Next 
week we shall speak more in detail about the 
various works. For the present we have only 
to praise the scheme, and to say that the 
first concert last Wednesday afternoon was 
most interesting, and we were sorry not to see 
a larger audience. The time originally fixed 
was changed at the last moment, and so prob¬ 
ably many came at five o’olock only to find 
that all was over. M. de Lange directs the small 
body of excellent vocalists with the utmost care 
and ability. For some of the numbers a larger 
choir would have been desirable; and lor 
the delicate songs in the second part a smaller 
room. M. S. de Lange, an aooomplished 
organist, played solos by Sweelinck and Bach. 
A Eyrie, by Dufay, and a part-song of Orlan- 
dus Lassus, were encored. The concerts on 
Thursday and Saturday ought to be well 
attended. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A Handel commemoration was held last 
Tuesday evening at Westminster Abbey in aid 
of the Boyal Society of Musicians of Great 
Britain. The Dettingen “ Te Deum” was given 
with full orchestra and ohorus, and the perform¬ 
ance, on the whole, was a good one. Dr. 
Bridge, the Abbey organist, played Handel’s 
Concerto in D minor from the second set, pub¬ 
lished after the composer’s death as op. 7. 
Mdme. Albani sang “ Angels ever bright and 
fair.” The Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest,” con¬ 
cluded the Handel celebration. The orchestra 
was conducted by Dr. Bridge, except, of course, 
for the accompaniment to the organ concerto, 
when Dr. Stainer took his place. The Abbey 
was crowded. 

Chevalier L. E. Bach gave a ooncert on 
July 10 at St. James’s Hall. He flayed Beet¬ 
hoven’s pianoforte Concerto in C minor, and his 
rendering, though not altogether satisfactory, 
deserves praise. He ought not, however, to 
misuse Beethoven’s cadenza for first movement 
bv altering and adding to it. He gave a 
dapriccio for pianoforte and orchestra of his 
own composition, and Mdme. Stirling sang some 
of his “ Carols of Cradleland.” Miss Henson, 
a vocalist from New Tork, made a favourable 
dibut. Big, Ban dagger was the conductor. 
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LITERATURE. 

The History of Hampton Court Palace in 
Tudor Times. Illustrated with One Hun¬ 
dred and Thirty Autotypes, Engravings, 
Etchings, Haps, and Plans. By Ernest 
Law. (Bell.) 

It is seldom that one comes across so satis¬ 
factory a combination of research and recital 
as this volume presents. Mr. Law has spared 
no pains in the collection of facts, and shown 
no little skill in his treatment of them. 
Original authorities have been largely con¬ 
sulted, and the author has availed himself 
fully of “the opportunities of investigating 
every nook and corner of the palace ” which 
have been given to him. The history thus 
obtained is, so far as it extends, very com¬ 
plete ; and we trust that nothing will occur 
to prevent Mr. Law from carrying out his 
intention of bringing down the annals to the 
present time, and adding the index, which is 
essential to the right use and appreciation of 
such a work. It is certainly a matter of sur¬ 
prise that Hampton Court should have had no 
historian until the present time, but Mr. 
Law, we are bound to add, has taken care that 
it should be no matter of regret. 

The manor of Hampton was the property 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem at the close of the twelfth century, 
and continued in their possession until acquired 
by Cardinal Wolsey in 1514. Some sort of 
manor-house existed on the site of the present 
palace from an early date, and there is 
evidence of its having been occupied for a 
brief period by Elizabeth of York; but no 
traces of the building have ever been dis¬ 
covered, and its materials were probably em¬ 
ployed as foundations for the later structure. 
Wolsey began to build almost as soon as he 
got possession of the manor, his first act 
being the enclosure of the park and the laying 
out of the gardens. “ Twixs to bind therber ” 
—that is, twigs to construct the arbour (in 
which the Cardinal loved to sit of an evening) 
—is an item in the early accounts still pre¬ 
served in the Record Office. The attention 
paid to such matters' as an abundant supply 
of pure water and the safe disposal of sewage 
is remarkable. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the former work may be gained from the 
facts that about 250 tons of lead were em¬ 
ployed in the construction of the pipes, and 
that the price of lead was nearly £5 a ton. 
In estimating the value at £50,000 of our 
money Mr. Law seems to us to overshoot the 
mark, but not if we include the cost of laying 
these pipes the whole way from Coombe Hill, 
a distance of three miles, and conveying them 
across the bed of the Thames. 

All the author’s investigations have failed 
in bringing to light the name of the architect 
employed by Wolsey in designing the plans 
of the palace. The name of James Bettes 


occurs as master of the works, and mention is 
also made in the account rolls of Nicholas 
Townley, chief comptroller, and of Laurence 
Stubbes, paymaster of the works, and Henry 
Williams, surveyor; but we are left in doubt 
whether we should not attribute the design 
of Hampton Court to Wolsey himself, fol¬ 
lowing the illustrious examples of William 
of Wykeham, William of Waynflete, and 
other mediaeval prelates. It must not be 
forgotten that to a much greater extent 
than nowadays every workman was then 
an artist, and the line which now sepa¬ 
rates the architect from the artisan was 
a very thin one. There is certainly much 
reason to believe that, although Wolsey em¬ 
ployed foreign workmen for executing the 
ornamental details, the general design came 
from an English mind, uninfluenced by the 
renaissance of Italian art. It seems some¬ 
what difficult to define exactly the limits of 
the cardinal’s palace, as it received so many 
alterations and additions after his death, and 
especially at the hands of Henry VIII.; but 
the west front and the Pirst Court or Base 
Court were undoubtedly tho work of Wolsey; 
and the Clock Court, with the hall on one 
side and the chapel on the other, formed his 
residence. The whole structure, Mr. Law 
thinks, was not much smaller than the exist¬ 
ing one, which covers eight acres and contains 
a thousand rooms. Both outside and inside 
there was a marvellous amount of decoration. 
The terra-cotta medallions upon the gateway 
turrets were supplied by Joannes Maiano., and 
to him or to his school must be also assigned 
the very beautiful device, of ■which the 
cardinal’s arms form the centre, which orna¬ 
ments the inner side of the Clock Tower 
gateway. Of the splendour and variety which 
the internal decorations exhibited we can 
form but a faint idea. Cavendish, in his 
metrical life of his master, used no exaggera¬ 
tion of language when he spoke of 

“ My byldvnges somptious, the roffes with gold 
and byse, 

Shone lyke tho sone in myd-day sphere 

Crufiely entaylled, os connyng could devise, 

With images embossed, most lively did appear; 

Expertest artificers that were both farre and 
nere, 

To beautyfie my howssys, I had them at my will, 

Thus I wanted nought my pleasures to fulfil.” 

Ard the furniture displayed a corresponding 
degree of magnificence. It threw the king’s 
quite into the shade, and provoked the 
envy of others besides the monarch who 
ultimately made it his own. Mr. Law devotes 
a whole chapter to the cardinal’s tapestry, 
curtains, and carpets, and in reading it one 
is reminded of the description of Solomon’s 
“ exceeding magnifieal ” temple. Of course, 
the household and retinue were on a similarly 
stately scale; and the foreign ambassadors who 
enjoyed the cardinal’s hospitality carried back 
to their own country “ a glorious report” of 
the chambers glittering with innumerable 
vessels of gold and silver, and the two hundred 
and four score beds hung with silk, and re¬ 
served for the enjoyment of strangers. 

Such was Hampton Court in Wolsey’s time, 
and its splendour was rather enhanced than 
diminished after Henry VIII. hafl laid his 
hands upon it. Tho royal household required 
greater accommodation, and the tastes of the 
king himself found gratification not merely 
in enlarged kitchens and cellars, but also in a 


hall of grander proportions and new apart-* 
ments and ampler gardens. Much of Henry’s 
time was passed at Hampton Court, and— 
says testimony unimpeachable—the galleries 
are still haunted by the spectres of Jane 
Seymour and Catherine Howard, and the tall, * 
gaunt form of Mrs. Penn, Prince Edward’s 
nurse. 

But we have said enough to indicate that 
Mr. Law has been successful in finding a 
most interesting subject for his pen, and has 
done wisely in giving to it the most thorough 
treatment. Every page of his book bears 
traces of care, and it will be read with 
pleasure not only by the historian and the 
antiquary, but by every one who shares in 
the English fondness for the relics of a 
glorious past. Charles J. Robdtsoh. 


Victor Hugo, his Life and Work. By G. 

Barnett Smith. (Ward & Downey.) 

This volume appears very opportunely; per¬ 
haps almost too opportunely li the author was 
at all desirous that his book should occupy a 
permanent place in the literature of the 
subject. Mr. Barnett Smith has been at 
great pains to bring together the facts of 
Victor Hugo’s life; he has collected a good 
many interesting contemporary criticisms on 
Victor Hugo’s works; he has carried his story 
quite to the end, and told of Victor Hugo’s 
death, and of the posthumous honours which 
France has paid to her dead poet; and he has 
done all this in a volume published well 
within three weeks after Victor Hugo 
was laid for his last long sleep in the re¬ 
paganised Pantheon. The final word on 
Victor Hugo was searoely to be penned under 
such conditions. 

And, indeed, it may be doubted whether 
the final word on Victor Hugo can just now 
be spoken at all. The man is too great and 
too near to us. Not far from seventy years 
have gone by since Chateaubriand, un¬ 
questionably the foremost French writer of 
the time, described him as an “ enfant 
sublime.” Sixty years and more have run 
their course since his Odes et Ballades began 
a revolution in French poetry. During 
nearly the whole of that long lapse of time 
he has not ceased to occupy the position 
of protagonist in French literature. He 
led the great romantic movement of 1880, led 
it in poetry, in prose romance, and upon the 
stage. Passionately followed and passionately 
hated, he was in the very forefront of that 
great battle. Then, as comparative peace 
began to resume her sway, he published 
poems of greatest beauty. When the Coup 
d'Etat came in 1851, and he was driven into 
exile, he almost literally made the empire 
quail before the fiery shafts of his indignation. 
1 know no such other lava-stream of angry 
scathing rhetoric as glows through the pages 
of Napoleon le Petit. There are passages of 
scorn and pathos in the Chdtiments which it 
would be difficult to parallel in any language. 
The poet was so great that the antagonism 
between the exile and the emperor assumed 
the proportions of a personal duel—a duel in 
which it was not the poet who bit the dust. 
Nor did years seem to have any chilling 
influence on this exceptional nature. “ There 
exists,” said Sainte-Beuve, “in the great 
majority of men, a poet who has died in 
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youth, and whom the man survives.” But 
in Victor Hugo the poet never died. When 
the man had reached comparative old age 
the poet still grew in strength and vitality. 
The two first superb volumes of La Legtnde 
des Siieles were published when the author 
was some fifty-six years old; and these volumes 
were followed, quite to the last, by more 
verse, which, if not fully equal to that in 
power, might still have immortalised many 
another poet—and followed, too, by the series 
of prose romances so magnificently inaugurated 
by the Misirables. But I am not drawing up 
a catalogue of his achievements. <Pen passe, 
et des meilleurs. The record is bewildering. 
It seems to compel admiration. 

The character of the man also is grand and 
imposing. His buoyant optimism in adversity, 
his belief in the ultimate triumph of liberty 
and right, his hatred of wrong, his magnifi¬ 
cent charities—here again he overawes. In 
his great battle against the Empire he stands 
forth among Mb pigmy contemporaries like a 
hero of old. 

But if he is so great, and so near, as to 
excite in many an almost excess of admira¬ 
tion, there is some danger also lest those who 
dislike to follow the crowd should weigh 
unduly on Ms demerits. Like the voice of 
Mephistopheles, croaking discord amid the 
singing of the archangels, so docs the voice 
of certain critics, who by temperament are 
admirers of perfection rather than of force, 
break in upon the psalms of the Hugo wor- 
sMppers. Such a critic was Sainte-Beuve. 
Such critics are M. Scherer and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. Nor does hostile criticism experience 
any very great difficulty in finding the where¬ 
withal to justify its attitude—hostile criticism 
very seldom does. And here the flaws are 
obvious enough. A thinker, in the same sense 
that Goethe or Wordsworth were thinkers, 
Victor Hugo was not. Behind his art there is 
no large, sane, reasoned theory of life. When 
we strive to reach beyond his glowing words, 
we get a vague deism, a vague optimism, and 
nothing more. The command of language is 
so regal, the vocabulary so opulent, that they 
often serve to mask what is really poverty of 
idea. And the ideas are sometimes even 
grotesque. The poet’s flattery of France, of 
Paris, would be contemptible if it were not 
so absurdly sincere. Most of his later decla¬ 
matory verse is unreadable. His erudition is 
frequently fantastic. His tricks of antithesis 
are often painful. His politics, as a practical 
system, are about on a par with those of 
Shelley. 

So speak Victor Hugo’s detractors, not 
altogether without reason. And M. Zola, 
who is a pretty voluminous critic, though 
much more popularly known as a novelist, 
attacks him from another side. For M. Zola 
is the sworn foe of the ideal. He is 
for “naturalism,” for “experimentalism,” 
for facts, for the application of scientific ideas 
to literature. Bomance occupies the same 
position in Ms system that Christianity occu¬ 
pied in the system of Diderot and the Ency¬ 
clopaedists. It is the Infdme, the intolerable, 
the abominable thing. It is the corrupter 
of youth, and undermines society. Where¬ 
fore Victor Hugo, as chief saint in the church 
of the ideal, fares very badly at the hands of 
tMs iconoclast. Even the benefit of his in¬ 
fluence on the language is doubted. That is 


what comes of being judged by so rigid a 
moralist as M. Zola. 

And yet when both schools of critics have 
done their worst, how much remains standing! 
That a great deal of what Victor Hugo has 
written will live for the erudite and curious 
only—has not really in itself the elements of 
life—I hold to be true. Much of it, I con¬ 
fess, seems to me empty and unreadable now. 
But the residue ? That great body of verse 
wMch is perfect in form, wMch exhibits such 
superb metrical command over the rebellious 
French language, which lifts itself above the 
earth so readily upon its lyric wings—what 
shall we say of that ? An admirable narrator 
when he wished simply to narrate; a consum¬ 
mate artist, but not an artist only, for in his 
art there beat that pulse of humanity without 
wMch art is but craftsmanship; a master of 
such words as move the hearts of men, and 
play on feeling as on an instrument—what 
writer of our time can stand beside him for 
varied gifts ? He had so many—the gift of 
passion, of power, of grace, of musio, of 
gentleness, of scorn, and, almost alone among 
his contemporaries, of sublimity. He could 
reach pathos by the simplest means. He 
could wield- words that drew blood like a 
lash. Surely we who admire him so greatly 
cannot be deceived in thinking that there is 
much here against wMch fashion will beat in 
vain. Some of it surely will live for ever, 
and, with better fate than Tithonus, live for 
ever young. 

Meanwhile, if any English reader wants a 
fair epitome of Mdme. Hugo’s book on Victor 
Hugo’s earlier career, and of the other French 
books dealing with his life—in fact, a general 
account of Victor Hugo—then such reader 
will find his requirements not inadequately 
supplied by Mr. Barnett Smith. 

Fbakk T. Mabzials. 

Prolegomena to the History of Israel. "With a 
Reprint of the article “Israel” from the 
“Encyclopaedia Brittannica.” By Julius 
Wellhausen. Translated from the German 
under the Author’s Supervision by J. S. 
Black and C. A. Menzies. With Preface by 
Prof. W. R. Smith. (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black.) 

Messes. Black have earned the thanks of 
English biblical students by placing these two 
works of Prof. Wellhausen within their reach 
in the convenient form in which they here 
appear. The Prolegomena, published in 
German in 1883, is a second edition of the 
first (and as yet the only) volume of the 
History of Israel, wMch appeared in 1878, 
being in fact the same work, the changes 
(except in chap, viii., which has been en¬ 
larged and recast) being few and rarely more 
than verbal. The title that the work now 
bears indicates that it is not a Mstory properly 
so-called, but deals with the questions that 
must be determined before the history can 
be written—those, namely, relating to the 
character and date of the authorities, as 
estimated by comparison between themselves 
and with other writings of the Old Testament 
the dates of which may be assigned with 
certainty. 

The following outline of contents will in¬ 
dicate the scope and nature of the work. 
Prof. Wellhausen first examines the History 


of WorsMp in the Old Testament, review¬ 
ing in succession allusions and notices touch¬ 
ing the place of worsMp, customs respecting 
Sacrifice and the Sacred Feasts, the position 
and privileges of the tribe of Levi, and 
shows that the differences apparent in the 
three great strata of legislation embodied 
in the Pentateuch—viz., Exod. xx.-xxiii., 
Deuteronomy, and the Ceremonial Legislation 
or “ Priest*’ Code ”—correspond with vari¬ 
ations of usage presupposed, more or less 
distinctly, by the historical books for different 
periods of the national life. The History of 
Tradition is next examined; an unfavourable 
judgment is passed upon the Books of 
Chronicles; in Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
the importance is shown of distinguishing 
between the older sources incorporated by the 
compilers and the matter contributed by 
themselves, attention being further directed 
to the differences in character sometimes 
observable between the sources; lastly, in 
chap, viii., the two main threads of narra¬ 
tive, wMch are interwoven in the existing 
Hexateuch, are disengaged, and the cha¬ 
racter and aims of each contrasted. In the 
third part of the work, certain objections 
having been considered, the development of 
the oral into the written law is illustrated, 
the contrasts between the earlier and later 
periods of Israelitish history are emphasised, 
and the steps traced by which, through the 
intervention of the codified “Torah,” the 
teaching of the Rabbis took the place of that 
of the Prophets. The rest of the volume 
consists of the brilliant and suggestive sketch 
of the History of Israel contributed by Prof. 
Wellhausen to the edition, now in pro¬ 
gress, of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. This 
sketch is in the main a reprint from the 
Encydopaedia ; but the author has taken the 
opportunity to supply what was a defect in 
his original article, and has added a section 
(§ 11) on the relation of Judaism to Chris¬ 
tianity, showing how the Gospel, while pro¬ 
testing against the current tendencies of 
Judaism, developed the Mdden impulses of the 
Old Testament and realised its genuine aims. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a 
notice such as the present, to criticise effect¬ 
ively a volume raising so many questions, 
and full of such varied contents, as this of 
Prof. Wellhausen’s; a few general observa¬ 
tions must therefore suffice. Its aim, viewed 
as a whole, is to develops and illustrate a 
theory of the history and legislation of the 
ancient Hebrews which, though commonly 
associated with the name of Graf, has found 
its most able and powerful exponent in Prof. 
Wellhausen. According to that theory, the 
priestly legislation of the Pentateuch is the 
latest phase of Israelitish legislation, and 
represents legal and ceremonial usage as it was 
codified in, or shortly after, the Babylonian 
Captivity. The directions, or—to adopt the 
old Greek expression— Ocpums, wMch Exod. 
xviii. attributes, on civil matters, to Moses, 
and which, as regulating religious custom, 
appear in a comparatively primitive form in 
Exod. xxiii., passing afterwards into the hands 
of the priesthood, became a system of tradi¬ 
tionary lore; and this, expanded and gradu¬ 
ally added to, culminated (so far as the Old 
Testament is concerned) in the elaborate cere¬ 
monial regulations prescribed in the Priests’ 
Code. TMs view of the course of Israelitish 
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legislation is favoured, it is contended, by a 
comparison of the Pentateuchal codes among 
themselves, and confirmed, inferentially, if 
not directly, by notices contained in the 
historical books. It cannot bo denied that 
the arguments by which the theory is sup¬ 
ported are forcible, and that the explanations 
which it offers of the genesis of institutions 
and ideas are often just such as analogy 
would lead us to expect. The analysis of the 
Pentateuch, so far as regards the two main 
sources, Q and JE (which alone are here 
of importance), is, and has been for some 
time past, accomplished beyond reach of 
reasonable dispute; and in spite of assertions 
still persistently made to the contrary, there 
is not that total disagreement between critics 
which would suffice to show their method to 
be a false one, and the conclusions reached by 
it illusory. When, now, the legislation and 
historical conceptions of Q and JE are com¬ 
pared with one another and with Deuteronomy, 
the explanation which appears to account 
most completely for the differences between 
them seems to be the theory advocated by 
Wellhausen. Doubtless, in Wellhausen’s 
volume the reader will come across many 
arguments which depend upon premises arbi¬ 
trarily assumed, or which are otherwise 
inconclusive; he will also sometimes wish 
that the author would have permitted him¬ 
self to state facts as facts without the tone 
of depreciation which neither strengthens 
an argument nor commends it. But, when 
every deduction has been made on these 
accounts, there remains a substratum of 
indisputable fact which must impress him 
forcibly, and clearly demands recognition on 
the part of the biblical student and theologian. 
To be sure, the sources of the Pentateuch 
may individually be older than is supposed; 
yet it seems difficult to deny that relatively 
the most advanced, in both subject-matter 
and treatment, is that represented by Q. 
The real obstacle which prevents Well- 
hausen’s conception of the history of 
Israel from being estimated impartially is 
undoubtedly a theological one; but that his 
conception as such—apart from details which 
may be questionable and arguments of minor 
importance which may not bo ultimately 
sustained—is not incompatible with a full 
belief in the inspiration of the biblical writers, 
and the authority of their teaching as pre¬ 
paratory to the revelation of Christ, has been 
shown recently by F. E. Konig, and is prac¬ 
tically involved in the position occupied since 
1880 by Delitzsch. Por Delitzsch, though he 
criticises some of Wellhausen’s assumptions, 
and sharply censures the style in which parts 
of the Qeschichte are written, accepts almost 
unreservedly the critical analysis of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, recognises the double stream of pro¬ 
phetical and priestly tradition (the sources 
JE and Q), and allows that the latter was 
only finally arrested in or after the period of 
the exile. More, probably, even in the 
Priests’ Code has its origin in antiquity than 
Wellhausen is willing to allow; much reser¬ 
vation also may be necessary in accepting his 
judgments on some of the narratives in the 
historical books, especially in Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings; but the views which have hitherto 
prevailed cannot, it seems, in their integrity, 
be longer maintained; and the problem that 
now demands the attention |of theologians is 


to what extent, and in what direction, they 
must be modified. An essential preliminary 
is here, of course, a thorough investigation 
of the structure of the historical books, and 
of the character of their component parts—a 
subject which in ordinary commentaries is 
singularly ignored; nor should any who are 
able to do so omit to study the acute and 
masterly essay on “the Composition of the 
Hexateuch,” by the same author,* which 
establishes the critical premises upon which 
many of the arguments in the present 
volume depend. The problems which are 
suggested by an exact and conscientious 
study of the records of the Old Testament 
are intricate and difficult, and in all prob¬ 
ability some, from the imperfection of the 
data, must remain permanently unsolved; 
of others it would be ungenerous to deny that 
Prof. Wellhausen has contributed something 
towards the solution. 

The translation, it should be added, is well 
executed, the lucid and incisive style of the 
original being successfully preserved. 

S. B. Duivzb. 


France and Tongking: a Narrative of the 
Campaign of 1884 and the Occupation of 
Further India. By James George Scott 
(Shway Yoe). With Map and Two Plans. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

This book is a vivid and graphic account of 
the latest colonial possession of France, and 
a record, written in a free and easy style, of 
military the campaigns of 1883-84 by an eye¬ 
witness of good judgment. Not only in this 
country, but in France also, it will be read 
with profit by those who want to learn 
about a conquest which has cost so many 
men and so much money. The author was 
already known by a good description of 
the Burmese, signed with a pseudonym which 
is repeated over and over again on the title 
and map of this new work. He has described 
Tongking with a broadness of view and 
independence of mind which give his book 
a high place in the literature of the French 
expedition and its results. 

An exaggerated importance has been attri¬ 
buted in many quarters to the conquest 
of Tongking; and it is no secret that many 
private interests concerned in the enterprise 
had much to do with this exaggeration. 
The enormous mineral wealth of the country 
is gradually vanishing, not so much in reality 
as from the difficulties of working. It may 
be interesting to mention here that the 
country could not, for want of metal and 
other difficulties, coin its own money. The 
work was done at Macao by six manufactories, 
according to the official report of the Por¬ 
tuguese Governor, quoted by Mr. Ed. Toda 
in his article on Annam and its Minor Cur¬ 
rency (p. 67.) And it is a question whether 
the native population, which is of a low 
standard in every respect, will ever be incited 
to more work than is required for mere sub¬ 
sistence. The climate is injurious to Euro¬ 
peans, Even supposing the possibility of 
overcoming this difficulty, it could only be 
done by European emigration, of which 
France has none. Parts of the soil in her 
richest provinces are left bare for want of 

* In the Jahrbueher fur Deuttche Theologie, 1876 
and 1877. 


hands. Previous to 1789, when primogeni¬ 
ture was still in force, younger sons of all 
classes in society, having to provide for them¬ 
selves, did not shrink from going far away. 
Audacious pioneers created for the benefit of 
their mother country great colonies in India, 
Canada, &c. But now where can such men 
be found ? There is no incitement to leave 
home when every child has an equal share 
in the parent’s property. 

Mr. Scott shows us in a few telling words 
the condition of the most flourishing of the 
French colonies at the present time: 

“In 1880, leaving out of account the military 
and naval forces, there were in Saigon 1,099 
Europeans. Of these 1,047 were French, 17 
were English, and 12 Germans. The French¬ 
men were mostly servants of the Government; 
the rest were shopkeepers and the like. The 
Germans and English were the merchants, and 
could easily have bought up the rest of the 
population.” 

Such is the result of twenty years^of French 
colonisation. Mr. Scott gives several reasons 
which are interesting to quote: 

“The colony is too fax off, too little known. 
No one has an idea of what may not happen in 
a place where the government is so military and 
so despotio. The state does not yet aid emigra¬ 
tion (seriously). Frenchmen who have any 
money at all prefer to stay at home; those who 
have none might as well stay where they are. 
The Chinese alone used to be looked on with 
favour, and they were masters of the situation. 
Finally, a singular reason is given, which it is 
almost impossible for Englishmen to under¬ 
stand. Colonists are not allowed to make 
money or ruin themselves according to their 
own good pleasure. The Colonial Government 
mixes itself up in all their affairs. A governor 
can turn out anyone, whether Frenchmen or 
foreigner, whenever he pleases. The con¬ 
sequences of all this is that hardly a solitary 
Frenchman makes money in Saigon. There is 
abundance of money to be made, but those who 
make it are all foreigners, and moetiy Chinamen. 
If it were not that the colony is so near to the 
Middle Kingdom, it would hardly have attained 
to the moderate degree of prosperity which it 
now enjoys.” 

An avowed purpose of the late war by the 
French was the opening of China to their 
industry and products. This is, we are afraid, a 
great delusion. China is not the market-place 
for European goods in the future. Its popu¬ 
lation is not one of consumers which will 
alleviate the over-crowded European markets. 
Far from that, it is the reverse that will 
happen. The Chinese only want to be taught 
and they will be producers themselves, not 
for their own wants only, but also for other 
countries. The future of the Chinese is to 
be the great traders and producers of the 
world. The small wants and thrifty habits of 
John Chinaman make him a formidable com¬ 
petitor for European mechanics. 

The future of Tongking, which, in Mr. 
Scott’s own words, “ ought to be one of the 
finest in the East, if only the French will 
set about the right way to make it so,” is 
open to foreigners, and specially to Chinamen, 
and not apparently to the French themselves. 
But will the Chinese trust the French, and 
easily forget many sad incidents of the last 
war, such as the destruction of the arsenal at 
Fuchou by a military aotion which no 
subtlety will ever justify ? The plunder of 
the^Summer Palace, which has remained a 
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stain on the Anglo-French armies, cannot 
be compared with this business, since the 
allies did not enter the palace under the 
flag of friendship. The Chinese can choose 
between Germans, English and Americans, 
should they object to their late foes. And 
let us say that Mr. Scott, though well disposed 
to the French expedition and its commanders, 
with whom he remained, and in whose dangers 
he took a share, cannot avoid some severe 
strictures on regrettable circumstances of 
wantonless vandalism and cruelty. When ad¬ 
vancing on Sontay the French troops took 
several places on the road: 

“ Since then the ‘ Four Column Pagoda ’ has 
remained in French hands. When they took it 
it was one of the most magnificent in the 
country. Military occupation and the water 
have, however, converted it into a dismal 
barrack.” 

And read what took place at the capture of 
Sontay: 

“ That was a terrible night in Sontay. The 
Turcos had entered, with comparatively little 
opposition, by the eastern gate, and they 
admittedly killed men, women, and children— 
every living thing they came across. The 
French troops were not so bad, but the butchery 
of Chinamen and crop-headed Annamese (the 
Prince’s men) was sickening. . . . The sacking 
of the place was a terrible affliction, which tho 
Tongkinese will not forget readily.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Scott praises highly 
the endurance and spirit of the French troops 
through the hardships and privations of the 
campaign, their courago and the great bravery 
and devotion of the officers. But wo wonder, 
should the accounts published be trustworthy, 
if the author still retained his confidence in 
the Tirailleurs Annamites, at the end of the 
campaign, for the present book stops at 
September 1884. He has very hard things to 
eay against the Turcos: 

“The bestiality of the Turcos is not to be laid, 
perhaps, at the French door, except that if the 
French introduce such animals into a country 
they ought to muzzle them.” 

And from many circumstances it appears 
clearly that they were not muzzled at all, but 
ran their free course. 

The author does not withhold his opinion 
on the faults of several French officials in the 
management of the campaign, particularly 
speaking of Dr. Harmand. He has enriched 
his book with many valuable details on 
secondary events. For instance, a chapter 
worth reading is that where we are told the 
hardships and fatigues of a flying column sent 
(unsuccessfully) to discover gold mines for the 
benefit of M. Bavier-Chauffour, a cousin of 
M. Jules Ferry. The successive stages of the 
campaign give occasion for descriptions of the 
country and people. Little need be said of 
trade and industry. Let us point out, how¬ 
ever, that the author gives some interesting 
information about the inlaid ware and silk 
embroidery work of Hanoi. 

The book is divided into several sections: 
(!) Tongking, (2) Aunam, (3) Saigon (4) Cam- 
boja, (5) Hainan (the latter from documents 
buried in a periodical published in China); 
and, finally, two chapters on the impassible Kia 
Canal and on the French scheme of an Indo- 
Chinese empire, where the author tried to 
awake from its torpor the late government of 
this country. 


As a war correspondent, Mr. Scott gives us 
faithful descriptions of what he saw. "We do 
not want to be severe on him about scientific 
accuracy. However, there are a few mistakes 
which might be advantageously corrected in 
a second edition. "We will only quote two. 
P. 48, and also p. 51: Mr. Scott gives 
wrongly the well-known description of the 
Tao by Lao-tze as the explanation of the Yn 
and Yang spiral-arrangement (in a circle orna¬ 
mented with flames), a late figure of cos¬ 
mogony he met everywhere in Tongking. 
P. 59 : the figure described is not that of an 
evil spirit, but simply the well-known figure 
of the god of literature. 

The book is well got-up, the plans are 
interesting, but the general map at the begin¬ 
ning is very bad. To resume. Any one 
wishing to know without party spirit some¬ 
thing of the new conquest for which France 
has spent so many men and milli ons without 
glory and with so small a prospect in the 
future, cannot do better than read the faithful 
account of Mr. Scott, otherwise “ Shway Yoe,” 
the author of The Barman. 

Terrien de Lacoupebie. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. “ Eminent Women 
Series.” (W. H. Allen.) 

Eminence is a quality which it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to predicate with anything like 
exactitude. We may all agree that A. is an 
eminent person, and that Z. is not eminent; 
but concerning the rank of M. or N. there 
may be differences of opinion which can 
never be adj usted for want of a universally, 
or even a generally, accepted standard. Even 
if we accept such a definition as that of Mr. 
Galton, our acceptance is only provisional, and 
the definition is useless outside the sphere of 
the special study in the interests of which it 
was formulated. To declare, for example, 
that Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin was not in 
the true sense of the epithet an “eminent” 
woman would be to make a mere sterile 
affirmation that might be contradicted, but 
could not be profitably discussed. It may, 
however, be pointed out that her position is 
very different from that occupied by tho great 
majority of the women whose biographies 
have provided the successive volumes of 
Mr. Ingram’s series. Of the fame of such 
women as George Sand, Elizabeth Fry, and 
Harriet Martineau it may be said emphati¬ 
cally in homely phrase that it stands upon 
its own feet—that it has been won by sheer 
force of intellect or character. Now can that 
be said of Mary Godwin ? I should at once 
answer with an emphatic negative, and I 
should not expect even from Mrs. Pennell 
anything more than a very doubtful affirma¬ 
tive. Put the question in another form. 
Would the author of the Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, the Historical and Moral 
View of the Origin and Progress of the 
French Revolution, and Maria have been 
remembered at all to-day by the world at 
large had she not been the wife of William 
Godwin and the mother of Mary Shelley? 
Surely there can bo but one reply, and it is 
a reply which practically disqualifies Mary 
Godwin from taking a place by the side 
of the really “eminent women” with 
whom in this series she is associated. Her 


life is undoubtedly interesting—much more 
interesting than her work; but even her life 
Was made for her rather than by her. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that it owes 
its interest to circumstance rather than to 
character; but it is no exaggeration to declare 
that had it not been for its surroundings 
the strong individuality of Mary Godwin 
would probably never have made an j impress 
even upon her own generation. It is certain 
that her most characteristic literary work was 
inspired—one might almost say was wrung 
from her—by the pressure of personal wrong ; 
and though such an origin may, as Shelley 
implicitly teaches, give force and distinction 
either to a poem or to a work in prose which 
has the subjective effusiveness of lyrical 
poetry, it is of no advantage, but the contrary, 
to a treatise upon so complicated a subject as 
that which was discussed in the Rights of 
Women, which was certainly Mary Godwin’s 
most notable work, if not her best. 

Still, whether she were or were not an emi¬ 
nent woman her life was rich in strange and 
pathetic interest, and tho story of it would 
have been well worth telling had it not already 
been adequately told. It has, however, been 
so told, first by Godwin himself in a bio¬ 
graphy which is quite sufficiently copious, 
and secondly by Mr. C. Kegan Paul in his 
Life of Godwin and in the Memoir prefixed 
to the Letters to Imlay. Mrs. Pennell speaks 
of these two writers as her “ chief authori¬ 
ties,” but she might just as well have called 
them her only authorities; for her little 
volume contains nothing of the slightest im¬ 
portance which is not to be found in the 
abovo books, with the solitary exception of an 
account of Mrs. Godwin’s last illness from an 
unpublished MS., which, being obviously 
inaccurate, was hardly worth printing. A 
new life of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin could 
find justification only in striking vividness of 
portraiture such as we have in Carlyle’s John 
Sterling, or, in captivating grace of style like 
that of Miss Thackeray’s Madame de Sevignt ; 
and it must be said that neither of these things 
is to be found in Mrs. Pennell’s biography. 
Her heroine is throughout very like the ghost 
seen by old Mr. Cave, in which Dr. John¬ 
son believed so implicitly—“something of 
a shadowy being.” Mary Godwin, as painted 
in these pages, is very shadowy indeed. We 
do perhaps get some definite impression of 
her merely intellectual potentialities and 
limitations; but we should envy the astute¬ 
ness of the reader who could gather from this 
volume any consistent notion of her real 
character. And the writer evidently thinks 
that the personal appearance of the eminent 
woman, and the general impression made by 
her upon those with whom she came into con¬ 
tact, are matters too trivial for the concern of 
a biographer. We cannot feel that Mrs. 
Pennell herself has clearly realised the per¬ 
sonality of Mary Godwin. We miss the 
imaginative synthesis which is the primary 
essential of true biography ; and the inevitable 
result is that we do not feel that we know 
the subject of this memoir, but only that we 
know a good deal about her. 

Nor is Mrs. Pennell’s literary style in any 
way attractive. It has the merits of lucidity 
and directness, which are not to be despised, 
but it is altogether wanting in charm, while 
here and there we come across some irritating 
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piece of carelessness or amateurish exaggera¬ 
tion of statement. An example of the former 
is to be found in one of the earliest pages of 
the first chapter, where the hardships of the 
little girl’s lot are compared to those of Paul 
Dombey, whose brief life—as every reader of 
Bombay and Son knows—was surrounded with 
the luxuries of wealth and the sweet observ¬ 
ances of affection. These things, it may be 
urged, are trifles, but accuracy is not a trifle; 
and any glaring want of it exposes a book to 
what may be unjust, but is certainly very 
natural, suspicion. Mrs. Pennell has an un¬ 
fortunate fondness for these literary allu¬ 
sions, which do much more to spoil than to 
adorn her narrative. She cannot, for example, 
speak of the affection of Mary Wollstone- 
craft for her early friend, Fanny Blood, with¬ 
out declaring that “ it was strong as that of a 
Sappho for an Erinna,” a reference which, 
quite apart from any question of taste, is a 
gratuitous incumbrance because utterly want¬ 
ing in definiteness of characterisation. 

But I have said enough of the faults of the 
biographer, which are no doubt due, for the 
most part, to literary inexperience; and the 
remainder of my space must be devoted to 
Mary Godwin herself. It will be at onoe 
admitted by any candid person that the 
subject of this volume has suffered much 
undeserved calumny, and that she was in 
many respects an even exceptionally admir¬ 
able character. A woman who is at once 
admirable and unfortunate can hardly fail to 
excite sympathy; indeed, the combination 
appeals so strongly to our sensibilities that 
sympathy is apt to err by excess rather than 
by defect, to lose discrimination and to lack 
balance. The most unhappy portion of Mary 
Godwin’s life was, of course, that imme¬ 
diately subsequent to Imlay’s desertion, when 
she was driven by misery to attempted 
suicide; and in contemplating her misery, we 
are apt to forget, as Mrs. Pennell undoubtedly 
forgets, that she deliberately exposed herself 
to the risk of the very misfortune which 
befel her. I am not thinking of the moral 
issue suggested by the story. The marriage 
question is not one that needs to be raised 
in connexion with this matter. The one 
essential point which is missed both by Mrs. 
Pennell and her predecessors is this—that 
the theory of marriage held by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and put into practice by her when 
she consummated her unlegalised union with 
Godwin, was that the true and only basis of 
such a union between a man and a woman is 
mutual love, and that when love has died the 
union should cease to exist. It was, of 
course, unfortunate for her tljat Imlay grew 
cold while she still retained. her old ardour; 
but then the very theory had been formulated 
with special reference to the probability, or 
at least the possibility, of such a misfortune, 
and with a view to making the best of it. 
Mary Wollstonecraft went to live with Imlay 
without going through any preliminary cere¬ 
mony of marriage, because she believed that 
the enforced permanence of wedlock was in¬ 
expedient or immoral; and yet, curiously 
enough, those who are most eager to justify 
her in acting out one half of the theory are 
most severe upon Imlay for acting out the 
other half. The deserted woman, naturally 
enough, set the example of injustice, and it 
has been followed by all her admirers. Mrs. 


Pennell qubtes Southey’s saying that “ Mary 
Wollstonecraft was but beginning to reason 
when she died.” She had certainly not 
begun to reason when she blamed Imlay, and 
considered herself a wronged woman because 
he had acted as her disciple, and owned no 
obligation save to his own emotional instincts. 
He may have been worthy of blame ; and for 
my part I, with probably the majority of my 
readers, must regard him as a heartless brute; 
but I do not think that any one who echoes 
my verdict with one breath, and justifies 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s theory and practice 
with another, can be credited with a severely 
logical mind. 

It has been admitted that many of the 
calumnies which have been again and again 
repeated were largely undeserved, but it must 
be said that the victim of them was not 
irresponsible for their existence. She made 
no attempt to state her subversive theories in 
the least offensive or startling form, and it is 
impossible not to feel that she manifested in 
an unmistakable manner her lack of healthy 
delicacy and true refinement of feeling. 
How can we wonder that many readers of 
Maria ; or, the Wrongs of Woman, regarded 
its author with mingled dread and detestation 
when even an enthusiastic admirer like Mrs. 
Pennell compares the book to the work of 
Zola; declares it to be “an astonishing pro¬ 
duction even for an age when Fielding and 
Smollett were not considered coarse; ” and 
thinks it necessary to affirm that its author 
had no “delight in impurity and uncleanness 
for their own sakes ”—an apology which is 
surely more damaging than a score of philis¬ 
tine or puritanical indictments ? 

The intellectual and literary merits and 
demerits of Mary Godwin’s work are so 
curiously mingled that any brief criticism 
which is not very vague and general in 
character will necessarily be inadequate and 
probably misleading. By cleverly chosen 
quotations she might be proved to be either 
a calm philosopher, with a fine feeling for 
the adaptation of means to ends, or a hot¬ 
headed fanatic devoid alike of moral and in¬ 
tellectual sanity. Her stylo presents similar 
inconsistencies—at one time strong, lucid, 
restrained, at another diffuse, involved, ex¬ 
travagant. Her best known books—if, indeed, 
any of her books can be said to be well known 
—are not from any point of view the most 
admirable ; and perhaps the only book of hers 
which can be read to-day with uninterrupted 
pleasure and interest is the almost forgotten 
volume of Letters written during a Short Resi¬ 
dence in Sweden, Norway, and Benmark. For 
her other works even Godwin cared little: this 
one he admired, and his admiration testifies 
to his critical acumen. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Koriis. 
By Theodore Duka. (Triibner.) 

Dr. Duka has succeeded in writing a very 
readable book on what is, perhaps, a not very 
promising theme. It is true that the subject 
of the biography before us, Alexander Csoma 
of Koros, was by no means an ordinary man, 
and his experiences were certainly exceptional. 
On the other hand, his biographer has to com¬ 
plain of his “lamentable reticence” and his 
“regrettable diffidence,” which have led 


1 people to disparage his unique accomplish¬ 
ments, and have deprived his biography “of 
much that would have been most attractive.” 
So much Dr. Duka himself is obliged to allow, 
but we may add that Csoma was characterised 
by a certain narrowness of mind and deficiency 
of imagination. Like the rest of us, he had 
the defects of his qualities. A man of a more 
genial and many-sided disposition could never 
have endured the privations or gone through 
the drudgery that Csoma did. At the college 
of Nagy Enyed, in Transylvania, so we are 
told, “ Csoma was not considered in any way 
a genius, but rather looked upon as an 
example of industry and perseverance.” His 
industry and perseverance were, however, 
truly extraordinary. 

A poor Protestant student of Transylvania, 
Csoma, like so many of his compatriots, was 
early led to take an interest in Asia by the 
idea of there finding something that would 
throw light on the origin and early history of 
the Hungarians. After studying Oriental 
languages at Gottingen, he started in November 
1819, being then thirty-six years old, on his 
adventurous journey. Ho travelled through 
European Turkey, took ship for Alexandria, 
from thence through Cyprus, Syria, Bagdad 
to Teheran, Bokhara, Afghanistan and Cash- 
mere. Of all this long journey through 
countries at that time so little known, Csoma 
has left on record nothing more than the 
dates and notices of the kindness he received 
from the few Europeans he met on his way. 
It was his intention to go to Yarkand in order 
to learn Mongolian, but finding the journey 
too difficult and expensive he turned back, 
and on July 16, 1822, near the frontier of 
Cashmere, he met with Moorcroft. This meet¬ 
ing decided Csoma’s fate. During his wan¬ 
derings he had more than once had his course 
dictated to him by external circumstances. 
The plague prevented his visiting Constanti¬ 
nople, and cut short his stay in Egypt. In 
Bokhara he had intended to pass the winter, 
but left it after a residence of five days, 
“ affrighted by frequent exaggerated reports 
of the approach of a numerous Russian army.” 
In the account he gave of himself in 1825 to 
the Indian government he wrote vaguely of 
devoting his whole life “ to researches which 
may be afterwards useful to the learned world 
of Europe in general, and, in particular, may 
illustrate some obscure facts in our own hit- 
tory.” But it seems that it was the society, 
and doubtless the suggestions of Moorcroft 
that gave a definite direction to these 
“researches,” and led Csoma to devote 
himself to the study of Tibetan. In that 
study he spent four fearful winters among 
the Himalayas in Buddhist monasteries, 
wrapped in sheepskins, without fire or candles, 
suffering “ privations Buch as have been 
seldom endured.” His expenditure was little 
more than twenty rupees a month for food, 
travelling, clothes and wages of servants and 
pundits. At last in 1831, nearly pine years 
after his first meeting with Moorcroft, Csoma 
arrived in Calcutta to superintend the publica¬ 
tion of his Tibetan Dictionary and Grammar 
—a task finally accomplished in January 1834. 
On these works Csoma’s fame rests as that of 
an “ original investigator,” a pioneer who 
first made the Tibetan accessible to European 
students. With the exception of two years 
passed among the natives of Eastern Bengal, 
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the rest of Csoma’s life was spent at Calcutta, 
arranging the Tibetan MSS. of the Asiatic 
Society as its librarian, writing articles on 
Tibetan subjects, and making translations into 
that language for the missionaries. In 1842, 
when fifty-eight years old, he was seised with 
a desire to visit Tibet proper. He had an idea 
that in the libraries at Lassa he should find 
the real history of the Huns, whom he of 
course identified with the Hungarians. He, 
however, died on the way, at Darjiling, of 
fever caught by sleeping in the deadly Tend. 
The Asiatio Society erected a monument over 
his grave, which is now placed on the list 
of the public monuments in India under the 
immediate care of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

His fellow-countryman, Dr. Duka, has 
done well, in writing his biography, to 
bring before us the exact work which Csoma 
accomplished. As is the case with so many 
of us, it was not exactly that which he had 
marked out for himself in the dreams of 
youthful ambition. 

Abthttr J. Pattbrsok. 


KBW KOVELS. 

The Autobiography of Chrittopher Kirkland. 

By Mrs. Lynn Linton. In3vols. (Bentley.) 
Snow in Barvett. By Miss Ida A. Taylor. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

On Golden Binge*. By Miss Dora Bussell. 

In 3 vols. (White.) 

Hither. By Frances S. Compton. (Bentley.) 
Madame Naudet. By Paul Lerrao. (Elliot 

Stock.) 

Mbs. Ltxh Likton’s new book purports to 
be an autobiographical novel; but under this 
pretext she has brought together a mass of 
personal reminiscences, varied with disquisi¬ 
tions on a number of topics. It may be 
doubted whether the plan is a good one. 
At any rate, it is absolutely destructive of 
artistic unity. The first volume opens 
like the beginning of a regular novel; but, 
after a short time, the element of fiction is 
practically buried under reminiscences and 
discussions. In more than two-thirds of the 
book, in fact, Christopher Kirkland is only 
here and there obtruded on our notice by way 
of supplying some connexion to the different 
chapters. He forms the link between an 
excursus on the character and position of the 
Jews, which is not unlike a magazine article, 
and a caustic examination of what its advo¬ 
cates delight to call the Woman question. 
^It is not, therefore, difficult to surmise that 
the earlier portions of the Autobiography are 
the most attractive. Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
picture of a savage northern parish in the 
days when Chartism was first beginning to 
make itself heard in the land is vivid and 
interesting. Her account of the large family 
in which Christopher was brought up, of the 
incidental conflicts of characters, and of the 
rough tyranny of the elder children, is also 
full of lifelike touches. Christopher himself 
starts as a boy of ungovernable aspirations, 
devoted to indiscriminate and ill-regulated 
reading. As he grows up, he passes through 
the familiar declension from an epic poet to 
a miscellaneous journalist (through the inter¬ 
mediate stage of a novelist with ethical pur¬ 


pose), with a large experience of premature 
and somewhat unreal attachments. Finally, 
after traversing many religious phases, we 
leave him as a kind of pious Agnostic. 
Certainly a considerable number of religious 
and social theories are discussed in these three 
volumes; but they are rather discussed than 
worked out to a conclusion. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s reminiscences and sketches of literary 
and miscellaneous society are of the class now 
so greatly in vogue. They have nothing to 
distinguish them particularly. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, however, writes with the vigour and 
point to which she has accustomed her readers, 
if with something more than her usual ex¬ 
aggeration, and with an unusual profusion of 
metaphorical language. Some of the sketches, 
which are very thinly veiled for the most part, 
are in the happiest manner of the author of 
The Girl of the Period , and are made addi¬ 
tionally piquant by something not altogether 
distinguishable from personal animosity. 
Among the kindly ones that of Walter Savage 
Landor is, perhaps, the most notable. As an 
instance of the reverse, we may cite the 
attack on John Forster. 

Miss Taylor’s second novel is a distinct 
improvement upon her first venture of last 
summer, though it does not rise beyond the 
class of fiction to which Venn*’ Dove* belonged; 
that is to say, 8now in Barvett is a graceful 
and well-written story, made up out of the 
complications of a somewhat dilettante society 
that has very little else to do besides falling 
in love. But there is more variety of character 
than before, and Miss Taylor’s grasp of it is 
firmer, while her analysis of moods and 
motives is closer and better sustained. At the 
same time, Miss Taylor appears here and 
there to draw not so much upon experience 
as upon an unrealised imagination of life and 
feeling which might not always be borne out by 
fuller knowledge. The central situation in Snow 
in Barvett is by no means wanting in interest 
and originality. It is very appropriate that 
Darell Graham, the gamblers daughter, 
should allow her life to be governed by what 
at the outset is a fanciful idea of destiny. 
Miss Taylor works out the meaning which 
Darell gives to this and its influence upon 
her with much skill and sympathy. Darell 
Graham makes a very successful heroine; 
with Gerard Laurence Miss Taylor has not 
been so fortunate. The task was a more 
difficult one, but Laurence remains a study 
and not a creation. It is a matter of regret 
that the minor actors in the story should 
sometimes unnecessarily crowd out the main 
interest. Miss Taylor has a dangerous facility 
in sketching character, though some of the 
sketches border very closely on the conven¬ 
tional. There are too many of them for the 
slight framework of Snow in Barvett to bear. 
It is also somewhat curious that Miss Taylor, 
whose style is unusually correct, should allow 
herself to write “ chaperon*.” She errs, how¬ 
ever, in company with the great majority of 
people, besides writers of fiction. 

Miss Dora Bussell’s new novel is not 
uninteresting, although she has drawn 
largely on the incidents and characters 
which form the regular stock-in-trade of 
fiction. Her hero is captivated by the 
pretty face of a rustic love, who returns his 
fancy of an idle summer with tenfold the 


ardour he intended or expected. Graham 
North is saved from taking what would have 
probably been an unfortunate step by an 
ambitious mother, who drives him into a 
marriage more likely to result in a permanent 
attachment. Winny Biddell, in her despera¬ 
tion, flings herself into a wintry stream. 
Here, however, the deu* ex maehina steps in— 
a dark, military, and unscrupulous rival, who 
saves her life for his own ends. Meanwhile 
Graham, like most other young men, in 
modem novels, temporarily cast adrift, who 
have no particular training or aptitude, obtains 
work on the London Press with little of the 
difficulty that even George Warrington and 
Arthur Pendennis experienced. His voca¬ 
tion finally leads him to the Soudan as an 
“ especial ’’ correspondent. There the rival’s 
machinations are cut short by an Arab bullet, 
the long-lost Winny is recognised in a wounded 
soldier, and poetic justice is meted out with 
an unsparing hand. As in an orthodox fairy¬ 
tale, everything comes right for hero and 
heroine in the end; the golden hinges at last 
revolve, and the story closes upon happiness 
ever after. Miss Bussell’s characters are 
certainlv rather conventional, and the descrip¬ 
tions of Korti and Abu Klea necessarily sug¬ 
gest the columns of the daily paper, on which 
they are apparently founded; but her writing is 
readable and fairly correct, there is compara¬ 
tively little padding, and the narrative has a 
good deal of movement. 

There is very little narrative or plot in 
Either, which is a novel of analysis of char¬ 
acter and situation after the American fashion. 
The opening chapters hang a little; but, 
when Miss Frances Compton once gets to her 
subject, her development of the situation is 
certainly clever, and she has succeeded in 
imparting singular interest to it. The scene 
is laid in New York, and the problem to be 
resolved is tolerably simple. Esther Dudley, 
an American girl of vigorous and independent 
character, has been brought up among the 
unspiritual, but perfectly honest and straight¬ 
forward, ideas of her father and of a cousin who 
delights in palaeontology and German science. 
Into this life enters a totally dissimilar char¬ 
acter, Mr. Hazard, a clergyman absorbed in 
trying to revive an ecclesiastical and mediaeval 
theory of life. He is the first person to touch 
Esther’s heart. Is she to renounce her old 
independence of judgment, and to break with 
her old self, in order to enter this exhausted 
and artificial atmosphere of ecclesiasticism ? 
The conflict is severe; but at the critical 
moment Mr. Hazard makes an unfortunate 
appeal (which is very adroitly devised), not 
to her reason, but to the weakness of her sex. 
But, if he loses the struggle, he carries away 
her love. Miss Compton writes well; but 
there are some curious instances of ortho¬ 
graphy— e.g,, “ gayety,” “pretense," which 
may, perhaps, be explained as Americanisms. 

Madame Naudet is a slight, but pretty, 
story of Algerian life. It is apparently written 
to illustrate the theme propounded in the 
concluding paragraph, and to exemplify what 
most people loosely term the irony of human 
life. Charles Trfimond is a pleasant, easy¬ 
going egotist, the only excuse for whose 
egotism and its fatal results is a touch of 
Oriental fatalism. Contrasted with him is 
| M. Naudet, the unattractive man of genuine 
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integrity and constancy of sentiment. It is 
the egotist who wins the love and breaks the 
heart of the girl for whom the worthier man 
■would have laid down his life. The descrip¬ 
tion of the Fox family is very pleasant, and 
we have a feeling for Lieut. Jules Michaud. 

C. E. Dawkins. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The Evagoraa of Isokrates. With an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by Henry Clarke. (Son- 
nensohein.) The purity of language and the 
other excellences which, as Mr. Sandys has 
said, make Isokrates a favourite subject in 
German schools to-day and made him a 
favourite in the English schools of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, induce us to wish 
Mr. Clarke every success in his endeavour to 
restore the study in England of this author. 
Nor would it be easy to find among his twenty- 
one speeches one more interesting than the 
Evagoraa, or, as we should prefer to write it, the 
Euagoras. Not too long, possessing the attrac¬ 
tion of a story and the compactness of a bio¬ 
graphy, it excites, too, the peculiar interest 
attaching to the spread of Hellenism, 
and to the spread of Hellenism among a 
reluctant people. For Euagoras not only re- 
hellenised his own degenerate folk in Cyprus, 
but also extended a similar influence to t&>> 
r&wor tAor rby TrffH^xovra r))» injeor. That we have 
not more information as to the exact means by 
which this was effected, how the change showed 
itself first, and what peculiarities Hellenism 
put on among Phoenicians and natives of South 
and South-East Asia Minor, is a thing which 
students of antiquity must always regret. The 
other Cyprian orations of Isokrates by no means 
satisfy our curiosity. This field of enquiry is 
one in which archaeologists must won: with 
scholars, and a trustworthy book on the cha¬ 
racteristics (rather than the history) of Hellenism 
in Cyprus and elsewhere is greatly wanted. 
Mr. Clarke’s notes seem to us judicious and 
generally accurate, though we doubt whether 
in § 55 8 Tt xp4ve»vai toij rpiyiuun means “ how 
to derive advantage from the situation of 
affairs.” The generals of the Great King were 
too hard pressed by the Spartans to think of 
anything hut avoiding defeat: the existing 
situation of affairs could only bring them loss. 
The book is very carelessly printed, especially 
in the notes; f commonly becomes {; letters 
are turned upside down and accents omitted; 
and such mistakes as wtuhtietos twepilms for 
mStmrlms tvra/ijrys (p. 40) have escaped detec¬ 
tion. 

The Jugurtha of Balltut. Edited by W. P. 
Brooke. (Bivingtons.) Hus is an edition “tor 
the middle forms of public schools.” Mr. 
Brooke has sensibly adopted Dietsoh’s text 
(wrongly described as of 1880). It is not 
stated, however, that Dietsch’s spelling is not 
adopted, nor is the list of variations oomplete. 
(On p. 68 Tanam is read for Tanaim, though 
Mr. Brooke does not appear to be aware of toe 
reasons for that reading.) It would have been 
better if the editor had made yet more tree 
with the text, and had adopted such conjec¬ 
tures as make things easier for boys. Mr. 
Brooke even departs from Dietsch at times to 
adopt a harder reading. Still less satisfactory 
is it to introduce the middle forms of schools 
to questions of textual criticism, as is not un- 
frequently done in the notes. The notes, how¬ 
ever, are otherwise decidedly good and suitable 
for their purpose. Some schoolmasters may 
oomplain of the plentiful supply of translation; 
but the fault, if it is such, is aptly atoned for 
by references to Bradley’s (so-called) edition of 
Arnold’s Latin Prose, Roby's grammar, and 
Appendices. We have noticed an occasional 
omission in the notes, and some few errors. An 


original explanation of “ ‘ in utroque magis 
gtudia partium quam bona aut mala sua 
moderate,’ * in the two men (were seen) the 
fancies of partisans rather than the limited 
amount of good or bad qualities which they 
actually possessed ’ ” (p. 163), is hardly a 
success. On the whole, however, Mr. Brooke’s 
little edition makes an agreeable impression. 

Easy Selections from Thucydides. By E. H. 
Moore. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Moore has followed 
the example of Mr. Philpott’s well-known 
selections from Xenophon, and produced a 
small collection of connected passages from 
Thucydides, which are very suitable m them¬ 
selves for the lower forms of sohools. The 
speeches are altogether omitted, and no very 
difficult passage seems to be inserted. But we 
have read enough of the Greek along with Mr. 
Moore’s notes to discover that, though the book 
will, as it stands, be useful to schoolboys, it 
might have been made more useful by a little 
further care. The usual Nemesis (or at least a 
usual Nemesis) of people who make selections 
has found Mr. Moore out at p. 127, where 
(“ 1. 32 ”) he has a note on a passage not in¬ 
cluded in his text, and (what is odder still) not 
occurring thereabout in the full text. The 
notes are too short and too few for young boys. 
The awkward expression in Thuo. 2.70, that 
the people of Potidea hwiiXm tytymmo (not 
i-yfyiuero iAA^Aow) is not sufficiently pointed out, 
let alone explained, by saying that they “ ‘ had 
devoured one another,’ t.e., the dead bodies of 
their oomrades.” It was the arohons, or an 
archon (not “the Athenian soldiers”) who 
were involved in the Kylonian iyos. Nor 
does “ Pallas Chalcioecus ” seem a correct con¬ 
junction of titles. Pausanias knows only of 
Athena Chalcioecus. But it is by attention to 
these little accuracies that boys are turned into 
scholars. 

Tales for Latin Prose Composition. Arranged 
with Notes and Vocabulary by G. H. Wells. 
(Bell.) This volume is a collection of pieces, 
without any attempt to teach principles of 
writing Latin. The stories—150 in number—are 
graduated in difficulty, and rather bright and 
interesting in themselves: short notes are 
appended to each. For the first hundred there 
is a vocabulary ; for the remainder, the trans¬ 
lator is left to his memory and energy. The 
compiler is content to give negatives, e.g. r 
“ not infinitive,” on p. 12, n. 3, p. 25, n. 4 ; or 
to ask questions, as on pp. 25, 28, 94, 121, to 
be answered by pupil or teacher. Therefore, 
in combination with systematic teaching which 
could avail itself of this book to exemplify the 
points already insisted on, these tales would be 
very useful. In the vocabulary, p. 112, consocio 
seems to us a bad equivalent of “associate ”— 
the latter is both transitive and intransitive. 
On p. 113, “ferri” is wrongly given for 
“ ferre,” and “ caerulus ” for “ caeruleus,” the 
prose form. On p. 126, is not “piget” an 
error for “ poenitet,” and “ resistiti ” for 
“ restiti ” ? 

Summary of English Grammar. Compiled 
for the TJse of the Notting Hill High School. 
(Rivingtons.) This little volume deserves more 
than oommon praise as a concise, but lucid, 
account of what may be called the reoeived 
views on English grammar. There is, however, 
some deviation from the beaten track in the 
treatment of the moods and tenses; but the 
system adopted shares with that of other 
school-books the fault of being based on what 
is called " universal grammar,” and not on the 
structure of the English language. English 
grammar will never be properly taught till this 
is reformed. For instance, our school gram¬ 
mars ought to recognise the fact that English 
has no future tense, t.e., that it has no in¬ 
flexional form and no auxiliary verb which 
expresses futurity and nothing besides. When 


we wish to express simple futurity, we are 
obliged to use phrases which say something 
more than what we mean; and of the alter¬ 
native phrases which may be used for this 
purpose, we have to choose that one in the 
sense of which the superfluous element is least 
inappropriate in the particular case. In this 
grammar we find not only a “ future tense,” 
but a “ conditional mood,” the example of 
which is “I should love.” Now even if we 
grant the principle of this nomenclature, its 
application is only partially correct. The com¬ 
pound verb “ should love ’’ has more than one 
meaning, according as “should” is indicative 
or subjunctive. In the sentence “ I should 
love him if he deserved it,” the verb may 
fairly enough be said to be in the conditional 
mood; but in the sentence “I told him I 
should always love him,” the mood is indica¬ 
tive, and the tense is one for which this gram¬ 
mar provides no name. On the analogy of the 
other tense-names employed in the book it 
might be called “past prospective.” Moreover, 
in the sentence “ We shall get wet through if 
it should rain,” the verb “ should rain ” is 
neither indicative nor conditional, in the sense 
in which the latter term is defined in the book. 
The rules for choosing between “will” and 
“shall” are fairly correct, though no notice 
is taken of the important distinction between 
the usage of arc haising English (based on the 
Bible) and that of ordinary modem idiom; but 
the pupil receives no guidance in the use of 
“ would ” and “ should,” to which the rules 
for “will” and “shall” do not in all cases 
apply. Here and there the author has intro¬ 
duced remarks belonging to historical grammar 
or to comparative philology, but these observa¬ 
tions are often erroneous. The statement that 
the name of Q means “ the tailed letter ” (from 
the French queue) is decidedly funny. In the 
chapter on versification the word sextant (which 
means sixth part) is used by mistake for sestett. 
The chapter on figures of speech is rather super¬ 
fluously full: we do not quite see why boys and 
girls should be made to learn the meaning of 
antonomasia, synecdoche, and metalepsis. Dr. 
Crichton Browne would probably have a strong 
opinion on the matter. 

The Wanderings of Ulysses. By Prof. C. 
Witt. Translated from the German by Frances 
Younghusband. (Longmans.) This volume— 
similar in style and plan to Prof. Witt’s earlier 
books, The Myths of Hellas and The Trojan 
War, which have already been rendered into 
English by the same translator—is a prose re¬ 
telling of the story of the “ Odyssey,” intended, 
principally for ohudren. The translation reads 
quite like an original work, and the style is 
simple and attractive. We should be able to 
praise the book almost unreservedly if it were not 
for the outrageously inaccurate way in which 
the quantity of the proper names is marked in the- 
index; for instance we have D5lius, Eohetus, 
Medon, Ogygia, and Pjlos. It is explained 
that the intention is to give “ the ordinary 
English pronunciation.” This piece of uncon¬ 
scious sarcasm is no doubt deserved; but even 
Englishmen do not say “Aeolus,” nor, we 
hope, do they pronounce the diphthong au like 
or, as the reader is instructed to do in the 
Preface. 

We have also received :— The Teacher's Com¬ 
panion to Macmillan’s Progressive French Course, 
Second Year, by G. Eugene Fasnacht (Mac- 
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tion in Relation to the Kindergarten, two Lectures 
by Miss Shirreff (Chapman & Hall); Notes on 
the. Early Training of Children, by Mrs. Frank 
Malleson (Sonnenschein); Recitations for Infants' 
Schools, arranged by Wilhelmina S. Hooper 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The Chief Dates of 
History, selected and arranged for Use in 
Schools, by B. B. Le Tall (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.), &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Henry Cotton, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who is now at home on leave, has 
occupied himself with writing a book entitled 
New India; or, India in Transition. The 
following are the subjects of some of the 
chapters: The Political Crisis, the Social and 
Moral Crisis, Native Opinion and Aspirations, 
the Increased Bitterness of Baco Feeling, 
Administrative Beform, Political Beconstruc- 
tion, the Beligious Tendencies of India. The 
Hindu Joint Family System will be discussed 
in an Appendix. 

We understand that a History of Toryism 
from the formation of Mr. Pitt’s first ministry 
in 1783 to the death of Lord Beaconsfield in 
1881, by Mr. T. E. Kebbel, the editor of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speeches, will be published in 
the course of the autumn by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. 

Mr. Lumen Wolf is engaged on a work 
upon old Jewish families in England, which 
will relate at length the histories and tra¬ 
ditions of all the important Jewish families in 
this country, as well as of many obscure families 
possessing interesting histories or remarkable 
genealogies. 

We hear that an edition of Lawrence 
Minot’s poems is being prepared for the Claren¬ 
don Press, by Mr. Joseph Hall, of the Man¬ 
chester Grammar School. 

Under the title of The Murder of Amy 
Robsart: a Brief for the Prosecution, Mr. 
Walter Bye will issue immediately a brochure 
in which fresh light is poured upon the con¬ 
nexion of Queen Elizabeth with this tragedy. 
The book will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Messrs. Macmellan announce a volume by 
the Bev. J. Llewelyn Davies, entitled Social 
Questions from the Point of View of Christian 
Theology. 

At the end of this week Messrs. Vizetelly 
will publish, iu the form of an illustrated book 
for railway reading, a series of articles con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Charles G. Payne to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and other journals. They will 
inolude “A Spell in a Madhouse,” by an 
amateur maniac; “A Day on a Hansom,” by 
an amateur cabby; as well as a description of 
the author’s adventures in a pretended search 
for a wife through the agency of the matri¬ 
monial papers. 

We learn that Mr. Frederick Locker is print¬ 
ing a descriptive catalogue of the more valuable 
of the books, autographs, and sketches in his 
possession. The books are mainly imaginative 
(English and American), and include many 
scarce and early editions of the Elizabethan 
poets and dramatists, Shakspere, Spenser, 
Jonson, and Dekker being particularly well 
represented. The frontispiece is a sketch by 
Cruikshank specially designed when Mr. Locker 
first began his collection. 

An English edition of Miss Cleveland’s book, 
entitled George Eliot’s Poetry and other Studies, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, the 
American publishers. 


Messrs. J. & B. Maxwell's forthcoming 
works include a society novel, in one volume, 
entitled Paul Sterne, by Cicely Powell. 

On August 1 will appear the first number of 
a new monthly magazine called Hibernia, 
which is intended to be of a non-sectarian 
character, and to allow fair discussion of all 
subjects interesting to Irish readers. Among 
those who have promised to contribute are Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, Mr. Michael Davitt, the Bev. 
H. Stuart Fagan, and Miss Charlotte G. 
O’Brien. 

The Expositor for August will contain, a full 
account, from special information, of the frag¬ 
ments of a Gospel discovered iu the Fayum 
MSS. by Prof. G.- T. Stokes, of Dublin. 

The forthcoming number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine will contain the first part 
of a new serial story by Mr. Andr5 Hope, 
entitled “ Beneath the Dark Shadows.” 

The forthcoming number of Watford's 
Antiquarian will contain a continuation of Mr. 
W. Bendle’s account of the playhouses at 
Bankside in the time of Shakspere, treating at 
some length of the Hope and the Bose 
theatres, and the conclusion of Mr. J. H. 
Bound’s criticism of Prof. Freeman’s remarks 
on the founder of Colchester Castle. 

Mr. D. Nutt is receiving subscriptions for 
an exhaustive work in Modern Greek by N. G. 
Polites entitled Studies on Modern Greek Life 
and Language. It will comprise popular tales, 
ballad usages, superstitions, specimens of 
dialect, reprints of chap-books, &c. 

Mr. Charles Marvin’s new pamplet, The 
Railway Race to Herat, describing the extension 
of the Bussian railway to the Afghan Frontier, 
and the revolution its completion next year 
will occasion in Busso-Indian politics, has been 
translated into German, and is about to appear 
in a Bussian form. 

We hear that a reprint of Miss Fairfax 
Byrme’s new novel Entangled (Hurst Sc. 
Blackett) will be issued in America by Messrs. 
Harper Brothers, of New York. 

Mr. Edward Arber, Professor of English 
Language and Literature at Sir Josiah Mason’s 
College, Birmingham, has now ready for issue 
to subscribers a quarto volume of 456 pages, 
containing a reprint of the three first books in 
English relating to America. The first of 
these is entitled “Of the newe landes and of 
ye people found by the messengers of the 
kynge of portyngale named Emanuel.” It 
was printed probably in 1511 by Jan Van 
Doesboroh, of Antwerp, a contemporary of 
Wynkyn de Worde and Bichard Pynson. It 
is also the first English book containing the 
wordf’America,” in the form “ Armenioa.” 
The other two are translations and compilations 
by Bichard Eden, private secretary to Lord 
Burghley, from the writings of Pietro Martire, 
Sebastian Munster, and Sebastian Cabot, and 
were published at London in 1553 and 1555. 
It was from these that ■ Francis Drake must 
have learned his knowledge of the Spanish 
Main, and Shakspere taken his conception of 
Caliban. Needless to add, for those who know 
Mr. Arbor’s series of reprints, that the volume 
is a model of typography. 

The Visitation of Dorsetshire, and the Visita¬ 
tion of Gloucestershire of 1623, have just been 
issued to the members of the Harleian Society. 
The two volumes are included in the subscrip¬ 
tion for 1885, and the seoond volume of the 
Begisters of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, will be 
ready for the members in August. 

The Grolier Club, a society of book-lovers in 
New York, has reprinted Mr. Quaritch’s edition 
of the late Edward Fitzgerald’s 'Omar Khayydm. 
It is a remarkable testimony of the influenoe 


which the Rubaiy&t seem to exercise over the 
min ds of American, as well as of English, 
readers, that a dub of bibliophiles should have 
thought it appropriate to justify their name by 
the issue of such a reprint; but we regret to 
learn from the English publisher that the 
Transatlantic rivals of our Philobiblon Society 
have not done him the courtesy of any com¬ 
munication on the subject. 

Next Monday, July 27, Messrs. Sotheby will 
begin the sale of the library of the late Hector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, which numbers 
3,737 lots, nnd will last for nine days. For 
early-printed books and volumes from royal 
libraries this collection cannot compare with 
some of those which have reoently been dis¬ 
persed ; but to many it will possess a unique 
interest as representing, more faithfully than 
in his own autobiography, the wide interests of 
the foremost Oxford scholar of our generation, 
who knew the real value of books better than, 
perhaps, any of his contemporaries. Nor are 
rarities, in the sense of the bibliophile, altogether 
absent from this large collection. There may 
be found the first editions of Aristotle and 
Aristophanes, printed in folio at the Aldine 
Press; the scarce volume containing the scur¬ 
rilous attack of the Jesuit Scribanus upon 
Scaliger and other Protestant scholars, which 
the Jesuits themselves tried to suppress; the 
editions of Tennyson’s Poems published in 
1833 and 1842 ; and some of the productions of 
Mr. Daniel’s private press at Oxford, which 
hardly ever come into the market. 

In the note on the Index Society’s forth¬ 
coming publications in the Academy of last 
week the index to the plates in the Gentleman's 
Magazine was erroneously attributed to Mr. E. 
Peacock. To his daughter, Miss Mabel Pea¬ 
cock, is due the credit for that laborious under¬ 
taking. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. 

Two Suns of Love make day of human life, 

Which else with all its pains and griefs and deaths 
Were utter darkness—one, the 8un of dawn 
That brightens thro’ the Mother’s tender eyes, 
And warms the child’s awakening world—and one 
The later-rising Sun of spousal Love 
Which from her household orbit draws the child 
To move ia other spheres. The Mother weeps 
At that white funeral of the single life, 

Her maiden daughter's marriage; and her tears 
Are half of pleasure, half of pain—the child 
Is happy—ev’n in leaving her ! but Thou, 

True daughter, whose all-faithful, filial eyes 
Have seen the loneliness of earthly thrones, 

Wilt neither quit the widow’d Drown, nor let 
This later light of Love have risen in vain, 

But moving thro’ the Mother’s home, between 
The two that love thee, lead a summer life, 

Sway’d by each Love, and swaying to each Love 
Like some conjectured planet in mid heaven 
Between two Huns, and drawing down from both 
The light and genial warmth of double day. 

July, lass. Tennyson. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The June number of Le Livre (Fisher 
Unwin) contained little of interest to English 
readers except three portraits of Victor Hugo, 
the literary contents of the “ original” portion 
consisting almost wholly of a very long article 
by M. Ernest Chesneau on some London pub¬ 
lishers—Messrs. Cassell, Chatto & Windus, 
Sampson Low, &c. Even the July number is 
partly English and, so far, of little interest to 
us (we are not speaking paradoxically, and 
we refer to interest of novelty only), there 
being an illustrated paper on the localities of 
Dickens. Here, however, there is ample com¬ 
pensation. “ Champfleury ” gives another of his 
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.Romantic studies—this time on bindings—with 
a fine full-page coloured illustration of a mosaic 
•coat, in which TMophile Gautier clothed a 
presentation copy of his own Let Jeunet-France. 
Another interesting (not the less interesting for 
•being a little desultory) paper is by the Count 
de Lon gp£ tier- Grimoard; it is entitled “ Un 
Present de Bossuet,” but really deals with 
bindings and book-plates after an agreeable 
and duly illustrated fashion. M. Bernard’s 
.article on the National Library in the Revolution 
also deserves favourable mention, and with 
the Dickens paper completes an excellent and 
-cleverly varied number. The “ Bibliographic 
Moderae ” in both numbers is, as usual, useful, 
if unequal in merit. We notice that one re¬ 
viewer speaks, not with too much rigour, of 
•certain “fautes de fran^ais” in E. V. B.’s 
•delightful Bos Rotarum. It is almost a pity 
that in the same number there occurs the ec¬ 
centric title of “ Miss Lirriper Lodgius” (tic 
literatim). 

The July number of the Theologitch Tijd- 
schrift contains a study on Prov. i.-ix. by Dr. 
H. Oort, valuable especially from a text-critical 
point of view; a favourable review by Dr. 
Vorstman of Schnapp’s recent researches on the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, in which 
the original work is cleared from Jewish and 
Christian interpolations; an admiring notice by 
Dr. Lohr of Dr. A. Pierson’s studies on Calvin; 
and the usual short reviews of books (H. Was’s 
Flato’t Politeia, Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tisch- 
-endorf t Greek Testament, and Weiffenbach’s 
treatise on Phil. ii. 5-11). 

THE PROPOSED TEACHING UNIVER¬ 
SITY FOR LONDON. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Convocation 
•of London University will be held on July 28, 
when the report of the special committee ap¬ 
pointed on February 24 to consider the question 
of a Teaching University for London will be 
presented by Lord Justice Fry, who will also 
move the following resolutions: 

1. That the report of the special committee 
and the scheme therein comprised be received 
and adopted. 

2. That the senate be requested to consider 
and approve the said scheme, and to take such 
steps as they may think fit to carry (he same 
into effect. 

3. That a committee of this house, consisting 
of five members, be appointed to confer with 
the senate in respect of the said scheme in case 
the senate shall desire such conference. 

The following is the scheme for the con¬ 
stitution of the university proposed by the 
special committee: 

“ The university to consist of (1) Senate; (2) Con¬ 
vocation ; (3) Constituent Colleges; (4) Faculties; 
(5) Boards of Studies, with the Queen as Visitor. 

“ L— Senate. 

“To consist of chancellor and vice-chancellor 
(to be appointed and retain office as at present); 
the chairman of Convocation tx offido; and not 
more than thirty ordinary members (including the 
vice-chancellor), of whom six shall be nominated 
by the Crown, six shall be elected by Convocation, 
and three shall be elected by each of the four 
faculties. And if and when the following bodies 
respectively shall become constituent colleges, one 
shall be nominated by the president of University 
College, London; one shall be nominated by the 
principal of King’s College, London; one shall be 
nominated by the president of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London ; one shall be nominated 
by the president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England; one shall be nominated by the chair¬ 
man of the Council of Legal Education, and one 
shall be nominated by the president of the In¬ 
corporated Law Society. 

“ The nominating bodies to determine for them¬ 
selves on what recommendation the nominations 
shall be made. 


“One-third of each of the groups of six and 
three members of the senate to retire each year; 
such one-third to be those who have been longest 
in office, or, when several have been in office for 
the same period, to be ascertained by ballot. 

“The six representatives of colleges to serve for 
three years. 

“ Power to fill up occasional vacancies. 

“ Power to re-nominate and re-elect. 

“In the first place, the faculty and college 
members to be added to the existing senate; but 
no new members to be appointed by the Crown or 
Convocation till the number of Crown or Con¬ 
vocation members respectively has fallen below 
six, and then only so os to bring the number up to 
six. 

“ II.— Convocation. 

“ To remain unchanged. 

“ III.— Constituent Colleges. 

“The constituent colleges to consist of the 
following bodies in or near London: such bodies 
as may be named in a schedule to be settled 
by a joint committee of the senate and Con¬ 
vocation ; such other bodies being colleges or 
institutions incozporated by Royal Charter, or 
otherwise established on a permanent and efficient 
footing, in which the majority of the students are 
of the age of seventeen years at least, as the 
senate with the concurrence of the faculty or 
faculties interested may from time to time admit. 

“Admission as a constituent college shall be 
subject to such terms as may be agreed upon 
between the body becoming a constituent college 
and the joint committee or the senate, with the 
concurrence aforesaid (as the case may be). 

“ The constituent colleges shall be arranged in 
three groups—viz., those colleges which are 
principally intended to oocupy the entire time of 
their students; those colleges in which lectures 
are given of the most advanced kind, whether pro¬ 
fessional, literary, or scientific; those colleges 
which are intended to aid the evening studies of 
persons engaged in business, or otherwise do not 
fall under either of the preceding groups. 

“By the terms of agreement on the admission 
of such constituent college the following points 
shall be determined: The group to which it shall 
belong; the faculty or faculties to which it shall 
belong; the number of members of the faculties 
to represent the college; the class or classes of 
professors or teachers in the college who are to 
take part in the election of members to represent 
the college. 

“ In a college of the first and second group the 
number of its representatives on the faculties shall 
pritna facie bear a larger portion to the total 
number of professors and teachers in the college 
than in the case of a college in the third group. 

“A constituent oollege and the senate with the 
concurrence of the faculty or faculties interested 
may revise the terms of the agreement between the 
university and the constituent oollege. 

“ No person shall be eligible as a member of a 
faculty representing a college unless he be in the 
class of professors or teachers in that college, and 
capable of taking part in the election of members 
to represent that college. 

“ Power to be given to the senate with the con¬ 
currence of the faculty or faculties interested—to 
diminish or increase the number of teachers in a 
college who shall be members of a faculty or 
faculties; for good cause to remove any college 
from being a constituent college. 

“ The affiliation of colleges to the university to 
cease. 

“The institutions from which the university re¬ 
ceives certificates for degrees in medicine (herein¬ 
after called the recognised medical institutions) to 
retain their right of giving such certificates 
whether they be or be not constituent colleges. 

“The list of recognised medical institutions to 
be subject to the existing power of revision, 
but so that the senate shall not report thereon 
without the previous advice of the faculty of 
medicine. 

“ IV. —Faculties. 

“There shall be four faculties—viz., arts, laws, 
science, medicine. 

“ All departments of knowledge in which ex¬ 
aminations may be held by the university, and not 
included in any of the other faculties, shall be in¬ 
cluded in the faculty of arts. 


“ Each faculty shall consist of—the representa¬ 
tives of the constituent colleges; the examiners in 
the faculty during their periods of office and three 
years afterwards; such persons eminent in the 
studies with which the faculty is concerned not 
exceeding six in number as the faculty may 
elect and for such periods as they may determine. 

“ Each faculty shall elect—a chairman for three 
years; three members of the Senate ; members of 
a board of studies. 

“ The persons to be elected under the last clause 
must be members of the faculty not being examiners 
in office, and on oeasing to be members of the 
faculty or accepting the office of examiner such 
persons will vacate their seats as chairman or 
member of the senate or board. 

“ On any matter connected with its subjects a 
faculty may—make recommendations to its board 
of studies in all matters within the competence 
of the board; and represent its views to the 
senate. 

“V. —Boards op Studies. 

“There shall be a board of studies in each 
faculty. 

“Each board shall consist of such a number of 
members, being a multiple of three and not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one, as the faculty 
shall from time to time determine, together with 
one member of Convocation to be elected by 
Convocation. 

“ One-third of the faculty members shall retire 
each year. 

“ The member elected by Convocation shall sit 
for three years. 

“ Power to fill up occasional vacancies. 

“Powerto re-elect. 

‘ 1 Each board shall elect a chairman every year. 

“ Each board of studies shall have the following 
powers and duties:—To consider the recommen¬ 
dations of its faculty; to consult together on all 
matters connected with the subjects of its faculty 
and the examinations therein and the teaching 
thereof; to advise the senate from time to time 
as to the institution of new degrees or any change 
in the degrees, or as to the regulations in force 
with regard to the degrees and examinations in its 
faculty (without which advice the senate shall not 
act in the said several matters); to oonault with and 
advise the examiners in the faculty; to represent 
its views on any matter connected with the sub¬ 
jects of its faculty to the senate; to make by way 
of report to its faculty such recommendations as it 
may think fit, with the object of insuring suitable 
and efficient teaching in the subjects of its faculty, 
and generally to report to its faculty on all matters 
connected with its subjects as the board may 
think desirable; to summon a meeting of its 
faculty for the discussion of any matter relating to 
its subjects. 

“ Boards of studies may, if they or any of them 
shall from time to time think it desirable, meet and 
act concurrently on particular subjects. 

“ VI. —Examiners. 

“The examiners in each faculty may from time 
to time make such reports and recommendations 
to the faculty or its board of studies as they may 
think fit. 

“VII. —Degrees. 

“ Candidates to be admitted to matriculation 
and all degrees other than degrees in the medical 
faculty without regard to the place of their 
education, 

“ Candidates for degrees in the faculty of 
medicine to show that they have passed the re¬ 
quired course of instruction in a constituent college 
in the medical faculty or in a recognised medical 
institution.; 

“VIII. —General Provision. 

“Except so far as altered by the foregoing pro¬ 
visions either directly or indirectly, the existing 
constitution of the university to bo retained.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“DEFN8AETE,” &C. 

Bristol: July 90, 1886. 

I believe I have a right to claim the accident 
of having detected and traced the error of 
speaking of the “ Defnsaetas,” as the name of 
the West-Saxon colonists of Devon, in some 
remarks which I had the honour to be allowed 
to make when accidentally present at a meeting 
of the Dorset Field Club, held at Shaftesbury 
in July, 1879; which remarks that society 
printed, with the title “ The Welsh in Dorset,” 
in their Transactions in 1880. 

I there traced the error from Sir Francis 
Pal grave’s English Commonwealth. In that very 
learned and interesting book, the author fre¬ 
quently quotes what he dignifies with the name 
of “ The Devonian Compact and it is only late 
in his work that it tarns out that he means a 
short code or local agreement between some 
Saxon and Welsh neighbours called “ Wentsaete” 
and “ Dunsaete,” which is printed in the oollec- 
ous of Anglo-Saxon laws. The MS., from 


which Lambarde printed in 1568, seems to have 
been lost, but to have bad rubrics not found in 
any others ; and in printing one of these rubrics 
the word appears as ‘ ‘ Deunsaete ” ; but wherever 
it appears in the text—three times—it is 
“ Dunsaete.” This one rubric, only extant in 
Lambarde’a print, was read by Sir Francis 
Palgrave into “ Devnsaetas,” and was bis sole 
authority for the name “ Defnsaetas,” which he 
constantly uses; and he, upon that sole ground, 
constantly quotes the little local code, regulating 
the cattle and property of two national settle¬ 
ments divided by a stream, as “ The Devonian 
Compact.” 

Sir Francis Palgrave’s “ Defnsaetas ” had been 
adopted by most historians, including, up to 
that time, Mr. Freeman, “as the matter of 
course ancient name of Devonshire men,” as I 
presumed to intimate in my Dorset paper, upon 
which Mr. Freeman remonstrated against the 
words “ matter of course,” which, however, I 
justified by its use in his map, as, I ventured 
to think, distinctly a “ matter of course ” use. 
I believe, Sir F. Palgrave’s form, “ Defnsaetas,” 
simply arose from his adopting the modem 
plural when writing a mere English sentence. 

An earlier papor of mine, “ The Celt and the 
Teuton in Exeter ” ( Archaeological Journal, vol. 
xxx.), which obtained from Mr. Freeman quite 
as much generous applause as it deserved, pre¬ 
sented to him a difficulty—that the Saxons 
seemed thereby to have penetrated Devon from 
Somerset at an earlier time than is elsewhere 
recorded. He suggested that this penetra¬ 
tion must have been made by a more southern 
pass than the recorded one. I have since pro¬ 
posed that no penetration of the kind took 
place, but that an independent Teutonio settle¬ 
ment from the sea was already established 
there, with a ruler known in legend as a 
“ king,” before the recorded progress of the 
Gewissae had advanoed so far westward. This is 
how it happens that we have Sumorsaete, 
Dorasaete, and Wilsaete, but no Defnaaete. 
The first three were a nearly contemporaneous 
settlement of the Gewissae, by conquest, among 
three Celtic peoples whose names, thus qualified, 
they continued. The business of the Saxon 
Chronicle is with the aggressive and empire¬ 
seeking descendents of Woden; hut I believe 
there are outside evidences that Devon had 
already an independent Teutonic colony, and 
the invaders had only to annex it when they 
reached it. They were not named “ saete,” 
along with the others, because they were found 
already settled. Thomas Kerslake. 


EARLY ENGLISH INVENTIONS. 

Patent Office : July 99, 1866 . 

I am grateful to your reviewer for raising a 

Q uestion in regard to the patent, temp. Edward 
II., for making the philosopher’s stone, men¬ 
tioned in my article on “ Early English Inven¬ 
tions” (Antiquary for July, p. 2). Your 
reviewer jseints out that the patent rolls are all 
preserved in the Record Office, and suggests 
that some antiquary should print the document 
entire. At present the fact rests on the 
authority of Sir Francis Moore’s report of the 
case of Darcy v. Allen, as quoted by Mr. 
Hind march. With the kind assistance of Mr. 
Selby at the Record Office, I hope to he able to 
get a view of the original documents of the 
judgment in this case, and obtain a copy at 
first hand of the fact as quoted by Sir Francis 
Moore. But it is probable we shall here find a 
reference to the Patent Roll, 3 Edward III., 
containing the original grant of the patent 
itself. 

In the meantime, to show that there is no 
inherent improbability in the patent, I may 
mention the following grants, the first of whicn 
may turn out to he the very patent we are in 


search of. The descriptive entries may be thu» 
rendered: 

1. Patent Roll, 3 Edward III., membr. 21 
Touohing the bringing to the Ring John le 
Rouse and Master William de Dalby, alchemists, 
with their instruments, to make experiments- 
before the king for the good of the kingdom. 

2. Patent Roll, 16 Edward IV., membr. 20. 
David Beaupee and John Merchaunthave grant 
for four years to occupy the natural science of 
generating from mercury and making into 
gold, and in like manner from mercury into 
silver, &o. 

3. Patent Roll, 22 Henry YI., part 2, m. 11 
and 9. That John Cobbe, by the art of phil¬ 
osophy, may transform ( transferre ) imperfect 
(i.e. base) metals from their proper kind, and 
transmute them into gold or silver. 

If I am so fortunate as to obtain a transcript 
of this curious patent for making the phil¬ 
osopher’s stone, it will be printed m an early 
number of the Antiquary. 

T. FAXEMAN OEDISH. 

[In connexion with the same subject, Mr. 
Wr E. A. Axon writes that a royal licence for 
the transmutation of the baser metals into gold, 
granted by Henry VII. to Sir Edmund de 
Trafford and Sir Thomas Ashton, was printed 
by Baines, and may also be found in his own 
Lancashire Gleanings.'] 


SCIENCE. 

Knowledge and Reality: a Criticism of Mr. 

T. H. Bradley’s “Principles of Logic.” 

By Bernard Bosanquet. (Kegan Paul, 

Trench & Co.) 

It is not often that a hook succeeds soon after 
its appearance in calling into existence a 
second hook specially devoted to expounding 
and criticising its ideas. Mr. Bradley’s 
Principle* of ■Logic has won this honour. 
From the point of view of the public the 
desirability of such a book about a hook 
turns on one or two circumstances like these : 
the importance of the original; the difficulties- 
of its argument or manner of expression; the 
number of distinct issues raised in it. Judged 
by a reference to these, Mr. Bradley’s work 
may certainly make oat a good claim to this 
distinction. We may not be ready to go 
quite so far os Mr. Bosanquet in pronouncing 
it an epoch-making work; but we cer¬ 
tainly esteem it a valuable contribution to 
English thought. And no one is likely to 
disagree with Mr. Bosanquet with respect to 
the numerous difficulties of the work, or to- 
the many queries to which it gives rise. 

While Mr. Bosanquet might thus justify 
the publication of his essay on objective 
grounds, he is able still further to defend it 
by the fact of his close sympathy with the 
aims and spirit of the treatise with which he 
deals. Nothing is more useless, probably, 
than the mutual criticism of men who stand: 
in the relation of philosophical antipodes. Mr. 
Bosanquet is sufficiently near the latitude and 
longtitnde of Mr. Bradley to gain a distinct 
insight into his principles and method. Yet 
with this general affinity he combines a good 
deal of independence on matters of detail; and 
his volume is, in fact, made up largely of & 
presentment of points and disagreement. 
This attitude gives the peculiar character to 
the volume. It reads like the protest of 
a friend who approves of your principles 
and is only disappointed that yon do 
not carry them fan enough. Mr. Bosaa- 
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quet is the impatient Radical who wants to 
posh on a cautions Liberal minister to a 
more thoroughgoing measure of reform. As 
he explains in his preface, his object is to 
show “how Mr. Bradley’s essential and 
original conceptions might be disengaged from 
some peculiarities which he apparently shares 
with reactionary logic”—that is, with the 
logic which is the outcome of the present 
philosophical reaction in Germany. Such 
an attitude, though on the whole favour¬ 
able to a respectful tone, is compatible 
with moments of irritation ; and Mr. Bosan- 
quet, though he preserves an excellent 
temper throughout, comes now and again, 
in his light banter, amusingly near the line 
which divides friendly from distinctly hostile 
critioism. Possibly some will think that Mr. 
Bosanquet shows too much of a pedagogic 
eagerness to set his predecessor right. Very 
little space is devoted to setting forth and 
illustrating Mr. Bradley’s positions. In truth, 
a reader who has not previously assimilated 
that gentleman’s weighty tome will be ill- 
prepared for digesting Mr. Bosanquet’s lighter 
treatise. The critic sets out with some brief 
quotation, and then instantly runs off on a 
side course of independent reflection. "With 
this trait, so suggestive of the corrective 
habit of the tutor, there goes another which 
may prove still more distinctly comical to 
a plain home-bred student. Mr. Bosanquet, 
though he professes himself in favour of “ a 
philosophy distinct and national,” is plainly 
among those who hold that the natural habitat 
of philosophic ideas is German soil. Among 
German logicians Lotze seems to be Mr. Bosan¬ 
quet’s favourite. One almost imagines a tone 
of peevish disappointment in one place, where 
he has to admit that “ even Lotze ” fails to 
seize the essential point. And on another 
occasion (p. 263) he appears to go ho far as to 
affirm that Lotze’s assent to a view of Mill 
has once and for all settled the matter in 
dispute. As Mill’s authority does not seem 
to count as an appreciable quantity with Mr. 
Bosanquet, one may perhaps safely read the 
above as meaning that Lotze’s dictum by itself 
settles the point. And if so, one hopes to be 
forgiven for indulging another profane smile. 
Lotze is deservedly held one of the teachers of 
this generation, and the present writer owes 
too much to him to be in any danger of under¬ 
rating his work. Still, when it comes to 
putting him forward as the supreme arbiter 
on logical matters, one may perhaps be 
allowed to question whether logic was Lotze’s 
peculiar forte. 

The manner of Mr. Bosanquet’s book makes 
it hard to give a concise account of its drift. 

It is a series of quite disconnected chapters 
on special logical points raised by Mr. Bradley. 
These are no doubt important, and give rise 
now and then to a discussion of fundamental 
principles. Still it would, one suspects, be 
hard to construct even the outlines of a 
compact system of logical thought from the 
volume. This is partly due to the huge gaps. 
Mr. Bradley must have seemed precipitate to i 
the simple-minded student of English logic 1 
when, with a fine disdain for traditional rules 1 
of procedure, he leapt over the initial abyss 1 
of the concept with its dark puzzles of realism 1 
and nominalism, and plunged literally in i 
mdiat ret by dealing first of all with the t 
nature of the judgment. But Mr. Bosanquet ] 


> puts this exploit into the shade by attacking 
\ at once a question which one expects to meet 
i with pretty far on in a treatise on formal 
i logic, namely, the distinction between the 
1 categorical and the hypothetical judgment, 
i Mr. Bosanquet has, too, a provoking way of re- 
i fusing to simplify and explain. He seems, like 
i certain mathematical teachers one has known, 

; to count on his reader’s mind easily adopting 
his own direction and velocity of movement, 
which is a little hard on the average reader, 
and seems to imply an excess of modesty on 
the part of the writer. The truth is that 
Mr. Bosanquet has a particularly acute and 
subtle mind. He views his subject at every 
stage in a thoroughly fresh way, and so 
makes exceptional demands on the reader’s 
attention. Hence the absence of definition, 
and of a preliminary indication of the 
direction of inquiry, is a real hardship. Now 
it is a term one wants defined, as, for ex¬ 
ample, the “ideal content” of a judgment 
which is made to play so important a part in 
the discussion. Now it is some distinctly 
obscure passage, or disconcerting paradox, 
which calls for elucidation and justification. 
Here are one or two of such hard sayings. 
Measurement is implied in all counting: in 
perceiving more and less, the less is itself the 
unit (p. 88 teq.). "Whenever you specify 
points of likeness you really come to partial 
identity (p. 101); which provokes the retort: 
may I not say that two flowers are alike in 
colour without implying that the colour is 
the same ? Mr. Bosanquet is given, too, to 
throwing out pregnant observations carelessly 
by the way, which, though impressive enough 
in their novelty, fail to interest by reason of 
their brevity. Here is one of these parenthe¬ 
tical dicta:—“ I incline to think that in the 
analysis of every judgment, whether affirma¬ 
tive or negative, three elements are traceable 
—the ground, the content actually employed 
in judging, and the consequence, applica¬ 
tion.” This is highly suggestive, but one can¬ 
not help feeling that it needs a concrete illus¬ 
tration. A full explanation of “ground of 
judgment” is one of the great desiderata of 
the book, it being one of Mr. Bosanquet’s lead¬ 
ing conceptions that all judgment involves 
inference, and so some ground or reason. 

Still, in spite of features which provoke a 
smile in the irreverent, and difficulties which 
may frighten away the timorous, Mr. Bosan¬ 
quet’s volume is an excellent piece of reading. 
It is full of just and penetrating observation, 
and is a worthy pendent to Mr. Bradley’s 
praiseworthy effort to connect logic more 
closely with living concrete thought. Logio 
is only dry as long as we keep to its gramma¬ 
tical side, the technical distinctions which 
logicians have drawn from an exclusive con¬ 
sideration of the verbal mechanism of thought. 
In truth, even a wide and impartial survey of 
verbal forms themselves would have saved 
writers from the narrow and arbitrary rules 
which they have commonly laid down. The 
whole doctrine of the judgment as unfolded 
in current treatises on formal logic is vitiated 
by this fault. Mr. Bradley has endeavoured 
to pare away the verbal sheath and exhibit 
the structure of the contained germ of 
thought. In doing this he had of course to 
approach the subject from some point of view, 
and has adopted that of the Constructive 
Idealism which flourishes, at Oxford, and 


which we are forbidden to call Hegelianism. 
Mr. Bosanquet seems to be more of a Con¬ 
structive Idealist than his predecessor, yet he 
manages, on the whole, to keep his meta¬ 
physical prepossessions well in the background. 
And so those who might find themselves in 
direct antagonism to him on purely meta¬ 
physical issues will be able to accept much of 
his teaching in this volume. 

The first chapter is an excellent example of 
Mr. Bosanquet’s style of thought. He argues 
ably against a sharp division of categorical 
judgments into those which involve a sup- 
posal and those which do not, and points out, 
m an interesting way, how the hypothetical 
or abstractive element enters into all judg¬ 
ments alike in varying degrees. The chapter 
on “The Judgment and the Sentence” is 
another admirable specimen of the author’s 
finely discriminative insight into his subject. 
Here, by-the-bye, he is less of a reformer than 
Mr. Bradley, and shows a quite conservative 
attachment to the poor little copula which 
that writer would rudely expel from the judg¬ 
ment. Like Mr. Bradley, our author does 
good service in making plainer the boundaries 
between the psychological and the logical 
treatment of thought, boundaries which, it 
must be confessed, English writers have done 
much to efface. Perhaps one of the most 
ingenious passages of a highly ingenious work 
is the chapter headed “ Alleged Subjectivity 
of Negation.” The writer makes out a good 
case for placing negation 'on a line with, and 
not behind, affirmation. The subject is a 
knotty one, and Mr. Bosanquet is perhaps 
open here to a charge of using his ingenuity 
in the way of logical sleight of hand in order 
rather to give an appearance of untying knots 
which all the time remain tied; but he has 
certainly succeeded in throwing out a number 
of striking suggestions on the matter. 

If space allowed I should be inclined to 
question more than one of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
contentions. Indeed, a philosophical writer 
in need of a subject might do worse than 
make this book about a book the theme of a 
third volume. The point where the author 
seems to me to be weakest is the account of 
common modes of thought, and current say¬ 
ings. He does not seem to have kept touch 
with popular common-sense notions. I seem 
to find examples of this misapprehension of 
that worthy person, the plain unphilosophic 
man, on page 97, where it is said that “no 
one but an American humourist thinks of a 
man as diminished in quantity by the loss of 
a leg or an arm;” on-page 130, where we 
find “ even the judgment that ‘ I am in pain ’ 
carries with it some notion of cause or of 
permanence; ” on page 147, where the author 
remarks, “ It would strike us as nonsense to 
ask 1 Did Clive marry Ethel ’ (in The New- 
comet ) rather than ‘ Does Clive ’ &c.; ” and 
on page 193, where it is affirmed that the 
proposition “the Scotch crofters are always 
distressed in a bad season,” tends to mean 
what it ought to mean, viz., that none but 
these are so distressed. In giving a logical 
account of scientific assertions Mr. Bosanquet 
seems to be far less open to criticism; and, 
indeed, the illustrations drawn from science, 
in which the author’s mind appears to have 
been trained to exceptional exactness of 
hought, are one of the most attractive 
features of the work. Jakes Scut. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANCIENT UNITS OF LINEAR MEASURE. 

II. 

Coles, Buntingford, Herts: July SO, 1886. 

Buddhist and Indian .—-There would appear 
to be considerable uncertainty, as well as 
variety, in connexion with units of measure 
in Persia and India, more especially in com¬ 
paratively modem times, since the introduction 
of Mohammedism and the employment of 
European architects. 

In Petrie’s Inductive Metrology, p. 129, there 
are given no less than fifteen varieties of the so- 
called gaz, gueze, or cubit, varying in length 
from 14*9 to 38*3 inches. In more modern 
times the } gaz is also common = 6*93 inches. 
The hasta Mr. Petrie considers to be a very 
ancient Aryan measure, sometimes found in 
Greece and Asia Minor as = 17*9 inches; but in 
India it may be reckoned at about 18‘4 inches. 
Another unit is 11 '63 inches, which may, 
perhaps, be referred to the Roman foot in 
Mohammedan buildings in Turkey and Persia, 
where the Greek or Roman Empire extended. 

Mr. J ames Fergusson informs me that no ancient 
buildings of India are set out with sufficient 
exactness to recover a measure from them, 
which may even apply to buildings of the time 
of the Mogul Empire, when Europeans were 
employed. It is nearly impossible to ascertain 
the length even of the Illahi gaz, and it might 
almost seem that the Hindoos never employed 
any other “ rule ” than the cubit or forearm of 
the reigning king. Mr. Petrie, however, gives 
the Illahi gaz = 34*1 inches English = 41 
digits; and it has probably nothing to do with 
the digit of the early Hindus, which is con¬ 
nected with the hasta, though it would come to 
about the double of it. ’ 

It is difficult to suppose that the old 
Assyrian cubits of 19*04 and 19*97 inches did 
not find their way into India by way of 
Persia, either directly or indirectly, but they 
may have been modified, or carelessly applied; 
the sacred or royal cubits of 25‘3 too were 
larger. I have taken from Mr. James 
Burgess’s Archaeological Survey of Western 
India about 250 measurements of from 2 feet 
to 100 feet; most from early Buddhist shrines, 
cells, temples, and caves, as those of Elora, 
Anka, Kaladgi, Badamj, Bhaja, Kuda, Gumli, 
Sana, Junagarh, Navalakha and Aurangabad; 
say 200 a.d. to 1200 A.D. On tabulating these 
measurements, I found a decided tendency 
to maxima and minima grouping of nearly five 
English feet; giving say for maxima, the Nos. 
60, 56, 51, 47, 42, 37, 32, 27, 22, 19, 16J, 12}, 
7], 4f, and 2*7. After trying various cubit 
lengths, say of 17, 18,19 and 20 inches, I found 
that a cubit of almost exactly 19 inches suited 
best for a series of most likely cubits, giving 
say 38, 35£, 32£, 30, 26£, 23£, 20J, 17, 14, 12, 
10}, 8,6,4J, 2J, and 1 '7, apparently pointing to 
a series showing differences of 3 cubits, which 
would be best represented by the series of 39, 36, 
33, 30, 27, 24, 21, 18, 16}, 13}, 10}, 9, 7}, 6, 3}, 
from 40 to 20 cubit lengths, where a half¬ 
rod might have been employed, and for 
the smaller lengths perhaps a quarter rod, or 1} 
cubit measure. Here 4} English feet=3 cubits 
=} rod, and 9}=6 cubits=l rod. From 45 
special measures of dagobas, shrines and 
chakras I obtained about the same 19-inch 
cubit. 

It is, however, hardly to be expeotedthat the 
same exact oubit or measure should have been 
constantly employed over a period of 700 or 800 
years, even in the same part of India. In further 
corroboration of a probable earlier Buddhist 
unit of about a cubit of 19 inches, I may mention 
that Williams gives the Japanese thuoc, chih 
or cubit = 17*12 inches English, specially used 
by architects. This may have not improbably 
been introduced by the Buddhists more than 


1,000 years ago. Again, in Java, I have got 
from Raffles descriptions of old Buddhist 
or Hindu temples, probably free from 
European or Mohammedan influences, some 
90 measurements, showing apparent favourite 
maxima numbers of about 3}, 5}, 6}, 7}, 10, 
11}, 12}, 16, 20, 21, and 30 English feet, which 
would again seem to suit best a cubit of 19 20 
inches, giving roughly say 2, 3}, 4} 61, 7, 

8, 10, 13, and 20 cubits. Here the smaller 
measures given by Raffles, e.g., below 2 feet, of 
12, 12,14,14, 16,18,20, 24,26, 26 inches indicate 
a very regular gradation of 2 English inches, 
probably = 2} digits. At the same time the 
old Indian hasta might also yield for 6}, 7}, 10, 
11}, 12 and 20 English feet, veiy nearly the 
numbers 5, 6} 7}, 8, 9, and 15. 

From some measurements connected with the 
Amravati tope, Madras Presidency, I get a small 
hasta of 16'25 inches, for large measures, and of 
V = 16*0, from a number of smaller measure¬ 
ments of plinths, tablets, &c., in the British 
Museum. The two large feet of Buddha from 
the same tope measure 20 inches in length. 
From some larger cave temple measurements 
at Adjanta, second to tenth century, mentioned 
by Fergusson in his Handbook of Architecture, I 
get a unit of 17*8 inches, probably the hasta of 
17*82 as given by Petrie as a unit of some 
measurements at the Elora cave temples. One 
of the oldest Buddhist topes in North India, 
near Peshawur, is said to be about 20 feet 
in diameter, which might also indicate a small 
hasta of about 16 inches. From 12 measure¬ 
ments of old buildings in Ceylon given by 
Fergusson, I deduce a unit of 22*1, which does 
not fit precisely any known measure, though 
near the prehistoric one of 22 inches, and an 
old Assyrian cubit of 21*30 as given by Petrie, 
but it might possibly fit equally well a hasta or 
aratni of 16*5 inohes. 

Of course a good deal in these matters must 
depend on the respective dates of the buildings 
themselves, and in what part of India they are 
situated. I have been attempting to deal rather 
with old buildings, prior to the twelfth 
century; and the general results appear to 
indicate a cubit of 19*1 inches, and a hasta of 
about 16} inches, very near Mr. Petrie’s aratni 
of about 16*6 to 16*8 inches, and also, I believe, 
identical with Warren and Conder’s latest 
determination of the old ordinary Hebrew 
cubit. 

Prehistoric Measures of Bronze and Stone 
Period .—The entire question of prehistoric units, 
as distinguished from the older and more classical 
measure units of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and 
Rome, requires a more thorough examination 
than it has yet received. Mr. Petrie, in his 
Inductive Petrology, gives a very common and 
apparently well-established prehistoric (PCeltic) 
unit of from 21*30 to 22*50 as obtained from 
the ruder stone monuments of France and 
Britain, &c.; and for Irish bronze weapons 22*0 
(as from 2*20 inch objects probably). The half 
of this would show a (? foot) measure of about 
11*0, too small to agree with the old Roman 
foot of 11*60 to 11*70 not unfrequently found 
in Great Britain in connection with old Druidical 
remains, as even at Stonehenge. This unit, or 
half unit of 11 *0, is, however, by no means uncom¬ 
mon, and may prove to be of considerable import¬ 
ance. May not this old Aryan foot of about 11*0 
inches, found in North Europe and elsewhere, 
prove to be the identical unit which in my first 
letter I called the North American prehistoric 
one ? On scaling ¥=11 into twelve equal parts 
the result is a foot, barely the one-eighth of an 
inch less than my American one, as indicated by 
the Cincinnati double-scaled measure tablet. I 
most unexpectedly came upon this conclusion 
from a quite independent investigation of objects 
from N orth Europe of the bronze period, described 
by Evans, Keller, Madsen, and Montelius, as 
well as from specimens in my own collection. 


It is, therefore, not by any means improbable 
that there was at a very early period, before 
the superior civilisation of Egypt and Assyria 
had began to extend itself to other parts of the 
globe, one, if not two, rather widely extended 
primitive units of linear measure in existence, 
which spread over the New World as well as the 
Old, but which also probably, as time advanced 
got modified or mixed up with other units. 

I have likewise found rather strong traces 
of the North American mound foot of *254 
metres, as well as the Mexican or old Roman 
foot of *268, occurring in North Europe in 
the bronze age. That the Roman foot is 
frequently met with in Europe, and occasionally 
even in the East, is a well-known fact, and 
easily to be accounted for. 

The following is the analysis of some 360 
measurements of bronze objects I have collected 
from various sources, and is, at least, curious ; 
probably three-fourths of the objects measured 
or figures examined to scale gave good results 
to one scale or the other, say, to very nearly 
round inches and half inches. 



English 

Inches. 

is 

II 



| 

¥ 

AS 

1 • 
|S5 

a-s 

it 

h 

Scandanavian objects . 

6 

5 

16 

22 

Swiss Lakes. 

13 

9 

9 

17 

Evans’s Bronze Age, British ... 
R. P. Greg’s Collection, Miscel- 

14 

16 

25 

29 

laneous . 

33 

39 

50 

68 

Totals. 

66 

60 

100 

136 


Mr. Petrie gives 2*20 as an average of Irish 
bronze objects, which would be almost exactly 
2*5 of the prehistoric soale. 

The large proportion agreeing with old 
American measures is very remarkable, making 
considerable allowance for accidental co¬ 
incidences, and looks as though two, if not 
three, prehistoric standards of linear measure 
were once more or less prevalent over a 
very large area. The Mexican or Solon’s 
Roman foot may have been derived from the 
old world, very possibly from an Egyptian 
oubit, some thousands of years ago. I nave 
largely tried decimal scaling, but ao not find 
that the larger inches agree nearly so well as 
those taken by duodecimal division; also for 
bronze objects, a scaling from an Etruscan unit 
of ‘230 mentioned by Petrie, but with very few 
accordances. 

The few measurements I have been able to 
collect with reference to the stone and bronze 
age in India do not lead to great results, but 
may be worth giving. The remarkable and 
almost unique series of bronze celts found 
at Gungeria in Central India, and now in the 
British Museum, give lengths for the larger 
ones 17-27 inches; average about 21}, which 
comes very near Petrie’s 22*0 prehistoric unit 
before referred to. The smaller ones ranging 
from 4}-8j inches; best average about 5} inches, 
X 4=22 ; which again is in accordance. They 
have possibly been hammered out, or subse¬ 
quently cut, according to Mr. Franks. 

In Breek’s account of the Primitive tribes 

S Todas, &o.) of the Nilgiris in South India are 
igured several cromleohs, on some of the 
upright stones of whioh are sculptured rows 
or series of figures in relief. The average 
width of these rows and divisions gives about 
1*15 metre=45 inches, which divided by 2 would 

f ive 22}, again an excellent accordance with 
etrie’s 22*0 unit, and four times my pre¬ 
historic foot. I have also got 33 inches for a 
number of objects from modern Polynesia, 
which is, of course, a multiple of 11*0. The 
diameter of a hole at Kakusi, in India, 
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in a kistvaen, is also about 44 inches. It 
is doubtful if this apparently old Aryan and 
wide world prehistoric unit of 11-0 inches has 
any connection with the hatta of 16J — 18J 
inches. 

Whether there is anything in common in the 
di m e n sions of Indian cromlechs, dolmens, and 
stone circles with those of Europe, I cannot at 
present say. The proportion for prehistoric as 
compared with English measurements should 
be as 12 to 11. Waring gives 19, 27, 45 and 66 
English feet for some small stone circles in 
India, whioh would give in prehistoric feet a 
dose approximation to the very likely round 
numbers of 20 , 30, 50 and 70; Mr. Fergusson 
also, in his Rude Stone Monuments, p. 474, gives 
two common dimensions of a class of small stone 
circles as 24 and 32 feet diameter, which would 

f ive 26J and 35 prehistoric feet. The age, 
owever, of this class of stone monuments is 
uncertain, and varies greatly, and may even not 
be pre-Buddhist; but it is very probable there 
may have been some pretty accurate standard 
or standards of linear measurement going back 
to at least the commencement of the bronze 
period, which are well represented by some of 
the measures I have been considering. 

Oceania .—From about 20 measures of old 
stone ruins in Microlesia and Easter Island, 
as given by Wallace and Palmer, I have obtained 
an apparent unit of either 8 inches, a probable 
span; or else one of about 12 English inches, 
or very near the Mexican foot, neither of 
which however would agree with my pre¬ 
historic foot of 11 inches. But from a few 
measures of somewhat similar ruins in the 
Sandwich Islands given by Ellis, Mr. Petrie 
obtained a unit of 44-65, which would be 
good multiple of that foot. R. P. Gbeo. 

P.S.—With referenoe to the Cincinnati tablet 
referred to in my first letter in the Academy of 
July 4, I should have mentioned that there is a 
very slight difference in the length of the two 
supposed standard inches, amounting for 
inches to ^ of an inch. I fancy this must have 
arisen accidentally, and was hardly intentional, 
since for a half-foot or foot, it is not nearly 
sufficient to give even the prehistoric foot, muon 
less the Mexican, nor any of Mr. Petrie’s. 

I therefore averaged the length of the two, 
which gives excellent results, so far as the 
tablet itself is concerned, and for various 
mound objects, such as tubes ; and I may add 
that the 7th larger division of the right hand 
scale might have been added to fill up the 
smaller space, as compared with the 6 rather 
smaller divisions on the opposite end, meaning 
merely a seventh prehistoric inch, or £ of it. 

A foot of 7 x 2=14 mound inches would hardly 
be a likely one, though it would come within £ 
of an inch of Mr. Petrie’s mound builder’s foot 
unit of 12-60, and would fairly measure a very 
long stone tube of 12 tJ inches in the Salisbury 
Museum, but no other object that I have come 
across. 

With respect to Mr. Petrie’s unit of 12-60 
for the larger mound measures, I am now 
investigating it more particularly. It measures 
no small objects, however, and so far, I think, 
with a few exceptions, does not give such good 
results as my own unit of 10-0 English inches. 
Mr. Brinton of Philadelphia states that in 1881 
Prof. McGee applied Mr Petrie’s arithmetical 
system of inductive metrology to a large 
number of mound measures of Iowa, with the 
result of a common standard of 25-716 English 
inches; that is=32 of my mound inches, or 
very nearly 10x3=30; agreeing pretty well 
with Col. Whittesley’s conclusion that for the 
Ohio mound works, 30 inches was about the 
length, or was one of the multiples of the metrical 
standard employed. For various reasons it 
may even be doubted whether any small unit, 
or too striotly scientific method, will be found 
to give uniformly satisfactory results for these 


mound measures of North America. The mere 
circumference or diameter must necessarily have 
varied with the height, as far as mere mounds 
were concerned, which ranged from 10 to 100 
feet; it is not unlikely, too, that in construct¬ 
ing their enolosed “ sacred” areas, they may not 
have sometimes intended to construct a circle, 
say, to measure to a certain square area, or the 
reverse, in which case too much importance 
should not be attached to the circumstance 
that a circle diameter of exactly 1,050 feet 
should = 1,000 of Mr. Petrie’s unit, on which 
he lays much stress, and which, according to 
my scale of 12 to 10, would show 1,300 feet—a 
less likely round number perhaps. There are, 
however, no fewer than eight cases, where no 
equal squares are in question, given by Squier and 
Davis as having the diameter of 250 feet, which 
would give exactly 300 of my mound feet, and 
a much more likely number than Mr. Petrie’s 
unit would give, viz. 240. Quite probably, too, 
all North American mound measures cannot be 
dealt with by one unit of measure only. Those 
in the lower Misisippi Valley may be found, 
perhaps, to give more purely Mexican measures. 
The pyramid of Teotihuacan has a gallery of 
157 feet long = 160 feet, springing from a 
height from base of 69 feet = 70-71 feet. That 
of Cholula, of 1,450 feet square, would give 
1,500, and that of Sonora of 4,350 feet exactly 
= 4,500, according to Solon’s foot unit. 

I purpose to examine more thoroughly Mr. 
Petne’s units of 6-76 and 10-65, as applied 
to Mexican and Central American measures. 
Of those from Peru, Copan and Palenque, I 
think that there Mr. Petrie’s units may be the 
best. For Aztec Mexico itself, I do not 
find that they suit so well as Solon.’ s foot 
of 11-70. The body of the great temple at 
Tiahuanaco, in Peru, is given by Squier as 
388 x 445, which, with 2 or 3 per cent, added, 
would give 400 x 450. A circular stone building 
near Cuzco, in Peru, of 24 feet internal diameter, 
and one in Central America of 48 English feet, 
look very like 25 and 50 feet, by my Mexican 
measurement. 

Dr. Brinton also states that Senor Almarez, 
in 1864, specially determined the probable old 
metrical standard for the ruins of Teotihuacan, 
and made it about 0-8 metre = 31-5 inches, 
which is not far from Mr. Petrie’s for Central 
America and Copan if 10-65 x 3 — 31-95 ; 
though it is also very near an even J of the 
Octacatl, to which I have previously referred. 

There is, doubtless, room for further investiga¬ 
tion in respect to these old American measures. 

R. P. G. 


of the Hantonian System, since it is well de¬ 
veloped in the Hampshire basin; and an upper 
group, comprising the Pliocene and Pleistocene, 
which he unites under the name of the Icenian 
system, in allusion to their development in East 
Anglia, the country of the Iceni. For the 
Lower Greensand he suggests the name Vectian, 
in reference to Forbes’s work in the Isle of 
Wight. 


Mb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Alexander Watt has been for many 


months engaged in writing a practical treatise 
on the electro-deposition of metals, including 
the electrolytic refining of copper and other 
metals and treatment of ores. The work, being 
now complete, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. 

The fourteenth meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will take place on August 12, at Grenoble, 
under the presidency of M. Vemeuil, member 
of the Academy of Medicine. The public 
lectures will be on “The New Gallery of 
Palaeontology in the Paris Museum,” by M. 
Cotteau, ana on “ The Victualling of France,” 
by M. Rochard. Numerous excursions will 
take place in the Alps as far as Chambery. 

Mr. Jukes-Browxe, who is engaged in the 
preparation of a manual of Historical Geology, 
has contributed to the current number of the 
Geological Magazine a scheme of classification 
of the stratified rocks. Its chief novelty con¬ 
sists in the arrangement of the Tertiary strata in 
two groups : a lower, including the Eocene and | 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prop. Terrien de La Couferie has con¬ 
tributed an important paper to the forthcoming 
part of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on “The Beginnings of Writing in and around 
Tibet.” It is divided in four parts: (1) Em¬ 
bryo Writings; (2) Writings impeded and 
decayed; (3) Mo-so Hieroglyphic Writing of 
Tibeto-China, with three plates; (4) Alphabet 
in Tibet. 

Otto Schulze, the Oriental publisher of 
Leipzig, announces for issue by subscription an 
edition of the Buck Al-Chuzari of Abu-l-Hasan 
Jehuda Hallewi, by Dr. Hartwig Hirsehfeld. 
It will contain the original Arabic text, in 
square Hebrew characters, from the unique MS. 
in the Bodleian Library ; and also the Hebrew 
translation of Jehuda ibn Tibbon, which is pre¬ 
served in five MSS. which have all been col¬ 
lated for the purpose, together with critical 
notes. The publication will be in two parts, at 
the price of 5 marks each. 

The next volume in the “ Library of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry,” published by Messrs. Ginn & 
Co., of Boston, will be an edition of the Legend 
of St. Andrew, by Prof. W. M. Baskervill, of 
Vanderbilt University. The text is based upon 
a collation of the Vercelli MS. expressly made 
for this edition by Prof. R. P. Wulcker, of 
Leipzig; and a full glossary will be given. 

Mr. D. Nutt has received from Athens 
copies of a new edition, with elaborate com¬ 
mentary extending to upwards of one hundred 
pages, of the Antigone of Sophocles. 

The Zeitschriftfur deutsche Philologie contains 
a review by E. Mogk of the first part of the 
fifth volume (published in 1883) of the late 
Earl Miillenhoff’s Deutsche Altertumekunde. 
This instalment of Mullenhoffs great work 
deals principally with questions of Scandina¬ 
vian literature and mythology, and was pub¬ 
lished out of its proper course (the first volume 
being the only other portion of the book which 
has appeared) by way of a counterblast to the 
theories of Bang and Bugge on Norse mytho¬ 
logy. Herr Mogk expounds in some detail, 
and in general with warm approval, Miillen¬ 
hoff’s analysis of the text of the Hdvamil and 
the Voluspi, contrasting it with that given by 
Vigfusson, which he stigmatises as arbitrary 
and subjective. Among many other interesting 
points in the article is the suggestion (borrowed 
from Gislason) that the word Edda means ars 
poetica, being derived from fifir, poetry, to 
which it is related as stedda to stdlS, and ledda . 
to m. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Education Society.—( Monday, July IS .) 

Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., in the Chair.—Mr. Fleay 
read a paper on “ Musical Harmonies.” The pur¬ 
pose was chiefly to call attention to the important 
modifications of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s duodene theory 
as contained in the forthcoming new edition of hu 
translation of Helmholtz’ great work: to advocate 
the use of D as a central starting-point instead of 
C in book theoretic investigation; and especially 
to point out the need of a more perfect instrument 
than the twelve-note piano as an accompaniment 
for singers. Mr. Fleay advocated the introduction 
of a nineteen-note piano. He concluded with an 
estimate of the mental value of .musical theoretic 


_ _ teaching as involving approximation, symmetry, 

Oligocene beds, for whioh he proposes the name j and the connexion of art with science. 
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FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at reduced prloea (Engraving*, Cbromoa, 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit Very soluble for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Geo. Uses, lift. Strand, near Waterloo-brldge. 


Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Bori. By 
Blanche Roosevelt. (Sampson Low.) 

It would be in vain to deny that Miss Roose¬ 
velt has written an amusing book, but it is 
impossible not to wish that it were less 
amusing, and therefore less likely to find 
readers. Better still, indeed, had it never 
been written ; for, whether consciously or un¬ 
consciously, the biographer has done her 
“level best” to be-little the hero of her 
choice. Every foible of dear Doto’s generous 
and impulsive character is paraded and em¬ 
phasised in her pages; every chagrin that he 
would have locked up most jealously in his 
own breast is exposed to public view. Not 
even his tears are sacred. We know well 
enough that he was a disappointed man. We 
know that he was more than indifferent to 
his successes as a designer, and that it was 
his dearest ambition to be accepted at his own 
valuation as an historical painter. We know 
that he believed implicitly in his right to 
such recognition, and that—unable to see his 
pictures as others saw them—he to the last 
deemed himself unjustly neglected by the 
press and the public of Paris. But is it neces¬ 
sary, or kind, or delicate, to insist on these 
points through the best part of 500 pages of 
letterpress? Is it well to recur again and 
again to the fact that he “brooded and 
fretted,” that he felt himself to be “mis¬ 
understood and unappreciated,” that he was 
“ sore to his heart’s core,” and that he con¬ 
ceived “every unfavourable criticism to have 
been inspired by personal enmity ” ? Miss 
Roosevelt is never weary of this theme, nor 
of dilating upon the causes which led up to 
what she calls the “ pitiful delusion ” of his 
life. Those causes are not far to seek. 
Dore’s genius was too precocious, and his 
first successes were too easily achieved. He 
was earning money and winning popularity 
when he ought to have been studying the 
rudiments of his art. He consequently never 
mastered, or sought to master, that ele¬ 
mentary knowledge, the possession of which 
was essential to the fulfilment of his hopes. 
He had in him the making of a very great 
painter—of, perhaps, one of the very greatest 
painters that the world ever beheld. He 
had imagination, unbounded audacity; a 
wonderful sense of space, of motion, of 
multitudinousness; and an unlimited capacity 
for drawing anything and everything that 
came in his way. Men and animals, build¬ 
ings and boats, sea and shore, forest and 
mountain and cloud, were alike familiar to 
his pencil. All he needed was training. 
With perspective and anatomy at his fingers’ 
ends, with a sound knowledge of colour and 
a juster perception of form, he might have 
scaled the highest heaven of invention. 
Wanting these, he was fore-doomed to failure. 
His “Christ leaving the Praetorium” is, 
take it for all in all, the nearest approach to 
a really great picture that Dore ever painted. 
Its faults of colour are comparatively few, and 
as a composition it has very great merit. But 
the cross is out of perspective, and one or two 
of the Roman soldiers in the foreground are 
glaringly out of drawing. He was himself 


probably quite unconscious of these errors, 
and not one of his friends, however intimate, 
would have ventured to point them out to 
him; yet they are errors which could not by 
any possibility have occurred in the work of 
a man who had devoted even so little as two 
years to the life-school at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts or two weeks to the study of perspective. 
As with “ Christ leaving the Praetorium” so 
it is with the rest of his historical paintings. 
There is always something which betrays the 
unlearned hand, and that something is fatal. 
So much it will be necessary for every 
biographer of Doro to admit, and for every 
reader to know. To suppress this plain and 
simple truth would be to withhold the key to 
the enigma of Dore’s life. But let it be said 
once, and no more. 

Again, it is true enough that Dore was 
worshipped by his mother, and that he lived 
surrounded by a circle of devoted friends. 
The man was so affectionate, so gifted, so 
generous, that he naturally and inevitably 
became the centre of a little social system of 
his own. His hospitality was unbounded, 
and his fortune was as large as his heart. It 
is also true that he was an admirable 
gymnast, and that he was wont, in his mer¬ 
riest moods, to perform all sorts of unexpected 
feats of strength and skill; but we do not 
need to be told upon every other page that he 
walked on his hands and stood upon his head, 
that he was “ spoiled at home and petted in 
society," that he was “ volatile and fantastic,” 
a creature all “ waywardness, boyishness, 
flightiness,” and the like. Still less tolerable 
is it to find him constantly labelled as “ this 
spoiled child,” “ this schoolboy artist," his 
mother’s “enfant terrible,” &c., &c.—phrases 
which recur at short intervals with “most 
damnable iteration,” and which, apart from 
their bad taste, convey an entirely false 
impression. 

It is only just, however, to note that Miss 
Roosevelt, when she most offends, but reflects 
the tone of her authorities, and that many of 
the long-forgotten anecdotes which she has 
been at so much pains to collect are not a 
little apocryphal. Some of these are quite in¬ 
compatible with my own knowledge of Dore’s 
opinions, and some I can correct out of letters 
addressed to myself. Doro, having declined 
an imperial invitation to accompany the 
Emperor and Empress to Egypt on the occasion 
of the opening of the Suez Canal, is made 
to say that he dreads new impressions, that he 
is “ too old to attempt new departures in art,” 
and that, “ in the interest of his fortune,” he 
is resolved not to indulge himself “in the 
luxury of visiting strange and fascinating 
countries” (pp. 358-9). But I have in my 
possession a letter in which, apropos of some 
journey of my own, he says how he ever 
looks forward to a life of greater freedom and 
leisure, when he too shall see not only the 
places which I had recently visited, but others 
yet more distant. And then he sketches the 
grand tour that he means by-and-by to make— 
Egypt, India, Persia, China, North and South 
America, and the islands of the Southern 
Pacific. I regret that I cannot quote this 
interesting letter verbatim, but I am writing 
away from home, and relying upon memory. 
As for “ the interest of his fortune,” it is a 
phrase and a sentiment utterly foreign to his 
nature. Against another long anecdote— 

Diqitizec 


three pages in length, which recounts how at 
one time Dore neither ate, drank, nor slept, 
but was utterly broken down, “ like a wretch 
on the very verge of distraction and suicide,” 
because he had not yet received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour (pp. 224-6) —I must enter 
an earnest protest. No man was less eager 
for honours of the kind, or more indifferent 
to the decorations conferred upon him. His 
surprise was great when, on his first intro¬ 
duction to a brilliantly lighted London 
drawing-room, he found himself in the midst 
of a crowd of ribbons and orders. “ Tiens! ” 
he said, naively, “the men wear their 
decorations! We do not do so in Paris." To 
this I retorted that he himself had the red 
rosette in his buttonhole. “True,” he re¬ 
plied, “but it is only the rosette, and we all 
wear it. It is the rule. A man who did 
not wear it would be supposed not to have it; 
and not to have it, when one has attained a 
certain position, would imply some disgrace 
—some blot upon one’s character. But 

these ribbons and stars . . . bah ! I have 
a whole string of them, but I never put 
them on. They are too common. On les 
donnent aux dentistes.” I tried in vain 
to make him understand that our English 
honours were not so cheaply bestowed, and 
that the Garter, the Bath, and the Star of 
India wero not precisely the kind of rewards 
with which royalty in this country recognises 
the merits of “ painless dentistry.” I may 
mention in this connexion that it was not, as 
Miss Roosevelt states, “at a dinner-party 
given in his honour ” that Dor6 made his debut 
in London society, but at this very evening 
party; and that it was I who had the 
pleasure of taking him there, and of present¬ 
ing him to his hostess. The dinner-party 
took place later. Again, it is incorrect to say 
of Dor6’s violin-playing that it “lacked that 
technical perfection which practice and ex¬ 
perience alone can give ” (p. 140). His playing 
was that of a master—fiery, impassioned, and 
remarkable for verve and brilliancy rather than 
for “beautiful smoothness of execution.” 
Were I to be asked who, among all the violin¬ 
ists I have heard, came nearest to Joachim in 
fulness and richness of tone, I should reply, 
“ Gustave Dore.” As to his alleged jealousy 
of Meissonier and Ger&me, I take leave to 
doubt it in toto. His admiration of good 
work from whatsoever hand was always frank 
and generous. I remember showing him one 
day a pile of Japanese picture-books which I 
had just bought and brought home. He 
looked through them silently, intently; then 
turned back and looked through them again. 
One picture of a zebra on a hill-top, with an 
elaborate study of weeds in the foreground 
and a lake and mountains in the distance, 
especially fascinated him. “ Grand Dieu! ” 
he said at last. “ Ces Japonais—ils sont plus 
forts que nous! ” 

Miss Roosevelt’s book is chiefly valuable 
for the many reproductions of Dor&’s early 
sketches which it contains. Most of these 
are from copy-books and drawing-books, and 
some date from the fifth year of the artist’s 
life. The “Calypso” series is wonderfully 
comic; and three or four studies of Strasbourg 
peasants, done at about ten years of age, are 
as characteristic and forcible as any of his 
maturer sketches. By far the best thing 
here, however, is an excellent wood-engraving 
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from Dore’s portrait of his old nurse Francoise, 
done in 1880. It is one of his happiest efforts, 
and one which, as the author truly says, 
“ earned him many compliments from the 
most famous masters and critics in Paris.” 

The frontispiece, which represents Dore in 
the act of illustrating some work, his pencil 
momentarily stayed and his eyes intent upon 
the text of his author, is evidently from a 
photograph. But the likeness is bad, and, 
like Miss Boosevelt’s biography, it dwarfs and 
vulgarises the original. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CENTO RIAL 8TONB AT CHESTER. 

Parksate Road, Chester: July IS, 183S. 

The Roman tablet of which I now submit a 
new reading is the first inscription of a cen- 
turial nature recorded as having been found 
here. According to Hemingway (i. 396), it came 
to light “ on the 25th of May, 1748, in a garden 
belonging to Mr. Kenrick, on the banks of the 
Dee ; it was subsequently in possession of the 
late Mr. Ogden, and fixed at the end of his 
garden-wall in John street.” Afterwards it 
became the property of the Dean and Chapter, 
and has for some time been preserved in the 
chapter house of the cathedral. Last year it 
was exhibited at a meeting of the Chester 
Archaeological Society by the dean, Dr. J. 8. 
Howson, who has since generously presented it 
to the society’s Museum, where it rests in com¬ 
pany with some other stones relating to various 
Centuriae of the Twentieth Legion. Having of 
late made a few memoranda of our Roman in¬ 
scriptions, with the object of forming a small 
Catalogue for the use of the Chester Society, 
this stone, among the rest, came under my 
notice, and I have thus been enabled to ex¬ 
amine it carefully. The tablet is, as nearly as 
possible, in a perfect state. The inscription, 
which consists of two lines, is fairly well 
executed, and is enclosed within a classic label 
or ansa ted border. Though it has been re¬ 
peatedly noticed by antiquarian writers, yet, 
strange to say, not a single reliable interpreta¬ 
tion has been arrived at. This is partly due to 
a misconception of the lettering, and of the pur¬ 
poses for which the stone was designed. But 
the greatest mistake of all has been occasioned 
by the presence of a supposed “ omega ” that 
occurs after the word maximi, near the end of 
the second line. Now this is, I feel convinced, 
nothing more than an ordinary leaf-shaped point 
or stop, such as may be seen on many Roman 
inscriptions. The stalk of the leaf happens to 
be rather worn and obscure; this, and an injury 
(probably_ caused by the pick or spade at the 
time of discovery), which forms an additional 
stroke in an opposite direction to its curved 
apex, have made it assume somewhat the ap¬ 
pearance of one form of this Greek letter placed 
in a slanting direction, thus— 0 . To make this 
still more apparent I have made a reduced 
sketch, from which the ac¬ 
companying woodcut is 
taken. And so, for over a 
hundred years, has this un¬ 
fortunate stone proved a 
literal stumbling block to 
epigraphists, who, instead 
of subjecting it to critical 
inspection, have accepted the readings of 
others, and by suggesting interpretations for 
a character which never existed, have conse¬ 
quently given rise to false data. The lettering 
is as follows:— 



Ocrati Maximi. Limes millium pedum: “ The 
Century of Ocratus Maximus of the First Co¬ 
hort. The limit of one thousand feet.” The final 
letter has, in some instances, been expanded 
to paseuum, apparently from the erroneous idea 
that the tablet was set up to record the forma¬ 
tion of this length of a road. Indeed, such an 
I explanation will not accord with the known 
use of these stones, as a thousand paces (or 
Roman mile) would indicate the restoration of 
the entire city walls, in which they were 
undoubtedly inserted, for this would rest on the 
assumption that the early walls were capable 
of such extensive reparations, which from the 
comparatively small size of Deva is clearly a 
mistake. These legionary inscriptions no doubt 
often came together in pairs, eaoh stone having 
reference to the masonry of which it formed a 
part. Those on which the name of the officer 
(centurion) alone appears, may be regarded as 
tablets set up at the commencement of the 
work; while others, like the above, bearing in 
addition the number of feet executed, would be 
the terminal ones, which thus marked the extent 
and direction of the limes. This is brought 
forward merely as a suggestion, to be applied 
to the more important lengths of walling, 
for it has not yet been confirmed by the 
finding of duplicate tablets. Perhaps in minor 
repairs, one stone roughly carved with the 
name of the century would suffice. It is 
interesting to compare our local tablets with 
some! from the Great Northern Wall of 
Hadrian, which are larger, and in many 
cases very elaborately ornamented. Reference 
is here made to those erected by the 
Vexillarii of the Devan Legion, which have 
been frequently met with bearing its well- 
known emblem of the Boar. This device does 
not occur on any of the Chester inscriptions yet 
discovered, though it is stamped upon one 
variety of the roof-decoration known as the 
Antefix. These, which are formed of terra¬ 
cotta, bear in relief the figure of this animal 
transfixed by the pole of a labarum or standard, 
between the letters LEG XX YV. (Ltgio 
Vioesima. Valeria, Victrix.) A carving in 
stone, life-size, of the head and shoulders of a 
boar, was, however, found in this city some 
years ago. Frank H. Williams. 


COH-I • >OCRATI 
MAXIMI • L-M-P 


And may be read :—Cohortis Primae. Conturia 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. F. Wedmobe purposes to pay a visit to 
America, sailing from Liverpool for New York 
in the Celtic on September 3. His visit is not 
for the purpose of lecturing, though it is pro¬ 
bable that he may lecture in one or two of the 
principal cities of the United States before he 
returns. 

On Friday the annual exhibition of the 
works submitted for competition by the Schools 
of Art were opened to the publio in the central 
block of the buildings on the south of the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens. The exhibition 
this year consists of upwards of 451 works, 
selected from 285,277 works sent up from 217 
schools of art and branch classes throughout 
the kingdom. The subjects of the competition 
are figure drawing and modelling, painting in 
oil and water-colours, and design, especially as 
applied to manufactures. The prizes awarded 
are 12 gold medals, 68 silver medals, 109 bronze 
medals, and 181 Queen’s prizes of books. 
Those works only are exhibited for whioh 
medals or Queen’s prizes have been awarded 
by the examiners. The Princess of Wales’s 
scholarships, of £25 and £11 respectively, are 
awarded to the two female students who take 
the highest prizes of the year in the national 
competition. Besides the medals and prizes 
given by the Science and Art Department, 
prizes are given by the Plasterers’ Company, 
for designs for plasterers’ work done in mono¬ 
chrome or modelled in plaster; and the Owen 


Jones memorial prizes by the Society of Arts 
for designs. 

We have received from the office of L'Art 
proof impressions of two etchings by M. Leon 
Gaucherel, who is, we believe, himself the art 
editor of that periodical. The one is after the 
portrait of a lady, Mrs. Winchester Clewes, 
painted by Mr. Orchardson; the other is after 
a chalk drawing of Galileo by M. Marshal, oi 
Metz, an artist best known for his pastels. While 
both are fine examples of technical skill, the 
latter has the advantage not only in the 
interest of its subject, but also in its greater 
adaptation to the special capabilities of the art. 
As usual with Mr. Orchardson’s pictures, effective 
as they are in other respects, his monotonous 
scheme of colour fails to bring out the contrast 
of the flesh and the drapery. The “Galileo,” 
on the other hand, is as admirably designed as 
it is nobly executed. It represents the astron¬ 
omer in old age, propped upon a couch, but 
still turning his telescope towards the starry 
sky. It may be as well to mention that he did 
not become blind until he had reached his 
seventy-second year. The prints are published 
in this country by Messrs. Vokins, of Great 
Portland Street. 

M. F. G.villard’s portrait of the Jesuit, 
Pere Hubin, which appears in the last number 
of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, is scarcely more 
remarkable as a portrait than as a specimen 
of line engraving. The face, keen and hard 
in form, but burning with inward spirit, is 
realised with intense vividness; and the execu¬ 
tion of the flesh is so minute and broken in line 
that it is difficult even with the aid of a 
magnifying glass to trace the course of the 
artist’s burin. The general effect is rather that 
of heliogravure. The style is scarcely one to 
be recommended for imitation, if any were so 
hardy as to attempt it, but there is no doubt of 
its wonderful effectiveness and skill. 

A report is going the round of the Swiss 
papers that a hitherto unknown Raphael has 
been discovered in Lausanne. The experts who 
have seen it express a doubt whether the 
picture is by Raphael himself or one of his 
pupils. It is to be removed to Bern at the 
approaching Schutzenfest, and exhibited in a 
room at the Kunst Museum. 

A monument to Hans Makart is to be erected 
in Salzburg, his birthplace. It will consist of a 
bust in bronze, twice life-size, upon a marble 
pillar, resting upon a huge block of granite. 
The sketch at the work by Tilgner, is now 
being exhibited in Pressburg. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s farewell at the 
Haymarket is the important event of the week. 
It is true that the valedictory spectacle of 
Monday night was but a farewell to manage¬ 
ment, and not a final adieu to the stage. Still, 
that fact hardly robs the event of its import¬ 
ance, for, in the first place, the appearances of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft on the boards will now 
presumably be quite infrequent; and, in the 
second, the celebrity of these artists has been 
gained even more as managers than as actors. 
There was, therefore, justification for the stir 
which the circumstance of Monday occasioned 
in the theatrical world. What passed has, 
perhaps, already been sufficiently recorded, but 
a word must be said. A selection from “ Lon¬ 
don Assurance ” and “ Masks and Faces ” was 
performed; and, when this portion of the 
evening’s business was over, Mr. Toole made 
a funny speech, narrating how great had been 
his difficulties in persuading the stage door¬ 
keeper to let him come behind the scenes ; and 
Mr. Irving delivered with graoe and tact the 
cordial lines which Mr. Clement Scott had 
written for the occasion, and Mr. Bancroft 
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bade adieu to bis friends and the great public 
in a speech that was very manly. Then, of 
coarse, came wreaths, flowers, cheers, for Mrs. 
Bancroft and her husband; and that was the 
end of a successful, nay even a triumphant, 
evening. It is more than twenty years since 
the actors who said goodbye on Monday to 
theatrical management entered upon that por¬ 
tion of the task of their career, or, rather, it 
was then that the “ Miss Marie Wilton ” of 
old days began her managerial work at the 
little theatre at Tottenham Street, an elegant 
bandbox now destroyed. Shortly afterwards 
she encountered the author who was to be 
associated with her for several years as literary 
purveyor to her theatre; and she has, we believe, 
always recognised that she owed much to the 
assistance of Mr. T. W. Bobertson, who, in 
his turn, surely owed much to the management 
that gave him his opportunity, and which 
brought so much intelligence to the interpre¬ 
tation of his work. So far as their association 
with original stage literature is concerned, the 
Bancrofts were more fortunate in the earlier 
than in the later years of their career ; but it 
was assuredly not their fault if no second T. W. 
Bobertson presented himself, and if their 
tenancy of the Haymarket was, in respect of 
original dramatic work, less brilliant than their 
tenancy of the Prince of Wales’s. Doubly 
unfortunate were they in the discovery that 
the Bobertsonian pieces lost half their effect on 
the great Haymarket stage, and in what they 
deemed the necessity for substituting repulsive 
and highly spiced dramas like “F6dora” for 
healthier English work. “ Fedora ” was with¬ 
out a moment of repose, without a moment of 
charm. Since then, however, we have enjoyed 
a revival of “ Diplomacy ” and a revival of the 
admirable “ Masks and Faces.” We do not hold 
our speech fettered by the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft have taken their farewell. There is no 
obligation laid upon us to deliver ourselves of a 
purely conventional eulogium, and we shall 
take leave to say, in the midst of our cordial 
acknowledgment, that we cannot think that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s suppression of the 
Haymarket pit tended at all to increase the 
attendance of intelligent and studious play¬ 
goers at their theatre ; and we shall repeat to¬ 
day, what we have said often before, that 
though, in their stage arrangements, the 
Bancrofts did excellently to abolish shabbiness, 
they did ill to introduce a wholly superfluous 
luxury. It is not given to the very best and 
wisest folk to steer clear of every possible 
mistake during twenty years; and—looking at 
the matter honestly—the Bancrofts have not 
altogether avoided mistakes. They are quite 
strong enough to recognise the fact—they can 
afford to be spoken of with veracity and without 
undue oompliment. As they are not finally 
retiring from the stage this is not the moment 
to attempt any elaborate analysis of their acting, 
which, whatever it lacked, possessed at all times 
the charm of intelligence and originality. But 
this is undoubtedly the moment in which 
to commend them for the thoroughness with 
which all the work upon their stage has been 
accomplished, and the moment in which to 
speak of the liberality and the clear-sighted¬ 
ness through which they have never failed to 
surround themselves with the most rising or 
the most illustrious actors of their day. It has 
been their distinction to have introduced to the 
public in prominent parts so many excellent 
artists now cordially recognised—from Mr. 
Hare to Mr. Brookfield, say, or Mr. Barrymore, 
and from Miss Ellen Terry, the most illustrious 
of their “ leading ladies ” at the Prince of 
Wales’s, to Miss Calhoun, by far the most 
notable of the actresses who have come to the 
front at the Haymarket. In this way, as in 
several others, their influence on the contem¬ 
porary stage has been both peculiar and bene¬ 


ficial. Sometimes “stars” like to be sur¬ 
rounded by the incompetent or the dull; but 
the Bancrofts have almost invariably aimed at 
being supported by those who deserved to be 
favourites, and who have become what they 
deserved to be. 

The flying visit of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
finished last night. “ Theodora ” is, as we had 
reported it, a play fashioned to exhibit her in 
all her most familiar and most recognised atti¬ 
tudes. As for the piece itself, it is scarcely a 
serious contribution to literature. Very different 
is the standard by which Sardou must be judged 
from that which one would apply to Dumas or 
Emile Augier. The facile ana ingenious author 
of “Theodora” trifles with history, and dis¬ 
regards fact by no means to attain to that which 
is greater than fact—poetry. As for the char¬ 
acter of Theodora herself, as Sardou has been 
pleased to arrange it for the witch of the modern 
stage, it is even too self-contradictory to be 
natural—and we say this knowing full well 
that what is called “ consistency ” is generally 
conventional and often very narrow. Still, 
there are limits, and Theodora passes beyond 
them. She pines too much for virtue when she 
is vicious, and, in intervals of good conduct, 
suffers too deeply from the nottaiyie de la bone. 
But Mdme. Bernhardt has her triumph; she 
sounds every note of the instrument on which 
she plays, and her discords are as attractive as 
her harmonies. As for the “setting” of 
“ Theodora,” it suffered very much in London. 
What had been gorgeous at the Porte St 
Martin became tawdry at the Gaiety. You can 
do without scenery, perhaps, when acting is 
great; but if you do sum at a spectacle, the 
spectacle nowadays has to be really magnificent. 

The last meeting for this season of the 
London branch of the Bichard Wagner Society 
was held on July 17, when Miss Alma Murray 

S ave a dramatic reading. This lady fully 
eserved the applause she received from a dis¬ 
criminating audienoe, her most successful recita¬ 
tion, perhaps, being Victor Hugo’s “Vanished 
City.” 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC AT THE INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

The second and third Dutch concerts were 
given last week on July 16 and 18. There 
was a good audience on the Saturday, but the 
constant in-coming and out-going disturbed 
those who wished to listen carefully to the 
music. The concerts ought to have been held 
in the concert-room of the Exhibition, with 
closed doors during the performance of each 
piece. The programmes of the series might 
have been better planned. There were three 
ooncerts, and three centuries to illustrate. 
From an educational point of view it would 
no doubt have been best to give to each day 
its century; but, anyhow, chronological order 
might have been observed. The programmes 
of all the concerts commenced with the six¬ 
teenth-century music, and afterwards the 
pieces were now of one, now of another period. 
It was also somewhat disappointing to find so 
little prominence given to the chiefs of the 
respective schools. Dufay was only repre¬ 
sented by one movement from his Mass 
“ L’Onime Armd,” Josquin des PrtSs by a 
hymn and three short secular pieoes, and 
Lassus by one sacred movement and a few 
secular songs. M. de Lange seems specially 
partial to Jan Pieter Sweelmck, of whom no 
less than five psalms were given, and, in 
addition, two chansons and a fantasia for 
organ. This composer, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, was a prolific writer. In his 
psalms he astonishes us not only by the clever¬ 
ness of his contrapuntal devices, but by the 
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boldness of his style, by striking effects of con¬ 
trast, and, above all, by the melodious character 
of the music. He reminds us, too, of his great 
contemporary Lassus in the marked difference 
between his sacred and secular compositions ; 
for it must be confessed that in much of the 
music of that period, the difference is one of 
name only. As an instrumental writer, 
Sweelinck occupies a position of great import¬ 
ance. For over forty years he was organist of 
the old church at Amsterdam. His works were 
studied by the principal organists of the 
seventeenth centuiy. The famous Beincke was 
a pupil of Sweelinck’s pupil Scheidemann, and 
how much Bach was influenced by Beincke is 
a matter of history. The Sweelinck fantasia, 
with its rugged and quaint strains, was highly 
interesting. While speaking of the organ per¬ 
formances by M. de Lange, we must object 
to his choice at the second concert of Handel’s 
Concerto No. 4 of the second set. Handel 
wrote it for organ and orchestra, and in an 
arrangement of the concerto for organ alone 
one looses all the oomposer’s special effects of 
combination and contrast. Besides, M. de 
Lange only played two of the three move¬ 
ments. His other solos were toccata and 
fugue in D minor, G minor prelude and 
fugue by Bach, a toccata by Muffat, and a 
fine old fugue by Frescobaldi. Two movements 
from Obrecht’s mass “ Fortuna Desperate ” 
were much admired. Obreoht flourished at the 
close of the fifteenth century. In early life he 
lived at Utrecht, but in 1491 was elected 
chapel-master in Antwerp Cathedral. Of his 
eight printed masses, the one named above is the 
most famous. It takes its name from the secular 
song on which it was founded. We find this 
song employed in many of the movements of 
the mass, sometimes in part, sometimes in its 
entirety ; also in augmentation and as a “ canon 
cancriza ” or retrograde canon. It thus formed 
a link connecting the various sections of the 
work, and gave to it a certain unity. In the 
time of Palestrina the introduction into sacred 
compositions of these secular melodies gave 
strong cause of offence, not on their own 
account—for in canto fermo disguise they were 
scarcely to be recognised—but because members 
of the choir often sang the frivolous, if not lewd, 
words of the chansons instead of the sacred 
text to whioh the music was set. Great men 
live ahead of their age ; and although Obrecht 
lived at a time when music was read 
horizontally, and not, as now, perpendicularly, 
there are many striking passages in the 
“ Fortuna” mass which speak to the heart as 
well as to the intellect. The movements 
performed were the second Agnus Dei, and the 
“ Christo,” both for three voices, or rather, in 
three parts. 

At the first concert some national songs were 
sung. They were taken from an old collec¬ 
tion entitled “ Niederliindisohen Erinnerungs- 
klangen von Adr Valerius ” (1625), and belong 
to the period of the terrible struggle against 
Spain. They are bold and passionate, ana, like 
the Flemish ballads quoted by Motley, express 
the hatred which the cruelties of Alva had 
excited in the hearts of the people. Among 
the secular pieces performed at the three 
concerts the light and graceful songs of 
Clemens non Papa were much appreciated. 
The gTeat success of Lassus’s “ Si je suis brun ” 
made us regret to find his name only twice in 
the secular list. His other piece, “ Petite 
Camusetto,” was pleasing, but very short. Wo 
give in conclusion the names of the singers, who 
interpreted all the music with great finish, 
taste, and expression. The ladies were Mdmes. 
W. dips, Cath. van Bemaes, C. Esjer, and C. 
Veltman; and the gentlemen, Messrs. Bogmans, 
Jebak, Messehaert, and Sendries. Of the 
director, M, de Lange, we have already spoken. 

J. S. Shbdlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Patriarchal Theory. Eased on the Papers 

of the late John Ferguson McLennan. 

Edited and completed by Donald McLennan. 

(Macmillan.) 

Ik this controversial volume the series of 
arguments framed by the late J- F. McLennan 
against Maine’s theory of the “ patriarchal 
system ” have been added to, sharpened up, 
and worked into more or less of a substantive 
treatise on early society by Mr. Donald 
McLennan, who from the first took part in 
his brother’s researches, and now keeps up 
after his death one of his chief controversies. 
To pass judgment on the whole discussion 
involved is beyond the legal skill of the 
present reviewer, who can only offer a few 
suggestions bearing on the issues raised. Even 
to do so much has proved a perplexing task, 
delaying this notice beyond its proper time. 
McLennan’s position in the controversy cannot 
be understood without looking back to over 
twenty years ago, when writers on ancient 
society generally took up as a primeval insti¬ 
tution the patriarchal family, framed on male 
descent, as seen among Romans and Hindus, 
Jews and Arabs, Tatars and Chinese. Sir 
Henry Maine’s Ancient Law, to which is 
greatly due the modern advance of philosophy 
of law in England, is almost entirely con¬ 
cerned with that dominant part of social 
history which is either patriarchal or derived 
from patriarchalism. How entirely such views 
of social history then prevailed is well seen 
in the unreservedly patriarchal picture, drawn 
by J. F. McLennan himself, in his article on 
‘’Law” in the eighth edition of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica: 

“ Society obviously commences in the Family; 
the society of parents into which every human 
being is bom, and in which are to be found the 
germs of that subordination to, and recognition 
of, authority which are essential to the civil 
state; the state where the government is 
patriarchal is, indeed, the direct prolongation 
of the Family. As the banyan tends to sur¬ 
round itself with a forest of its own offshoots, 
so the family tends to multiply families around 
it till it becomes the centre of a Tribe.” 

It was writing this very article that brought 
to McLennan’s notice the existence of numer¬ 
ous non-patriarchal customs, the study of 
which carried him further afield, landing him 
in social inferences which he stated in his 
celebrated little volume on Primitive Marriage, 
thereby disturbing the settled views of jurists 
and anthropologists. It is needless to reca¬ 
pitulate how he worked the existing customs 
of wife-capture, female infanticide, polyandry, 
the levirate, totemism, exogamy, and maternal 
kinship into a theory that the original con¬ 
dition of human society, far from being 
patriarchal, was a condition so rude that mar¬ 
riage and kinship, even on the mother’s side, 


had hardly yet taken shape; while the tie of 
paternity, the foundation of agnation and patri¬ 
archalism, belonged to a more modem stage of 
development. McLennan’s theoretical starting- 
point thus corresponded in some measure with 
that already arrived at independently by B ich- 
ofen, especially as to the leading doctrine that 
female preceded male kinship—a doctrine now 
characteristic of the matriarchal school, in¬ 
cluding Morgan, Lubbock, Wilken, Giraud- 
Teulon, Lippert, &c. When McLennan pub¬ 
lished Primitive Marriage, it seemed to him 
that Maine on reading it ought to have re¬ 
modelled Ancient Law, removing the patri¬ 
archal system from the homes of primeval 
man, and placing it as a social development 
late in comparison with the really early stages 
—female descent and exogamio totemism. 
Sir H. Maine thought otherwise, and left the 
patriarchal passages to stand in successive 
editions of his text-book. The effect whioh 
the researches of the matriarchalists had on 
his mind is to be seen in his lecture on 
“Theories of Primitive Society,” printed in 
1883 (after J. F. McLennan’s death), in 
Early Law and Custom. While disclaiming 
that the object of his earlier work had been 
“ to determine the absolute origin of human 
society,” Sir H. Maine takes up that problem 
with a serious criticism of the matriarchalists. 
He adduces Darwin’s views as to the sexual 
jealousy of the higher mammals, making it 
unlikely that primeval man, animated by the 
same passion, would have tolerated the com¬ 
munistic life postulated by McLennan; and 
points to physiological experience as proving 
that a race living under such conditions 
would tend not to increase but to die out. 
The analogies of the higher mammalia seem 
to him to indicate man’s primitive condition as 
rudely patriarchal; and while he admits the 
fact of mankind having largely lived and still 
living under matriarchal conditions, he holds 
the question open whether such forms of 
society may be not primary types, but 
secondary variations brought on by disturbing 
causes such as migration, war, and slavery. 
Recently, in his preface to the tenth edition 
of Ancient Law, he observes, with reference 
to this lecture, that since 1861 the observa¬ 
tion of savage or extremely barbarous races 
has brought to light forms of social organisa¬ 
tion extremely unlike that to which he has 
referred the beginnings of law, and possibly, 
in some cases, of greater antiquity. To 
McLennan the non-recognition of his new 
views by Maine seemed the great obstacle 
to the spread of just ideas; and, accordingly, 
he set himself, in concert with his brother, 
to besiege him in his own patriarchal strong¬ 
hold. Thus the book before us originated. 

Its chief line of criticism is directed against 
the doctrine of the patriarchal family, defined 
in the Roman legal sense, as subsisting or. 
traceable by indications among Hindus, Kelts, 
Teutons, Slavs, and Hebrews. The Hindu 
family system is discussed, and the Code of 
Manu cited to show that the father’s power over 
his household was limited, that he must not sell 
his daughter, that he was not absolute owner 
of the family property, &c. The fact that, as 
every Indian civilian knows, paternal authority 
is extremely strong at this day, is not directly 
taken up; but it is argued at the end of 
chap. vi. that if there were evidence of patria 
potestas since Manu, this would show it not 


to be of earlier, but of later growth. The 
meagre records of the Slavonic world are 
searched to show female headship positively, 
and absence of paternal power negatively; 
and in examining the modem Slavonic house- 
community, Bogisich and Wallace are appealed 
to in order to make the house-father not so 
much patriarch as manager. The traces of 
early matriarchalism among the Hebrews 
adduced by McLennan himself and others 
have of late become familiar matters of dis¬ 
cussion ; but there is novelty in the way the 
case is here put of Jacob’s relationship to 
Laban, and his serving for the daughters after 
the Singhalese matriarchal manner. There 
is also an interesting attempt to interpret 
Gen. ii. 24—“ Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife ”—as a relic of matriarchal ideas, by 
taking it as describing the husband quitting 
his own people to take up his abode in the 
house of his wife’s family. This, ingenious 
as it is, seems hardly conclusive, for does it 
not apply just as well to the case of a young 
Bechuana, for instance, taking a wife and 
setting up housekeeping in his new hut on 
ordinary patriarchal principles? But here 
the question arises, what are patriarchal 
principles ? Sir H. Maine himself says he 
means such a life as Homer attributed to the 
Kykldpes—“Eaeh judges his wives and 
children, and they regard not one another ; ” 
whereas Mr. McLennan, in criticising him, is 
apt to pin him down to the strictness of the 
Roman paternal system. While everyone 
must admit that the brothers McLennan have 
advanced their subject by discussion and 
criticism, their arguments are often wire¬ 
drawn into a controversial minuteness hardly 
suited to reasoning on social systems for the 
most part imperfectly understood. For 
instance, there are chapters on agnation and 
its relation to the pitriarchal system; but the 
ordinary anthropologist, who thinks he is 
merely reading about male kinship, finds with 
surprise that agnation is to be construed as 
meaning a custom so peculiar that cases 
of it are scarcely to be found anywhere but in 
ancient Rome. Evidently we are dealing 
here with technical nicety beyond what 
anthropology can as yet work with. This 
comes out more plainly still where it is 
declared that patria potestas and agnation 
have never been shown to occur together 
except at Rome. Supposing this to be correct 
if the words be taken in a special technical 
sense, it is not at all correct if patria potestas 
merely means paternal authority, and if 
agnation refers to kinship in the male line. 
To take the first case which occurs to one’s 
mind, the already-mentioned Bochuanas, who 
reckon kinship through males, are remarked 
on by travellers for tho passive obedience of 
wives and children to the father. At the 
British Association at Montreal, the Hon. J. 
W. Powell mentioned from his own observa¬ 
tions of American tribes a visible cause of the 
change from female to male kinship—the 
necessity of tribes spreading over the country 
for hunting. The husband thus removing his 
wife from the neighbourhood of her uncles 
and brothers in the matriarchal settlement, 
naturally gets her and their children into his 
own power, and a kind of patriarchalism with 
male kinship sets in. Defined in this rough 
way, the dootrine of patria potestas leading to 
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agnation has much to be said for it, which is 
not answered by the too legally refined attack 
here made against it. 

On the whole, it seems to the present 
reviewer that the fault of method in the present 
book is that it cuts hay with a penknife, 
whereas we want a broader machine. To this 
objection Mr. Donald McLennan may very 
likely answer that his reviewer does not 
understand legal argument. It may he so, 
for several arguments which seem conclusive 
to the writer have not that effect on the 
reviewer. For instance, J. F. McLennan’s 
famous thesis that the Jewish and Hindu 
union with the brother’s widow is a custom 
derived from an earlier polyandry, when she 
was the wife of both at once, is here given 
for the very purpose of showing what amount 
of proof is sufficient in such investigations. 
The present reviewer, though he has known 
the argument ever since it came out, and he 
talked it over with its author, never could see 
anything approaching proof in it, and still 
remains incapable. It is, however, desirable 
that proof in this subject should be such as 
the lay mind must acknowledge. It will be 
through many partial hypotheses, some upset 
by criticism and others standing their ground, 
that we miy hope to have the whole theory 
of primitive society some day worked out. 
At present the part of it which converging 
research seems to establish is the doctrine of 
an early general prevalence of the system of 
k’ndiip on the female side, which seems so 
s'rauge to the modern European, with his 
ling-inherited patriarchal tendencies. 

E. B. Ttlor. 


The Song Celestial; or, Bhagavad-Gita. (From 
the Mahdhhdrata). Translated from the 
Sanskrit Text by Edwin Arnold. (Trubner.) 
It will be the fault of the English reader if 
his ignorance of the great Sanskrit epic is not 
considerably lessened by the efforts of trans¬ 
lators who from time to time have done into 
English the principal episodes of the Hahd- 
Ihdrata. Mr. Arnold has been particularly 
assiduous in popularising 8anskrit poetry. 
His charming volume of Indian Idylls in¬ 
cluded the more poetical narratives of the 
labyrinthine epic, most of which were already 
fami iar through versions by various hands. 
The Song Celestial may also be said to have 
been anticipated by the translation of Sir 
Charles Wilkins. Quite recently, from the 
Bhirata press of Calcutta, was issued the first 
instalment of a version of the epic in English 
prose by Pratap Chandra Roy. This gentleman 
contemplates translating the whole work in 
monthly numbers—a task of such magnitude 
that its efficient rendering might well occupy 
a lifetime. 

It is easier to sympathise with Mr. 
Arnold’s diligent efforts than to anticipate 
any great popularity for his latest attempt. 
The Bhagavad-Oitd possesses none of the 
attractions of such episodes as the story of 
Savitri, of Nala and Damayanti, the journey 
of Arjuna, and the many accounts of tre¬ 
mendous conflicts that diversify much tedious 
dialogue. It is no more indispensable to the 
action of the poem than the numerous other 
moral discourses that have become incorporated 
in the poem during the flight of centuries. The 
praise of love, tlxo deeds of heroes, and the 


exaltation of war, are tho characteristics of 
the epic in its primitive form. These are 
fully illustrated by the Mah&hh&rata, it is 
true; but, combined with much excrescence 
in the shape of philosophical reflection that 
could only have proceeded from later scribes. 
The Song Celestial is typical of these. Its 
form is quite opposed to the genius of the 
epic; it delays a mighty battle between two 
great armies, and chills the promise of 
vigorous animated action by a long abstract 
dialogue like a discourse of the Schoolmen. 
That Mr. Arnold should be attracted by this 
particular discourse is natural enough. It is 
a most interesting exposition of philosophy, 
conceived in a strain of transcendental thought, 
in which the comparative values of the life 
of action and the life of contemplation are 
ingeniously set forth with a suggestive 
delineation of the via media. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of the sustained dignity of its language, 
the discourse is too purely didactic, too 
abstract in its nature, too involved in style, 
to be susceptible of metrical translation. This 
conclusion is strengthened by comparing Mr. 
Arnold’s blank verse with the lyrioal inter¬ 
ludes of the poem. Blank verse is only too 
liable to become distorted prose when em¬ 
ployed as the vehicle of translation from an 
antagonistic measure. The risk is increased 
when the subject is not pure poetry, but 
an ethical treatise. In The Song Celestial 
Mr. Arnold is seldom successful in repro¬ 
ducing the mellifluous verse of a former 
volume. The Light of Asia was easy read¬ 
ing on this ground alone, whereas there 
are many pages of The Song Celestial that 
accentuate its original sin of prolixity by lan¬ 
guage that is tame and prosaic and metre 
that » no alleviation. The lyrical passages of 
Mr. Arnold’s version only increase the regret 
that he has not, in this particular poem, 
eschewed verse altogether. Here the] sense 
of restriction, of “the fly in the glue-bottle,” 
as Coleridge said of Schiller’s blank verse, is 
sometimes almost painful. It agitates the 
reader with the impolite desire of the man 
who is fain to supply a stammering friend 
with the needful phrase. It must be hard 
for the English reader to conceive the Oriental 
quality of the original from which Mr. Arnold 
evolves the following lyric (p. 13): 

“ Nay, but as when one layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 

And taking new ones, sayeth. 

* These will I wear to-day! ’ 

So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 

And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh.” 

Again, in the varying accent of the following 
lines the ungainly jingle quite nullifies the 
solemn significance of the theme: 

“ Wonderful, wistful, to contemplate! 

Difficult, doubtful, to speak upon! 

Strange and great for tongue to relate, 
Mystical hearing for everyone ! 

Nor wotteth man this what a marvel it is 
When seeing, and saying, and hearing are done!” 

It is impossible to doubt that these lines 
would not gain by further translation into 
expressive rhythmical prose, or into what 
Mr. Arnold diffidently calls “our flexible 
blank verse.” 

Another disconcerting feature in Mr. 
Arnold’s version is the large number of 
technical phrases retained side by side with 


their English equivalents. Of this we have 
(p. 19) a curious instance: 

“ Make thine acts 
Thy piety, casting all self aside, 

Contemning gain and merit; equable 
In good or evil; equability 
Is Y8g, is piety ! ” 

The attributes and titles of Brahma (p. 65) 
afford another striking instance. The effect 
of this, when not merely futile or grotesque, 
is to cumber the text needlessly. In many 
instances the original defies adequate transla¬ 
tion within the metrical limits Mr. Arnold has 
prescribed. This, however, is only another 
argument in favour of prose translation. In 
other cases translation in the fullest sense is 
impossible, and Mr. Arnold wisely gives the 
original. When he attempts translation, and 
at the same time shows his perception of the 
weakness of his version by giving the original, 
he is much less discreet. It were far better 
frankly to translate, or frankly to acknowledge 
the untranslatable. 

Having indicated the more obvious defects 
of an arduous undertaking, it is but fair to 
give a favourable sample of Mr. Arnold’s 
work. In the second, fifth and sixth hooks 
of The Song Celestial are several passages of 
sustained eloquence and execution that will 
meet with ready admiration. From the 
second book the following precepts of Krishna 
addressed to Arjuna are selected: 

“ Yet the right act 

Is less, far less, than the right-seeking mind. 

Seek refuge in thy soul; have there thy heaven! 
Scorn them that follow virtue for her gifts! 

The mind of pure devotion—even here— 

Casts equally aside good deeds and bad, 

Passing above them. Unto pure devotion 
Devote thyself; with perfect meditation 
Comes perfect act, and the right-hearted rise— 
More certainly because they seek no gain— 

Forth from the bands of body step by step. 

To highest seats of bliss.” 

In the succeeding book, the passages in which 
Krishna reconciles the praises of contempla¬ 
tion and action (pp. 26-27) are fairly ex¬ 
pressive of Mr. Arnold’s harmonious versifica¬ 
tion. All through the poem the perfect life 
is indicated by the ideal existence that is 
intermediate between two active opposing 
forces. This is the motif of the divine song 
which Krishna recited to Arjuna midway 
between the forces of the P&ndavas and the 
Kauravas. There is a third and more ex¬ 
cellent way in life even as there is in thought 
and deed, as is set forth in the triads of 
thought and action in the last book of The 
Song Celestial. J. Arthur Blaikie. 


The Field of Honor; being [which it is notl 
a Complete and Comprehensive History of 
Duelling in all Countries, including the 
Judicial Duel of Europe, the Private Duel 
of the Civilised World, and specific Descrip¬ 
tions of all the noted Hostile Meetings in 
Europe and America. By Major Ben C. 
Truman, &c. Introduction, pp. 9-17, pp. 
660 and Index of Names. (New York: 
Fords.) 

It has become a favourite practice with the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon, and, A plus forte raison, 
with the Anglo-American—among whom edu¬ 
cation is more widely spread and in an even 
shallower stratum—to take up a subject of 
the highest importance, requiring years of 
study and extensive collateral knowledge, 
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and to vulgarise it in a half-a-crown popular 
volume, with a clap-trap title and a specious 
binding, which blocks the way to a better 
book. This is emphatically the case with 
Major Truman’s Field of Honor (with the 
nice difference between Honor and Honour), 
inscribed to an amicus humani generis, when 
humanity is not the quality especially required. 

Hooks on duelling abound, but one is still 
wanted as colophon lor the following list: 
Traietl centre let Duels, par Jean Savarget, 
1610; A Discourse on Duels, by Thomas 
Comber, 1687, neglecting others of about the 
same date; Estai sttr le Duel, par le Comte 
Chateauvillard, Paris, 1836; Le Duel, see 
Lois, see Rigles, son Histoire, par Henri 
Yallde, Paris; History and Examination of 
Duels, by the Rev. John Cockbum, D.D., 
1720 j The Romance of Duelling (a most valu¬ 
able and enthusiastic work in two volumes), 
by Andrew Steinmetz, 1868; Houveau Code 
du Duel, par le Comte du Verger de Saint 
Thomas; and History of Duelling in all 
Countries, from the French of M. Constance 
de Massi, of the French king’s body-guard, 
with introduction and concluding chapter by 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger (London: Newmans). 
Following these comes a vast mass of learned 
matter, especially juridical, and still being 
supplied by Italy; for never has the duello 
been more popular among the neo-Latins than 
it now is, nor has the use of weapons ever 
been brought to such perfection. It is of 
this latest development that a history is 
required. 

The Field of Honor opens badly. The first 
requisite was a sharp line of demarcation 
drawn between the duello and the combat 
singular, which is of all ages, and common to 
every race. The latter may be distributed 
into two kinds: the first is championage, 
when the warrior, like the Arab “ Mubariz,” 
sallies forth to “ renown it,” and gains glory 
by slaying one adversary or more, or haply 
by gaining the Victoria Cross; the other is 
the monomachy for especial purpose, either 
retributive or judicial, to decide an important 
question without shedding the blood of the 
general. This, complicated with the Judi¬ 
cium Dei or ordeal-idea, the firm popular 
belief that in trial by battle the Deity could 
and would lend special aid to the just cause, 
was the father of the duel proper, the 
Zweifecht which the Scandiqavo-Germanic 
races (Franks, Lombards, &o.) naturalised 
among the conquered Latins. The mother was 
what I have called the Religion of Honour, 
bom of chivalry. It raised still higher the 
ethical system, borrowed by the noble Pharisees 
from the Stoic school. Its one command¬ 
ment was Fais ee que dots, advienne que pourra. 

It taught mankind to do right for right’s sake, 
not to save their souls or take a ticket for 
paradise; and, furthermore, itinculoated with 
the highest truth that eaoh man—and he 
only—is judge, jury and advocate of his own 
honour, a purely personal and individual 
consideration, which has nothing to learn 
from or to teach his fellow-men. This was 
diametrically opposed to the creeds and cate¬ 
chisms which ordered men to offer the other 
cheek, or simply to run away, as the good 
Moslem is told to do (without his so doing) 
when assailed by a brother Moslem, rather 
than engage in a Waki’ al-isnayn or duo- 
machy. And, as the best, corrupted, becomes 


the worst, so arose the prodigious abuses 
which brought down upon the duello ecclesi¬ 
astical excommunication and laical persecution 
and punishment, and which utterly failed to 
abolish what is based upon the noblest feeling 
of human nature. Again, we nowhere find 
in Major Truman the law pure and simple 
that the duello is a “ satisfaction,” fought for 
the purpose of purging honour; and that going 
to the ground for the settled purpose of taking 
the adversary’s life is unjustifiable homioidal 
intention, little better than cold-blooded 
murder. The seconds who assist in a rencontre 
of this kind should be punished as severely as, 
if not more so than, the principals. 

The book is difficult to review. Major 
Truman tells us (p. 82) that he has spent 
much of his leisure time during twenty years 
in collecting material, and he might have 
given a few months more of care to the 
result. Formally considered, the Field con¬ 
tains thirty-one chapters, of which nine are 
devoted to the “ noted American ” duels; and 
the author is j ustly severe upon that scandalous 
invention, the so-called American duel, a 
modified “hari-kari,” of which Americans 
know nothing. The subject is badly distri¬ 
buted, the centuries jostle one another, and 
among “ noted duellists ” is the grand figure 
of the hero Cid, Don Rodrigo de Bivar. Here 
and there we have mere strings of names, 

“ conflicts between kites and crows,” for 
which the Index should have been ample 
lodging. “ The skewer duel in the French 
Army” shows the true Mark Twain tone, 
which would consider the Old World and its 
venerable belongings from the vantage-point 
of the Western hemisphere. The sword is 
the weapon for affairs of honour. The pistol 
is only a pit alter when the curriculum has 
been neglected and gentlemen have not learned 
to use their weapons; and as for the shot-gun 
and the cow-boy revolver—faugh! The knife, 
however fairly used, has assassin-like pro¬ 
clivities (p. 20), although it is the bravest of 
weapons which most wants a man behind it. 
But it is a servile instrument which does not 
become sangre asul on state occasions like the 
duello. 

Want of ordinance has led Major Truman 
to perpetual repetition, sometimes extending 
to the terties repetita. We have the usual 
flower of prairie speech (p. 100): 

“Ben Carter had ‘heaps of fun,’ as he ex¬ 
presses it, at Rock Creek. . . . Ben is a typical 
Western cowboy—a whole-souled, dare-devil 
punoher of steers. . . . Ben has one weak point, 
however, a fondness for the sulphuric acid 
annihilator which tyranising bar-keepers retail 


the guillotine was in full play during 
Richelieu’s age (p. 453), that Col. Fawcett 
was killed by Lieut. Alexander Thompson 
(p. 198), and that Smythe O’Grady called 
himself Smith (p. 212). In his notes on the 
hostile meetings of the gentler sex Major 
Truman might have given interesting details 
concerning the serious study of the sword, 
now become “ modish,” in Austria, and 
especially at Vienna. And in the “Plea¬ 
santries of the Field” he should not have 
forgotten the witty consul for Trieste, Charles 
Lever, who, when asked to name his weapons, 
solemnly chose “swords at twelve paoes.” 

Richard F. Burtoh. 


as whiskey, and when he is ‘ full ’ he is ready 
for any harmless mischief.” 

This alternates with the normal rhetoric locally 
called “ tall talk,” e.g. (p. 393): 

“ As we write, a sky of spotless blue overhangs 
Lone Mountain, and away in the distance we 
can see the handsome shaft which perpetuates 
the memory of the ohivalric bring [Senator 
David C. Broderick] whose remains repose 
beneath; while grouped around the sacred 
inclosure are the annual pilgrims with their 
floral offerings [t.e., flowers], the perfume of 
which intermingles with the aroma of wild 
roses, shrubs, and plants, and an atmosphere 
seemingly freighted with the incomparable 
spices of far-off Cathay [here ousting India].” 

The mistakes are innumerable, and the reader 
will learn with surprise and gratitude that 


The Iliad of Homer. Done into English 
Verse by Arthur 8. 'Way. (Sampson Low.) 

Mr. 'W’at, if he has not solved the standing 
riddle of translation, may at least be con¬ 
gratulated on one title to fame. His intro¬ 
ductory page solves for us the vexed questions 

lucparToplOov ok tif'eatt ’OprjpiKrjt 

by describing him as “ Author of the Odyssey, 
&c.” Since the Great Unknown revealed 
himself as Sir Walter Scott, and took the 
responsibility of the “ Waverley Novels ” upon 
him, no such momentous mystery has been 
declared. In all seriousness, we trust that 
this ludicrous addition to the title-page of a 
meritorious work will be cancelled. 

Mr. Way has attempted a less ambitious 
and more hopeful task than that which Mr. 
Smith Wright recently undertook. The 
hexameter, to say the least, has not taken its 
place among English metres with undisputed 
success. The metre of “ Sigurd the Volsung ” 
has done so. And if we follow a high 
authority in regarding the Homeric poems as 
Sagas, there is much to be said for putting 
them into that form in English which has so 
successfully presented other Sagas to modem 
readers. There is a combination of dignity 
with rapidity in this metre, when properly 
handled, that makes it, in those qualities at 
least, a really good representative of the 
Homeric hexameter. 

Mr. Way appears to me to have handled 
his instrument somewhat roughly—whether 
from fearing a smooth monotony, or from 
possessing an imperfect and unwatchful ear 
for rhythm, I cannot sav, but I incline to the 
former hypothesis—and to have somewhat 
marred “ The rise and roll of that hexameter ” 
by such lines, e.g , as the second of his open¬ 
ing couplet: 

“The wrath of AohiUes the Peleus-begotten, O 
Song-Queen, sing, 

Fell wrath that dealt the Achaians woes past 
numbering.*’ 

Here it is difficult, either with ear or finger, 
to count the line into rhythm at all. Less 
harsh perhaps, but surely not musical, is , 
1. 572, bk. i., p. 24 : 

“ To comfort his dear-loved mother, HSrS of arms 
snow-fair,” 

and 1. 19, bk. ii., p. 27; 1. 315, bk. i., p. 13 : 

‘ Asleep in his tent, and the balmy slumber around 
him was poured.” 

1 And unto Apollo a perfect hecatomb they 
slew.” 

Another defect of Mr. Way’s is a predominant 
mannerism, peculiarly out of place in trans¬ 
lating the lonl of the “ grand style ”—a per- 
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petual coinage of doable substantives. These 
seem to have a fascination for Mr. Way; 
and while a few of them are felioitoos, 
the most part are clumsy, and their frequency 
almost irritating. Within a few pages we find 
“pestilence-stroke,” “augury-skill,” “cove¬ 
nant-plight,” “ prophecy-lore,” “ ransom- 
prioe, “ransom-store,” “guerdon-prize,” 
“battle-tide-sweep,” “treasure-store,” “ruin- 
spite,” “ counsel-treasure,” “ agony-pain,” 
&c. If these represented double substantives 
in Homer, there might be something to say 
for them, though, even in that case, the 
essential differences of the two languages 
should have warned Mr. Way against per¬ 
petually coining such heavy equivalents. But 
for the most part they represent perfectly 
simple single words, and can only be regarded 
as a metrical trick easier to fall into than to 
escape from. 

But, with these deductions, thero is no 
doubt that Mr. Way’s translation is nearly 
always forcible, and at times really poetio and 
Homeric. Somehow—and the reason is not 
far to seek—English translators of Homer 
come nearest to their original where the 
subject is the sea. Mr. Lang and his 
coadjutors are seldom so happy as when they 
“ Know the brine 

Balt on their lips, and the large air.” 


Mr. Smith Wright, as we recently pointed 
out, can realise the Homerio seafaring; and 
here is Mr. Way at his very best on the 
same subject (p. 20, 11. 475-83): 

“ And the sun went down in the sea, and the 
darkness covered the land; 

And beside the ship's stern-hawsers they lay, 
and they slept on the strand. 

And so soon as the dawn rose-fingered through 
folds of her mist-veil broke, 

They sailed over sea for the wide war-host of 
Achaian folk. 

And Apollo sent them a breeze fast-following 
over the tide, 

And they set up the matt in the ship, and they 
spread the white sail wide. 

And the sail bellied out with the blast, and the 
cut-water plunged as she drave 

The foam from her bows with the hiss and the 
roar of the sundering wave.” 


There is a swing and and a pulse in that 
passage to which the translator does not often 
attain. It should be noted, however, that he 
•corns to improve as he prooeeds: the rhythm 
•f book vi. (the last here translated) is 
superior to that of the first two books. Let 
us take, in proof of this, the really fine 
version of the close of Hector’s farewell to 
Andromache (book vi., 11. 456-465): 


“When in Argos my darling shall weave at 
another’s behest, and bring 

The pitcher at dawn from Mess&is or Hypereia’s 
“Pring, 

Sore loth—but the yoke of resistless constraint 
o’er thy neck shall be cast; 

And thus shall they say, as their hard eyes 
watch thy tears flow fast; 

' Lo, this is the wife of Hector, the chiefest in 
battle-renown 

Of the horse-quelling Trojans in days when 
they warred round Ilium town.’ 

So shall they speak; on thy soul at my name 

. new anguish shall fall. 

With aohmg of heart for thy hero, thy shield 
from the lot of the thrall. 

But me may the grave-mound cover, the earth 
my dead face veil, 

Or ever I hear thy shriek, and thine enthral¬ 
ment’s tale.” 

that is all good, we think—the last three 
lines excellent; and, speaking generally, the 


style of all the last book is dear and good, 
though even here we are affronted with 
“onset-fire,” “frenzy-glorious,” "vengeful- 
grim,” “ tameless-wild,” “ victory-light,” 
“ stewardess-handmaid.” On the other hand, 
though it sounds rather recondite, per¬ 
haps no better] rendering of the Homeric 
iyofyr) than “the folkmote-stead" has been 
found. The famous and testing line (bk. i., 
1. 49), 

Jfiri) St kA ayyh yisrt f ipyvpioio Hioia 
has become far too nasal in Mr. Way’s 

“ Terribly rang the twang of the silver lightning- 
bright”— 

and why should /Lolo disappear altogether to 
make way for yet another uncalled-for double- 
barrel word ? 

Mr. Way’s will be a good translation if he 
can add to his native vigour more of Mr. 
Morris’s skill in this metre. 

E. D. A. Moeshead. 


Peasant Properties , and other Selected Essays. 

ByLadyvemey. In2vols. (Longmans.) 

The art of bookmaking is said to be waning, 
as the arts of the reviewer and the magazine 
writer wax and abound. New periodicals 
are founded, less to satisfy the craving of 
the reading world for more instalments of 
light literature than because there is a 
world of contributors whose quite respect¬ 
able productions are in constant danger of 
being crowded out of the magazines, as 
piotures are crowded out of the Academy, 
swamped by a surrounding merit as modest 
as their own. This development of periodical 
writing is especially fatal to one kind of book, 
which used to be a favourite with occasional 
writers—the volume of “collected essays.” 
The number of articles quite as good as those 
which used to receive the honour of a reprint 
has become so overwhelming that, in fact, 
a well-edited monthly review ought to consist 
almost exclusively of such. Hence a ver¬ 
satile writer’s collected papers are in danger 
of looking only like two or three bound 
numbers of a review, and to enable them to 
face this comparison the author needs to edit 
himself with some courage and severity. 
There are books intended to be books, and 
perhaps slightly damaged as such by having 
been written in a form partly or wholly 
adapted for periodical publication; and in such 
cases, of course, there is nothing to be said 
against the final publication—the mistake, if 
any, is at the earlier stage. On the other 
hand, there are writers of such marked 
ability or individuality that it is desirable to 
know their passing judgment on every subject 
which they have chanoed to treat; the unity 
of style and thought will either turn their 
miscellanies into a book, or the interest of 
the component parts will be so great as to 
warrant their preservation as independent 
contributions to thought or knowledge. Bnt 
to reprint articles which have only so far 
justified an editor’s hospitality that we read 
them once is to challenge the same reader to 
ask “ Are they worth reading twice ? ” Life 
is short, and there are twelve numbers of 
man y estimable reviews in several modem 
languages published in every short year of 
man’s short life. There are many mansions 
in the house of fame; and the writer whom 
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all editors reject may appeal to the great 
public, as once in a way an artist appeals 
against the verdict of the Hanging Committee; 
but the writer of occasional articles who is 
so successful as to appear pretty frequently 
in print should hesitate to infer from that 
agreeable fact that the general public will be 
even kinder than the able editors. What 
editor, howsoever hospitable, would dare to 
print the same article twice; and is it not 
they of all men who know, whose profession 
it is to know, exactly what the general public 
will condescend to read ? 

The best of Lady Vemey’s articles have 
been read recently enough in well-known 
magazines not to be new, and the worst are 
not sufficiently above the ordinary magazine 
level to make her two volumes more lively 
as a whole than the same quantity of Con¬ 
temporary Review. On general grounds, 
therefore, the republication would be a mis¬ 
take, even if the slight continuity of subject, 
which belongs to the first half of the first 
volume, had been kept up. The title of the 
book is borrowed from the subject of these 
five papers, but even they do not gain by 
being brought together. They are pleasant 
enough sketches of autumn tours, in the Salz- 
kammergut, French Switzerland, Auvergne, 
Brittany, and suoh-like not altogether on- 
known regions, by a kindly traveller interested 
in the domestic economy of the peasants; and 
anyone of them by itself would appear 
deserving of attention, as representing one of 
the score of veracious impreseions de voyage 
which have to be put together in order to 
give a complete picture of the life of any 
country or class. These sketches have a real 
value, because when duly multiplied and 
varied, they have a vitality often wanting in 
more laboured volumes of travel and descrip¬ 
tion. We learn not only what the tourist 
saw and felt, but also what we have to allow 
for the personal equation in each case. What 
Lady Yemey’s “Autumn Jottings” lose by 
being brought together is that we are tempted 
to make a larger allowance than before for the 
personal equation. The traveller who receives 
the same impression in Belgium and Brittany, 
at Berchtesgaden and Bean S£jour, from 
Clermont and Chamounix, is open to the sus¬ 
picion of having found what he went to look 
for. The districts are too different for it to 
be the natural first-thought of a quite un¬ 
biassed observer, in all alike, bow much 
better off the British labourer is than the 
native peasantry upon the tourists’ path. 
The observer with a purpose must be as 
picturesque as Cobbett, or as judicial as 
Arthur Young, if be would save the purpose 
from looking like a prejudice. 

Lady Yemey’s tale is true, but the moral 
is forced. The peasant’s life is hard, his 
methods of cultivation often imperfect, and 
his dwelling, at* least in Southern Europe, 
almost always dirty; furthermore he is 
illiterate, his (wife is overworked, and unless 
Nature happens to have provided for, the 
water supply and drainage, ugly diseases and 
deformities abound; where the landlord does 
not grind, the money-lender does; and the 
severity of the straggle for existence seems 
rather intensified than not, when each genera¬ 
tion strives not only to live itself, but to hand 
on the means of living unimpaired to the 
next. These are the shadows of rural life as 
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it exists ia most European countries. But 
it is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of differences which are more a matter of 


proprietorship is more nominal than real. 
She mentions a curious example of extreme 
subdivision in Brittany. Land is measured 


custom and climate than of essential comfort by the sillon (or “ furrow-long”), and in one 
and well-being; and even when the difference case half a sillon had three owners, who 
is in favour of English usage, it does not worked and harvested it in tnm. 


follow that our superiority is due to the 
absence of peasant proprietorship in England. 


The rest of these two volumes is made up of 
articles the character of whioh can be guessed 


Granted that farmhouses in Auvergne are from their titles: “Paris during the Exhi- 
dark and bare of furniture. They are dsrk as bition,” “ Pictures in Holland,” “ Old Welsh 
Italian streets are narrow, and bare as Italian Legends,” “ Modem Greek Songs,” “ Dean 
palaces are bare of modem upholstery. It is Milman,” “ Bunsen and his Wife,” &c. There 
a progress, no doubt, to separate the granary are also a few essays on Proof, Art, Civilisation, 
from the bedroom, and the cow-shed from the and “The Powers of Women.” The latter 
kitchen, and the manure-heap from the front was published in 1870, and is worth re- 


: tracing the imposture of which he is 
made the victim. A flashy fourth-rate 
actress is despatched from England as his 
daughter, whereas the maid who accompanies 
her is the real child and heiress, though this 
is not known to her mistress in the outset. 
That is a very natural touch when, on board 
the steamer whither he has gone to welcome 
his Peggy, Mr. Far]eon makes his hero go 
first up to the maid Madge to embrace her as 
his child. Little by little the plot is steadily 
unravelled. Patohett or Purdy is nearly 
killed by falling down a mining shaft; and 
his supposed daughter, fearing that her game 
is pretty well exploded, flies from his side. 


door; but even in England there are still printing just to show how mild a dose of eloping with an Italian adventurer, and 
farmers who hold out against the latter inno- moderate liberalism it was thought salutary to taking the Sacred Nugget and other property 


Edits Sihcox. 


farmers who hold out against the latter inno- moderate liberalism it was thought salutary tc 
vation, and think “ clean muck ” is never in administer fifteen years ago. 
the way. It is needless to pity French pea- Edith Sihcox. 

sants for living in th9 nineteenth century — 

among smells that would not have disturbed 

even English squires of the eighteenth. A nw hovels. 

comparison of the standard of comfort in The Sacred Nugget. By B. L. Farjeon. In 

different countries is no doubt instructive, a \ 

and, other things being equal, the institution; , 8 ) 

which favour the highest standard are to be ^ Rwh man s Relatives. B j R. Cleland. In 

preferred; but a thousand and one social and ® vo ^ 8 - (White.) 

political accidents contribute to each local Woven in Darkness. By W. W. Fenn. In 
result, and the significance of curious traits 2 vols. (Kelly.) 

can often only be appreciated in the lightof Jan TtUtr , g Wift By Amelia E. Barr, 

antecedent custom. Thus, the Breton bed- ,r„ mna ri a -v 0 \ J 
steads in the wall which struck Lady Yemey _ . li „ _ 

as the acme of discomfort are really a survival * Woman. By Mrs. Houstoun. 

from one of the earliest flights of French (White.) 

civilisation. Seen at its best, as in the old Mast persons might suppose that the romance 


HEW HOVELS. 

The Saerei Nugget. By B. L. Farjeon. 

3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Rich Man's Relatives. By B. Cleland. 
3 vols. (White.) 

Woven in Darkness. By W. W. Fenn. 
2 vols. (Kelly.) 


By Amelia E. Barr. 


Every Inch a Woman. By Mrs. Houstoun. 
(White.) 


farmhouse by La Garaye, with solid oak of the gold fields had been practically ex¬ 
panellings and carving, the recessed sleeping- hausted by the novelists. That this is the 
places in a massive wall are still unsanitary; reverse of the fact, however, is proved by 
but they are eminently picturesque, and they Mr. Farjeon’s new story. It is one of un- 
as evidently contain the germ of the alcove, questionable interest, though the idea asso- 
in virtue of which the modern French bed- dated with The Sacred Nugget appears to be 
chamber ranks higher in the scale of civilisa- a little far-fetched and fantastic. Mike 
tion than the unspecialised four walls of Patchett, “ the man from Pegleg,” is a char- 
British architecture. actor study of very high merit. As the luck 

Even if firewood is scarce Lady Yemey is with some men, Mike cannot undertake the 


with her. Old Purdy is nursed by his real 
daughter, and things work onward towards a 
desirable consummation. A prominent part 
is played by one Mr. Horace Blakensee, a 
clever and unconventional character. Mr. 
Farjeon may be congratulated on having 
produced a novel evincing a distinct vein of 
originality, and no small share of humour. 

The crimes of a man for money form the 
staple of the plot of A Rich Man's Relatives. 
A villain who could steal a golden-haired 
child from its mother—her dearest possession 
—and calmly commission it to be put out of 
the way, seems more of a fiend than one who 
could shoot a full-grown man who chanced to 
stand in his way. But Ralph Herkimer did 
both these things, as well as a good deal of 
swindling in the formation of bogus com¬ 
panies, whioh wrought devastation and 
wholesale ruin. Fortunately, the two murders 
which he committed in intent were not com¬ 
mitted in actual fact. The child was restored 
to her parents when she had become a young 
woman, and the man who was believed to be 
shot was miraculously recovered by gipsies. 
The novel furnishes some graphic glimpses of 
Canadian life, and life among the Indians, 
and the reader will be interested in pursuing 


thinks peasant proprietorship is to blame, smallest labour at the diggings but gold is 

because “the peasants cannot afford to keep the result. He has the most extraordinary 8 ° ^ a T, ery - g ^ 

forest land,” though England itself, the home run of fortune, and one day he comes across r Lr ‘ ''‘eiana ,5]™ 7 
of large landowners, is notorious for negleot the famous nugget which furnishes the title , ao .J^ e 0 1116 
and ignorance of forestry. If the peasants of the novel. It is “found at the foot of e9cnt)es - 


writes from full 
and the soenes he 


w* "Mgo msuuv w udioj ao uwwiiyuo iw* uogieub vuo tauiuuo uuggou nuiuu xuiuiouca tua uuc i - 

and ignorance of forestry. If the peasants of the novel. It is “found at the foot of e9cnt)es - 

plough with too large a team she laments the Ironbark Hill, three feet below the snrface. The writer of Woven in Darkness was driven 
waste of labour, and calculates that an Eng- Two hundred and twenty-two ounces, in the by blindness, some years ago, to seek in the 
lish farmer would get the same crop with shape of a cross. Solid gold, with not an pen something that might serve as a substi- 
fewer labourers; but she does not consider ounce of quartz about it.” The digger’s fame tute for the brush, which his infirmity obliged 
that this would appear a doubtful benefit to penetrates through the whole of the colonies, him to lay down. His present literary efforts, 


that this would appear a doubtful benefit to penetrates through the whole of the colonies, 
the superfluous labourers, who at present Yet, although he amasses wealth as if by 
share among themselves, in return for their magic, and although the coffers of the Mel- 


squandered toil, the profits which high farm- bourne Bank are heavy with his gold, the 
ing would procure to a single tenant. High man’s heart is as heavy as his treasure, 
fanning means the application of more and Deceived by the woman of his love, and 


more skilled labour to the land; and where 
land is badly farmed by impoverished labourers 


Yet, although he amasses wealth as if by which he describes as “a medley of stories, 
magic, and although the coffers of the Mel- essays, and dream-work,” need no apology, 
bourne Bank are heavy with his gold, the There is many an allusion in the essays 
man’s heart is as heavy as his treasure, which betrays the spirit and mind of the 
Deceived by the woman of his love, and artist; while in the stories, in addition 


voluntarily taking upon himself the punish- 


artist; while in the stories, in addition 
to a weirdness which is very remark- 


meat for a forgery committed by another, he able, there is a graphic power that deserves 
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it would seem a more appropriate remedy to had been sent out to the Antipodes nearly frank recognition. Undoubtedly a mass of 
increase the skill than to lessen the number twenty years before the opening of the narra- periodical literature is published which, having 
of the labourers. Lady Vemey seems to think tive. His real name was Purdy. Escaping no merit of any kind, passes nnregretted 
of the tenant-farmer like Voltaire of the from his confinement, he assumed the name to that bourne from which it can never 


Deity, if he did not exist “il faillait of Patohett, and went to the gold diggings, return, viz., the hands of the butterman; but 
l’inventer ”; but the tenant, like the pro- where he enjoyed a phenomenal success, there are to be met with, occasionally, com- 
prietor, is not to be invented at will. After But his heart pined for the love of the positions which deserve abetter fate. Of this 
all, her practical solution of the difficulty is one being connected with him by the character are Mr. Fenn’s, and, if we mistake 
that friendly landlords should let small ties of blood—an only daughter, who was a not, readers will be deeply interested in some 
holdings of five to fifteen acres to agricultural babe when he left England, and whom he of his sketches. In the first volume, among 
labourers and village tradesmen, who would had never seen since. Fearing to go back the most attractive of the papers are “ The 
live partly on wages and partly on the himself in search of her, he commissioned Hand on Die Latch,” “The Legend of the 
produce of their land: and the difference another person to find her and send her out Light,” “The Face at the 'Window,” and 
between suoh a state of things and peasant to him. The reader will be entertained in “ The Marble Hands ”; and of papers in the 
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Voltaire of the from his confinement, he assumed the name 
st “il faillait of Patohett, and went to the gold diggings, 


to that bourne from which it can never 
return, viz., the hands of the butterman; but 
there are to be met with, occasionally, com- 
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second volume we may mention “ The Night 
of the Great Wind,” “The Captain of the 
Heart’s Content," and “The Missing Man.” 
All these are original in incident and in treat¬ 
ment. But, indeed, we did not find a dull 
page in the whole of Mr. Penn’s two goodly 
volumes. 

Jm Tedder’s Wife was originally published 
in the United States, but it now appears in 
an Eng lish dress. It is a story of life in 
Shetland, and the characteristics of the old 
Norsemen are well preserved in the hero of 
the story and his Lerwick friends. Miss 
Barr writes very'effectively, and there are 
many tender touches in these pages. The 
book deals with the at first painful story of 
Margaret Tedder’s wedded life. She and her 
husband Jan drift asunder, and terrible griefs 
and angry passions divide them for many 
years; but at length they are brought to¬ 
gether, and Margaret realises to the full 
the depth of that happiness which she had 
long put away from her. 

Mrs. Houstoun’s Every Inch a Woman, 
published in the shilling form now so much 
in vogue, is very readable, and is calculated 
to wile away pleasantly an occasional hour. 

G. Barhett Surra. 


CURRENT THEOLOCY. 

The Prophecy of Joel: its Unity, its Aim, and 
the Age of its Composition. By William L. 
Pearson. (Leipzig: Stauffer.) A research of 
considerable promise, blending Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can and German elements, and suggesting to 
us this reflection first of all—How great would 
be the gain to our theology if the most prom¬ 
ising of our students completed their training 
at the larger German universities ! The poverty 
of our native Biblical criticism, especially in 
the Old Testament department, makes an 
honest review of the published results almost 
necessarily discourteous. It is obviously not 
merely the want of progressive teachers which 
is felt: Ewald himself could not neutralise the 
influences of a faulty system. The wish of 
Paracelsus— 

“ Flash on us all in armour, thou Achillea, 

Make our hearts dance to thy resounding steps,” 

was not spoken of the class lists of theological 
examinations! Dr. Pearson, who has Bug- 
ted these remarks, dedicates his treatise to 
American teacher, Prof. W. H. Green, and 
therefore proceeds from a -school very distinct 
in its opposition to all that savours of “ ration¬ 
alism.” We doubt not that he has conscien¬ 
tiously endeavoured to put aside early preju¬ 
dice, and pursue the higher criticism according 
to the principles of the oest continental critics. 
The Anglo-American mind comes fresh to such 
researches, and is perhaps less easily than the 
German led astray by the imagination. But 
does Dr. Pearson really think that he can 
discuss such a difficult question as the date of 
Joel without having first solved some of the 
easier critical problems ? What has he learned 
from his German teachers on such long since 
settled critical questions as those which relate 
to the speeches of Elihu, the latter chapters 
of our Book of Isaiah, and chaps. ix.-xiv. 
of our Book of Zechariah P Nothing. All 
his reading has but served to confirm 
him in his educational reverence for the 
opinions of the synagogue. His own solution 
of the problem of Joel oannot, under these 
circumstances, have much weight attached to 
it. He agrees, no doubt, with Ewald and 
Bunsen — critics of the non-traditionalistio 
school; with Ewald, so far as the priority of 


Joel to all the other prophetic writers is con¬ 
cerned; and with Bunsen, so far as to plaoe 
the hook in the first generation after Solomon. 
Ewald and Bunsen were both fine characters, 
but marred by self-importance ; and Bunsen, 
in particular, in his whirling life, had no leisure 
to mature his thousand and one literary schemes. 
Ewald too, as Doraer has suggestively remarked, 
did not always keep a firm hold on the principle 
of historical development. The more the later 
periods of Jewish history and literature are 
studied, the more it will appear impossible to 
assign the hook of Joel to any age previous to the 
Restoration. These later periods were not suf¬ 
ficiently studied by Ewald, who did all that one 
man could do in the fields which called for an 
army of workers. Dr. Pearson’s second and 
third parts are vitiated therefore by his want of 
proper preparation. He seems to agree with 
Carlyle that a library is the best university, and 
has not yet assimilated either the spirit or the 
best results of continental scholarship. For all 
that, his treatise is better worth having than 
any recent English work on Joel, because of its 
fuU account of critical views, and because the 
author writes in an argumentative style. These 
points are still novelties in Anglo-American 
biblical literature. And hardly less useful is 
Dr. Pearson’s first part, devoted to the contents, 
unity, and aim of Joel. There is so strong a 
temptation to espouse critical results before the 
text of an author has been sufficiently studied, 
that a student who sets a better example can¬ 
not be too warmly applauded. We cannot 
enter much into detail. But it is worth noticing 
that, with Merx, our author understands the 
imperfects in ii. 18, 19 (beginning), as virtually 
futures, though without regarding them, as 
Merx so strangely does, as jussives. He thinks 
that these are quite sufficient arguments against 
the allegorical interpretation which refers all 
the details of the prophecy to the future, with¬ 
out the doubtful argument derived from the 
“vav consecutive.” We are thankful for this 
protest against the grammatical literalism which 
seems to have dictated the Revised Version of 
Joel ii. 18, 19, Ps. cix. 17, though if the im¬ 
perfects in ii 18, 19 relate to the future, is it 
natural to say, with Dr. Pearson, that the per¬ 
fects and imperfects in the part preceding 
ii 18 refer to the past ? In conclusion, it 
should be mentioned that Dr. Pearson’s 
acquaintance with the learned literature of his 
subject is complete. The only lacuna is inevit¬ 
ably Matthes’ “ Het Boek Joel ” in the January 
and March numbers of the Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift. 

Analytical Notes on the First and Three Last of 
the Minor Prophets. With an Appendix on Dan. 
ix. 24-27. By the Rev. William Randolph. 
(Bell.) This is not a critical work, but written 
with so much enthusiasm for Hebrew poetry 
that we hope that the book may do some little 
good. It is our duty to add that the author is 
equally behindhand in Hebrew grammar, his¬ 
torical illustrations and criticism, and biblical 
theology; his literary apparatus is partly at 
fault, Ms training still more. There is abund¬ 
ance of orthodox theology of an antiquated 
type; thus, in Zech. i. 3, “ the co-operation of 
the three Persons of the Godhead in man’s 
salvation is indicated by the mention of the 
Divine name three times,” &o. Of grammatical 
help there is little, and that little to our mind 
very poor; yet it must be admitted that the 
author in one place protests mildly against the 
confusion of Hebrew prepositions usual among 
older writers. Woula that the authorities saw 
the importance of encouraging, not merely 
Hebrew, but sound Hebrew, a study wMch can 
never be dissociated from a critical investigation 
of the contents of the Old Testament! 

Lehrbuch der biblischen Oeschichte Alton Testa- 
mentes. Von Dr. August Kohler. II. Halfte, 
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1 TheiL (Erlangen: Deiohert.) We sinoerelv 
wish for this thorough and conscientious work 
a wide circulation among teaohers of the Old 
Testament. The concessions to criticism are, 
it is true, very inadequate. Dr. Kohler goes 
so far as to maintain that “none of the Old 
Testament Mstorians are so largely dependent 
on Quellenschriften [genuine historical authori¬ 
ties], and none of them gives the men of 
learning among his contemporaries such means 
of controlling his statements as the Chronicler ” 
(p. 214, note). Still, he means to be fair, and 
is not above learning from rationalists, to whom 
as well as to orthodox writers (including those 
of the Speaker's Commentary) he gives ample 
reference. As one subsidiary evidence of 
thoroughness, it may be stated that the foot¬ 
notes form a considerable part of the volume. 

A Catechisms or Christian Doctrine, by 
Laurence Vaux, B.D., Canon Regular and 
Sub-Prior of St. Martin’s Monastery, Louvain, 
Sometime Warden of the Collegiate Church, 
Manchester. Reprinted from an edition of 
1583. With an Introductory Memoir of the 
Author. By Thomas Graves Law. (Man¬ 
chester : Printed for the Chetham Society.) 
The Chetham Society could not have put Vaux’s 
Catechism into better hands. Mr. Law’s 
customary thoroughness and accuracy, together 
with Ms exceptionally full knowledge of the 
history of the struggles and sufferings of the 
English Roman Catholics during the reign of 
Elizabeth, make the Introduction (pp. cviij.) a 
really valuable contribution towards the re¬ 
ligious history of the period. In the Catechism 
itself there is little that calls for comment. It 
very faithfully pictures the Roman Catholio 
doctrine of its day as declared by the Tridentine 
decrees. Mr. Law indicates as worthy of notioe 
Vaux's continuing to retain the old English bap¬ 
tismal formula—“I christen thee in the name,” 
&o., and the old English mode, in administrating 
the sacrament of extreme unction, of “anoy- 
ling ” “ the reins of the back,” &o. Again, the 
prayer at the conclusion of the “ Hail Mary,” 
as now used, is omitted. But this is merely 
an example ot Vaux’s conservative temper, as 
the addition had been authorised by Pius V. in 
1568. 

Expositions. By Samuel Cox. (Fisher Unwin.) 
It will he remembered that more than a year 
ago the publishers of The Expositor withdrew 
the editorsMp from Dr. Cox, on acoount, as is 
alleged, ot certain views on eschatological 
questions wMch he held and taught. We nave 
in this volume several discourses of Dr. Cox, 
wMch he did not feel Mmself at liberty to 

rint while acting for Messrs. Hodder and 

toughton, and in wMoh “ the larger hope ” is 
set forth with much fulness. The volume is not 
however confined to these topics, but embraces 
a considerable varietv of sermons on other 
subjects, written in the style fa miliar to the 
readers of the first and second series of The 
Expositor. We hope that this volume may meet 
with suoh success as will determine the author to 
fulfil his half-promise of following it up. 

Sermons preached on Various Occasions at the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews. By 
Rev. Prof. Marks. Second and Third Series. 
(Triibner.) These volumes will be found full 
of interest by those who desire to beoome 
acquainted with the religious hopes and specu¬ 
lations of modem Judaism. Prof. Marks, in 
his Biblical exegesis, makes free use of the 
Hebrew scholarship of Christian as well as 
Jewish writers, and shows throughout a spirit 
of commendable liberality of tone. The high 
moral teaching of these discourses, their ear¬ 
nestness, and their sincerity, can scarcely fail to 
attract many outside the circle of the author’s 
co-religionists. The discussion of such ques¬ 
tions as “Was Mosaism to be perpetual in 
Israel, or was it to be superseded by a subse- 
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quent revelation ? ”, and the series of lectures 
“on the prophecies of Isaiah denominated 
•Messianic,” are, of necessity, of a controversial 
character, but the controversy is never allowed 
to sink below the level of a grave debate. On 
the question with which Or. Cox is so much 
concerned in the volume noticed above, we may 
quote the following words of Prof. Marks: “ To 
us Jews, who are taught to know God through 
the attributes with which he is clothed in the 
Pentateuch, as ‘ gracious, long-suffering, merci¬ 
ful, and abundant in benevolence and truth,’ 
the doctrine of a hell and of endless torments 
seems a desecration of the Divine name, sur¬ 
passing in atrocity the pernicious tenets of 
paganism.” Some additional significance is 
imparted to these volumes by the fact that they 
are “ published at the request of the council.” 

The School of Life. Sermons by late and 
present Head Masters. (Rivington.) It was a 
good thought to have special sermons during 
the London mission for public school men, but 
there seems no reason why the sermons should 
have been printed. There is nothing in any 
of them which rises above the commonplace, 
not even the passages about Gordon. 

The Sermons preached at the 700th Anniver¬ 
sary of the Consecration of the Temple Church 
(Macmillan) include one by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and one each by the Master and 
the Header. No doubt those interested in the 
celebration desired some memorial of it, or it 
would be difficult to understand why the present 
volume was put together. Its originality ceases 
with its cover, which is buckram painted piebald, 
with a red cross. 

Wi have also received:— The Church of Eng¬ 
land and other Religious Communions: a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the Parish Church of 
Clapham, by Robert Howard (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.); Towards the Truth : Thoughts 
in Verse, by Sir John Croker Barrow (Long¬ 
mans); The Philosophy of All Possible Revelation, 
and other "Writings, by Robert Corvichen 
(Williams & Norgate); The Monthly Interpreter, 
edited by the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, Vol. I. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark); Anno Domini; or, 
a Glimpse at the World into which Messias was 
bom, by J. D. Craig Houston (Religious Tract 
Society); For Family Worship, Part I., Scrip¬ 
ture Readings; Part II., Family Prayers; 
edited by Lyman Abbott (James Clarke); The 
Altar Hymnal: a Book of Song for use at the 
Celebration of the Holy Euoharist (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.); The Devotional Service and 
Chant Book (Whittingham); Things New and 
Old, in Discourses of Christian Truth and Life, 
by Washington Gladden (Columbus, Ohio: 
Smythe; London: James Clarke); The War of 
Antichrist with the Church and Christian Civilisa¬ 
tion —Lectures delivered in Edinburgh by Mon¬ 
signor George F. Dillon (Dublin: Gill; London : 
Bums & Oates); The Eve of the Reformation: 
an Historical Essay, by Rev. William Stang 

S ew York: Catholic Publication Society; 

ndon: Bums & Oates); Development: What 
it can do, and what it cannot do, by James 
McCosh (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark); &c. &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Max MOller has been ordered by 
his doctors to take a complete rest from work 
for several months. He will go first to Switzer¬ 
land, and afterwards to the South of Europe, 
and will not return to England before the 
beginning of next year. He leaves behind, 
almost ready for publication, the three volumes 
of “The Sacred Books of the East ” for 1885, 
which will probably consist of (1) The Laws of 
Manu, translated by Prof. George Biihler, of 
Vienna, with extracts from all known com¬ 
mentaries ; (2) a new volume of the Satapatha- 
Brahmaaa, translated by Prof. Eggeling, of 


Edinburgh; and (3) the Li Ki, Rules of Pro¬ 
prietary and Ceremonial Usage in Ancient 
China, translated by Prof. Legge, of Oxford. 
Prof. Max Muller has also seen through the 
press another number of the “ Anecdote Oxoni- 
ensia,” containing the text of Dharmasamgraha, 
with notes, prepared by his late Japanese pupil, 
Kasawara, and edited after his death from the 
papers left by him by Prof. Max Muller him¬ 
self and Dr. Wenzel. 

Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, son of the ex- 
Khedive Ismail, will shortly publish, through 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., an exhaustive work on 
the literature of the Sudan, ancient, mediaeval, 
and modem. The bibliography will embrace 
printed books, periodicals, MSS., maps, draw¬ 
ings, &o. 

Messrs. Blackwood have in the press a 
volume by Lady John Manners entitled A 
Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and Other 
Occasional Papers. 

Prof. W. Minto has prepared tor publica¬ 
tion a new edition of his Characteristics of 
English Poetry from Chaucer to Shirley. 

MESSRS. Ward & Downey have in the press 
a new translation, by Sir Gilbert Campbell, of 
Viotor Hugo’s first romance, Han d'Islande 
(1823). It will be called The Outlaw of Iceland. 

Mr. Elliot Stock is engaged in making 
a facsimile of Vaughan’s Si lex Scintillans. The 
edition will be restricted to under five hundred 
copies. 

A Prince of Darkness, a new novel by the 
author of “ The House on the Marsh,” will be 
ready early in August. It will be published 
here in three volumes by Messrs. Ward and 
Downey, and an edition will be issued simul¬ 
taneously in the United States. 

Mr. Alfred O. Lbgqe, author of “The 
History of the Papacy,” will publish im¬ 
mediately with Messrs. Ward and Downey a 
new work on the Life and Times of Richard 
III., which will be entitled The Unpopular 
King. It will be in two volumes, and will 
contain several illustrations. 

A NEW series of shilling volumes, to be called 
“Travellers’-Joy Books,” is announced for 
publication by Messrs. Simplon, Marshall, & 
Co. The first volume will be Don Quixote, illus¬ 
trated. 

Cheap editions of several novels are about 
to be issued by Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell, among 
them being Fragdetta, by “ Rita ”; Parted 
Lives, by Mrs. Spender; Pure Gold, by Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron; and Unfairly Won, by Mrs. 
Power O’Donoghue. 

The National Press Agency is about to 
publish two pamphlets by Mr. I. S. Leadam, 
tracing the history of the new Franchise Act in 
its passage through Parliament. 

The result of the contest for the Amateur 
Shorthand Championship in connexion with 
Cassell’s Magazine is announced in the August 
number. We understand that Mr. Frederick 
Pitman acted as judge on the occasion. 

The glory of the Birmingham Public Refer¬ 
ence Library is the Shakspere collection, origin¬ 
ally founded in 1864, destroyed by fire in 1879, 
but now restored almost to its former number 
of seven thousand volumes. A description of 
this collection, in the form of a lecture, by the 
well-known Shakspere scholar, Mr. Samuel 
Timmins, has just been published at one penny 
by the Midl a n d Educational Company. 

Another interesting volume just issued in 
connexion with the reference department of the 
Birmingham Free Library is a " Catalogue of 
Books about, printed in, or illustrative of the 
History of, Birmingham,” compiled by Mr. 
J. D. Mullins, the chief librarian. It oontains 


more than six thousand entries, classified under 
about thirty headings, of whioh pamphlets 
relating to Birmingham and books printed at 
Birmingham are, perhaps, the most valuable. 
This collection, like the Shakspere one, has 
been entirely formed since the fire of 1879, 

The New York Critic gives, in its series of 
“ Authors at Home,” an account of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith in its number for July 11. 

A New York publisher has issued a priced 
catalogue of “First Editions of American 
Authors,” from which we select the following 
specimens: Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard 
(17341, 60 dollars (£10); Longfellow’s Outre- 
Mcr (1833-34), 35 dollars (£7); a complete set 
of the Dial, Hawthorne’s GenUe Boy (1839), and 
Artemus Ward’s Travels among the Mormons 

1 1866), 30 dollars (£6) each; Poe’s Poems 
1831), Poe’s Tales Grotesque and Arabesque 
1840), and Whittier's Molt Pitcher (1832), 25 
lollara (£5) each; Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass (1855), 15 dollars (£3). 

It is interesting to leam that a Hindu 
widow, Mrs. Ramabhai, has started in business 
at Bombay as a bookseller. Her husband, the 
late Mr. Atmaram Sagoon, was also a book¬ 
seller ; but her shop is independent of the firm 
in which he was a partner. 

M. Zola, in contradiction of rumours about 
the subject of his forthcoming book, VOEuvre, 
writes that “ il s’agit simplement d’une 6tude 
de psychologic fares fouillle et de profonde 
passion.” 


IN MEMORIAM 
W. 8. W. YAHX, ESQ., M.A., F.R.8. 

(Late Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society.) 
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ir. r Habib Anthony Salmon^. 

(Translated by H. Cunynghame.) 

Thou hast departed, but thy virtues still 
Remain to mourn thy loss, for thou hast given 
New life to learning. Whilst with us below 
Thy constant aim was ever to promote 
Wisdom, which gives her children hope and 
strength. 

Thou hast loved truth, and, where thy will pre¬ 
vailed, 

Her sons were free from error’s blinding hand. 
Thrice happy thou! for whom the Eastern world 
In sorrow joins thy Western native land. 

Let Learning mourn, for Vaux her son is dead.* 

* This last line is a chronogra m in Arabic, em¬ 
bodying the Muhammadan year, 1302 A. H. 
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VICTOR HUGO'S LITERARY TESTA¬ 
MENT. 

We quote from the Rappel the text of Victor 
Hugo’s literary testament The three exeoutors 
named have accepted the trust, but have 
declined any profit for themselves; the pro¬ 
ceeds are to be applied to the subscription for 
the national monument to Victor Hugo. 

“ Je venx qu'aprts ma mort tons mes manuscrita 
non publics, aveo leurs copies s’E en exists, et 
toutes lea choses ficrites de ma main que je lais- 
serai, de quelque nature qu’elles soient, je veux, 
dia-je, que tous mes manuscrita, sans exception, et 
quelle qu’en aoit la dimension, soient reunis et 
remis a la disposition des trois amis dont voici les 
noms: Paul Maurice, Auguste Vacquerie, Ernest 
Lefivre. 

“ Je donne 2k ces trois amis plein pouvoir pour 
requerir l’exficution entire et complete de ma 
volontf. Je les charge de publier mes manuscrita 
de la faqon que voici: Le adits manuscrita peuvent 
litre classes en trois categories: PremiCrement, les 
oeuvres tout & fait termin£es; Deuxi&mement, les 
oeuvres commencces, terminces en partie, maia non 
achevces; Troisiimoment, les ebauchea, fragments, 
ideas 6parses, vers ou prose, eemies qk et 12k, soit 
dans mes carnets, soit sur des feuilles volantes. 

11 Je prle mes tools amis, ou l'un d’eux choisipar 
eux, de faire ce triage aveo le plus grand soiu et 
comma je le ferais moi-m6me, dans l'esprit et dans 
la pensee qu’ils me connaissent, et avec toute 
l’amiti£ dont ils m’ont donne tant de marques. Je 
les prie de publier, aveo des intervalles dont ils 
seront juges entre chaque publication: D’abord, 
les oeuvres terminces; ensuite, les cnuvres com¬ 
mences et en partie achevces; enfin, les frag¬ 
ments et id4es eparses. Cette derni&re categorie 
d’cBuvres, se rattaohant 2k 1’ensemble de toutes mes 
id£es, quoique sans lien apparent, formera, je 
pense, plusieurs volumes, et sera publics sous le 
titre Oetan. Presque tout cela a ctfi cent dans mon 
exil. Je rends 2k la mer ce que j’ai requ d’elle. 

“ Pour assurer les frais de la publication de cet 
ensemble d’oeuvres, il sera distrait de ma succes¬ 
sion une somme de cent mille francs qui sera reservee 
et aSect4e auxdits frais. MM. Paul Meurice, 
Auguste Vacquerie et Ernest LefSvre, apriks les 
frais payee, recevront, pour se les partager entre 
eux dans la proportion du travail fait par chacun: 
(1°) Sur la premiere categorie d’oeuvres, quinzepour 
cent du b£n6flce net; (2°) Sur la deuxi&me cat£gorie, 
vingt-cinq pour cent du WnSflce net; (3°) Sur la 
troisidme categorie, qui exigera des notes, des pr6- 
faces peut-etre, beaucoup de temps et de travail, 
cinquante pour cent du benefice net. 

“ Ind6pendamment de ces trois categories de 
publication, mss trois amis, dans le cas oil l’on 
jugerait 2k propos de publier mes lettres aprSs ma 
mort, sont expresslment charges par moi de cette 
publication, en vertu du principe que les lettres 
appartiennent, non 2k celui qui les a recues, mats & 
celui qui les a ccrites. Us feront le triage de mes 
lettres et seront j uges des conditions de convenance 
etd’opportunite de cette publication. Ils recevront 
sur le ben6fice net de la publication de mes lettres 
cinquante pour cent. 

“ Je les remercie du plus profond de mon coeur 
de vouloir bien prendre tous ces soins. En cas de 
d6c£s de l’un d’eux, ils designeraient, s’il etait 
n£cessaire, une tierce personne qui aurait leur con- 
flance, pour le remplacer. Telles sont mes volontde 
expresses pour la publication de tous les manuscrita 
in6dits, quels qu’ils soient, que je laisserai apriks 
ma mort. 

‘ ‘ J’ordonne que ces manuscrits soient imm6diate- 
ment remis & MM. Paul Meurice, Auguste Vac¬ 
querie et Ernest Lefftvre pour qu’ils exdcutent mes 
intentions com me l’eussent fait mes fils bien aitnds 
que je vais rejoindre. 

“Fait, et Sent de ma main, en pleine sante 
d’esprit et de corps, aujourd’hui vingt-trois sep- 
tembre mil huit cent soixante-quinze, k Paris. 

“Victor Hcoo.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANGLO-SAXON NAMES. 

Nottingham!: July 18, 1886 . 

Since writing my letter of July 6 I have met 
with confirmation of one or two points in it. 
I have discovered a much earlier instance of a 
Teutonic use of a double-name. Iomandes, 
De Rebus Geticie, c. 50, states that the Amaling 
Gunthigis * was also known as Baza. In a 
dubious charter printed by Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 
vi., p. 17, dated 959, an jEI f helm- Wolga 
( =Wulf-gdr ?) occurs; and Reginald of Durham, 
a popular religious writer of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, mentions a landowner ‘ ‘ Waltheus nomine, 
cognomento Aldene,” Lib.deMiracc. 8. Godrici, 
p. 441, § 563. This is the Anglo-Saxon Wealh- 
t^o f + Anglo-Saxon Healf-dene. 


• Gunthigis is from *gun\>, war, battle (Anglo- 
Saxon gu 5) + *gisal (Anglo-Saxon gisel), a hostage, 
pledge, git being shortened from *gital, as in Old- 
Norse names. See Dietrich, Ueber die Aussprsehe 
des Gothisehen wihrtnd der Zeit eeinee JBestehene, 
Marburg, 1862, p. 74. The Frankish tGwute- 
gieilut occurs in Gregory of Tours, B. F., 389, 22. 

t Not Wealh-Wof. It is evident that the Anglo- 
Saxon name was Wtal-\>eo, which occurs in Beo¬ 
wulf, 11. 664, 1162, 1215, 2174, and is correctly 
represented by the modem surname Wdl-thew. 


In my letter I suggested that Bata was prob¬ 
ably a pet form of a name in Beadu-. I have 
since collected some evidence in support of this 
suggestion. This Anglo-Saxon Beadu repre¬ 
sents an original Badw, the w in Anglo-Saxon 
beinp' vocalised to u. This u in its turn has 
modified the o to ea, in accordance with the 
laws of umlaut. In Old Northumbrian it is 
quite clear that when Beadu or Badu was fol¬ 
lowed by a syllable beginning with a vowel,* 
half-vowel or h, the u of Beadu was lost. Thus 
ia the Liber Vitae Dunelmensis this stem appears 
as Badu, Beadu when followed by a consonant, 
as in Badu-frith, Beadu-frith, Beadu-gils, Beadu- 
mon, Beadu-mund, Badu-Vegn ,f Beadu-iSegn; 
but when followed by a half-vowel or h we 
have uniformly Bad- (not Bead-), as in Bad- 
helm, Bad-hard, Bad-uuald, Bad-uini,% Bad- 
uulf, and, with change of d to 6, BaX-hun. 
The same rule applies to names in HeaXu-. 
No donbt the same law existed in the other 
Anglo-Saxon dialects. A Mercian (?) Bead- 
heard, Bad-hard, attended the Council of Clofes- 
ho in 823 and 824.§ I think we may safely 
assume that when the u disappeared before a 
vowel the stem remained as Bad-. It we add 
to this the a of the pet form, we obtain Bad-a, 
a name that actually oocurs in the Lib. Vitae 
Dun. 9, ool. 2; 43, ool. 2. Precisely equivalent 
to this is the Badd-o of Gregory of Tours, 
H. F. 356, 11; 369, 25, and the Old High 
German Paz-o, Patt-o (Grimm, D. G. iii. 692). 
I think that the Baz-a of Iomandes should also 
be referred to this root. Dietoioh, A us sprache 
des Gothisehen, p. 84, compares the. Patz-a of 
Cassiodorus, v. 33, and the Bat-a of -dSlfric 
Bata; but he refers the root to the Gothic 
batiza, ga-batnan, the first of whioh corresponds 
with tile Anglo-Saxon betra (better). I venture 
to think that Dietrich is wrong in this case. 

The change from Bad-a to Bat-a is not a very 
violent one, but it is necessary to prove it. It 
is evident, in Anglo-Saxon, that the voiced 
dental (d) frequently changed at the end of a 
syllable to the voiceless dental (t), (see Sievers, 
Angeledchsische Grammatik, § 224).|| In the 


Besides Wo (Gothic preserved only in the 

nom. and gen. pi. )>ite6s, fuel) is a well-known 
Teutonic name-particle (Grimm, D. G., ii. 532); 
but J>«o/ puzzled Grimm somewhat (ibid). Ivar 
Aasen has made the brilliant suggestion that I >jifr 
in the Norse names arose from a misunderstanding 
by the Northmen of the Wo of Anglo-Saxon namea, 
and that they substituted their own \>jbfr (=Anglo- 
Saxon Wof) for this Wo (Norsk Naonebog, p. 54). 
This Anglo-Saxon is represented in Old Norse 
by 1 fir, as in Ham-Wr, Big-Yer, Hjalm-Wr, but Wr 
was shortened from the primitive Norse 1wear. See 
Noreen, Altnordisehe Grammatik, $ 184; Anhang 
20. Still, it is very probable that Earl Sigeweard 
(=01d-Norse Siguror) bestowed the name Val- 
Yjofr, and not Wealh-Wo, upon his son, for Orlygr, 
one of the early settlers of Iceland, had a son 
named Yal-Yjofr (see Vigfusson’e Reader, p. 9, 9). 

* It is perfectly reasonable to assume that a 
vowel had the same power as a half-vowel, although 
there is no evidence of this in the name-system, 
because there are no second members of names 
beginning with a vowel. But perhaps Badgile, 
Lib. Vitae Dtinelm. 31 col. 2, may be considered an 
instance, if the g be treated as soft. 

t Radu-degn in Beda, B. B., iv. 30. 

X Bad-uuini in Beda, H. E , iv. 19; Bad-toin-us 
in Eddi. Vita S. Wilfridi, c. 58 (ed. Baine, p. 87). 

{ In Kentish the u of Beadu seems to have occa¬ 
sionally become a, probably through o. A Bada- 
ndS diaeonus occurs m two Kentish charters of 833 
and 834 (Cart. Saxon., i. 524, 8; i. 576, 32). Cf. 
Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iv. 62, I: “in loco qui 
BotSalaeing dicitur,” representing a Bada-ldo for 
the normal Beadu-Ue. 

|| Sievers, however, by some oversight, instances 
Wulf-hdt, Peokt-hat, from a charter of jud. 704 
(Kemble, No. Iii.; Cart. Saxon, i. 164), as being 
from had. But this Peokt-hat is called in the body 
of the charter Paogt-katk, where the singular form 
Peeogt dearly represents the breckmg of » before k, 
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L. V. D. the pet form of “ Bad-” in a, regu¬ 
larly Ead-a (11, ooL 2; 12, col. 2; 21, ool. 2, 
eta.), also occurs as Add-a * (20, col. 3; 23, 
col. 1), and as Eat-a (26, ool. 3 ; 35, coL 1, do.), 
Att-a (21, col. 2). Other instances are Ud-a, 
XJtt-a, Uitt-a compared with Uid-nthf (21, 
ool. 2), which gives us the stem Wid of these 
forms. As Ead-a changed to Eat-a, Wtd-a to 
WU-a, so would Bad-a to Bat-a. 

With regard to Puttoe being a pet form of a 
name, I have been fortunate enough to discover 
an actual instance of its use. It occurs as 
“ Putt-uc,” the name of a witness to a charter 
of 701 (Kemble, G. D. No. 497; Cart. Saxon. 
i., 149, 11). With it may be compared Pud-a 
{Cart. Saxon, i., 276, 8), who appears to be the 
same person as the Budd-a of p. 269, 28. Cf. 
also Bud-a (Id. i. 107, 13). Thu Bud-a, Pud-a, 
Putt-a suggests another ohange of voiced to 
voiceless consonants. The dun. -uc, -oc of 
Putt-oc is the same as the ock of bullock, hillock. 
It occurs in its full form as -uca in Bad-uca 
(L. V. D. 24, coL 1; 25, col. 1), which would 
make a gen. -ucan. Grimm, D. O. iii. 677, says 
that u here stands tor t, so that uca represents 
the Sanskrit -ika, Greek -ix«, Gallic -ico. Old 
High German -ika (see Pick, Oricch. Person., 
p. xlii.). This ika regularly appears as -eca in 
Anglo-Saxon, as Bead-tea of the “ Gleeman,” 
Jtfad-eca (= Aud-ica of Gregory of Tours, 
283, 6, &c.). Cf. Anglo-Saxon geol-eca, geol-uca 
tone a similar oonfusion of eca and uca. 

I am sorry that I cannot satisfactorily answer 
Mr. Freeman’s question about the double 
names. I am afraid that sufficient data do not 
exist to prove or disprove any theory as to the 
meaning of these double names. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth century I think they are some¬ 
times patronymic, a view that is partly con¬ 
firmed by the frequent occurrence in the early 
instances of the second name in the pet or 
shortened forms. Then, again, great looseness 
prevailed in the name-giving. Mr. Coote, 
Romans of Britain, p. 472, note, has collected 
instances of Anglo-Saxon names that were 
dearly bestowed at baptism or christening. 
Names were often changed in after-life. Mr. 
Freeman will no doubt recall the tale that King 
Offa had changed his name from Wine-frfS. 
Bartholomew, bora circa 1120, we are told, in 
Ms Vita, ed. Arnold, p. 296, § 3, “ primo a 
parentibus Tostius dictus eat, cuius nominis 
etymologiam sociis eius adolescentulis irrident- 
ibua, Willelmum dixerunt.” So that Bartholo¬ 
mew bore the name Tosti for several years, 
then the name William, and, finally, upon his 
enteringinto a monastery, the name Bartholo¬ 
mew. Reginald of Durham gives instances 
where parents changed their children’s names 
from William to Oodric, from Ralph to Oodric, 
frotn Julia to Maria; Libellus de Miracc. S. 
Oddrici, p. 434, §§ 550-1. See also Stevenson’s 
note. It is certain that the writers who record 
these names regarded them as nicknames, for 
the second name is generally introduced by a 
“ oognomine ” or “ cognomento.” 

1 have not access to the third edition of Mr. 
Freeman’s great work, so that I am unable to 
peruse his notes on these double names. I have 
notes of several other names that may possibly 
oome under this heading, such as Benedict 

and hence equals the more usual Pioht, Ptoht, a 
Piet The Northumbrian form is Feet, so Peokt-hat 
is dearly the same name as the Peet-kastk of 
L. V. D., p. 33, col. 1, also written Peet-hedS. 
This heed is dearly put by apocope for kaedu= 
ktaVu. 

* This doubling of the consonant in the pet- 
fornl is quite usual in the Aryan name-system. 
See Pick, Die Orisekiscktn Pertonennamen, p. llx., 
for instances. 

f A study of the X. V. B. would have shown 
philologists, years before it was generally admitted, 
that the JPU-iiiS at the “Gleeman” is a proper 
name,’ arid dot an adjective. 


Bisoop, who was originally called Biscop 
Baducing (= son of Bad-uca ); Eddi, c. 3. 
Here Biscop would seem not to mean episcopus, 
but to be an old Northumbrian personal name. 
A Biscopus Abbas occurs in L. V. D., 8, col. 3; 
a Biscop presbyter, 10, col. 2; and a Betscop 
presbyter, 10, col. 3. 

As to sitan, sate, I see that Lappenberg and 
Thorpe ( Flor. Wigom. i. 238, note) also use the 
unauthorised pi. settas. While dealing with the 
ungratifying subject of these errors, I should 
like to draw attention to a very unwarranted 
assumption of Green’s. In the Making of 
England, p. 150, he says, “ We find in the name 
Folkestone the trace of another separate folk.” 
We might well wonder why an English tribe 
surrounded by other Rnglish tribes should call 
themselves “ Folk,” «ar' Ifexh*. The name 
Folkestone is much more reasonably explained 
as either the stone or town of Fate, a pet name 
formed by the first member of a name like 
Fole-wine, Folc-here, Folc-heard, Folc-weald, &o. 
Green has also evolved a tribe or nation out of the 
name Snotinga-hdm (Nottingham), with which 
he peoples South Notts in his map at p. 202. 
Here again he uses the gen. pi. Snotinga in¬ 
stead of the nominative. At p. 424 Green says 
that “the identity of many of the Lombard 
and English names .... points to closerbonds 
between the people than those of mere neigh¬ 
bourhood.” The Lombards, like the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Franks, and the Scandinavians, 
used the common Teutonio name-system, and 
their names do not resemble the Anglo-Saxon 
names any more than the Frankish names, and 
both the Prankish and Lombard names are free 
from many of the phonetic changes that bring 
the Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse names so near 
together. 

The correction of these errors—which, after 
all, do not detract from the greatness of Green’s 
work—is anything but a pleasant task. Still, 
it is desirable that they should be corrected. 
I would plead, in the very appropriate words of 
the greatest master of Anglo-Saxon prose, that 
I do not make these corrections “ Jrnrh gebylde 
mycelre lire, ac for)>an J>e ic geseah and geh^rde 
mycel gedwyld on manegum Engliscum bocum, 
)>e ungelserede menn, J>urh heora bilewitnysse, 
to micclum wisdome tealdon” (ABlfrio’s Homilies, 
ed. Thorpe, i. p. 2). W. H. Stevenson. 


" DKFNSAETA8.” 

8, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inu: July tT, 1885. 

That my good friend Mr. Thomas Kerslake 
has a right to claim the accident of having, in 
1879, detected and traced the error of speaking 
of Defnsaetas as the name of the West-Saxon 
colonists of Devon, I do not dispute; but I 
hope he will not be hurt at finding that the 
error was detected and traced by others before 
him. In a paper, written in 1877, read at 
Kingsbridge in July of that year, and pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of the Devon Associa¬ 
tion, vol. ix., pp. 198-211, I pointed out, at 
some length, that Sir F. Pal grave seemed to 
have made a mistake about the document 

E tinted in Wilkins’s Concilia, p. 125 ; that the 
lunsaetas of that instrument were probably 
inhabitants of Gwynedd or Gwent, and that 
the notion of the Exe having been a frontier 
stream between the Welsh Devonshire men and 
the English Devonshire men was a delusion. 
I further observed that if Devnsaettas (a 
word, by the way,- of Sir F. Palgrave’s own 
invention, being a mistaken reading of his for 
Dunsaetas) had been really the name of the 
men of Devon, the county would have been 
oalled Devonsetshire, not Devonshire. At that 
time I had not seen Thorpe’s note at p. 352 of 
voL i., of the English Laws, 8vo edition (1840), 
which seems to have called attention to the 
question for the first time. 

But what is curious is that in 18771 believed 


Mr. Kerslake to be of the same opinion as 
Palgrave, for in 1873 Mr. Kerslake wrote as 
follows: 

“This is in effect to say that there was a time 
when the frontier-line between England and 
Wales actually passed through the interior of the 
city of Exeter, dividing it into two distinct parts, 
and occupied by one of these two nationalities.”— 
“The Teuton and the Celt in Exeter,” Arch. Inst. 
Journal, xxx., 216. 

So far from contradicting or opposing the 
above view, Mr. Kerslake seemed to adopt and 
support it with certain modifications of his 
own. So that, in venturing to challenge Pal- 

S -ave, I thought I was combating Mr. 
erslake’s view also. 

And what is more curious is that I sent a 
copy of my paper to Mr. Kerslake among 
others; and in a letter from him to me, now 
before me, dated December 13, 1877, Mr. 
Kerslake writes: “lam glad you do not accept 
Devnsaettas.” So that he must have read 
what I had written, but, as was very natural, 
must have forgotten all about it in 1879. 

If I may be allowed to remark on the former 
letter from Mr. Freeman on this subject, I may 
say that probably the place to which he 
refers, but cannot remember, where the form 
Defnsaetas has been allowed to remain, is the 
map which appears at p. 35 of vol. i. of the 
third edition (1877) of the Norman Conquest. 
That map was (unfortunately as to this par¬ 
ticular) copied for Green’s Short History of the 


lated. It was repeated so late as in 1883 in the 
text of Green’s Conquest of England, p. 234. 

May I also observe that the study oi “ double 
names ” cannot be complete without taking 
into account Kemble’s paper on “The Names, 
Surnames and Nicnames of the Anglo-Saxons ” 
in the Winchester volume of the Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute. 

James B. Davidson. 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORK IN ASSYRIOLOGY. 

Mnrrfnh. 

Many valuable books on Assyriology have been 
brought out during the last few months. The 
results of the important excavations made under 
the superintendence of the French vice-consul, 
M. E. de Sarzec, are being published in an 
admirable collection of ancient Babylonian in¬ 
scriptions, of which the first part was issued a 
short time ago. We may specially call attention 
to the photographs of a cylinder inscription of 
thirty columns, containing more than 2,200 lines 
(plates 33 and 34 of M. de Sarzec’s Decouvertes 
en Chaldee), in which the name of the so-called 
ancient ruler (patisi), Oudia, is to be read. 
Other new documents will be found also in 
M. Joachim Menant’s Catalogue mtthodique et 
raisonni de la collection deM.de Clercq, of which 
the first part has lately appeared. A beauti¬ 
ful cuneiform text from a recently discovered 
cylinder, now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art at New Tork, has been transcribed and 
translated, with introduction and notes, by 
Dr. O’Conor, S.J., of the Woodstock College 
in Maryland, the text itself being autho- 
graphed by the skilful pen of the well- 
known compiler of a “ Worterverzeiohnis,” the 
Rev. J. N. Strassmaier. The department of 
Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum 
has not been idle. Mr. Pinohes has given 
several remarkable tablets with philologioal 
remarks in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Arohaeology, and has continued his 
very useful corrections and additions to the 
Fifth Volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia in the Zeitschrift fitr Keil- 
schriftforschung, where he has published 
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algo a tablet containing archaio forms of the 
Babylonian characters. In the next part of the 
same Journal (to be issued immediately), Prof. 
Sayce will finish his paper on the medical 
tablets in the British Museum, which he has 
called a sort of Babylonian Papyrus Ehers. A 
fragment of a Syllabary has been published by 
myself, and collated again and partly corrected 
by Mr. Pinches. As one of the most valuable 
works on this subject we must finally mention 
the admirable third edition of Prof. Delitzsch's 
Attyruche Leseetiicke (Leipzig: Hinriohs), with 
grammatical paradigms, a full list of signs, 
augmented by Babylonian and arohaio forms of 
the cuneiform characters, newly collated or 
entirely new texts, like the so-oalled Ziirioh 
Vocabulary, the interesting “ reading-book ” of 
the young Asnapper (Kouyonjik 4378), the 
eleventh tablet of the Nimrod series, or so-called 
Deluge-tablet, newly translated by Prof. 
Oppert, and a short Assyrian glossary. 

Besides those new publications of cuneiform 
texts, we have had several very interesting 
papers containing commentaries on Assyrian 
and Akkadian literature. Especially useful 
for lexicography and comparative studies 
is Dr. Jensen's Dissertation on the sixth 

tablet of the Surbu series, published in W. A. I., 
iv., 7,8, in which the author treats very cleverly 
of many difficult questions of cuneiform re¬ 
search, and proposes a new pronunciation for 
Akkadian roots, adding a number of philological 
notes (m the Assyrian grammar and lexicon. 
Also Dr. Zimmem, of Erlangen, in his little 
brochure in W. A. L, iv., 29, No. 5, with a com¬ 
mentary, which he calls “Babylonische Buss- 
psalmen,” more especially in the introductory 
notes, gives some very interesting remarks on 
this part of cuneiform literature, and on the 
transcription of Assyrian. He rejects quite 
rightly, as we believe, the attempt to embody 
the Sumerian “ in a certain family of languages, 
viz., the Turko-Tatario,” newly made again 
by Dr. Hommel; while he concedes to M. Halfivy 
and the late M. Ghiyard, that we have in our 
Sumerian texts not always a lingua pur a, but 
one sometimes mixed with Semitic (i.e., 
Assyrian) elements, and that, in certain sylla¬ 
baries, there are ideograms used in a different 
way from the others, which we may call, with 
M. Hal&vy, a kind of rebus (c/., Delitzsch in 
the Literarisches Centralblatt, 1885, col. 353 ff). 
Prof. Haupt has published, in the January 
number of the Chicago Hcbraica, the first part 
of an excellent paper on Assyrian Phonology, 
where he gives a full list of paradigms for the 
vowels a, i, u; d, f, & in Assyrian, with addi¬ 
tional philological notes. On the Assyrian and 
Akkadian pronouns an interesting paper, by 
M. Bertin, has been published in the Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

I may be allowed to oondude these tew 
remarks by calling attention to Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Assyriological notices on the Old Testament in 
the Zsitechrift filr Keilschrift/orschung, and to 
an admirable little book by Prof. Francis Brown, 
of the Union Theological Seminary at NewTork, 
on the use and abuse of Assyriology in Old Tes¬ 
tament study. May all those Semitic scholars 
who intend to point out the “ historical results ” 
of the new French discoveries in Tell-Loh 
remember what the author says on the abuse 
of it, and may all those who rejected the 
identification of Pul and Tiglathpileser re¬ 
member what he says on the use of our “ noble 
science” 1 C. Bkzold. 


ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH IN 
AMERICA BY PROF. TYNDALL. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Tribune: 

“Prof. Tyndall has given to Columbia College 
10,800 dollars as a foundation for a fellowship in 
physios to be conferred by the corporation. A 


written instrument conveying the gift has been 
placed in the hands of President Barnard by Mr. 
W. H. Appleton, of this city [New York], Iu a 
letter to the trustees, acoompanying the deed of 
gift, Mr. Appleton narrates the circumstances 
which led to this act of liberality on the part of 
Prof. Tyndall. The professor was invited to visit 
this country in 1872, and to deliver here a series of 
lectures. These lectures were given iu New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Boston. The net 
proceeds in this city were piid to the professor, 
though elsewhere only his expenses were paid. 
But as he did not come to this country to lecture 
for money, he resolved to constitute of these pro¬ 
ceeds a fund for the encouragement of original 
research in physics in the United States. He 
placed this fund (amounting then to about 13,000 
dollars) in the hands of three trustees, viz., his 
uncle, Dr. Hector Tyndall, of Philadelphia, Prof. 
Joseph Henry, of Washington, and Dr. E. L. 
Youmans, of New York, providing that any 
vacancies which might occur in this board should 
be filled by appointment by the president of the 
National Academy of Sciences for the time being. 
Prof. Henry and Dr. Tyndall haring died a few 
years later, the president of the Academy, Dr. 
William B. Rogers, of Boston, appointed in their 
stead President Barnard and Prof. J. Lovering, of 
Harvard University. 

“ The design of Prof. Tyndall as to the applica¬ 
tion of the fund was that its annual interest should 
be devoted to the support of one or two fellows in 
science, who should be young men of talent and 
fondness for physical research, and who should be 
willing to devote themselves to original research 
for life. The trustees found some difficulty in 
selecting persons fulfilling these conditions; and 
after some years of experience they resolved to 
represent to Prof. Tyndall that the object aimed 
at by him would probably be better accomplished 
by placing the administration of the fund iu the 
hands of some one or more educational institu¬ 
tions, where numbers of young men are always on 
trial,' and where suitable subjects for this bene¬ 
faction would probably be more easily found. 

“ In the meantime, the value of the securities 
in which the fund had been invested had largely 
increased, and the fund had grown also by the 
accumulation of its unexpected income, so that it 
reached 32,400 dollars. Prof. Tyndall, acting on 
the advice given him, resolved to divide this sum 
into three equal parts, and to give one of these 
parts to Columbia College, one to Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, and one to the University of Pennsylvania. 
The negotiations necessary to effect this change 
have occupied several months, but have now been 
brought to a close, and the money has just been 
paid over to the institutions. At their meeting in 
October the trustees of Columbia College will 
receive official notice of the transaction, and will 
doubtless accept willingly the trust offered to 
them.” 


OBITUARY. 

RUDOLF MERKEL. 

i We have received, through Mr. B. Ellis, the 
owing obituary notice of the well-known 
scholar Budolf Merkel, written by Dr. F. 
Polle, who knew him intimately during the 
last six years of his life, and who has also had 
the advantage of receiving particulars of his 
early days from one of hu oldest friends, 
Herr Hermann Besser.] 

Lauenstetn, Saxony: July 11,1888. 
Budolf Merkel was bom on March 29, 1811, 
at Diiben in Prussian Saxony. He received his 
early education partly at Zeitz, where his 
father had been appointed to a post in the 
judicial service, and partly at the famous 
college of Schulpforte. B&ing highly gifted by 
nature as well as most devoted to study, he 
leamt not only what was to be taught in the 
college, hut also English and Italian. After 
Aeschylus, Dante was always his favourite 
poet. From Schulpforte he passed to the 
University of Halle as a student of philology. 
While at Halle he was an aotive member of the 
Burschensohaft; and in about the year 1834 he 
underwent a short term of confinement in the 


Hansvoglei prison at Berlin on the oharge of 
“ demagogische Umtriebe,” i.e., tor having 
attempted to subvert the political constitution 
of the state. After his release, which seems 
to have been caused by want of evidence against 
him, _ he remained at Berlin, occupied in 
examining the materials left by Nioolas 
Heinsius with a view to the preparation of a 
new edition of Ovid. In 1837, he published 
the Tristia with G. Beimer, to whom he had 
been introduced by Laohmann. By this work 
MarkeTs reputation was established. Later he 
became a teacher in various schools, for the 
longest period at Scheusingen. In 1845, he 
published the Fasti, which I am disposed to 
consider his greatest work; and in 1845 his 
larger edition of Apollonius Bhodius, followed 
by a smaller edition in 1862. In 1863, he was 
enabled to realise the dream of his life and 
visit Italy, obtaining leave of absence 
and pecuniary support from the Prussian 
Government. The laborious collation of 
the Lauren tian MS. of Aeschylus whioh 
he then made was afterwards published by 
the Oxford Press. In the meantime he had 
three smaller works printed at his own expense 
—Abhandlungen fiir Aeschylusstudien (1867), 
Aeschylus in italienischen Handschriften (1868), 
and an edition of the Persae. On his return 
from Italy he accepted a professorship at the 
Quedlinburg College; and after resigning this 
appointment he remained at Quedlinbarg until 
1879, when he removed to Dresden. Here he first 
occupied himself with archaeology, the result 
of his researches being an important essay on 
Aeschylus und Phidias, in which he strove to 
prove that the character and artistic principles 
of the two were identical. This work remains 
unfinished; and the same fate befell a proposed 
edition of the Prometheus Vinctus, with critical 
notes and a metrical translation. Twioe he 
interrupted these studies, the first time to revise 
his edition of the Metamorphoses, and the seoond 
time to revise his third volume of Ovid. While 
he lived at Dresden, he was averse to making 
new acquaintances. With only three persons 
did he maintain regular intercourse: Hermann 
Besser (mentioned above), his brother, Moris 
Besser, the Bussian councillor, and F. Bessides. 
He also carried on an animated correspondence 
with the lexicographer, E. E. Georges, of 
Gotha, though the two men never met. 

Merkel used to boast that there was no Greek 
word unknown to him, and, indeed, I never 
found one. Besides, he was a fair French and 
English scholar, though his jpronunciation of 
both these languages was abominable. Nor 
was his German pronunciation much bettor. 
He spoke the Saxon dialeot, of which Max 
Mailer says in his Lectures on Language :—“ The 
Mohawks in America and the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Saxony are unable to distinguish 
between the mediae and the tenues.” Those who 
had a pure pronunciation (like myself) he used 
to acouse of speaking affectedly. His style, in 
Latin as well as in German, was heavy—I might 
say clumsy and confused, partly by reason of 
the depth of his learning and the abundanoe of 
his ideas. Nor did he care to cultivate a better 
style. “ Let my readers make some effort,” he 
used to say, “ to understand me. My writings 
are worth meditation.” Shallow persons, in¬ 
deed, accused him (as CSioero accused Heraclitus) 
of writing obscurely consulto et data opera in 
maiorem sui gloriam. 

His illness, due to a canoer in the kidneys, 
first began to show itself in September of last 
ear. It increased slowly but steadily, until 
e became physically incapacitated for work. 
His pessimism, which had always been con¬ 
spicuous, now became positively rampant. A 
little while before his death, on May 12, he had 
the pleasure of seeingthe jubilee of his doctor’s 
degree celebrated at Halle by the whole univer¬ 
sity. He died on July 8. F. Polls. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

The American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science holds its meeting this year 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, from August 26 to 
September. 

The Astronomische Geeellschaft, which may 
be regarded almost as an international associa¬ 
tion of astronomers, will hold its meeting this 
year at Geneva, from August 19 to 22, under 
the presidency of Prof. Auwers. 

The Paris students are making preparations 
to celebrate the hundredth birthday of M. 
Michel Chevreul, the chemist, who was bom on 
August 31, 1786. 

The August number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains a valuable 
discussion on the subject of the racial purity of 
the Jews. Dr. Neubauer, of Oxford, seeks to 
show that great admixture with other races 
must have taken plaoe, while Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, in an elaborate communication, argues 
in favour of their ethnical purity. Mr. J. G. 
Fraser, of Cambridge, contributes an erudite 
paper on ancient burial customs, while Mr. 
Johnston describes the races he encountered in 
his journey to Kilimanjaro. The Journal also 
contains several technical papers of much 
interest to anthropologists. 

M. Henri Milne Edwards, the successor 
of Cuvier in the Academie des Sciences, and of 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire as professor at the Jardin 
des Plantes, died at Paris on July 29, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. 


FINE ART. 

EARL? GRANITE CHURCHES IN DENMARK. 

Sailing land§ Kir Jeer, late Afdeling. Rodding 
Herred, Kjobenhavn, 1884. \_Eglisee 
Danoiset en Oranit, surtout d la Campagne. 
1*" Serie. Les Eglises du pays de Sailing- 
land. Public par les soins du Ministere 
Royal des Cultes.] (Copenhagen: H. 
Hagerup.) 

The Danish Ministry for 'Worship and Public 
Instruction is doing a noble work for 
architects, especially for students of Early 
Christian architecture in the North. In 1869 
we had to thank it for the Rev. J. Helms’ 
large tome on Ribe Cathedral; in 1878 for 
the great work on the Bornholm churches by 
H. J. Holm; and in 1880 for J. B. Lofiler's 
goodly volume on the country churches of 
the diocese of Sealand. To these I drew 
attention at the time, and now I have the 
pleasure of pointing out a fresh link in the 
chain. Dated last year, it has only this 
moment appeared, kept back by various 
hindrances. 

The “ Herred ” or hundred of Sallingland, 
whose county town is Skive, is some distance 
from the ocean in North Jutland, north-west 
of Viborg. It has four hundreds, Hindborg 
and Norre on the east, Havre (including Fur) 
and the southerly Rodding on the west. 
This instalment only treats of Rodding. 
Future parts will handle the rest in the same 
exhaustive fashion. Its contents are most 
satisfactory. The Preface and Index are by 
the archaeologist Burman Becker, the general 
Introduction by the well-known ecolesiologist 
the Rev. Jacob Helms, and the detailed 
descriptions by the architect J. F. C. Uldall, 
who made the drawings and presented them 
to the Ministry. These drawings are here 
photolithographed on thirty-two plates, 
crowded with plans, &c., and with both 


Danish and French scales of measurement. 

To make the whole generally useful, a risumd 
and remarks by the Rev. J. Helms are added 
in French. 

Nothing could be more welcome to British 
art workers, the more as these buildings 
betray English influence. After the wooden 
churches in Jutland, which lasted long here 
and there and were finally superseded in the 
fourteenth century, came—as in neighbouring 
Germany—first tufa and other soft stones 
and the leaden roof (especially along the 
coasts), and then the rough but ready home 
material—at this time still common on the land, 
though now such a rarity—the granite boulders 
ages before tom of! and swept down chiefly 
from the Norwegian fells. This hard gray- 
stone was patiently and carefully hewn into 
more or less square or oblong smooth blocks, 
fine-jointed work, for the outside walls and 
pillars, &c. The inside walls were usually 
of rough granite, the space between being 
filled in with gray stone fragments. Buildings 
of this kind appear in the twelfth century, 
and run into the thirteenth. Then comes 
a less costly style (ending in the fourteenth 
century) of rough or slightly tooled granite 
for both outside and inside walls, the doors 
and windows continuing to be built of the 
smooth squared blocks. The oldest example 
of these dressed slabs is Ribe Cathedral, 
whose socles, pillars, and comers, are of this 
material; otherwise volcanic tufa is em¬ 
ployed. But the oldest dated example of 
worked granite alone is Gjellerup Church, in 
the diocese of Ribe, which bears a Latin 
inscription announcing that it was raised iu 
1140. The number of theso early small 
granite churches iu Denmark is remarkable. 
Apart from some in Fyn and Lolland, &c., 
we have the great mass—about five hundred 
—in Jutland, some four hundred of them 
showing the dressed graystone slabs outside. 
When first built, these must have given a 
pleasing variety of colour. They have now 
commonly a monotonous hue, from the fine 
moss of ages. Their solemn massive style, 
with the Romanesque round arch, and 
mostly very narrow windows, announcing 
that these temples were also intended for 
refuge and defence in that unruly period, 
were in harmony with the landscape and the 
people. But the Romanesque features long 
held on, and are seen in many Jutland 
churches built after the Romanesque period 
proper had passed away. Mr. Helms has 
ably treated the date of these holy houses, 
and has brought original arguments to aid in 
the solution. He also points out incoming 
“Gothic” in the carvings of many edifices, 
partly from the bestiaries and partly from 
plant decoration. 

Ere I conclude, a word or two on the par¬ 
ticular churches here so well illustrated. 

1. Lem , eight plates. Apsis still left. 
Striking and interesting sculpture outside. 
2. Veiby, two plates. Small and low. Raw 
granite. 3. Lime, six plates. Apsis and 
porch. Very curious figures and reliefs. One 
of these, showing Chnst-Widar slaying the 
Fenris-wolf, was used by me in my Studiee 
on Northern Mythology (Williams & Norgate, 
London, 1883, p. 40 of the rider). 4. JBaaeum, 
three plates. Only spores of the apsis left. 
5. Bamting, four plates. Under the wooden 
table was found a stone altar, with its 


“ sepulohram altaris,” wherein was the usual 
reliquary, a tiny box of lead. 6. Batting, 
three plates. In 1870 was discovered a small 
stone altar with its reliquary. 7. Efeiberg, 
three plates. Apsis removed at the be¬ 
ginning of this century. 8. Bodding , three 
plates. Tower and porch not older than 
late in the middle age. Remarkable and 
very large stone altar, now in the Danish 
Museum. Rests on four short massive pillars. 
One of the front pair is carved as a bishop 
with a cross on his cap or mitre, and a cross 
on his breast. He uplifts both hands to 
bless. 

As might be expected, the get-up of the 
volume is first-rate. Geo roe Stephens. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROMAN (TENTORIAL STONE AT CHESTER. 

Liverpool: July ST, 1888 . 

I have read Mr. F. H. Williams’s letter On 
tbi» subject in the Academy of July 25. As I 
am quite sure his only object is to arrive at the 
truth, I must certainly say that I disagree with 
his reading. The only doubtful portion of the 
inscription has been L'M'P at its dose, and the 
form preceding those letters. From frequent 
inspection of the stone, I can say it is far more 
likely that what Mr. Williams makes the stalk 
of the leaf slip is an accidental pick mark than 
the line that runs somewhat diagonally at its 
base. Dr. MoCaul in 1863 (Brit. Rom. Inter., 
p. 119) was the first to give anything like a cor¬ 
rect reading of the inscription. He considered 
the form before L as marking the direction of 
the Limes, and expanded the three letters as 
“ L(imitis) mfille) p(assus). We have another 
limitary mark on a oenturial stone at Man¬ 
chester, thus: which comes immediately 

before the P standing for Pedes, and is followed 
by the numerals (see my Roman Lancashire, 
p. 100). Whether Dr. MeOaul should have 
substituted pedes for passus is open to question; 
but with that exception, I believe him to be 
right, and have several times given his reading 
at Chester, onoe, I believe, in Mr. Williams’s 
presence. Mr. Williams’s expansion “limes 
millinm pedum ” is structurally incorrect; so is 
“Oorati," which stands for “ Oorati(i).” The 
nomen could be nothing else. The oenturv was 
that of Ocratius Maximus (not Ooratus Maxi¬ 
mus), and fecit must be understood, so that the 
close will be “ (has made) one thousand feet (or 
paoes) of the limes,” the direction of this wall 
or limes being signified by the figure before L. 
Both this ana the Manchester inscription differ 
from those on the wall of Hadrian in having 
this limitary mark. 

W. Thompson Watkht. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A cast of the Hittite lion of Marash, with a 
complete Hittite inscription engraved upon it, 
has reaohed the British Museum, and is now 
exhibited in the Egyptian gallery. A copy of 
the inscription, the completeness of which 
renders it especially valuable, will be given in 
the forthcoming new edition of Dr, Wright’s 
Empire of the Hittites. Another cast or the 
lion has been presented by Mr. Mocatta to the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

Mb, Ernest Radford has been asked to 
continue in the autumn the lectures he has 
been delivering at Scarborough in connexion 
with the Cambridge University Extension 
Society. The subject of his next course will be 
Architecture. Mr. Radford, at the same time, 
will repeat his former course upon “The 
Method of Art Study ” at Harrogate, Halifax, 
and Doncaster. 
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Thx choice collection of Anglo-Saxon and Eng¬ 
lish coins formed by the late Bev. E. J. Shepherd, 
which was sold at Sotheby’s last week, realised 
as much as £5,300 for 543 lots. The following 
were some of the highest prices: a gold bait 
George noble of Henry VilL, unique and un¬ 
published, £255; a gold penny of Henry HI., 
£205 ; a silver Oxford crown of 1644, by 
Bawling, £110; a gold Mary rial of 1553, 
£80 10s.; Briot’s gold crown, £62 10s.; a silver 
Oxford pound of 1644, £51 10s.; and a penny 
of Archbishop Ethered, temp. Alfred, £50 10s. 

Alt interesting discovery has lately been made 
at Sidon. Some natives who were excavating 
for stone, after penetrating through the alluvial 
soil, dug through a deposit of blown sand six 
metres in depth, below which they found a 
stratum of earth containing flint implements, 
fragments of coarse red pottery, and other 
objects, among which a clay whistle may be 
noted. It is clear, therefore, that the Phoenician 
city of Sidon was preceded by an older settle¬ 
ment whose inhabitants were still in the stone- 
age. Flint-flakes and implements, it will be 
remembered, have already been found in the 
neighbourhood of the Dog Biver, north of 
Beyrflt, 

Xus last volume of the Revue archeologiqut 
contains an interesting article by Prof. G. 
Perrot, entitled “The Monument of Eflatdn 
and a Hittite Inscription,” in which an account 
and drawing are given of the curious monu¬ 
ment of Eflatfin near Bey Shehr, in Asia 
Minor, first noticed by Hamilton, as well as of 
a new Hittite inscription discovered on a road 
leading from Ikonium. The discovery has been 
made by Prof. Sokolowski, who has been sent 
with other tavane on a mission of exploration in 
Asia Minor by Count Lanckoronski, and to whom 
the account and drawing of the monument of 
Eflatun are due. As was already suspected, 
the monument and its sculptors turn out to be 
Hittite like those of Nymphi and Boghaz-Keui. 
The copy of the inscription is unfortunately 
too imperfiot to show more than that it is of 
Hittite origin, and thus to fill up a lacuna in 
the series of Hittite remains which extend along 
the southern high-road from the Euphrates to 
the Aegean. 

Thb landscape painter, Ludwig Meixner, 
has just died in Munich. His moonlight pic¬ 
tures, chiefly of Swedish and Venetian scenes, 
but occasionally also German, have been much 
esteemed for the last thirty years. Meixner 
was boro in Munich in 1828. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Song? of the North. Edited by A. C. Macleod 
and Harold Boulton. The music arranged by 
Malcolm Lawson. (The Leadenhall Press: 
Field & Tuer.) The national music of the 
world is a subject of general interest. The 
songs and ballads of the people have not only 
proved sources of inspiration to poets and 
musicians, but have helped to shape customs 
and laws, have shaken the foundations of the 
Church, and at limes even determined the fate 
of empires. They have, exercised a special 
influence over musical composers. Haydn, in 
his walks through the villages around Esterhiiz, 
heard many a ditty and many a dance tune 
which proved the germs whence spiang 
many ot his most characteristic pieces. Then 
there was Schubert, on almost every page of 
whose music we find traces of gipsy song or 
country dance. And among living composers, 
Grieg and Dvordk have pre-eminently shown 
themselves pupils of the national school. Scot¬ 
tish music has received an extraordinary amount 
of attention. The number of collections of 
Scottish airs is well-nigh legion. The first was 
printed at Aberdeen in 1662. One of the 


most celebrated is Johnson’s Museum, for 
which Burns wrote some of his best songs: 
the first volume appeared in 1787, and 
the sixth and last in 1803. Among modern 
collections that of Sir G. Macfarren holds a 
high place. The compilers of the volume 
before us have not aimed at completeness, but 
have gathered together unfamiliar Scottish and 
Highland songs, some of which, it is believed, 
are here written down for the first time. The 
editors, following the example of Burns, have 
set words in the Lowland Scottish language to 
old Highland melodies. New words have also 
been written for some of the melodies, and two 
or three melodies.are themselves new. The 
pianoforte accompaniments by Mr. Malcolm 
Lawson are often extremely happy. He has 
sought to make them as interesting as possible, 
but in doing so he has occas i onally used har¬ 
monies and rhythms which ( do not well assort 
with the quaint and simple character of the 
melodies. Neither can we approve, in every 
case, of the setting in four parts. In “ Helen 
of Kirkconnel,” for example, the words “ I 
wish I were where Helen lies,” seem certainly to 
demand only one singer. The whole matter of 
writing accompaniments to old songs is beset 
with mfBculties, and if, at times, Mr. Lawson 
has erred, he has done so in good company. 
The volume is handsomely got-up, and has been 
dedicated by permission to the Queen. It con¬ 
tains some very attractive pictures by E. Burne- 
Jones, Sir Noel Paton, J. Whistler, and other 
artists, illustrating the subject-matter of the 
lyrics. 

Daniel : an Oratorio. By Dr. J. C. Bridge. 
(Novello.) The composer is organist of Chester 
Cathedral, and this work was performed at the 
festival recently held in that city. It is not 
fair to judge the oratorio from the vocal soore 
before us. Some portions, especially in the 
solos, appear to us rather tame, but by effective 
orchestration these might possibly become 
interesting. But we do not need a full score 
to see how skilfully and effectively Dr. Bridge 
writes for chorus. The oratorio was written as 
a musical exercise for his doctor’s degree, and 
he had to satisfy the examiners as to his know¬ 
ledge of counterpoint and fugue. We find, 
therefore, a good display of learning in the 
choral numbers : this we admire, but still more 
so the freshness, variety, and vigour of the 
writing. There are two instrumental move¬ 
ments. The first represents to us, by the aid 
of three themes, Daniel the prophet as philo¬ 
sopher, martyr, and patriot; the second 
various episodes of his career. In these, of 
course, much depends upon the orchestration. 
In the recitatives the composer shows signs of 
dramatic power. We should not omit to men¬ 
tion a fine chorus in the first part to the 
words “O where shall wisdom.” There are 
phrases in it which show how familiar Boyce’s 
Anthem must be to Dr. Bridge. There is no 
plagiarism, but in one or two places marked 
similarity of rhythm. 

The Organist's Quarterly Journal. Parts 65 
and 66. (Novello.) In part 65 we would 
notice two smoothly written Andante, by Otto 
Dienel and Stephen Kemp; a Pastorella, by 
P. B. Barclay, which begins well, but soon 
loses its pastoral character; and a clever Sonata 
in D minor, by J. Kattenfeldt. In part 66 
there are two rather pleasing sketches by J. L. 
Gregory. The variations on the Sicilian Hymn, 
by G. Hep worth, are mechanical, and the Post- 
lude, by G. H. Lott, vague and unsatisfactory. 

National Book of Ilymn-Tunes, Chants, and 
Kyries. Edited by W. A. Jefferson. (Patey & 
Willis.) This work contains upwards of one 
thousand compositions, all of which aro pub¬ 
lished for the first time. It includes examples 
from the pens of the professors of four 
universities—Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and 


Edinburgh—and of many composers more or 
less known in the musical world. But we are 
rather surprised at not finding the names of 
Mr. E. Prout and Mr. J. Barnby, or of Dr. 
Stainer and Dr. Bridge, in the list of con¬ 
tributors. Space would not permit us to men • 
tion all the good tunes in this large collection, 
or to class them in order of merit. Neither is 
there any special reason for doing so. We 
would rather recommend the book to the notice 
of all organists and choir-masters. Each one 
can select for himself; and all, doubtless, will 
be glad to possess this millenary magazine of 
modern British musical thought ana feeling. 
The list of contributors is given at the begin¬ 
ning of the book, and an index of hymns for 
which the tunes were specially written, or for 
which they are considered specially suitable. 

Te Deum. By Berlios. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co.) This is a vocal score of one of 
the French composer’s most remarkable works. 
It was noticed in these columns when reoently 
performed under Mr. Manns' direction at the 
Crystal Palace. Berlioz’s music without the 
orchestration is much like Shakspere’s play of 
“ Hamlet ” minus the Prince of Denmark; but 
Mr. C. A. Barry, who has arranged this “ Te 
Deum ” from the full score, has throughout 
given so many indications of the instrumenta¬ 
tion that one can really get a very good notion 
of the composer’s method of clothing and 
colouring his ideas. This vocal score is par¬ 
ticularly welcome, for the full score is expen¬ 
sive ; and of those rich enough to purchase it, 
we imagine only very few would be able to 
read it. 

Manon. By J. Massenet. Vocal Score. 
(Novello.) The success of this opera at Drury 
Lane will, of oourse, make people anxious to 
try over the songs and play the pretty dance 
music. This vocal score has been published 
with the English version by Mr. J. Bennett. 

A Patriotic Hymn. By Antonin Dvor&k. 
Op. 30. (Novello.) Dvorak’s hymn for chorus 
and orchestra deserves the notice oi choral 
societies. It is an early work of the com¬ 
poser ; and, if it does not rise to the height of 
his “Stabat Mater,” contains, nevertheless, some 
charming and characteristic writing. The 
pianoforte accompaniment has been arranged 
by Heinrich von Kdan; and the English version 
of the words, from Halek’s Bohemian poem, 
“The Heirs of the White Mountain,” are by 
the Bev. Dr. Troutbeck. 

Freedom: Choral Ode. By E. Prout. Op. 
20. (Novello.) Choral societies will be glad 
to become acquainted with this short, but clever, 
work. The poem by the Bev. P. T. Forsyth 
is bold and vigorous, and the composer has 
most thoroughly reflected the spirit of the 
words in his music. Like all Mr. Prout’s vooal 
compositions, it is comfortably written for the 
voices. It commences with a short, but 
effective, baritone solo. 

The Child's Voice. By E. Behnke and 
Lennox Browne. (Sampson Low.) The authors 
ot this little volume are well known. They have 
collected from musical authorities a variety of 
facts and opinions in connexion with the im¬ 
portant subject of children’s voices. They also 
give their own views, and the book, therefore, 
is interesting and profitable. 

Voice Use and Stimulants. By Lennox Browne. 
(Sampson Low.) This companion volume con¬ 
tains the opinions of the author and of 380 
professional vocalists with regard to alcoholic 
drinkB; and, from a perffSal of the most im¬ 
portant statements, it seems that, although in 
some cases wine and spirits are useful, and even 
necessary, yet the less a singer drinks the 
better he will be in health, and the better 
the condition of his voioe. 

J. S. Shsdlook 
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LITERATURE. 

York Plays: The Plays performed by the 
Crafts or Mysteries of York on the day of 
Corpus Chriati, now first printed from the 
nniqne MS. in the library of Lord Ash- 
burnham. Edited, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Mediaeval York was a pious and play-loving 
city. Its gild of the Lord’s Prayer, number¬ 
ing over one hundred members, was specially 
concerned with the presentation of the play 
of the Lord’s Prayer, in which “ all manner 
of vices and sins were held up to scorn and 
the virtues were held up to praise.” Every 
tenth year about Lammastide was enacted the 
Creed Play; and annually, at midsummer, St. 
George was duly honoured with play and 
procession. Churchmen of the. Eeformation, 
if they did not wholly condemn the old 
religious drama, desired at least to revise and 
amend it in accordance with Protestant 
doctrine and Protestant feeling. The play of 
our Lord’s Prayer, handed over in MS. to Arch¬ 
bishop Grinds! in 1572, and the Creed Play, 
lent in MS. to Dean Hutton in 1568, were, 
perhaps, displeasing to those dignitaries; 
certainly the MSS. disappeared and were heard 
of no more. Happier in its history was the 
MS. of the York Corpus Christi Plays—the 
most complete collection of its kind in our 
language. Some attempts, indeed, were made 
in Eeformation days to amend the text; as 
late as 1580 the piayswere presented; after 
that date—the regular Elizabethan drama 
now causing them to appear rude and old- 
fashioned—they were discontinued, but the 
MS. was preserved, and having been pur¬ 
chased a century ago by Horace Walpole for 
a guinea, and sold at a later date for three 
hundred times that sum, it passed into Lord 
Ashbumham’s hands, and has now the good 
fortune to find an editor—painstaking, con¬ 
scientious, and well-informed — in Miss 
Toulmin Smith. 

The writer who transcribed the York Plays 
in this unique MS. probably made his copy 
about 1430 or 1440, but the date of their 
composition was nearly a hundred years earlier. 
Chaucer had not yet lamented the Duchess 
Blanche, nor had Langland dreamed his dream 
of Piers the Plowman; but the Cursor Mundi 
had been written. In Miss Toulmin Smith’s 
opinion there is a certain kinship be¬ 
tween these York Mystery Plays and por¬ 
tions—in spirit almost dramatic—of the 
Cursor. Lenten time having come, and the 
hardships of winter being now past, the crafts 
would bethink them of the gaudy day 
when the city was to become an open theatre, 
and would select their best qualified amateurs 
to be examined before the mayor, who, in 
this,;duty of examination- Had the assistance 


of the most discreet and cunning players of 
the city. One would like to have been by 
while some predecessor of Bottom the weaver 
was undergoing a trial of his powers; how 
fitted he was for the part of Adam, being a 
sweet-faced man, a proper man, as one shall 
6ee in a summer’s day; yet his chief humour 
was for Herod and the tyrant’s vein, unless, 
indeed, the part of our Blessed Lady would 
not better suit his monstrous little voice. The 
fact, however, that Bottom was a weaver 
would, in large measure, determine the part 
in which he must achieve distinction, for each 
craft held together, and had its proper play in 
the great collective drama—a play sometimes 
connected, as it were, by a natural affinity 
with the craft which presented it. Thus 
Noah, builder of the ark, could not aptly 
wield the saw and mallet were he, when 
off the stage, fine-drawing as a tailor or 
deft only in the barber’s art; rather let 
Noah be indeed a well-thewed shipwright, 
who, instructed by Deus, can, in spite 
of his five hundred years, square a board, 
join it to its fellow, and clinch it “ with 
nayles that are both noble and newe.” 
Or later, when, after the oft-repeated, ever- 
popular matrimonial quarrel with Dame Noah, 
he has entered the ark and is casting the 
lead, let the part be played by the worthiest 
man of the Fishers and Mariners’ Gjld. Who, 
again, so fit to represent the gift-bearing 
kings, yielding homage to the royal babe in 
Bethlehem, as members of the Gild of Gold¬ 
smiths ? Gold and incense and myrrh surely 
become such hands as theirs better than the 
hands of butchers or fullers or tile-thatchers. 

On the eve of the Corpus Christi festival 
banners displaying tho city arms were placed 
at the appointed stations where each play in 
turn was to be presented; and early next 
morning, between four and five o’clock, the 
pageants had been wheeled out of the 
pageant-houses into the streets, and the 
players were ready in their places. To 
avoid the risk of strife in crowded streets 
and consequent interruption of the play, no 
man on Corpus Christi day was permitted to 
go armed in the city “with swerdes ne with 
Carlill-axes,” saving knights and squires of 
worship that have swords borne after them. 
And so in the early summer morning would 
begin the series of nearly fifty short religious 
pieces, the rendering of which must have 
occupied a great part of the day. 

The York Mystery Plays represent a period 
when the Bacred drama had in large measure 
passed into the hands of laymen. The un¬ 
known author, however, may have belonged, 
as Miss Toulmin Smith conjectures, to one 
of the Yorkshire religious houses, the careful 
concordance of the several Gospel narratives, 
as shown in the plays, proving at least that 
he was well-versed in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. Some critics of our early religious 
drama, desiring to present their subject in a 
popular form, have given undue prominence 
to the humorous element which occasionally 
appears. It is true that in some collections 
the humorous element occupies a larger 
place than in these York Plays. But in the 
main the intention was serious, the treatment 
reverential, and the comedy of the sacred 
story was introduced in harmless places as a 
needful relief from the gravity of the action, 
and the ethical or spiritual character of the 




persons. N6 citizen of York, no youth or 
maid could witness a performance of these 
Corpus Christi plays without becoming ac¬ 
quainted with a large body of Scriptural 
history, told in the main clearly, vividly, and 
faithfully—told often movingly and with 
touches of grace, sweetness, or paithos, while 
the devout mythology and the occasional out¬ 
breaks of honest mirth were, for well-disposed 
folks, very simple and harmless. We need 
not feel surprised on learning from a sermon 
of the fourteenth century directed against 
miracle plays that men and women wept at 
the sights they saw; and if they passed 
from tears to laughter were they the worse 
for their wholesome merriment ? From tho 
entire representation, beginning with the 
Creation and the Fall of Lucifer, closing with 
the Day of Judgment, there must have 
emerged a sense of a certain unity in the 
history of the world and of the human 
race, far from scientific indeed, but not 
without its value as informing the life 
of mankind with a spiritual meaning and 
moral dignity. But the best gift of the 
mystery plays was the gift of simple and 
sweet humanities. “ Yirgo Israel germina- 
bit Bicut lilium ” ; and here as a lily the 
maiden Mary stood in the sight of toiling 
English men and women, the ideal of maiden, 
wife and mother. The loyal old man Joseph, 
when he fears that Mary has played him 
false, thinks to steal away into the woods and 
leave her, yet not without a pang lest the 
wild beasts should slay one so meek and mild; 
nay, he will speak with her once more, and 
lo! sho sits at her book praying for him and 
us and all that have need of aught. No man 
has ever touched “that berde [lady] So 
bright ”! And when, unsatisfied by her 
gracious answer to his question, “Whose is 
the unborn child ? ” 

“ Yours, sir, and the king’s of bliss,” 

Joseph is still sorrowful, Mary turns to God, 
praying that this fatherly friend and husband 
may be comforted: 

“ Now great God of his might, 

That all may dress and dight, 

Meekly to thee I bow, 

Eew on [pity] this wery [troubled] wight 
That in his heart might light 
The truth to ken and trow.” 

Whereupon the angel Gabriel appears waking 
Joseph from his troubled sleep, that he may 
reveal to him the mystery of the incarnate 
God. By and by the babe is bom, old father 
Joseph standing unaware outside the manger 
in a cruel December frost. A sudden light 
shines forth through the ruinous shed, and 
Joseph enters: 

“ Mary. Ye are welcome, sir. 

Jos. Say, Mary daughter, what cheer with thee ? 

j Vary. Right good, Joseph, as has been aye. 

Jos. O Mary! what sweet thing is that on thy 
knee? 

Mary. It is my eon, the eooth to say, 

That is so good.” 

And Joseph kneels to worship this “ blessed 
flower ” on Mary’s lap. Between two beasts, 
who are fain to keep him warm with their 
odorous breath, the babe is laid; and Mary 
will “ happe ” her own dear child 

“ With such clothes as we have here." 

Presently enter the shepherds, simple knaves, 
who bring the small “sweet swain” their 
rustic gifts—a brooch with a bell of tin, two 
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cobnuts on a ribbon, a bom-spoon that will 
hold forty peas. These scenes of the infancy 
of Jesus have many such pretty incidents and 
touches of exquisite feeling, until the tone 
changes when Herod steps on the stage, 
uttering his wrath in verse strongly reinforced 
with alliteration, and desperately plotting the 
destruction of the innocents. The plays of 
the trial, tormenting, and crucifixion of Jesus 
offend our modem feeling by their cruel 
realism, much as do certain early German 
paintings, in which the truculent glee of the 
rabble and the soldiery in the sufferings of the 
divine victim are dwelt on to the loss of higher 
elements in the story of the martyrdom and 
victory on Calvary. And here it is worth 
recording, as a fortunate piece of retributive 

i 'ustice, that the squire who lets “Calvary 
ocus ” to Pilate for the thirty pence which 
Judas had cast down, is cheated of his title- 
deeds by Sir Kayphas and Sir Pilate, loses 
his land, and retires mourning and consigning 
the rogues, Jewish and Paynim, to the fiend. 
Tet Pilate, as the editor notes, is on the 
whole dealt with in a lenient spirit; it is 
Annas and Caiaphas who are eagerly vindic¬ 
tive and merciless in their pursuit of Jesus. 
In the old cathedral city the religion and 
nationality represented by Isaac of York were 
not conceived in a spirit of admiring gratitude 
and generosity. 

Students of early English literature and of 
English religious life will find much to reward 
their study in this remarkable volume, with 
its eight-and-forty dramatic pieces and its 
introduction, so well planned and so admirably 
executed. The large variety of metres ex¬ 
hibited in the plays is especially to he noted; 
nor must we omit to mention the play-music, 
set by Mr. "W. H. Cummings in modem 
notation, a feature of this collection which is 
all but unique. Three English songs in one 
of the Coventry Plays are the only other sur¬ 
viving examples of the music of our mediaeval 
religious drama. Edward Dowdrx. 


The Rescue of Oreely. By Commander W. 8. 
Schley and Prof. J. B. Soloy. (Sampson 
low.) 

The official account of the three expeditions 
for the relief of the United States Inter¬ 
national Circumpolar Expedition under Lieut. 
Greely forms a chapter which, at least so far 
as the first two voyages are concerned, has no 
parallel in the history of Arctic enterprise. 
The story of these voyages reveals a com¬ 
bination of blunders which, but for its tragical 
consequences, would be a veritable Arctic 
comedy of errors. With regard to this part 
of the book, the authors expressly state that 
their aim has been “to describe the events 
simply as they occurred, and studiously to 
avoid all criticism of those who took part in 
them ”; and, indeed, the facts speak so plainly 
for themselves that comment would be almost 
superfluous. The third expedition forms a 
striking contrast to the deplorable failures 
which rendered it necessary; and though it 
was too late in the field to do more than save 
from total extinction the unfortunate party it 
was sent to rescue, it could not well be out¬ 
done for perseverance, good judgment, and 
courage. The Lady Franklin Bay Expedition 
itself is only briefly touched upon, for the 


simple reason that its commander is the only 
really competent historian of the achievements 
and sufferings of himself and his followers, 
and until his official narrative is published we 
must be content with accounts which are 
necessarily more or less defective upon certain 
important points. Meanwhile it is evident 
that he performed the greatest amount of 
scientific work possible with the means at his 
disposal, and that he made good his retreat 
from depdt to dep6t without losing a single 
man until he arrived at Cape Sabine, where he 
confidently expected to find ample supplies, 
and to be within easy reach of a relief party. 
The causes which led to the miscarriage of 
the promised succour are fully set forth in the 
volume before us, which furnishes by far the 
most impartial and trustworthy account yet 
published of an episode even more painful in 
some of its details than De Long’s disaster in 
the Lena Delta. 

It will be remembered that Lieut. Greely’s 
expedition was conveyed to Lady Franklin 
Bay by the steam whaler Proteus in August, 

1881, Its object was not only to take 
regular observations in accordance with the 
plan of the International Polar Committee, 
but to work generally “ in the interests of 
exploration and discovery.” It was arranged 
that a vessel should visit the permanent 
station in 1882 and 1883, if possible, and 
that in any case depots should be left at 
various points specified. If not visited in 

1882, Lieut. Greely was ordered to abandon 
his station “not later than September 1, 

1883, ” and to retreat southward by boat. 
The passage north was the most remarkable 
on record; and this unfortunately created the 
false impression that the difficulties of the 
voyage had been exaggerated, and that the 
station could not only be reached easily, but 
that it could be reached without danger. In 
1882, however, the ice was in such force in 
Smith Sound that the relief ship Neptune 
could not get within 100 miles of Lady 
Franklin Bay, and after landing two depots, 
each containing 250 rations, or ten days’ 
supply, for Lieut. Greely’s party of twenty- 
five men, she carefully brought back the 
remainder of the stores to St. John’s. The 
unsuccessful attempt of the Neptune was 
followed in 1883 by the double failure of the 
Proteus and the Yantic. The Proteus reached 
78° 52' N. lat., a few miles north and west of 
Cape Sabine, and was there crushed by the 
ice, owing to unskilful handling, nearly the 
whole of her stores being sunk or plundered 
by her crew; while the Yantic, after 
playing a game of cross purposes with 
the retreating boats of the Proteus until 
the summer was at an end, returned to 
St. John’s without making the slightest 
attempt to retrieve the disaster which had 
already occurred, or landing a single ration 
from her abundant store of provisions. The 
net results of these bountifully supplied ex¬ 
peditions were summed up by the subsequent 
Court of Inquiry in the pithy statement that 
“from July, 1882, to August, 1883, not less 
than 50,000 rations were taken in the steamers 
Neptune, Yantic, and Proteus, up to or beyond 
Littleton Island, and of that number only 
about 1,000 were left in that vicinity, the 
remainder being returned to the United States 
or sunk with the Proteus." It is true that 
the instructions given to the commanders are 
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open to criticism, but they need not have 
been so rigidly adhered to; and if only a little 
independent discretion had been shown “it 
would have been a most happy occurrence.” 
Had supplies been left at Littleton Island by 
any of the ships mentioned, a relief party 
could have remained there after the loss of 
the Proteus, as Greely had requested; and, in 
any case, the Yantic might have landed a 
party of volunteers from her own crew. 
Cape Sabine and Littleton Island were 
unquestionably the key to the situation, 
and had either been properly provisioned 
there is no reason why any member of 
Greely’s party should have penshed. When 
the fated news of the second failure 
was received on September 14, 1883, "there 
was a general outburst of indignation.” It 
gradually dawned upon the public that it 
was almost a certainty that Lieut. Greely 
was then on his way south, and that he was 
destined shortly to arrive at Littleton Island 
with little food, and with no possibility of 
retracing his steps, only to find that the 
Government had failed to carry out its pledge, 
and that he and his command were doomed to 
starvation and death. Measures were, how¬ 
ever, immediately taken to avert the catas¬ 
trophe, if it was still possible to do so; but 
it was finally decided that an expedition at 
that time of year would only lead to fresh 
disaster, and the information gained by the 
expedition of 1884 “ proves beyond a doubt 
that this conclusion was right.” 

The expedition which was so fortunate as 
to rescue the survivors consisted of the steam 
whalers Bear and Thetis, and Her Majesty’s 
ship Alert, which was presented to the United 
States Government for the purpose as an act 
of international sympathy and goodwill. 
The despatch and conduct of this expedition 
was thoroughly creditable to all concerned, 
and the highest determination and skill were 
required to force the vessel through the for¬ 
midable ice difficulties which were encountered 
in Melville Bay and Smith Sound. Lieut. 
Greely’s last camp was found on June 22, on 
a small neck of land about midway between 
Cape Sabine and Cocked Hat Island. 

“ It is not easy to give an idea of the desolate 
and horrible aspect of this bleak and barren 
spot, as it looked to those who reached it on 
that memorable Sunday in June 1884. In front 
lay the sea with its ice-pack stretching away to 
the northward, and at the back the glaciers and 
rooky precipices of the mountains. On one side 
was the slope with its rude graves, and on the 
other the deserted and roofless hut, with the 
ice-foot below it; while between them was 
the wrecked tent, in which lay the remnant of 
the expedition, half dead with cold, and hunger, 
and distress.” 

Lieut. Colwell cut a slit in the tent cover and 
looked in. 

“ It was a sight of horror. On one side, dose 
to the opening, with his head towards the out¬ 
side,_ lay what was apparently a dead man. 
His jaw had dropped, his eyes were open, but 
fixed and glassy, his limbs were motionless. 
On the opposite side was a poor fellow, alive to 
be sure, but without hands or feet, and with a 
spoon tied to the stump of his right arm. Two 
others, seated on the ground, m the middle, 
had just got down a rubber bottle that hung 
on the tent-pole, and were pouring from it into 
a tin can. Directly opposite, on his hands and 
knees, was a dark man with a long matted 
beard, in a dirty and tattered dressing-gown. 
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with a little red skull cap on his head, and 
brilliant, staring eyes. Ab Colwell appeared 
he raised himself a little, and put on apair of 
eye-glasses. ‘ "Who are you ? ’ asked Colwell. 
The man made no answer, staring at him 
vacantly. ‘ "Who are you ? ’ again. One of the 
men spoke up: ‘That’s the Major—Major 
Greely. Colwell crawled in and took him by 
the hand, saying to him, ‘ Greely, is this you 1 ’ 
‘Tee,’ said Greely, in a faint, broken voice, 
hesitating and shuffling with his words, ‘ Yes 
—seven of us left—here we are—dying;—like 
men. Did what I came to do—beat the best 
record.’ Then he fell back exhausted.” 

How very nearly too late the rescue party 
were is further shown by the fact that there 

was 

“ no food left in the tent but two or three cans 
of a thin, repulsive-looking jelly, made by 
boiling strips cut from the sealskin clothing. 
The bottle on the tent-pole still held a few 
teaspoonfuls of brandy, but it was their last, 
and they were sharing it as Colwell entered. 
It was evident that most of them had not long 
to live.” 

For full details of the work accomplished 
by the unfortunate expedition we must await 
the publication of the records; but it is 
evident from the outline already published 
that, apart from the international observations, 
its geographical results were very considerable, 
and it also claims to have beaten Markham’s 
farthest by about four miles. Besides all 
this, it has furnished an additional proof of 
the impracticability of reaching the Pole 
by way of Smith Sound, and materially 
strengthened the arguments in favour of the 
Franz Josef Land route. The price paid for 
these results has no doubt tended to discourage 
Arctic enterprise in the United States for the 
time being, but the impression would not be 
likely to endure, even if the authors of this 
volume had not so clearly shown that the 
disaster which occurred was solely due to 
preventive causes. Up to a certain point the 
enterprise was a brilliant success, but the 
extraordinary mismanagement of the first two 
relief expeditions was fatal. It is hardly fair to 
expect a “private in general service” (p. 39), or 
even a “ young officer of cavalry” (p. 73) to 
be accomplished Arctic navigators; and the 
Secretary of War seems to have recognised 
this when he returned the plan for the second 
voyage with the endorsement that “ it seems 
that it would be much more desirable to 
endeavour to procure from the navy the 
persons who are needed for this relief party ” 
(p. 49). Even in the case of Greely’s 
expedition, which was to remain at a perma¬ 
nent station making observations and explora¬ 
tions from its base, either on land or land ice, 
the lack of men accustomed to boats was 
felt, and the survivors stated that “if they 
had had one or two seamen their chances 
would have been better, and the result might 
have been different” (p. 109). But apart 
from the constitution of the relief parties, 
there is a tale of blunders far too long and 
too involved to bear compression. Those, 
however, who care to follow its windings, 
will find sufficient materials for forming a 
judgment on many points that have hitherto 
been obscure. The whole subjeot is treated 
with admirable tact and impartiality, and the 
narrative is well told and deeply interesting. 
The illustrations are from the photographs of 
the relief expedition, and there are several 


useful maps. An index is the only thing 
wanting to complete a book whieh will be as 
interesting to general readers as it is valuable 
to Arctic geographers. 

Geobge T. Temple. 


Malthiu and hit Work. By James Bonar. 
(Macmillan.) 

It was time that some one should state the 
truth about Malthus and his work. Perhaps 
there is little hope of turning the tide of feel¬ 
ing which has set against him, seeing that 
few of those who malign him have ever read 
a page of his works; but when the audacious I 


says Mr. Bonar, speaking of the principles of 
that Act, 

“it is very doubtful if public opinion would 
have been so far advanced in 1834 as to make a 
Bill, drawn on such lines, at all likely to pass' 
into law. The abolition of outdoor relief to 
the able-bodied was nothing short of a revo¬ 
lution. It had needed a lifetime of economical 
doctrine, reproof, and correction to convince 
our publio men, and to some extent the nation, 
that the way of rigour was at once the way of 
justioe, of mercy, and of self-interest.” 

Though, as far as we recollect, his name is 
not mentioned in it, the Beport of the Poor 
Law Commissioners in 1834 is the most con- 


and ignorant caricature which the author of' [vincing testimony to the truth of his teaching. 
Progress and Poverty puts forward as an ex-/ When we contrast its recommendations with 
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position and criticism of the Essay on Popula¬ 
tion not merely is treated with serious 
attention, but is singled out for special 
admiration, one feels that the attempt is 
worth making. It is not only the reputation 
of Malthus which has suffered, though that is 
something; there is a constant danger of 
forgetting the truths which he established. 
His principle of population has at one time 
been put aside as a truism, and at another 
time been attacked as an insult to the Creator. 
Malthus himself has come to be regarded as a 
monster in human form, who thought vice and 
misery deserving of encouragement, and who 
was half suspected of sympathising with 
infanticide. And even by sober minds he has 
been treated as a man of one idea, which he 
rode to death. There is a satisfaction in turn¬ 
ing, with Mr. Bonar’s aid, from his later critics 
to see in what light he was held by his chief 
contemporaries. Godwin, before controversy 
had blunted his admiration, said that Malthus 
had “ made as unquestionable an addition to 
the theory of political economy as any writer 
for a century past.” Bicardo, who accepted 
the theory of population, never claimed to 
have discovered the theory of rent; he pro¬ 
fessed merely to follow in the footsteps of Sir 
Benjamin West and of Malthus, who, working 
independently, and publishing their tracts 
in the same year (1815), were the first to 
trace out its nature and causes. And from 
Macintosh comes this graceful two-fold com¬ 
pliment: “I have known Adam Smith 
slightly, Bicardo well, Malthus intimately. 
Is it not something to say for a science that 
its three great masters were about the three 
best men I ever knew ? ” 

Malthus, the economist, deserves a higher 
place than he generally receives, but it is as 
a practical reformer that he is most worthy 
of remembrance. The consequences of his 
teaching were fully appreciated in his own 
day, when the administration of the poor 
law was bidding fair to sap the strength of 
the people and to ruin the country. Pau¬ 
perism was steadily increasing. The morals 
of the people were steadily deteriorating. 
Almost every incentive to prudence was 
removed, for the industrious and independent 
labourer could look forward to no bettor 
future than the idle and careless. It was in 
struggling against this iniquity that Malthus 
spent his life, and it was due to him more 
than to any other man that its causes were 
at length understood. Though other hands 
oarried it out, the Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1834 was his work. “Without the dis¬ 
cussions raised by the Essay on Population 


Pitt’s opinion that relief should be a matter 
of right and honour instead of a ground for 
opprobrium and contempt, we can measure 
the extent of the change which was due 
in great part to the Essay on Population. Of 
course Malthus had not fought single- 
handed. In contending that the poor should 
be left to take care of themselves, he was 
offering the most comfortable of doctrines to 
the well-to-do. But the selfish assistance 
that he received on this account can easily be 
exaggerated. If belief in individualism was 
growing, there was growing alongside of it a 
conviction that the weak and helpless were fit 
objects of state protection. The strengthen¬ 
ing of opinion in favour of the Factory Acts 
was a real obstacle to reform of the Poor 
Law. Malthus himself would have gone 
even|further than the Commissioners. His 
proposal was not merely the reform, but the 
abolition of the poor uws, to be accomplished 
so gradually as not tw affect any individuals 
then living or born within the next two 
years; though in one of his last chapters his 
rigour breaks down, and he admits there 
would be no harm in making an allowance for 
every child above the number of six, “not 
with a view of rewarding a man for his large 
family, but merely of relieving him from a 
species of distress which it would be un¬ 
reasonable in ns to expect that he should 
calculate upon.” People will always differ 
emotionally as to the degree to which the 
principle of individual responsibility should 
be carried. But no one can question the 
magnitude of the service which Malthus 
rendered during the most terrible period in 
the social history of England,- when he spent 
his life in driving the principle home to men’s 
minds. And his reward has been that 
pamphleteers dismiss him contemptuously and 
unread, as the author of a foolish theory that 
while food increases by arithmetical, popula¬ 
tion increases by geometrical, progression. 
The most practical and careful economist of 
his time, who never moved a step save by the 
light of experience, who merely in the extent 
of his information was equalled by none of 
his contemporaries, is condemned to bear the 
reputation of a crude theorist. Yet the 
danger of which he gave warning is present 
even now. His lessons having been unlearned, 
we are preparing to undo his work. If poli¬ 
ticians would but read his Essay, or the Poor 
Law Beport of 1834, which is its outcome, 
we should hear no more of the baneful and 
retrograde proposal to place the family which 
receives medical relief in as good a position as 
the family which does not receive it. 
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Mr. Bonar’s work is thus a timely contri¬ 
bution to the discussion of social questions. 
He summarises the work of Malthus, follows 
him through the various controversies in 
which he took part, criticises his critics, and 
concludes with the briefest of biographies. 
To summarise and recast the ideas of another 
mind is generally an unsatisfactory mode of 
teaching, but Mr. Bonar was probably right 
in thinking that there is no other way of 
making Malthus known. If the Eatay on 
Population is little read and greatly maligned, 
the blame rests partly with the author. 
As his materials accumulated he constantly 
modified his opinions, or saw the need of 
stating them afresh; and, growing more and 
more careless in style, he made the changes 
almost mechanically in each successive edition. 

“ This gives the Eatay on Population ,” says 
Mr. Bonar, 

‘ 1 a unique character among economical writings. 
It leads the author to interpretjhis thoughts to 
us from many various points of viow, leaving 
us, unhappily, often in doubt whether an altera¬ 
tion of languago is or is not an alteration of 
thought. Malthus adds to the difficulty by 
omitting and inserting instead of rewriting in 
full. His chapters cease to be old without 
becoming new.” 

Bewriting would have been only a partial 
remedy. In dealing with such a subject, 
where at every turn some' qualification must 
be made, or some apparent exception explained, 
perfect clearness of statement could be attained 
only by misrepresenting the truth, or by 
means of a literary power which Malthus, 
even in his early days, did not possess. 
He preferred the bare truth, and almost of 
set purpose put aside considerations of style. 
Mr. Bonar’s aim has been to condense, to re¬ 
arrange, and to illustrate by means of recent 
facts and the views of other economists. Of 
his elaborate essay there is little to be said 
save in terms of praise. He has not, indeed, 
overcome the difficulty to which Malthus 
yielded. The vital principles on which 
Malthus insisted could have been stated, we 
believe, in a more vivid manner; the essential 
parts of his teaching, about which when 
understood there can be no controversy, could 
have been more plainly separated from such 
as still offer a field for discussion; and the 
book would have gained much thereby. 
The chapter, also, on the critics of Malthus 
might have been made more complete. We 
should have expected, for instance, somo 
reference to Sadler’s charges of inaccuracy 
and dishonesty in the use of statistics. But 
one is inclined rather to dwell on the merits 
of the book. In every chapter it shows 
thorough work and wide reading, while it is 
written with much modesty, open-minded¬ 
ness, and literary skill. Occasionally we 
come upon expressions peculiarly happy, as 
when M’Culloeh is described as “ a writer 
wfio reached absolute truth at a very early 1 
stage of study.” Mr. Bonar offers no such 
tempting goal to his readers; but they must 
know the subject well indeed if they do not 
learn a greit dial from him. 

G. P. Macdonell. 


Prehiatoric America. By the Marquis de 

Nadaillac. Translated by N. D’Anvers. 

Edited by W. H. Dali. (John Murray.) 

So diligently have ethnological studies been 
prosecuted during the last half-century in 
North America that materials bearing on most 
branches of the subject have already been 
accumulated in embarrassing abundance. 
Hence the desire that has been felt both to 
co-ordinate these materials and take a general 
survey of the work so far accomplished. 
M. de Nadaillac’s Amfrique Prihittorique may 
be accepted as at least a partial expression of 
this desire. It embodies a convenient summary 
of methods and results, combined with a 
critical appreciation of such conclusions as 
may now be regarded as fairly established. 
Notwithstanding the title, its scope is by no 
means restricted to strictly prehistoric times; 
it also deals summarily with the native 
social systems and cultures growing imme¬ 
diately out of the unrecorded past, such as 
they were found at the epoch of the discovery. 
Thanks to this comprehensive plan, the author 
is able to discuss the fundamental questions 
bearing on the origin both of the American 
races and of their respective civilisations, two 
subjects which in a treatise of this sort could 
not be conveniently treated apart. On both 
questions his views, expressed with the caution 
characteristic of the true scientific mind, are 
those that seem best to harmonise with all 
the known conditions of the problem. To the 
American race as a whole he assigns a vast 
antiquity, and to their several cultures an 
independent growth, a two-fold standpoint 
already taken up by the present writer in all his 
essays on the subject. Wisely distrusting the 
evidence of the Calaveras skull, California, 
and other data adduced to prove the existence 
of Tertiary man on the Continent, he still 
holds that “everything points to the con¬ 
clusion that the most ancient inhabitants of 
America were little inferior in antiquity to 
the earlier inhabitants of the Old World” 
(p. 506). 

And this is, after all, the essential point 
which, once established, must control all our 
theories regarding the whole evolution of the 
homo Amcricanua in his various physical, 
social, and linguistic relations. Admitting 
the diffusion of the human family throughout 
both hemispheres in pre-glacial or paleolithic 
times, we at once get for its subsequent 
development a starting-point sufficiently 
remote to account for existing divergence, 
but not remote enough to efface the traces 
of a common descent. Herein lies the solu¬ 
tion of most problems connected with the 
ethnology and philology of the New World. 
Thus the Mongoloid features—long, lank, 
black hair, absence of beard, more or less 
yellowish complexion, salient zygomatic 
arches, black peaky eyes—everywhere con- 
( 4picuous from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
Raters, would be explained by the spread of 
the Mongol family in pleistocene times either 
from America westwards, or more probably 
from Asia eastwards, for either hypothesis 
might be sustained. Those who had an 
opportunity of seeing the Brazilian Botocudos 
in London two years ago, and the Nomad 
Lapps who have just left us, must have been 
surprised to notice the much greater resem¬ 
blance of the former to the Mongolic type, of 
jUiich the latter are nevertheless supposed to 


be a direct offshoot. Since the dispersion 
racial changes were till quite recently due in 
Amerioa exclusively to differences of environ¬ 
ment, in Europe to this cause combined with 
admixture of foreign elements. Hence, not¬ 
withstanding the far greater distance in time 
and space, the American have departed less 
than the European aborigines from the com¬ 
mon Mongolic stock. 

So with the American linguistic family, 
which had also a common starting-point, as 
shown by the remarkable uniformity of its 
peculiar polysynthetic structure, characteristic 
of the great bulk of languages current 
throughout both divisions of the Continent. 
But in paleolithic timeB human speech was 
still everywhere probably in its infancy. 
Hence the germs, which alone were held in 
common by the primeval Mongolic peoples of 
both hemispheres, have long disappeared past 
all hope of recovery. The wild speculations 
still indulged in by an obsolete school of ety¬ 
mologists may be brushed aside as unworthy 
the serious attention of scientific philology. 
Being far less stable than physical features, 
language has necessarily become far more pro¬ 
foundly modified during the long ages of its 
independent evolution in different geographi¬ 
cal centres. Thus it happens that while most- 
anthropologists group all mankind in three, 
or perhaps four, great physical divisions, 
themselves mere varieties of a single species, 
philologists reckon their linguistic divisions, 
each representing a true species, by the score 
or the hundred. In America we accordingly 
find a considerable number of linguistic fami¬ 
lies, most of which belong doubtless to a 
single morphological order, but not one of 
which can be brought into any specific or 
generic relation with those of the eastern 
hemisphere. The common morphological 
order bespeaks, like the common physical 
traits, a common centre of dispersion, again 
most probably Asiatic. The great number of 
specialised groups within this order argues a 
vast antiquity at once for the race and its 
speech. 

Thus also are secured great time and com¬ 
plete isolation, the two conditions alone 
needed to explain the subsequent independent 
evolution of the various civilisations of the 
Mound Builders, Pueblo Indians, Aztecs, 
Mayas, Muiscas, Peruvians, and others in 
North and South America. The stray Chinese 
or Japanese junks fortuitously stranded on 
the Californian seaboard, Plato’s vanished 
Atlantis, old Egyptian or Phoenician naviga¬ 
tors, even the “ lost tribes ” themselves, 
and the other shadowy sources to which these 
cultures have been referred by distorted 
human ingenuity, may all be forever safely 
dismissed, as unnecessary and absolutely 
inadequate to account for the special features 
of the native American social systems. Take 
the broad fact that the paleolithio implements 
of the old and new world are everywhere 
practically identical (Virchow), while the 
coarse ornamentation of the pottery from the 
ancient kitchen middens of Georgia, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and other parts of the United 
States, no longer bears any appreciable re¬ 
semblance to that of the oldest European 
specimens (M. de Nadaillac, p. 49). Is it not 
lufficiently evident from this that after the 
old stone age the western cultures begin to 
diverge at once, and are faenoedorth at local 
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development, not borrowed from those of the 
eastern hemisphere ? The latter culminate, 
say, with the Egyptian Pyramids, Luxor, 
Babel, Nineveh, the Parthenon, the former 
with the Toltec Pyramids, the inscribed palaces 
of Palenque, the temple of the Sun at Cuzco, 
the roads, canals, reservoirs, and other monu¬ 
ments of the Incas. Here there are points of 
resemblance, as between the Tiaguanaco and 
Stonehenge monoliths, but also overwhelming 
evidence of originality and profound diverg¬ 
ence. The differences are due to independent 
evolution, the resemblances to the fundamental 
unity of all mankind. As our author well 
remarks: 

“ Between the men of the New World and those \ 
of the Old there exists no essential physical 
difference. The unity of the human race stands 
out as the great law dominating the history of 
humanity” (p. 516). 

And again: 

" From the nature of the human mind and the 
natural direction of its evolution follow very 
similar results up to a certain more or less 
advanced stage in all parts of the world. At 
that stage, wherever it may differentiate itself 
in the normal line of progress, begin those 
features which characterise a stock or race as 
opposed to man in general. Attention has been 
frequently called in the preceding pages to the 
similar manner in which similar needs were 
met, similar artistic ideas developed, and similar 
results attained by people in widely separated 
parts of the globe. That from these similarities 
no special homologies can be drawn, is a funda¬ 
mental canon of scientific anthropology, from 
the neglect of which science has suffered much. 
That these facts testify to the fundamental 
unity of the human race and to the analogous 
processes of evolution, through which distinct 
communities have reached a higher plane of 
culture, is generally admitted; but in the 
absence of connecting links their significance 
goes no farther ” (p. 525). 

' The work, which is well translated, is en¬ 
riched with numerous illustrations, a full 
index, and some useful supplementary matter 
by the editor, Mr. W. H. Dali, a writer 
already distinguished by his contributions to 
the study of the Eskimo and North-West 
Pacific races. A. H. Keane. 


The History of Norfolk. By R. H. Mason. 

Part IY. (Wertheimer.) 

Thk issue of this part brings to a completion 
the first volume of Mr. Mason’s work. Its 
first forty pages are devoted to a continuation 
of the general history of the county from the 
Revolution to the present time. This is 
followed by a list of the lords-lieutenant, 
to which reference will be made below, end 
of the sheriffs of the oounty. For this latter, 
Mr. Mason has evidently availed himself of 
the reports of the deputy-keeper of the 
records, which have placed within the reach 
of county historians far more accurate lists of 
early sheriffs than they could construct for 
themselves. The next section deals with the 
ecclesiastical history from the Revolution to 
our own days, and comprises the lives of the 
successive bishops, with lists of the works 
published by each, and not a few entertaining 
anecdotes. To this section there are appended 
lists of the deans and chancellors, and of the 
archdeacons of Norwich, Norfolk, Sudbury 
and Suffolk. 

In dealing yilR “ Roman Catholicism in 


Norfolk since the Reformation,” Mr. Mason 
has had at his disposal a great mass of 
accessible material, and has given ns an 
interesting account of the fortunes and fate 
of those who clung, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, to their “ obstynat papystrie ” 
and “baddnesa of belyffe.” Historical stu¬ 
dents will be grateful to him for printing, 
from local records and from the state papers, 
some valuable documents relating to Norfolk 
recusants in 1585-6. Here again we see how 
the labours of a generation have made it 
possible, and indeed needful, to re-write our 
local as well as our national history. 

“ The rise and progress of Nonconformity 
in Norfolk ” is told in a fashion which would 
appear meagre to those acquainted with such 
a work as Mr. Urwick’s on the far smaller 
county of Hertfordshire, but is not without 
its merits as a sketch of a subject which 
requires, to kindle its story into life, not only 
the knowledge of a specialist, but also the 
enthusiasm of a partisan. 

With this section Mr. Mason completes hiB 
special portion of the volume; Dr. Raven con¬ 
tributes the interesting essay on “ The Church 
Bells of Norfolk,” which contains some excel¬ 
lent engravings; and Mr. E. A. Tillett an 
admirable paper on “Norfolk Tokens,” of 
which no less than 325 are enumerated in the 
seventeenth-century series, and more than a 
hundred in those of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth. The annotations to this paper are 
most painstaking, and make it a model for 
others of this class. A list of peculiar 
Norfolk tenures brings the volume to a close, 
and ahows signs of original research. It 
might he wished that in recording the Butler- 
ship tenure at Buckenh&m and at Wymond- 
ham Mr. Mason had called attention to their 
rival claims, and given his opinion on this 
vexed question. An Appendix of some seventy 
pages deals with the natural history of 
the county, and contains careful lists, by 
various contributors, of its birds, lepidoptera, 
plants, &c. 

Mr. Mason’s work continues to present the | 
same singular contrast as at first. In dealing, 
for instance, with the lords-lieutenant (or, 
as Mr. Mason terms them, “ lords-lieu- 
tenauts”), he undertakes to give us some 
“facts” on the origin of an office, on which 
he tells us “there has beeu hut little au¬ 
thentic information hitherto published.” We 
accordingly learn from him that these officers 
“were formerly known by the name of 
Heretogs ” [sic], that Lord Morley was 
probably “Lord-Lieutenant of Norfolk . . . 
under Edward III.,” but that the office is 
first to be definitely traced in “ a commission 
de arraiatione et capitanes [sic] gonerali contra 
Frances," issued in 1545, for which peculiar 
phrase we are referred to “ Ryder [*w] 
Foedera.” This commission, as a matter of 
fact, was issued not only as here implied, to 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, but to 
Lord Russell as well. It referred to the 
van, the battle, and the rear of the army to 
he raised for the French campaign, and cannot 
be held to represent in any way the appoint¬ 
ment for defensive purposes of an officer to a 
single shire. Nor is Mr. Mason more happy 
in his allusion to the origin of the high 
sheriff. We learn from him that even before 
the conquest, “ the sheriff in the circuit he 
made twice yearly, for the administration of 


justice, was accompanied by four freeholders, 
the bishop of the district, and the earl and 
barons ”—truly, a somewhat motley crew! 

In short, what this work requires is careful 
revision by some qualified hand, so that its 
many excellencies may not he detracted from 
by singular and unnecessary defects. Mr. 
Mason should really have avoided such expres¬ 
sions as “The first stone was laid on the 
16th August 1817, by the Hon. Col. Wode- 
house, and was completed in 1819” (p. 487), 
or “ During his year of office the Sheriff takes 
precedence in the county of all peers or other 
dignities [«e], except the lord-lieutenant” 
(p. 531)—a point, by the way, which is surely 
not beyond dispute. Such a misprint as 
“ Willelmus de Noravilla ” [sic] also speaks 
of want of care, as does the discovery under 
“Loyal Addresses” of paragraphs on such 
miscellaneous subjects as small-pox, income- 
tax, agricultural children, and the unpunc¬ 
tuality of a high -sheriff. If Mr. Mason, 
undeterred by the fate of his “revised” 
Howard pedigree, will hut call into council 
one of the many friends who have helped him 
so well, and who may be qualified to under¬ 
take the task, the remaining volumes of his 
work, which deals with the parochial history, 
may be preserved from such blemishes as 
those alluded to, and may yet secure for him 
the credit that his industry undoubtedly 
deserves. J. H. Round. 


le Pere Ooriot. Par Honore de Balzac. 

(Paris: Qiantio.) 

Balzac has, until lately, been obliged to be 
read almost wholly in the “ cheap and nasty ” 
form in which it has pleased the eminent 
publisher to issue him; like the merely 
scrofulous French novelist, he has been read 
too much ‘on grey paper, in blunt type.” 
But there are signs of improvement; and not 
only comparative success, but real perfection 
has been attained in the issue of one of his 
principal works by M. Quantin, within the 
last few weeks. The edition of Le Pere 
Ooriot ot which we speak forms the third in 
the series of “chefs d’oeuvre of contempo¬ 
rary fiction ” which M. Quantin is engaged 
upon. Flaubert’s Madame Bovary was the 
first; Octave Feuillet’s more superficial study, 
Moneieur de Camors, was the second. We 
have not seen the Madame Bovary ; but 
Moneieur de Camors is in every way less 
satisfactory than Le Pire Ooriot, for, in the 
first place, it was not so well worth doing, 
and, in the second, it is not so well done. But 
M. Quantin’s issue of Le P&re Ooriot is a model 
of what the edition de luxe of a great nov< 1 
ought to be. It is printed in exquisite 
characters (“du plus pur Didot,” we are 
told) in a volume not too bulky to be held 
with convenience; it has a simple tasteful 
cover—which the careful owner will, of course, 
send to the binder with the rest of the book; 
it is printed on a “ papier velin blanc,” bear¬ 
ing the water-mark of Rives, and specially 
made in that central quarter of Paris known 
as “le Marais”; and, furthermore, it is, as 
we shall proceed to explain, admirably illus¬ 
trated. The illustrations consist of ten 
delicately wrought etchings, in which M. 
Abot has excellently rendered the intentions 
of the young artist, M. Lynch, to whom the 
inventions are due. |I. Lynch is a suffi- 
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cientiy exact draughtsman, and a seeker 
after correctness in costumo — the last- 
named qualification is an essential in on illus¬ 
trator of Balzac, the action of whose novels 
takes places generally between 1815 and 
1835, chiefly in the fifteen years of the 
Bourbon “ Restoration.” But M. Lynch, in 
this admirable edition of Balzac’s melancholy 
masterpiece, has shown himself possessed of 
something even better than accuracy—he has 
shown himself possessed of imagination. Ho 
has understood with completeness what the 
novelist intended, and so far as possible he 
has realised the physiognomy of the various 
characters. It would be saying too much to 
say that he has done so altogether. We 
cannot honestly declare ourselves wholly at 
one with M. TTzanne on this point, for we 
hold that in the table cThdte of Hdme. 
Yauquez the figure of Rastignac is but inade¬ 
quately expressed. Still, on the whole, the 
expression is excellent; and Goriot himself— 
the central figure of the book—is well fol¬ 
lowed up and well comprehended, from the 
first illustration to the last. The almost 
comic element in that inwardly solitary and 
sordid life is expressed in the head of Goriot 
stooping over his soup at the boarding-house 
table <Th6te ; and absolute tragedy is reached 
in the final scene, in which, stretched on his 
mean bed, the old man’s hand falls lifeless 
over the coverlid, and the finely-dressed 
daughter, who has been to him as Goneril or 
Regan, faints at the perception of his death. 
A great novelist is illustrated atrociously if he 
is not illustrated very well. There is no 
middle path—no success that lies open to 
question. One’s understanding of Dickens, 
for example, is hindered, not assisted, if he is 
not illustrated by Cruikshank, or Hablot 
Browne, or Fred Barnard, or Charles Green. 
We are pleased to recognise that the designs 
of M. Lynch are in most cases a genuine 
help to the understanding of Balzac. The 
fancy has something it can hold to, and aid is 
given to the memory. Balzac’s most serious 
students need not scorn to possess the attractive 
and dainty edition of Le Pire Goriot of which 
it has been a pleasure to make the eulogium. 

Feedehick Wedmorb. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Landmarks of Literary London. By Laurence 
Hutton. (Fisher Unwin.) As Americans are 
the most numerous visitors to Stratford-on- 
Avon and Abbotsford, so it has been reserved 
for a pilgrim from England beyond the Atlantic 
to compile the first catalogue of the holy places 
in the metropolis of English literature. The 
many volumes that treat of historic London 
are by no means wanting in literary allusions; 
but, up to the present time, there has been no 
book devoted to the single subject of record¬ 
ing the dwelling-places and other haunts of 
those authors whose names are associated with 
London. It would be difficult to praise Mr. 
Hutton too highly for tho spirit in which he 
has conceived ms design, and for the thorough¬ 
ness with which he has carried it out. Mot 
content with collecting the occasional references 
of his predecessors, he has cheerfully under¬ 
taken the double drudgery of verifying their 
statements (wherever possible) by means of 
contemporary documents, and of tracing the 
succession of bricks and mortar down to the 
year 1885. He has thus written not only for 
the present, but also for tho future. London 
has been rebuilt under the eyes of men still living 


almost as completely as the City was rebuilt 
after the Great Fire. Nor does it seem prob¬ 
able that the process of reconstruction will be 
stayed. Our children will, therefore, be grate¬ 
ful to Mr. Hutton for commemorating in each 
case the result of his own inspection of every 
historic house, its condition, and its present 
name and number. And we must ourselves 
thank him for having incalculably augmented 
the value of his book for use by two exhaustive 
indexes—the one of names, the other of 
places. 

Over-pressure in High Schools in Denmark. 
By Dr. Hertel. Translated from the Danish 
by C. Godfrey Sorenson, with Introduction by 
Dr. Crichton-Browne. (Macmillan.) Following 
a well-known English precedent, a Danish 
physician has undertaken an amateur enquiry 
into the health of the scholars in certain schools 
in Copenhagen. Dr. Hertel’s enquiries were 
confined to the higher class schools for boys 
and girls in that city, and did not extend either 
to the elementary schools or to the state of 
Danish education generally. Within that 
range, the facts he has ascertained, if true, un¬ 
doubtedly deserve the serious attention of the 
jiarents of scholars, as well as of the Govern¬ 
ment, in that country. But there is a looseness 
in his notion of evidence, and in his way of 
collating facts, which will go far to render 
ordinary readers distrustful of his conclusions. 
He appears to have sent out printed forms 
of enquiry to 3,141 boys and to 1,211 girls, 
and to have asked, inter alia, how many of 
them suffered from anaemia, scrofula, nervous¬ 
ness, headache, curvature of the spine, and 
casual complaints. From the answers he has 
constructed some elaborate tables giving the 
percentage of boys affected by each of these 
ailments. These tables show, shortly, that 
62-7 per cent, of the scholars are healthy, 
29'9 per cent, siokly; while for 7 - 9 per 
cent, he obtained no returns. The figures 
do not appear to have been verified by 
any personal enquiry or observation. Dr. 
Hertel admits that 90 per cent, of the returns 
were filled up by the parents or friends without 
consultation with the family doctor; and it is 
evident that under such conditions a return, 
grouping together all the scholars who are 
recorded as being nervous or suffering from 
headache or casual complaints, under the 
rather vague designation of “ sickly,” is, 
either from a medical or a social point 
of view, well-nigh worthless. Of much more 
value is the evidence Dr. Hertel has collected 
respecting the hours of school-work—a point on 
which the testimony of parents may, of course, 
be accepted with less misgiving. It appears 
that the number of hours per day spent in 
school and in preparation at home is 4'6 in the 
lowest class, and rises rapidly to 8*9 and even 

10 hours per day in the classical and natural 
science sections. Beside this, 908 pupils, or 
28'7 per cent, of the boys, appear to receive 
extra private tuition, and thus the daily 
work of the higher scholars is brought up to 

11 hours. Similar particulars are given in 
detail in relation to the girls’ high schools, in 
which there are, for scholars of the age of 
eleven, 8 hours, and at the age of fourteen to 
sixteen 9 hours of daily work, besides 4 to 6 
hours per week at the practice of music. The 
author complains of the unhygienic conditions 
of many of the school-rooms, in some of 
which there are only 50 cubic feet of air 
for each child. He also bewails the slender¬ 
ness of the provision for play and for physical 
exercise, and the indisposition of many of the 
more studious scholars to avail themselves of 
such provision as exists. In all these particu¬ 
lars there is a striking contrast between the 
conditions of school life in Denmark and those 
with which we are familiar in England. Dr. 
Crichton-Browne’s smart and rhetorical Intro¬ 


duction adds little to the value of the book. 
It will not help an English reader to draw any 
practical inference from Danish experience. 
It keeps out of view the fact that the hours of 
school-work which Dr. Hertel complains of in 
Copenhagen amount to at least double of those 
in English elementary schools, and that in 
those schools there are no competitive examina¬ 
tions at all. Yet it reiterates, without any 
further verification, vague denunciations against 
the whole system and spirit of English educa¬ 
tion, and declares it to be pervaded through 
and through by false ambition, excitement, 
and " cram.” Throughout the Introduction the 
indefinite word “ over-pressure ” is used as a con¬ 
venient term to designate any form of education 
which the writer happens to dislike, and his 
dislike extends to the whole fabric of English 
education, higher and lower. But the sense in 
which the word can be properly used, and the 
kind and degree of work which, from the point 
of view of medical science and experience, 
deserve to be called excessive, are not defined. 
On the whole, it is clear that while, to an 
Englishman, the amount of mental application 
required from Danish school-children appears 
to be too great, to a Dane or a German that 
required in English schools probably seems too 
little. Meanwhile, the parent or the cosmo¬ 
politan philosopher, who desires to gain from 
medical experts an estimate of the true and 
lawful claims of the bodily and mental faculties 
respectively in the matter of education, will 
derive little or no guidance either from Dr. 
Hertel’s treatise or from Dr. Crichton-Browne’s 
Introduction. 

A Glance at the Italian Inquisition. A Sketch 
of Pietro Carnesecchi. Translated from the 
German of Leopold Witte by John T. Betts. 
(Religious Tract Society.) This is one of the 
minor volumes to which the Luther Com¬ 
memoration of 1853 gave rise. The subject is 
of interest, for Carnesecchi was one of the dis- 
guished band of esoteric reformers who gathered 
round Juan de Yaldtfs at Naples, and the only 
one who, after more than one escape from the 
Inquisition, finally perished at the stake. In 
his translation of this work Mr. Betts has fax 
too much effaced himself. Corrections might 
have been made, and additional information 
might easily have been given by the coadjutor 
of Boehmer, and the editor and translator of 
so many of the works of Valdes. The version, 
too, is so literal as to be sometimes equivocal, or 
almost unintelligible in English. It is difficult 
to conceive what an otherwise uninformed 
reader would make of the paragraph on the 
CX Divine Considerations on page 27. Mr. 
Betts might surely have mentioned that an 
edition of the thirty-nine Spanish originals 
was printed by Boehmer at Bonn in 1880, for 
Senor Brunet of San Sebastian. So Babington’s 
Cambridge edition (1855) of Benedetto’s trea¬ 
tise On the Benefit of Christ, might also 
have been mentioned when speaking of that 
work. The description of the “ Marguerite des 
Marguerites” as “the sister of Francis I., the 
Queen of Navarre, and mother-in-law of Antoine 
de Bourbon, an enlightened Protestant,” almost 
equals that of Boyle as “ Father of Chemistry, 
and the brother of the Earl of Cork.” Carne¬ 
secchi may in one sense be considered as the 
Cranmer of the Italian Reformation. The 
judgment whether he were the hero his friends 
proclaim him, or the accomplished tergiversator 
his enemies adjudged him, will probably depend 
more on the reader’s theological prepossessions 
than on the known facts of his life. Consider¬ 
ing that the opinions of Valdls, his master, are 
in many points more in accordance with those of 
the Friends and of the Plymouth Brethren than 
of any of the more settled Churches of the 
Reformation, it is difficult to understand in 
what sense Carnesecchi proclaims “my inno¬ 
cence ” (p. 70). That his theology was Scrip- 
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tnral and Evangelical may be considered to be 
true by those who share his opinions; that he 
was innocent of opposition to the cherished 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, and of 
returning to that opposition after liberation 
and promises to the contrary, the story of his 
life, even as here told, seems to contradict. 

Suakin, 1885: being a Sketch of the Cam¬ 
paign of this Year. By an Officer who was 
there. (Kegan Paul, Trenoh, & Co.) The in¬ 
terest of military operations is now so com¬ 
pletely forestalled by the telegrams of news¬ 
paper correspondents that they no longer 
afford an opportunity for officers to attempt a 
literary reputation. Yet it should not be for¬ 
gotten that Havelock, among others, first 
attracted publio attention in this way. The 
present volume does not pretend to be a con¬ 
tribution to history; but it is readable and 
(except in two or three passages) free from the 
besetting military vice of fault-finding. We 
notice that the legend of Osman Digna being a 
son of French parents on both sides is retailed 
as if it were sober truth. 

The Black Forest: its People and Legends. 
By L. G. Seguin. Third Edition. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Whoever has looked from the old 
Castle of Baden over the dusky sea of pines 
spreading far and wide around must have felt 
that the Black Forest is something very differ¬ 
ent from what he has seen elsewhere. This 
distinction extends to the inhabitants. “ With 
the exception of one or two palaces,” says Miss 
Sgguin, “ there is no residence of more preten¬ 
sion or importance than a Bauer’s farmhouse. 

. . . The peasant is lord of all.” So she 

has much to tell us of his industiy, his saving 
habits, his ambition for his children; of the 
staple trade in timber, of clockmaking, and of 
kindred arts. Space too is found to descant on 
mineral baths, and “ that peculiar craving after 
water, in some form or other, which affects the 
Teutonic mind at some seasons of the year,” a 
weakness atoned for at other seasons by total 
abstinence. The strength of the book, how¬ 
ever, lies in graphic description of natural 
scenery and villages, and in an excellent col¬ 
lection of legends told with remarkable skill. 
Of the former, one of the best to quote—as 
being most compact—is the description of the 
Wiesenthal, “the Lancashire of the Black Forest, 
bat a Lancashire without smoke, without 
grime, without squalor, without ugliness,” 
thanks to the water-power of the Wiese: 

“ A purling, babbling trout stream, worthy of 
‘meek Walton’s heavenly memory’; a road that 
winds beside it through verdant hillsides clothed 
with every varying shade of green, melting away 
into gold, or, as the autumnal tints steal on the 
year, blazing out here and there into a glow of 
fiery crimson; peeps, too, now and again into deep 
forest glades, where the startled squirrel leaps 
from bough to bough, or the rabbit scuttles hastily 
away from its browse at the dainty tree-roots at 
the foot of the approaching traveller; the call of 
the cuckoo in spring, the song of the lark and the 
nightingale making both day and night vocal;— 
these are sights and sounds yet to be seen and 
heard in the busy, bustling Wiesenthal, which 
make an idyllic region even of this happy valley, 
which modem industry has claimed for her own, and 
from the stones of which she grinds golden dust.” 

Here again is the living portraiture of 
Schonau : 

“ In the centre of the village, as though dropped 
by an artist’s hand, stands the little church, its 
wooden roire rising picturesquely in a gap formed 
by the dark outlines of two mountain-masses. 
The houses of the village, across which swing oil 
lamps by way of illuminators, are very old, so old 
that some are, it is to be feared, approaching 
dissolution, but of most idyllic appearance. 
Enormously deep thatch that has gathered a 
hundred beautiful tints from time, or that may, 
here and there, be golden-fresh, slopes down to 
within a few feet, comparatively, of the ground. 


The houses are entirely of wood, after the Swiss- 
chalet style; carved wooden balconies, for the 
most part of a rich sienna colour, adorn the fronts, 
and form the approach to the upper floor of the 
house by an outside stair: every tiny window, 
moreover, of almost every house being so crowded 
and heaped up with flowers—masses of scarlet 
geranium, of rose-coloured flock, or many-tinted 
marigolds—that it is difficult to imagine how the 
inhabitants manage to live, breathe, move, and 
have their being within them.” 

The legends are plentiful—both pathetic, as 
those of the Wildsee and the Castle of Lauf, 
and humorous, as those that tell of the doings of 
Poppele, or of the attempt to bottle the demon 
of the Feldberg. They are, however, too long 
to quote, and, indeed,’ it would be scarcely 
fair to remove them from their context. The 
book has already reached a third edition. If, 
as it deserves, it reaches a fourth, the portly 
volume might well be reduced to a size more 
befitting a travelling companion. The historical 
introduction might perhaps be dropped, in¬ 
cluding a quotation from Caesar’s, "Be Oallo 
Bellico ”/ Such blunders as “the knight rung 
his hands,” “the treue maid,” and the re- 

C ted misspelling “Heidelburg” should not 
e survived two editions, even if we charit¬ 
ably ascribe their origin to the printer. Beyond 
these microscopic blemishes and a grammatical 
slip on p. 326, there is little to carp at; and 
Miss S^guin’s bright, clear, and graceful style 
forms a refreshing contrast to the slipshod 
verbosity of most books of travel. Hers is a 
work well calculated to undermine the resolu¬ 
tion of one who had made up his mind to forego 
a summer holiday. 

The series of “ Bell’s Beading Books,” which 
we have more than once commended for con¬ 
sisting of continuous selections from standard 
authors, has just been augmented by two more 
volumes. These are Selections from the * Spec¬ 
tator,’ edited by Mr. Walton N. Dew, and 
Selections from ‘ The Arabian Nights' edited by 
Mr. George C. Baskett. The former comprises 
the whole of “ Sir Roger de Coverley ” and some 
thirty-seven others of the best known papers. 
The latter is abridged from Jonathan Scott’s 
translation, and is illustrated. We do not care 
much for the illustrations, which have evidently 
seen service before; and what would Capt. 
Burton say to this description of a scimitar: 
“ a short and sharp sword, which curves back¬ 
wards towards the point” P Still, we would 
not like to leave the impression that both books 
are not admirably Buited for their purpose— 
and, indeed, suited for many other readers than 
those in elementary schools. 

A Sprig of White Heather. By Austin Clare. 
(S. P. C. K.) We can cordially recommend 
this simple little story of Northumberland 
peasant life. It is only a slight sketch, but it 
has more reality of portraiture in it (and more 
of genuine pathos, though all ends happily at 
last) than many a successful novel. The blue 
and brown illustrations are badly managed. 

The Money Jar and The New Terence at 
Edgbaston (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co) are two 
pamphlets by Mr. E. Bellasis about the Latin 
plays at the Birmingham Oratory School, of 
which accounts have from time to time appeared 
in the Academy. They seem intended for 
“ home-consumption,” but may interest others 
who care for the recent revivals of Latin plays 
in schools. The lists of “ distinguished visitors ” 
at the performances should be omitted. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We greatly regret to learn that Mr. Buskin, 
whose health during the past summer has been 
exceptionally good, is suffering from severe 
illness, which causes muoh anxiety to his 
friends. 


Mb. 8 . B. Gardiner has resigned the pro¬ 
fessorship of modern history at King’s College, 
London, in order that he may devote himself 
without interruption to his History of England 
under the Stuarts. His successor in the chair 
is Mr. J. K. Laughton, of the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich, whose lives of naval 
heroes form such a valuable feature in Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy. 

Da. L. Loews, the companion of the late 
Sir Moses Montefiore during the latter years of 
his life, is engaged upon a memoir of him, 
which will appear shortly, with many un¬ 
published documents and illustrations. 

Messes. Macmillan announce a Tennyson 
Birthday Book, edited by Emily Shakespear. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien’s second volume of his 
Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland, completing 
the work, will be published by Messrs. Samp¬ 
son Low & Co. next month. It will contain 
much matter of interest in connexion with the 
Irish question. 

Prop. VambAry’s new work, The Coming 
Struggle for India, will be ready for publication 
on Wednesday next, August 12. It will be 
furnished with a coloured map of Central Asia, 
showing the successive advances of Russia 
towards India. 

Dr. William W. Ireland, of Preston Lodge, 
has in the press a work entitled The Blot upon 
the Brain: Studies in the History of Psychology. 
It treats of the hallucinations of Mahomet, 
Luther, Joan of Arc, Swedenborg, the insanity 
of the Caesars and of Ivan the Terrible, and 
the hereditary neurosis of the royal family of 
Spain, &c. Messrs. Bell & Bradfute are the 
publishers. 

The work by Prince Ibrahim Hilmy on the 
Literature of the Sudan, announced in the 
Academy of last week, should have been stated 
to be on the Literature of Egypt and the 
Sudan. 

The fourth volume of the “Imperial 
Parliament Series,” Russia and England, by 
Mr. W. E. Baxter, will be published in the 
course of two or three weeks by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. The earlier volumes of the 
series are Imperial Federation, by Lord Lome ; 
Representation, by Sir J. Lubbock; and Local 
Admistration, by Messrs. Rathbone, Pell, & 
Montague. 

Mr. David Nutt will shortly publish a work 
in Hebrew rhymed prose by the Rev. Dr. Chotz- 
ner, of Harrow, called Sichrondth; or, Remi¬ 
niscences of a Student of Jewish Theology. It 
will be accompanied by an essay in English on 
the Rise and Progress of Hebrew Poetry in 
post-Biblical Times. 

The Association of Old Brightonians is pre¬ 
paring for publication the early portion of the 
Brighton College Register, from 1847 to 1863, 
containing the names of the first thousand boys 
who entered the school, with short notices of 
their subsequent career. The editor is Mr. H. J. 
Mathews, The College, Brighton. 

The first two volumes of the New York 
Shakspere Society will be published in Sep¬ 
tember: one will contain Mr. R. 8. Guernsey’s 
paper on “The Ecclesiastical Law in Hamlet,” 
in which he maintains that the description, of 
Ophelia’s funeral is a faithful representation 
of the old English law regarding the burial of 
suicides; the other will be “ A Study in War¬ 
wickshire Dialect,” by Mr. Appleton Morgan. 
The volumes will be bound in black and gold, 
with a facsimile of the first grant of arms to 
John Shakspere. 

Messrs. Ward AND Sons, printers, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, have achieved a triumph 
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in the manner they have reprinted the original 
woodcuts in their Memorial Edition of Bewick's 
Works. Vol. i., “The Land Birds,” is now 
before the publio; vols. ii.-v., completing the 
work, are promised within twelve months. The 
entire edition of 750 copies has been secured by 
Mr. Quaritoh. 

Mb. R. C. Chkisttb’s book on Etienne Dolet 
has been translated into French by Prof. 
Casimir Strvienski, and will be published im¬ 
mediately by Messrs. Sandoz & Fischbacher 
under the title Dolet, le Martyr de la Renaissance: 
sa Vie et sa Mart. It is, we believe, in no 
small measure due to Mr. Christie’s labours 
that a subscription has been cordially supported 
to erect a stat ue to Dolet in one of the public 
squares of Paris. 

M. Eggbb, who has been chosen by the 
AcadAmie des Inscriptions to deliver an address 
at the annual publio meeting of the Institut on 
October 25, will take as his subject “ L’En- 
oyclopedie, les origines du mot et de la chose.” 

Db. Ludwig Maybe, known through his 
association with Dr. Schliemann in Greece, is 
at present staying at Freiburg, where he is 
examining the great mass of MS8. left by the 
late Dr. Lasker, the German politician, with a 
view to the publication of some of his literary 
remains. 

Miss Florence Warden’s The Bouse on the 
Marsh has been translated into German, for 
the feuilleton of the Basler Nachrichten. At 
present one of the late “ Hugh Conway’s ” tales 
is running its course in the same newspaper. 

Db. Buchsel is at work upon a fourth volume 
of his Erinnerungen, which will deal with his 
clerical labours in Berlin. An English transla¬ 
tion of the first volume was published about 
twenty years ago, under the title of My Minis¬ 
terial Experiences. 

It seems that the state archives of Magde¬ 
burg are likely to be removed to the university 
of Halle. A motion to that effect will be pro¬ 
posed at the next Landtag, and the majority 
is said to be in favour of its adoption. By 
this transfer the city will lose the most im¬ 
portant and extensive materials for its own 
history and that of the bishopric. 

AUGU8TO Vera, the translator of Hegel’s 
works into Italian, has died in Naples at the 
age of seventy-two. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ZWEI BOUND ELS. 

(Dem grot ten Msistsr A. C. Swinburne, alt tehteaehet 
Zeichen meiner Hochachtung, gewidmet.) 
x. 

Ik schwanser Lebensnacht erscheinen helle Lichter: 

So hast auch du—der Welt dein Lied gebracht, 
O Swinburne—Wahrheitaheld undatolzer Freiheito- 
dichter,— 

In schwarzer Lebensnacht! 

Vor ernes reinen Wortes edler Macht 
Ztigt boese Tyrannei erschrockene Geaichter, 
Wenn du ihr droh’st in deiner Geistespracht: 
Der Sclave sieht, entzueckt, in dir den strengen 
Richter 

Des Unterdrueckers dunk’ler Niedertracht,— 
Die Siegesstunde kommt: sein sites Joch zer- 
bricht er 

In schwarzer Lebensnacht! 
n. 

O helle Tage stoker Jugendzeit 
Mitmeinemkuehnen Losungsruf: “ichwage!”— 
Sie zeigten mir die enge Welt so breit, 

O helle Tage! 

Die Menschheit schlaeft in dieeem Sarkofage: 
Zum ew’gen Traum’ fuehl’ ich mich auch bereit,— 
Doch unterdrueck’ ich jede Sehnsuchtsklage . .. 
Ob ich nicht glaube an Unsterblichkeit 
In eines Sclaven traurig-bitt’rer Lage,— 

Seh’ ich sie noch, im gold’nen Hoffnungskleid, 

O helle Tage 1 
Sergei Bbbdlajew. 


OBITUARY. 

THE BEV. H. T. ELLACOHBE. 

The father of the University of Oxford, one of 
the oldest clergymen of the Church of England, 
and the chief student of bells in the western 
counties, died on July 30. This was the Bev. 
Henry Thomas Ellacombe, who has been rector 
of Clyst St. George, where he died, sinoe 1855. 
He was descended from two prominent 
opponents of the Stuart rule in England during 
the seventeenth century. His ancestors were 
John Lisle, the Commissioner of the Great Seal 
under Cromwell, who was assassinated at 
Lausanne in 1664; and his wife, Lady Alice 
Lisle, who was executed by sentence of Jeffries. 
Mr. Ellacombe was bom in May, 1790, and 
matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, then 
under the provostship of Dr. Eveleigh, in 
1808, taking nis degree of B.A. in 1812. The 
academic discipline of his time he has him¬ 
self told in the pages of Notes and Queries. 
All dons wore black breeches and silk 
stockings from mom till night, while the 
undergraduates were compelled to adopt 
breeches and white cotton stockings. The 
dinner hour was at four, and every one was 
forced to appear in silk stockings, priced at 
eighteen shillings a pair, and breeches with 
knee buckles. This was the imperative cos¬ 
tume of 1808-10; but the practice was broken 
through by Bigaud, a Fellow of Exeter, who, 
being “ of an enlarged mind,” connived, 
while he was holding the office of proctor, at 
an undergraduate wearing trousers. For three 
years after taking his degree, Mr. Ellacombe 
studied engineering in the workshops and 
under the instruction of Sir Isambard Brunei; 
but his tastes were for other matters, and he 
soon decided to enter the ministry of the 
Church of England. He was ordained deacon 
in 1816, and priest in 1817; but his first 
appointment to an ecclesiastical benefice took 
place in 1835. In that year he was instituted 
to the vicarage of Bitton, in Gloucestershire, 
where he remained until 1855, when he was 
nominated to the rectory of Clyst St. George, 
near Topsham, in Devon. In this delicious 
retreat he dwelt until his death—a model parish 
priest ministering in a model church to the 

E arishioners of a model village. His life in 
Devonshire will be familiar to all who have 
read the Reminiscences of the Bev. Thomas 
Mozley. The parsonage overflowed with en¬ 
gravings and caricatures of society and politics 
from 1790 to 1810. The gardens, which absorbed 
a great part of his spare hours, were the wonder 
and delight of the neighbourhood. Plants and 
flowers formed his chief hobby at home; and 
during his walks abroad he collected, with all 
the enthusiasm of a nature constitutionally 
ardent, every sorap of information which he 
could procure on bells and bell-ringers. In 
this pursuit he mounted into every belfry and 
church tower in Devonshire, and his notes and 
collections were embodied in 1867 in a hand¬ 
some volume descriptive of the bells of Devon¬ 
shire. This was followed in 1874 by a kindred 
volume on Somerset. In the compilation of 
these works,and in the answering of the scores of 
letters which he received on bells from clergy¬ 
men and bell fanciers, a great part of his time 
passed away. His services on campanology 
were ever in request, and ever given without 
stint. Many of his communications, contain¬ 
ing the reminiscences of a life long protracted 
beyond the usual age of man, appeared in the 
columns of Notes and Queries and the Builder. 
His wife was a niece of Henry Maudslay, the 
celebrated engineer; and his son is the Bev. 
Henry Nicholson Ellacombe, who succeeded 
his father at Bitton, and who is himself known 
as a zealous student of plant-lore and archae- 

ology ’ T, « 

W. P. 0. 


The death is also announced, on August 3, 
of the Bev. Dr. John Barron, late Michel Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and rector of the 
oollege living of Upton Scudamore, in Wilt¬ 
shire, since 1850. He was the author of 
Scudamore Organs ; or, Practical Hints respect¬ 
ing Organs for Village Churches ; The Anglo- 
Saxon Witness on Four Alleged Requisites for 
Holy Communion —namely. Fasting, Water, 
Altar Lights, and Incense; and other works. 
He also edited Johnson’s English Canons, trans¬ 
lated from the Anglo-Saxon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor, which, from the nature of its 
public, has to restrain a natural desire to keep 
fully abreast with the best biblical scholarship, 
has now opened its pages to the big question of 
Old Testament revision. In the July and 
August numbers we have the two first parts of 
a “ critical estimate ” of the new Bevised Ver¬ 
sion, by the Bev. A. C. Jennings and the Bev. 
W. H. Lowe, and Prof. Driver’s explanation of 
the more important alterations of the Revisers 
in the Books of Genesis and Exodus. Of the 
latter it would be superfluous to say that they 
are thoroughly scholarly; but they are also 
intelligible to any well-informed English reader. 
The former disappoints us. The criticism of 
general principles is not argumentative enough, 
and three important points are almost over¬ 
looked—(1) The difference between a popular 
and a scholar’s translation; (2) the difference 
between a revision and a new translation, and 
(3) the feeble interest of the general public in 
the great question of Bible revision, from 
which it would seem to follow that it is more 
important to exhibit the merits of the Revision 
than to pull it to pieces, especially when the 
destructive prooess is carried through on prin¬ 
ciples different from those on which the Revision 
was conducted. It would have been very 
possible to criticise severely the principles of 
the Revision from a scholarly point of view. 
This has not been done in these papers; though, 
indeed, had it been done, the practical argu¬ 
ment that what was ideally best was not 
possible would still remain to be answered. M. 
Godet’s articles on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Mr. Simoox’s subtle essay on Dean 
Church, Prof. Stokes’s excellent popular paper 
on the Fayflm Gospel Fragment, and the surveys 
of recent English and American literature on 
the New Testament, by Dr. Marcus Dods and 
Prof. Warfield, can here only be mentioned. 

We have received the first number of the 
Revue Coloniale Internationale, published at 
Amsterdam. (London: Trubner.) It is pro¬ 
posed that this review shall appear quarterly, 
and treat specially of (1) colonial trade and 
industries; (2) the governments of colonies; 
(3j colonial geography and ethnography. 
Articles in French, German, English, or Dutch, 
will appear as written; those in other 
languages must be translated into one of the 
above four. The present number contains two 
articles in English. A very interesting one on 
“ Imperial Federation,” from the pen of Sir 
Riohard Temple, and a review of Mr. Stanley’s 
Congo International, by Commander V. L. 
Cameron. It is remarkable that in the list of 
publishing houses in connection with the 
review, there is not a single colonial one, and 
only one outside Europe. We notice also that, 
though it is published in Holland, almost every 
advertisement is English. It is too soon to 
prophecy as to the probable success of this 
periodical, but we fear that the price, £1 
per annum, will be much against a wide cir¬ 
culation. Were the Edinburgh or Quarterly 
to be started afresh at their present prioes, 
would there be a possibility of their suc¬ 
ceeding P 
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A POSITIVIST PILGRIMAGE. 

Ours was a very real pilgrimage to a very real 
.shrine, that shrine the birthplace and death- 
5 >lace of the greatest poet the world has seen, 
the son of homely English soil, William Shak- 
epere. Some seventy of ns started on Satur¬ 
day, August 1— Mr. Frederic Harrison being 
our “ Greatheart”—and arrived at Stratford- 
<jn-Avon too late to see much of our surround¬ 
ings, except that we were in a clean, whole- 
eome-lookmg country town, inhabited by a 
healthy and comely folk. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Vernon Lushington 
acted the part of the “Interpreter ” ; and, “in 
a house which was built for the relief of 
pilgrims,’' gave us a fair discourse, well suited 
to the occasion, dwelling with much eloquence 
on the splendid humanity of Shakspere, which 
could make us love even Falstaff, and laugh 
with him as well as at him. This discourse 
having greatly contented us, we went forth in 
small parties, imbued with the spirit of the 
place, some to worship in the church where 
Shakspere, loyal to the religion of his time in 
its best aspects, himself worshipped. And 
among these Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. 
Vernon Lushington thus paid tribute to the 
common humanity which finds every religion 
pulsating with some glow of charity, some touch 
of nature testifying to the brotherhood of man. 

Most of us, however, wended our way to 
Shottery—to the dear old Hathaway cottage, 
embowered in sweet country flowers, fragrant 
with jessamine—where a descendant of Anne 
Hathaway showed the seat where Shakspere 
wooed the fair Anne : 

“ To charm all hearts, Anne hath a way, 

She hath a way, 

Anne hath a way, 

To breathe delight Anne hath a way.” 

It was with great pride, too, that the good 
dame showed the bold signature of Mary 
Anderson in the visitors’ book; also that of 
Edwin Booth and many another celebrity. In 
the cottage garden some of our party sang 
old ditties proper to the time and place, our 
dame having been assured that they were 
religious—which, indeed, in the best sense they 
were. Across and around the fields in twos 
and threes we strolled and talked—talked chiefly 
of the great and loveable and noble man who 
so elevated humanity, who has charmed so 
many generations, ana will charm all genera¬ 
tions down the stream of time. Lying at ease 
in the upland meadows beyond Shottery, our 
sweet singers again held us charmed with old- 
time glees and madrigals. In the afternoon 
most of the pilgrim band made their way to 
Charlcote, ana were well rewarded by seeing 
the fine old manor-house of tbe Lucys, and 
the thronging deer in the park. On the arches, 
and worked in the iron-gates, the luce is 
everywhere to be seen, while over the main 
entrance might also be read the Luoy motto 
“ By truthe and diligence.’’ It would ill have 
Become pilgrims to enquire what kinship 
there is between the ravenous pike (“a full- 
grown pike,” says Sheridan) and the wild 
boar, whose effigies couch at the Charlcote 
portals, and such sober virtues as truth and 
diligence. In Charlcote Church, within the 
demesne, there are many monuments of the 
Lucy family; while Hampton Lucy Church, 
almost within the park borders, is new and 
trim and uninteresting, but (as may be noted 
in passing) carries With it a living of nearly 
£1,300 a year. And so home—and more music 
and song—and a day of real rest and refresh¬ 
ment waa ended. Some of the pilgrims were 
courteously entertained and escorted by the 
Mayor of Stratford, who showed the interest¬ 
ing features of the old house of the notable 
'Clopton family (now extinct) where he resides. 

On Monday our pilgrim-band was alert, 


with much to see and do—the grand old church, 
the grammar school, the Memorial Theatre, 
Ac., and, chief of all, the house of Shakspere’s 
birth and the relics gathered and garnered 
there. The tale is too long to tell of all we saw 
—the well-known effigy in the church, the warn¬ 
ing lines; the many pictures in the Memorial 
building, the fair women, the motley crowd of 
clowns, jesters, and roysterers, mad Lear, 
dreaming Hamlet, delicate Ariel, and the 
fearsome witches of Fuseli, recalling the grim 
legend of his meals of raw meat. Then the 
old birth-house, carefully tended by two sister 
gentlewomen, who tell us all is as it was but 
for time and scribblers; and truly the scribblers 
have blackened the walls around, and above, 
and even the very bust of Shakspere—yet one 
looks with interest on the scrawled “W. 
Scott ” on the window pane. Readers of Mr. 
Black’s Judith Shaketpeare call to mind that 
charming character as they see the name 
written, with a strange mark between Christian 
and surname, and a ticket stating that the fair 
Judith was a “ markswoman.” Shakspere’s 
own signet-ring is there, and, alas! a picture 
of the bard from under a crab-tree after a 
circular carouse which seems to have terminated 
at “drunken Bidford.” From the tall tower 
of the Memorial building many of us pilgrims 
took a wide survey of the pleasant land—with 
the gentle Avon flowing drowsily along—and 
were tempted to exclaim regretfully in the 
master’s words: 

“ O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days ? ” 
Our pilgrimage is ended, the staff and the 
scallop-shell are put by, but the memory of it 
is with us, and will be with us “a joy for 
ever.” Jakes Hooper. 


THE PROPOSED TEACHING UNIVER¬ 
SITY FOR LONDON. 

In the Academy of July 25, we printed the 
report of the committee appointed by the 
Convocation of London University in further¬ 
ance of this scheme. We now print the 
report of the sub-committee for the faculty 
of arts of the Association for Promoting 
a Teaching University for London, drawn up 
in conference with the representatives of 
the faculty of arts and laws of University 
College, and the departments of theology 
and of general literature and science of King’s 
College, and with those invited by the execu¬ 
tive oommittee as engaged or interested in the 
teaching of subjects connected with the 
faculty:— 

“ The outline of the plan for a teaching uulver - 
aity was submitted to us, as follows:—That it 
should be founded on (1) faculties as constituent 
bodies; (2) boards of studies, representing the 
faculties; and (3) a single governing body. 

“We approve of this plan, subject to the 
following observations:— 

“ A (generally)—We believe it to be most de¬ 
sirable that the existing university should acoept 
the proposals comprised in the above outline, 
supported as they hare now been in general bv the 
report of the committee of Convocation, appointed 
to confer with the Association. 

“ We cannot, it is true, regard it as inadmissible 
that there should exist a separate localised teach¬ 
ing university in London, side by side with the 
existing institution, the work of which has been 
not to impart instruction, or directly to promote 
knowledge, but only to examine, and that over an 
area co-extensive with the spread of English 
dominion, and not limited to London. At the 
same time we believe that it is both feasible and 
desirable to arrange for engrafting what is now 
proposed upon the existing university institutions 
of London, whether of a teaching or examining 
character; and we should prefer this solution of 
the question to the setting up of a new institution. 

“ We approve, in general, of the idea of associa¬ 


ting the professional corporations in the work and 
government of the university, with the object, 
among others, as in existing universities, of 
establishing a faculty of laws, which shall be 
worthy of London. It is most desirable, in the 
interests of education, that the several professional 
bodies entrusted by the State with examining 
powers should act in concert with the university, 
and, through its medium with each other. 

“ B.—With reference to the several heads of the 
above plan, we wish to make the following 
observations :— 

“ (1) We approve of the proposal that the con¬ 
stitution of the University shall consist, speaking 
generally, of its faculties,' as constituent bodies, 
composed in the main of persons engaged in educ¬ 
ational work, with a view to the preparing of their 
pupils for graduation; secondly, of boards of 
studies, elected by the several faculties, to be the 
constitutional advisers of the governing body in 
matters affecting the educational work of their 
respective faculties; thirdly, of a single governing 
body, of which a substantial proportion shall 
consist of representatives of the faculties, to be 
appointed by the boards of studies. 

“ We accept the suggestion that the faculties of 
the teaching university should for present purposes 
be taken to be those of arts, science, medicine, and 
laws. In this we by no means propose to limit 
the development of the university, or to bar the 
creation of new faculties hereafter. The question 
has been carefully considered whether a faculty of 
theology should now be proposed. In view of the 
inclusion in the faculty of arts of some chairs 
which would naturally form part of such a faculty, 
and the difficulty which besets the arrangements 
for others, we agree that this question shall be left 
for consideration hereafter by those to whom the 
fortunes of the university will be committed. 

“ (2) In regard to the faculty of arts, its nucleus 
will naturally consist of the professors, lecturers, 
and teachers in the subjects of the faculty in the 
two colleges which perform the greater part of the 
university teaching in London. To this should be 
added the teachers, or principal teachers, in 
analogous institutions. The principal members of 
the teaching staffs in the institutions which pro, 
vide teaching of a university character, though 
not covering the whole ground of a university 
course, should also be included, either as holders 
of certain offices and chairs or by name. Among 
the institutions which have now been brought 
under review in this connexion, as belonging to 
one or other of these two classes, are Queen’s and 
Bedford Colleges for women, and the principal 
nonconformist theological colleges, such as Man¬ 
chester New College, New College, South Hamp¬ 
stead, and the Regent’s Park College; and it 
would further be desirable to include in the faculty 
some representatives of schools of fine art, train¬ 
ing colleges for teachers, and other institutions 
which take part in the higher teaohing in London. 
There might thus be In the faculty members 
holding various qualifications. Some would belong 
to it by virtue of holding a position in the teaching 
staff of an institution in full association with the 
university ; some, as holding a particular office or 
position in an institution in connexion, but not 
fully associated, with it; some, as personally 
added by a vote of the faculty. A fourth element 
of value would consist of the examiners of the 
university, including, perhaps, those who have 
held office as examiners for a few years after their 
term of office. Members of the faculty might in 
general be retained by a special vote, after their 
qualification had determined. 

“ The board of studies should oonsist of a suffi¬ 
cient number to give room for the representation 
of various studies and interests, and at the same 
time should not be allowed to become unwieldy. 
We approve of the limits of number being fixed, 
for purposes of consideration, at from 20 to 30. 
In the faculty of arts, it should be elected without 
special restrictions from, and by, the faculty at 
large. All seats should be held for a term of years 
upon this board and upon the governing body. 

“(3) The representation of the faculties upon 
the governing body should be substantial, con¬ 
sisting at least of one-third. The filling up of the 
seats on the governing body, other than those 
occupied by the faculty representatives, must be, 
we recognise, a subject for negotiation and future 
settlement. While approving the principle that 
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graduates have an Interest in the conduct of the 
university, and are entitled to have a voice on its 
governing body, we consider that the aim of the 
present movement should rather be to increase the 
influence of teachers in the administration of uni¬ 
versity matters, than of graduates as such. 

“ 0.—With reference to the functions and work 
of the teaching university, when established, we 
wish to make the following observations:— 

“The question has been considered, whether 
the teaching university, acting through its govern¬ 
ing body, should be content with the work of 
organisation and examination, or should also 
undertake teaching on its own account, and have 
professors and teachers of its own. We consider 
that, if funds be forthcoming, they might be most 
properly employed in the development of univer¬ 
sity teaching in London, whether this be done by 
endowing chairs in the existing colleges, or by 
founding new teaching posts, which it may or may 
not be expedient to connect with some separate 
teaching Institution. It appears desirable to con¬ 
template the foundation of chairs in the university 
with a view particularly to the prosecution of the 
higher and more specialised studies, adapted to the 
needs of those who have already taken their degree, 
and supplementary to the instruction provided by 
existing institutions. Competition of a mutually 
destructive kind it will be the first duty of the 
administrators of the university to avoid; and, in 
view of the full representation of the teachers of 
existing institutions in the constitution of the 
university, we do not anticipate any dangers in 
this direction. 

“It should be kept in view that the advantages 
of the teaching university ought to be accessible to 
all classes. Endowments of a kind, and to an 
extent not as yet contemplated, are urgently 
required for the provision of the costly appliances 
of modem teaching; and, in order to bring the 
opportunities of learning within the reach of the 
less wealthy, many new experiments must be tried, 
and many developments effected, which it would 
be premature for us to discuss. But the first thing 
necessary for the promotion of university teaching 
in London is, that the teachers themselves shall no 
longer be without their due influence in university 
matters, but shall be entrusted with a substantial 
share in the administration of the university.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A “ CLOSE TIME” FOE AUTHORS. 

2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge: Aug. 5,1885. 
There is a “ close time ” for pheasants and 

S , during which they are undisturbed; I 
a similar “ close time ” for authors would 
be a very good thing. 

My meaning is this: I am always ready to 
help friends, and to meet all moderate and 
reasonable applications for assistance generally; 
but there are some correspondents, mostly per¬ 
fect strangers, who expect immediate help, to 
which I cannot say that I think they are 
always reasonably entitled. Such corre¬ 
spondents know no mercy, and there seems to 
be a succession of them all the year round. 

My proposal is simply this: let all who wish 
for information merely to satisfy themselves, 
and not for any immediate need, endeavour to 
restrain themselves during the months of July, 
August, and September. Give the authors, 
whose one chance of doing work or of getting 
a holiday is during the Long Vacation, the full 
benefit of that chance. I know of nothing 
more disheartening than to find the present 
golden opportunity cut up by trivial and need- 
mss enquiries, except, perhaps, the distressing 
sensation of finding that troublesome letters 
pursue one on one’s holiday, or await (in mas¬ 
sive piles) one’s return home. 

I would therefore urge that it should become 
an understood thing that all who “ want to 
know,” and whose thirst for knowledge can be 
sated at one time just as well as at another, 
should confine the time for their enquiries to 
nine months in the year, and give themselves 
and their correspondents sweet repose during 
the remaining three. 

If this appeal touches no heart, I would next 
propose that authors should take the matter 
into their own hands, and be careful not to 
answer such trivial enquiries as reach them 
during the months of July, August, and 
September, until the first week in October at 
earliest. 

Of course, all rules readily admit of special 
exceptions. A general understanding on this 
point would, however, make a great difference. 
Of course, also, I do not allude to those many 
kind friends who, if they at times ask for aid, 
know also, at other times, how to give it 
generously. Walter W. Skeat. 


oSr edda, l6$ ledda, st6S stedda. 

Oxford: July 28, 1888. 

In a former letter to the Academy I said 
that in modem Icelandic there is a set of loan¬ 
words from English (some fifty might be 
gathered), mostly slang or colloquial words, 
but also relating to dress, crafts, and other 
objects of ordinary life. None of them is met 
with earlier than the fifteenth century, when 
the English began to trade and fish about Ice¬ 
land (a.d. 1413); some bear the mark of Eng¬ 
lish fifteenth-century pronunciation. They 
stand quite apart from another set at English 
words, adopted four or five centuries earlier, 
introduced with the preaching of the Gospel, 
and also quite apart from Norman words, 
brought by the trade with Normandy in St. 


Olaf s time. I need only mention Sighrat. 
These later words were unnoticed till lately by 
myself, and after I came to England. I notea 
them down as well as I could as I was going- 
through my Dictionary, yet imperfectly. To 
the English they have no great importance, 
unless, perhaps, as memorials of English ad¬ 
venture in the Arctic seas in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. I once thought of collect¬ 
ing them and giving them to Messrs. Ellis and' 
Sweet. Some are even Gaelic or Welsh, forthe- 
crews were mixed, and Bristol was one of the 
centres of Icelandic trade and fishing. 

Of those words ledda is one, the lead plummet 
of the fishing line. The fishers in the western 
peninsula of Iceland use the word. A native of 
that country told me so, for I had not heard it, 
nor, of course, seen it written. It was not used 
in Broadfrith, my native place. The Icelandio- 
fishers weighted their lines with a stone, and 
their nets with stones and shin-bones ( kubbar ). 
They do so still, or did so in my youth, as I have 
often seen. Now, as the English new-comers 
used lead, the Icelanders must have noticed 
this, learnt it from them, and adapting the 
word, turned it into a weak feminine, a neuter 
would not sound well, especially with the vowel 
suffixed ( ledd-HS /). In short, ledda is a borrowed 
word, whether of the fifteenth, sixteenth, or 
seventeenth century I cannot tell, but an exotie- 
word, at any rate (big is the Icelandic for 
“lead”). Now we come to I6d. It is quite a 
modem foreign word, but from North Germany, 

I should think, through Danish; it means a 
“ bullet ” for a gun. It may, in this sense, go 
back to the sixteenth century. In the last cen¬ 
tury (not earlier) a new fishing-tackle was 
introduced into Southern Iceland, where it is 
still in use, called Udir (fern, pi.), I have little 
doubt owing to lead bullets being used for 
weighting the lines. 

St&&, etedda —SffiS (“ stud ”) is a good word, 
against which nothing is to be said; but stedda. 
(the supposed counterpart to edda) is an unsafe 
word. It occurs once in the Parzival Saga, 
translated from the French, preserved in only a- 
single MS., and again in a prosy manufactured 
verse in Gretti, most likely from this very 
Parzival. It has never been an Icelandic word, 
nor is it Norwegian. Dr. Fritkner, of Chris¬ 
tiana, the learned lexicographer, when recording 
the passage in Parzival, puts a query to it, ana 
does not translate it at all. He does not know 
its origin, nor do I; there is “ ceval Espagnol n 
in the French text, that is all we can say. What I 
said in my Dictionary (p. 590), only one line and a 
quarter(5rrais esse laboro),w yet more than I would 
now say about it. Yet, behold, here are the 
pattern words for our much-debated edda: aa 
ledda comes from M’S and stedda from «W5, just 
so does edda come from 6Vr. Dr. Gialason haa 
spun out a long article to that effect—adducing 
no new facts, not even tracing the history of 
any of the words; filling fourteen pages, as is 
his wont, with cabalistic puzzles of spelling. I 
have had the pain, not pleasure, to read it. It 
is this etymology that Herr Mogk welcomes in 
the name of German scholarship. 

I know not, nor do I care to know, whether 
I am on the “ subjective ” or “ objective ” side- 
of this or s*y other question ; but thus much. 
I know, that I trust I am on the side of plain 
common sense—older than all German meta¬ 
physics—when I say that there is no sense in 
saying that a word can be derived from, or 
formed on the pattern of, words or forms of. 
words that did not exist at the time in question, 
either in the Norse tongue or in any other 
tongue of that day. Ledda, stedda, were 
nowhere extant in the ninth or tenth centuries- 
Further, in the Icelandic there is no case of 
sound analogy to any such thing as 6$r, edda ; 
the nearest analogy I know of isg6d-r (“good”), 
and gedda (“pike,” the fish). You will laugh, 
at this, yet it is not quite so absurd as. 
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what we were now speaking of, for both these 
words did exist together, and within the same 
language, in the ninth oentury and down to 
. the present day. 

It oomes to this. We must not be blind to 
the history of words—every word has a life; 
nor most we be dead to the life, the faiths, 
laws, customs, conditions, trade, connexions 
abroad and at home, of the people whose lan¬ 
guage we are treating. Grammar, even abstract 
grammar, is good so far as it goes, but it is 
not all. We must look the words in the face, 
and see what they mean, whenoe they came, 
whether native words or loan-words, trade- 
words, and, if so, where and when. It may be 
trifling to enquire how poor fishers in Iceland 
weighted their lines; yet all true knowledge, no 
matter whether German or English, is made 
up of such small things. G. Vigfusson. 


“DEFNSAETA8.” 

Bristol: Aug. 8,1885. 

I will not fall into one of the ungracious 
disputes that are apt to arise between those who 
have been contemporaneously in the same 
pursuit. I will only say that a short note of 
mine at p. 19 of my dissertation, “ A Primaeval 
British Metropolis,” will show that I had then 
been attracted by the question. Although 
dated 1877, this piece was issued to those who, 
with Mr. Davidson, were on my “list of 
friends,” at the end of November, 1876. 

Mr. Davidson quite mistakes the intention of 
the passage that he quotes from my “ Celt and 
Teuton in Exeter” (1873). Sir F. Palgrave 
had proposed the river Exe, weat of Exeter as 
the frontier of the two nations. The chief 
purpose of my paper was to show that the 
frontier passed through the city, which is 
entirely east of the river. I was “combating” 
Sir F. Palgrave, instead of being “ of the same 
opinion.” The cause of the error which I then 
simply “ combated,” was his inference from 
what he called “ The Devonian Compact,” and 
was what I afterwards pursued, as I have set 
forth in the Academy of July 25. 

In “The Welsh in Dorset,” I duly recited 
what had been said by Mr. Thorpe, Sir F. 
Palgrave and others, and how far snort of the 
truth they had left off; but to have reprinted 
the four pages in which this is done would have 
been more than I could have hoped from your 
liberality. I am afraid that Mr. Davidson at 
“ Gwynedd or Gwent,” is as far from home as 
any of them. Thomas Kebslake. 


THE DATE OF DANTE’S DEATH. 

Taylor Institution, Oxford: July M, 1885. 

Among the forty-three aonetti of Pieraccio 
Tedaldi, a contemporary of Dante, which were 
recently edited by Sig. Morpurgo from a Vatican 
Codex (published by the Libreria Dante at 
Florence), there is one of special interest, as it 
was occasioned by Dante’s death. The eigh¬ 
teenth sonnet bears this title: “Di Pieraccio 
detto per la morte di Dante, che morl d di 5 di 
SMenbre 13S1 ...” As every Dante student 
knows, the day on which Dante, according to 
Boccaccio's words in his Vita di Dante, “ ren¬ 
dered the fatigued spirit to his Creator ” was 
Holy Cross day (“ nel dl che la esaltazione 
della 8anta Croce si celebra dalla Cbiesa ”) or 
the fourteenth day of September, 1321 (c/. Opere 
di Boccaccio, Fir. 1833, vol. xv., p. 36; Balbo, 
Vita di Dante, p. 422; Scarf-sxzini, Vita di Dante, 

p. 126). 

Now, if we bear in mind that the old style 
of our calendar was not abandoned before the 
year 1582 by order of Gregoiy XIII., the 
difference of nine days between these two dates 
will be _ readily understood. Otherwise the' 
date which is now commonly established would 
have to be tested by further researches. I need 


scarcely mention that Giovanni Villani’s incom¬ 
plete date, viz., the “month of July,” 1321 
{cf. Cronica, 1. ix., c. 134), has never met with 
approvaL 

From Tedaldi’s sonnet we learn, at the same 
time, how greatly Dante was esteemed by his 
contemporaries, when he is eulogised with no 
leas praise than Giov. Villani bestowed on him 
{cf. Cronica, L ix., c. 134). For Tedaldi calls 
him: “ II dolce nostro maestro, il sommo autor, 
che fu pin copioso in iscienza che Catone o 
Donato ower Gualtieri.” H. Krebs. 


SCIENCE. 

The Student's Arabic-EnglUh Dictionary, By 
F. Steingass. (W. H. Allen.) 

Students of literary Arabic in this country 
have much reason to be grateful to Dr. 
Steingass for this laborious and conscientious 
work, which, for the first time in English, 
furnishes them, in a compact and convenient 
form, with a trustworthy authority to aid 
them in their progress through the wide field 
of Arabic prose literature. Hitherto, unless 
they knew Latin, German, or French, they 
have had to depend for the assistance they 
required on Richardson’s (or Johnson’s) Per¬ 
sian and Arabic Dictionary, a composite and 
antiquated work intended mainly for students 
of Persian, and now extremely scarce and 
costly, or on Catafago’s ill-digested and very 
inadequate vocabulary. The superiority of 
Dr. Steingass’s lexicon to these is so manifest 
that it is certain at once to take their place 
in the small world of Oriental study, and 
may, we hope, in the course of time even 
arrive at the unique distinction of a second 
edition. 

The author has taken as his model the 
excellent Sandworterbuch of Arabic and Ger¬ 
man by Dr. Adolf Wahrmund, and has fol¬ 
lowed his original in arranging the Arabic 
words, as they would appear in a dictionary 
of an European tongue, according to the 
alphabetical order of the forms actually in 
use, and not, as in most Arabio lexicons, 
according to the alphabetical order of their 
roots. There can be no doubt that such an 
arrangement greatly diminishes the time and 
labour spent in looking up a word. With the 
customary root-order, the radicals have first 
to be ascertained, and the eye then carried 
down a list, often very lengthy, of derivatives 
arranged under the root. The inconveniences 
of this system are specially felt with words 
derived from weak roots and with broken 
plurals, which it is often difficult at once to 
refer to their originals. On the other hand, 
the labour spent in looking through a 
whole list of derived forms under each root 
is repaid by the insight which it gives 
into the word-building capacities of the lan¬ 
guage, and the word sought for is fixed 
in the mind in its natural association with 
other developments from the same radical, 
instead of being regarded as a mere isolated 
sound without kith or kin. The advantage of 
the first .plan is the greater readiness with 
which the meaning of the text under transla¬ 
tion is ascertained, that of the second the 
wider knowledge which is gained of the lan¬ 
guage. There is certainly room for both in the 
requirements of the student, and for this 
reason Dr. Steingass’s book will be welcome 
to many who are already provided with Frey- 
tag or Lane. We question, however, the 


usefulness of multiplying, as has been done 
here, under their servile letters forms which 
are perfectly regular and easy to find under 
the root, and are given there as well. The 
author has shown under each verbal root the 
infinitives {nomina vorbi) of the derived con¬ 
jugations. Why then was it necessary to swell 
the book by entering under alif some hun¬ 
dreds of infinitives of the forms if'dl, infi'dl, 
ifti'dl, and ietifdl, or under td those of the 
forms tafil, tafa“ul, and tafd‘ulf No one 
who is competent to use the dictionary at all 
could hesitate to look for these where they 
are given, under their proper roots. To 
eliminate such words (and other ordinary and 
simple formations like the nomina agentie et 
patientie), in ull cases where they do not bear 
some special sense not referrible to their posi¬ 
tion in the verbal paradigm, would reduce the 
bulk, and therefore the cost, of the volume 
without in the least taking away from its 
usefulness. It is impossible to show in a dic¬ 
tionary all the forms which can be developed, 
according to the rules of grammar, from an 
Arabic root; and there is really no more 
reason why such derivatives as these should 
be given than there is for similarly including 
the persons of the imperfect or imperative. 

In the arrangement of meanings under 
verbal roots Dr. Steingass has, we imagine, 
generally followed his original, which is based 
on excellent authorities. There is, however, 
considerable room for improvement in - the 
classification and grouping of the different 
significations, which often present a bewilder¬ 
ing and disconnected appearance. Thus under 
the verb tamma we read—“ poison; grant a 
particular favour; be granted particularly; 
purpose, resolve upon; stop; mend; make 
peace; examine closely; meet with the 
poisonous wind tamdm.” The last of these 
meanings (which, the author has omitted 
to state, belongs to the passive summa 
only) should evidently be coupled with 
the first; “poison’’ is hardly adequate, 
since the verb means to put poison into 
food as well as to administer poison to 
another person. Of the other meanings, 

“ stop ” is ambiguous, as there is nothing to 
show whether it means to stop a gap, to 
remain, or to leave off; and the rest are not 
properly grouped. The verb really inoludes 
two principal senses (1), to poison (a denom¬ 
inative from eamm, poison^, and (2) to make 
or mend a hole (a denominative from tamm 
or eumm, hole); from the latter are derived 
the tropical senses, first, of probing, examin¬ 
ing, purposing, aiming; and secondly, of 
repairing a breach and making peace. There 
are few articles of any length under verbal 
roots which are not open to like criticism. 
Another serious deficiency under this head is 
the too frequent omission of the prepositions 
required to complete the senses assigned to 
the verbs. Thus jSa is said to mean “ come, 
come with, bring ”; but the last two senses 
arise only when the verb is construed with 
hi. Raghiba with ild is said to mean “ desire, 
crave, wish for, incline to”; it should be 
with ft : the verb with ild means to address 
a petition to some one—a sense which Dr. 
Steingass wrongly attributes to it without any 
preposition at all. Dhahaba is said to mean 
“think, deem,” no preposition being men¬ 
tioned; it is only when construed with ild 
that the verb has this meaning. Bafaha is 
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said to mean “ pardon ” ; it does bo only ^yhen 
followed by ‘an. 

While the lexical portion of the work, 
notwithstanding these shortcomings, is gener¬ 
ally good and full under verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives, that which deals with the huruf or 
particles and other auxiliary words is often 
very defective, although it is on the right 
interpretation of these important elements 
that the understanding of a sentence gener¬ 
ally depends. The treatment, for instance, 
of inna, anna, an is most confused and 
meagre; no one would suspect from the 
explanations given that these words had any 
relation to one another. The articles on idh, 
id/id (idhan with nun is omitted altogether), 
are unsatisfactory and incorrect. Under hal 
we are referred to h ayya, where hal does not 
appear at all; even if it did, h ayyahal has no 
connexion with the interrogative hal. The 
only rendering given for hill is “ totality, the 
whole of, all of,” which might do tor jam!, 
but ignores the important difference between 
kullun with tanwtn, hull followed by a 
definito substantive, and lull followed by 
an indefinite substantive. Lau, the hypo¬ 
thetical particle for that which is not con¬ 
templated as happening, is not discriminated 
from in, the simple conditional “ if.” All 
that is given under Id is “ not; no (followed 
by the accusative, as Id aid la-hu, ‘he has 
no father ’),” which is an obviously in¬ 
adequate account of the Id ndfiyatu-l-jin*, 
makes no reference to the omission of the 
tanioin, and adduces as an example a phrase 
which the grammarians have failed to 
reconcile with the rule (which requires Id 
aba la-hu).* It is impossible to explain the 
use of the particles without liberal illustra¬ 
tions ; and to this some of the room saved by 
the omission of needless derived forms might 
profitably be devoted. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Steingass has 
throughout ignored the frdJb, without due 
observance of which no knowledge of the 
faiceties of classical Arabic is possible; a still 
graver fault is the neglect of the hamzah, so 
that imruun has to be looked for under amr, 
mar'un under mart. His principle has been to 
present the words in their consonantal form 
only, as they would appear in a text not 
supplied with vowels. But even in such a 
text tashdid and hamzah are generally sup¬ 
plied ; and it is the business of a dictionary to 
show us the words in their complete shape, 
not in that abbreviated one which they 
assume on ly f or the convenience of the ready 
writer. ¥e have noticed some singular 
omissions of very common words; 'abnd is not 
given as the plural of ibn ; nor have we been 
able to find astanah, kala', d halama. A few 
of the renderings are not exactly English: 
"scabious” for ajrab is not happy; okit is 
hardly " congelated cream”; ist (the plural 
of which is 'astdh not istdt) does not mean 
“foundation,” nor is Mi "fundamental.” 
Perhaps it is pardonable that “ guide ” should 
have been given among the meanings of 
mahdi, though it is one which it is impossible 
that that word should bear. Dr. Steingass 
rightly gives no countenance to the recently 
invented form tnuhdl. 

* Is it possible that this correct form is intended 
in the enigmatical “ lib-a lak-a, ‘ you must by all 
means,’ ” which occurs a little lower down P II so, 
the form and the meaning are both wrongly given. 


It is unfortunate, if inevitable, that a notice 
such as this of so praiseworthy and meritorious 
a work as that of Dr. Steingass should deal 
rather with deficiencies than with excellen¬ 
cies. We can only hope that the real deserts 
of the book may win for it so large a sale that 
a second edition may soon be called for, in 
which the defects here noticed can be supplied. 
So useful a book should certainly be brought 
within the means of the greatest possible 
number of those who take an interest in its 
subject. We suppose publishers understand 
their business; but we must confess that to 
ask for a volume containing less than the 
letterpress of a single part of Lane a price 
more than twice as great seems to us hardly 
the way to effect that desirable object. They 
manage these things much better in Germany. 

C. J. Lyall. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

[We quote the following from the New York 
Critic of July 18:] 

“ Last week’s sessions of the American Philological 
Association were held in the Sloane Labora¬ 
tory at Yale. This is the second time within its 
existence of seventeen yean that the association 
has met at the old New Haven college. About 
sixty members, with many visitors, were present 
at the opening meeting on Tuesday after¬ 
noon. Dr. Thomas D. Goodell, of Hartford, read 
the first paper, on ‘The Quantity of Verse in 
English,’ in which he maintained that quantity 
and not accent is the determining law in English, 
no less than in Greek and Latin, verse. This was 
a pet theory of the late Sidney Lanier. Prof. 
March suggested its verification or disproval by a 
count and classification of the whole number of 
syllables in Chaucer, Shakspere and Milton, but 
no one volunteered to undertake the task. Prof. 
Bemadotte Perrin, of Western Reserve College, 
followed with an essay on ‘ Equestrianism in the 
Doloneia.’ His conclusion was that Odysseus and 
Diomed both rode back to camp, bareback, on 
the captured chariot horses of the slaughtered 
Rhoesus. 

“ In the evening. Prof. W. W. Goodwin de¬ 
livered his inaugural address as President. After 
reviewing the history of the association, he spoke 
at length on the subject of ‘ The American School 
at Athens.’ The Greek Government has presented 
a tract of land to the school, and twenty thousand 
dollars are needed to erect a building upon it. Prof. 
Goodwin mode an eloquent plea for the necessary 
means to take advantage of the generous gift of 
the Greeks. On Wednesday morning ‘ The Tibeto- 
Burman Group of Languages ’ were treated of b’ 
Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. Then Pro! 
March read a paper on ‘ The Neo-Grammarians,’ 
which took the form of a review of Prof. 
Sievers’s part of the article on ‘Philology’ 
in the last volume of the Encyclopaedia Eritan- 
nica. Prof. Sievers is a ‘ neo - grammarian,’ 
and Prof. March, who is not, criticised his theories 
somewhat severely. Prof. W. D. Whitney, who 
wrote the other part of the Britannica article, and 
was highly praised for it by The Athenaeum at the 
expense of Dr. Sievers, came to his feet, when 
Prof. March had finished speaking, to say that the 
new school of grammarians had undoubtedly done 
much good work, although he could not feel that 
they had materially shaken the position of the 
older grammarians. An essay on 1 The Genesdogy 
of Words,’ by Prof. M. W. Easton, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, was read by Prof. W. B. Owen, of Lafayette 
College. Prof. R. B. Richardson, of Dartmouth, 
spoke of ‘ The Reluctance to Appeal to the Sense 
of Sight in Greek Tragedy.’ The point he desired 
to make was, that the dramatists avoided intro¬ 
ducing battle and murder scenes, &c., only when 
they could not, frbm physical or mechanical 
limitations, be presented in a way to insure 
illusion. Dr. Isaac H. Hall read a paper on an 
unpublished Greek MS. in the Astor Library, con¬ 
taining an introduction to Hesiod’s Work* and 
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Day, with numerous interlinear glosses. ‘ The 
Roots of the Sanskrit Language’ was the subject 
of an important paper read on Wednesday evening 
by Prof. Whitney, who has finished, and is about 
to publish as a supplement to bis Sanskrit grammar, 
a complete classified and dated list of all the 
genuine Sanskrit roots. 

“The most popular essay of the session was 
one on ‘ Negro English,’ which originally 
appeared in Anglia last year. Its author, 
Prof. J. A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee 
University, is a life-long resident of the South, 
and has made a special study of the whole 
subject of American negro .speech—of which, in¬ 
deed, he has constructed a grammar and compiled 
a glossary. In his paper read before the philolo¬ 
gists on Wednesday last, he said that there are 
several distinctly marked dialects of this En g l i sh , 
prevailing respectively in Virginia, on the seacoast 
of South Carolina and Georgia, and through the 
middle and southern States. It has been impossible 
to register scientifically the varied phenomena of 
negro phonetics, or to reproduce the quite in¬ 
describable shades of intonation with which the 
sounds are uttered; but an effort has been 
made to approximate to a correct reproduction 
of the pronunciation by an imitative orthography 
and by key-words serving to show the dialectal 
variations of different localities. The humour and 
naivete of the negro are features which must not 
bo overlooked in gauging his intellectual calibre. 
Much of his talk is baby-talk, of an exceed¬ 
ingly attractive sort to those to the manner born. 
He deals in hyperbole, in rhythm, in picture words, 
like the poet. The slang, which is an ingrained 

E art of his being, as deep-dyed as his skin, is with 
im not mere word distortion; it is his verbal breath 
of life, caught from his surroundings and wrought 
up into the wonderful figure speech, specimens of 
which were given by the speaker under the head of 
negroisms. The results of a total abstraction of 
all means of self-cultivation from the field of negro 
life were clearly enough seen in the representations 
which followed of his treatment of the English 
tongue. Negro-English is an car-language alto¬ 
gether, a language built up on what the late Prof. 
Haldemann, of Pennsylvania, called ‘ otosis,’ an 
error of ear. The only wonder is how the negro 
could have caught the rapidly uttered sounds of 
the language spoken around him so truly, and 
reproduced them so ingeniously, transmitting 
what he had learned in a form so comparatively un¬ 
spoiled. The fertility of the negro dialect is really 
wonderful, not only in the ingenious distortion of 
words by which new and startling significance is 
given to common English words, but more 
especially in the domain of imitation of sounds, 
cries, and animal utterance. To the negro all 
nature is alive, replete with inteljigence; the 
whispering, tinkling, hissing, booming, mutter¬ 
ing, ‘ zoonin,’ around him, are full of mysterious 
hints ond suggestions, which he reproduces in 
words that imitate, often strikingly, the poetic 
and multiform messages which nature sends him 
through his auditory nerve. He is on intimate 
terms with the wild animals and buds, the flora 
and fauna of the immense stretches of pine-woods 
among which for generations his habitation has 
been pitched. The negro passion for music aud 
for rnythmio utterance has often been remarked. 
A negro sermon nearly always rises to a pitch of 
exaltation at which ordinary prose accent, 
intonation, and word-order are too tame to express 
the streaming emotion within. The sermon be¬ 
comes a cry, a poem, an improvisation. It is intoned 
with melodious energy; it is full of _ scraps of 
Scripture in poem form, and to say that it becomes 
an orgy of figures and metaphors, sobbed or 
shouted out with the voice of Boanerges, is hardly 
going too far. , 

“Other papers read were by Prof. Goodwin, 

‘ On the Relation of the wpittpoi to the rguriotis in 
the Attic Senate’; by Prof. W. S. Scarborough, 
of Wilberforce University, on ‘ Fatalism in Homer 
and Virgil ’; by Dr. 0. K. Nelson, on ‘ The Gothic 
Bible of Ulfilas ’; by Prof. Whitney, on ‘ Tha 
Sixth and Seventh Aorists in Sanskrit ’; by Prof. 
T. D. Seymour, of Yale, on ‘The Feminine Caesura 
in Homer ’; by Prof. Samuel Porter, of Washing¬ 
ton, on ‘ The Position of the Larynx in certain 
Articulations'; by Dr. E. G. Sihler, on a Number 
of Scattered Passages in Euripides, Sophocles, 
Xenophon, ancj other Greek Author ’; by Jfc. A- S. 
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Gatschet, on ‘ The Affinity of the Cheroki to the 
Iroquois Dialects ’; by the Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, 
of New York, on ‘ The Revised Version of the Old 
Testament, and the Massoretic Text ’; and by Dr. 
Platner, oif Yale, on ‘Three Recensions of the 
It&mdyana.’ ” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The recently-founded Scottish Geographical 
Society purpose to form a loan collection of 
maps, {Hans, itineraries or guide-books, and 
views relating to Scotland, for exhibition at the 
Aberdeen meeting of the British Association 
next month. The address of the secretary is 
80a, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

The new volume in the “Nature Series” 
(Macmillan) will be Flowers, Insects, and Leaves, 
by Sir John Lubbock. 

Messrs. Bdackie & Sow will publish next 
week a new work on Practical Arithmetic, by 
Mr. John Jackson, of Belfast, containing 
several entirely new features, notably the 
“ Rule of Complementary or Incremental 
Addition,” which is substituted for the rule of 
subtraction. The author cl«im« that, in addition 
to its being a much easier and simpler method, 
it is calculated to secure a saving of thirty to 
fifty per cent, in figures in all the rules. 

The International Geological Congress, 
whose meeting was postponed last year, owing 
to the epidemic of cholera in Southern Europe, 
will hold its third meeting at Berlin on 
September 28, under the honorary presidency 
of Prof. H. von Dechen. 

Dr. Hicks has proposed, in the August 
number of the Geological Magazine, a new 
c l assifica tion of the Palaeozoic series. He pro- 
poses to arrange the Palaeozoic strata in three 
ma *ter groups—the Cambrian, the Devonian, 
Mid the Carboniferous. The Cambrian, which 
thus receives _ a greater extension than is 
commonly assigned to it, is sub-divided into 
three senes. The lowest is to be designated 
the Georgian group—a new name suggested by 
the development of the lower Cambrian beds in 
the districts bordering on St. George’s Channel. 
For the middle Cambrian, Prof. Lapworth’s 
term Ordovician is employed; while for the 
upper Cambrian the old term Silurian will be 
retained. 

Mr. Edward Stanford has sent us a revised 
edition of his large-scale map of the new 
London boroughs, according to the Redistribu¬ 
tion of (Seats Act. The artificial character of 
the boundaries is very effectively shown, though 
we could wish that each entire borough, with 
its divisions, had been uniformly coloured. On 
one point, in which we are personally in' 
terested, there is a mistake. The Liberty of 
the Rolls, here included within the borough of 
Hdbora, was, by an amendment introduced at 
the last moment, transferred to the borough of 
the Strand. 


the Dictionary proper, whioh extends to about 
750 pages, the book will also contain an Intro¬ 
duction to the Malagasy Language, written by 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins. 

We must congratulate Messrs. Gilbert & 
Rivington, the well-known polyglot printers, 
upon the specimens of oriental and foreign 
printing which {hey have recently issued in the 
form of a folio pamphlet, containing trade 
advertisements in a large number of strange 
languages. 


FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reducad prtoM (Engravings, Cbromos, 
and (Maograpbs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable fur wedding and Christmas presents.— 
0*0. Uses, lift. Strand, near Water loo- bridge. 


L'Art de la Verrerie. Par Gerspach. (Paris.) 

This is, without exception, the best book on 
the history of glass-making, regarded from an 
artistic point of view, with which we are 
acquainted. Other well-known works are 
devoted to one or other branch or period of 
production, or to the methods by which this 
invaluable material is tortured and twisted, 
cut and enamelled, scratched, engraved or 
polished, as its application may require, and 
composed in every colour, from the limpid 
purity of the diamond to the blackness of 
imitated jet. The excellent introductory 
notices in Mr. Nisbett’s catalogues of the 
Slade and the South Kensington collections 
are necesarily limited to the objects in those 
collections. The grand work of M. Achille 
Deville is restricted to the antique. Mrs 
Wallace-Dunlop’s Glass in the Old World has 
been favourably noticed, as it deserved, in the 
Academy ; while the smaller works of Apsley, 
Pellatt, A. Sanzay and others treat of the 
technical methods of the various branches of 
the manufacture. 

This volume of the excellent series of the 
“ Bibliotheque de l’Enseignement du Beaux- 
Arts ” is by the same author as the equally 
good one on Mosaics, and is full of carefully 
considered and arranged matter, with abundant 
historical and documentary references. With¬ 
out pretending to more than an introductory 
consideration of the subject, which thoroughly 
to treat wonld necessitate far larger and more 
ponderous tomes, this little book, though 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Rev. E. Droese, of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, has published an Introduction 
to the Malto Language and a Mai to Vocabu¬ 
lary- Malto is the name of the language spoken 
by the Pahans, or hill men, near Bhagalpur, in 
Bengal, who call themselves Malers, or “men.” 
It possesses a philological interest, as being 
generally considered the most northerly off¬ 
shoot of the Dravidian family of speech whioh 
prevails throughout all Southern India. Mr. 
Droese, while recognising Dravidian elements, 
e.g., the prononns and the first two numerals, 
points out that it differs from the Dravidian 
type in many essential points. 

The Rev. J , Richar dson, of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, has nearly ready for publication 
* new ttalagtay-EngUn Dictionary, Besides 


full as an egg,” is stimulating to the 
appetite for more from the same able baud. 

Commencing with the antique of Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Greece, the glass productions 
of the Romans and of those working under 
their sway are thoughtfully considered, and 
reference made to unique examples in the 
unrivalled collection of the museum at Naples. 
Of the curious and rare reticulated cups 
referred to at p. 48, one, not here referred to, 
was found in perfect condition at Cologne 
shortly before our Queen, then travelling in 
Germany, had stopped at Deutz. The discover 
having been communicated to the royal party, 
an hour was fixed, on the morning of their 
departure, for the eup to be brought for her 
Majesty’s inspection with the idea of acquisi¬ 
tion. Its owner started with the precious 
glass; but, as he approached, the long bridge 
of boats opened, and an endless line of rafts 
and barges were so slow in passing through 
that the appointed time passed away, and the 
royal party had proceeded on their journey 
before the disappointed possessor could cross 
to the hotel. If our memory serves us rightly, 


this cup was afterwards bought by King 
Louis of Bavaria, and is now at Munich. 

One unique example, as we believe, of the 
use of glass with metal in Roman times, now in 
the British Museum, is not referred to here. It 
is an oviform cup of silver, pierced with lateral 
holes, into which a lining of dark blue glass 
has been blown; this, swelling through the 
orifices at the sides, projects in convex form, 
giving the effect of cahochon sapphires set ou 
the outer surface of the cup. It was found in 
Italy. 

Where so much is excellent we regret 
the necessity of differing from the author’s 
accuracy and taste where he states that (p. 58) 

‘ Lo vase de Portland a donnfe naissance au 
genre Anglais Wedgwood, qui est le nom d’un 
fabricant de porcelaine; le fond des pieces est 
d’un bleu mat, la decoration est oomposee de 
figures et d’ornaments en pate blanche. L’aspect 
general est froid, terne, et sans aucune vibra¬ 
tion ; il ne rappelle le verre en aucune faejon 
et ne fait pas valoir les qualites de la porce¬ 
laine,” &c. 

Such condemnation of one of the choicest 
productions of ceramic art is unworthy of so 
'.earned and discriminating a writer. 

The division treating of Eastern glass is 
excellent. After reference to the statements 
of Theophilus and others on the glass produced 
in Byzantium, he passes on to the productions 
of Persia, Damascus, and Arabia, instancing 
the cup of Chosroes and other known im¬ 
portant pieces of later date and so-called 
Arabian production ; but hinting (p. 90) the 
reasonable doubt as to what real and practical 
native art ever existed among the Arabs, or 
whether they were not more apt in adopting and 
adapting the arts of the countries they overran. 
An interesting account of the dispersion of 
the treasure of the Eatimite Calif Mostausser 
Billah in 1062, and many valuable references, 
enrich this section of the work. The mag¬ 
nificent enamelled pieces produced during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries 
gradually ceased before the rising sun of the 
Venetian factories in the fifteenth, whence, in 
later time, lamps to order were exported to 
the East, as proved by the document of 1569 
discovered by M. Yriarte in the archives of 
the Frari. Thence also glass makers went to 


teach their art at Shiraz, as they did to their 
nearer European neighbours. 

The section on “L’Occident” is equally 
well done, that portion devoted to the Venetian 
being enriched with much documentary refer¬ 
ences. Our space will not permit us to do 
more than glance at the abundant matter in 
this little book, which, full as it is, one leaves 
with the wish for more of equal excellence. 
The portion devoted to the glass productions 
of France is, however, unduly amplified, her 
productions before the advent of Venetian 
artists, to whom the rare enamelled pieces 
may be attributed, being of ordinary character 
and in no way superior to those of neighbour¬ 
ing countries. Writing of the glass of Poitou 
M. Gerspach admits, “ Nous so mines obliges 
de reconnaitre que le perfectionnement con¬ 
siderable introduit dans la decoration vers le 
milieu du XVI” siecle coincide avec l’arrivee 
des Italiens.” Window-glass seems to have 
been a production of considerable importance; 
and also glass for mirrors, for which Nor¬ 
mandy claims the important invention of 
moulded plate (glam coaUes) i# 1688 , ] by 
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her son Louis-Lucas de N4hon, director of pratiquer pour la ddgager at se mirent & defoncer 

the royal factory at Paris, whence the finest le •“ avec loa Le desappointement fut 

, . J ■! i n 11 i j grand de ne trouver au lieu de pieces d’or, 

I a too Tirnro nvrvnrTnrl rr\ all the mArln ° ... . .. . _ . ' 


plates were exported to all the world. 

Perhaps too little space is given in the 
volume to the glass of Germany, Bohemia, 


que des delate de calcaire et des tessons de poteries; 
puis on se persuade qu’en creusant plus profon- 
ddment on aerait plus heureux. Vingt hommes 


momies des princes qui rdgnaient k Siout, il J 
a quelques milliers d’anndes: oeux d’entre eux 
qui sont en diorite et en granit noir tachete de 
blanc ressemblent trop aux coupes qu'on de terre 
k Sakkarah pour ne pas remonter jusqu’a la 
IV« ou & la v* dynasties. L'examen des lieux 
m'avait d’abord inclind k penser que le hasard 


the Low Countries and Spain the latter very perdirent deux mois entiers il retoumer la terre, m'avait d’abord inclind il penser que le hasard 

inadequate. We ’ trust, however, that the 8 T succ6s bien entendu: El-Khozkm n'avait nous avait conduit dans le repairs d’un faux- 
, J, j , J i v th i f qu’un monument u donner et nous le tenions. monnayeur; mais les coins, les moules, les mar- 


, -, , 1 , _ . ,, , . UU UU IUUUUUWUU U UUUUC 1 DU UUUU 1 C UDUIDUD. 

valuable documents collected by the late -‘A Siout, 1’ emotion fut plus vive et mieux jus- 
much regretted Baron Ch. DavilUer, and his tifide. Les Algeriens et les Tunisiens ont en 
MS. notes on Spanish glass, which he was Egypte une reputation de sorciers bien dtablie. 


teaux, les pinces, tout 1’attirail de la frappe 
manquaint. Cette hypothkse dcartde, une autre 
me vint naturellement il l’esprit. L’alchimie, 


engaged in embodying in an exhaustive work d ® c “ Moghrebins persuade il deux Grecs proscrite sdvkrement par les lois chrdtiennes et 

v 4. au a- t u: aa _qirnn tresor antique etait cache dans le cimetiere musulmanes, avait besom de myst&re ; elle exigeait 

on tne subject at tne time ot ms suaaen ^ an a,w.. <i« rlamanrl^want. I nn rfnia rlaa ^vnnotinna fl’nonrif onvniiallaa lina 


de Drongah, au sud de Siout: ils demandfcrent parfois des Evocations d*esprit auxquelles une 


seizure and death, may be completed by an l’autorisation de l’y chercher sous la surveillance tombe etait favorable. La chambre de Drongah 


able hand. d’un employe du Mus6e. Aprks quelques con- etait done un hypogee ancien transform^ en 

The glass works of England and of China jurations preliminaixes, le magicien indiqua l’en- laboratoire par un fanatique dn grand oeuvre. Le 
„„ -ii. droit precis ; il six metres de la surface ou tas de terre noire me fournit une preuve decisive 

are dismissed with scant courtesy, considenng ^^ignit j e rocher, il huit mktres plus bas uu bloc il l’appui de cette opinion: une pinede jetde sur 
their excellence m quality or in art; live c 6da sous les coups de pic et les ouvriers tom- une pikee de cuivre rougie au feu, la teignit en 
pages to the former and four to the latter bkrent pele-mele dans une chambre grossikrement blanc, comma rarsenic dee philosophee. J’aurais 
Acting but a meagre allowance. The volume dquarrie, dont 1’entree ancieime dtait bouchee par dcsird le recueillir et le soumettre aux recherchea 
closes with a good didactic rhume on the un cboulement de la voute. Un four en briques, des savants competent*, mais nos Arabes, plus 
, **,, . . . , encore mum de sa porte en metal, plus de deux verses que nous aux sciences secretes, avaient 

P^PP^ 688 , ana , e principles on cen ts vases en pierre et en bronze de forme diverse, reoonnu du premier coup ce dont il s’agissait et 


etait done nn hypogde ancien transformd en 
laboratoire par un fanatique du grand oeuvre. Le 
tas de terre noire me fournit une preuve decisive 
il l’appui de cette opinion: one pinede jetde snr 
une piece de cuivre rougie an fen, la teignit en 


progress 


artistic principles 


- - - . ... „» .... „„ ......... reconnu du premier coup ce dont il s’agissait et 

which the manufacture and decoration of quelques feuilles d’or roulees, epaisses d’un quart avaient tout emporte, 

glass should be conducted. All who study de millimetre et, dans un coin, un tas de terre “11 faut bien le dire, le plupart des petites 
the history and development of this interest- noire, luisante, grasse au toucher: plafond et locality ne nous reservent pas aussi bonne aubaine 
• „ murs, tout etait enduit d’une couohe de suie. Les qu’El-Khozam ou Drongah: ce qu’elles nous livrent 

mg branch of art industry and manufacture trava ’ ux aTaient attir6 dba le d4but une foule de plug> c . est la momie B et le ^ obUier fu n eraire. 

miut secure a copy of this multum in panto, curieux telle qu’il avait fallu la presence de deux Le savant Peiresc rapporte dans une de ses lettres, 
which is abundantly illustrated with en- soldats de police pour la contenir. Si tdt que la la jolie histoire d’uu pharmacien de ses amis qui 

_ * ___ _ 1 # 1 1 _nnimAlln an vAnnn/lft nn dnltAn In tnmnllo Anlnfn • nn nnnwnif nn nnnnnvnn X n.*n<«n Jnn fiMnelnna 


gravings made expressly for the work. 

C. Dbuby E. Fobtitum. 


M. MASPERO’S REPORT ON HIS LATEST tresor appartenait il 1’administration qui, seule, 

BV/V A TT A mTf\xra TXT wmrn'n ouait rirnif /I’an riianAScr aa rmiaa ’ \faia lit 


nouvelle se repandit au-dehors, le tumulte 6clata; ne pouvait se procurer k auoun prix des Egyptians 
les habitants de Drongah, qui sont Coptes, accou- de qualite pour fabriquer la pondre demomie dont 
rurent en masse avec des batons et voulurent les medecins usaient beaucoup X cette epoque: ses 
descendre dans le trou pour tout piller. On correspondants d’ Alexandrie disaient que les cime- 
essaya d’abord de parlementer avec eux: * Le ticres anciens etaient epuisea et que les indigenes. 


EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


tresor appartenait il 1’administration qui, seule, toujours ingenieux quand il s’agit de tromper le 
avait droit d’eu disposer il sa guise.’ Mats ils prochain, en etaient reduits il fabriquer de fausses 
refusaient de rieu entendre. ‘Qui est votre ad- momies pour repondre aux demandes qu’on leur 


S B have received, through Miss Amelia B. ministration? Nous ne la connaissons pas, nous adressait d’Europe. Da allaient pendant la nuit 
wards, the following Report by M. Maspero ne sommes pas ses serviteurs. Get or a ett mis U deterrer les morts de la veille, de preference les 
of his excavations in Egypt during the past par nos piires, il est k nous, si vous y touchez, Juifs on les Chretiens, les seohaient an four, les 


winter, which we print verbatim :] 

I. 

“Marietta n’aimait pas les petites localites: 


nous vous frapperons et votre sang retombera sur enveloppaient do vieux chiffons, et les expediaient 


vous, car vous 6tes des voleurs et des strangers.’ 
Pendant le dC>bat, les habitants d’un village musul- 
man etaient survenus et r6clamaient lour part, 


a Marseille, comma momies authentiques, ce dont 
les pauvres malades souffraient grandement. U 
est facheux que ce joli remMe soit passe de mode 


c’6tait, disait-il, perdre son temps que s’orrSter il mais, au premier mot, les gens de Drongah se en medicine, car nous avons de terre depuis le mois 
Gaou el Kebir, quand on avait devant soi des jetftrent sur eux: ‘Cet or a 6tc trouve en terre de Fevrier 1884, de quoi approvisionner toutes les 
champs de fouille aussi riches que ceux de 8ak- copte, et nous sommes Coptes. Vous au contraire, drogueries du monde, & Edfou, il (Kbelein k 
karah, de Thfebes et d’Abydos. Je crois quant voag etes des musulmans et les tombes de vos Akhmlm. 

il moi que la plupart des sites qu’il negligeait ne pires sont en Arabie: allez chercher la-baa l’or Du haut des pylones d’Edfou, on aperijoit vers 
m^ritent pas ce dedain. J’ai l’habitude de leur cm’ils ont enfoui. et laissez-nous celui aue nos l’Ouest. dans la montaime. l’ouverture de aueloues 


des inscriptions royalea, des steles, des tombeaux; ment de soldats, mane 
tous ont rendu des objets curieux pour l’ctude des baionnette au canon, 
moeurs et de la vie privee: si pen qu’on ydeconvre, musulmans et ohriitiens s’etaient 
notre connaissance de Phistoire y gagne, et les preparaient il s’empari 
salles dn Mns4e bo remplissent. fa discussion au mom 


qu’ils ont enfoui, et laissez-nous celui que nos l’Ouest, dans la montagne, l’ouverture de quelques 
pdres ont cache pour nous dans notre pays.’ grottes. Qu’elle aient ete peroees do main 
CV:tait une petite querelle religieuse en surcroit d’homme et employes comma sepultures, le fait 
de l’emeute: tandis qu’elle faisait rage, undetache- est incontestable; mala elles ont ete si soigneuse- 
ment de soldats, mand£ en hate de 8iout, arrivait ment devastees qu’on n’y voit plus aucune trace 


Il n’etait que temps, ear d’hieroglyphos ou de figures. "Au-dessous, dans 
s’etaient reconcilies et se la plaine, des ossements humains, des eclats de 


preparaient il s’emparer du butin, sauf a reprendre bois, des tessons epars et tous les indices d’un 
la discussion au moment du partage. L’or 6tait petit cimetidre greco-romain. Avec la meilleure 


u est panois le nasara qui Be cnarge a attirer de bas titre et en quantitc mmime: on en estima volonte du monde, on ne peut y reconnaitre 
l’attention sur ces points secondaires. Depuis que la valeur il dix-huit cents francs dans nn des 1’emplacement de la n£cropole prinoipale, oelle 
je leur ai accorde moitie de la trouvaille, lea fellahs, bazars du Oaire. Mais u Siout l’imagination oil reposaient les grands-prdtres d’Horus et les 
toujours ^ 1’ affutdea antiquites, ne manquentpas populaire se monte ais£ment: le jour memo on princes d’ApoUonospolis. Apr£s trois annees de 
de nous indiquer les monuments trop gros ou trop ovaluait le tresor au kilogramme, le lendemain recherches, nous en avons trouvd une partie auprds 
lourds poor qu’il soit prudent de les voler. Au auboisseauet im mois aprds on ne causait dans du village d’El Qa^&a, il deux heures au sud 
mois de D£cembre, 1884, des ouvriers qui foraient la campagne que des seize ardebs (environ 8158 d’Edfou. C’est un tertre en mauvais’grds mele de 
un puits k quelqne distance d’El-Khozam, il six litres) d’or deoouverts il Siout par radministration calcaire, haut de vingt mistres il peine et il moitie 
lienes au nord de Thdbes, mirent an jour des restes des fouilles. noyo dans 1? sable. Il est travers£ en tout sens 

do mnrs en briques, au milieu desquels gisait une “ Restalt il expliquer la presence de tant d’objets par des galeries horizontales ou vertioales, separees 
dalle longue de trois metres ou k peu prea. Eu disparates dans la chambre mysterieuso. Le par des parols si minces qn’elles ont cedis sous le 
Orient, toute dalle cache un tresor: les recits foumeau 6tait d’aspect et de fai;on relativement poids de la vofite et se sont affondrees en pins d’un 
veridiques des Mi lie et une Nuite sont lk pour le modernc: je ne pense pas qu’on puisse en reporter endroit, Un seul puite carr£, de deux mktres de 


evaluait le tresor au kilogramme, le lendemain recherches, nous en avons trouvd une partie auprks 
au boisseau et un mois aprks on ne causait dans du village d’El Qac;aa, k deux heures au sud 
la campagne que des seize ardebs (environ 3158 d’Edfou. C’est un tertre en mauvais'grds mele de 
litres) d’or deoouverts k Siout par l’administration calcaire, haut de vingt mktres k peine et k moitid 
des fouilles. noyo dans le sable. Il est traversd en tout sens 


dure et realsta, les voisins accoururent, puis la dk ktre recueillis dans les tombes les plus vieilles d’oh l’on passe dans une salle plus vaste encore, 
police, qui susp- .: dit lea travaux jusqu’au moment de la montagne. H n'est pas rare aujourd’hui Les cadavres n'y etaient pas entasses comma ils 
oh je viendrais inspecter les lieux. Les murs encore de rencontrer chez les fellahs des objets sont dans les hypogdes ordinaires: ils occupent 
marquaient l'emplacement d'nne chapelle fund- antiques qui ont dtd detournes de leur destination des niches dtroites oblongues, disposees en dtages 
raire, constnute par un seigneur thdDain de la primitive et sorvent aux usages journaliers de la comma les loculi des catacombes romaines. Ils 
XI" dynastde; la dalle dtait uue^ stkle renversde, vie; des tasses en albatre oh coula le via des libations sont noirs, cassants, saturds de bitnme, et enve- 
taillde en forme de porte et dediee k la memoire renferment la provision de tabac d’une famille, et loppds k peine de deux tours de bandelettos appli- 
du propridtaire. Laisee r le morceau en place eut l’un des beaux vases en bronze du musde dtait sur quees si etroitement que les reliefs du buste et les 
^ le llvrer k une destruction certaine: nons le feu, plein de fkves, quand j’eus la chance de traits du visage se dessinent sous le maillot. Les 
lemevflmes malgrd le poids et les dimensions, le ddcouvrir a Qouft, en 1883, dans une hutte. deux chambres renfermaient trois oents anmoins 
Plus de cent personnes s’dtaient assembldes de .. ‘ 


1 un des beaux vases en bronze du musde dtait sur quees si dtroitement que les reliefs du buste et les 
le feu, plein de fkves, quand j’eus la chance de traits du visage se dessinent sous le maillot. Les 
le ddcouvrir k Qouft, en 1883, dans une hutte. deux chambres renfermaient trois oents an moins 
L'adaptation aux besoins du menage des ustensiles de ees momies, les unes encore dtendues k leur 
ddposds dans les tombes devait etre bien plus place primitive, les antres jetdes k terre et dd- 


j* ii aB cen “ P ersonnes 8 e ” lenl assemDiees ae L, adaptation anx besoins du menage des ustensiles de ees momies, les unes encore dtendues k leur 
dix lieuea k la ronde et attendaient avee impatience ddposes dans les tombes devait etre bien plus place primitive, les antres jetdes k terre et dd- 
qu on eut termind l’opdration; dks que la pierre frequente encore au temps des chrdtiens et pendant vi-raiUeos. On releva dans la premikre chambre, 
fut en route vers le flenve, elles se preeioitkrent les premiers sikcles de l’lslkm. Beaucoup des deux beaux cartonnages d’dpoque grdco-romaine, 
dans la tranchde que nous arions dte obliges de vases de Drongah ont appartenu certainement aux points et dords magniflquement, mais pourris et 
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tombant sons le doigt a la moindre pression, puis 
one moitte d’epitaphe greoque en Ten barbares. 
La pierre qui la portait avait 6t6 brisee dans 
l'antiquite, et lea fragments en avaient send 
probablement 1 caler les momies pendant lee 
demigres c4r£moniea, car les faces et la cassure 
dtaient souiltea de bitume. Grace it ces menus 
details et aux inscriptions mutitees dea deux 
cartonnages, il eat facile de reoonstituer l’histoire 
de ce tombeau. II ayait appartenu vers la fin de 
l’epoque ptotemaique il deux membresde la famille 
feodale qui gouyemait it Edfou et y exercait au 
t om du roi l’autorite civile et religieuse. Un ou 
deux stedes plus tard, yen le temps de Septime 
Sev&re, il 6tait d£j& abandoned et rut transform^ 
en une sorte de fosse commune obi'on emmagasina 
les momies dee employes inferieurs du temple et 
de leun parents. Tout trahit en elles la misfire 
et Vignorance: nulle inscription, nulle figure, nul 
amnlette, pas meme un scare We, et leur dfnument 
est si bien connu des Arabes du yoisinage qu'ils 
ne se donnent mdma plus la peine de les ouvrir. 
Elies n’en sont pas moins curieuses pour nous, 
car elles nous montrent ce qutetaient deyenus 
l’art de l’embaumement et l’obserrance des rites 
funeraires dans un des sanctuaires les plus popu¬ 
lates de la Haute Egypte, une centaine d’amtees 
ayant le triomphe du christianisme. 

“A mi-route entre Erment et Esn&h le Nil etait 
obstrue jadis par un banc de mauvais calcaire qui 
courait d'un cote h l’autre de la vallce et formait 
comme k Gebel-8ilsil6h une sorte de barrage 
natnrel. Les eaux l’ayaient perc4 d£s les premieres 
dynasties, et n’en ayaient laisse subsister qu’une 
tranche longue et mince, dirigee du sud au nord, 
longue d’enriron trois mille metres, haute de soix- 
ante au point culminant, et couronnee aujourd’hui 
par la ooupole d’un santen. Encore £ l'epoque 
romaine, elles entouraient cet ilot de roches, et, se 
rejetant sur la gauche, arroaaient au passage la 
petite yille d’AphroditSspolis; mais, depuis lors, 
le canal ouest a 6t6 comble par les alluvions. De 
nos jours, le fleuve coule entier dans l’ancien bras 
oriental, et le village de G6b6tein, qui a succedd it 
Aphroditcapolis, est assez loin dans l’interieur des 
terres. La necropols est ripartie sur les deux 
rives. IJne partie des morts franchissaient le Nil 
et allaient s’£tabllr sur 1’autre bord, priis de I’en- 
droit oh s’eteve aujourd’hui le village de Mealah: 
c’etaientlesprdtres d’Ammon-Rd, les chauteuses du 
dieu, les bourgeois riches, les gens & pretention. 
Les autres etaient enterrf s b quelques centaines de 
mitres de la ville, aupud de la montagne. Snrla 
rive droite, & Mealah, les tombes sont des cellules 
sans omements ob les cercueils sont empites par 
vingt et par trente. Les meilleurs ont la forme 
humaine et se rapprochent par letype des cercueils 
tltebains du VII* ou VI* sibcles avant notre ire. 
La tete, parfois assez flue d’expression, est ceinte 
d’nne couronne de fleurs; un beau lotus bleu, 
epanoui, retombe sur le front. La gains est recou- 
verte d’un vernis jaune, sur lequel les hteroglyphes 
et les tableaux s’ante vent en bleu terne, en noir, en 
rouge, en vert. Tons les cercueils de ce genre ou 
ne portent aucun nom de proprietaire ou ont 
appartenu b des persoimages attaches au culte 
d'Ammon-Thebain. Cos observations me portent 
b croire qu’ils n’ont pas 5t6 fabriquis b Aphroditis- 
polis, mais b Thibes mime, et qu’ils ont 6t6 im¬ 
port's soit pour satisfaire aux caprices de la mode, 
soit pour remedier aux imperfections del’industrie 
provmciale. Les cercueils qn’on peut regarder 
comme ayant 6t6 tailtes dans les ateliers de la 
localite sont en effet d’une rudeese de style in- 
croyable. Les traits du visage ont 6U hachis 
plutot que dicoupis dans le bois par le sculpteuz, 
et la maladresse du peintre charge de dessiner les 
legendes est telle que les lettres ressemblent aux 
hieroglyphes qu’on volt dans les ouvrages de 
Kircher ou de Paul Lucas. Beaucoup de cercueils 
ne sont que des boites en palmier mal digrossies, 
sans scinture, sans icriture. De pauvres petits 
enfant* sont routes dans des nattes grossiires ou 
empaquetes comme en bourriches, dans des itoffes 
de fibre de palmier. Les momies sont jaunes et 
friables, emmailloteea lourdement, sans carton¬ 
nages, sans colliers, sans amulettes, sans fleurs; 
mais elles ont toutes une paire de chaussures et un 
baton, pour le voyage de l’autre monde. Les 
chaussures ne sont pas ordinairement trhs soignies, 
de vrais souliers de fellahs,|b forte semelle, en cuir 
rouge ou noir, dichiris, bcutes, usis, ce que le 
mort avait de plus mauvais dans sa garde-robe; 


ca et lb pourtant j’ai ramasse des sandales de luxe 
dont les laniires sont decouples et gantries d’ome¬ 
ments du meilleur gout. Le mobilier fundraire 
n’est pas considerable : de mauvais chevets enbois, 
un coffret, et dans un cas seulement, une centaine 
de vases, de coupes, de plats en terro rouge cuite 
au feu, si neufs et si luisants d’apparence, que 
1’authenticity m’en aurait inspire des soupqons, si 
je ne les avals trouves moi-meme. Sur la rive 
gauche, point de chambres et pen de cercueils : les 
cadavres ont 6t6 enfouis negligemment dans des 
fosses si peu profondes que les botes les ont parfois 
ddterrds et ddvords b moitic. Vous vous deman- 
derez ce que les chacals et les hyines peuvent 
trouver b ronger sur une momie: il faut croire 
Dependant que le linge et la chair bituminds ont 
une saveur appetissante, car j’ai vu souvent des 
chiens et mime des chivres en manger des lam- 
beaux avec les signes de la joie intense. Les 
momies sont done rares qui ont dchappd b la 
voracitd des animaux et b la cupiditb des Arabes, 
mais le mobilier funbraire est abondant. La piiee 
principals en dtait un lit bas, de ceux que les 
Nubiens emploient encore et qu'ils nomment an- 
garebt. Figurez-vous un cadre en bois d’acacia ou 
de sycomore, monte sur quatre pieds, et tendu d’un 
filet en cuir ou d’une toile en damier sur laquelle 
on posalt le matelas, quand il y en avait un: la 
longueur est d’environ 1™ 50, la largeur de 0 m 60, 
si bien que le dormeur n’a pas laplace de s’etendre 
et doit se pelotonner sur lui-mime. A cote de ce 
meuble commode gisent pcle-mele des rases et des 
armes votives, arcs, fldches, boumerangs, massues, 
cassdes pour la plupart. C’est volontairement 
qu’on les brisait et pour les tuer: leur time, leur 
double, digages de leur enreloppe matdrielle, 
allaient rejoinare dans l’autre monde l'bme et le 
double du ddfunt. Les provisions de bouche, le 
pain, le bid, les grains, le miel, les cosmdtiques, le 
fard pour la toilette, des cuillers en bois et en 
ivoire, des gobelets en come, des tabourets, des 
gubridons b trois ou quatre pieds, des pierres b 
aiguiser, des flutes en roseau, des poupdes modeldes 
en cire rouge sur armature de jonc, compldtent 
1'equipement: b Gdbelei'n, les tombes sont de 
vrais magasins oh l’on peut se procurer sans trop 
de freis tout ce qui dtait ndeessaire b un mbnage 
de petits bourgeois dgyptiens. 

G. Masfbbo. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The objects found by M. Flinders Petrie this 
year at Naukratis will be on view on Saturday 
next (August 8), and on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays between 10 and 4 until the 
end of September, at the room of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, Oxford Mansion, 
near Oxford Circus, by kind permission of the 
Council of the Institute. 

The principal results of the past season’s 
work are: (l) Discovery of the site of Nau- 
kratis and of the plan of the streets; (2) dis¬ 
covery of the remains of the only archaic Greek 
temple known in Egypt; (3) discovery of the 
only series of ceremonial foundation deposits 
yet known; (4) a large collection of arohaic 
Greek iron tools of the sixth century B.o.; (5) a 
large collection of archaic Greek pottery, muoh 
of it incised with dedications of the sixth and 
seventh centuries B.o.; (6) the largest number 
of Egyptian weights yet known; and (7) a 
series of over a thousand stamped amphora 
handles. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEBNA OF SIENA. 

Siena. 

The recent sale in London of the collection 
of pictures belonging to the Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell, comprised an early example of the 
Siena school painted by Bema, representing 
four saints before an emperor on a gold back¬ 
ground. Vasari devotes a few pages to this 
painter^; but his account of him is merely a 
summary of what he calls a brief career, cut 
short by a fall from a scaffold when painting in 
a church at San Gemignano. A footnote com¬ 


plains of the silence of contemporary Siena 
writers with regard to Bema, attributing it to 
his many wanderings from his native city. I 
find on referring to Ettore Romagnoli, the 
laborious local chronicler, who compiled twelve 
volumes of biographical details concerning the 
Siena artists, dating from the twelfth to the 
beginning of the present century, very little 
additional information. Such as it is, it is 
contained in ten or eleven pages of the MS. 
copy I have before me, presented by the 
author to the Siena Library in the year 1835. 
Romagnoli, I may say in passing, gives his 
readers a wonderful proof of the immense 
fertility of the Republic of Siena in industries 
applied to the fine arts. Roughly counting the 
names in the chronological index, there are 800 
of them considerable enough to merit a separate 
place in his records, including painters, sculp¬ 
tors, architects, illuminators, workers in mosaic, 
gold, bronze, glass, majolica, and, most re¬ 
nowned of all, the wood-carvers. Gaetano 
Milanesi, the Senese editor, who annotated 
Vasari’s “Lives,” and, judging by the initials 
G. M., the same who has made occasional com¬ 
ments on the margin of the Romagnoli MS., 
is disposed to deny the tradition of the death of 
Bema in extreme youth, and even throws 
doubt on the existence of any painter in Siena 
named Bema or Bama, as diminutives of 
Bernardo or Baraaba, flourishing during the 
period between 1355 and 1381. Adopting the 
form of spelling used in the commentaries of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, who writes Bama (not 
'Bema as Vasari prefers), he inolines strongly to 
think the real painter was Bama di Bertini, 
whose name is enrolled as a “ decorator ” in a 
list of the mercantile guild of Siena for the 
year 1340. If this supposition be correct, he to 
whom the people of San Gemignano dedicated 
a laudatory epitaph in Latin must have been 
far advanced in years; but the lines are without 
authority, having been composed in com¬ 
paratively modem times, with no particulars 
of age inscribed therein, so we are lest entirely 
to conjecture. 

Romagnoli begins by quoting a paragraph 
from Sebastiano Erizzo, the Venetian writer on 
coins, medals, poetry, and music, whose lament 
on the too frequent losses to art through early 
death is almost verbatim the same as that 
afterwards made use of by Vasari. It does not 
appear obvious to describe as particularly short¬ 
lived the career of a painter whom we positively 
know to have survived fourteen years after 
having been chosen from his experience and 
reputation to adorn an importeai work of art 
in Rome in 1367. At the lowest computation 
we must concede him to have lived well on to 
forty years. On the other hand, Milanesi’s 
suggested Bama di Bertini, on the roll of the 
working associates of the Siena mercantile 
guild in 1340, lived for a period prolonged to 
at least sixty years, say 1320 to 1381; and I 
altogether fail in such case to see cause for 
Vasari’s complaint on his premature death. 

Long or short, Beraa’s life must have been a 
very busy one. To exclude all mention of his 
works in minor localities, Arezzo, Oortona, San 
Gemignano, Florence, and Rome, count numer¬ 
ous church frescoes whioh testify to his activity. 
Romagnoli alludes to several frescoes which he 
saw in a church of San Gemignano in 1790, 
whioh, on a second visit in 1801, were utterly 
deformed by restoration. Possessing, as his 
native Siena does, so few examples of this 
painter, it is curious to specutete on the 
fortunes of the stray picture ji it sold in a 
London auction-room for the jal ry sum of 
£23 2s. Vasari, who owned one of his paint¬ 
ings, speaks highly of him as the first painter 
who depicted animals in a natural and lifelike 
manner. The Abate Lanzi praises his superiority 
over previous painters in the drawing of hands 
and feet. D’Aginoourt notes his progressive- 
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ness in the power of delineating facial ex¬ 
pression. 

The date of Bema’s visit to Borne was 1367, 
when he was commissioned by Pope Urban V. 
(ten years before his successor, Pope Gregory 
XI., was induced, by Saint Catharine of Siena, 
to return from Avignon to Borne) to paint a 
stupendous tabernacle in the Church of Saint 
John Lateran for the reception of the recently 
discovered heads of SS. Peter and Paul. This 
tabernacle was embellished in a most costly 
fashion by Giovanni di Bartolo of Siena, a 
goldsmith reckoned by Bomagnoli to be one of 
the three best known pupils of Bema; the other 
two being Giovanni d’Asciano and Luca di 
Tomb. The ornamentation is described by 
Bomagnoli at great length, partly from a book 
printed at Borne in 1723, entitled Lo stato della 
Chiesa Lateranense, relating details of the trea¬ 
sures lavished on the interior of the shrine by 
Xing Charles V. of France, Queen Joanna of 
Naples, and others. Many of the jewels, 
rls, diamonds, and rubies, are said to have 
n stolen and replaced by conscience-stricken 
thieves in 1435. Pity it is that the French 
plundered and destroyed this reliquary more 
effectually during their first occupation of Borne. 
So far as I know, D'Agincourt’s Arts and Monu¬ 
ments supplies the only illustrations, easily 
accessible, of Bema’s share in this magnificent 
tabernacle. Bomagnoli gives an extract, filling 
several pages, from the account of an inspection 
made by Urbano Mellini on December 22,1649. 
His description of the mode in which the outer 
doors of gilded ironwork were secured by pad¬ 
locks, and the heavy chains and bars fixed 
within the solid structure, gives an idea of 
the value of the contents. The four keys were 
entrusted to the safe keeping of as many 
different officials, the maggiordomo of the Pope, 
the oonservatore of the Boman people, the 
canons of St. John, and the guardians of the 
same church. After denouncing the robbery in 
1435, D’Agineourt, in his book (French ed., 
1823), alludes thus tenderly to the spoliation 
by his compatriots: 

“ Au milieu des troubles de ces demiers terns une 
semblable spoliation ayant encore eu place, une 
dame espagnole la Duchesse de Yilla Hermosa a 
obtenu du Pape Pie YI1 (aujourd’hui regnant) 
la permission de rbtablir dans leur ancienne splen- 
deur ces monumens de la veneration publique, 
travail qui a 6te execute avec succes par M. 
Valadier.” 

Copies of the originals, “ d’aprbs une ancienne 
peinture,” are to be seen in D’Agincourt’s 
volume of illustrations in the following order: 
Sculpture, plate No. 36, represents the whole 
design; plate No. 37 the silver busts of SS. 
Peter and Paul, by Giovanni di Bartolo; 
painting No. 129, the three pictures of Bema 
—viz., “ The Annunciation,” “ The Coronation,” 
and, in the centre, the “ Madonna and Child.” 

To return to Bema. It appears that the 
Cardinal Marcantonio Zondadari (bom in 1858, 
died in 1722), son of a sister of the Chigi Pope 
Alexander VII., once possessed two “ brilliant 
pictures” painted by him. Where are they 
now P Tins great Cardinal, whose rule in 
Malta was signalised by expensive publio works 
and improvements, was himself a tasteful 
dilettante, and has been called, from his capacity 
in literature and the fine arts, “ uno degli 
ultimi grandi Senesi.” He was selected Grand 
Master of the Cavalieri di San Giovanni di 
Gerusalemme in 1720, and wrote in 1717 the 
rules and duties of this order, otherwise known 
as Knights Hospitallers, contained in a small 
MS. version, now in the Siena Library. For 
the curious in such matters, the MS. is entitled 
“Breve Bagguaglio ed Istruzione del sacro 
Ordine Militate degli Ospitalari, istituto in 
Gerosolima e dei suoi cavalieri Beligiosi detti 
oggidi volgarmente di Malta.” Another Car¬ 
dinal of the same family, Antonio Felice Zon¬ 


dadari, was archbishop of Siena from 1805 to 
1823, and may have inherited the two above- 
named pictures by Bema. A most imposing 
monument, surmounted by a statue, was raised 
to the first Cardinal Zondadari in the Cathedral 
of Siena; and, in the opposite transept, a 
modest memorial tablet, erected by himself, 
records the second Cardinal Archbishop, who, 
after presiding over the diocese twenty-eight 
years, died at the venerable age of eighty- 
three. 

Bomagnoli says that the prior of San Domenico 
at Arezzo had a “ Crucifixion ” of Bema in 
the year 1826; and he speaks of another work 
being in the chapel of the Santo Nome di Gesh 
in the Contra da of the Bruco here. The oratory 
of San Bernardino, rich in frescoes by Sodoma 
and other painters of the golden age of Siena, 
is understood to be the place he refers to ; but 
he has been led into error. Alongside, in the 
chapel of the seminary of San Francesco, how¬ 
ever, is an exquisite fresco, copied lately for 
some London art society; but it is supposed to 
be by one of the Lorenzetti, and I have sought 
for the Berna in vain in that neighbourhood. 
The Custode knows nothing about it. The 
picture gallery, he writes, contains two of 
Berna’s pictures—a “Virgin with 88. John 
Baptist, Lorenzo, and two other Saints,” also 
a small “ Epiphany.” It is disappointing to 
state that no such pictures are now to be recog¬ 
nised among the classified, or numerous un¬ 
classified, early masters of the Siena collection. 

I will conclude this necessarily incomplete 
study of an imperfectly known Siena painter 
by saying that an attentive perusal of Bomag- 
noli’s MS. (vol. iii.) has enabled me to trace an 
admirable “Madonna and Child” seated on 
a throne (with the accustomed Oampo d’Oro), 
in a condition of marvellous preservation, and 
undoubtedly his handiwork. I enquired, and 
leamod that this picture was transferred a 
hundred years ago from the Benedictine monas¬ 
tery outside the walls of Siena (the same 
monastery whence the “ Assumption,” by 
Matteo da Siena, was last year acquired for 
our National Gallery), and is now in the chapel 
of the Congregazione dei Sacri Chiodi attached 
to the ohurch of San Donato in this city. I 
need not expatiate on its merits, as anyone can 
gain ready admission; but hitherto, judging 
from the curate’s conversation, his daily visitors 
are unaware that a valuable picture by a great 
pioneer of the Siena school hangs disregarded 
on their humble oonvent wall. 

William Meeceb. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Sib Noel Baton has all but completed a 
religious subject which has been commissioned 
by the Queen for the Prayer-room at Osborne. 
The present picture represents Christ find¬ 
ing his disciples asleep in the garden—a sub¬ 
ject which was treated by the artist several 
years ago, but is here dealt with in altered 
fashion. On an upright canvas we see the 
standing figure of Christ, his countenance 
bearing witness, in its palor and its empurpled 
lips and wearied eyes, to the mental agony 
which he has endured, and its expression 
indicating his perception of the further trial 
that awaits him in the faithlessness of his 
followers. One hand sustains the folds of his 
blue mantle, the other leans against an olive 


tree—whose trunk is oirded by the tendrils of 
a wild vine—for support to his exhausted 
frame. Beneath, in the immediate foreground, 
are the sleeping figures of the apostles 
who “could not watch one hour.” To 
the right we seo the form of St. John, 
robed in bronze-green and rose colour, 
stretched at full length upon the ground, 
his delicate beardless face th-own backwards, 
and supported by his bended arm. To the left 
are James and Simon Peter, the former leaning 
against the root of a tree, the latter With his 
head drooping between his knees, and his 
hand sustaining the weapon which was identi¬ 
fied with the later incidents of the night, and 
has become the symbol of the saint in Christian 
art. On either side of the picture appear 
glimpses of the dim and misty slopes of Geth- 
semane ; and through the olive stems that rise 
towards the centre, we see the distant ramparts 
of Jerusalem defining themselves against the 
sky of night, which is pierced by the brilliancy 
of a single star, and is growing soft ana 
tender with the first faintest light of the dawn. 
The picture shows the finished execution and 
the reverent feeling which is characteristic of 
the painter’s works. It is to be arranged, in 
the fashion of a triptych, along with two of Sir 
Noel’s other religious subjects which are already 
in the Queen’s collection. 

The Print Boom at the British Museum will 
be closed to the publio from August 10 to 
October 3, while the collection is being moved 
into the new wing of the building. 

The Society of Medallists, the formation of 
which was recently announced in the Academy, 
is holding its first exhibition in the East Gallery 
of the “International Inventions Exhibition,” 
South Kensington. The exhibition consists of 
electrotypes of Greek and Boman Coins, cast 
medals of the period of the Benaissance and of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth oenturies, cast 
and struck medals by living artists, and a series 
of plaster models of medals by the students of 
the Slade School (London) and others. To 
these are added various machines connected 
with the striking and reduplication of coins and 
medals. 

We recommend to the attention of all 
students of art history who can manage to read 
Swedish a work bearing the title (an awkwardly 
long one, like those of too many Swedish books) 
of Beskrifvande Katalog fffver .... MiUningar 
af itldre Mlistare i Sveriges privata Tafveham- 
llngar. Af Olof Granberg. (Stockholm : 
Bukowski.) It contains short descriptions of 
paintings by old masters in the private collec¬ 
tions of Sweden, most of them hitherto unknown 
or undescribed. The book is to be completed in 
four or five parts. The first part, which has just 
been published, comprises notices of 160 pictures 
by 62 different masters, chiefly belonging to the 
Dutch and German schools. All these works 
are described from personal inspection, a task 
of no little labour, as they are dispersed among 
seventy private galleries in different parts of 
Sweden. We are, of course, unable to fudge of 
the soundness of the author’s critical remarks, 
but his descriptions give evidence of careful 
study. In many instances he has given woodcut 
tracings of the artist’s monogram or signature 
as it appears on the picture. The typography 
is extremely good. 
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LITERATURE. 

Studia Bibliea: Essays in Biblical Archaeo¬ 
logy and Criticism and kindred Subjects. 

By Members ol the University of Oxford. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Tins volume appears to offer a happy answer 
to the question that was discussed some little 
time ago, as to the best means of promoting 
“ research ” at the universities. Three Oxford 
professors, filling chairs which represent one 
department of learning, that of the interpre¬ 
tation of holy Scripture, men who are known 
to be all of them themselves occupied in 
“research,” held meetings on a few evenings 
during each term, at which papers on their 
common subject of study were read and dis¬ 
cussed. These papers, having been revised 
by their authors, have been collected into a 
volume, which is now published by the dele¬ 
gates of the Clarendon Press; and the promise 
is held out that this volume is but the first of 
a series. A young student cannot be placed 
in circumstances better calculated to stimulate 
him to independent investigation, than if he 
is given opportunities of obtaining experienced 
guidance at the outset of his enquiries, of 
getting kind and sympathising criticism when 
he believes himself to have made discoveries, 
and is afforded the means of publishing to the 
world any valuable results of his researches. 
The volume before us would, therefore, 
deserve welcome, even if its contents were 
less interesting than they actually are. 

1. The book contains papers arranged in a 
kind of chronological order, beginning with 
those relating to the Old Testament. The 
first, by Prof. Driver, gives an account of 
recent speculations concerning the origin and 
primary meaning of the Tetragrammaton. 
Some scholars, pointing out the affinities of 
the Hebrew name for the Deity to titles known 
to have been used elsewhere, have contended 
that the Hebrews derived their sacred name 
from a non-Israelitish source. It has been 
lately maintained that the form of the name 
as first imported was Yahu, or Yah, and did 
not include the abstract idea of being; but 
that the connection with the substantive verb 
was first established when the Hebrews gave 
the name the form Yahtceh, and associated 
with it the meaning explained in Exod. iii. 
14. Conceding the derivation from the sub¬ 
stantive verb, it has been questioned whether 
the form employed has a neuter or a.causative 
force—that is to say, whether the name is to 
be understood as denoting the self-existent 
one, he that is ; or, rather the creator or life- 
giver, he that causeth to be. Other explana¬ 
tions, such as “the fulfiller of promises,” 
have also been proposed. Prof. Driver feels 
no difficulty, on theological grounds, in accept¬ 
ing theories which, as relating to the time 
prior to Exod. iii. 14, in no way invalidate 
the revelation there given. But considering 


the theories impartially on their own merits, 
he is unable to regard any of them as 
established. 

2. The second paper, by Mr. N. H. Woods, 
contains a study of the Septuagint Version of 
the books of Samuel. In this he deals with 
some facts which Prof. Bobertson Smith’s 
lectures had already made popularly known. 
The same Masoretic text is found, with 
insignificant variations, in all extant Hebrew 
MSS. Hence it had been imagined that the 
determination of the text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was free from the perplexity as to 
various readings which besots the critical 
editor of the New Testament. But there are 
various reasons for doubting whether the 
horse had been safely kept before the Masoretic 
revisers locked the stable-door. In particular 
the Septuagint translation is many oenturies 
older than the oldest existing Hebrew MS.; 
and it is in general so extremely literal, that 
it is easy to reproduce the Hebrew text from 
which it was derived. But the text, and 
especially in the books of Samuel, is found to 
differ considerably from that which is the 
basis of our English version. It is easy, then, 
to imagine what interest attaches to a careful 
study of these variations. Some of them, no 
doubt, may be explained as having their 
origin in errors made by the transcribers of 
the Greek text, or as due to carelessness or 
want of fidelity on the part of the translators; 
but there are others where the readings 
indicated by the Greek seem plainly deserving 
of preference to those actually found in the 
Hebrew text. But there are some variations 
of a more fundamental character, which raise 
a question as to the manner in which the 
Hebrew books of Samuel, as we now have 
them, were formed. To take the most striking 
example, it has been always a puzzle to com¬ 
mentators that in 1 Sam. xvi. 21 David is 
represented as a personal attendant on Saul, 
and as his armour-bearer, while in the next 
chapter he seems to be a complete stranger to 
Saul, who ( v. 55) enquires of Abner whose 
son he is, and finds Abner unable to tell. 
Now, this difficulty does not arise from the 
narrative as told in the Vatican copy of the 
Septuagint, which omits large portions of 
the present Hebrew text; but the remark¬ 
able point is that the portions which the 
Septuagint retains and those which it omits, 
when each read separately, form two nearly 
consecutive narratives. Thus the solution is 
suggested that the present text of Samuel was 
formed by putting together two independent 
accounts of this portion of David’s career. 

3. In the third paper Dr. Neubauer gives 
an interesting discussion, which will not bear 
abridgment, of the dialects spoken in Pales¬ 
tine in our Lord’s time. A few years ago 
Dr. Roberts, in his work, Discussions on the 
Gospels, did much to give popular circulation 
to the view that Greek was very widely 
spoken in the Holy Land, and that this was 
the language in which were delivered many 
of the discourses of our Lord, as well as 
almost all those of the apostles recorded in 
the book of the Acts. This view, however, 
has not obtained extensive support; and the 
conclusions at which Dr. Neubauer arrives are 
that a kind of Greek was only spoken by a 
small Jewish Greek colony and by some privi 
leged persons; that in Jerusalem, and perhaps 
also in the greater part of Judea, the modem- 




ised Hebrew and a pure Aramaic dialect were 
chiefly in use; but that the Galileans only 
understood a dialect of their own, closely 
related to Aramaic. Ho considers that the 
language of the Talmud of Jerusalem, which 
consists of discussions by natives of Galilee, 
represents the language which the disciples of 
Jesus spoke and wrote. 

4. The fourth essay, by Mr. Edersheiiq, 
professes to give an account of a new theory 
of the origin and composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels proposed by Pastor Wetzel. Actually 
it mainly consists of an able review, for which 
Wetzel himself had furnished mateipala, <4 
the various theories previously put forward- 
Of Wetzel’s own theory only a brief sketch is 
given at the conclusion; and it does not lead 
us to think that Wetzel has been more suc¬ 
cessful than his predecessors in obtaining a 
solution, which will command general accept¬ 
ance, of the extremely difficult problem with 
which he has occupied himself. 

5. Dr. Sanday, in the next paper;, presents 

the main points in a controversy which hap 
lately raged between two eminent German 
scholars. Prof. Zahn, of Erlangen, in a work 
published in 1883, believed himself to have 
recovered a real literary treasure, namely, a 
commentary on the Gospels by Theophilus of 
Antioch, whose date is a.d. 170-180. In fact, 
a Latin commentary, bearing the name of this 
Theophilus, had been published by De la 
Bigne in 1576; but its claims to this assumed 
authorship had been rejected by severed 
learned critics, such as Le Nourry, Ifabricius, 
and Lardner, and at the present day had bee? 
generally regarded (as for instance, by Oth?) 
as completely disproved. There are, for 
instance, some apparent anachronisms which, 
if not conclusive against the authorship of 
Theophilus, would oblige us to doubt whether 
it would be ever possible to disprove by inter¬ 
nal evidence an alleged second century dato. 
Dr. Zahn, however, made an extremely able 
and ingenious case for reversing the previous 
judgment of critics. Dr. Sanday has found it 
difficult to present this case adequately in the 
space at his disposal, and of course it would 
not be possible to do so here. Zahn yraa 
replied to by Prof. Hamack, of Giessen; but 
before his discussion of Zahn’s arguments 
could be published, evidence came to light 
which gave the question a new aspeot, and 
which he was able to add in an appendix. 
It had not been known from what MS, De la 
Bigne had published this commentary, nor 
had any other MS. of it been found, until 
quite lately the director of the Royal Library 
of Brussels announced that his library 
possessed a MS. which contained the very 
commentary in question. And it contained a 
preface apparently unknown to De la Bigne, 
which stated that the work was a compilation 
made at the request of a certain Nomedius, who 
was abbot of the monastery of Soissons, a.d. 
695-711. This seems to settle the question 
of the antiquity of the commentary. But 
Zahn is still unconvinced; and one who has 
very great respect for both the disputants can 
only observe with regret a certain asperity of 
tone which the controversy has assumed. A 
man may form a wrong opinion as to the date 
of an ancient document without losing hit 
right to be regarded as not only a perfectly 
virtuous character, but an able and leereeq 
divine. . 
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6. For the sixth paper Dr. Sanday has also that he has not been able to convert Dr. Hort means of determining the controversy raised 
drawn his materials from the Text* und to his opinion. by the publication of Drs. Westcott and Hort’s 

Uhtersuehungm of Voh Gebhaidt and liar- In the concluding paper of the volume Dr. Greek Testament. These scholars, finding 
nack. The paper treats of a sumptuous Sanday returns to the subject of the Corbey that the type of Greek text which has pre- 
Biblical MS. preserved in the cathedral library St. James, and he gives some interesting vailed from the fifth century downwards 
of Hossano in Calabria, but hitherto unused particulars as to the study of the old Latin differs in important respects from that attested 
by editors of the New Testament. The M8. version, on which he is at present engaged, by earlier authorities, have arrived at the 
is ascribed to the sixth century, and its The extant specimens of the old Latin, in their conclusion that an influential revision of the 
special interest consists in a collection of general resemblance and their perpetual devia- text must have taken place in the third or 
miniatures representing scenes from the close tions from each other, present an aspect which fourth century, in consequence of which the 
of our Lord’s earthly ministry. Gebhardt and it is as hard to account for by a theory as it is older forms of text ceased to be reproduced. 
Harnask published in 1880 a full description satisfactorily to explain the mutual relations It is true, we have no historical evidence of 
of the external appearance of the volume, of the Synoptic Gospels. It will require an the fact of this revision. We can only con- 
reserving for a later publication an accurate extensive and laborious tabulation of facts jecture the place where it was made, and 
presentation of the text, as they had not had before any general results can be stated with scarcely even conjecture the name or names 
time to copy the MS. on their visit to Eossano confidence. But the conclusions to which of the apparently very influential critics who 
in 1879, but had merely collated it with a Dr. Sanday’s investigations are pointing is were the authors of it; but this silence of 
printed edition. The two scholars returned that there were originally two main versions history would not alone be sufficient reason 
to Bossano in the spring of 1882, attended by which were the parent stocks from which all the for rej ecting the legitimate results of a critical 
a photographer, who was to copy the minis- texts we now have were derived with different examination of the textual evidence, 
tures, and a skilled artist, who was to repro- degrees of modification. He suggests that Bat the greatest difficulty is that Drs. West- 
duce the colouring. But unfriendly influences these modifications may have often arisen from cott and Hort’s theory requires us to believe 
had been at work in the meantime; and differences of local usage, transcribers being that simultaneously with the alleged revision of 
access to the MS. was denied, on the pretext liable to substitute for the words in the text the Greek text a similar revision must have 
that the Chapter were themselves about to before them other equivalent phrases more been made of the Syriac, and with even more 
publish a complete edition of it. Considering in use in the district in which they lived, surprising success. For the traditional 
that the members of this learned body did And he ventures to anticipate that a study of Peshito corresponds completely with the later 
not even know in what language the MS. was the versions is likely to throw light on the type of Greek text; and so far as evidence has 
written, it is safe to conclude that some other variations of provincial speech, since by a been yet published, any older forms of the 
reason inspired their refusal. But the German comparison of the different texts with the Syriao appear to have almost completely 
scholars were obliged to return re infecta, and large store of patristic quotations we may be perished out of existence. The only Bpeci- 
had to content themselves with publishing able to assign each text to a certain fixed men of them we at present know consists of 
the text as derived from the somewhat hurried locality. the fragments of the Gospels, published bv 

collation of their first visit. 8. The eighth essay, by Mr. Gwilliam, re- Dr. Cureten. And, in passing, I must remark 

Dr. Sanday, in his paper, gives an account lates to a subject likely to occupy a foremost that I cannot think that Drs. Westcott and 
of the chief characteristic features of this place in the labours of coming biblical critics, Hort have made a happy change in referring 
text, from which it appears that the accession namely, the Syriac translation of the New to this version as Syriaca veins, for I look on 
of this new witness will have no appreciable Testament. The printed text of the Peshito, the colourless nomenclature as the more 
effect on critical judgments. In fact, the in respect of the authority on which it rests, scientific. It is characteristic of an un¬ 
controversy now between New Testament stands in much the same condition as the Greek scientific person to be unable to state a fact 
critics is whether the preference is to be printed text did at the end of the last century; without mixing up some theory with it. The 
given to a small number of very ancient that is to say, it but reproduces a traditional old notation, “ Syr.-eu,” adequately expressed 
authorities or to the great bulk of modem text originally founded on but slender MS. the fact that the version referred to was that 
witnesses. But as the date of the alleged authority. There are now, however, in the published by Dr. Cureton; the new notation 
modernisation of the text is earlier than the Syriac MSS. at the British Museum abundant mixes up a theory which may be true, but 
time of St. Chrysostom, a witness a full materials for a critical edition of the Peshito, which is not yet universally accepted—that 
century later than his time does little by his such as might bear comparison with modem this version represents the older form of the 
accession to strengthen the modem phalanx. critical editions of the Greek Testament. Mr. Syriac text, of which the traditional Peshito 
7. In the seventh paper Prof. Wordsworth Gwilliam describes one venerable MS. which is but a later revision. Of the antiquity of 
prints the old Latin version of the epistle of is as old as the Alexandrian MS. of the the Greek text represented by Cureton’s 
St. James, as given in the Corbey MS., a Greek. The task of preparing a critical Syriac there can be no doubt; but it still 
MS. now at St. Petersburg, but which edition of the Peshito had been undertaken remains open to question whether this version 
originally belonged to the monastery of by the late Philip Pusey, but his early death is the oldest Syriac form, or whether it is the 
Corbej on the Somme, near Amiens. The obliges us now to look to his fellow-labourer unsuccessful attempt of a reformer to introduce 
MS. is not older than the ninth or tenth Mr. Gwilliam for the completion of his work, what he regarded as a purer text than that 
century, but the text which it contains can be Mr. Gwilliam announces that his collations generally current. 

traced back to the fourth. Prof. Wordsworth have proceeded to such a point that the pub- For the resolution of this question we 
has made a careful comparative study of the lication of a revised Peshito for the four must look to increased knowledge of tho 
text given by this version with the Vulgate, Gospels is now within measurable distance. Syriac witnesses. If the Curetonian be really 
with other Latin versions, and with the He gives us also to understand that the result the “ vetus,” we ought to find that the older 
Greek; and he .finds so much difficulty in of his labours has been to confirm in all MSS. of the Peshito we could obtain the 
reconciling all the facts, that he puts forward important respects the traditional text, the more nearly they would conform to the 
the somewhat startling hypothesis that the corrections that will be introduced relating Curetonian type, and that the quotations of 
versions represent two different Greek texts, chiefly to matters of grammar and ortho- the earliest Syriao writers would approach to 
both independent translations of the same graphy. He uses language indeed which the same form of text. But no such result 
Hebrew or Aramaic original. The character would seem to imply that Philip Pusey hod has been obtained from Mr. Gwilliam’s ex- 
of the Greek of this epistle has often been undertaken his labours with the design of amination of the oldest Syriac MS. at present 
thought unlikely to have proceeded from bringing out this result. But we are little known, which cannot be said to exhibit any 
James, and it is very conceivable that what concerned with the animus, or even with the symptoms of approach to the Curetonian type, 
the apostle dictated or wrote in Aramaic may judgments of any editor who honestly lays This fact is far from overthrowing Drs. West- 
have been translated by his “interpreter” Jthe evidence before us. Let him give what cott and Hort’s theory. This Syriac MS. is no 
into Greek. But it is an immense addition readings he pleases the honours of the text, older than cod. A., and if we had no older 
to this hypothesis to suppose that the provided that his margin affords the means of Greek MS. of the Gospels, the MS. Greek 
Aramaic original circulated independently, correction. evidence would appear to be equally adverse 

and was translated into Greek by more We must look to increased knowledge of to Drs. Westcott and Hort’s conclusions. But 
persons than one ; and Prof. Wordsworth owns the Syriac authorities as affording the best even if the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. did not 
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exist, we could find in later Greek MSS. 
abundant testimony to “ pre-Syrian ” read¬ 
ings. And so it is reasonable to believe tbat 
if the primitive Syriac text bad been of the 
Curetonian type, it could not have perished 
without leaving some trace behind, but that 
we should find its readings cropping up in 
later Syriac MSS. The testimony of the 
earliest Syriac writers ought also to be care¬ 
fully examined; and until the Syriac evidence 
has been thoroughly explored, it seems to me 
rash to be over-confident that we can pro¬ 
nounce in what form the New Testament 
first circulated in that language. 

9. In the ninth paper Mr. Randell makes 
accessible to the English reader the arguments 
by which the French ambassador, M. Wadding- 
ton, following hints previously given by 
Letronne, succeeded (it is not too much to say) 
in establishing that the date of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom was not a.d. 169, as Eusebius had 
fixed it, but a.d. 155. If we dispassionately 
consider what means of information Eusebius 
had when he found himself bound to assign 
in his chronicle definite dates for second 
century events, we shall have no scruple in 
modifying his figures by a few years when 
evidence presents itself not likely to have 
beau within his knowledge. In the present 
case the new evidence enables us to determine 
the date of the proconsulship of Quadratus, 
during which the Acts of Polycarp represent 
that martyr as having Buffered. The proof 
is indirect, fixing with tolerable certainty, by 
means of inscriptions, the year of the pro¬ 
consulship of Julianus, and determining by a 
proof not demonstrative, but offering a high 
degree of probability, the interval between 
his year of office and that of Quadratus. Of 
the date thus obtained there are some in¬ 
dependent confirmations which need not here 
be described. 

Mr. Randell, adopting Waddington’s date 
for the year of the martyrdom, does not enter 
into the question of the determination of the 
day, and does not appear to have met with a 
paper on the subject which I published in 
the Academt of July 21, 1883. Polycarp 
is related to have suffered on a “great 
Sabbath,” and a note to his Acts gives the day 
as the second Xanthicus. This date has been 
generally understood as equivalent to February 
23, and in the year 155 that day was a 
Sabbath; but no one has been able to explain 
why it should have been a “ great Sabbath.” 
The following was the solution which I offered. 
It is notorious that months were originally 
regulated by the appearances of tho moon, 
the first evening of the month being that 
when the young moon first became visible, 
the full moon occurring in the middle of the 
month, which continued until the moon had 
waned into total disappearance. In our 
present calendar the months have no con¬ 
nexion with the moon. On February 23 the 
moon may be full or new, or have any other 
age. Now I found reason to think that in 
the time of Polycarp the month Xanthicus 
was still lunar, and had not been fixed to 
begin on a determinate day of the solar year, 
irrespective of the moon’s appearance. If 
this be so, the question of the great Sabbath 
is settled at once. The month Xanthicus 
coincided with the Jewish Passover month. 
Since the Jews began their day with the 
evening, the first evening of the moon’s 


visibility would be with them, not the 
close, but the beginning of the first day 
of the month, which would include the 
next following morning. Thus what in 
Gentile computation was the second of Xan¬ 
thicus, would, in the Jewish, be the first 
day of the month. If this day were a 
Sabbath, it would undoubtedly be a great 
Sabbath, as being not only the first Sabbath, 
but the first day of the ecclesiastical year, 
and the day from which the other feasts were 
reckoned. In this way I was led to conclude 
that the year of Polycarp’s martyrdom must 
have been one in which the Passover moon 
first became visible on a Friday evening. But 
there is a very limited number of years which 
fulfil this condition, and I found on computa¬ 
tion that far the most probable of these years 
was the year 155, to which Waddington had 
been led by another process. The only change 
then that I found occasion to make in his 
results was to place the martyrdom on March 
23, instead of February 23 ; and in favour of 
this later date is to be said that the time of 
the vernal equinox was a very likely time for 
the celebration of the games at which the 
martyrdom took place. 

The tenth paper by Dr. Neubauer gives in¬ 
formation concerning unexpected discoveries 
relating to Aramaic epigraphy and philology 
made during the past year. Enough has been 
said to show the varied and interesting con¬ 
tents of this volume. Geo. Salsiox. 


Life of Robert Fairfax of Steeton, 1666-1725. 

By Clements R. Markham. (Macmillan.) 

The records of this illustrious house of York¬ 
shire have already done good service in illus¬ 
trating the course of English history. It is 
nearly forty years ago since four volumes, 
the Fairfax Correspondence and the Fairfax 
Memorials of the Great War, the materials of 
which were drawn from the family papers of 
the great parliamentary general, were com¬ 
municated to the world, and at once accepted 
by the highest critical authorities of the day 
as valuable additions to the literature of the 
Civil War. From similar documents Mr. 
Markham himself published fifteen years ago 
an elaborate and faithful memoir of Thomas 
Lord Fairfax; and, among the publications of 
the Surtees Society, there stands out con¬ 
spicuously a series of Yorkshire diaries, from 
one of which, the diurnal of Adam Eyre, a 
yeoman dwelling on his paternal estate on the 
Don, may be ascertained the opinions aud 
habits of the officers who followed Fairfax’s 
standard. 

Tho title of the present work must in some 
respects be considered a misnomer. There 
are at least three members of the Fairfax 
family whose lives are described in its enter¬ 
taining pages, though not with the rich pro¬ 
fusion of detail surrounding the career of 
Robert Fairfax, and their names might with 
appropriateness have found a place on the 
title-page. Among the Northern leaders of 
the parliamentary army, none could be found 
more courageous in action itself, or more 
courteous to his opponents when the fight 
was won, than Sir William Fairfax, who 
served his country either as squire on the 
patrimonial acres or as soldier on the battle¬ 
field with disinterested singleness of purpose. 
Five of his letters, addressed to his wife in 


London, have been printed by Mr. Markham, 
and they show his deep affection for his wife 
and family, and his zeal for the cause for 
which he was in arms. One of them was 
written from Marston Moor on the day after 
the battle: and, as the scene of the fight 
was situated only six miles from Steeton, he 
was able to describe its situation to his wife 
with topographical precision. “ The battle 
was fought in Marston Fields, not far from 
Quinton Ladston’s house, the hour at five 
o’clock in the afternoon.” Ten days after 
the last of these letters was dated, the brave 
warrior fell “ literally covered with wounds, 
more than one of which was mortal,” having 
plunged single-handed into the midst of the 
foe to encourage his followers, who had thrice 
attacked and thrice been repelled. The other 
correspondent is his daughter, Lady Lister, 
whose letters to her widowed mother 
describe the gaieties of life in London 
during the closing years of the Common¬ 
wealth. One of the incidents of fashionable 
life mentioned by this gay young wife is the 
match “ with Jack Mordant and Carey,” the 
father and mother of the brilliant, but erratic, 
Earl of Peterborough; and the correspondent, 
who seems to have possessed a feminine love 
of fun, adds, “ she fasts all lent on purpose 
to be a fit match for him.” 

Robert Fairfax of Steeton, who gives his 
name to this volume, passed through every 
grade in the navy until he rose to the position 
of vice-admiral, and finally obtained a place 
on the Board of Admiralty. For four years 
he remained gaining the experience of a prac¬ 
tical sailor in the merchant service, in a ship 
trading to the ports in the Mediterranean; 
but his wish was to enter the navy, and, at 
the close of 1687, he set about obtaining his 
object. His days at this time were spent in 
a curious mixture of work and pleasure. 
One morning he was studying navigation at 
Wapping with the champion “coach” of the 
age ; on the next, he would borrow a horse, 
and follow the king into the hunting-field, 
riding by the side of James, and, after the 
sport was over, accompanying him into the 
hunting lodge “to eat some hot soft beef 
and burnt ale.” At last, through the in¬ 
fluence of a Roman Catholic admiral, a 
Yorkshire compatriot, young Fairfax obtained 
his appointment as a volunteer on board the 
flag-ship. From that time until the retire¬ 
ment of his hero into private life tho pages of 
Mr. Markham’s narrative contain a brief his¬ 
tory of the English navy. He specifies the 
names of the channel fleet in 1688, depicts the 
corruption which prevailed in the navy under 
the Stuarts, and defines the duties of the 
captain and the services required from the 
various officers and volunteers. To such an 
extent does the biographer carry out his 
determination of describing the naval warfare 
of tho period, as to give a minute account of 
the battle of La Hogue, although Robert Fair¬ 
fax “ was absent on more distant service, and 
could take no personal part in this glorious 
action.” With that exception, Fairfax seems 
to have participated in nearly every sea fight 
after 1688. The ship in which he served 
was among those engaged in the relief of 
Londonderry. He was first-lieutenant of one 
of the two vessels that suffered in the dis¬ 
astrous fight off Beachy Head, when Lord 
Torrington was defeated and cashiered. A 
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few years later he commanded one of the 
ships in the expedition against Copenhagen, 
which forced the King of Denmark into con¬ 
cluding a treaty of peace with England’s ally. 
His next act of importance was to join in the 
expedition which captured or destroyed forty- 
five merchant-ships and three men-of-war ofl 
Granville, on the coast of Normandy. Capt. 
Fairfax shared in the honours of the capture 
of Gibraltar; and when a French fleet 
attempted to retake that much-prized fortress 
he served under Sir John Leake in the battle 
of Malaga, which frustrated the enemy’s pur¬ 
pose. "When Lord Peterborough resolved to 
attempt the capture of Barcelona Fairfax 
joined in effecting the landing of the allied 
troops, and he commanded the seven bomb 
vessels which bombarded the town and secured 
its capitulation. During this laborious siege 
he overtasked his strength; and after serving 
afloat for a short time longer he took his seat 
at the Board of Admiralty, never again to 
command any of His Majesty’s vessels. 

On the death of Prince George of Denmark 
the functions of the council at the Admiralty 
ceased, and Admiral Fairfax found no place 
in its successor. His retirement to York 
affords Mr. Markham an opportunity, which 
he is not slow to seize, of depicting the con¬ 
dition of that ancient city, its eminent in¬ 
habitants and its quaint old houses, in the 
days of Queen Anne. The gallant admiral, 
with his natural propensity for fighting, was 
no sooner fixed in the family house at 
Middlegate than he plunged into municipal 
and political struggles. He was at one time 
the city’s representative in Parliament, at 
another he was its lord mayor. Mr. Robert 
Davies, in his interesting Walks through 
the City of York, adds that he was “ not 
aware of any other instance of a vice- 
admiral in the Royal Navy having served the 
office of Lord Mayor of York ”; but Mr. 
Skaife, the editor of that posthumous volume, 
quotes a passage which shows that a Lord 
Mayor of that city in 1412 was described, 
although he may not have served afloat, as 
admiral of the royal fleet from the Thames to 
the North of England. 

Mr. Markham’s volume is interesting to 
the native of Yorkshire as a record of the 
exploits of many members of its most illus¬ 
trious house. To the student of history it 
will be welcome for its picture of the life 
of a fighting admiral at a fighting epoch 
in our annals. It is strange to notice, as an 
incidental point, how these memoirs galvanise 
into newness of life names which seemed 
dead. Col. Martin Bladen was a politician 
and a play-writer, hut his politics and liis 
plays were alike forgotten until they were 
revived by the frequent mention of his name 
in the Life of Lord Hawke, by Prof. Burrows. 
The vitality imparted to his career in that 
volume will be strengthened by the references 
to him in this memoir of Admiral Fairfax. 

W. P. Courtney. 


Numantia : a Tragedy. By Miguel de Cer¬ 
vantes Saavedra. Translated from the 
Spanish by James T. Gibson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mb. Gibson continues his well-executed task 
of reproducing in English all that is worth 
preserving of the poetry of Cervantes. "We 


are already indebted to him for an admirable 
translation of El Viaje del Pamaso ; and, in 
addition to the present volume, he promises 
us selections from the Comedias and the 
Entremeses. As Clough was careful to mark 
the date of his Amours de Voyage , •written 
“ when from Janiculum heights thundered 
the cannon of Franoe,” so Mr. Gibson, in his 
preface and in the dedication to the memory 
of General Gordon, stamps this volume as 
put forth in the year of the fall of Khartum, 
and he institutes a striking parallel between 
our British hero and Cervantes. 

Cervantes as a dramatist holds somewhat 
the same place with regard to Lope de Vega 
and Calderon as Marlowe and Greene do 
to Shakspere. The Spanish drama was only 
emerging from its infancy; yet, if we except 
a few false notes and some allegorical parts, 
it is doubtful whether any Spanish historical 
drama really surpasses the Numantia in 
interest. We feel at once that it is not a 
piece written merely for pay or from literary 
vanity; it glows with the fire of a noble 
patriotism, as well as with the fire of poetic 
genius. When we lay it down we cannot 
help thinking what a noble son of Spain 
Cervantes was, and wonder that such a writer 
and such a life should have had so little real 
influence. 

As regards this translation, Mr. Gibson has 
voluntarily bound himself in strictest fetters. 
He reproduces as closely as possible, line for 
line, the metre and the rhyme of the original. 
As a piece of composition, his verse is ex¬ 
cellent ; but the English metre equivalent to 
the Spanish redondilla is so associated with 
lighter strains that the force and fire of the 
expression in the original is unperceived in 
the version, even when the meaning is really 
given. This will, we think, he seen by a 
comparison of the blank verse translations 
given in Roscoe’s Sismondi with the more 
exactly rhythmical versions of Mr. Gibson. 
We do not place the former higher as trans¬ 
lations ; we cite them simply to illustrate the 
inevitable drawbacks, as well as the difficulty, 
of employing identical metres in different 
languages. Let us take Roscoe’s speech of 
Scipio to his soldiers : 

“ Well, by your pride of feature, noble friends, 
And splendour of your martial decorations, 

I recognise in you the sons of Home, 

Yea, brave and valiant sons ! But, by your hands, 
Fair and effeminate, by the glossy shew 
Of your smooth faces, rather should I deem you 
Of Britain born, or Belgium.” 

This reads like a soldier’s speech. Mr. Gib¬ 
son’s more exact version gives 
“ By that proud gesture, by the lusty swell 

Of these rich trappings, withtheirmartial sheen, 
My friends, for Homans I do know you well— 
Romans in build and gallant port, I mean; 
But by the tale these soft white lingers tell, 

And that rich bloom which on your cheeks is 
seen, 

Ye seem to have been reared at British fires, 

And drawn your parentage from Flemish sires.” 

Take another passage, Morandro’s spirited 
defence of loving: 

Roscob. 

“ Never did love teach lover cowardice: 

Have I e’er been a truant from my post 
To visit her I love Y Have I e’er closed 
My eyes in slumber when my captain watched ? 
Have I e’er failed, when duty call’d on me, 
Because my heart was fill’d with her sweet image f 
If, then, these things be not objected to me, 
Why will you blame me for my passionate love P ’ ’ 


Gibson. 

“ When did love, by any chance, 

Make the manly bosom weak P 
Do I leave my post to fly 
To my lady’s side instead P 
Or lie sleeping on my bed 
When my captain watches by P 
Hast thou seen me fail to move 
At the urgent call of duty, 

Lured away by wanton beauty, 

Or still less by honest love ? 

If with truth thou canst not tell 
Any point wherein I fail, 

Wherefore thus against me rail 
J ust because I love so well P ” 

The difference in the effect of the metre is 
greater still in that scene of horror when the 
son vainly begs for bread, and the infant 
draws blood instead of milk from the breast 
of the famished mother. There is often a 
simple directness in the Spanish verse, which 
deeply moves one there, but which is hardly 
felt in the equivalent English version, e g., 

” Que tienes P One estas pensando P ” 

“ Why so sad, with thought o’ercastP” 

Cervantes’ tragedy is certainly not written 
in anything like either our blank or our heroic 
verse. It is improbable that we shall ever 
see a better representation in English verse 
of the mechanical structure of the Spanish 
play than Mr. Gibson here gives us. The 
English reader has here the most exact idtea 
which he can have of what the original is, in 
form at least; but it would seem to require a 
more severe measure to bring home to him 
the force, the horror, the fire, and the pride 
of patriotism of many of the scenes of the 
original. "We do not wish to imply any cen¬ 
sure of Mr. Gibson’s work; he has done it 
most admirably under the conditions which 
he has chosen, and perhaps the majority of 
critics will maintain that these conditions are 
the right ones. We have wished to draw 
attention to this excellent version as affording 
an almost crucial test of the rival theories of 
translation. Alter La Celestina, where the 
interest is quite different, the Numantia 
is the best worth reading of all the earlier 
Spanish dramas. Wentworth Webster. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS OP BOOKS ON SPORT. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
River Tweed. By W. Scrope. (Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.) 

The Field Sports of the North of Europe. By 
L. Lloyd. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 

The books of these two authors had become 
scarce and practically unattainable by the 
multitudes which summer after summer seek 
Scotland and Norway for the purpose of 
sport, especially of fishing. They were dear 
to our fathers, and have not yet been super¬ 
seded by the numerous volumes which of late 
years have been written on angling. It was 
therefore wise to reprint them, and set them 
conspicuously before the eyes of the annual 
exodus to the North, just as Heligoland and 
Flamborough Head prove irresistibly attractive 
to the streams of our migratory birds. A fresh 
perusal of these two sportsmen’s books shows 
that they deserve the honour of a second 
edition. Mr. Scrope’s volume is reprinted in 
its integrity, save that the Tweed Fishery 
Laws of 1830, which formed the appendix 
of the original edition, being now repealed, 
are replaced by those of 1857 and 1859. The 
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charming illustrations by Sir D. Wilkie, Sir 
Edwin and Charles Landseer, and others also 
reappear, losing, however, the charm of colour. 
This is of most importance in the case of the 
figures of the Salmonidae, which were tinted 
in close likeness to nature in the first issue 
forty-two years ago. That Scrope’s two 
solitary books on deer-stalking and salmon 
fishing, though now really half a century old, 
should still hold their own among the crowd 
of modem books devoted to sport, is a subject 
worthy of consideration by those writers whose 
literary productiveness is insatiable. 

Our old favourite, Captain Lloyd, produced 
three books distinctively treating of sport. 
These disquisitions on Norwegian shooting 
and fishing were relieved by accounts of 
scenery, description of manners and customs, 
and remarks on political and rural economy, 
Tho editor has exercised a wise discretion in 
omitting those subjects from the present issue 
Even Norway has of late years lost much of 
its primitive freshness, and sportsmen must go 
far afield to find the unsophisticated Scandi¬ 
navia of Lloyd’s day. The Field Sports of 
the North of Europe in their present form 
are avowedly a compilation of chapters from 
the author’s other books on sport, and as such 
form a useful compendium for those seeking 
Norway this summer. Lloyd was a natural¬ 
ist as well as a sportsman, and by a judicious 
mixture of anecdote and adventure succeeds 
in holding his reader’s attention in spite of a 
somewhat homely style of writing. We know 
of no book which will give the fisherman so 
much information as do these chapters on 
Norwegian fish and fishing. The same is the 
case with Lloyd’s very full account of the 
bear. It is needles^ to remind the reader 
that he must not expect to find bears 
and salmon so numerous in Scandinavia 
as they were in Lloyd’s time. The caper¬ 
cailzie was closely studied by the same 
sportsman, and his chapters on it (here 
reproduced) have been useful to every writer 
on the bird since they were penned. The 
hazel hen and its habits, the lynx, fox, elk, 
wolf and other Northern creatures are well 
described in these pages. The Salmonidae 
receive four most interesting chapters, and 
there is a good deal of matter scattered 
through the book which will prove useful 
to fishermen. The quaint engravings of the 
old edition are with advantage omitted from 
the present book, which is not too cumbrous 1 
to be thrust into the Northern tourist’s port- j 
manteau, while on his return it will serve as 
a useful book of reference on his shelves. 
There is an excellent account of one of the 
most curious fishes of Eastern England, the 
burbot {lota vulgaris). Few people have even 
seen it, but it is occasionally found in the 
Trent. We remember a mill-dam in Lin¬ 
colnshire being drained when a number of 
these singular fish were taken. The burbot 
is the only species of Gadidae which inhabits 
fresh water. 

After Lloyd’s sober descriptions there is a 
fine flavour of time-honoured humour and 
rollicking fun to be found in the pages of 
Scrope. He seems to have possessed as keen 
animal spirits as Maxwell, the author of 
another book which was a deserved favourite 
forty years ago, the Wild Sports of the West. 
There is much pleasant gossip about the 
Eildon Sills, Michael Scott, Tom Turdie, and | 


Abbotsford, where Sir Walter “dwelt in the 
hearts of the people, diffusing life and happi¬ 
ness around him; he made a home beside the 
border river, in a country and a nation that 
have derived benefit from his presence and 
consequence from his genius.” The present 
generation can hardly understand the intense 
personal affection which Scotland felt for her 
own enthusiastic admirer. Scrope is still an 
acknowledged authority on Tweed side, 
although tiie “ Durham Banger,” and other 
salmon flies described by Mr. Henderson, are 
more in favour than the “ Flower of Yarrow,” 
and “ Meg wi’ the Muckle Mouth,” prescribed 
by our author. Needless to say, the leistering 
of salmon, whether by “burning the water” 
or “ dunning,” is not only now regarded as a 
poaching device, but is strictly forbidden by 
legislation. We would not willingly, how¬ 
ever, lose Scrope’s animated accounts of these 
diversions, which form a curious chapter in 
Border history. It is curious that the public 
conscience did not revolt even forty years ago 
from the cruelty of leistering salmon. When 
one escaped wounded it went down the river 
at once, being weak, and, if it were at all hot 
weather, the eels came instantly out of their 
lurking places and like so many wolves fol 
lowed the blood, speedily eating the flesh out 
of the unfortunate fish’s skin. “You will 
see the eels by dozens,” says Scrope, “ hang¬ 
ing thick on him like the sticks in a bundle 
of faggots.” Perhaps it is no wonder that 
after such a sight no Scotchman will ever 
touch an eel. 

There is no need to enter upon the excel 
lent advice here given, and the descriptions 
of salmon-fishing in the Tweed. No angler 
in that river is ignorant of Scrope’s 
value herein. He quotes Lloyd to prove 
that salmon can live entirely in fresh water; 
but the land-locked salmon of North America 
suggest that this peculiarity is only acquired 
by a particular variety and a lengthy lapse of 
time. Modern readers will find much inte¬ 
resting matter in Scrope besides his technical 
pages. His humour is of a peculiarly 
‘canny” character, well-suited to Tweed 
side and his subject. How much, for instance, 
does his suggestion fall in with most fisher¬ 
men’s experience, that a large fish generally 
acquires an additional pound weight each 
year that elapses in its fortunate captor’s 
estimation; that being about the rate at 
which its natural growth might be estimated! 
We all seem to have known the famous rod 
maker who “never joyed since the price of 
hickory wood rose, and was soon after 
gathered to the tomb of his fathers.” In¬ 
imitable, too, are Scrope’s directions for 
wading; “never go into the water deeper 
than the fifth button of your waistcoat; even 
this does not always agree with tender consti¬ 
tutions.” Again, if wading in February 
during the prevalence of a bard frost, “ puLL 
down your stockings and examine your legs; 
should they be black or even purple, it might 
perhaps be as well to get on dry land; but if 
they are only rubicund, you miy continue to 
enjoy the water if it so pleases you.” He 
who has waded in Tweed’s bonny amber 
streams, and felt the force of its currents, 
will appreciate these happy suggestions. 
Whether for sound sense or a certain old- 
fashioned pleasantry, somewhat grateful after 
Mark Twain and modem and more pronounced 


humour, both books are to be commended 
with regard to the former, and Scrope for the 
latter characteristic. Old and young anglers 
will alike welcome them. M. G. Watkins. 


NSW NOVELS. 


My Wife's Niece. By the Author of “Dr. 
Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Law Forbids. By Katharine King. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Curly. By John Coleman. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Self-Loomed. By B. L. Far jeon. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 

Comedies from a Country Side. By W. 

Outram Tristram. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Stockbroker's Wife, Sfc. By Bracebridge 
Hemyng. (Maxwell.) 

The new story by the promising author of 
Lr. Edith Romney presents an artistic blend* 
ing of tragedy and comedy, which is very 
happily expressed by its title. Mildred 
Loraine, the niece of Mrs. Norton, has all the 
qualities, and suffers some of the experiences, 
of one of those heroines who follow without 
faltering the path of duty and of constancy 
to high ideals, which leads commonly to death 
rather than to happiness. There could hardly 
be a better foil to her than Mr. Norton, who 
perpetually talks of “ My Wife’s Niece,” 
and unblushingly offers her to every eligible 
young man he comes across. He is a bom 
marplot and vulgarian. But the blue blood 
which he at least believes himself to possess 
prevents his vulgarity from crossing the 
frontier between grotesque self-assertive 
vanity and brutal coarseness. His talk, 
though it always jars upon the feelings of 
persons of refinement like Mildred Loraine, 
is also invariably amusing; and his shoot¬ 
ing adventures, which strongly resemble 
those of Mr. Nathaniel Winkle, come as a 
positive relief after murder, mystery, and 
misery. Besides, the admirers of Mildred 
Loraine ought to be grateful to Mr. Norton 
for forcing her to Bhow of what heroic stuff 
she is made. But for her overhearing him 
shamelessly endeavouring to “bring to the 
scratch” Rupert Heathcote, the man whom 
she secretly loves, we should not have had 
the fine burst of passionate scorn in which she 
denounces the offer of marriage that he feels 
bound to make to her. Nor would she have 
been driven from an intolerable home to seek 
to make a livelihood in London and to marry 
and nurse poor Lewis Ingram, who in a 
moment of temper has caused the death of, 
rather than deliberately murdered, his bene¬ 
factor, and the father of his rival, and whose 
essentially weak nature clings to her affection 
and sympathy for support. Has it been mere 
kindliness, or a wish to satisfy the popular love 
of “ good endings,” that has made the author 
of My Wife's Niece marry Mildred to Rupert 
after the death of Lewis? It would have 
been more in accordance with the laws of 
modern tragedy, if not also with the law of 
nature, that Mildred should have refused 
Rupert, and remained faithful to the memory 
of Lewis. Rupert Heathcote, the stern son 
of a sterner but also rougher father, is an 
excellent study in character; and his growth 
in moral grace, and above all things in 
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sincerity and tenderness, under the influence 
of Mildred Loraine, is admirably brought out. 
Gussy Heathcote is a delightful sketch of a 
fascinating and rather simple lawn-tennis 
flirt. But why is she compelled to marry 
the doctrinaire baronet, and not the manly 
curate ? The weakest thing—the only weak 
thing, indeed—in My Wife's Niece is the ex¬ 
traordinary accident by which Rupert Heath¬ 
cote discovers that the hand which struck down 
his father was that of the man for whom he 
had been almost disinherited. It reminds one 
too readily of a similar discovery through 
instantaneous photography and the melo¬ 
dramatic “The apparatus can’t lie, Jacob!” 
of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s “ Octoroon.” My 
Wife's Niece is an excellent novel of its kind, 
and it is written with great and commendable 
care. 

There are severed effective incidents and 
there is much admirable character-sketching 
in The Law Forbids. But the plot is pro- 
vokingly improbable, and is tolerable only 
because it justifies the author’s purpose, 
which is to demonstrate the necessity for 
changing the law which in England forbids a 
man from marrying his deceased wife’s niece. 
Philip Brewster is no doubt as much of a 
modem Ring Arthur as a country gentleman 
of good family and high character, but with 
only five hundred a year, can be. But nine 
out of ten lady readers of The Law Forbids 
will vote him a tiresome fellow all the same. 
His chief difficulties—his bringing about the 
death of a jealous M.P., his marrying Mrs. 
Treheme while he loves Jennie Mortimer and 
Jennie Mortimer loves him, and, finally, his 
leaving his country to go where a man may 
marry his wife’s niece with social and legal 
impunity—are due to sheer fatuity and blind¬ 
ness. It is weak good-nature that makes 
him dangle after the girl who fascinated the 
M.P. It is imbecility and nothing less that 
makes him marry Mrs. Treheme because she 
thinks him attached to her and not to her 
niece. But if we leave Brewster and his 
bungling out of consideration, The Law Forbids 
must be allowed to be a clever and amusing 
story. Bee and Robin, the flirting and 
fascinating daughters of Fanner Rose, round 
whom the true plot interest of it gathers, are 
as fresh and vigorous sketches of feminine 
mischievousness as we have come across for a 
long time. It is rather a pity that Bee, who, 
like everybody else, is infatuated with Philip 
Brewster, should be the cause of the death of 
any one, especially of an M.P., for tragedy 
seems an unwarrantable intrusion into this 
story. Otherwise Bee’s triumphs and adven¬ 
tures, the jealousy she inspires in the weak 
heart of Mrs. Brewster, and her capture 
of Julius Mortimer, Jennie’s brother, are 
very enjoyable. As for Robin Rose, Bhe is 
simply an improved copy of her sister, quite 
as much of a coquette, but with more heart. 

In Curly Mr. John Coleman has told a 
short, strong, and simple story, having all the 
air of reality about it. The hapless love 
affair of Dugald Campbell, the Edinburgh 
"Writer to the Signet, who is, unfortunately, 
an Apollo, and who goes upon the stage in 
consequence, and of Flora McAllister, the 
impetuous Celtio beauty, who first sees him 
when he is acting in an Aberdeen theatre, is 
a genuine bit of tragedy. It is full of strong 


situations. We have a stirring elopement, a 
brutal attack upon Flora’s successful lover by 
his rival, an adequate revenge for that attack 
by poor Curly’s best friend, and a startling 
scene on the stage. Yet none of these seems 
unnaturally melodramatic. After poor Flora 
and her rather weak lover, the best characters 
in Curly are “ Lang Willie,” the athletic and 
chivalrous friend of both, and Laird Deemp- 
ster, who destroys the lives of both, and who 
yet, in spite of all his passion and brutality, 
commands a certain amount of respect. 
There is not a weak line nor a weak stroke in 
Curly; and Mr. Coleman keeps “ the shop ” 
too much in the background rather than 
otherwise. 

Self-Boomed is by no means up to Mr. 
Farjeon’s usual mark. It is to be regretted 
that he has told his tragedy in the first 
person, and perhaps also that he has laid the 
scene of it in Germany. Master Fink, the 
watchmaker, who relates the events which 
made his apprentice Gideon Wolf a murderer, 
and drove his housekeeper Katrine Loebeg 
into harmless madness, preaches and moralises 
too much, and is too well aware of his virtues 
and especially of his moral superiority over 
his rival Miser Pretzel. The most carefully 
drawn figure in the stoiy is Louisa Wolf, the 
mother of the wretched Gideon, whom Fink 
in his youth loved in vain. She, at least, is 
a creature of flesh and blood. Master Fink, 
Miser Pretzel, and the others, are either un¬ 
substantial or are too obviously the incarnations 
of certain virtues and vices. In short, Self- 
Boomed is at once too much and too little of a 
“masque.” 

The object of Mr. Tristram in giving his 
lively volume of country-life sketches the 
title of “ comedies ” is rather a puzzle, unless 
it be only what Lamb styled in the case of 
Coleridge “ his f-f-fun.” The chief characters 
in these stories are “The Squire,” “The 
Parvenu,” “ The Heiress,” and “The Parson.” 
The squire loses every penny he possesses, is 
disappointed of his favourite ambition, and be¬ 
comes insane. So does the parvenu, who is 
deserted on one and the same night by bis wife 
and hisdaughter. The heiress discovers that the 
groom she has set her affections on is a black¬ 
guard, and shuts herself up in a convent; while 
worthy, old-fashioned Parson Yansittart finds 
himself at the end of his chapter a paralytic 
Lear, at the mercy of Goneril and Regan, 
with not even a Cordelia to fall back upon. 
But Mr. Tristram’s sketches, whether tragic 
or comic, are entertaining, and his satire is 
genuine. It strikes us as rather too broad in 
“The Squire” and as falling flat in “The 
Heiress.” But in “The Parvenu" there are 
two good sketches—James Higginbottom, the 
coarse-minded, whiskey-drinking, wife-beating 
Australian parvenu; and his neighbour, Lord 
Yerulam, who imitates Byron much more suc¬ 
cessfully in life than in literature. The best 
and most elaborate story in the series is the 
last. The struggle between poor Mr. Yan¬ 
sittart and his son-in-law, Aguire, with his 
ritualistic enthusiams, is thoroughly sus¬ 
tained. Mr. Tristram is strong in smart 
dialogue—of the kind, however, that seems 
more in place on the stage than in a novel. 
Altogether, he is capable of better things 
than Comedies from a Country Side or perhaps 
even than Julian Trevor. 


The collection of “ sensational tales of the 
Stock Exchange,” which Mr. Bracebridge 
Hemyng, of the Middle Temple, has written, 
and Mr. John Shaw, Stockbroker, has 
“ edited,” deserves the title given it. There 
is no doubt about the “ sensational ” character 
of the stories, which are full of murders, 
elopements, lynchings, suicides, and what not. 
In spite of crudities of plot and slanginess in 
style, there is a good deal of rough vigour in 
the volume, suggestive of hurried railway 
travelling between city and suburb, if 
not of still more hurried “liquoring up” 
at a railway buffet before travelling. Certain 
of Messrs. Hemyng and Shaw’s “ tales ” are 
rather too revolting, and are calculated (we 
hope unjustly) to encourage the impression 
that vulgarity in motive and coarseness in 
language are characteristics of the Stock 
Exchange. William Wallace. 


QUIDE-BOOKS. 

Autumn, otherwise so sterile of literature, has 
brought its usual crop of guide-books, for the 
benefit of those whom trains are now hurrying 
in all directions from London and other great 
towns. So far as we are aware, the present 
season has not been marked by any special 
novelty, if this were to be desired in a depart¬ 
ment of bookmaking where “ the old is better.” 
So, without drawing any invidious comparison, 
we will content ourselves with calling attention 
to some familiar friends now lying on our 
table. 

Messrs. Adam & Charles Black, of Edin¬ 
burgh, whose old fame as publishers of guide¬ 
books has been somewhat overshadowed by the 
gigantic enterprise of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica, have issued this week three fresh 
volumes. The most important of these is a 
new edition (the seventh) of O’Shea’s Spain 
and Portugal, revised by Mr. John Lomas, who 
has shown us by a recent book of travel in the 
peninsula that he has both the eve to see and 
the pen to record. Unfortunately, Spain is 
dosed to the tourist for some time to come, so 
that we are justified in postponing a fuller 
notice of what is substantial^ a new book. 
The second volume is South-France, written 
by Mr. C. B. Black, which is now in its fourth 
edition, and has before been noticed in the 
Academy. The third is an altogether new 
volume on North-France, from the English 
Channel to the Loire and from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Rhine, also written by Mr. C. B. 
Black, about which we purpose to write more 
at length hereafter. We may take this 
opportunity of announcing that Messrs. Black 
will issue, m time for the winter season, a new 
guide-book to Rome, by Mr. J. H. Middleton, 
with original plans, woodcuts, &c., showing 
the results of the latest antiquarian researches. 

Messrs. Baddeley & Ward, upon whom has 
fallen the mantle of the German Baedeker, 
have added this year a new volume, being the 
second part of North Wales, to their “ Thorough 
Guide Series” (Dulau). As we are not sure 
that this series is so well known as it deserves, 
we will briefly mention some of its distinguish¬ 
ing merits. In the first place, the statements 
made are always based upon the personal ex¬ 
perience of the two joint authors, recorded 
without fear or favour. Secondly, the maps 
are not a mere reprint from the ordnance 
survey, but have been revised upon the spot, 
and are engraved by Mr. Bartholomew of Edin¬ 
burgh. Lastly, the size is small enough to put 
into an ordinary coat -po cket, and the binding 
is unusually strong. Wherever Messrs. Bad¬ 
deley & Ward have been before us, we prefer 
their assistance to any other. 
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So much, we had written without keeping 
daly in mind the Practical Guide to the English 
Lakes of Mr. Jenkinson, of which an eighth 
edition has just been issued by Mr. Stanford. 
This, as all know, stands unrivalled in its own 
field, for it is written by one who has known 
the Lake district all his life. 

The same distinction of being without a rival 
attaches to Dr. J. Collingwood Brnoe’s Hand¬ 
book to the Roman Wall (Longmans), a third 
edition of which has followed the second with 
unexpected rapidity. Besides revising the 
whole, “under the impression that he was 
doing so for the last time,’’ Dr. Bruce has added 
a photographic reproduction of the bronze 
tablet found at Chesters, with other new matter. 
The numerous woodcuts and the dainty etch¬ 
ings of Mr. C. J. Spence add much to the 
attractiveness of this volume, which is a lecture 
in archaeology even to those who cannot visit 
the North. 

From the Boman Wall to Burnham Beeches 
is a far cry; but Mr. F. G. Heath’s little guide 
to the spot which he himself did much to pre¬ 
serve for the public has likewise a character of 
its own. A “Popular Edition” (being the 
sixth) has just been brought out by Messrs. 
William Rider & Sons, with a portrait of 
Mr. Heath for frontispiece. We wish that 
Mr. Heath, in default of someone else, would 
be tempted to give us a handbook to the 
Chiltem Hundreds, which possess some of 
the finest—and least known—woodland scenery 
in England. 

From Messrs. Stanford also come new editions 
of four of their two-shilling “ Tourists’ Guides,” 
all of which we have already tested by use. 
They are Kent, by Mr. G. Phillips Bevan (fifth 
edition); Norfolk, by Mr. Walter Rye (third 
edition)—every page of which bears the cha¬ 
racteristic impress of the writer; Hampshire, 
also by Mr. Bevan; and Somersetshire !], by 
Mr.- R. N. Worth (both second editions). 

Walks in Epping Forest, edited by Percy 
Lindley, is one of a series of handbooks pub¬ 
lished at 123 Fleet Street, on account (we 
believe) of the Great Eastern Railway Com¬ 
pany. The former volumes were noticeable for 
their extreme cheapness. The present one, 
which is sent us in a “plate paper” edition 
of only two hundred copies, is no less notice¬ 
able for its elegant appearance. It oontains 
numerous engravings on wood, from drawings 
as well as from photographs; and special 
chapters on the Geology, Fauna, and Flora of 
Epping Forest, the first of those being written 
by Mr. H. B. Woodward. We can give the 
book no higher praise than to say it is worthy 
to stand by the side of the guide on the same 
subject by Mr. Buxton, one of the verderers of 
the forest, which was issued about a year ago 
by Messrs. Stanford. 

Mr. David Macbrayne, the owner of the 
well-known steamers Columba, Iona, Ac., has 
sent us a now edition of his official guide to 
the “ Royal Route,” which is crammed with 
information for tourists. 

In conclusion, we would commend in this 
connexion an Alphabetical Railway Time Table, 
on the principle of the “A B C,” which is 
issued by Messrs. Wyman & Sons for one 
penny. It does not include all the minor 
stations, though reference is made to them in 
the margin; and it has a separate alphabetical 
arrangement for the neighbourhood of London, 
a valuable feature of which is the tracing of 
the trains to and from other metropolitan 
stations than the usual terminus. On p. 2 
there is given an instructive table of “ average 
fares per mile,” from which we gather that 
the London and North Western is the 
cheapest line—at least, for first class travellers 
—ana the London and South Western the 
dearest. 


TWO MODERN GREEK BOOKS. 
‘IffropiKci Mf\erhpuira, by Sp. Lambros (Athens), 
is a collection of historical essays on subjects 
relating to various periods of Greek history, from 
the earnest times to the end of the seventeenth 
century. The first of these is on the prehistoric 
remains in Greece. The second deals with the 
traces of Phoenician occupation on the island 
of St. George near Salamis, which is proved to 
have once been a station of the purple-fishery 
by the heaps of mussel-shells which are found 
there. Tins discovery leads M. Lambros to 
approve the Semitic derivation of the name 
Salamis, which has been suggested by previous 
writers, from salem, ns being the “ place of 
peace”; and this is corroborated by the occur¬ 
rence of the name in Cyprus, where Phoenician 
influence was dominant. In passing he brings 
evidence to show that tho purple trado existed 
on the shores of Greece down to the commence¬ 
ment of the thirteenth century. Of the remain¬ 
ing articles there are two which call for especial 
notice. One of theso relates to the Chronicle 
of Monemvasia, which has often been cited in 
connexion with the question of the early settle¬ 
ment of Slavonic colonists in the Peloponnese. 
Hitherto only one MS. of this document has 
been known, viz., that existing in the Turin 
library; but M. Lambros discovered two fresh 
copies on Athos—one at the monastery of 
Cutlumusi, another at that of Iveron. The 
former of these corresponds most closely to 
that at Turin, while the latter has many inser¬ 
tions taken from Byzantine historians. M. 
Lambros thinks that the object with which it 
was written was to commemorate the conver¬ 
sion of the Slavs of the Peloponnese to 
Christianity, and that the greater part of it 
was composed between 806 and 1083 a.d. The 
other paper which we desire to notice is that 
on the report of Marin Michiel upon the state of 
the Peloponnese when it was under Venetian 
domination, after its reconquest by Morosini. 
This man was one of three commissioners 
who were sent from Venice in 1688 to make 
a cadastral survey of the country with a view 
to its reorganisation; And his report is here 
published from the Venetian archives. The 
value of this consists in its accuracy, and in the 
number of subjects which it embraces, for it not 
only gives an exact account of the topography, 
together with the state of the agriculture, the 
courses of the rivers, the forests and fisheries, 
but also notices the remains of antiquity. 

Under the title of Verses (2n'x’<. Athens: 
Coromilas) Mr. Bikelas has published a collec¬ 
tion of his fugitive poems, most of which had 
already appeared, though in many instances 
they were privately circulated. They consist 
of idylls—one of which, called “The Mother 
and Charon,” is adapted from Hans Andersen 
—of epistles and addresses, of lyrics and love 
poems, and of translations. Among the last 
named there is a Modern Greek version of the 
sixth book of the Odyssey, and renderings of 
scenes from “ Faust," and of poems by KIop- 
stock, Victor Hugo, and Lamennais. Mr. 
Bikdlas’s long residence in England and France 
has given him an extensive acquaintance with 
the poetry of Western Europe, so that he 
shows evidence of being familiar even with 
Wordsworth’s poems—a thing which is still 
rare among foreigners. But, whatever their 
source, Mr. Biktlas’s compositions are tho¬ 
roughly Modern Greek in their diction and 
style, and possess all the varied and melodious 
versification of which that language is capable. 
The tone which pervades them, like everything 
that he writes, is one of melancholy combined 
with courageous hopefulness. We are sorry to 
learn from nis preface that the author regards 
the publication of these as his farewell to 
original poetry ; and we can only hope that he 
will indemnify his countrymen for this loss by 
continuing his translations of Shakspere. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We aro glad to receive good reports of Prof. 
Max Muller’s health. He is now at Mainz, 
but hopes shortly to join his family at Pontre- 
sina. 

Mr. A. R. Codouhotjn, the Indo-Chinese 
traveller, arrived in London at the end of last 
week. 

It is understood in Scotland that Mr. Henry 
Craik, author of the latest Life of Swift and 
editor of the “English Citizen” series, will be 
appointed permanent head of the Scotch Edu¬ 
cation Department under the new Scotch 
secretary. 

We hear that Major-Gen. Chesney, late of 
the Engineers, has written a historical romance 
on the War iu the Cevennes. 

Prof. Br..vndl, of Prag, has been paying 
a visit to those haunts of Coleridge which he 
had not seen before. Bristol, Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Keswick, and the Lake District, 
aro tho places he has seen lately ; and in each 
he has got new material for his forthcoming 
work on Coleridge, in which he hopes to bring 
out, for the first time, the poet-philosopher’s 
real relation to the German thinkers of his day. 

Mr. H. G. Keene, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, is making a collection of his recent 
verses for publication. 

Mr. Aden. Gardner will shortly publish a 
sumptuous edition of the Waverley Novels, 
edited by Scott’s great-graBd-daughter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. The new Abbots¬ 
ford Edition, as it is to be called, will be dis¬ 
tinguished from others by specialties in type 
and paper, an 1 by new illustrations. 

The same publisher has in the press The 
Martyrs of Angus and Mearns, by the Rev. J. 
Moffat Scott, of Arbroath; and a translation by 
Miss Veitch, the author of Angus Grccme, of 
Felix Dahu’s Saga of Halfred the Sigskald, a 
northern story of the tenth century. 

The Senate of the University of Ei‘ inburgh 
have lent Dr. Furnivall their copy of “ Titus 
Andronicus ”—Lord Ellesmere’s copy not being 
available—for his series of “ Shakspere Quarto 
Facsimiles.” Mr. Praetorius has photographed 
it, Mr. Arthur Symons has written an intro¬ 
duction, and it will be lithographed forth¬ 
with. The Sonnets are in progress. Mr. 
Thomas Tyler’s introduction to them is printed. 
It gives the full argument for Mistress Mary 
Fitton, Pembroke’s “ cause ” or mishap, being 
the dark lady with whom Shakspere was en¬ 
tangled, and explains several disputed passagt s. 

Miss Jane Lee's many engagements as 
teacher of Sanskrit, Old High German, Gothi-, 
Ac., at Newnham and Girton, as editor of the 
Mah&bhdrata, Ac., have obliged her to throw 
up the editing of the “ Contention ” (1594), and 
“True Tragedy” (1595), and the “Whole 
Contention ” (1689), for the Facsimile Series, 
so that Dr. Furnivall has had to take up the 
latter, and is preparing it for the stone in his 
temporary home on the Yorkshire moors. 

Among the records of the ancient borough 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, now being arranged 
and calendared by Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge, 
author of Old and New Hull, have been 
found a number of original letters from and 
to the leaders in the Civil War. These are 
to be printed and issued in a volume by Mr. 
Wildridge, on behalf of the Corporation. The 
series includes letters from Andrew Marvel, 
Lord Fairfax, Sir John Hotham, Oliver Crom¬ 
well, Charles I., as well as other renowned 
names in national history. The volume will 
bear the title of Hull Letters. 

The late F. D. Maurice’s Lectures on the 
Apocalypse will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 
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Mb. G. C. Williamson, of Gnildford, is 
en imaged on a new edition of Boyne’s Seventeenth 
Century Tokem. It will be founded on the 
last edition published; but will be very largely 
augmented by contributions from collectors 
in each county in England. The work will be 
issued in two volumes, containing about nine 
hundred pages, and a limited large paper 
edition is to be published. Mr. Elliot Stock is 
the publisher. 

Mr. Henry Cotton’s book on New India, 
which we have already announced, has now 
gone to the press. It will form a volume of 
about two hundred pages, and will be published 
by Messrs. Began Paul, Trench & Co. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week A Lost Son, by Miss Linskill, the author 
of “ Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea.” This story, it will be remembered, was 
the serial tale in The Leisure Hour. 

Mrs H. Lovett Cameron will shortly 
publish a new three-volume novel, entitled 
In a Crass Country: a Story of Love and Sport. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will at the 
end of the present month commence the issue 
of a new edition of their Cleanings from Popular 
Authors. Part I. will be accompanied by a 
large engraving of the drawing by Sir John 
Gilbert, entitled “Joan of Arc.” 

Prof. Skeat has nearly finished Part 2 of 
his edition of Aelfric’s Metrical Lives of Saints 
for the Early English Text Society’s Original 
Series. For the same society’s Extra Series 
Dr. C. Horstmann has sent to press his edition 
of The Three Kings of Cologne, two English 
versions, and their unique Latin original. 

Dr. Horstmann has found among the Har- 
loian MSS. in the British Museum another 
treatise by Osbem Bokenam, whose Lives of 
Saints he, and the Boxburgh Club before him, 
have printed. It is a Mappula Europae, the 
initial letters of whose chapters are an acrostic, 
revealing the author’s name, as his colophon 
says they will. 

The Bev. J. C. Atkinson, of Danby, has, 
at Dr. Furnivall’s instance, agreed to let the 
English Dialect Society have the second edition 
of nis well-known Clossary of the Cleveland 
Dialect. He will send it to press directly the 
new part of his North Riding Records in Eliza¬ 
beth's time is out of his hands. 

We understand that Mr. C. G. Steel is pre¬ 
paring for publication in September next a new 
volume of the Annotated Bugbr School 
Begister, which will carry on the history of 
the school up to the appointment of the 
present head master. He would be glad of 
any suggestions or information addressed to 
himself, or to Mr. Lawrence, Bookseller, 
Bugby. 

Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, of Idel, Brad¬ 
ford, Yorkshire, has nearly ready for issue to 
subscribers Ilkley, Ancient and Modern, by the 
Bev. Dr. Bobert Collyer, of New York. Special 
use has been made of the family papers pre¬ 
served at Myddleton Lodge and of the parish 
registers; and there will also be chapters on 
Prehistoric Bemains, Geology, Botany, and 
Flora, contributed by different writers. The 
volume will be illustrated with about eighty 
engravings, woodcuts, &c. 

The Holyrood Annual, which made so suc¬ 
cessful a beginning last year, will this year 
appear in October, and, as before, under the 
editorship of the author of Angus Graeme, 
who will contribute to it “Jacob Spragg’s 
Bomance.” Among other stories in the nrw 
number will be “ An Auotion Experience,” and 
“Fallen among Thieves.” The miscellaneous 
articles will include “ How to do without the 


Doctor,” “The Cry of the Children,” su’d 
papers on General Gordon and Lord Tennyson. 

The September number of tho Scottish 
Church will contain articles on “ The Scotch 
Universities,” “The Highland Question,” 
“ Victor Hugo,” and “ Dwellings of the Poor,” 
besides the continuation of the serial, “The 
Story of a Young Life,” which is now running 
in the magazine, and a story by Esmd Stuart, 
enti led “ One for Another.” 

Prof. Noir£ is carrying through the press 
a new work, Ueber Ursprung und I Vesen der 
Begriffe, which will appear in September. 

Mr. Alfred W. Bennett sends us the 
following translation of the first of the two 
German roundels to Swinburne printed in the 
Academy of last week: 

“ As in Life’s darkest night bright beams appear, 
80 , Swinburne, has thy song the world made 
blight, 

Poet of Freedom, and of Truth the seer 

In Life’s dark night. 
Before a single pure word’s noble might 

Shrinks Tyranny away with craven fear, 

If thou but threaten iu the cause of right. 

The slave with rapture sees in thee appear 
The judge of tyrants who proclaims the 
right— 

The hour of victory come -his yoke to tear 
In Life’s dark night.” 

Correction .—Owing to the misdirection of a 
proof, Dr. Vigfusson’s letter in the Academy 
of last week was printed without having re¬ 
ceived his corrections. On p. 88 , ool. 3, 1. 1, 
for “Sighrat,” read “Sighoat”; 1. 27, for 
“ vowel,” read “ article ” ; and, 1. 50,/or “ Dr. 
FritAmer,” read “Dr. Fritzner.” 

Tnis week we must be content with merely 
recording the death of Lord Houghton. It 
may not, however, be out of place to correct 
a curious misapprehension which has found 
its way into the obituary notices of him in 
two daily papers. The Times talks of “his 
life of his friend Keats the Daily News says 
that “ he had watched the declining years of 
Keats.” The chronological facts are that Keats 
died in 1821, while Lord Houghton was bom 
in 1809. We believe that Lord Houghton 
was induced to write on Keats by the persuasion 
of Landor. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

An examination of the papers left by Victor 
Hugo has revealed the following works, in a 
more or less complete state. (1) “ La Grand’ 
Mere," a comedy in one act, written in verse, 
which is ready for the stage; (2) “La Foret 
mouillde ” and “ La Ldgende de l’Epde,” two 
dramas in dialogue, of the same character as 
those in the Lfgende des Siedes ; (3) “ Peut-etre 
un Frere de Gavroche! ” a comedy in one act, 
written in prose, the plot of which turns upon 
the old system of signalling by semaphore; (4) 
“ 50,000 Francs de Bentes,” an unfinished farce; 
(6) “L’Oodan,” or “ Un Tas de Pierres,” a 
miscellaneous collection of prose and verse of 
all kinds, reflecting the daily thoughts of the 
writer. In addition, the MS. can no longer be 
found of a play in five acts called “ Les 
Jumeaux,” based upon that version of the 
story of the Man with the Iron Mask which 
indentifies him with a twin brother of Louis 
XIV. Victor Hugo is known to have finished 
three acts of such a play. The literary execu¬ 
tors hope to issue the first volume of their 
selection from the unpublished writings by 
December. 

King Humbert has conferred upon M. Duruy 
the broad ribbon of the Crown of Italy, together 
with a gold medal bearing this inscription: 

“ Victorio Duruy 
Qui ausus eat unus Gallorum 
Omne Bomanum aevutn explicate.” 


Di 


Among the recent appointments to the 
Legion of Honour is the name of M. Paul 
Bourget, the Paris correspondent of the 
Academy, whose last book, Cruelle Enigme, M. 
Taine is reported to have pronounoed “the 
strongest French novel of the past ten years.” 

M. Octave Uzanne will publish in November 
the last of the series of illustrated books, which 
began with L’Eventail some three years ago. 
It is to be called La Frangaise du Sieclt: 
Mceurs, Modes, Usages; and it will be illus¬ 
trated by M. A. Lynch. 

The third volume is in the press of M. de 
Beaucourt's Histoire de Charles VII. 

An association has been formed, under the 
name of the Society de l'Histoire de la Bevolu- 
tion franchise, with the sole object of printing 
unpublished documents, and of reprinting rare 
books, &c., relating to the Bevolution, without 
notes or political comment of any kind. 

The municipal libraries of Paris, the first of 
which was opened in 1865, now number forty- 
two. The total number of books read or con¬ 
sulted during the past year was nearly 700,000, 
of which no less than 400,000 were novels; 
next in order of attractiveness come belles- 
lettres, science, geography, and history. 

An historic caf(5 in Paris has just been closed 
—the caf§ Procope, in the rue de 1’Ancienne - 
Comfedie, which is said to be the oldest in 
France and the first where ices were introduced. 
During the eighteenth century it was the 
favourite resort of the Academicians, many of 
whose portraits are painted on the walls. In 
modern times it was the meeting-place of a 
political club. 

A commemorative tablet has been placed on 
the house No. 120 rue de Bac, where Chateau¬ 
briand died. 

At the recent general meeting of the SociSte 
Historique de Gascogne M. Tamizey de Lar- 
roque issued an “appel aux erudits,” request¬ 
ing help from all who may be able to assist 
him in tracing the daily history and movements 
of Henri IV. in Navarre, before he became 
King of France. 

The Acaddmie des Soienoes morales et jpoli- 
tiques has awarded a prize of 2,000 frs. (£80) 
for a treatise on “ The Life, Labours, ana 
Teaching of Adam Smith.” 

An edition of Victor Hugo’s Le Pape has 
been published by Quantin, with twenty-one 
illustrations, designed and etched by M. Jean- 
Paul Laurens. 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SOCRATES IN CAMDEN, WITH A LOOK ROUND. 

(Written after first meeting'the American Poet, Walt 
Whitman, at Camden, New Jersey.) 

A riLOPiM from beyond the seas, 

Seeking some shrine where shrines are tew, 

I found the latter Socrates, 

Greek to the core, yet Yankee too; 

Feeble, for he was growing old, 

Yet fearless, self-contained, and bold. 

Rough as a seaman who has driven 
Long years before the winds of heaven, 

I found him, with the blue skies o'er him. 

And figuratively, knelt before him ! 

Then gript the hand that long had lain 
Tenderly in the palm of Death, 

Saw the sweet eyes that still maintaiu 
Oalm star-like watch o’er things of breath. 

And as the clear voice gave its greeting 
My heart was troubhd unaware 
With love and awe that hush’d its beating 
And pride that darken’d unto prayer. 

This man affirm’d his disbelief 
In all the gods, but Brlial mainly: 

Nature he loved, but Man in chief, 

And what Man is, he uttered plainly ! 
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Like Socrates be mixed with men 
At the street comer, rough and ready, 

•Christ*like he sought the Magdalen, 

Lifting his hat, as to a lady ; 

No thing that breathes, however small, 

Found him unloving or rebelling; 

'The shamble and the hospital 

Familiar were aa his own dwelling; 

Then trumpet like his voice proclaimed 
The naked Adam unashamed, 

The triumph of the Body, through 
The sun-like Soul that keeps it true, 

The triumph of the Soul, whereby 
The Body lives and cannot die. 

The world was shocked, and Boston screaming 
Covered her face and cried 11 fox shame ”! 
<}xoas, hankering, mystically dreaming, 

The Good Grey Poet went and came ; 

But when the dark hour loom’d at last, 

And, lighted by the fiery levin, 

Man grappled man in conflict vast, 

While Christendom gazed on aghast, 

Through the great battle-field he past 
With finger pointing up to heaven. 

Socrates? Nay, more like that Other, 

Who walked upon the stormy sea, 
iHe brought, while brother wounded brother, 

The anointing nard of charity ! 

But when the cruel strife was ended 
Uproee the Elders mob attended, 

Saying “This Socrates, it seems, 

Denies Olympus and blasphemes; 

Offends, moreover, 'gainst the schools 
Who teach great Behai's moral rules, 

Sins against Boston and the Law 
That keeps the coteries in awe, 

And altogether for his swagger 
Deserves the hemlock cup or dagger! ” 

So said, so done! The Pharisees 

Called up the guard and gave directions— 

The prison opened—Socrates • 

Was left therein to his reflections ! 

A full score years have passed, and still 
The good grey Bard still loafs and lingers; 
The social poison could not kill, 

Tho’ stirred by literary fingers— 

He sipt it, smiled, and put it by, 

Depite the scandal and the cry; 

But when, the Pharisees commanding, 

They rushed to end him with the sword, 

'They saw, beside the poet standing, 

A radiant Angel of the Lord. 

A. hemlock cup ? Yes, there it lies. 

Close to thy hand, old friend, this minute! 
With gentle twinkle of the eyes 
You mark the muddy liquid in it: 

For the grave rulers of the city, 

Who sent it, you have only pity ; 

For those who mixed it, made it green 
With mis conception, spite, and Bpleen, 

You feel no thrill of scornful fret, 

But only kindness and regret. 

’Twas Emerson some folk affirm, 

Who passed it round with shrug of shoulder— 
‘Good soul, he worshipt Time and Term, 

Instead of Pan, as he grew older! 

And Boston snubbed thee P Walt, true heart, 
Time ever brings about revenges— 

Just glance that way before we part 
And note the memorable changes. 

"There, in the “ hub” of all creation, 

Where Margaret Fuller ere she mated 
Flirted with seers of reputation 
And all the “ isms ” cultivated, 

Where still brisk Holmes cuts learned capers 
With buckles on knee breeches fine, 

The sweet man-milliners and drapers, 

Howells and James, pnt up their sign. 

And there the modem misses find 
The wares most suited to their mind— 

French fashions, farthingales delightful, 

Frills white as snow for ladies’ wear: 

Nothing old fashioned, fast or frightful, 

Is dealt in by this dainty pair! 

The stuff they sell to man or woman, 

May, in itself, be poor or common, 

Coarsest of serge or veriest sacking, 

But they can trick it in a trice, 

So that no element is lacking 
To render it extremely nice. 
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“ Ladies,” they murmur with a smile, 

“ We pride ourselves upon our style! 

Our cutter is a paragon, 

Matched only by our fitter-on; 

Bring what material you like. 

We’ll treat it in a way to strike, 

Turn your old satins, and embellish 
Last season’s hats with feathers swellish; 

In short, weave miracles of clothing 
By genius out of next to nothing ! 

And charge the very lowest prices 
For all our daintiest devices. 

“ We know,” they add, with smirk and bow, 
“ Borne of you like old fashion’d clothes— 
The Emersonian homespun (now 
Absurd as Whitman’s or Thoreau’e) 

Or even, still absurder, seek 

Poor Shakspere’s fashion quite antique, 

Fit only with its stiff brocades 

For vulgar frumps and country maids. 

Could Shakspere, poor old fellow, please 

With such a cut as this-chemise? 

The woof he used was strongly woven. 

But surely, now, his taste was shocking? 
Compare our Bilk hose, much approven, 

With Dickens’ clumsy worsted stocking! 
We please the dames and gain the daughters 
With neat inventions of our own, 

Replace George Eliot's learned garters 
With our suspenders silken sewn; 

While, in an annex to the shop, 

Our customers will find, quite handy. 

The toothsome bun and lollipop, 

And superfine molasses candy ! ” 

The busy pair ! how well they patter. 
Disposing of their slender matter! 

The girls adore instead of loathing 
These laureates of underclothing, 

Delight their souls attire to model 
On the last style of molley-coddle, 

Eked out with sickly importations 
From France, that naughtiest of nations! 
Dapper they are and neatly dressed, 
Insidious, tempting folk to buy goods, 

But mere man-milliners at best, 

Vending the flimsiest of dry goods; 

Trash in their showy windows setting. 

And tricking up to catch the eye 
Such clothes as spoil with the first wetting 
From the free rains of yonder sky 1 

Daintily passing by their shop, 

Sometimes when it is cloudless weather, 
AJdrich,* a literary fop, 

In trim tight boots of patent leather. 
Strolls to the quiet street, where he saw 
Sun-freckled Marjorie play at see-saw; 

And bending o’er her hammock kisses 
That sweetest, shadowiest of misses! 

His languid gait, his dudish drawl, 

His fopdom, we forgive them all, 

For her dear sake of his creating. 

Fairer than girls of flesh and blood, 

Who, never loving, never mating, 

Swings in eternal maidenhood ! 

Meantime my sun-liko music-maker, 

Shines solitary and apart; 

Meantime the brave sword-carrying Quaker 
Broods in the pence of his gTeat heart,— 
While Melville,t sea-compelling man. 
Before whose wand Leviathan 
Rose hoary white upon the Deep, 

With awiul sounds that stirred its sleep, 
Melville, whose magic drew Typee, 

Radiant as Venus, from the sea, 

Sits all forgotten or ignored. 

While haberdashers are adored ! 

He, ignorant of the drapers’ trade, 
Indifferent to the art of dress, 

Pictured the glorious South-sea maid 
Almost in mother nakedness— 

Without a hat, or boot, or stocking, 

A want of dresB to most to shocking, 


* J. B. Aldrich, author of Marjorie Daw. 
t Hermann Melville, author of Typte, The While 
Whale, &c. I sought everywhere for this Triton, 
who is still living somewhere in New York. No 
one seemed to know anything of the one great 
imaginative writer fit fo stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Whitman on that continent. 


With just one chemisette to dress her 
! She fives,—and still shall live, God bless her! 
Long as the sea rolls deep and blue. 

While heaven repeats the thunder of it, 

Long as the White Whale ploughs it through. 
The shape my sea-magician drew 
Shall still endure, or I’m no prophet! 

Now I conjure thee, best of Bards, 

Scatter thy wisdom Boston wards ! 

Tell Hcwells, who with fingers taper 
Measures the matron and the maid, 

God never meant him for a draper— 

Strip off his coat, give him a spade! 

His muscles and his style may harden, 

If he digs hard in Adam’s garden; 

Or follows Dudley Warner* flying 
Where Adirondack eagles soar. 

Or chums with some brown savage, lying - 
With Stoddardt on a South-sea shore. 

Tell James to burn his continental 
Library of the Detrimental, 

And climb a hill, or take a header 
Into the briny billowy seas, 

Or find some strapping Muse and wed her. 
Instead of simpering at teas ! 

How should the Titaness of nations, 

Whose flag o’er half a world unfurls, 

Sit listening to the sibillations 
Of shopmen twittering to girls ? 

She sees the blue skies bend above her, 

She feels the throb of hearts that love Ler, 

Sho hears the torrent and the thunder, 

The clouds above, the waters under, 

She knows her destiny is shaping 
Beyond the dreams of linendraping! 

She craves a band of Bards with voices 
To echo her when she rejoices, 

To sing her sorrows and to capture 
The Homeric music of her rapture ! 

She hears the Good Grey Poet only 
Sing, priestly vestured, prophet eyed. 

And on his spirit falls the lonely 
Light of her splendour and her pride. . . 

Poet divine, strong soul of fire, 

Alive with love, and love’s desire, 

Whose strength is as the clonds, whose song 
Is as the waters deep and strong, 

Whose spirit, like a flag unfurled. 

Proclaims the freedom of the world, 

What gifts of grace and joy have come 
Out of thy gentle martyrdom ! 

A pilgrim from afar, I bring 
Homage from some who love thee will— 

Ah, may the feeble song I sing 
Make summer music m thy cell! 

The noblest head ’neath western skies, 

The tenderest heart, the clearest eyes, 

Are thine, my Socrates, whose fate 
Is beautifully desolate! 

As deep as Hell, as high as Heaven, 

Thy wisdom hath this lesson given: 

When all the gods that reign’d and reign 
Have fallen like leaves and left no sign, 

The god-like Man shall still remain 
To prove Humanity divine! 

Indian Rook, Philadelphia, Pa:: March, 1885. 

Robebt Buchanan. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the August number of the Antiquary Mr. 
Fairman Ordish continues his series of papers 
on the London theatres; and we have from 
that active writer, Mr. J. H. Round, an article 
on “The Attack on Dover 1067,” which, if it 
does not contribute any new facta to history, 
puts what is old in a light different from that 
in which we have received it from our most 
accredited teachers. “ Celebrated Birth Places ” 
this time relates to Turner and Maiden Lane. 
It seems mere padding. On the other hand, 
Mr. Wheatley’s paper on “The Fairies of 
Literature,” very different beings from those 
of genuine folk-lore, is well worth reading. 

The two last numbers of the China Review 
contain some thoroughly useful articles. The 

• O. D. Warner, author of In the Wilderneee. 
t C. W. Stoddard, author of South Sea Iiyle. 
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earlier number opens with a contribution by 
Dr. Faber on the “ Historical Characteristics 
of Taouism.” Treated from a purely Chinese 
point of view the subject is well and thoroughly 
handled, but would have been made still more 
instructive had the intimate connexion that 
exists between Taouism and Brahmanism been 
recognised by the writer. Dr. Edkins’s article 
on the "Names of Western Countries in the 
Shiki ” will be found valuable for reference, as 
will also Mr. Parker’s chapter on Turks, 
Tibetans, and Coreans, and his “ Contributions 
towards the Topography and Ethnology of 
Central Asia ” in the current number. Among 
the books reviewed is Mr. Colquhoun’s Amongst 
the Shans, in commenting on which the reviewer 
takes the opportunity of finding fault with 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s Introduction. 
It is naturally difficult for men who have been 
trained up to regard all subjects connected 
with China from a purely Chinese standpoint 
to accept wider views concerning them, and 
the strictures in question loso some of their 
point from the fact that the reviewer has not 
thoroughly acquainted himself with the pro¬ 
fessor’s theories. Judging from the contents 
of Mr. Parker’s note on “ M. Terrien de La- 
oouperie as a Sinologist,” it would seem that 
that writer is in the same parlous state as the 
reviewer. Dr. Edkins’s article on “ Chinese 
Word Studies,” and Mr. Chalmers’s on the 
" Chinese Ch’ih Measure,” are well worth read¬ 
ing. The “ Notes and Queries ” contain much 
that is interesting. 

We have to acknowledge the first number of 
a new sixpenny magazine, called Hibernia, con¬ 
taining articles by Mr. j. Huntly McCarthy, 
the Bev. H. Stuart Fagan (honourably known 
for his indefatigable advocacy of Irish manu¬ 
factures), and Miss Charlotte O. O’Brien, who 
gives a very interesting account of Mangan, 
“ perhaps the greatest poet Ireland has given 
birth to since English became the language of 
Irish thought.” The magazine is published at 
the Hibernia Press, 132 Blackfriars Road. 


HEARING A HIEROGLYPH. 

Us. H. Villiebs Stuabt, M.P., author of 
Egypt after the War, Nile Gleanings, &c., draws 
our attention to an interesting fact. 

“ I went yesterday [August 10],” he says, “ to 
hear the Siamese band, and great was my sur¬ 
prise to see one of tho musicians playing upon 
an instrument absolutely identical with the ancient 

K tian lute which furnished the hieroglyph 
•, meaning “good,” “sweet,” “excellent,” 
Ac' It has the heart-shaped body, the long neck, 
and the four pegs, two at each side, for tightening 
the strings, precisely as we see the instrument 
represented iu both the hieroglyph and the wall- 
paintings. Did this lute make its way eastwards 
from Egypt, or did the original Egyptian immi¬ 
grants bring it with them, long before the time of 
Mena, from the far East? It is in any case an 
interesting fact that the Siamese of the present 
day should use the very same intrument used by 
the Egyptians 5,000 years ago.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SKETCH OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
COLERIDGE AND KENYON. 

London: Aug. 10,1885. 

I found this morning, among some old papers, 
the accompanying “ Sketch” in the autograph 
of Coleridge—apparently a digest of a con¬ 
versation between him and Mr. Kenyon, whose 
signature authenticates it: others may have 
been present, of oourse. Should you find it of 
interest, and wish to publish it, pray do so; 
returning me the original. 

Robert Browning. 

“ 1. The distinct Perception of a Whole arising 
out of a distinct simultaneous perception of the 
Farts, in the relations of all to each, and of each 
to each and to all, constitutes—the Shaprlt.— 
Instance—a Triangle, or a Wheel. 

“ When the parts are so numerous, that they 


cannot be perceived simnltaneonslv without d ik¬ 
ing from distinctness into clearness, then 

“2. The distinct Perception of a Whole aridng 
out of a clear simultaneous Perception of the con¬ 
stituent Parts, in the relations of all to each, and 
of each to each and to all, constitutes the Bbau- 
tiful.—I nstance, a Moss Rose, or the inside of tho 
Pantheon at Rome. 

“ Corollary. 

“ When this is effected by an act of abstraction, 
as ex. gr. when a mechanician declares a machine 
beautiful, abstracting from the Tar, accidental 
Inequalities of Surface, &o., &c., then the object 
is beantiful quo ad abetrahitur, et quo ad alstrs- 
kentem. —When the whole sensuous Image is 
taken without any such abstraction,—say rather, 
is abstracted totally not partially, this is the 
Beautiful in the general use of the word. The 
object is beautiful, quo ad videtur, et ad omnet. 

“3. Reverse the order of No. 2, and let there 
be a distinct Perception of the Parts and only a 
clear Perception of the Whole, and we have the 
Picturesque, as it is most commonly found in. 
Pictures. 

“ Or let there be a clear Perception of the Parts, 
and a confused Perception or (what is indeed the 
same thing) a Sense, an Impression, of the Whole, 
and we have the Picturesque, as we predicate it of 
a Landscape in Nature always, and occasionally 
of very large works of Art. 

“ 4. Combine either No. 2 or No. 3 with associa • 
tions of the Good, and of the Agreeable, and we 
have the Lovely. 

“5. Let the Parts be clear and vivid, but from 
their numeroosness or extent without the Percep¬ 
tion of a Whole, and we have the Gbaed.—I n¬ 
stance, a Review, 'a House of Peers on a solemn. 
Trial in all their Paraphernalia. 

“ 6. Let the Impression of the Whole be snoh as 
to withdraw our conscious attention from the Parts 
as Farts, and you have the Statuesque. 

“ 7. If the Impression of the Whole be consti¬ 
tuted by Symbols, or interpenetrated by the sense 
of Power, or Strength, there arises the Majestic. 

“ 8. Let there be (i.s. as objects of our conscious 
attention) neither Whole, nor Parts, but an All, 
suspending the Comparative Power, and there 
results the Scblmb. 

“ Corollary. 

“ Hence it follows, that Objects of Sense never 
can be of themselves sublime ; but they may be the- 
occasioning means of exciting certain Feelings and 
Ideas, as Symbols of Power, Strength, & so on, 
and in this sense a Cataract, a strong Sea, is 
Gublime—tho’ not in the sense in which wo call 
God, Eternity, Free-will, Sublime. 

“Sketched out by Coleridge, after a conversa¬ 
tion on the subject.”—J. Kenyon. 


“THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND A NIGHT.” 

London: August 7, 1886. 

Will you kindly spare me space to answer- 
sundry enquiries from friends and corre¬ 
spondents f 

I have already stated in print that my trans¬ 
lation of The Thousand Nights and a Night will 
be strictly limited to one thousand copies, each 
of which will be sent to subscribers with its 
own number; and.I have promised that no- 
oheaper edition shall with my consent ever bs 
printed. 

One of my principal objects in making the 
work so expensive (ten guineas for the tan. 
volumes) is to keep it from the general publio. 
For this reason I have no publisher. The 
translation is printed by myself for the use of 
select personal friends; and nothing could bo 
more repugnant to my feelings than the idea 
of a book of the kind being plaoed in a pub¬ 
lisher’s hands, and sold over the counter. Ait 
my preface states, it is a legacy which I 
bequeath to my countrymen (the few who can 
appreciate it) in their hour of sorest need, 
when compelled by fate to rule in Moslem lands 
with an utter ignoranoe of Moslem manners- 
and customs. Richard F. Burton.. 
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“ ARABIAN MATRLABCHATE.” 

The Museum, Oxford: Aug. 7,1885. 

The discussion raised of late by Dr. Redhouse 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
under the title “ Notes on Prof. E. B. Tylor’s 
Arabian Matriarchate,” has been taken up by 
the writer most particularly concerned, Dr. 
G. A. Wilken, of Leyden, who publishes 
“ Eenige Opmerkingen naar Aanleiding eener 
Critiek van mijn ‘ Matriarchaat bij ae oude 
Arabiem. ’ ” As the Bijdragen tot de Tool-, Lond¬ 
on Vclkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, in which 
his article appears, is not so accessible to 
English anthropologists as it deserves to be, it 
is proper for me to mention here some of its 
chief points. To Dr. Redhouse’s attempt to 
explain away the remarkable importance 
attached by the Arabs to the relationship of 
ch3l or maternal unde, Dr. Wilken replies in 
much the same sense as I have already done 
(Academy, June 27). He points out that Ml 
is used as a title of respect, suggesting the 
actual position held by the maternal unde 
among matriarchal tribes in both the Old and 
New World. This indicates a stronger reason 
than that alleged by Dr. Redhouse from Arab 
etiquette in speaking of the maternal unde 
instead of the mother. Moreover, Dr. Wilken 
notioes as to this that in Arabia the women 
have always been more freely Been and spoken 
of than in other Moslem districts. Dr. Wilken 
finds fault with the English critic for rdying 
on isolated facts, instead of surveying them as 
a whole in the light of comparative ethnography. 
For instance, Dr. Wilken had laid stress on a 
point raised by Prof. Robertson Smith—namely, 
the Arabic use of the word batn (“ belly ”) in 
the sense of race or family, as probably be¬ 
longing to a time when the Arabs reckoned 
descent on the female side, like certain Malay 
tribes, who accordingly use a similar word in a 
similar sense. Against this, Dr. Redhouse appeals 
to the great Arabic Lexicon, the Qamus, to show 
that the term batn occurs among the set of terms 
for the body and its parts, side, breast, belly, 
thigh, which are used also to denote the tribe and 
its divisions. Dr. Wilken answers that the terms 
in question are artificial and not even consis¬ 
tently carried out in the Arabic texts. Here 
another well-known Arabic scholar, Prof. 
Noldeke, comes to his support by pointing out 
that the word rahim (“ womb ”) is also used to 
express close relationship, which would hardly 
be done by a patriarchal people unless they had 
inherited matriarchal ideas and vocabulary. 
As to the argument from prohibited degrees 
of kin, it is needless to discuss Dr. Redhouse’s 
paring down of the “ leading case ” of Abraham 
and Sarah, as the one material point remains 
unshaken—that there was a time when Hebrew 
law made so little of male kinship that brother 
and sister on the father’s side might marry. 
But Dr. Wilken follows this up by a suggestion, 
at any rate worth consideration, that there may 
be a relic of such ideas in Arabic custom still 
not prohibiting but approving marriage with 
the bint-amm, the paternal unde’s daughter. 
It is not easy to enter here into the arguments 
as to rules of descent as connected with 
matriarchalism or slavery, and other points 
must be left unnoticed for which students 
seriously engaged in the subject must refer to 
the original paper. It will be admitted on all 
hands that the criticism which has brought up 
the present discussion has not only been useful 
in clearing ideas, but in bringing out new facts, 
such as another remarkable trace of ancient 
matriarchalism, contributed by Prof. Noldeke— 
viz., the Mandaean custom, perhaps connected 
with ancient Babylon, that men who in ordinary 
life took their names from their fathers, in 

S ous texts styled themselves after their 
ers, for instance, Behr&m son of Simath. 

E. B. Tylor. 


“ THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY.” 

London: Aug. to, 1886. 

I have no wish to criticise Mr. E. B. Tylor’s 
criticism of The Patriarchal Theory which ap¬ 
peared in the Academy of August 1, but I 
should like to be allowed to point out that, if 
the ordinary anthropologist supposes (as Mr. 
Tylor says he does) that Agnation merely denotes 
kinship through males, and that every form of 
paternal authority is identical with Patria 
Potestas, the ordinary anthropologist is capable 
of falling into very singular misapprehensions. 

It is difficult, however, to see now any in¬ 
telligent reader of Ancient Law can fail to be 
aware that what is remarkable about Agnation 
is not the acknowledgment of kinship through 
males, but the denial of kinship through 
females; and that Patria Potestas means not 
any and every form of paternal authority, but 
one well-marked and carefully-described form 
of it. I think Mr. Tylor must do the ordinary 
anthropologist injustice. At any rate, it is not 
the anthropologist who thus blunders that is 
the subject of criticism in The Patriarchal 
Theory, but Sir Henry Maine. And Sir Henry 
Maine, throughout his writings, uses the words 
Agnation and Patria Potestas in their proper 
meanings, and not in the meanings preferred 
by Mr. Tylor. 

I am sorry (if I may venture on a word or 
two more) that Mr. Tylor is so intolerant of 
what he calls legal argument. However great 
the demerits of the particular reasonings thus 
referred to, no science has ever made way with¬ 
out its doctrines being based upon and tested 
by reasoning. And the broad method of treat¬ 
ment which Mr. Tylor seems to recommend — 
while it may give conclusions readily, and 
plenty of them—has never been found suitable 
for any scienoe. What science, by the way, 
besides anthropology, is required to justify its 
conclusions to what Mr. Tylor calls “ the lay 
mind”—that is, as I understand him, to un¬ 
trained persons who are satisfied to be without 
training 1 

I notice with pleasure that Mr. Tylor is him¬ 
self inclined to believe in ‘‘an early general 
prevalence of the system of kinship on the 
female side.” D. MaoLennan. 


“ DUNBASTAS.” 

Liverpool: Aug. 8,1885. 

Is it possible that the “ dun ” in Dunsaetas 
has the same meaning as the ‘‘dunes” on 
which Dunkirk stands—the sand-hills between 
that place and Ostend—and as the “ downs ” or 
sand-banks in the English Channel? If so, 
Dunsaetas might denote the dwellers on the 
low-lying coast between Clevedon and Mine- 
head ; stream, in the eighth clause of the treaty, 
the Bristol Channel; and stath, which occurs 
in several clauses, either shore or bank of the 
channel. The ninth, and last, clause of the 
treaty should apparently be construed thus: 

“ Formerly the Gwents were subject to the Don- 
srotaa; but [now] it [that is, the supremacy] 
belongs more properly to the West Saxons: there 
they [the Gwents] ought to give tribute and 
hostages. Also the Dunsaetas need, if the King 
[that is, of the West Saxons] will grant it to them, 
that peace-hostages at least be allowed to them.” 

There was always, probably, constant traffic 
between Cardiff and Burnham and other places 
on the coast of that part of the channel. When 
the Saxons first landed in Britain the Britons 
held Somerset, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and 
kept a gradually-diminishing foothold there for 
five centimes, until the reign of Athelstan. 
“ Devonshire, and even the city of Exeter,” 
says Mr. Freeman (L 43, note 1), “remained 
partly Welsh as late as the time of Athelstan ” ; 
and this, he a little before says in effeot, was 
the case to a greater degree in Cornwall and to 


a less degree in Somerset. The treaty seems to 
have been made when the West Saxons had got 
the upper hand in Somerset. Sir F. Palgrave 
would thus seem to have been right in sub¬ 
stance, though wrong in his rendering of Dun- 
or Defnsaetas. The suggestion in Thorpe’s 
note that the Wye is the stream referred to is 
open to the objection that Gwent bordered east¬ 
wards on Mercia and not on Wessex. 

S. H. Boult. 


TEDALDI’8 SONNET ON THE DEATH OF DANTE. 

Tendrlng Rectory, Essex: Aug. 10,1835. 

Dr. Krebs’s letter refers to a complete edition* 
the first, of Pieraccio Tedaldi’s sonnets. It 
may be worth noting that the sonnet from 
which Dr. Krebs quotes three lines has been 
published some time ago in Trucchi’s Baccdlta 
(voL ii., p. 43), where the first line of the triplet 
is given thus : 

“ Ciod il sommo autor Dante Alinghieri.” 

The triplet, as qnoted from Morpurgo’s edition, 
does not rhyme. T. K. Cheyne. 


SIR PHILIP FRANCIS AND “ JUNIUS.” 

Cumnock, N-B.: Aug. 7,1885. 

The experts have been at work on the ques¬ 
tion of identification. It is an interesting 
coincidence — how much more ?—that the 
brothers Junius (Quatuor Evangeliorum Versiones 
perantiquae, Oothica et Anglo-Saxonica, &o.) are 
named Philip and Francis Junius. I do not 
think this accident of names has been previously 
noted. Alex. M’Carlie. 


SCIENCE. 


A GERMAN DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

Ausfuhrliches Lexicon dsr griechischen und 
romischen Mythologie. Herausgegeben von 
W. H. Roscher. Mit zahlreichen Abbild- 
ungen. Lieferangen 1-6. (Leipzig : 
Teubner; London: Williams & Norgate.) 

The time has probably arrived for a system¬ 
atic digest of the results obtained daring the 
last fifty years by the modem scientific school 
of mythologists. In 1879 this work was 
taken in hand by a syndicate of German 
scholan, whose names guarantee their com¬ 
petency for the task. The publication was 
commenced last year; and six parts, forming 
about a fourth of the entire work, having 
appeared, it becomes possible to give some 
account of its plan and execution. 

The names are arranged alphabetically. 
The minor notices are more numerous than 
in any similar work, many Gaulic and Iberio 
deities known only from inscriptions being, 
for instance, introduced; while the discus¬ 
sion of the important names is more 
elaborate than anything that has been hitherto 
attempted. The whole range of classical 
literature seems to have been exhaustively 
ransacked, invaluable light has been thrown 
on obscure subjects by the monuments of 
ancient art,] inscriptions have not been 
neglected, the theories of modem writers are 
enumerated and discussed, while special atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the influence on Greek 
mythology of Oriental cults, especially those 
of Babylonia and Phoenicia. 

The book challenges obvious comparison 
with Dr. Smith’s well-known Dictionary, and 
also with Mr. Lang’s recent article on 
“Mythol ogy ” in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica. We see at once what enormous 
advances have been made in the scientific 
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treatment of mythology since the publication 
in 1841 of the former work, which is now 
completely out of date, and we also perceive 
how one-sided and inadequate is the method 
adopted in the other. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Lang should have practically con¬ 
fined himself to the mythology of savage 
races, ignoring the results of recent German 
criticism. His treatise, brilliant as it is in 
its way, is sufficiently condemned by the 
bibliographical note in which he cavalierly 
passes over without mention the greater por¬ 
tion of the scientific literature of his subject 
with the contemptuous remark that “as a 
rule the German treatises adopt various forms 
of the ‘ meteorological ’ and ‘ solar ’ hypotheses, ’ ’ 
as if the very fact that German scholars are 
essentially agreed as to the general principles 
of interpretation disentitled them to con¬ 
sideration, whereas it would not be too 
much to affirm that but for the “ German 
treatises,” such as those of Welcker, Preller, 
Lauer, Gerhard, Mannhardt, Kuhn, Forch- 
hammer, Schwenck, Boscher, and Schwartz, 
mythology would not be entitled to rank 
among the sciences. 

The reader of the present work cannot fail 
to be struck with the great variety of the 
sources from which mythological conceptions 
have been derived. No single theory will 
suffice to explain the origin of the Greek cults 
and legends. There are nature-myths in¬ 
numerable : the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
dawn, the wind, the clouds, the storms, the 
rivers, have been personified; rude fetish 
worships of autochthonous races have been 
adopted; infinitesmal survivals of totemism, 
of ancestor worship, or of human sacrifice, may 
possibly exist; the cults of the civilised nations 
of the East have been extensively incorporated; 
there may even be euhemeristic elements; while 
at a later stage we recognise the deliberate 
embellishments of poets, ethical conceptions 
introduced by philosophers, and political 
deifications devised by statesmen. We find 
temples dedicated to Nike, Concordia, and the 
Divine Julius, as well as to the Sminthian 
Apollo, and the Ephesian meteorolite. 

The classical mythology may be compared 
to a geological conglomerate—a breccia com¬ 
posed of attrited pebbles, among which may 
be recognised fragments of innumerable 
ancient rocks, derived from formations of 
diverse geological epochs, sedimentary, plu- 
tonic, and organic, cemented together by later 
infiltrations into an apparent unity, in which 
the geologist endeavours to distinguish the 
manifold sources from which the components 
have been derived. In like manner mythology 
is a conglomerate containing heterogeneous 
fragments—the oral literature and popular 
science of every age. The contributions of 
poetry, history, philosophy and fiction, of 
geography, ethnology, meteorology, and 
astronomy, have to be distinguished. We 
may recognise philological conjectures, specu¬ 
lations as to the origin of mankind and of 
the external world, etiological explanations 
of natural phenomena, legendary genealogies, 
nursery tales and folklore imported by foreign 
slave-women; all these elements, derived from 
the most unexpected sources, Hellenic, Italic, 
Pelasgic, Carian, Phrygian, Phoenician, Baby¬ 
lonian, Accadian, Persian, Egyptian, Keltic, 
or Etruscan, being firmly imbedded in a 
theological matrix. 


A fertile source of error among myth- 
ologists has been the attempt to apply too 
broadly some single theory as to the origin of 
this complex formation. There are nature 
myths of the dawn, but they are not so many 
as Mr. Max Miiller has supposed; there are 
numerous solar myths, but Sir George Cox 
will have to surrender some of his most 
cherished instances; storm myths have been 
overdone by Schwartz; moon and star myths 
by Mr. Brown; the Yedio hymns cannot be 
neglected, but the tyranny of the Sanskritists 
is happily overpast; while the contributions 
due to barbarous races have been vastly over¬ 
estimated by Mr. Ling. Perhaps, on the 
whole, Mr. Sayce comes best out of the ordeal, 
as a larger part of the Greek mythology than 
had been supposed may be traced to Baby¬ 
lonian and Phoenician sources. 

It follows that an ecleotio treatment of 
Greek myths is the true scientific method, 
soienoe being merely exhaustive knowledge, 
illuminated, but not misled, by the imagina¬ 
tive faculty, and guided by common sense. 
Without knowledge it is not science but 
sciolism; without imagination it is pedantry ; 
without common-sense it must be arbitrary or 
fantastic. 

In the light of these general principles the 
methods employed and the results obtained in 
the present work may be profitably examined. 

The longer articles are mostly constructed 
on a nearly uniform plan. The compound 
myths are analysed; each element is traced 
to its geographical source; foreign germs are 
separated; the developments and combina¬ 
tions of the mythical ideas are then treated 
chronologically; the introductions of later 
poetical or ethical conceptions are examined 
historically; the local cults are described; a 
considerable space is devoted to the chrono¬ 
logical development of the artistic conceptions 
and representations; and the various theories 
which have been advanced as to the origin 
and inner meaning of the myth are set forth 
and discussed in the light shed by modem 
philology on the primitive signification of the 
names of the personages concerned. We 
may take for examples the excellent articles 
on Aphrodite, Artemis, Athene, and the 
Argonauts. 

In Boscher’s article on Aphrodite the 
combination of Oriental and Hellenic con¬ 
ceptions is carefully disentangled. The 
Cyprian Aphrodite is shown to he the Baby¬ 
lonian Mylitta, the Phoenician Astarte, the 
Accadian Iatar, the great Asiatic moon-goddess 
who is the queen of heaven and of love. The 
local cults are described, her emblems are 
discussed, and the artistic conception is traced 
from the rude Babylonian idol, through the 
Cypriote images, to the lovely types of the 
best period of Greek art. The Oriental origin 
of the myth having been, overlooked by Mr. 
Max Muller and Sir George Cox, it is obvious 
that their explanation of Aphrodite as a 
personification of the dawn must be sur¬ 
rendered; and when she is seen to be the 
moon and not the dawn, the ingenious identi¬ 
fication of her attendants, the Charites, as 
the Yedic Harits, the horses of the sun, at 
once falls to the ground. The myth of Yenus 
and Adonis is merely another version of the 
Phrygian myth of Kybele and Attis (Attin), 
of the Phoenician myth of Baal-Tammuz and 
Astarte, 
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of Istar and Izdubar, the moon sinking into 
the underworld in search of her lost spouse, 
the sun. Compared with this scientific and 
exhaustive treatment of the subject, the 
poverty and meagreness of the article in 
Smith’s Dictionary is conspicuous, the signifi¬ 
cance of the Oriental clue being wholly 
missed. 

Hardly less clear is the genesis of the myth 
of Artemis. As in Cyprus and Cythera the 
Asiatic moon-goddess, Istar, Atar, Atar-gatis, 
or Atar-ate, was developed under Phoenician 
influence into the Hellenic Aphrodite, losing 
most of the traces of her lunar origin, so 
among the Ionians she was differentiated into 
the Ephesian Artemis. Artemis, like Aphro¬ 
dite, is the goddess of fruitfulness. The 
figures on pp. 647, 651, 654, 407, show that 
the clothed Babylonian Astarte was the type 
of the Artemis of the earliest Greek art, and 
that the naked Phoenician Astarte, with her 
hands upon her breasts, was the type of the 
earliest figures of Aphrodite, while Kybele, 
who is proved by the Attis myth to be the 
Phrygian Aphrodite, wears the mural crown 
which is the tiara of the Ephesian Artemis. 
The conjecture may perhaps be hazarded that 
the obscure name of Artemis may be explained 
as the lady Istar, the -mis being the -mis of 
Semiramis, and the first part of the name the 
Atar (Istar) of Atar-gatis. In Hellas the cult 
of the Asiatic moon-goddess seems to have 
been engrafted on local cults of naiads or 
dryads, Atalanta being sn Arcadian Artemis 
in the form of a forest nymph, while the 
Hellenic myths were afterwards transferred 
to the Italic Diana, a being of wholly different 
origin. This transference of Hellenic myths 
by the Homans to Italic deities helps to 
explain the way in which the Greeks incor¬ 
porated Oriental legends into their own 
mythology. 

The nature of Pallas Athene has been much 
discussed. The wild theory of Mr. Gladstone 
that she was the Shechinah of the Hebrews, 
and the third person of the Christian Trinity, 
needs no refutation. Prof. Max Muller and 
Sir George Cox naturally believe her to be 
the dawn. The suggestion of Lauer, adopted 
by Schwartz and Benfey, that she is the 
brandisher of the lightning, is set forth in an 
article by Boscher with arguments which 
seem conclusive. From behind the Aegis, the 
shield of Zeus, which is the ragged storm- 
cloud, she springs from the forehead of the 
sky armed with her glittering lance, which is 
the lightning-spark, while the thunder is her 
battle-cry. She is called Pallas because she 
brandishes her spear, while the more difficult 
name Athene is referred to the root of d0-i}p, 
a spear-head. 

The explanation of the Argonautic voyage 
as a solar myth, which Mr. Lang has recently 
endeavoured to overwhelm with his playful 
banter, is, however, fully accepted in an 
excellent article by Seeliger, who affirms that 
the solar interpretation “ can scarcely be 
denied.” He takes the Argo as the sun-ship, 
Phrixos and Helle, the children of Nephele, 
as the clouds, Medea as the storm, and ably 
discusses the geographical accretions and the 
gradual growth of the myth from its simpler 
rudiments, recognising in portions of the 
“ Odyssey ” a later version of the same myth. 

The Bellerophon myth is likewise the story 
of the battles of oloudland; it is the conquest 
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of the Chimaera and other storm demons by 
Bellerophon, the heavenly horseman who 
bestrides Pegasus, the water-bringing doud- 
steed, from whose hoof-mark the fountains 
spring. 

Among other nature myths may be men¬ 
tioned the ingenious explanation by Roscher 
of the myth of Antaeus, son of Poseidon and 
of Ge, a Mauritanian giant, whose strength 
was renewed by contact with his mother 
earth. As tho son of Ge, he is tho giant 
sand pillar stalking across the desert; as the 
son of Poseidon he is the waterspout moving 
over the ocean. 

Diesel’s explanation of the story of Admetus 
and Alcestis as a myth of the sun and the 
dawn is adopted, while Forchhammer’s opinion 
that Achilles is ultimately a river god is 
approved, as against the solar hypothesis of 
Kuhn and Max Muller. Medusa is the storm 
cloud, Aglauroe is the dew, Aeolus the wind, 
and the fifty hounds of Actaeon are the fifty 
dog-days who destroy the beauty of the 
spring. The name of Mars is derived from 
the root mar, to shine, which we have in mar- 
mor, Mr. Max Muller’s derivation from the 
root mar, to pound, which we have in mar-tut, 
and his ingenious attempt to connect the 
Roman war-god with the Yedic Maruts being 
left unnoticed. The wandering Dido is the 
Carthaginian form of the Semitic moon- 
goddess ; and the name Aeneas, son of Aphro¬ 
dite, is ingeniously explained as the “ son of 
Aene,” the Anaitis of Elam, who became the 
Aphrodite Urania of the Greeks, an explana¬ 
tion supported by the fact that Dus and 
Assaracus, ancestors of Aeneas, are Assyrian 
deities. 

Where so much is excellent it seems un¬ 
gracious to find fault, but it is to be regretted 
that attention has been given almost ex¬ 
clusively to the labours of German mytholo 
gists. As far as I have discovered Maury is 
only .mentioned once; the names of Breal, 
Gubematis, Cox, Brown, Lang, Keary and 
Sayce not at all. The ingenious suggestion 
of Prof. Sayce that the Amazons of Greek 
legend were the armed priestesses of the 
groat Asiatic goddess should at all events 
have been noticed, while in Stoll’s article on 
Deianeira there is no mention of Prof. Max 
Muller’s proposed etymology (Dasya-narl) or 
of the explanation of the death of Heracles as 
a sunset myth; and in the still more inadequate 
article of Von Sybel on Daphne she is treated 
only as the personified laurel tree, no reference 
being made to the explanation of her name 
advanced by Prof. Max Muller and accepted 
by Curtins, from Sanskrit sources, as the 
dawn, an explanation which alone renders 
intelligible the myth of her pursuit by Apollo. 

This book, while giving a fresh stimulus 
to the study of mythology, cannot fail to 
place it upon a firmer scientific basis. It can 
no longer be denied that all the greater Greek 
myths are meteorological—tho efforts of early 
science or early poetry to account for or to 
recount the phenomena of nature. It is 
plain also that the influence of Oriental cults 
has been greatly underrated, and that the 
cuneiform tablets are, to say the least, as 
helpful as the Vedic poems. The philo¬ 
logical method, which has of late been so 
much decried and ridiculed, ro-asserts, when 
rightfully used, its value; and it is seen that 
theeaes as to the meaning of a nature-myth 


can only be really clenched by a satisfactory 
explanation of the meaning of the names. 
What I have elsewhere called the Hottentotic 
method—namely, the miscellaneous compari¬ 
son of the folklore of modem savages with 
the myths of the ancient world—has recently 
been received with an amount of favour which 
can only be explained by the unacquaintance 
of reviewers with the methods and results of 
scientific mythology. A study of this Lexicon 
will prove how very few are the residuary 
problems of classical mythology left for the 
mere anthropologist to solve. The classical 
and savage myths which he compares are 
necessarily not the same, but only similar 
myths. They have no historical connexion, 
they can at best only illustrate the workings 
of the human mind, and in the absence of the 
philological key can only be regarded as 
guesses at a possible solution, and not as the 
scientific certainties which the orthodox 
method abundantly supplies. 

Isaac Taylor. 


EARLY INSCRIPTIONS IN ARABIA. 

M. Philippe Berger has just published an 
interesting lecture on the important inscriptions 
recently discovered in Central Arabia, and the 
inferences that may be drawn from them. Mr. 
Charles Doughty, in 1875-7, penetrated, at the 
risk of his life, as far as a place called Medain- 
Saleh, north of Medineh, and half way between 
Petra and Mecca, where he found Nabathean 
tombs cut in the rock, besides a large number 
of inscriptions. The tombs are referred to in 
the Koran, and are there supposed to be the 
petrified dwellings of the impenitent Thamnd 
ites—a proof that the Arabs of the age of 
Mohammed had preserved no memory of their 
real history. As M. Berger observes, this ought 
to make us cautious about accepting so-called 
Arabic traditions. The inscriptions brought 
back by Mr. Doughty are partly Nabathean, 
partly Himyaritic, partly in characters like 
those of Safa. The Nabathean texts are en¬ 
graved over the tombs, and are dated in the 
reigns of Aretas and other Nabathean kings of 
the first century A.D., showing that at that time 
a settled Nabathean population extended into 
the heart of Arabia. One of the inscriptions 
joins with them the Shellemites, or Salemites, 
whom Jewish commentators identify with the 
Kenites, and who are known under the name of 
Solymi to the classical authors. Shortly after 
Mr. Doughty’s journey, a French traveller, M. 
Huber, found ms way to the ruins of Teima, 
north-east of Medain-Saleh, and there dis¬ 
covered an important stole containing two bas- 
reliefs in the Assyrian style and an inscription 
of twenty-four lines in Aramaio characters, 
which are as early, at least, as the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.c. In 1883 he started again to explore 
the same region in oompany with Prof. Euting, 
but was murdered about a year ago. Squeezes 
and copies had, however, been already taken of 
the inscription, and the stone itself is now 
safe in the Louvre. It is engraved with a 
dedication to the gods of Teima by the priest, 
Tselem-Sazab, the son of Petosiris, whose 
Egyptian name must be noticed. Like other 
inscriptions copied by MM. Huber and Euting 
in the neighbourhood, it is a further proof of 
the former occupation of Central Arabia by 
Nabathean tribes. Since the Nabatheans be¬ 
longed to the Aramaic branch of the Semitic 
race, while inscriptions make it plain that 
Sabaean (or “ Himyaritic ”) influence and cul¬ 
ture extended northward as far as their southern 
frontiers, little room is left, as M. Berger 
remarks, for “ the Arabio of the Koreishites and 
of Mohammed.” He ooaoludes that it must j 


have originally been "a dialect extremely 
restricted in area, the language, in fact, of a 
small tribe, which, owing tolocalciroumstanoes, 
reached at a particular moment an extraordinary 
degree of perfection.” The deities mentioned 
on the newly-found monuments will throw 
much light on Semitic mythology. Tselem, as 
M. Clerinont-Ganneau points out, is a god to 
whom there is a reference in Amos v. 26. The 
god was probably borrowed from the Assyrians, 
who regarded him as a solar divinity, and 
identified him with Anu. Sangalla, who is 
associated with Tselem on the stole of Teima, 
may be the Assyrian Sin-gallu, “ the great 
moon-god.” M. Berger’s leoture, we may add, 
is published nnder the title of “L’Arabie avant 
Mahomet d’aprSs les Inscriptions” (Paris: 
Maisonneuve). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ALGEBRAICAL SIGNS FOR THE TERMS “ UMLAUT 1 ’ 
AND “ ABLAUT ” IN ETYMOLOGY. 

Cambridge: Aug. 1,188S. 

We may express the German terms umlaut 
and ablaut by “mutation” and “gradation” 
in English. It is highly desirable to have 
some very brief method of expressing these 
important relations between vowel-sounds. In 
German it is common to express mutation by 
two dots over the vowel-symbol. I would, 
therefore, propose to use two dots as the symbol 
for mutation. At the same time, we may 
employ the symbols < and > as they are 
already used by some writers on etymology. 
The former means “ derived from,” and the 
latter means “ produces by derivation.” 

The expression of the etymology of the 
English verb to deem now becomes extremely 
simple, while, at the same time, it is exact. 
It may be written thus: ‘‘Deem = Anglo-Saxon 
diman < . . d6m, ' doom.’ ” It is to be read 
thus: “ The modem English deem is the same 
word as the Anglo-Saxon diman, which is 
derived by vowel-mutation from d6m,' doom.’ " 
This is brief, but not obscure. 

The converse proposition is as follows: 
“ Anglo-Saxon Mm — English doom > . . diman 
= English deem." It is to be read thus: “ The 
Anglo-Saxon d6m, which is the modem English 
doom, produoes by vowel-mutation the verb 
diman, which is the modem English deem." 

When we come to oonsider gradation, the 
thing which we really want to know and to 
define is the degree or step of the gradation, 
i.e., whether it agrees with the “first” or 
“second” gradation of the vowel-sourd. 
We most commonly wish to express the fact 
that two given words exhibit the tame 
gradation in the vowel-sound. For this I 
would use the symbol || which every printer is 
sure to have. For example: “ The English 
bier = Anglo-Saxon beer || bcer-on, pt. pi. of 
beran, ‘ to bear.’ ” This is to be read thus: 

The modem English sb. bier is the same as 
the Anglo-Saxon sb. Icer, a word which ex¬ 
hibits the same gradation of vowel-sound as 
appears in the Anglo-Saxon bceron, the past 
tense plural of 6eron, ‘ to bear.’ ” 

It is easy to proceed to combine the symbols 
(mutation) and || (same gradation). For ex¬ 
ample : “ English burden, also burthen — Anglo- 
Saxon byr-th-en < . . || bor-en, pp. of beran, ‘ to 
bear.’ ” This is to be read thus : “ Themodem 
English burden, also formerly spelt burthen, is 
the same word as the Anglo-Saxon byr-th-en 
(in which -th and -en are suffixes); and this 
Anglo-Saxon byrthen is derived by vowel-change 
from a base which shows the same gradation as 
bor-en, the pp. of beran." This is very brief, 
but still not obscure. Conversely, we may write 
that “ Anglo-Saxon beran, ‘ to bear,’ has a pp. 
bor-en || > . . Anglo-Saxon byr-th-en = English 
burthen, burden. Here the symbol 
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“whioh exhibits the same gradation as the 
base which produces, by mutation,” &c. 

It will be seen that I really employ || with its 
usual sense of “ parallel to.” I add a few 
examples to make all quite clear : 

English loose, adj., Middle-English lous, los 
= Icelandic lauss, adj. || Gothic laus, pt. t. of 
liusan, only found in the comp, fra-liusan, “ to 
,ose.” 

English -less, adj. suffix, Middle-English -lees 
=Anglo-Saxon lias, adj. || lias, pt. t. of liosan, 
“ to lose.” 

English quell, v. = Anglo-Saxon cwell-an 
< . . cwal-ian * [| cwal * = Anglo-Saxon civcel, 
pt. t. of cwel-an, “ to die." 

Anglo-Saxon driosan, “ to drip,” has the pp. 
droren, for dros-en * || > . . dry*-*, appearing in 
modem English drizzle, 

Walter W. Skeat. 


and Schuster, Capt. Abney, and Mr. 
Bidwell. 


A “ SAHRAYAHTRA.” 

London: Aug. 7,1885. 

In addition to the Bhaumayantra, described 
in the Academy of April 4, 1885, Mr. Whitley 
Stokes possesses two Saurayantras, one of 
whioh, being of good execution and apparently 
some antiquity (say between three and four 
hundred years), is well worthy of a short 
notice. The plate is about 5J inches square, 
and raised in the centre. Close to the outer 
rim are found invocations, showing the usual 
formula Om—namah, of the guardian deities 
of the eight points of the horizon and of their 
weapons, viz.: 

1. Indr a, vajra (thunderbolt). 

2. Agni, iakti (spear). 

3. Yama, danda (staff). 

4. Nirriti, JchaAga (sword). 

5. Koruna, pdia (noose). 

6. Vayu, arhlcuia (elephant-goad). 

7. Kubera, gada (masc., club). 

8. jidna, trisAla (trident). 

At a distance of about an inch and a half from 
the rim there is a circle, outside of which are 
written invocations to the sun by the names 
of Mitra, Ravi, SArya, Bhdnu, Khaga, PAshan, 
Hirccnyagarbha, Marichi, Aditya, Bavitri, Arka, 
and Bhdskara, the formula being here and 
in the sequel the same as that given above. 
Inside this circle we have a second, marked by 
a double line, around which, again, are 
scribed eight names of the sun, viz., 8 Ary a, 
Divdkara, Vaivasvata, Bhdnu, Varuna, Mitra, 
Aditya, and Vihavedhas. The interior of the 
circle is filled by a pentagram, containing in 
the triangles the hijamantras (germ-spells) 
hram (?), hrdm, hrim, hrum, hrem, hrom, and 
including in the centre a very small circle, 
showing the syllable Om inscribed in a triangle. 

The Sanskrit of these mantras is frequently 
faulty. The visarga of namah. is usually left 
out, and the dative cases of the a-stems usually 
end in the Prakritic dye. The space between 
the outer rim and the first circle is filled with 
representations of flowering branches of some 
tree of shrub, disposed very gracefully, and 
serving to separate the sentences. This tablet 
was probably used in worshipping the sun 
just as the Bhaumayantra in the adoration of 
the planet Mars. G. Buhler, 


At the monthly meeting of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society of London, field on Wednesday 
(August 5), Mr. J. W. Dunning announced 
that a Royal Charter of Incorporation had 
been granted to the Society. It bears date 
July 20, 1885. Mr. G. T. Baker, of Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, was the first “ Fellow ” admitted. 
The Entomological Society was founded in 
1833. 

At a meeting of the council of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons, held last week, it was 
moved by Mr. John Marshall, seconded by Sir 
T. Spencer Wells, and carried unanimously, 

“ that, In recognition of the time and thought 
devoted by Sir James Paget, during many years 
past, to the revision and completion of the cata¬ 
logue of the pathological collection of the museum, 
and his many other important services to the col¬ 
lege, he be requested by the council to sit for a 
marble bust, to be executed at the expense of the 
college, and placed in some suitable position in the 
college buildings.” 


Shelford | been entrusted to M. Szinnyei, jun. When 
finished, these three dictionaries will form a 
complete Thesaurus Linguae Hungaricae. 


Dr. J. P. 


A pamphlet on The Geology of Belgium and 
the French Ardennes (Stanford) has just been 
issued by the Geologists’ Association. About 
seventy members of the association are at 
present making an excursion in the Ardennes, 
under the guidance of several members of the 
Geological Surveys of Belgium and France, who 
are the chief contributors to the pamphlet. 
Prof. Gosselet, of Lille, writes on the palaeozoic 
rocks of the Ardennes, while MM. Kutot and 
Van den Broeck give a general sketch of the 
geology of Belgium. Prof. Benney has a 
paper on the porphyroids and certain other 
rocks of the Ardennes, while Mr. Topley, the 
president of the association, calls attention to 
some points of comparison between the geology 
of Belgium and of England. There is, unfor¬ 
tunately, so grave a difference at present 
between the Geological Survey and the Geo¬ 
logical Society of Belgium that the latter 
body will take no part in the excursions. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. Cecil Bendall, Fellow of Gonville and 


FINE ART. 

Notes on Vasari’s Lives. By 
Richter. (Bell.) 

This volume appears as the sixth of the 
well-known translation by Mrs. J. Foster of 
Vasari’s Lives in “ Bohn’s Standard Library,” 
and deserves something more than the notice 
which is generally sufficient to record an 
addition to this useful series. Few authors 
have of recent years undergone more searching 
criticism than Giorgio Vasari, and it has 
remained for the nineteenth century to dis¬ 
cover how frequently inaccurate was the 
information from which he in the sixteenth 
oompiled his celebrated biographies. After 
centuries of almost implicit credit his veracity 
has been rudely shaken, and no student can 
now venture to take for granted any state¬ 
ment which he makes without ascertaining 
how far it has been impugned by more recent 
research. But though his authority may be 
his fame remains—must always remain 
undisturbed. The labours of modem .art 
scholars are substantially but supplements to 
his own, and it is doubtful whether the 
results of modem art investigation could be 
embodied in a more generally useful form 
than a well-annotated edition of Vasari. This 
need of modem culture is in a fair measure 
fulfilled by this latest work of Dr. Richter, 
in which he has found a field, to display, in 
the most modest of ways, his well-known 
learning and critical acumen. 

Dr. Riohter’s thorough acquaintance with 
recent art literature and discovery, his own 
not inconsiderable experience and well-trained 
judgment, qualify him for the difficult and 
laborious task which he has undertaken. 
Viewed only as a compilation it deserves un¬ 
usual respect, but it would be unfair to regard 
it as no more than this. It is true that v ~ 



Sanskrit at University College, London. 

The collection of Oriental MSS. belonging 
to the late Prof. Ernest Trumpp has been 
bought by the University Library at Munich. 
It is particularly rich in Pushtu and Sindhi 
texts, partly originals, partly copies. 

The Louvre has recently acquired about 
thirty-one demotic papyri, chiefly dating from 


author are properly acknowledged on the 
title-page; but his own personal knowledge 
has enabled him, in many cases, to correct the 
statements of the Italian annotator, and he 
has been able to supplement the notes derived 
from this source by information extracted 
from the pages of numerous modem critics of 
many nations. Among these Sig. Morelli has, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen, arrangements have 
been made for two special discussions in the 
chemical seotion, of which Dr. Armstrong is 
president. The subjects are (1) “The Deter¬ 
mination of the Molecular Weights of Liquid 
and Solid Bodies,” the discussion on which will 
be opened by Capt. Abney with a paper on the 
spectroscopic method; and (2) “Electrolysis,” 
on which papers are promised by Profs. Lodge 
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the reigns of Psammetichus ana Amasis, the as might have been expected, been most laid 
addition of which makes the collection under under contribution, and Dr. Richter has done 
the charge of M. Reveillout undoubtedly the -wisely in quoting not only frequently, but 
most complete in Europe. fully, from the articles of that patient in 

We hear that MM. Szarvas and Simonyi vestigator and acute critic. Brevity may be 
hope to finish in about two years’ time their regarded as the soul of annotation as well as 
Historical Dictionary of the Hungarian Language, 0 f w j t . }, u fc the words in which Morelli 
on which they have been engaged for the last haa gtat ^ d the results 0 f his study in regard 
ten years, ^though ^ti^“ Historical Die- M A^gUo da Messina, 

tionary,” it should rather be called Dictionary . r , _ ,__,, v-„„ 

of the Old Hungarian Language, as it will Giorgione, and Palma could not have been 
contain only the words in Hungarian literature safely abbreviated. Nor can objection be 
used before the reforms or innovations of raised to Dr. —--—I ir,«™W,nn 


Kazinezy. This dictionary will be published 
under the auspices and at the expense of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and will be 
followed by a dictionary of the neologisms in¬ 
vented by Kazinezy and his followers down to 
the present day. For this second dictionary 
the materials are already being collected. The 
third part of the same undertaking is the Dic¬ 
tionary of the Hungarian Dialects, which has 


Richter's occasional introduction 
of diverse opinions. With regard to Palma, 
for instance, he has properly stated the very 
different conclusions of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. 

To test the accuracy of all these notes 
would entail almost as much labour as the 
rewriting of the volume, and such a task 
cannot be attempted here, hut without going 
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so far it is quite possible to testify to the 
general care and sincerity with which Dr. 
Bichter has done his wort, and to the important 
contributions which his own knowledge and 
research have made to the total value of the 
volume. On the other hand, in the first edition 
of a work covering so vast a field, and re¬ 
quiring the sifting of so much evidence from so 
many sources, it is impossible to expect 
immunity from error and inconsistency. On 
p. 4, for instance, the fresco-paintings in the 
Spanish chapel are stated to be the work of 
Andrea da Firenze, and on p. 21 we are told 
that it can only be said with certainty that 
they are the work of the school of Giotto. 
On p. 43 Dr. Bichter thinks that Paolo 
Uccello may be considered a pupil of Vittore 
Pisano, and on p. 106 he quotes Sig. Morelli 
as an authority for considering Vittore Pisano 
to have been the pupil of Paolo Uccello. The 
celebrated bust of Marietta degli Strozzi by 
Desiderio da Settignano is at Berlin, and not in 
the Louvre. On one page Dr. Bichter speaks 
of Simone Memmi instead of Simone Martini, 
and this is not the only place in which some 
slight slip in nomenclature occurs. 

To the next edition, which will probably 
correct a good many more mistakes than 
these, it is to be hoped that Dr. Bichter will 
add an index; to the present book there is 
not even a table of contents. Possibly Dr. 
Bichter thought that in a volume of notes no 
other references were necessary than those to 
the text annotated, but this would be to 
restrict the practical value of his work. It 
is, indeed, a volume of notes to Vasari, but it 
will be useful and will be used as a handy, if 
imperfect, compendium of recent art-lore. 
As many artists are noticed only under the 
names of others (for information about Pel¬ 
legrino de Daniele, for instance, we must look 
under Pordenone) an index is very desirable. 
To make the book still more complete a list 
of authorities quoted, and the pages on which 
they are referred to, should also be added. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


M. MAS PESO'8 REPORT ON HIS LATEST 
EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 
n. 

“ Akhmim, vue du fleuve, donne 1’iUusion d’une 
ville manufacturikre comma Erment ou Bodah. Un 
moulin & vapeur, bkti k pic aur la berge, la domine 
de aes cheminees et en masque le front, mats der- 
rikre ces premiers plana modernes une vieille cite 
kgyptisnne s’e tend indolente et silencieuce: des 
ruellea etroites, animees & peine par le bruit aourd 
de quelque metier et gardees d’eapace en eapace 
par des eacouades de chiens efflanquks, cinq ou six 
belles mosqukes dont une au moina remonte aux 
premiers sikcles de l’Hegyre et eat la copie 
amoindrie de la mosquke d’Amr, un petit bazar 
propre et diacret oil vingt marchands contemplatifs 
attendant aoir et matin une clientele qui semble 
n’arriver jamais. Far intervallea, un vent de fan- 
atisme religieux souffle sur ce monde endormi et le 
tient eveille l’espace de trois ou quatre jours. En 
mars 1882, la veille presque de mon passage, un 
sheikh musulman avait tue d'un coup de couteau 
nn copte qui ne lui cedait point le pas a9sez vite k 
son gre. Vers l’Eat, des blocs de calcaire et de 

f rds pars dans un creux indiquent l’emplacement 
a temple, nn cimetikre d’aspect miserable ae 
groups autour de deux santons croulants, des buttes 
de dkcombres et d’immondices accumulks traoent 
la ligne des anciennes fortifications. Vers le Sud, 
de beaux jardins touffus, separes l’un de 1’autre 
par des fosses profonds qui servant de canaux 
pendant l’kte, de routes pendant l’hiver, foment 
comme un rempart de verdure; les nran d’endoa 


sent garnis de ronces folles dont les branches 
retombent au milieu du chemin et font la guerre 
au visage des passants. La plaine environnante 
passe k bon droit pour Ctre l’une des plus larges et 
des mieux oultivkes qu'il y ait en Egypte. La 
premiere fois que je la traversal k la recherche de 
la nkcropole en Decembre 1881, les fives italent 
en fleur et les tiges montaient si haut qu’hommes 
et bites nous etions plonges jusques au cou dans 
les masses de verdure. Notre chevauchee nous 
mena aux montagnes du Nord, mais sans rksultat: 
les tombes sont pen nombreuaes et ne nous four- 
nlrent rien que Nestor Lhote et Lepsius n’eussent 
dejk signale avant nous. L'annke d’aprks, l’idke 
me vint que la nkcropole pourrait bien fitre dans 
un Ouady qui debouene au Nord Est de la ville, et 
oil Pococke vit encore au sikcle dernier les ruines 
d’un couvent copte. Plus tard en 1884, ce fut le 
tour des collines qui courent k l’Est de l’Ouady au 
fleuve. En parcourant les villages de cette region, 
j'avals observe que les auges place es devant la 
porte des maisons it 1’usage des bestiaux, etaient 
des sarcophages en pierre blanche, les uns caries, 
les autres tallies en forme humaine. Les paysans 
interregna sur la provenance rcpondaiect de faqon 
assez vague. Ils n’attachaient aucune valeur aux 
antiquites et ne faisaient pas metier de les chercher; 
mais quand ils avaient besoin d’une auge neuve, ils 
allaient k la montagne et ne tardaient pas k en 
retirer ce qui leur convenait. Souvent les sarco- 
phages ktaient intacts et alors les momies avaient 
la face dorko, souvent aussi ils etaient vides de 
vieille date ou ne contenaient plus que des delate 
de bois et des ossements. Je laissai k Akhmim un 
de nos reia, Khalil Sakkaz de Oournah, avec ordre 
d'kxecuter des Bondages en face du bourg d’El- 
Hawawish. Cette fois la piste ktait bonne: quinze 
jours ne s’ktaient pas kcoules qu’il avait ouvert 
vingt tombeaux renfermant prks de huit cents 
momies. 

“ Jamais cimetikre antique ne mdrita mieux que 
celui d’Akhmim le nom de nkcropole: e'est vrai- 
ment une ville dont les habitants ae oomptent par 
milliers et se Invent tour k tour k notre appel, sans 
que le nombre paraisse en diminuer depuis quinze 
mois. J’ai explork la colliue sur une longueur de 
trois kilometres aumoins, et partout je I'd treuvee 
remplie de res tea humains. Non-seulement elle 
est percke de puits et de chambres, mais toutes 
lee fissures naturelles, toutes les failles du calcaire 
ont etc utilises pour y dcposer lcs cadavres. Les 
puits sont d’ordinaire assez profonds. Quelques- 
uns descendant it quinze ou vingt metres et ont 
plusieurs stages; tel d’entre eux a huit ou dix 
petites chambres superposkes et dans chaque 
chambre une douzaine de cercueils. On est tente 
de croire au premier abord que ce sont lk des sepul¬ 
tures de famllle, mail il n’en est rien. Les noma, 
les titres, les genealogies inscrites sur les couvercles 
indiquent presque autant de families diverses qu'il 
y a de momies, et les generations successives d’une 
mSme raoe sont disskmineea k travels les quartiers 
differents. Les grottes surtout ont 1’aspect de 
fosses communes. Les simples momies, emmail- 
lotkes mais sans cercueil sont empilees sur le sol 
par lits rkguliers, comme le bois dans les chantiers. 
Par dess us, on a entasse jusqu’au plafond les 
momies k cartonnage et k gaine de bois: tous les 
objets qui leur appartenaient sont jetes au 
hasard dans l’epaisseur des couches, tabourets; 
chevets, souliers, boites k parfum, vases k collyre, 
et, pour ne rien perdre de l’espaoe, on a enfonok 
de force les demiers cercueils entre le plafond et 
la masse accumulke, sans s’inquikter de savoir si 
on les endommageait ou non. Les premikres 
momies decouvertes en face d’El Hawawish ktaient 
d'kpoque grecque, et je pensai d’abord que la 
nkcropole entidre ktait des bas temps. Mais au 
fur et k mesure que le champ des foullles s’elar- 
gissait nous avons rencontre des tombes de plus 
en plus anciennes, une de la VI* dynaatie, plu¬ 
sieurs de la XVIII* et merue du rkgne des rois 
heretiques, cellcs-ci violees dks 1’antiquite et 
changkes en veritables chamiers. Les habitants 
d’Akhmim, comme ceux de Thkbes, ne se faisaient 
aucun scrupule de deposseder les momies d’autre- 
fois et les families cteintes pour s’emparer de leurs 
tombeaux. La plupart des chambres ont dft 
changer dix fois de maitres avant de recevoir ceux 
que nous y trouvons aujourd’hui. En resumk, la 
partie que nous avons explores aujourd'hui ktait 
plutot un cimetikre de petites gens, bourgeois 
aisks, prktrea de sang secondaire, gens de mktier. 


L’entassement des corps et le peu de soin aveo 
lequel ils ont ktk traites ne s’expliqueraient pas 
aisement si les documents oontemporains ne nous 
fournissaient pas les renseignements les plus precis 
sur la manikre dont l'entretien et le culte des 
morts ktaient rkglks. Les riches seuls avaient le 
privilkge d’occuper une chambre isolke et de 
s’assurer par des fondations pieuses les prikres 
d’un prktre spkeial; les gens de fortune ot de 
classe moyennes confiaient les momies de leurs 
parents k des entrepreneurs, afflUes au saoerdoce, 
qui les logeaient dans des magasins, et moyennant 
une rente annuelle, ou une somme payke une fois 
pour toutes, se chargeaient de veiller k leur con¬ 
servation et de celkbrer pour elles les ckre monies 
canoniques aux jours fixes par la loi religieuse. 
Oes magasins constituaient une proprikte qu’on 
pouvait acheter ou vendre comme la preprints 
ordinaire : il fallait seulement joindre k l’acte de 
vente la liste nominative des momies actuellement 
presen tea et dont chacune representait pour les 
parties une valeur plus ou moina bonne, selon le 
sang, les conditions du contrat passk avec les 
families, la position de ces families metne. defies - 
qi en effet fiuissaient par changer |de residence ou 
par s'kteindre, ou se fatiguaient de payer une rente 
pour des ancctres qu’elles n’avaient jamais connus; 
les magasins s'encombraient sans cease de corps 
nouveaux, les vieilles momies ktaient relkguees 
k l’arrikre-plan puis devenaient genantes. On 
les emportait alors pour les enterrer deflnitivement 
dans quelque coin, et lk encore le plus ou moins 
d'egarda qu'on leur temoignait ktait proportionne 
k leur fortune. Les richos descendaient dans les 
puits et avaient une place k elles dans une chambre 
particulikre; les pauvres allaient k la tombe 
commune, et comme le terrain etait aussi prkeieux 
dans ces cimetikree qu’il Test dans les notres, on 
les empilait les uns sur les autres sans oraindre de 
les briser. 

Les tombeaux isolks n’off rent rien qui les dis¬ 
tingue du commun des hypogees: pour un qui 
port - 1 des inscriptions, vingt sont nus ot muets. 
Les sarcophages et les a tides sont en calcaire 
blanc compact et ont ktk extraits des carrikres 
de Girgkh ou du Sheikh Haridi. Les stkles 
appartiennent presque toutes jusqu’k present k 
l’kpoque ptolemaique et sont travailles d’une 
main habile et minutieuse: plus de cent figu- 
rent de j it dans les collections du muske, et le 
nombre s’en accroit chaque jour. Les sarco¬ 
phages sont rarea, pour le moment du moins; 
j'en ai pourtant recueilii une demi-douzaine. 
Trois d’entre eux de fort bon style; un quatrikme 
est un immense coftret surmonte d’un couvercle en 
dos d’kne. Les faces ne sont point parallkles et 
sont visiblement dejetees; les marbriers n’avaient 
pas souci de 1’exactitude et de la symktrie en ces 
matikres; mais elles sont couvertes de seknes 
ciselees et peintes avec beaucoup de gofit. Des 
genies k tSte d’hommes et d’animaux marchent sur 
fas cotes; aux pieds et k la tkte, une Isis et une 
Nephthys allongent leurs ailes avec la grkce tendre 
et melancolique des deesses egyptiennea. La de¬ 
coration n’etait pas achevee au moment oh le mort 
vint rkolamer son tombeau, et l’on distingue encore 
nettement le quadrillage que le scnlpteur avait 
ira^k pour placer rkgulikrement les hieroglyphes et 
les figures. Non lom de ce sarcophage, le hasard 
nous a fait tomber sur un quartier oh ne reposent 
que des families contemporaines des Antomns, et 
nous y avons rencontre des momies d’un type en- 
tikrement neuf. Quelques-unes ont la forme de 
gaines, mais la plupart sont comme un moulage 
du mort et le repreaentent vetu do ses habits ae 
fkte. Les hommes sont drapks dans la toge et ont 
la tete courennee de flours ou de rameaux d’olivier. 
Les femmes ont le peplum et la tunique brodee, les 
souliers en cuir lacks sur le devant, la lonrde 
coiffure en diadkme, le fard aux joues, le noir k 
l’ceil, le tatouage au menton et k l’aile du nez, les 
bagues aux doigts, les bracelets au bras et k la 
cheville; lesmoindres details du corps se modklent 
sous le vktement avec une exageration presque 
indecente et l’aspect general rappelle la femme de 
harem plutot que la matrone grecque ou romaine. 
La matikre de ces figures n'est ni le bois, ni la 
toile: e'est une sorte de carton fait de feuillets de 
papyrus agglutine et recouvert d’uno couche assez 
epaisse d’argile stucquee ct peinte. Cette composi¬ 
tion est devenue tenement friable au cours des 
sikcles qu’elle tombe en poussikre au moindre choc. 
Sur eent momies de ce type e’est au plus si on en 
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■ante trois ou quatre, et o'est & force de pre¬ 
cautions qua j’ai r£uoai 4 en transporter tme dou- 
eaine & Boulaq. Elies y font bonne figure 4 c6te 
des momies chretiennes que Marietta trouva jadis 
4 Saqqarah. Je n’en flnirais point si je voulais 
decrire lea types varies que la pioche de nos ouvriers 
tire chaque jour du sol: lea animaux eux-memes 
avaient leurs hypogees entremeles 4 ceux des 
hommea, ici lea eperriers cntaaaes par centalnea 
Hana des boitea en bois, 14 des chaoals erapiles dans 
les trous. Le chacal etait en honneur dans 
l’Akhmtm antique: on l’apprivoiaait et on le 
nourrissait dans les temples. Un de ces chacals 
aacr4s etait dans un petit sarcophage oblong, peint 
et orn6 comme un sarcophage humain. 

“ Que dire main tenant dea explorations rapides 
que nous avons entreprisea le long du Nil P Beau- 
coup n’ont rien produit, d’autrea n'ont donn6 
qu’un objet ou deux, mais interessant. Qui 
s’attendait 4 renoontrer au village de Helleh le 
tombeau d’un 6cuyer de Ramafea III. et le portrait 
des deux chevaux de bataille du roi P Mesheikh 
cachait un petit temple construit par Rams&s II. et 
d4cor4 par lui de statues 4 tete de chattes enlevees 
au temple de Karnak: nous en avons mis une 
partie au jour et nous y avons recueilli deux images 
accroupies d’un grand-pretre de Thinis, qui vivait 
sous le regne de Mfinephtah. Un convent copte, 
situ4 prfcs d’Assouan, a enrichi nos collections d’une 
vingtaine d’epitaphes mona<;ales du VII* sifecle, et 
dans le nombre celles de deux ev6ques de Phil® 
inconnus jusqu’4 present. Non, enverite.l’Egypte 
n’est pas eputiee, comme on l’a dit trop souvent 
depuis vingt ans. Elle renferme de quoi occuper 
vingt generations de travailleurs, et oe qu’elle nous 
a livr6- jusqu’4 oe jour n’est que pen de chose 4 
odte de ce qu’elle nous cache encore. 

“ G. Maspero.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOMAN MILESTONES IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

MS West Derby Hoad, Liverpool: Aug. 8,1886. 

On April 30, 1884, I communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle a paper on 
“ Groups of Roman Milestones,” advising that 
wherever a single milestone had been found 
search should be made in the immediate 
vicinity for others, as from several continental 
discoveries, and from the fact of seven such 
stones having been discovered at Bittern, it 
seemed evident that on the accession of a new 
emperor a fresh stone was set up adjoining 
those previously existing. 

This has received lately a most unexpected 
confirmation. Mr. John Clayton, the veteran 
Northumbrian archaeologist, informs me that 
during draining operations on his property, 
about a mile to the east of Chesterholm 
( Vindolana), and adjoining the Roman road 
called the “Stanegate,” which runs within, 
and parallel to, a portion of the Roman wall, 
five complete milestones have lately been dis¬ 
covered ; portions of two others have also 
been found. The inscriptions on the seven 
were briefly communicated to the Athenaeum 
(August I) by Mr. Robert Blair. The com¬ 
plete stones are of the reign of Maximinus, 
Alexander Severus, Probus, Constantine the 
Great, and Constans. Unfortunately in the 
case of two which appear to have borne the 
name of a station, the latter has been all but 
obliterated through wear, and thus valuable 
information has been lost. The name of the 
Emperor Probus has not previously occurred in 
any Britanno-Roman inscription. 

Mr. Clayton says that the “find” oocurred 
at exactly the distance of a Roman mile from 
the spot where still remains in situ the well- 
known milestone described by Horsley, and 
which in his time retained its inscription— 
bono REIpvblicae NATO— clearly visible. It 
is intended to make some excavations in the 
ground surrounding this stone, when there is 
every probability that the explorers will be 
rewarded by a similar find. 

W. Thompson Wateh. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer has been elected to 
the Slade Professorship of Art at Oxford, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Buskin, con¬ 
cerning whose health the last reports, we regret 
to say, are far from satisfactory. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis has given two sittings 
to Mr. Felix Moscheles, who has completed 
a life-size head of him in oils, which will be 
exhibited shortly at the approaohing exhibitions 
at Boston and New York. 

Messrs. F. C. McQueen & Sons, whose 
name has for several generations been associated 
with the printing of engravings, have opened 
an art gallery in the not very artistic quarter of 
Tottenham Court Road. The chief attraction 
is a portrait of “ General Gordon at Khartum 
writing his last Despatch,” painted by Mr. 
Alexander Melville. The painter has had the 
advantage of suggestions from Gordon’s family, 
as may be inferred from the personal memorials 
of him which are also on view in the gallery; 
and he has succeeded in achieving a likeness 
that is accepted by those who knew Gordon. 
This portrait is to be engraved in mezzotint by 
Mr. James Faed. The rest of the gallery is 
hung with a number of pictures by Mrs. 
Melville, among which the place of honour is 
deservedly assigned to a large canvas entitled 
“ Behold the Bridegroom cometh.” The effect 
of the light on the faces of the “ wise virgins,” 
while their “ foolish ” sisters are in the dark, is 
very effectively rendered. Messrs. MoQueen 
also exhibit a number of Bartolozzi engravings 
on satin, and some screens handsomely em¬ 
broidered in original designs. 

The forty-second annual congress of the 
British Archaeological Association will be held 
at Brighton next week, from Monday to 
Saturday. Excursions will be made to Chi¬ 
chester, Brambor Castle, Arundel Castle, 
Hollingbury Camp, and Hollingbury Copse. 
A conversazione wnl take place at the Pavillion 
on Friday evening, August 21, where a lecture 
on “Sussex Songs ana Musio” will be given 
by Mr. Frederick E. Sawyer, with vocal illus¬ 
trations by a small choir. It has been arranged 
to hold next year’s congress at Darlington, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Durham. 

M. Rodin has completed the sketch for his 
group of the famous burgesses of Calais, which 
is to be erected in that town in commemoration 
of their heroism. 

It is said that a Crucifixion attributed to 
Raphael, once in the Church of San Domenico 
at San Gemignano, has been discovered in the 
Musee Galitzin at Moscow. It is a repetition 
of the picture in the Ward-Dudley collection, 
but smaller and composed of three figures 
only. 

Albrecht Durer’s celebrated picture of the 
Feast of Rosegarlands, till recently preserved 
in the Abbey of Strahow, at Prag, and 
painted for the Guild of German Merchants in 
Venice in 1506, is now exhibited in the new 
Palace of Artists at Prag. It appears that this 
picture was acquired by the Abbey of Strahow 
in 1793 from the heirs of one Fillbaiim, who 
had been the head of the postal service under 
the Emperor Rudolph II., in whose possession 
it was in 1782. How it passed from the 
Imperial collection to that of the postmaster is 
a matter of conjecture. It further appears that 
the pioture was given to the Emperor on his 
coronation, and cost 20,000 florins, and that it 
was bought by the Abbot Wenzel Mayer for 
only 22 auoats. 

The Government of Basel has voted a grant 
of 25,000 franos., to be paid in four yearly 
instalments, for the erection of a “Sknlptur- 


halle ” in Basel. The r em ainder of the 
necessary sum is to be collected by the Basel 
Kunstverein. The building will stand behind 
the Kunsthalle, next to the Elisabethenkirahe, 
and is to be completed in 1888. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

From Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Go. 
we have received an album of six songs (poems 
by Shelley), by Mr. Ernest Ford. There is 
a good deal of fancy, skill, and genuine musical 
feeling in them. Nos. 1 and 4 please us, 
especially the first. Mr. Ford in the accom¬ 
paniments often employs chromatic chords with 
considerable effect; but let him beware lest 
he become their slave. Under the Snow, by 
R. B. Addison, a pleasing song with an aocom- 
animent, which colours well the graceful words 
y Lady Charlotte Elliot. Somewhere or Other, 
by A. Millais; the vocal part is smooth and 
pleasing, but the accompanimentrather laboured. 
Why so! by F. S. Southgate, a simple but 
effective little song. Over the Heather, by F. L. 
Moir. This vooal duet is not one of the com¬ 
poser’s best efforts : it is long and rambling. 

From Messrs. E. Ashdown we have When 
May is Dying, by H. A. Muscat, a sentimental, 
very plain, but not unpleasing song; a*d 
Fleurette, by the same composer, similar in 
style. The key is A major, and the E flat in 
the seoond bar ought to be a D sharp. 

Whereas, a burlesque ballad by F. Corder 
(Brighton : Chester), is clever and amusing. 

A Serenade, by G. F. Cobb (Weekes), has a 
flowing melody, but the accompaniment is at 
times lacking in lightness. 

The Bell in the Belfry, by R. P. Paine (Reeves), 
is a contralto song, whioh, if well sung, would 
be fairly effective. 

Only to love thee once again, by G. H. L. 
Edwards, has a simple but elegant melody, with 
a pleasing accompaniment. 

Of pianoforte pieces we would mention 
Golden Days and May Breezes, by Farley New¬ 
man (Chester), two light but graceful pieces ; 
Militaria, by E. Leonardi (Ascherberg), very 
light, but spirited; Nottume and Le Rtveillon, 
by G. J. Rubini (Ascherberg), two simple but, 
on the whole, well-written pieces. Two sketches, 
Rondino and Novelette, for the pianoforte, by 
G. W. F. Crowther (Stanley Lucas, Weber & 
Co.), have one or two good points, but show 
lack of experience. Romance, by H. C. Ban¬ 
nister (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.), is a short 
but pleasing little piece; it is not easy to play, 
but contains some useful work for young 
fingers. Bridal March, by K. Hahn (Schipper), 
is better than a song of the composers 
recently noticed by us ; the trio, with its allu¬ 
sion to March theme, is pretty. 

Practical Notes on Harmony and Counterpoint. 
By Dr. J. Burns. (Wood.) This little book 
is intended for junior pupils. The style is 
neither elegant nor clear. Space will not allow 
of a detailed notice, but we will oall attention 
to the latter part of section 14, which contains 
an example of both defects mentioned; and also 
to sections 52 and 110, and second rule on 
p. 32. 

Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Part 67. 
(Novello.) A Funeral March by Otto Dienel. 
Begins very effectively, but the piece as it pro¬ 
gresses becomes somewhat diffuse. The Allegro 
Pomposo, by F. Tozer, and Meditation, Dy 
E. Cutler, are rather monotonous. The con¬ 
cluding Fantasia, by H. Katterfeldt, is lively 
but commonplace. 

J. S. Shedlochl 
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LITERATURE. 

The Works of Thomas Middleton. Edited by 

A. TJ. Bullen. In 8 vols. Vols. I.-IV. 

(Nimmo.) 

I must join with a writer in the Saturday 
Review in urging on Mr. Bullen’s attention a 
slight defect in an otherwise excellent and 
opportune edition of Middleton. Mr. Dyce 
did much to make this brilliant dramatist 
easily intelligible to the modem reader, and 
Mr. Bullen has here supplemented his labours 
with painstaking and judgment. But one 
thing is wanting which Mr. Bullen might 
have supplied—there might have been an 
argument prefixed to each play, or even a 
table of the main action of the successive 
scenes. Even such a table is not too much 
to ask for from an able editor. It would be 
a help not merely to the irresponsible indo¬ 
lent reader or casual dipper into Elizabethan 
plays. For him it may be said to be, not 
a luxury, but a necessity, if he is to pick and 
choose within a limited time, reading only 
where there is some fair prospect of entertain¬ 
ment. Plays at the best are but dreary 
reading, especially if they are good as plays, 
unless the reader is so familiar with the stage 
or so accustomed to imagine tone and gesture 
along with words that the characters stand 
before him as he reads. To get much really 
dramatic enjoyment out of printed plays 
requires a special education; and Middleton’s 
plays, being eminently acting plays, with a 
development suited to the stage and not to 
the study, are eminently difficult to road. 
But, with a plan of the scenes to guide him, 
the general reader might be tempted to make 
the requisite effort to get full enjoyment of 
a scene here and there. 

It is not, however, mainly for the general 
reader that a table of the scones would be 
an advantage. Few general readers care to 
visit often the delightful but mazy land of 
Elizabethan drama; the lovers of these plays 
are mostly special readers. It is in their 
interest that we press for this convenience. 
The action of comedies of intrigue and prac¬ 
tical jest, such as most of the plays in these 
four volumes, is nearly always intricate, even 
when there is a simple main plot, as in “ The 
Old Law,” or “The Phoenix,” or “Your 
Five Gallants.” It is not easy to remember 
all the incidents in their order, especially if 
we happen to know a good many plays of the 
same family. We may remember that a 
scene struck us as particularly good, and yet 
not be able to open at the right place when 
we wish to read it again. In such a case 
a table would save a great deal of time. 
Besides, if we wish to compare two dramitists 
as “ plotters,” to use the Elizabethan term, that 
is, to compare them in one of the main points 
pf their craft and best tests of their ingenuity, 


we must draw out for ourselves a scheme of 
the action, either mentally or in writing. 
Of the intricacy of some of Middleton’s plays 
we have a striking illustration in the fact 
that two such specialists as Mr. Bullen and 
Prof. Ward are at variance concerning a 
cardinal incident in the action of “Blurt, 
Master Constable,” the dramatist’s first con¬ 
spicuous success. Was Fontinelle unfaithful 
to Yioletta, or did he only pretend to be ? 
We take it that Mr. Bullen’s main motive 
for defending the constancy of the gay French¬ 
man was that Mr. Ward had stigmatised the 
plot as “vile.” We should sympathise with 
Mr. Bullen as against Mr. Ward on this point. 
The plot is not vile, judged by the Eliza¬ 
bethan standard. It is not viler than scores of 
other plots that have not been so stigmatised. 
It is simply an example of Middleton’s realism, 
and he would probably have defended it as 
Fielding defended similar—but worse—realism 
in the case of Tom Jones. Fontinelle attempts 
to justify himself on the lines of Lovelace’s 
“ Paradox ”—a sprightly defence of incon¬ 
stancy which may have been suggested by 
this passage in Middleton’s play. It is quite 
consistent with this defence—it is, indeed, a 
part of it—that he should make the inter¬ 
jection in praise of Yioletta, upon which, 
partly, Mr. Bullen relies as proving that 
Fontinelle’s heart did not veer even for a 
moment from his first mistress. That Fon¬ 
tinelle was for a moment overcome by Irn- 
peria’s beauty is plainly the dramatist’s 
intention ; otherwise, there would be no point 
in Fontinello’s remorseful blushing, and half 
the point of Yioletta’s cleverness in out¬ 
witting the base designs of her other suitor 
would be lost. A table of the scenes would 
make clear any obscurity there is in the plot. 
The short, but compact, second scene of the 
third act shows how the situation in the fifth 
act came about, though something is left to 
the imagination. The truth is, that in a 
bustling comedy like this, with lively ban- 
quetting, masquerading, and practical joking 
to occupy the audience, Middleton would have 
shown less stage-craft than lie proved himself 
to be master of if he had expressed every 
turn in the action. It was not a defect that 
ho should send the audience home to wonder 
how Frisco got out of the dungeon and back 
for the tricks of tho fifth act, or why Fon- 
tinollo was rash enough to keep his promise, 
on his word of honour, to go to Imperia, or to 
obey his impulse to thank her, or why Ilip- 
polito and Camillo taunted Yioletta too soon. 
He took good care that they should not have 
time to raise such questions while they were 
in the theatre. He made sure that his scones 
should hold the audience. There is no ap¬ 
parent necessity, as Mr. Bullen argues, for the 
two lovers to find a shelter in Imperia's 
house; but it was necessary for the dramatist 
to get all his characters there in the fifth act, 
and he managed it very cleverly. The rapid 
brevity with which he indicates the steps is 
an example of that careless, imperious, force 
which stood him in good stead in weightier 
matters of the drama. 

It is characteristic of Middleton that he 
never stuck at improbabilities of behaviour 
on the part of his personages when the 
unlikely conduct was necessary to a good 
situation. He knew human nature, probably, 
as well as most of his compeers; but “the 


base fellow,” as Jonson called him, would 
not always take the trouble to write up to 
his lights. Provided ho could run the stream 
of action through a succession of effective 
stage scenes, he was not scrupulously par¬ 
ticular about fidelity to men as they are. It 
is this that renders it so difficult to make 
a conjecture of the slightest value concerning 
Middleton’s full share in the plays that he 
wrote in conjunction with N. Rowley. Such 
apportionments are generally made with far 
too much confidence. Unless the diction is 
markedly characteristic, it is but very un¬ 
certain guess-work. Anybody that has ever 
tried to guess the authorship of unsigned 
articles in a periodical, even when he has the 
advantage of personal knowledge of the con¬ 
tributors, of their tricks of phrase, their turn 
of thought, their favourite subjects, must 
know how easy it is to be deceived in such 
matters. The critic who prides himself on 
his acuteness should put it to this test. If 
he detects with infalliblo acumen all the 
contributions of his most intimate friend 
throughout his own summer holiday, he may 
be allowed to go to work on the Elizabethan 
dramatists without hesitation. Middleton’s 
verse is so much superior to Rowley’s, his 
power of expression so much more masterly, 
that there are many scenes in any play in, 
which the two co-operated that may bo 
assigned without question to the greater 
dramatist. The great scenes in the “ Change¬ 
ling,” for example, must have been written 
by the author of “The Mayor of Queen- 
borough.” There is a distinctive power in 
them, both of conception and of phrase, that 
goes beyond any possibility of imitation. So 
in “A Fair Quarrel” the Hamlet-like solilo¬ 
quies of Captain Agar, and the dialogue 
between Agar and his mother, are marked as 
Middleton’s by the diction alone. But when 
it comes to saying that Rowley can get credit 
or discredit only for the comic scenes in 
these plays, it is another matter. "Why 
should poor Rowley bo restricted to this 
poor share of the honour? Mr. Bullen says 
that the comic part of “A Fair Quarrel” is 
not Middleton’s, because Middleton’s humour 
was “much quieter.” “Quiet” is not 
exactly the adjective that I should apply 
to the fourth act of “ Blurt,” or to the 
various practical jests of Glister, the phy- 
scian, in “ The Family of Love.” The common 
theory, which assigns only comic business to 
Rowley, the collabourer-in-general of James’s 
reign, does but scant justice to that industrious 
playwright. It may be all that he deserves ; 
but another theory is at least equally plausible, 
namely, that he, as an actor, was often struck 
with happy thoughts of effective situations, 
good ideas for plots, and called in the assist¬ 
ance of abler pens to help him in working 
them out. For example, take the most 
striking and memorable incident in “A Fair 
Quarrel”—Capt. Agar’s refusal to fight in 
defence of his mother’s honour, because it 
suddenly occurs to him, without any other 
ground for suspicion than the general frailty 
of womankind, that the impeachment may be 
true. That this should happen is fantastically 
improbable, and absurdly degrading to a 
serious personage, but it leads to some capital 
acting situations, and these are managed with 
such power as to hide the inherent im¬ 
probability and absurdity. Now it might be 
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argued that an actor, familiar to weariness 
with ordinary effects, but not capable of 
striking out extraordinary effects within the 
probable or normal range of human passion, 
would catch at the unusual, the eccentric, the 
abnormal, when it offered a chance of an 
exciting and impressive scene. That this and 
some of the other clever situations in “A 
Fair Quarrel ”—each act, it may be remarked, 
has some ingenious novelty through which 
the plot is forced—were all conceived by 
Rowley before he called in Middleton, is at 
least as probable as that Middleton called in 
Rowley to help him with the “roaring” 
scenes, more partieulary seeing that Middleton 
co-operated with Dekker in another “roaring ” 
play. May it not have been Middleton that 
suggested to Rowley that the risky solemnity 
of Capt. Agar must be balanced by the 
humours of Chough? There is really no 
predominant likelihood, much less certainty, 
one way or the other, the speculation being 
so much complicated by the fact that Middle- 
ton proved himself as willing to subordinate 
consistency of character to stage effect, and 
as clever in devising laughable situations, as 
the most unconscionable of ideal actor-play¬ 
wrights. On the whole one is inclined to 
give Rowley the credit of the main idea, 
though not of the execution, because in “ A 
Cure for a Cuckold,” in which he co-opcrated 
with Webster, and in which the style is un- 
mistakeably Webster’s, there is, both in the 
serious and in the comic portions, a similar 
fantastic but theatrically profitable eccen¬ 
tricity of motive. 

Four more volumes are wanted to complete 
this edition of Middleton. The issue is 
doubly justified: first, by the interest and 
scarcity of the plays, which would have 
warranted a mere reprint of Dyce, and, 
second, by the substantial additions Mr. Bullen 
has made to Dyce’s elucidation of the text. 
We hope he will take in good part the sug¬ 
gestion about a prefatory abstract to each play. 
One more illustration of its use may be taken 
from what is in several ways the most in¬ 
teresting play in the present issue, the 
“ Mayor of Queenborough.” The leading 
characters are repulsive, and the action is of 
bewildering rapidity, but the best scenes in it 
rank with Middleton’s best work. There is 
nothing more terrifically grand, more tragic¬ 
ally horrible, in the whole range of the 
Elizabethan drama, than the last scene be¬ 
tween Yortiger, Horsus, and Rowena. It is 
a really magnificent conception, worked out 
with unfaltering power, and shows what 
Middleton, with all his easy dexterity and 
deep reserve of confident strength, was capable 
of when he had a great situation to call forth 
the full measure of his abilities. But the 
changes of scene are so frequent, there is such 
an antiquated air about the subject, such a 
want of greatness in the general design and 
the motives of the characters, that few 
readers seem to have had patience to perse¬ 
vere to the end. In such a case a plan of the 
scenes would be invaluable, and would make 
clear besides that, in spite of the straggling 
appearance of the play, it has really a very 
even development to the catastrophe, and this, 
too, although a good deal was evidently added 
on to Middleton’s original after the Restoration, 
and possibly he had himself an earlier version 
of the story to reconstruct. W. Minto. 


TBAVEL AND TOIL IN WESTEUN AMEBIC A. 

To Canada with Emigrants. By J. Ewing 
Ritchie. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Trip to Prairie Land. By Francis Jameson 
Rowbotham. (Sampson Low.) 

Unless for the fact that Mr. Ritchie crossed 
the Atlantic in the same steamer with some 
emigrants—a fact which is not at all singular 
—we do not quite see how he justifies the title 
of his pretty little book. He saw the usual 
Canadian sights, and took the ordinary run 
along the Pacific railroad so far as it extended 
eighteen months ago, and generally conducted 
himself very like any other tourist without 
the pretence of a “mission.” Indeed, we 
have still to ascertain what Mr. Ritchie’s 
“mission” was. He went out, we are told, 
“ to see the nakedness or the reverse of the 
land.” But we should have imagined from 
the rather crude little “puffs” which are 
every now and again lugged into the text, 
that the object of his journey was to recom¬ 
mend somebody’s patent inks, or some other 
person’8 patent medicine, or a third individual’s 
hotel, or hop bitters, or books, or papers, or 
magazines, or mortgage company, or re¬ 
staurant. This is a detestable practice, which 
we regret to see growing among the smaller 
fry of travellers since poor Burnaby set the 
example. Mr. Ritchie may possibly be only 
guilty of a piece of execrable taste, but as many 
of the articles so heralded are also by a pecu¬ 
liar coincidence noticed in the advertising pages 
at the close of the volume, we are precluded 
from believing that the clumsy notices in the 
text are altogether disinterested. Otherwise 
the book is not badly written, if only the 
writer had anything to write about. With¬ 
out having a standard by which to compare 
one colony with another, it is useless praising 
or abusing Manitoba or Ontario. Mr. Ritchie 
has not, it appears, visited any other wild 
region. It is of no earthly interest to the 
world to learn that he was entertained to tea 
by some one who had heard of his name 
before, or that when he replied for the press 
in the smoking room of the Sarnia (Mr. 
Ritchie it seems is “connected” with a 
religious weekly in which these papers ap¬ 
peared) he received quite an ovation. Nor is 
it at all worthy of the immortality of print 
that the author had turtle soup with a 
Toronto alderman (after the emigrants had 
been sent about their business), while such 
silly jocularity as “ I suppose most of us 
were babies once—there is every reason to 
believe that I was,” is apt to be called by 
another name. On the other hand, those of 
us who search Mr. Ritchie’s pages for in¬ 
formation may be startled to learn that Canada 
is larger than the United States—the Polar 
Basin and the Palaeocrystic Sea being in¬ 
cluded—that by this time there must be a 
million of people settled in the North-West, 
that the French Canadians are vainly dream¬ 
ing of a restoration of French rule, or that 
there is nothing to interest an Englishman in 
Quebec. We hear also of the Accadians of 
Nova Scotia sympathising with the French 
of Lower Canada, of Riel being at once a 
French Canadian and a Half-breed, and of a 
certain Dr. Wilson who was a “ Fellow of the 
University of Oxford.” A Western traveller 
will learn with amazement that “humour is 
a thing unknown in Canada and the North- 
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West.” He may puzzle over a Sionx chief 
called “Black Bull” and only guess that our 
old friend “Sitting Bull” is the dignitary 
referred to, and might fail to make himself 
understood in Manitoba if he talked, as Mr. 
Ritchie does, of “ablorrard” (p. 165), and 
it is perfectly certain that whatever the 
writer (p. 252) saw in the Atlantic, it was 
not a “ tortoise.” Nor can I recall any 
“ancient road to British Columbia” (p. 203), 
though Mr. Ritchie talks about “some 
remains ” of it. These errors of the pen and 
of good taste aside, the book is written in an 
easy, if occasionally flippant style, and is 
sometimes amusing if only for the self- 
complacency of the author. 

Now and then he tells some plain truths ; 
for example, when he warns the English 
mechanic that he must not expect a very 
cordial reception from his Canadian brethren, 
that immigration is far from popular with 
the townsmen, and that in Montreal, Toronto, 
and Ottawa there is “ a pauper class as badly 
off as any of the denizens of the London 
slums.” It is also well in view of the 
frothy talk which we occasionally hear from 
Canadian politicians, who “ orate” in one key 
at the Empire Club and in quite another 
fashion nearer home, to be assured that when 
the much-discussed question of Canadian inde¬ 
pendence is 

“ settled you may be sure that sentiment will 
have little to do with it. On this side of the 
Atlantic, at any rate, that sort of thing goes 
a very little way when the almighty dollar is 
at stake.” 

On most other questions Mr. Ritchie is 
equally sensible, and, with the exception of 
the points indicated, very fairly accurate. 
Altogether, though we do not quite realise 
why the book was ever disinterred from the 
pages of the religious periodical in which it 
was originally buried, it may serve as a useful 
companion for a hurried run as far as the 
Rocky Mountains, though, as the line is now 
well into British Columbia, the official guide¬ 
book will make an end of volumes such as 
this. However, when it comes to be re¬ 
printed, it would be well to have it revised by 
a judicious friend, with a view to eliminate 
the “ puffs ” of hotel-keepers and quack 
medicines, tourist agents and restaurateurs, 
superior inks and invigorating tonics. Then, 
aided by the well-selected cuts—which, how¬ 
ever, are for the most part very old friends—- 
the book may be read with some satisfaction, 
although an index has not been supplied for 
the convenience of those who may not care 
to avail themselves of the whole of Mr. 
Ritchie’s “ actual experiences ”—albeit an 
“experience" which is not “actual” must 
be somewhat peculiar. 

Mr. Rowbotham—who also sins in re indicia 
—is a tourist of a different and a better type. 
He and some friends “ actually ” settled in 
Northern Dakota, with the intention of trying 
their fortunes as farmers, and, after a year’s 
experiment, appear, so far as we can make 
out, to have abandoned a life for which they 
were unfitted. As may be readily presaged, 
the picture he paints of mon with a slender 
purse, and little or no experience, trying to 
extract a livelihood out of the Western soil, 
is far from flattering, though equally far from 
untruthful. Hundreds of young Englishmen 
could tell much the same story. Unfortq-. 
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nately, however, for their countrymen who 
are beguiled by the lying pamphlets of land 
agents, railroad companies with “ alternate 
sections” to dispose of, and even of State 
Governments anxious to attract capital and 
immigration, it is not everyone who has the 
c -mi rage, the ability, the opportunity, or the 
inclination to tell how he fared. Yet, 
though Mr. Rowbotham did not prosper as a 
rancher, he is ready to acknowledge that 
practical farmers, possessed of the elements of 
success, may do very well in Dakota. But 
money is quite as essential there as here, and 
the new arrival is certain to he closely shorn 
if he is too ready to become a landowner. 

“We did meet,” he informs us, “with a 
single settler who could tell us that he had 
found farming on a small scale pay even 
after several years. On the other hand, we 
could mention several with whom we became 
acquainted in the towns who had formerly 
taken out claims, and after sticking to them 
for a greater or less time—generally speaking 
until their capital had become exhausted—had 
thrown them up, or disposed of them as ‘ im¬ 
proved farms ’ to new comers, and sought work 
in the towns. If you expressed a desire to 
purchase a claim of this description, there were 
always plenty of vendors anxious to accom¬ 
modate you. In fact, we found that a kind of 
trade was actually being carried on with respect 
to the taking up of claims. Several of our 
‘ neighbours,’ we learnt, were simply holding 
on to, and working a portion of, their land in 
order, when it became their own, to disposo of 
it to advantage to an unsuspecting emigrant 
as an ‘ improved farm.’ ” 

In the south-western states of Canada, “ a 
man can no more easily make a home for him¬ 
self and his family without capital, and that, 
too, a considerable one, than he can by ex¬ 
pending the same amount of euergy, and 
nuder similar circumstances, procure for him¬ 
self and family in England ” (sic). In brief, it 
seems to be Mr. Rowbotham's opinion that 
even with depressed agriculture and the 
landed interest the prey of every demagogue, 
England is after all a better country for the 
farmer than any portion of America. His 
profits though low hero are as high as there, 
and the toil, hardships, and rough surround¬ 
ings infinitely less in England than in any 
portion of the much-vaunted region of which 
he writes. We arc not prepared to offer 
an opposite opinion. On the contrary, we 
regard Mr. Rowbotham’s little volume as a 
useful antidote to some of the deleterious 
stuff which knavish or ignorant or foolish 
people have been forcing down the throats of 
those only too ready to swallow their pleasant 
tales. Its good nature and moderation is 
likely to commend it to many readers; and 
though with no literary pretensions the book 
is generally well written, and full of useful 
information, which, if now and then coloured 
by the author’s disappointment, is, as a rule, 
perfect trustworthy. Robeet Bbown. 


Memoirs of Dora Greenwell. By William 
Dorling. (James Clarke.) 

Theee is much that is interesting in this 
unaffected and unpretentious memoir, but one 
cannot help doubting for a moment whether 
there be any sufficing reason for its existence. 
Miss Greenwell’s life was entirely uneventful, 
and her books were so spontaneous, so sincere, 


and so intimately personal that they left little 
to be learned concerning her character and 
individuality. Still this very fact of com¬ 
plete correspondence between the writer and 
her work contributes a strong element of 
interest to the memoir. Biographies of 
literary persons are wont, in proportion to 
their truthfulness, to be somewhat eieono- 
clastic productions. From the books of this or 
that writer we extract materials for an ideal 
portrait; and then comes some veracious 
biographer with his real portrait, which so 
discredits our lovingly-painted canvas that we 
have regretfully to turn it to the wall with a 
sigh for another lost illusion. Ho such dis¬ 
appointment is in store for readers who may 
turn from any of Miss Greenwell’s books 
Lacordaire, Two Friends, The Patience of 
Mope, or Carmina C’rucis —to the pages of 
Mr. Dorling’s simple record. It does not 
destroy any previous impression, it does not 
even modify it; it simply bites it in more 
deeply and gives it greater permanence. As 
a mere narrative, either of external events or 
of spiritual development, the memoir has little 
importance: its charm is the indefinable 
charm of those hours or days during which 
acquaintance with a gracious and finely- 
touched spirit ripens into intimacy and 
friendship. 

Of mere facts, Mr. Dorling is more sparing 
than he need have been, and it seems probable 
that his knowledge, at first hand, of Miss 
Greenwell’s life, was confined to the latter 
portion of it; for he makes, at least, one 
mistake which, though not important, is 
sufficiently glaring to give one an unpleasant 
impression of carelessness. The fourth 
chapter is headed “ Golboume,” and it 
professes to deal with tbe life of Miss Green- 
well and her parents “ at Golboume Rectory, 
her brother, Mr. Alan Greenwell, having been 
appointed the rector of the parish.” It would 
perhaps he hypercritical to do more than 
mention the superfluous “u” in the name 
Golbome, as there may he some respectable 
authority for it, strange as it looks to a 
Lancashire reader; hut a much more 
extraordinary error is made concerning a 
matter of simple fact. The Rev. Alan Green¬ 
well was never rector of either Golbome or 
‘ 1 Golboume,” or, indeed, of any parish at all: 
he was the incumbent, or, as we should now 
say, the vicar of a little district church at 
Haydock, about two miles distant, if my 
memory serves me rightly, from the parish 
church which Mr. Dorling assigns to him. Of 
course it may be said that the difference 
between Golbome and Haydock, or between 
the rectory and the very humble lodging 
which Mr. Greenwell chose to occupy iu 
order to be in the midst of his flock, is not a 
very important one; hut if a biographer of 
Curlyle, for example, told us that the latter 
part of his life was spent at Wandsworth, the 
fact that Wandsworth is very near to Chelsea 
would hardly hinder us from regarding his 
biography with some amount of suspicion. 

A good deal might be said in the way of 
adverse criticism concerning Mr. Dorling’s 
literary style, which is at times decidedly 
slipshod; but it is not hard to 
such sins as these when we see that 


readers into sympathy with his own emotion. 
In the present case, this task is not a difficult 
one. Miss Greenwell was not a great writer, 
not even a brilliant writer, but she was, in 
many ways, an extremely interesting woman ; 
and the reflection in her books of her own win¬ 
ning personality is so clear and so undistorted 
that any reader who cares for her writings at 
all will care for them very much, with that 
peculiar kind of affection which we give only 
to literary work that seems to bring us face 
to face with some congenial human spirit. 
There are two sayings quoted in this volume, 
one from Miss Greenwell herself, and another 
from her friend, Miss Ingelow, which hint at 
that combination of completeness and incom¬ 
pleteness in her work which has much to do 
with its peculiar attractiveness. Miss Green¬ 
well said of herself, “One word would alone 
tell my story—inadequacy ”; while Miss 
Ingelow, on the other hand, seems to deny 
this inadequacy point blank when she says of 
Miss Greenwell’s poems, which were perhaps 
her most characteristic utterances, “ they do 
not fascinate but they satisfy.” The sayings 
seem inconsistent with each other, and yet in 
their measure they are both true. There is 
in all Miss Greenwell’s books a certain 
inadequacy : there is also a certain satisfying 
quality which for a time prevents the 
inadequacy from making itself felt. The 
inadequacy found its cause in a manifest lack 
of self-reliance and self-sufficiency. Her 
personal instincts and perceptions may have 
been convincing to herself, but she never 
seems to have felt that they could have the 
same convincing power for others unless 
supported by authority weightier than her 
own. Some of her prose writings are a 
perfect network of quotations, not given to 
eke out poverty of original thought, but 
simply to stamp upon the gold of her own 
finding some revered image and superscription. 
There is no evidence that she failed to rely 
upon herself, for herself; her vision was clear 
and sufficing enough for her personal needs: 
it was only for others—for her unknown 
audience—that she seemed to feel the need of 
some buttresses of approved strength. In her 
poetry, however, and in such of her prose as 
possesses the lyrical abandon of verse, she loses 
consciousness of an audience; speaks out 
simply and spontaneously her inspiring 
thought and emotion ; and becomes, not what 
she called herself, “inadequate,” but what 
Miss Ingelow calls her, “satisfying,” 
and even fascinating as well. It is, 
indeed, probable that there could be found 
readers of Miss Greenwell’s books who 
may be said to be fascinated rather than 
satisfied. She was a true mystic, though she 
may never have thought of herself as one; 
and there are people who have sufficient of 
the mystical bent to feel attracted by the 
utterances of the seers, and yet not enough of 
it to dare to trust themselves off the solid 
ground of ordinary “ fact,” and rely upon 
those intuitions which make light of common¬ 
place “ experience ” because they have an 
experience which is all their own. This, 
however, is not the place for an estimate 


is honestly enamoured, not of himself, but of 
his theme, and that he is simply doing his 
best, according to his lights, to bring his 


forgive ^ of Dora Grecnwell’s work as poet and spiritual 
a writer i thinker. She has found her audience, and 


those who belong to it will accord a hearty 
welcome to Mr. Dorling’s volume. Its short¬ 
comings are not very serious, and it has one 
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merit which overcomes a multitude of sins : 
it makes us feel that we know Dora Green- 
well, the woman, as well as we know Dora 
Greenwell, the writer. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


THE DESPATCHES 01' MERCY-ABGEXTEAU. 

Brie/e des Grafen Mercy-Argenteau k.k. 
Bevollmachtigen Ministers in den Oester- 
reichischen Niederlanden an don k.k. 
Auseerordentlichen Gesandten zu London 
Grafen Louis Starhemberg (vom 26 De¬ 
cember 1791 bis 15 August 1794). Ori- 
ginaldocumente aus dem schriftlichen 
Nachlasse des Letzteren gesammelt und 
geordnet nebst Erliiuterungen von dessen 
Enkel A. Graf Thiirheinr. (Innsbruck: 
"Wagner.) 

The letters and despatches contained in this 
volume are well worth perusal by those inte¬ 
rested in the diplomatic history of the years 
to which they relate. The editor, Count 
Thiirheim, has written a short but useful 
introduction, giving an account of the lives 
of both ambassadors. The writer of the 
documents, Mercy-Argenteau, after filling for 
twenty-four years the post of ambassador at 
Paris, was in 1790 removed to the Austrian 
Netherlands, where, during the absence of 
Albert, Duke of Sachsen Teschen, he practi¬ 
cally occupied the place of governor-general, 
and after the breaking out of the war 
between France and Austria was constantly 
at the head-quarters of the army, taking 
counsel with the generals, and reporting the 
course of military as well as diplomatic 
undertakings. In 1792, Starhemberg, the 
recipient of the documents, was appointed am¬ 
bassador at the,Hague, and in tho spring of 
1793 received the more important post of 
ambassador at the English Court. Frequent 
allusions are made to the operations of the 
allied armies; but the main interest of the 
correspondence lies in the clearness with which 
it reveals Mercy’s opinions on the most import¬ 
ant questions of the time. Although the story 
told is not new, it comes with freshness from 
the hand of one of the principal actors in 
the events which he describes, and gives 
a peep behind the scenes, which largely 
increases our power of realising the feelings 
with which the evacuation of the Austrian 
Netherlands was regarded by the servants of 
the Emperor. Moreover, whether he is 
writing official letters, or whether he is 
stating his private opinions, Mercy’s words 
are of the greater interest, because the policy 
which he advocated was in essentials the 
policy of Thugut, who in 1793 became the 
Emperor’s chief adviser in foreign affairs; 
and, in fact, the interest of the book much 
increases after Thugut’s accession to power, 
when the despatches, evidently inspired from 
Vienna, become more frequent, and their 
contents of greater importance. 

A man turned seventy, and grown grey in 
the service of princes, could have no sym¬ 
pathy with revolutionists who took first the 
life of the king at whose court he had 
resided for so many years, and then also 
that of the queen who, when she came 
almost a child to Versailles, had been placed 
by her mother under his special charge. 
Mercy regards the Revolution something in 
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the light of a cancer, eating its way into 
the healthy life of Europe, which must be 
cut out pitilessly by sharp remedies unless 
the whole of Europe is to suffer. Shortly 
before the execution of the king, with the 
hope in his heart that England and Holland 
would shortly be drawn into the struggle, 
he thus expounds to Starhemberg the policy 
which from his point of view it would be 
expedient for the powers to adopt: 

“ Jeeonclus quece neseront ni une ni plusieurs 
bataillos gagndes qui rtfduiront une nation, 
lnquelle ne pout fitre dompteo qu’autant que 
l’on en exterminera une grande portion do la 
partie active et la presque totalite do la partie 
dirigente. Faire main basso sur les clubs, 
de'snriner le peuple, di'truire cette superbe 
capitale, foyer de tous les crimes, de toutes les 
horreurs, produire la famine et la misere, voila 
les dcplorables donnees de l’enterprise iiremplir, 
vous allez me juger digne d’entrer au conseil 
des N6rons, des Caligulas: e’est bien en 
gemissant quo je prononce leurs hideuses 
maximoi, que n’est-il possible de les ^carter, 
mais lour usage devient indispensable a la 
gravite, la nature du mal, il ne sera extirpe 
par aucune autre voie; si on la neglige l’Europe 
est perdue, et vous sentez parfaitement que le 
second point (celui de notre interet particulier) 
so trouvera alors enveloppe dans l’abime 
commun” (p. 37.) 

Mercy’s personal attachment to the un¬ 
fortunate king and queen, as well as the 
imminent danger which threatened Belgium, 
no doubt largely contributed to his intense 
desire for the suppression of the Revolution 
in blood. He believed that if the French 
arms were successful, the fall of other 
monarchies must ensue, and he therefore re¬ 
garded tho defence of Belgium as a European 
as well as an Austrian interest. He regarded 
it also as a special English interest; and this 
made him eager to obtain an alliance with 
England, and caused him to believe it possible 
by her support very largely to extend the 
dominions of the Emperor. Mercy, indeed, 
regarded the retention of Belgium by Austria 
as so important to England that the mere 
threat of abandoning the country would 
obtain for the Emperor very important con¬ 
cessions. In a letter to Starhemberg, of Jan¬ 
uary 4, 1793, this policy is propounded with 
out disguise: 

“ Certes il vaudroit mieux renoncer tout a 
fait a la Belgique, que de s’y voir dans une 
tutelle aussi geranto quo Test celle oil on nous 
a tenus jusqu’a present, mais il s’agit d’une 
grande et utile possession, do laquello au fond il 
cst bien difficile do se detacher, neanmoins 
la politique exige, ce mo semble, d’en faire 
le semblant, et do t.ieher par la de rendro ses 
conditions meilleures.” 

Two aims appear in view—the one to bring 
the Netherlands more completely under the 
Emperor’s control, the other to extend the 
frontier at the expense of France. If these 
results were attainable, Mercy was ready 
enough that the plan for exchanging Belgium 
i for Bavaria should fall into abeyance, though 
j meanwhile he was not ready that the Emperor 
i should bind himself to its renunciation. In 
the end the mark was overshot. So much 
■ was sought for Austria, while so little dispo¬ 
sition was shown to make concessions de¬ 
manded in the special interests of England 
and Holland, that the English Cabinet 
became afraid of being made the tool for 
the accomplishment of unknown plans for 


the extension of the Emperor’s possessions 
and influence; while the incessant harping 
on the Emperor’s intention to abandon Bel¬ 
gium unless England supplied efficient support 
to the Austrian army, combined with military 
disaster, led finally to the belief in the minds 
of English generals and diplomatists that the 
Austrians were playing false, and that their 
army retreated in 1794 because there was no 
real intention of holding the country longer. 
On May 31, 1793, Mercy wrote to Starhem¬ 
berg instructing him to impress upon tho 
English cabinet the advantages which would 
accrue to England, Holland, and Europe if 
the frontier traced in the following lines was 
secured for the Austrian Netherlands : 

“Il conviendroit que nos possessions s’etendis- 
sent jusqu’a la Somme; que des sources de 
eette riviere notre frontiere se portat sur une 
ligne directe vers Sedan ou Mezieres : le cours 
de la Meuse deviendroit notre limite, qui se 
lieroit avec les parties do territoire suffisants a 
couvrir l’Allemagno, e’est a dire, les Eveches, 
avec partie do la Lorraine et de l’Alsaoe ” 

(p. 86). 

This is the same frontier as that to which, 
as Von Sybel has shown, Thugut at the end of 
the year was seeking to obtain the support of 
Russia (Geschichte der Bcvolutionszeit, iii. 
42). If the other side of this correspondence 
were in print it would be interesting to know 
how far Starhemberg ventured to lay these 
large demands before the English cabinet. 
If Pitt and his colleagues were ready to 
concede the line of the Somme, they intended 
to retain Dunkirk for England, to which 
Thugut and Mercy were both strongly 
opposed; while it is more than questionable 
whether they were prepared to allow the 
incorporation of Alsace and Lorraine with tho 
Austrian Netherlands. Another point of con¬ 
tention stands out in Mercy’s letters in 
strong relief—the indemnity to be received 
by the United Netherlands. At Vienna, a 
money payment to be wrung from France 
was regarded as a sufficient compensation. 
Probably enough, jealousy of the support 
given by England to the claim made by the 
states for a stronger frontier influenced 
Mercy’s judgment on the conduct of their 
contingent. “Cette partie de l’arm6e coalisee,” 
he contemptuously writes in September 1793, 
“ ne peuvent pas de soutenir, elle est toujours 
en rctraite.” Reversely his letters are full of 
praises of the gallantry of the English troops 
and of their commanding officers, which, let 
us hope, spite of the bias of the writer, were 
not wholly unmerited. 

Intense hatred, if it sometimes blinds, 
sometimes also gives keenness of vision, at 
least on special issues. Mercy was more 
alive than most of his contemporaries to the 
difficulty of overcoming tho Revolution, and 
continued from first to last to urge the neces¬ 
sity of immediate action as well as the wisdom 
of lending aid to insurgents within France. 
He foresaw also that the Prussians, whatever 
the sum paid for their co-operation, would 
merely defend the empire, and that the 
English ministers would be duped if they 
hoped to get more out of the treaty nego¬ 
tiated by Malmesbury. In opposition to 
Von Sybel’s view that Thugut did not care 
to defend Belgium, because he desired to 
acquire a portion of Poland for Austria, 
Mercy’s despatches tend to show that the 
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retreat of the Austrians was in reality the result 
of the military situation, and of the belief 
that no effectual support would he obtained, 
either from Prussia or England—in other 
words, that the English only cared to defend 
Holland, and that the Prussians only cared to 
defend the Rhine ; and that, therefore, defeat 
was inevitable. On June 24, 1794, Mercy 
wrote as follows: 

“ M. de Thugut est partie ce matin pour 
Vienne, il a des doutes que je partage sur les 
vraies intentions d’Angleterre; ses agents an 
dehors ont une marche si extraordinaire, que 
l’on n’y comprend rien, aucun ne s’explique. 
... II me semble que l’on nous soup^onne a 
Londres d’un projet fixe, d’abandonner les 
Pays-bas, et il seroit peut-etre bon de s’en 
expliquer nettement, avec franchise et veritd. 
Dans le fait, nous ne voulons point aban- 
donner la Belgique, si on nous procure des 
rnoyens efficaces pour la defendre, pour la 
conserver, et si nous voyons la possibilitfi de nous 
y maintenir, sans que cette possession entraine 
la ruine de la monarchic.” 

Later, on July 12, he writes: 

“ Toute la sollicitude d’Angleterre est visi- 
blement tournee vers la conservation de la 
Hollands; ce point obtenu, on parolt peu en 
peine de ce qui arrivera de nous; d’apres ce 
gysteme on voudra peut-etre attirer toutes nos 
forces dans le Brabant hollandois, nous y serions 
coupds de notre armee du Rhin, absolument 
dans la ddpendance des deux puissances 
maritimes et uniquement voues a leurs conve¬ 
nances, au plus grand detriment des notres, ce a 
[sic] quoi certainement nous ne nous preterons 
jamais.” 

From these as well as other passages it is 
evident that Mercy at least did not entertain 
the idea that events in Poland necessitated 
the withdrawal of the Emperor’s army from 
the Austrian Netherlands. His argument 
throughout is that the army must retreat, 
because the military situation is bad, and the 
Emperor can place no trust in his allies. 

B. M. Gardineb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Family Affair. By Hugh Conway. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The Verge of Night. By Percy Greg. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Camilla'» Girlhood. By Linda Villari. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

An Ill-regulated Mind. By Katharine Wylde. 
(Blackwood.) 

Betrayed. By Dora Russell. (White.) 

A Family Affair may be said to give probably 
as good an opportunity of estimating its late 
author’s real capabilities in novel-writing as 
could have been given had he lived. There 
is no mark either of hurry or of incomplete¬ 
ness about it, the story develops itself at ease 
and leisure within the compass of the usual 
three volumes, and the dialogue and writing 
generally appear to have been produced with 
all due care. The result will not be dis¬ 
respectfully spoken of by any competent 
critic. As a specimen of the ordinary circu¬ 
lating library novel of the better class A 
Family Affair deserves praise and is certain 
to “ give satisfaction.” There is some origi¬ 
nality and, at any rate for a time, not a little 
amusement in the sketches of the household 
of the Talberts. These are a pair of brothers 


in the most comfortable circumstances, and 
enjoying all possible advantages of education 
and social repute, who have gradual tv given 
themselves up to the minor cares of house¬ 
keeping after a fashion which would have 
exposed them in ruder days to the penalty of 
having a dish-clout pinned to their tails. 
While their beautiful niece, Beatrice Clauson, 
who has quarrelled with her father and 
stepmother, is staying with them, a mysterious 
child arrives, directed to “ Mr. Talbert,” by rail, 
and having been deserted in the carriage by its 
attendant. Probably the experienced novel 
reader has not much difficulty in guessing to 
whom this child really belongs, and what is 
the nature of the plot which he will have 
before him—at least after a visit of the child’s 
nurse to Portland Prison. But, on the whole, 
the author keeps down the veil with ingenuity 
and success. That a distinguished Oxford 
coach should arrive and fall in love with 
Beatrice is a circumstance so generally neces¬ 
sary that the mentioning of it cannot be 
considered to infringe the rule of not unduly 
laying bare plots. The denouement is brought 
about by the half savage devotion of the 
above-mentioned nurse, a Calvinist of the 
extremest type, and only here does Hugh 
Conway’s predilection for melodrama break 
out. The whole book is exceedingly read¬ 
able, the chief faults of it being, in the first 
place, that the effeminacy of the Talberts is 
too constantly dwelt on, so that its manifesta¬ 
tions produce nearly the irritating effect of 
Carker’s smile in Dombey and Pancks’s steam 
engine performances in Little Borrit ; in the 
second, that the author is prone to the manner¬ 
ism (rather irritating in the same way) of 
finishing up chapters or paragraphs with a 
kind of pointe, formulating generally some¬ 
thing which he has already said particularly. 
These are not great faults. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to call A Family Affair 
a novel of the first class, or to think that the 
writer of it could ever have produced a novel 
of the first class. Nothing in its situations, 
its character drawing, or its style makes any 
distinct mark on the memory. We cannot 
conceive ourselves taking it up of free will 
and deliberate preference a second time. No 
part of it is, properly speaking, literature, 
but only very fair circulating library pastime. 
Its merits, as well as its defects, make it 
evident that much as everyone must regret a 
premature death, Mr. Fargus had nothing 
better to give the world than he gave it, and 
that in all probability he has escaped the 
most mortifying of all literary fates—the 
gradual subsidence from wide popularity and 
great expectations to a merely tolerated per¬ 
formance of respectable journey work. 

Mr. Percy Greg’s novels sibi constant ; and 
even if the personages of several of his 
former books, both in fiction and essay, did 
not reappear in The Verge of Night, it would 
have something of the character of a sequel. 
Except in two or three passages (describing a 
fight with an Irish assassin, a dynamite ex¬ 
plosion, and so forth) the author has not 
attempted any of the more stirring business 
for which he showed so considerable an 
aptitude in Errant and Sanguelac. The 
interest is on the one side political, on the 
other it centres in the character and experi¬ 
ences of a man of great ability but nervous 
temperament (hence the title), which tem- 
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perament is tried deliberately by the machina¬ 
tions of an unnatural father and unconsciously 
by the temper and jealousy of a devoted but 
rather unreasonable wife. Mr. Greg has been 
by no means unhappy in depicting this last 
character—the generous, affectionate, and 
intelligent, but exacting Meta Erne. Her 
experiences and those of her husband may be 
thought to show that there are inconveniences 
(as well as the conveniences which Lord Iddes- 
leigh extolled the other day) in possessing a 
wife who is an excellent private secretary. 
We have said that many, if not most, of Mr. 
Greg’s old characters appear: Ivy Glynne 
and her husband, the cynical but redoubted 
journalist Lestrange, the Clevelands (husband 
and wife), and others. One thing which 
speaks very well for the book is that the 
second volume is, as it should be, much the 
most interesting. But the very evenness of 
Mr. Greg’s work, and the strong belief which 
he has in his own notions, ensure the re¬ 
appearance of defects as well as merits. 
There is a little too much politics, for even 
the most ardent of politicians must confess 
that a little of this goes a long way in novels. 
And the dialogue, though by no means 
deserving the word stiff, is somewhat apt to 
display the fault commonly called "talking 
book.” 

The beginning and end of Madame Villari’s 
book deal with Italian scenes; but the great 
bulk of it is English, while the heroine, 
Camilla Ronati, despite her Italian name and 
descent, is to all intents and purposes an 
English girl. The interest of the book— 
which is an advance on Madame Villari’s 
former work in fiction—is almost entirely 
domestic, and lies in the relations of Camilla 
(who is half an orphan when the story opens, 
and wholly one before it has gone very far) 
with the family of one of her guardians, the 
Kynastons, with the wife of the other, Mrs. 
Groves (this vulgar and tyrannical personage 
is perhaps the least successful in the book, 
being decidedly conventional), and with a 
certain Italian-English adventuress calling 
herself Mrs. Ives. A sufficient second plot is 
provided by the loves of Mabel Kynaston and 
an agreeable but at first rather idle artist. 
Madame Villari succeeds with a good deal of 
skill in getting into her pages pictures of very 
different scenes and kinds of life, all firmly 
though quietly painted, and all thoroughly 
lifelike. Perhaps tho best part of all is the 
Kynaston household, which is drawn some¬ 
what in Miss Yongo’s fashion, but with less 
mannerism and more general knowledge of 
the world. To have introduced a musical 
enthusiast and maestro who is not a bore is, 
perhaps, the fairest flower in Madame Villari’s 
crown; unless it be that she has been equally 
successful in her slight touches on the 
almost equally dangerous subject of Italian 
patriotism. The book is a very good piece of 
work. 

AVe cannot say quite so much of Miss 
AVylde’s book, which, however, though it 
does not seem to be a first novel, is evidently 
the work of a novice, and contains something 
that may not unfairly bo called promise. The 
hero, the woll-educated und intelligent son of 
a bookseller who has made some money, finds 
when lie comes of age that a young woman is 

1 growing up for him somewhere, destined for 
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his wife by his father and her dead mother. 
He is recalcitrant, but at last consents to pay 
her a visit of exploration. He finds her very 
beautiful, almost too amiable, and possessed of 
every virtue, and for a moment thinks himself 
a lucky fellow. Unfortunately there is in the 
house a younger girl, little more than a child, 
of curious history and wayward temperament, 
with whom Lewis Cole falls in love. The 
course of that love naturally does not run 
smooth, and that is all we need say. There 
are some remarkable minor improbabilities in 
the book, and as a whole it is ill planned. 
But the author seems to have a certain amount 
of romantic imagination and, what is more 
important, an idea (which she has as yet 
not succeeded in practically expressing) of 
character. 

"We mean no bad compliment to Miss Dora 
Bussell when we say that she is a writer well 
enough suited to the scrubby little shilling 
books which have come in like the Solway 
and will, we trust, go out like its tide. She 
is good at villains, not bad at plots, and 
possessed of the faculty of what (again with 
no impolite intentions) we can only call 
hustling a story through. It is the first duty 
of the critic of the shilling book not to say any¬ 
thing about its story; and, therefore, we shall 
only say that Betrayed begins with a trial for 
murder and a young lady of good family knock¬ 
ing frantically, at twelve o’clock on a snowy 
night, at a house not her own, and that it ends 
with an abduction and a death. What can 
lovers of shilling books wish for more ? It 
may, indeed, be delicately pointed out to Miss 
Bussell that “ Major Dundas better mind his 
own business” and “I felt if I got here I 
would be safe ” are not, strictly speaking, 
English. But this is not likely to make the 
lovers of shilling books unhappy. 

Geobge Saiktsbuby. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

School Hygiene and Diseases incidental to 
School Life. By R. Farquharson. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) Dr. Farquharson’s experience as 
medical officer during three years at Rugby 
School; his varied professional practice in the 
children’s and other hospitals; and, we may 
add, bis knowledge of public life and public 
business, have enabled him to write with much 
moderation and good sense on a topic on which 
there has lately been a good deal of exaggera¬ 
tion on the part of other medical writers. The 
six chapters of this book deal respectively with 
school buildings, diet, work, play, the duties 
of the school doctor, and school diseases; and 
on each of these points he gives in detail many 
wise and practical counsels. The most valuable 
chapters relate to diet, play, and school 
diseases. On the subject of buddings, some of 
the plans he suggests are impracticable; for 
instance, he says that while in a dormitory 
from 800 to 1000 cubic feet of space should be 
ullowed for every boarder, half that amount is 
required for every day-scholar—a counsel of 
perfection which, if followed, would oblige 
school boards and managers to provide nearly 
four times the school accommodation now 
existing in England. Some of the advice given 
respecting school lessons also betrays want of 
practical familiarity with educational work; 
and the teacher who looks into the book with a 
view to find definite guidance as to the number 
of hours which may be lawfully devoted to 
school work and home preparation by scholars 
of different ages and in different conditions of 
health, and as to the best way of adjusting 
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various kinds of intellectual and mechanical 
effort, will be disappointed. With regard to 
meals, and the best forms of physical exercise, 
the book is fuller and more helpful. Some 
space is devoted to a candid and careful dis¬ 
cussion on the vexed subject of ‘ ‘ over-pressure,” 
on which it is evident that Dr. Farquharson 
accepts only to small a degree the allegations of 
many of his professional brethren. He recom¬ 
mends to his readers a careful perusal of Dr. 
Crichton Browne’s report, for the singular 
reason that the “ style is forcible, flowing, and 
picturesque in the highest degree.” It would 
have been more to the purpose if Dr. Farqu¬ 
harson had been able to say that the facts were 
trustworthy or the reasoning sound in that 
well-known document. But this he carefully 
avoids saying, since, in fact, all his own observa¬ 
tions tend exactly in the opposite direction. 
“ It is a matter of common notoriety,” he says, 

‘ ‘ that longevity is more usually met with among 
those who have exercised their brains fully ana 
regularly than under conditions of apparently 
typical health.” At Rugby ‘‘the result of my 
observation was that the amount of lessons was 
by no means excessive.” Again, “some of 
Dr. Browne’s methods of investigation were, 
to say the least, open to exception, and the 
enquiry was conducted too rapidly and super¬ 
ficially and on too narrow a basis to be really 
authoritative. ’ ’ These and many similar admis¬ 
sions are well calculated to reassure timid 
parents who have been alarmed by recent con¬ 
troversies ; and, at the same time, they tend to 
increase the confidence which will be generally 
felt in the judicial spirit, the care, fairness, and 
ability displayed in this book. 

Quest. By Thomas Sinclair. (Triibner.) In 
form Quest is a volume of penstes, and in title 
and substance it recalls partly by similarity and 
partly by contrast the Guesses at Truth of the 
brothers Hare. The characteristic of such books 
often is that, while professedly suggestive and 
tentative, they are in essence very positive and 
dogmatic. Mr. Sinclair, for example, says in 
the first sentence of his preface, “ The thought 
indicated by the title of these essays is that in 
speculation there may be search but no abso¬ 
lute finding ”; and yet we have never come 
across a writer more apt to fall into the ex 
cathedrd tone or to assume the authoritative air 
of a finder. To a certain extent this is inevi¬ 
table. N o man can live without a stock, howso¬ 
ever small, of subjective certitudes, though he 
may doubt the possibility of a single objective 
certainty; and a hypothetical manner of putting 
things soon beomes irritating and wearisome. 
But there is a medium between this kind of 
thing and tho setting-down of private para¬ 
doxes as if they were universal axioms. We 
will not say that Mr. Sinclair is nothing if not 
paradoxical, for this would be unfair to an 
occasionally vigorous and subtle thinker, but it 
may truly be declared of him that where his 
paradox is there his heart is also. Then too, 
like most people with this bent, he is given to 
the occasional talking of nonsense, and very 
objectionable nonsense some of it is. 

“What we call prostitutes,” he gravely remarks 
in one of his sociological pemeet, “are not the 
worst, but generally the best, of the lower classes; 
people of fine physique (and, as 8pencer says, the 
soul, if it get fair play, corresponds to the body), 
who cannot get their true match in the sphere 
where bom, and must, by the holiest of all instincts, 
that of truth, seek upward by any means." 
Unfortunately for Mr. Sinclair this offen¬ 
sive drivel, for really we can call it nothing 
else, comes very near the beginning of this 
volume ; and some readers may be tempted to 
close the book in disgust, and to think, not 
quite inexcusably, that they will gain nothing 
by going further. This will be a mistake, for 
some of the writer’s thoughts on life, literature, 
and art do really go to the heart of the matter 
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in hand and are accordingly well worth con¬ 
sidering. There is an often-told story of a 
young writer who was advised by an old critic 
to educate himself in writing by striking out of 
his own compositions anything that seemed to 
himself particularly fine. If Mr. Sinclair will 
study moderation, and strike out anything that 
seems to him specially original or startling, he 
will gain much and lose nothing by the process 
of excision. 

The Russian Revolt. By Edmund Noble. 
(Longmans.) The author of this pleasantly 
written little work, who is evidently a citizen 
of the United States, has given us a faithful 
picture of the growth of Nihilism and of the 
problems presented to the historical student by 
the peculiar condition of contemporary Russia. 
Mr. Noble is, perhaps, inclined to attach too 
much importance to the vague and scarcely 
reliable records we possess of the independence 
and freedom enjoyed by the ancient Slavs. 
But, if his theory bo once accepted, that Russia 
originally possessed every privilege of self- 
government, we may admit that he has treated 
with great skill the history of the gradual 
growth and organisation of autocracy. In the 
latter portion of his work, he shows that the 
despotism of the autocrat has ceased to be a vital 
force in the country, or rather that it is already 
giving signs of decomposition, and that the 
renascence of Russian liberty may be looked 
forward to, at no great distance of time. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Noble does not underrate 
the enormous difficulties which lie in the way 
of this renascence, and the apparent hopeless¬ 
ness of attempting a successful revolution. On 
the whole, his book is well worth reading, and 
will suggest to the student of political evolu¬ 
tion many new and luminous ideas. 

With the publication of the fourth volume of 
the Gentleman's Magazine Library (Eliot Stock), 
a volume devoted to the subject of English 
traditional lore and to the customs of foreign 
countries and people, Mr. Gomme completes 
the series dealing with folklore, and his next 
excursion will be into the realms of archaeology. 
Some of the contents of this volume, witness the 
accounts of the Devil’s Jumps at Thursley, might 
have been classed under the latter head; but 
into whatever system of classification they may 
be admitted, their presence will be welcome. 
Reading the Rev. John O’Hanlon’s well- 
written communications on Irish folklore has 
reminded us of Wordsworth’s lovely lines in 
the “ Excursion,” where he attributes to 
the natural objects around the Grecian peasant 
the creation of his deities. Pan and the satyrs 
were but the embodiments of the fancies created 
in his mind by the waving boughs on the trees. 
The “ Oreads sporting visibly ” had their origin 
in an imagination touched by the “ sunbeams 
upon distant hills.” The chapter in Mr. Gomme’s 
volume on legends and traditions groups to¬ 
gether many curious articles on topics of per¬ 
ennial interest in the popular mind. They range 
from the “ origin of Whitstable ” to the “ legend 
of Cheddar Cliffs,” from “ Fair Rosamond ” to 
“ 8t. Keyne’s Well.” Tt is one of the omissions 
of Mr. Gomme's notes that, in reproducing the 
ballad on that well, he has not informed the 
world that the authorship of the lines was due to 
the sportive fancy of Southey, a fancy never 
more happy than in the task of clothing in verse 
the traditions of the people. On the fragments of 
Erse poetry collected in the Highlands before 
1760, Mr. Gomme may well plume himself. 
They are the first draughts of the “ world- 
famous” collections of Macpherson, and they 
avowedly inspired Mr. T. F. Hill with the 
desire of obtaining the Erse poems which 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine some 
twenty years later, and are now reproduced 
by Mr. Gomme. In the letters on foreign 
customs are many amusing communications 
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on Eastern countries. Of this volume, as of its 
predecessors, we may safely say that it contains 
much to amuse and instruct. 

Mb. Skottowe’s account of England under Our 
Hanoverian Kings, 1714-1830 (Sampson Low) 
is an excellent summary of the longer histories, 
now almost numerous enough to form a library 
by themselves, of our country during that event¬ 
ful period. Its distinctive feature is the admir¬ 
able common-sense which is conspicuous in the 
treatment of the domestic and foreign questions 
of the past. There is no section of the work 
which has been expanded at the expense of 
another; and we doubt if there is more 
than one sentence—a hasty reference on p. 82 
to an expression often attnbuted to, and often 
denied by, a distinguished writer of our own 
time—which should have been expunged by a 
pen of strict impartiality. The tables of events, 
the brief genealogies of some of the royal bouses 
and some of the parliamentary families, such 
as the Grenvilles, the lists of contemporary 

grinces and of the chief personages in political 
fe in England, the digest showing the growth 
of our colonies—all these are details of unusual 
excellence which are too frequently omitted in 
more pretentious volumes. _We have often recog¬ 
nised, while reading the works which arise to 
the minds of most men as describing the events 
of the last century, how easily such additions 
could have been made to their contents, and 
how greatly their presence would have increased 
the utility of these elaborate histories. Mr. 
Skottowe may fairly claim the merit of having 
compiled a handbook which is likely, for many 
years, to maintain its value unimpaired by 
future competition. 

England on the Sea ; or, the Story of the 
British Navy, its Decisive Battles and Great 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
In 2 vols. (White.) Out of the abundant 
materials at his disposal for writing a popular 
history of the navy, Mr. Davenport Adams has 
succeeded in making a very readable book. He 
does not pretend to any original research, or 
even to give a fresh study of important epochs 
in maritime warfare; but he has added to the 
value of his work by reprinting some interesting 
documents, and by following closely the words 
of his authorities. We observe that the record 
practically stops with the year 1815. 

Suicide: its History, Literature, J uris- 
prudence, Causation, and Prevention. By W. 
Wynn Westcott. (H. K. Lewis.) The author 
is deputy coroner for Central Middlesex, and 
has here enlarged a paper which he read before 
a society of medical men in London. The full 
title fairly enough represents the subject of the 
book, which is largely indebted to the more 
elaborate works of Legoyt and Morselli, the 
latter of which recently appeared in an abridged 
translation in the “International Scientific 
Series.” Suicide is one of those subjects which 
admit of statistical treatment, but it cannot be 
said that the statistics lead to any fruitful 
results. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sows have 
published, in a very handsome volume, the 
official Records of the Tercentenary Festival of the 
University of Edinburgh, which was celebrated 
in April of last year. The book contains four 
chapters: (1) preliminary arrangements; (2) 
description of the festival, together with the 
speeches, &c., delivered; (3) congratulatory 
addresses from universities, other learned bodies, 
and individuals, filling no less than 145 pages; 
and (4) miscellaneous documents and fists of 
names. A full index is not wanting to com¬ 
plete a worthy memorial of a great occasion, 
which has no parallel in this country. 

Messrs. E. and G. Goldsmid, of Edinburgh, 
have now ready for issue to subscribers the 
first volume of their reprint of Hakluyt, edited 


by Mr. Edmund Goldsmid, and illustrated 
with facsimiles of maps and portraits. It is 
expected that the entire series will form about 
fourteen volumes. We observe that Messrs. 
Goldsmid have been unable to give a reproduc¬ 
tion of Molfineux’s famous “ Map of the World 
on a New Plane Projection,” of which a 
facsimile was made by the Autotype Company 
in 1874, but only twenty-five copies were 
printed. Hakluyt himself has never been 
reprinted, except in the limited edition of 
Woodfall and Evans in 1809-12. The pre¬ 
sent editor has taken the liberty of altering the 
order of the voyages, grouping together those 
which relate to the same part of the globe. 
He has also added a few notes, and a useful 
index. 

A Short Enquiry into the Formation of Political 
Opinion, from the Reign of the Great Families to 
the Advent of Democracy. By Arthur Crump. 
(Longmans.) Unless we are mistaken, Mr. 
Crump’s name is best known as a writer of 
treatises on financial questions. When he takes 
up politics, therefore, it is natural that he 
should adopt the quantitative method. This is 
represented on the cover of his new book, 
which is divided between red and blue accord¬ 
ing to the aggregate duration of Liberal and 
Conservative ministries since 1832. So again 
with a diagram for frontispiece, which con¬ 
tinues the same picturesque method to the 
beginning of the present century. Mr. Crump’s 
own sentiments are frankly democratic. The 
most interesting chapters are those which deal 
with the growth of the press (again from the 
statistical point of view), and with the com¬ 
paratively modem, but now deep - rooted, 
Toryism of the City. The chapter entitled 
“ Liberal Converts ” does not seem to us very 
logical, either in its argument or in its arrange¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Georoe Moore, the author of A 
Mummer's Wife, has published a pamphlet 
entitled Literature at Nurse (Vizetelly), in which 
he discusses, with special reference to the case 
of his own novel, the censorship of fiction which 
is practically exercised by the circulating 
libraries. His argument that this censorship 
has not been exercised with impartiality seems 
to us proved, supposing that the facts are as he 
states them. But as he seems to be proud of 
having introduced the realism of Zola into 
English literature, we fail to see the justice of 
his complaint that he has met with exceptional 
treatment in his new venture. To be excluded 
from Mudie’s, and to be bought instead of 
being borrowed, is the very distinction 
which he ought to have desired. His pamphlet 
has not changed our opinion concerning the 
character of hrs novel. 

We ought to have included in our notice of 
“ Guide Books" last week the Official Guides to 
the three great railways of England—the 
London and North Western, the Midland, and 
the Great Western—which are published, by 
Messrs. Cassell. They form substantial volumes 
of nearly 400 pages each, profusely illustrated 
with woodcuts of more man average merit, 
besides several series of maps. The text con¬ 
tains descriptions, for the most part without 
unnecessary verbiage, not only of the towns at 
which there are stations, but also of the country 
through which the railways pass, which should 
be useful to a stranger. In some cases, of 
course, the descriptions have to be repeated. 
We have noticed one or two matters that call 
for correction in future editions. To talk 
of “ the elder Coleridge ” ( Midland, p. 39) 
seems as odd as would “the elder Words¬ 
worth.” In the same volume, which is dated 
in the present year, we read of “ the future 
bishop of Southwell” (p. 238). And if it 
is correct (id. p. 311) that the population of 
Bristol was 206, 503 in 1881, it must be by a 


slip that in the companion volume [Great 
Western, p. 74) exactly the same number of 
inhabitants is assigned to Bristol for 1883. We 
should not have drawn attention to these little 
points, if the general execution of the enterprise 
had not been so uniformly careful. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Browning has gone again to the fine 
wild place at which we reported his stay two 
years ago, Gressonay Saint Jean, in the Val 
d’Aosta. He was to reach it to-day, having 
started on Tuesday, and journeying vid Bale, 
Milan, and St. Martini. 

We hear that the Bev. Dr. Abbott is at work 
on a new book. 

Mr. J. S. Cotton has finished the work upon 
which he has been engaged for some months 
past at the India Office. Technically, it is a 
“ Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India during the 
year 1882-83,” being the eighteenth of an annual 
series. But, in substance, it is a historical and 
statistical examination of all the departments 
that make up the administration of India, with 
special reference to the work of the past ten 
years. It forms a bluebook of about 370 pages. 
As an appendix to it will be issued a special 
report upon the agriculture of India by Mr. J. 
A. Baines, of the Bombay Civil Service, together 
with a series of maps compiled by Mr. 
Trelawnoy Saunders, of the India Office. 

Vernon Lee is preparing for publication a 
new volume of essays on aesthetic and ethical 

?uestions, to be called The Opinions of Baldwin. 
t will include the dialogue on “The Besponsi- 
bilities of Unbelief ” which appeared in The 
Contemporary Review two or three years ago, 
together with a continuation of the argument. 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will be the publisher. 

We understand that Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
have in the press a biography of Princt 
Bismarck, by Mr. Lawe, the correspondent of 
the Times at Berlin. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next week 
The New Godiva, and other Studies in Social 
Questions, a volume of essays dealing with 
several aspects of the question which is just 
now agitating the public mind. Other contents, 
besides the essay which gives the book its title, 
are “The Sanction of Pureness,” “Fuissanoe 
Oblige,” “ The Western Harem,” and “ Zola in 
England.” One, at least, of these essays has 
appeared in the Westminster Review. The book 
is issued anonymously. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a new series 
of “Popular County Histories,” intended to 
furnish readable chronicles of each county in 
England in a handy form. The volumes will 
be demy octavo size in roxburgh binding. Large 
paper copies will also be issued in quarto in 
restricted numbers. The first volume, which 
will be published very shortly, will be Norfolk, 
by Mr. Walter Eye; to be followed by Devon¬ 
shire, by Mr. B. N. Worth; Berkshire, by Major 
Cooper King; and Yorkshire, by the Bev. B. V. 
Taylor. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shortly 
publish a new work by the Bev. A. G. 
L’Estrange, entitled The Palace and the Hospital; 
or, Chronicles of Greenwich, in two volumes, 
with illustrations. 

The same firm have in the press: Dorothy 
Drake, by Mr. Frederick H. Moore, in two 
volumes, and A Faire Damzell, by Mr. Esm5 
Stuart, in three volumes. 

We understand that Mr. Charles Welsh’s 
Life of John Ne wbery, under the title of A Bool. - 
seller of the Last Century, which we announced 
some time ago as in preparation, will be pub¬ 
lished this autumn. The work has grown very 
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much beyond the originally anticipated dimen¬ 
sions. Mr. Welsh will be glad of any informa¬ 
tion with reference to the books printed by 
Carnan & Newbery and Newbery & Mickle- 
wright at Beading between 1737 and 1747. 

Me. G. A. Grierson, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, has devotod himself during a ten years’ 
residence in India to studying the language 
and people of the Province of Behar. Quite 
recently we received the first part of a Com¬ 
parative Dictionary of the Bihari language, 
compiled by him in collaboration with Dr. 
Budolf Hoernle. He has also written a more 
popular work, Bihar Peasant Life, which is 
now being printed at the Bengal Secretariat 
Press. It contains an elaborate account of 
agriculture and domestic customs, with a list 
of several thousand words in daily use, and is 
illustrated with a number of lithographs pre¬ 
pared at the Calcutta School of Art from photo¬ 
graphs taken by the author. The publishers in 
this country will be Messrs. Triibner. 

Mr. Will Carleton, the author of Farm 
Legends, has nearly ready a new volume of 
poems. 

Mr. T. J. Northy, an Exeter journalist, has 
in the press a Popular History of Exeter. The 
object of the publication is to place in the hands 
of the citizens and visitors a history of old 
“ Semper Fidelia ” in an attractive form, and 
at a moderate price. The work is in the hands 
of the printers at the Western Antiquary Office, 
Plymouth, and it will be dedicated to the Mayor 
of Exeter. 

The Eev. J. C. Atkinson, of Danby, is pre¬ 
paring an edition of the Cartulary of Furness 
Abbey, Yorkshire. 

A new Browning Society has been started at 
Scarborough, in consequence of the “ Browning 
evening” held there by Mr. Ernest Bedford 
during his course of art lectures for the 
Cambridge Extension Scheme last spring. At 
the committee’s special request, Mr. Bedford 
will give an address at the inaugural meeting 
of the society in October. 

M. Adolf Patera, of the Czech Museum, 
Prag, has undertaken to edit Wyclif's De 
Potestate Papae for the Wyclif Society. Miss 
Alice Shirley will english his Forewards and 
Notes. 

A translation, by Mr. C. C. Massey, of Dr. 
E. von Hartmann’s recent work on Spiritism is 
now appearing in Light. The translation will 
also be issued in a separate form by the Psycho¬ 
logical Press. 

The September number of Book-Lore will 
contain a paper on the “Penzanco Public 
library,” by Mr. W. Boberts. It will also give 
a further contribution on “Sham Almanacs,” 
by Mr. Cornelius Walford. 

The September number of Wolford's Anti¬ 
quarian will contain the conclusion of the Bev. 
Joseph Maskell’s paper on “ William Thynne, 
Chaucer’s First Editor,” an article by the editor 
on the house of Milton at Chalfont St. Giles, 
and also a further instalment of “England 
in 1689,” being extraots from a diary written 
by Samuel Sewall, the American judge, com¬ 
municated by Mr. James Greenstreet. 

In addition to the well-known series of 
Pettitt’s Diaries, the transfer of which we an¬ 
nounced some time since, Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co. have purchased the entire set of 
Blackwood’s Diaries. They will publish both 
series together, in good time for Christmas and 
the New Year. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s History of our 
Own Timet has been translated into French by 
M. Leopold Goirand. 

We have received vol. iii. of the Estudios 
HistMcos of Padre F. Fita. The varied learning 


of the author is well shown in this volume. 
There is a Galician translation of Lib. IV. of 
the Codex Calixtinus, containing theCarolingian 
Bomance, the inedited Latin poems and minor 
works of Gil de Zamora, mediaeval Hebrew 
letters and documents, Catalan mediaeval his¬ 
tories, and a number of Latin inscriptions, 
supplementing or correcting those of Hiibner’s 
Corpus, vol. ii. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

It is rumoured that Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, of New York, the original founders of 
the Century, will start next year a new illus¬ 
trated magazine, to be called Scribner’s Monthly. 

Messrs. Bobert Bros., of Boston, announce 
the Life and Letters of John Brown, “ Liberator 
of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia,” edited by 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, with two portraits and 
facsimiles of documents. More than half the 
book will consist of John Brown’s own writings ; 
and there will also be a brief autobiography of 
his father, giving an account of life in Con¬ 
necticut a hundred years ago. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
York, have in preparation a series of historical 
volumes to be called “The Story of the 
Nations.” The subjects are planned so as to 
cover, so far as possible, consecutive periods 
or epochs ; but it is not intended to issue them 
in chronological order. Among the volumes 
already arranged for are Greece, by Prof. J. A. 
Harrison, of the Washington and Lee Univer¬ 
sity ; Rome, by Mr. A. Gilman; The Jews, by 
Prof. J. K. Hosmer; Carthage, by Prof. Alfred 
Church ; Norway, by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; 
and The Goths, by Mr. Henry Bradley. 

The new publishing firm of Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co., of Boston, which was constituted on the 
failure of Messrs. Osgood, announce for early 
publication a long list of books inherited from 
their predecessors. Among them we notice the 
Life of Longfellow, edited by his brother; novels 
by both Mr. Howells and Mr. James, now 
running in magazines; Social Silhouettes, by 
Mr. Edgar Fawcett; The Young People’s 
Tennyson, edited by Mr. W. J. Bolfe; and an 
illustrated edition of Childe Harold. 

Mr. William Andrews’s Modern Yorkshire 
Poets is being reprinted for early publication in 
the United States. The American press noticed 
favourably the English edition. 

The New York Literary News thus arranges 
the books of the month in its usual prize com¬ 
petition :—Lord Lytton’s Glenaveril, 36 votes; 
Miss Jean Ingelow’s Poems, 28 votes; Mr. 
Hall Caine’s The Shadow of a Crime, 25 votes. 

Mr. Lowell has presented to the library of 
Harvard College a collection of more than six 
hundred volumes, mostly Spanish, which he 
had acquired during his residence in England. 

In reply to a petition of the Toronto Trades 
and Labour Council to have the Canadian copy¬ 
right law changed, so as to place publishers in 
that country on the same footing as American 
ublishers, the Dominion Government has 
eclared that it would be inexpedient to alter 
the present law, as it furnishes means of 
excluding from the market all American reprints 
of the works of British authors which Canadian 
publishers may find it advantageous to repub¬ 
lish in the Dominion; that it gives the 
Canadian public facilities for procuring cheap 
editions of such books as Canadian publishers 
do not desire to reprint; and that it gives 
Canadian authors, Canadian publishers, and the 
Canadian public, the advantage of participating 
in copyright benefits co-extensive with the 
whole British empire and territories covered by 
international treaties. 


Mr. Caspar, of Milwaukee (a place we have 
hitherto associated only with the export of wheat) 
has sent us an elaborate Directory of Antiquarian 
Booksellers and Dealers in Second-hand Books 
in the United States. The names and addresses 
are arranged under three headings; but for 
English readers the most valuable features are 
the lists of bibliographical works published in 
America, England, France, and Germany, and 
the hints how to discover the author, title, 
&c., of any book that may be wanted. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BY A NORWEGIAN STREAM. 

(Hum in in the Laerdal.) 

On these high fells tempest and cloud have been. 
But now the winds are hush’d, and soft the shy. 
Upon this golden morning of July— 

White barks afloat amid the blue serene. 

Alone I watch this vast and sombre scene, 

And yet not all alone; those pines on high, 

This cataract’s roar shall be my company, 

And the wild hills that fold the dark ravine. 

Ah, Nature! not where most thy bounties bless— 
Cornfields and pastures and green forest-glade— 
Most at the sight of thee man’s nature thrills ; 
But, from the dismal town, the buzz of trade. 
His spirit seeks the gorge-rent wilderness, 

And finds a home amid th’ unpeopled hills. 
July 22, 1885. C. E. TYHER. 


OBITUARY. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 

I have been asked to write something about 
our latest loss, Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton)—a loss which will be deplored far 
and wide as the English language is spoken. 
But the bereavement is too recent, the wound 
is still too sore. All I can say of him at present 
is that, during the course of a long, busy, and 
fruitful life he never said an unkind word, and 
he never did an unkind deed. 

Bichard F. Burton. 


If the love of personal reminiscences should 
be as prolific of literature during the forth¬ 
coming fifteen years as it has been during the 
past eighty-five years, it seems probable that 
Lord Houghton will one day enjoy the distinc¬ 
tion of figuring in more biographies and 
autobiographies than any man of his century. 
It appeared to be one of his chief aims in life 
to know, and to be known by, everybody who 
was of consequence in literature. And he 
was admirably furnished by nature with the 
qualities needful for the role of universal 
friend. Without anything like envy, with the 
largest appreciativeness, with a proper sense of 
the limit of his own literary claims, he was as 
well able as a man can be to make and sustain 
the acquaintance of authors. He attached 
himself to no coteries, and tried to live on terms 
of peace with those who were at the deadliest 
enmity with each other. Adopting the rile of 
universal friend, he was judicious enough to 
avoid the other role of universal peacemaker. 
In his intercourse with men who, from any 
cause, had fallen apart, he rarely fried to “ do 
away the marks of that which once had been.” 
He could sincerely accept David Gray as a 
poet, and welcome with no lack of spontaneity 
the other poet to whom Gray was but a “ feeble 
Scotch poetaster.” Even a passive appreciative¬ 
ness of all kinds and conditions of literary 
talent is not always without its pains and 
penalties, but Lord Houghton had the trick of 
escaping them. Probably his social eminence 
contributed more towards his exemption from 
serious attack than certain of us would care to 
allow. It is one of the dubious qualities of the 
literary character that it sometimes appears to 
find pleasure in the act of castigation in propor- 
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tion to the acuteness with which each stroke is 
felt If felt on the side of wounded pride and 
baffled ambition, then it is well; but if on the 
side of daily bread and butter, then so much 
the better. Lord Houghton’s susceptibilities 
wore a tolerably thick skin, and he was not 
liable to material injury as a professional 
author. So he went through his long life as 
the friend of all, and the enemy of few or none. 

Of Lord Houghton’s early relation to the 
Tractarian movement I do not feel myself 
qualified to speak. I have read his One Tract 
More , and have found it vigorously written, 
and from an independent standpoint. His 
essays on current political and social questions 
were few. The most notable of them was as 
much theological as political in intellectual 
bearing, being a plea for the concurrent endow¬ 
ment of Protestant and Catholic Churches, as a 
method of cementing a real union between Eng¬ 
land and Ireland. Lord Houghton’s literary 
interests and ambitions come somewhat more 
within my range of knowledge and sympathy. 
He was at Cambridge in 1830, and, therefore, 
-oould not resist the attracting power of Cole¬ 
ridge. Once at least he saw the old man 
eloquent, and it was in that room overlooking 
London which Carlyle has described in a bit 
of his most vivid writing. That Wordsworth 
had a strong influence over Lord Houghton’s 
poetic adolescence is clear enough, though 
Tennyson’s influence is even more apparent. 

Lord Houghton’s reputation as a poet stood 
so high at one stage of his career that it is not 
altogether easy, perhaps, for his contemporaries 
of a later generation to realise by what agency 
of competitive pressure it has in recent years 
been permitted almost entirely to disappear. 
His poetry is at least distinguished by feeling 
and taste. It cannot be said to possess many 
of those highest qualities of beauty and strength 
which are the first and last qualities of poetry 
that abides. It is certainly wanting in vital 
human passion, and does not lay hold of any 
powerful emotion. It is destitute of those 
evidences of uncontrollable impulse which give 
life, at all events, to the ultra-rhetorical 
utterances of some rhapsodical poetasters. But 
in lucidity of thought and of expression, in hope¬ 
fulness of tone, in sweetness of temper, it is 
often eminent; and these are not qualities in 
which modem poetry is so rich that we can at 
once afford to forget the poet who possessed 
them. Most of all, Lord Houghton, as a poet, 
had usually something to say, which, amid 
all this attention to metre and millinery, is 
apparently the rarest quality of all. Poems 
of Many Tears and Palm Leaves were accepted 
on their publication as denoting the advent 
of a new and genuine, if not a great and 
lasting, poet. This cordiality of reception 
was probably due in part to a favourable 
juncture of circumstances. The earlier volume 
appeared at a time when, after a lull in poetic 
production, the public mind was in a condition 
to accept whatever new voice had the promise 
of excellence. The “ London” school had gone, 
with the exception of Hunt, and he was 
practically silent. The “ Lake ” school had 
disappeared, with the exception of Wordsworth, 
and he had long ago produced his noblest work. 
Scott was dead. Tennyson’s fame had not yet 
attained to that supremacy which has since 
been above question. Sir Henry Taylor and 
E. H. Home alone were quite on that level 
which Lord Houghton, as a poet, occupied. 
But then came the great school of sub-Words¬ 
worthian and sub-Tennysonian poets, and Lord 
Houghton’s unambitious volumes of verse were 
too soon lost. He accepted his rejection 
amid this crowd of aspirants without a word 
of anger or any exhibition of envy. Nor is it 
likely that another day will yet come for him. 

It was in 1848 that Lord Houghton published 
his Life of Keats. The poet had then been dead 


twenty-seven years, and had already become a 
notable figure in literature. He was, indeed, 
where he had predicted that he would be—among 
the English poets. The tardy Edinburgh article 
of 1820 had been followed by more than one 
warm and important eulogy. Hence it would 
be an error to say, even in the most elastic sense, 
that Lord Houghton discovered Keats. But 
he helped forward the strong tide that was 
flowing in Keats’s favour, and perhaps he lived 
to see that tide reach the full flood. Towards 
a proper understanding of the poet’s character 
Lord Houghton undoubtedly contributed, and 
this constitutes no light chum to the grati¬ 
tude of his time. But the primary object with 
which he is said to have undertaken his task— 
namely, that of disputing the injurious idea 
that the soul of Keats was “ snuffed out by an 
article”—was, I venture to think, just that 
part of his purpose which he did not achieve. 
Keats’s masculinity requires no defence. It 
is perfectly evident in nearly all he did and 
said. But that the friends who were nearest to 
Keats at the end were the most likely to under¬ 
stand him, and that the 'poet was, at least, a 
w’.L. ess worthy to be heard in any inquiry into 
his own character—these obvious arguments 
and the few palpable facts that go with them 
were not disturbed by Lord Houghton. And 
Severn, Hunt, and Keats himself are surely 
clear enough as to the injury sustained by the 
poet from criticism that was outrageous enough 
to be laughed at, but was at the same time 
too damaging to all hopes and aims and 
chances in life to be ignored by a young writer 
who was clearly setting out to live by his pen. 

Lord Houghton’s interest in Keats never 
ceased and never flagged. One of his last 
public acts was to induce Mr. Gladstone to 
give Keats’s sister a small pension. To this act 
of grace he was good enough to say that the 
present writer had prompted him; but I believe 
it is a fact that long before I had any knowledge 
of the circumstances, Lord Houghton had made 
a similar application to Lord Beaconsfield. On 
that earlier occasion he failed, partly because 
Mr. Buxton Forman had in the same interests, 
but in another direction, been successful. 

_ T. H. C. 

Mr. William John Thoms, antiquary and 
booklover, died on Saturday last, August 15, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. His name 
will always be associated with Notes and Queries, 
which he founded in 1849, and of which he 
remained editor until 1873. He was also at 
one time secretary to the Camden Society, and 
almost to the last deputy-librarian to the House 
of Lords. The tendency of his mind was 
towards the by-paths both of history and 
literature ; and concerning these his knowledge 
was unrivalled, as well as readily available. 
Among many books that he wrote or edited, 
the best known is his sceptical treatise on 
Human Longevity (1873), the main drift of 
which has been since refuted by the evidence 
of ascertained facts. 

We have also to record the death of the Rev. 
Dr. John Griffiths, some time warden of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, and Keeper of tho 
Archives of the University since 1837. It will 
be remembered that his choice collection of 
prints was sold two years ago, when a first 
state of Rembrandt’s etching of the “Advocate 
van Tol” fetched the extraordinary price of 
£1,510. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society (Stanford) contains two 
papers of more than usual interest. The one is 
on the “The Laws of Migration” by Mr. E. G. 
Ravenstein; the other is on “Indian Railways 
and Indian Wheat,” by Mr. A. K. Connell. 


Di- 


Mr. Ravenstein’8 paper occupies sixty pages, 
and is illustrated with twelve coloured maps. 
Its object is to show the currents, rather than 
the laws, of migration in the United Kingdom 
by means of the returns of birthplace given in 
the census of 1881. In the investigation of this 
subject, the method usually adopted hitherto 
has been to compare the estimated increase of 
births over deaths with the ascertained increase 
of inhabitants between the dates of two enu¬ 
merations, and then to infer that the balance 
consists of immigration. The fallacy of this 
method is that it makes no allowance for 
emigration. The superiority of Mr. Raven- 
stein’s method consists in the fact that it dis¬ 
tinguishes emigration as well as immigration, 
ana also determines within certain limits the 
destination of the one and the souroe of the 
other. As this paper will doubtless be repub¬ 
lished in a more permanent form, we will content 
ourselves with calling the author’s attention to 
two minor points. In the table on p. 189, the 
word “ Selkirk ” has been inadvertently substi¬ 
tuted for “Peebles” in the heading of the 
columns. When explaining the curious fact that 
females are found to be more migratory than 
males, Mr. Ravenstein omits to take into con¬ 
sideration the prevalence to the present day 
of exogamy. Women leave their homes not 
only for domestic service and to work in 
factories, but also to follow their husbands. 
Mr. Connell’s paper is to support the paradox 
that the Indian Government, by encouraging 
railways, has injured the people in two ways: 
(1) by taxing them to support an unremune- 
rative enterprise; (2) by causing a depletion 
of their stores of food. It seems sufficient to 
reply (1) that the railways of India are on 
the whole as remunerative as those of any 
other country in the world ; (2) that there 
is no evidence of depletion in the particular 
tracts from which the exports of wheat come. 
The paper, however, is well worth reading, 
owing to its perverse ingeniousness. 

The Revista Conlemporanea for July contains 
a sketch of the last days of the Templars in 
Aragon, by Hernandez Sanahuja; the most in¬ 
teresting portion is a translation from a Catalan 
chronicler whose name is not given. Dionisio 
Chaulie concludes his addition to his “ Cosas de 
Madrid,” by an account of the popular songs of 
the reign of Fernando VH., noting the variations 
of taste. Lorenzo Benito reviews Benora 
Pardo Bazan’s last novel, EL Oisne de Vila - 
morta, declaring it superior to its predecessors. 
A paper on the condition of the working classes, 
by B. Antequera, paints the state of the factory 
worker and the agricultural labourer in Spain 
as very bad, and declaims against present 
social laws as unjust to the poor. Sefior 
Gutierrez has an article on literary sports, 
anagrams, acrostics, logogryphs, &c., which are 
declared to be the mark of a period of 
decadence. He also continues his chapters on 
the Ode ; as F. Merino does his on the Cata¬ 
combs, deciding that they are almost wholly the 
work of Christians. 


THOREAU'S WILD WOOD PHILOSOPHY. 

At the recent gathering of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, Mr. H. G. O. Blake, 
Thoreau’s latest editor, read some extracts from 
the unpublished writings of Thoreau, from 
which we quote the following: 

“ You wander indefinitely in a beaded coat, wet to 
the skin of your legs, sit on moss-clad rocks and 
stumps, and hear the lisping of migratory sparrows 
amid the scrub oaks. Sit long at a time, still, and 
have your thoughts. A rain which is as serene as 
fair weather, suggesting fairer weather than was 
ever seen. You could hug the clods that defile 
you; you feel the felicitating influence of the rain 
in your mind. The part of you that is wettest is 
fullestof life, liketheuchens. You discover evidences 
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of immortality not known to divines. Ton cease 
to die. You derive some buds and spronts of life. 
Every step in the old rye-field is on virgin soil. 
And then the rain comes thicker and faster than 
before, thawing the remaining frost in the ground, 
detaining the migrating bird, and you turn your 
back to it full of serene, contented thoughts, 
soothed by the steady dropping on the withered 
leaves, more at home for being abroad; more com¬ 
fortable for being wet; sinking at each step deep 
into the thawing earth, gladly breaking through 
grey, rotting ice. The dullest sounds seem 
sweetly modulated by the air. You leave your 
tracks in fields of spring rye. 8eeing the fox- 
coloured sparrows along the woodsides, you cannot 
go home yet. You sit still in the rain; you glide 
along the distant woodside full of joy and expecta¬ 
tion, seeing nothing but beauty, hearing nothing 
but music, as free as the fox-coloured sparrow.* * 
“ In the presence of my friend I am ashamed of 
my fingers and toes. I have no feature so fair as 
my love for him. There is more than maiden 
modesty between us. I find myself more simple 
and sincere than in my most private moment to 
myself. I am literally true with a witness. We 
Bhould sooner blot out the sun than disturb 
friendship. ****** 
“ There sits one by the shore who wishes to go 
with me, but I cannot think of it. I must be fancy 
free. There is no such mote in the sky as a man 
who is not perfectly transparent to you, who has 
any opacity. I would rather attend to him for 
half an hour or more on shore, or elsewhere, and 
then dismiss him. He thinks I could merely take 
him into my boat and then not mind him. He 
does not realise that I should by the same act take 
him into my mind, where there is no room for him, 
and my barque would surely founder in such a 
voyage as I was contemplating. I know very well 
I should never reach that expansion of the river I 
have in my mind with him on board with his 
broad, terrene qualities. He would sink my barque 
and never know it. I could better carry a heaped 
load of meadow mud and sit on the thole pins. 
There would be more room for me, and I should 
reach that expansion of the river nevertheless. I 
could better afford to take him into bed with me, 
for then I might perhaps abandon him in my 
dreams. Ah ! you are a heavy fellow. But I am 
well disposed. If you could go without going, 
then you might go. There is the captain’s state¬ 
room empty, to be sure, and you say you could go 
in the steerage. I know very well that only your 
baggage would be dropped in the steerage, while 
you would settle right down into that other snug 
recess. Why, I am going; no, staying. I have 
come on purpose to sail, to paddle away from such 
as you, and you have waylaid me on the shore. If 
I thought you were steadily gazing after me a mile 
off, I could not endure it. It is because I trust 
that I shall ere long depart from your thoughts 
and so you from mine, that I am encouraged to 
set sail at all. This company is obliged to make a 
di-tinction between freight and passengers. I will 
take any amount of freight for you cheerfully, 
anything, my dear sir, but yourself. What is get¬ 
ting into a man’s carriage when it is full, oom- 
p *red with putting your foot into his mouth and 
popping right into his mind, without considering 
whether it is occupied or not ? ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LORD HOUGHTON AND KEATS. 

London: August 15,1885. 

The newspapers (as you remark this week) 
have made a singular error in describing Lord 
Houghton as the personal friend of Heats. But 
your statement that Landor induced Lord 
Houghton to become Keats’s biographer does 
not, I think, quite cover the facts. I have 
recently had occasion to examine the question 
in connexion with an article that I am writing 
for the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
my conclusions (partly founded on a com¬ 
munication from Lord Houghton himself) are 
as follows. 

In 1833, Lord Houghton—then Mr. R. M. 
Milnes—met for the first time in Landor’s villa 
at Fiesole Keats’s intimate friend, Charles 
Armitage Brown. Brown, who was the poet’s 
daily companion between 1817 and 1820, had 
come into possession of a large number 
of Keats’s papers (including many unpub¬ 
lished poems) on the latter’s departure for 
Rome in 1820, and, since Keats’s death in the 
following year, had contemplated writing a 
life of his friend. There is reason to believe 
that he completed a brief memoir (which 
was never published) soon after Keats’s 
death. But he was living in Italy from 1822 
and 1835, and during that time did little 
towards producing an elaborate biography. 
After 1835 he resided near Plymouth, and was 
engaged in literary work of various kinds. He 
then seems to have returned to his original 
plan, and gave public lectures on Keats in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth. But he was at 
the same time preparing his well-known book 
on Shakspere’s sonnets, and had made no very 
satisfactory progress with the long-projected 
life, when in 1840 he suddenly emigrated to 
New Zealand. Before leaving England Brown 
handed over his collections for Keats’s bio¬ 
graphy to Lord Houghton, with whom he had 
been on friendly terms since their first meeting 
seven years before. Lord Houghton, in the 
first edition of his Life of Keats (1848), fully 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Brown, and 
he repeated much of that acknowledgment in 
a letter written a week or two ago. It is 
possible that Landor, who visited Brown at 


Plymouth in 1837 and was at all times very 
intimate with him, suggested the wisdom of 
inviting Lord Houghton to continue and com¬ 
plete the biography. But Brown, rather than 
Landor, should be regarded as the effective 
promoter of Lord Houghton’s book. 

I have obtained for my notice of Brown 
much information from both published and 
unpublished sources, and I find his career 
to be of greater interest than any literary 
historian has hitherto credited it with. He 
was a literary critic of no mean ability, 
and was the intimate associate of most of the 
men of genius of his time. A contemporary 
of his, who still survives, identifies him with 
the writer described by Leigh Hunt (in the 
Toiler for January 14, 1831), as “ one of the 
most genuine wits now living.” But had his 
sole service to literature been that of forming 
the link between Lord Houghton and Keats, 
his name would not deserve to be quite for¬ 
gotten. Sidney L. Lee. 

THE EGYPTIAN “NEFER” AND THE SIAMESE 
“ SAW TAI.” 

London: August 19,1885. 

Mr. Stuart (Academy, No. 693, p. 104) con¬ 
siders these two instruments to be “ absolutely 
identical.” This arose from a hasty impression. 
The resemblance consists merely in a long neck 
and heart-shaped body. The “ nefer ” was an 
instrument of the sitfir and tambura species. It 
had apparently four strings, with a finger¬ 
board like a guitar, and no foot beyond the 
body. The “ saw tai” has no finger-board, is 
played with a bow (an enormous bow, bigger 
than our double bass bow), and has a foot pro¬ 
jecting beyond the body on which the instru¬ 
ment rests when it is played, and it has only 
three strings. It much resembles the Arabic 
“ rabdb,” which, however, has only two strings. 
In both, as in the Chinese fiddles, which the 
Siamese also use, there is no finger-board, but 
only a long round neck, carrying the pegs to 
screw the strings to pitch. They are tuned in 
very fair fourths. The three strings are tied to 
this neok at some distance below the pegs, 
leaving a sounding length between the liga¬ 
ture and the bridge of 360 millimetres (about 
14ft inches). The strings are of twisted silk. 
The body is of cocoa-nut, and the sound-board 
is merely parchment, with a jewelled disc about 
as big as half-a-crown, but thicker, attached 
possibly for the putpose of destroying the 
proper tones of the parchment skin. The in¬ 
strument I examined at the Siamese legation, 
in presence of its player, was very elaborately 
and beautifully ornamented. The foot was of 
carved ivory. The lower part of the neck was 
also of carved ivory, but the upper part of 
enamelled gold. Jewels were placed where 
convenient. But the curious part of the instru¬ 
ment is the absence of a finger-board. The 
strings are limited merely by the pressure of 
the fingers on the strings, and not, as in the 
violin class, by nipping the string between the 
finger and the finger-board. Thus the note 
produoed at any place was not of a fixed 
itch. It varied with the pressure of the 
nger. The tone was not sharp and defined as 
in the violin species, but rather hazy. The 
instrument, however, allowed of considerable 
execution, but should be heard in a moderately 
sized room, and not in such a colossal place as 
the Albert Hall. Alexander J. Ellis. 


ROSCHER’S LEXICON OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
MYTHOLOGY. 

Scrayingbam Rectory, York: August 18,1885. 
Being virtually in hearty agreement with 
Mr. Isaac Taylor’s remarks on Roscher’s 
Mythological Dictionary in the current number 
of the Academy (August 15), I should, perhaps. 
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be scarcely justified in reviewing a review, 
unless I felt that I might he able to remove 
some misconceptions which may hinder the 
progress of mythological science in this 
country. 

Of Roscher’s work in itself I do not propose 
to say anything. Mr. Taylor has spoken of it 
with perfect fairness as a book which was much 
wanted, and which seems likely to meet the 
want admirably for German readers. It would 
be absurd to pretend that it can do so for 
readers who think that some things may deserve 
notice which lie beyond the. limits of German 
learning and research. It is true that only a 
small portion of Roscher’s Lexicon has thus 
far been published; but enough has appeared 
to make it a matter for regret that the work of 
many of the most diligent workers in the field 
of comparative mythology has been left 
altogether unnoticed. It may, I think, be 
safely said that in the vast multitude of 
treatises which have dealt with the most im¬ 
portant questions connected with the science 
not one has appeared more masterly, ex¬ 
haustive, and conclusive than M. Breal’s mono¬ 
graphs on the myths of Hercules and Cacus, 
and of the Theban Oedipus; and, so far as his 
published numbers go, neither Dr. Roscher nor 
his colleagues seem even to have heard of M. 
Breal. It may also be reasonably said that 
some of the writers in the new lexicon have 
allowed themselves a large license of somewhat 
arbitrary speculation. 

That the general result of the work, so far 
as it has gone, should exhibit the general 
consensus of comparative mythologists against 
the haphazard mode which explains the myths 
of the ancient Aryan world by references to 
those of modem savage tribes, is only what 
we might have looked for. This mode has no 
method, and is simply a fashion, which, as 
resting on essentially imperfect comparisons, 
must soon pass away. But it would have been 
better if the general agreement of mythologists 
had been brought out more clearly than in the 
new dictionary it seems to have been. Mr. 
Taylor speaks, necessarily, of the great variety 
of the sources from which mythological con¬ 
ceptions have been derived; and certainly I 
never supposed that I was putting forth any 
new conclusion when, in the preface to my 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations, I insisted on 
the fact that “ the mighty mass of popular 
myths in every Aryan land has been shaped by 
words and phrases describing all the varied and 
complex phenomena of day and night, of 
summer and winter, of earth and heaven.” In 
the latest edition of this book I have been 
especially anxious to show, in Mr. Taylor’s 
words, “that a larger part of the Greek 
mythology than had been supposed may be 
traced to Babylonian and Phoenician sources.” 

That of the myths which have clustered round 
the name of Aphrodite some may be traced 
to such sources, I have no wish to dispute; 
and I am quite ready to place the name itself 
in the same class with Melikertes and Palaimon, 
so soon as reasonable grounds are given for so 
doing. But if the Semitic myths thus im¬ 
ported into the West speak of her as the moon- 
goddess, it does not follow that the Aphrodite 
of the Greeks is not, in many of her aspects, 
the dawn, and seemingly the dawn only. Mr. 
Taylor speaks of Prof. Max Muller and myself 
as having overlooked “ the Oriental origin of 
the myth ” ; but surely myths, or clusters of 
myths, which may be traced to the banks of the 
Indus, or further eastwards still, are in their 
origin very Oriental indeed. But perhaps Mr. 
Taylor may by the term Oriental denote only 
what is Semitic. If so, the restriction of 
meaning may hereafter prove very incon¬ 
venient. 

But Mr. Taylor has himself shown how a 
Babylonian or Egyptian myth may become 


modified in its westward course. Thus he says 
that, as “the Asiatic moon-goddess was de¬ 
veloped under Phoenician influence into the 
Hellenic Aphrodite, she lost most of the traces 
of her lunar origin.” Of this last fact there 
can be no doubt. What seems to me most 
doubtful is that the Greeks had no notion of 
Aphrodite unt 1 they came under Phoenician in¬ 
fluence. 

In dealing with Athene Prof. Max Muller 
naturally sought for the name as well as the 
thing in the land which revealed Yaruna 
answering to the Greek Ouranos and Dyaus 
to the Greek Zeus. There he found both the 
thing and the name; and by the first principle 
of comparative mythology he was bound to 
take both into account. To put these facts 
aside and to refer the name to the root of i8-hp 
a spearhead, is violently arbitrary. To the 
notion that Pallas Athene was so-called as the 
spear-brandisher, we might be tempted to 
reply, Credat Judaeus. She was so-called as 
much and as little as Palaimon was so-called 
from his powers as a wrostler. When the 
name of the Latin Mars is derived from the 
root mar, to shine, we have to ask whether the 
root mar, to pound, is not after all the same, 
Before we come to a different conclusion, we 
must first dispose of Prof. Max Muller’s lec¬ 
ture on this root, and its varied adventures 
through the world. Scarcely less arbitrary 
seems the fashion which treats Achilleus as 
river-god. Either he is such, or he is not. The 
incidents recorded of him in the twenty-first 
book of the Iliad seem to answer the question 
decisively in the negative. 

These, however, are minor matters. It would 
have been well if Dr. Roscher and his col¬ 
leagues had worked in a larger spirit; and it is 
possible that some of their speculations may 
retard the growth of the science. But of the 
stability of the scienoe there is no question. 
All that is done only seems to bring out more 
and more clearly the nature and value of the 
materials with which we have to deal, and to 
discredit what Mr. Taylor has well called the 
Hottentotic method of' accounting for the 
myths of the ancient world through the 
folklore of modern savages. The residuary 
problems left for the more anthropologist to 
solve are, as he says, very few. In the ground 
thus left open he may, and, we need not doubt, 
will do good service. But on the solid founds 
tions of the science, his efforts, if they should 
be hostile, will make no impression. 

Georoe W. Cox. 


“ ARABIAN MATRIARCHATE.” 

London: August 17,1886. 

It would, maybe, afford relief to the minds 
of students accustomed to place reliance on his 
opinions, if Dr. E. B. Tylor would give full 
effect to the inference, and admit that he was 
not sufficiently guarded in his words at Mont¬ 
real when he stated that among the Arabs to 
this day there survives that most matriarchal 
idea that “ one’s nearest relative is not one’s 
own father, but one’s maternal uncle.” 

This assertion was the only point on which I 
wished to record a decided objection in my 
paper to the Royal Asiatic Society. I gave in 
that paper a sketch of Prof. Wilken’s treatise, 
merely to show that he had not enunciated 
such a conclusion, and that to my mind all his 
arguments for an ancient Arabian matriarchate 
were inconclusive. His new treatise appears to 
me of the same character. 

The batn and khdl questions are collateral to 
my main contention, and are too large to be 
argued in your columns. They may, perhaps, 
be minutely examined by a younger genera¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, I do not commit myself, one 
way or another, to any decided view on a 
conceivable prehistoric Arabian or Semitic 
matriarchate. J. W. Redhouse. 


“ OFFPRINT.” 

2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge: Aug. 16,1886. 

Various terms, such as “deprint,” “ex¬ 
print,” &c., have been proposed to denote a 
separately printed copy of a pamphlet dis¬ 
tributed to friends. Neither “deprint” nor 
“ exprint ” conveys any intelligible idea. But, 
by comparison with “offshoot," I think we 
might use “offprint” with some hope of ex¬ 
pressing what is meant. 

Walter W. Siceat. 


SCIENCE. 

of British Birds. 


A History of British Birds. By William 
Yarrell. Fourth Edition, in 4 vols., illus¬ 
trated by 564 wood-engravings. Revised 
and enlarged, Yols. I. and II., by Prof. 
Alfred Newton; Vols. III. and IY. by 
Howard Saunders. 1871-85. (J. van 

Voorst.) 

At length the fourth edition of “ Yarrell ” is 
complete. But the revision and enlarge¬ 
ment of the book which has long been the 
standard work on the ornithology of the 
British Islands fills one with a certain 
measure of regret. One cannot but think 
how much more representative and more 
useful a similar Ornithologies Britannica would 
have been if it had been undertaken by Prof. 
Newton, untrammelled by the necessity of 
following in the lines of a book first published 
so long ago. The completion of the present 
republication in June has been obviously due 
to the law of copyright; for in that month 
the copyright lapsed, and it is now legal for 
anyone to republish the book as it was last 
issued by its author. But with this improved 
re-issue before the world, bibliographers are 
not now likely to be confused by such a 
reprint. The fourth edition of “Yarrell” 
will remain for many years a olassic without 
a rival. 

The history of the book is interesting. Its 
success has found no parallel in the nineteenth 
century; even the Birds of Bewick, whose 
merit lay rather in his drawings than in his 
letter-press, takes lower rank. Extensive 
as is the literature of British ornithology, 
there is no book which is entirely com¬ 
parable to Yarrell’s, whether we take the 
popular or the scientific standpoint. The first 
edition was commenced in July, 1837, and 
the work was completed in three volumes in 
May 1843, just forty-two years ago. The 
repute of Bewick’s woodcuts at that time, 
and especially of his tail-pieces, stimulated a 
keen emulation ; but the skill of the late John 
Thompson was not sufficient to ensure any¬ 
thing like the results of the master who had 
made woodcutting an art worthy of his own 
artistic power. However, the efforts of Ihe 
publisher were rewarded by a rapid sale, and 
in two years it was found necessury to issue a 
second edition—in 1845. Within a few months 
of the author’s death, which occurred on 
September 6, 1856, a third edition appeared. 
In March 1871 it was announced that a 
fourth edition was in preparation by Prof. 
Newton, perhaps the most learned and accu¬ 
rate ornithologist of our day in England; and 
the issue of the first part, in June 1871, was 
eagerly welcomed. But it soon became ap¬ 
parent that, between Prof. Newton’s anxiety 
to equal, and even to exceed, the reputa¬ 
tion of the previous editions, and the many 
calls upon his erudition from other sources, it 
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was impossible for him to make such rapid 
progress as the publisher demanded. Con¬ 
sequently, Prof. Newton, to the regret of 
every ornithologist, abandoned the editorship 
on the completion of the second volume, in 
May 1882. The remainder of the work was 
entrusted to Mr. Howard Saunders, who is 
to be congratulated on having completed his 
contract within the appointed time. In his 
preface, dated April 30, 1885, he confesses 
that he undertook the office “ not willingly or 
with a light heart ”—a frame of mind natural 
to any one who essayed to follow in the 
professor’s wake. 

The present edition of “ Yarrell ” describes 
and figures (with the exception of the 
American stint, vol. iii., p. 396, which has 
no figure) 363 species of British birds, which 
are grouped in fifty-nine families. But of 
course, in a work which has taken fourteen 
years to complete, much of the information in 
its earlier parts is already out of date. Accord¬ 
ingly Mr. Saunders, in his Preface, enumerates 
the names and reported occurrences of twelve 
additional species which have also “ some right 
to be enumerated in the British list,” “ ex¬ 
cluding certain Hew 'World passeres which 
cannot reasonably bo supposed to have reached 
our shores without human agency.” Among 
the former we may call attention to Pallas’s 
grey shrike (Lanius major), the introduction 
of which to British ornithologists is mainly 
due to Mr. H. Seebohm, who gives an ex¬ 
haustive account of it in his History of British 
Birds, with coloured illustrations of their 
eggs (vol. i., p. 595, 1883). The authenti¬ 
cated occurrence of the wall-creeper ( Ticho- 
drama muraria) in Lancashire on May 8, 
1872, recorded by Mr. F. S. Mitchell, is also 
worthy of notice. The only other published 
instance of this bird having been seen in 
Great Britain, at least since Willughby’s time, 
was made known by Marsham in a letter to 
Gilbert White in 1792. As a proof of the 
advance of ornithology in recent years it may 
also be mentioned that two species of wheat- 
ear (Saxicola stapazina and Saxicola deserti) 
distinct from the form said to be familiar to 
epicures (Saxicola oenanthe) have been ob¬ 
tained in Great Britain; and it is possible that 
several examples of the barred warbler 
(Sylvia nisoria) have escaped notice, seeing 
that at least two have been identified since 
Prof. Newton, in 1879, exhibited a specimen 
obtained in a garden at Cambridge many 
years ago. Previous to the system inaugu¬ 
rated by Prof. Newton in this work, local 
ornithologists had been content to describe 
only such species as were found in the 
country of which they were treating ; but it 
is a distinction of the present edition of 
“Yarrell” that allied species are also 
generally noticed, and the marks by which 
they may be distinguished are given. Con¬ 
sequently we may expect to find future ob¬ 
servers from time to time recording the 
occurrence of birds in Great Britain which 
were not hitherto known to extend their 
range beyond the continental parts of Europe. 

With regard to Prof. Newton’s execution 
of his portion of the work, his fame is 
sufficient to warrant that it is of the highest 
quality. The only impression which a re¬ 
reading of it leaves is that it could only have 
been better if it had been all his own and 
none Yarrell’s. The professor’s account of 


the starling, the rook, or the cuckoo, to take 
some of the most obvious and popular ex¬ 
amples, is enough to convince anybody of the 
excellence of his editorship. 

Some readers will be surprised at the altera¬ 
tions which the advance of science has intro¬ 
duced. It was a bold step, to treat the 
carrion crow and the hooded crow as mem¬ 
bers of the same species, yet the identifica¬ 
tion is entirely justifiable. To those who 
know the two birds only from an ordinary 
English experience, they appear to belong to 
two valid species. But they interbreed so 
freely in countries, such as Siberia in par¬ 
ticular, where they both abound, that every 
intermediate form between them can be met 
with, so that it is impossible to say, in a long 
series of examples, which belongs to the one 
form and which to the other. Herein we 
see a typical instance of the value of so-called 
“ trinomialism,” a practice which is now 
almost universal among American zoologists, 
and which is gradually winning favour in 
England, although it has not vet found its 
way into “ Yarrell.” Prof. Newton wrote 
his article so long ago (in 1878) that he 
leaves us in doubt as to how we should 
designate the fused species systematically. 
But a trinomialist would call the species 
Corvus corone; and, if he wanted to distin¬ 
guish the black or carrion crow from the 
hooded or grey crow, he would name the 
former Corvus corone corone, and the latter 
Corvus corone cornix. 

Whether it is an advantage for the jackdaw 
and the magpie to become respectively the 
daw and the pie is perhaps doubtful. It is 
seldom expedient to set aside familiar names 
of common objects for the sake of what may 
be greater literary correctness. But, how¬ 
ever many of Prof. Newton’s successors may 
follow him in these instances, it is to be 
hoped that none will be forced by his example 
to spell cuckoo “ cuckow.” 

Mr. Saunders appears to have edited the 
two volumes allotted to him with his usual 
care. It is hardly just to compare the result 
of his three years of labour with Prof. New¬ 
ton’s eleven, especially since he seems to 
have had to write against time. The best 
part of his work, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, is seen in his account of the gulls 
and terns, a group to which he has for years 
devoted especial attention. A little more 
care might have prevented such an eyesore as 
symphisis (vol. iii., p. 573), and two such 
misprints as occur on p. 34 of vol. iv.; and 
the brackets enclosing the name of Linnaeus 
after Colymbus glacialis (vol. iv., p. 96) are 
misleading. Perhaps too much credit is 
given to the late Messrs. Garrod and Forbes 
for the source of our knowledge of the 
anatomy of the Tubinares, valuable as their 
labours undoubtedly were in familiarising us 
with the work of their predecessors, and in 
materially adding to it. Most of Mr. 
Saunders’s remarks about the derivations of 
the scientific names might have been omitted 
with advantage; partly because they are so 
incomplete, and often misleading by their 
brevity, and partly because they are plainly 
taken at random from the notes supplied by 
the present reviewer to the so-called “Ibis” 
List of British Birds published by the British 
Ornithologists’ Union in 1883, where no diffi¬ 
culty was left without an attempt to unravel 
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it. With Greek accents he makes sad havoc ; 
witness <j>u\apis (vol. iii., p. 310). Possibly 
the last word has not been said about the 
etymology of sheldrake. With all deference 
to Prof. Skeat, the simple meaning of 
“ shelled,” viz., marked like tortoise-shell, 
seems to afford the real clue. 

To Mr. Saunders attaches the credit of 
being the first ornithologist to introduce the 
Flamingo (Phoenicopterus roseus) as a veritable 
British bird. But perhaps the evidence of its 
having occurred in Britain in a truly wild 
state, if applied in every instance, would 
swell the list of birds which ought to have 
been described in “Yarrell” to a greater 
extent than has been the case. Still, every 
species added to a fauna, even on the slenderest 
grounds, serves to stimulate future observers 
to confirm or to disprove the right of its 
inclusion. If it does nothing more, it 
familiarises naturalists with other species 
than those proper to their own country, and 
thereby possesses an educational value of more 
importance than any confusion it can cause 
the geographical zoologist. 

The number of illustrations in “ Yarrell ” 
has always been a great commendation in. the 
eyes of the public. In the first edition there 
were 510 wood-engravings, in the second 535, 
in the third 550, while in the fourth there 
are 564. Purveyors of old books and scarce 
editions are full of praise of these woodcuts— 
of much more, indeed, than they deserve. 
Compared with Bewick’s, or with those 
by Wolf in the late Bev. C. A. Johns’s 
British Birds in their Haunts, they are 
painfully wanting in artistic merit. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure to notice that those 
added to the present edition attain a far 
higher standard than presumably satisfied the 
last generation of ornithologists. A com¬ 
parison, for instance, of Mr. E. Neale’s lesser 
grey shrike (vol. i., p. 205), or of Mr. J. G- 
Keuleman’s tawny pipit (vol. i., p. 592), with 
the curiously distorted red-footed falcon (vol. 
i., p. 69), or the preternatural robin (vol. i., 
p. 305), will substantiate this estimate. 
These are perhaps extreme examples to cite, 
since they are so plainly copied from badly 
stuffed specimens; but the artist who could 
pass them could have little idea of the look 
of a living bird. To those, however, whoso 
eyes are not offended by an impossible back¬ 
ground, or by the representation of a bad 
taxidermist’s results, the mechanical skill in 
the delineation of the plumage and general 
appearance of most of the birds is enough to 
render these figures acceptable to the majority 
of readers. If seldom artistic, they arc 
always truthful. 

In the present uncertain state of classifica¬ 
tion, it is perhaps fortunate that no very 
great departure has been made from that 
adopted in the old editions. Many of the 
new names of groups of fairly differentiated 
types are unostentatiously introduced, but 
the fewest possible changes have been made. 
In his preface (p. vii.) Mr. Saunders justifies 
the alterations which he has made in this 
respect, and Prof. Newton has generally done 
so in the course of his portion of the work. 
The swifts are still kept next to the swallows, 
for instance, but the professor (vol. ii., 365) 
succinctly gives the reasons which have in¬ 
duced all modern systematists to refuse them 
any genetic affinity. Without the violent 
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introduction of recent changes in arrange¬ 
ment, indications are given throughout the 
work of the current ideas of those who have 
given the deepest attention to the difficult 
questions which surround the classification of 
the class Aves from an evolutionary point of 
view. 

However advantageous it might have been 
to future ornithologists for the new “ Yarrell ” 
to have been entirely independent of the old, 
it must be candidly confessed that it would 
have been difficult for the editors, fettered as 
they have been, to do their work much better 
than they have done it. 

Henry T. Wharton. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INTERCOURSE OF CHINA WITH EASTERN 
TURKESTAN. 

Shanghai: June 18, 1883. 

M. Terrien de la Couperie, in the Academy 
of May 2, with a courtesy unfortunately too 
common among the students of Chinese, warns 
the scholars who venture to make quotations 
from my paper on the “ Intercourse of China 
with Eastern Turkestan” that they expose 
themselves to repeat “ egregious blunders.” 
This is perhaps only a facon de parler, but 
hardly one to be held up to commendation. 
Passing this over, however, I may proceed to 
the particular error indicated. M. do la 
Couperie attacks a statement somewhat guar¬ 
dedly put forward that Tin yiit was “ apparently 
the ancient Sthanesvara.” I am still of the 
same opinion; but I am open to conviction, as 
although the evidence seemed to me sufficiently 
strong to lead to the conclusion, it still was 
only prima facie, and hence my use of the term I 
“ apparently.” I 

I am content to state the evidence. The 
Emperor, anxious to open communications with 
the Yueh ti lately settled in Bactria, ordered 
Chang k’ien to test the various roads leading 
westward; and four parties were sent from Kia 
ting fu in Szecbuen. One, the southern by 
Mang in Yunnan, is interesting, as in a groat 
measure that pursued by Margary with a similar 
object. The two central led through Tibet; and 
the northern by Kiung pih up the valley of the 
Min, with the probable intention of proceeding 
through Chaidam. The northern party was stop¬ 
ped by the Titso tribe. The southern came in con¬ 
tact with the K’ivenming, a truculent tribe 
dwelling about Sui, now the district of Li kiang 
fu in Yunnan, who stopped their advance, as 
not many years ago Cooper was stopped in the 
same locality. The party had, however, heard 
rumours of a country lying west where 
people rode on elephants. This Chang k’ien 
evidently associated with Shentuh (Sindhu, the 
Vedic Saptasindhava), where elephants were used 
in war, and which he presumed was “not far ” 
from Szechuen. The distances puzzled him, so 
he states them in the vaguest terms. The 
Tahia lay some 12,000 li from China. The 
explorers had only advanced “ one or 
two thousand li,” so he exercises caution. 
Shentuh lay “ it might be some thousand 
li S.E. of the Tahia” in Bactria ( Ta-hia 
tung-nan k'o sho t’sieit li) ; and Tin yiit was 
situated “ it might be a thousand or more 
It west” of the place to which the expedition 
had penetrated (k’i si k’o t'sien yii li). If he 
could get to the one elephant-using country he 
might fairly expect little difficulty in gaining 
the other, as he had evidence that a left-handea 
trade was being carried on by both with the 
tribes of Szechuen. This is all the information 
he could get, and even this apparently at 
second-hand, for his explorers had been seized 
and killed near Li kiang. 


Next, as to the philological question, Chang 
k’ieu shows all through his work a wonderful 
consistency in his rendering of foreign names. It 
so happens that he has made use of the tin of 
Tin yiit in another instance where no doubt 
exists as to the identification. Yii tin is his 
rendering of the old name of Khotan, where the 
character for tin is identical. Now we have the 
direct statement of Yuen chwangthat the name 
of that city was Kustana, and, to avoid all 
doubt, he tells us that the meaning i3 mamelle de 
terre. If tin then stands for “ stan ” in tho 
one case we are justified in giving it a like 
power in the other. In M. de la Couperie’s 
statement that in Han times yiit was pronounced 
“ viet,” I may state that I am quite prepared to 
agree. Yutnam was the ancient name for Annam, 
and is still pronounced in the vernacular 
Vietnam. Yiit occurs in many Chinese names, 
especially about the southern and south-western 
provinces, but in no one instance can it bo 
rendered as he suggests by “ trans.” True, yiit 
means in ordinary language 11 to overpass,’’but in 
proper names it seems simply to mean “district.” 
Yiit was the name of the kingdom formerly 
existing in South Cheh kiung; afterwards 
Yiit nam, “ Yiit in the South,” was the name by 
which the present Annam was known. Sui yiit 
in Kwanzsi was the district of the Sui tribe, 
Y’eno yiit or Momein of the T’engs or T’ams. 
It was the analogue and possibly tho etymo¬ 
logical representative of the Sanscrit varslta, 

“ a country.” Tin yiit would thus bo the regular 
transliteration of a form Stan(a)varsha. Now, 
such a form for Sthaueswara is by no means 
impossible or improbable. Indian grammarians 
are divided as to its etymology : it is usually 
derived from Sthana-Iswara, the abode of 
Iswara or Mahadeva; but this inversion was not 
considered satisfactory, so Sthanu-Iswara, a 
junction of both names of the divinity, was 
suggested (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of 
India. 331). If the proposed identification with 
Tin yiit be accepted, then we may find its origin 
in Sthanu-varsha, by metathesis Sthanu-shvara. 
Anyhow, Staneshwara was an ancient place. It 
was the original settlement of the Pandus, and 
was already losing its prestige in the time of 
Yuen chwang when it had become tributary to 
Kanoj. 

T’eng yueh, on the contrary, has never 
been other than a comparatively insignificant 
frontier town, and, most assuredly, could 
never have been described as an elephant¬ 
riding country, Shing-siang kuoh, for two good 
reasons: first, it was not a kuoh at all and, 
secondly, elephants are never used there. 

I will leave it, therefore, to the readers of the 
Academy to decide—if either M. do la Couperie 
or myself have been guility of egregious 
blunders—which is the erring party. 

I am sorry M. de la Couperie should be so 
engaged that he has no time to proceed fur¬ 
ther with his strictures; but I may be per¬ 
mitted to make some remarks on two state¬ 
ments of his. First, Chang k’ien, I may in¬ 
form him, was very particular in calling 
Seinde Shentuh. It was under “ Buddhist ” in¬ 
fluence, most probably, that his commentators 
imagined that Shen should be pronounced 
“ K’ien.” They mistook Seinde for Gandhava. 

Further, I should like to know on what 
evidence he shows that the characters on the 
seal found at Harapa were in Shuh writing. 

Tiios. W. Kingsmill. 

P.S.—I would like to take this opportunity of 
indicating an error in my paper which has been 
pointed out by Mr. E. H. Parker. The 
characters for Kiao-ts’ze and Aujen are not 
proper names. The sentence should read: 
“Westward of Yuan, all tho states, on account 
of their distance, were haughty and indifferent, 
and not to be moved by compulsion; all that 
could be done was to attach them by means of 
politeness,” T, W. K, { 


THE HISTORY OF SHAH ISMi’iL I. AND SHAH 
TAHMASP I. 

Tehrda: July 16,1885. 

The Athenaeum of May 31, 1884, in a notice 
of some ‘ 1 Becent Acquisitions of the British 
Museum” mentions a MS. “ history of Persia, 
and especially of Khorasdn, under Shah Isma’il 
and Shah Tahmasp, composed by an unknown 
writer in A.H. 957.” This MS. appears to be 
identical with one now before me, in which, 
however, the author calls himself in the preface 
“ Mahmud Khand Amir,” adding that he 
began it, through the patronage of the Vail of 
Herdt Muhammed Khdn, in A.H. 955. In the 
Khatimah to the “ Ranzat us Safaviyah ” —a 
history of the Safaris from their origin to Shah 
’Abbass II., by Mirza Beg B Hasan Hasani, 
composed in A.H. 1023—will be found a further 
note on this author; Mirza Beg informing us 
that he is indebted for his own work to, among 
others, the “history of Shfth Ismd’il and Shdh 
Tahmasp ” by Khawjeh Mahmud who called 
himself a son of the author of the Habib us 
Siyar. He adds that this work is dedicated to 
Muhammed Khdn Aiighli Taklii, the same who 
was appointed deputy of Sultan Muhammed 
Mirza Safari, when that Prince, in A.li. 943, 
was given the government of Herdt. Khwajeh 
Mahmud’s transcriber, in the colophon to my 
MS., calls him: “Amir Mahmud B Amir 
h wand Mir ul Muvarikh.” 

Sidney J. A. Churchill. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The original MS. of the lectures delivered 
by William Harvey before the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1616 and the following years, 
which were discovered a few years ago in the 
British Museum, are to be published in Ja 
facsimile reproduction, together with an inter¬ 
leaved transcript made by Mr. J. 8. Scott, of 
the MSS. department of the Museum. The 
work will be issued by Messrs. Churchill, 
probably in the spring of next year. 

At the meeting of the French Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held during the 
past week at Grenoble, M. de Mortillet read a 
paper on “ Man in the Tertiary Epoch.” The 
evidence of chipped flints, &c., that he adduced 
from the lower tertiary strata at Thenay, and 
from the upper tertiary strata at Otta, in 
Portugal, and Puy Coumy, Cantal, in favour of 
the existence of an “ antropopethique ” or ape- 
man appears to have convinced the majority of 
savants present, though no trace of a skeleton 
is yet forthcoming. 

At the meeting of Anthropologists now being 
held at Karlsruhe, Prof. Virchow has com¬ 
municated the final results of the statistical 
observations made in all German schools as to 
the colour of hair and eyes. These results are 
exhibited in maps which have been most care¬ 
fully prepared, and give a clear view of the 
distribution of the blonde, black, and brunette 
varieties of the German Empire. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

In the last two numbers of Triibner’s 
Literary Record, a beginning is made of an 
“ Index to Articles relating to Oriental Sub¬ 
jects in Current Periodical Literature ”—a work 
which has long been wanted by scholars, but 
which it is nobody’s business in particular to 
supply. The list of periodicals is limited to 
those published in England, America, India, 
and China; but oven so there are some notable 
omissions. Both the Times and Nature, as 
well as tho Journal of the Bengal branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, ought certainly to be 
added to the list. 

Prof. Georo Curxius, the veteran schola* 
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and philologist, died at Leipzig on August 12, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. Next week 
we hope to give some notice of his life and 
work. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chro-nos, 
*nd Oloo^rapha). handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pav a visit. Very suitable f>r wedding and Christmas presents.— 
0*0. HKKS, 115, Strand, near IVatorloo-brlJge. 


The Prehistoric Stone Monuments of the British 

Isles. —Cornwall. By the Rev. W. C. 

Lukis. (Society of Antiquaries.) 

The study of British prehistoric monuments 
has been for centuries one of the favourite 
fields in which the framers of wild hypotheses 
have been accustomed to disport themselves. 
Perhaps there is scarcely any other subject 
with regard to which such enormous fabrics 
of speculation have been erected on such 
utterly unsubstantial foundations. Of late 
years sounder methods of investigation have 
begun to be employed, although books on the 
subject are still occasionally published which 
repeat the old fancies about druidical sacri¬ 
fices, sun and serpent worship, British Bud¬ 
dhism, the Persian Mithra, and the Phoenician 
Baal. It cannot be said, however, that the 
positive results of recent research, except so 
far as relates to the “ barrows,” are as yet 
very abundant or very interesting. Most of 
the problems which so many generations of 
antiquaries have eagerly discussed with regard 
to the principles of construction and the 
original purpose of our rude stone monuments 
are Btill unsolved; and the opinion of those 
who are best qualified to judge is that the 
time is not yet ripe for their solution. It is 
useless to speculate on such questions until 
we are in possession of accurate drawings, 
plans, and measurements, if not of the whole 
of these relics of an unknown past, at any 
rate of some considerable proportion of them. 
When such a body of trustworthy materials 
is before the world it will be time to construct 
theories. Por the present, “ what we want 
is facts.” 

It has long been generally understood that 
the Society of Antiquaries had undertaken to 
meet the demand for substantial data for the 
study of our ancient stone monuments, and 
that a large number of drawings and measure¬ 
ments, both of British and continental remains, 
were already in the possession of the society, 
and were intended some day to be published. 
That learned body, however, is not remark¬ 
able for the promptitude of its movements, 
and it has been feared by many persons inte¬ 
rested in the subject that it would be long 
before any portion of this collection would 
see the light. Happily this anticipation has 
been falsified by the appearance of the volume 
devoted to the Cornish remains, and it is to 
be hoped that the succeeding volumes will 
follow as rapidly as is consistent with the 
satisfactory execution of the work. The 
society has decided to issue alternately the 
portions of the collection dealing with British 
monuments and those dealing with the similar 
monuments on the Continent. This course 
has obvious advantages, as a comparison with 
foreign examples may be expected to throw 
valuable light on the prehistoric remains of 
our own country. It would be a pity, how¬ 
ever, if the society should consider it neces¬ 


sary to adhere rigidly to the plan they have 
laid down at the expense of seriously delay¬ 
ing the publication of the British portion of 
the work, which, after all, is the part most 
urgently needed. There is special appro¬ 
priateness in commencing the series with the 
monuments of Cornwall, inasmuch as both 
geographical and historical considerations 
would lead us to anticipate good results from 
a comparison of them with the Breton remains, 
which, it may reasonably be supposed, will 
form the subject of the second volume. 

The interest of the work resides, of course, 
principally in the forty folio plates, the few 
pages of letterpress being strictly confined 
to the briefest possible explanations of the 
drawings. The enormous amount of labour 
which Mr. Lukis has expended on the 
preparation of the book may be estimated 
from the fact that every single stone, whether 
standing apart or forming part of a circle, is 
represented both in elevation and ground plan, 
all the dimensions being given in feet and 
inches. In addition, there are plans of the 
circles, and horizontal and vertical sections of 
the barrows and mound-dwellings, not only 
drawn to scale, hut furnished with statements 
of the measurements; and the compass-bearings 
and the slope of the ground are in all cases 
accurately indicated. The drawings are, of 
course, intended for instruction, and not for 
pictorial effect, and are in simple outline, 
the elevations being for distinction coloured 
brown and the ground plans and sections pink. 

The stone circles figured in the volume are 
eleven in number, and vary from a diameter 
of 36J- feet to one of 148J- feet. Among the 
most remarkable monuments of this class are 
those known as “The Hurlers,” near Lis- 
keard, where we have three circles in a 
straight line, which are over a hundred feet 
in average diameter, and are separated from 
each other by intervals of about ninety feet. 
The alignment of the centres is so nearly 
exact that it is evident that this feature was 
not only intentional, hut was regarded as 
important enough to justify a considerable 
expenditure of pains in securing accuracy. 
The line connecting the centres is moreover 
very nearly due north and south, and the 
two outer circles, which are smaller than the 
middle one, were clearly meant to be of the 
same size. These facts, which are not 
without parallels in other districts, will have 
to be satisfactorily explained before any 
theory respecting the purpose of these 
erections can be regarded as established. 
Another interesting question is the design of 
the singular arrangement found in “The 
Stripple Stones,” Blisland, where a stone 
circle was fortified by a circular ditch, out¬ 
side which is a bank, also circular, but having 
three demilunar recesses in different parts of 
the circumference. The Duloe circle, from 
its altogether exceptional smallness (36) feet) 
is regarded by Mr. Lukis as being “ probably 
the enclosing ring of a cairn that has been 
entirely removed.” 

The Cornish monoliths are of no particular 
interest, with the exception of the well- 
known stone at Madron bearing the Latin 
inscription kulohuax cvnoval Fir,. There 
is in Cornwall only one example of the lines 
of pillars which are frequently found else¬ 
where. This is “ The Nine Maidens,” St. 
Columb (not to be confounded with the 
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monument at Wendron bearing the same 
name). The line, which is perfectly straight, 
now contains eight stones, and is 262 feet in 
length ; but Mr. Lukis thinks it may origin¬ 
ally have extended to another monolith which 
stands 800 yards further to the north. It 
seems evident that such lines were intended 
as boundary marks, while the isolated pillars 
were doubtless designed for some commemo¬ 
rative purpose—iu most cases probably 
sepulchral. Much more noteworthy are the 
many granite slabs pierced with circular holes, 
varying from three to twenty-one inches in 
diameter. A hypothesis which still finds 
advocates is that these “ holed stones ” have 
some sort of connexion with sun-worship ; but 
Mr. Lukis points out that in the most remark¬ 
able example the aperture is so much larger 
on the eastern than on the western side that 
it must have been intended to bo used from 
the east, so that the actor in the supposed 
religious ceremony would be turning his back 
on the rising sun. At Tregaseal there are 
five such stones arranged in a straight line. 
The holes are at the same height from the 
ground, and are nearly of the same size. It 
may be worth while to notice that the slabs 
are not so placed as to give a continuous view 
through the holes, but that the apertures are 
parallel, looking north and south. 

The sepulchral barrows of Cornwall are not 
very numerous or of great size, and the relics 
found in them are scanty and of little interest 
compared with those obtained from the York¬ 
shire barrows explored by Canon Greenwell 
and Mr. Atkinson. Several of the Cornish 
mounds are, however, remarkable for the 
elaborate masonry employed in their con¬ 
struction, and the stone “cists” which they 
contain are of extraordinary size. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all the remains 
described in the volume is the subterranean 
dwelling known as Chapel Euny Cave, San- 
creed. It consists of a tunnel about seventy 
feet long and seven feet wide, walled and 
roofed in stone, with two lateral offshoots, one 
of them opening into a circular chamber four¬ 
teen feet wide, which had originally a domed 
roof. The objects found in the cave indicate 
a comparatively recent period, among them 
being “ an iron spear-head, iron crook and 
rivet [trivet?], stone spindle-whorl, black 
pottery in fragments, animal bones, a piece 
of red ware resembling Samian, and fused 
tin.” There are several other specimens of 
ancient dwellings figured in the book, the 
most remarkable being that at Chysoister, 
which consists of seven chambers of different 
shapes and sizes, communicating directly or 
through passages with a large central court. 

Mr. Lukis’s unrivalled acquaintance with 
the facts gives peculiar weight to any opinions 
expressed by him with regard to the questions 
in dispute among British antiquaries. There 
are, however, only one or two instances in 
which he has departed from his customary 
reticence on such points, and even in these 
cases his own views are rather implied than 
distinctly stated. It may be gathered that 
Mr. Lukis is opposed to the opinion that any 
of the monuments known as cromlechs were 
intended to be exposed to view. Respecting 
the original purpose of the stone circles, after 
referring to their frequent collocation in twos 
and threes, he writes as follows : 

“If they were temples, as supposed by some 
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antiquaries, and not sepulchral enclosures or 
protection walls for herds of cattle as supposed 
by others, why should the worshippers have 
been divided into so many different congrega¬ 
tions? The largest of the three circles of 
Stanton Drew, Somersetshire, was sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate all the worshippers 
of the district.” 

Mr. Lukis does not refer to the theory, which 
has received respectable support, that the 
circles were designed as places of deliberative 
assembly. 

In addition to the descriptive articles refer¬ 
ring to the several plates, Mr. Lukis has 
furnished a tabular arrangement of the most 
important particulars respecting the situation 
and characteristic features of each monument, 
•with brief notices of the history of its ex¬ 
ploration, and—what is especially valuable 
—a list of the books and articles in which it 
has been described. Mr. Borlase’s Naenia 
Comubiae is, however, omitted in the mention 
of the works which refer to the Chapel Euny 
Cave. There is also a mnp of the monuments 
of the Land’s End district, containing two or 
three blunders of the engraver, which are 
almost the only faults discoverable in this 
admirable work. If the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries is able to carry through its great 
undertaking in the same thorough manner in 
which it has been begun, the study of our 
prehistoric monuments will at last have been 
placed upon a firm scientific basis. Dreamers 
will still continue to dream, and doubtless 
some questions will remain for ever unsolved; 
but it is not too much to hope that, when 
the whole evidence has been rendered acces¬ 
sible, the points of disagreement among sober 
investigators will become few and unim¬ 
portant. Henkt Bradley. 


THE NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES. 

The Newcastle Society of Antiquaries had a 
field day on August 14, when Bock, Embleton, 
Dunstanborough Castle, Craster, and Long 
Houghton were visited. At Bock, the interest 
centres in the little Norman church (with its 
curious monument to Colonel Salkeld, a royalist 
officer) and the Hall. In the latter, which 
was rebuilt in the early part of the present 
century, portions of two older buildings are 
incorporated—one, the “ pele ” tower, and, 
perhaps, an oratory of an early date; the 
other, the Jacobean mansion, held successively 
by the Lawsons and Salkelds, and now by Mr. 
C. B. Bosanquet. At Embleton, as elsewhere 
in the county, the pele tower, remodelled in 
the sixteenth century, forms part of the Vicar¬ 
age house. The church has some fine Norman 
work, and the modem chancel contains ex¬ 
cellent specimens of stained glass by Mr. 
Kempe. Of course, the great feature of the 
excursion was the visit paid to Dunstanborough 
Castle, one of the grandest and most picturesque 
ruins on the Northumbrian coast. Buck’s view 
is altogether untrustworthy, and Turner’s well- 
known picture does better justice to the scenery 
than to the castle, which Mr. Bates had some 
difficulty in accurately describing. Conjecture 
and inference had to supply the want of 
reliable data. Archaeologists would do well to 
diverge from the beaten track, and, quitting 
the North Eastern Bailway at Little Mill 
Station, inspect for themselves these little 
visited ruins which overlook the sea from the 
summit of a basaltic cliff. The castle seems to 
have been built in the thirteenth, or early part 
of the fourteenth, century; tq have suffered 


much in tho 'Wars of the Boses; to have been 
patched up in the time of Elizabeth only to 
fall soon afterwards into a state of decay from 
which it has never been rescued. The gate¬ 
way, Queen Margaret’s Tower above the sea, 
and the Lilburne Tower on the west, are the 
most conspicuous features. Within a short 
walk from the castle is a curious mediaeval 
building known as Dunstan Hall, or, from its 
occupant in tho seventeenth century, Proctor’s 
Stends. Its cl-dm to be recognised as the 
birthplace of Duns Scotus is scarcely worth 
examining; but it possesses some peculiar 
features worthy of more lengthened examina¬ 
tion than the antiquaries could bestow upon it. 
On the west side is a rather decayed pele tower, 
and attached to it a Jacobean mansion of no 
particular beauty. At the east end, however, of 
the latter are indications of much earlier work ; 
and two lancet-windows or slits in the eastern 
external wall have been lately brought to 
light. Much discussion took place upon their 
significance. Mr. Wilson maintained that 
much of the stone work had been brought 
from Dunstanborough Castle, and that these 
particular windows had been transferred thence 
to their present position. The improbability 
of such careful work having been executed for 
little or no purpose was pointed out by Mr. 
Bates, who also stated that an Edwardean 
fireplace attached to the same wall could be 
seen and was a further indication of its early 
construction. At Craster (olim Crancester)— 
still the seat of a family of that ilk—the old 
pele tower is embedded in a modern residence, 
the vaulted basement being used as a cellar. 
The church at Long Houghton, recently 
restored, is very characteristic. A low, massive 
tower is attached to a really noble building, in 
which the chancel arch is certainly of early 
Norman construction. Mr. Wilson, differing 
from Mr. Longstaffo, held that in it and also 
in the tower there are distinct marks of Saxon 
work ; but the evidence did not carry convic¬ 
tion to his hearers’ minds. C. J. B. 


ART IN LOUVAIN. 

Louvain: August 1,1885. 

The worthies of Louvain are not forgotten in 
this bigoted and sleepy little city, once so cele¬ 
brated for art and learning. M. Hennebicq, 
director of the Academy of Mons, is now occu¬ 
pied in painting a series of decorative panels for 
the Chamber of Civil Marriage, a large hall 
on the first floor of the beautiful Hotel de 
Ville. This hall has been recently restored in 
a manner worthy of the magnificent exterior of 
what is, perhaps, the most perfect and the 
richest specimen of florid Gothic architecture in 
Belgium. At one end is a new fireplace and 
high mantel, with a door on either hand leading 
into a small ante-chamber, where is a very 
beautiful fifteenth-century wooden ceiling, the 
drops on which are ornamented with bosses 
rudely carved in high relief with scenes from 
the Passion. At tho other end is M. Hennebicq’s 
fine composition of some seven life-size figures, 
representing Antonia van Bosmael defending 
the Catholic faith, and expounding the Bible 
to ministers of the Beforuied Beligion. The 
noble widow stands with triumphant finger on 
tho open book, faced by approving priests 
seated at the table, and behind them the Pro¬ 
testants, who cover their faces in confusion, or 
gaze speechless and confounded at the fair 
controversialist. M. Hennebicq is a fine 
draughtsman and colourist, but the picture is 
perhaps rather too modem in sentiment. Tho 
seven panels already completed between the 
narrow windows on either side of the long 
hall are charming in conception and colour, 
and of excellent decorative effect: Quintyn 
Massys, as a slender youth in leather apron, 
hammer in hand, before love (according to 


tradition) had made an Apelles of him ; Dirk 
Bouts, of Haarlem, whose best work was done 
at Louvain—a tall, serious, almost stem figure 
in straight gown and high red cap, just as he 
stands as servant at the buffet in his celebrated 
“ Last Supper ” that hangs in St. Peter’s on 
the other side of the Grand Plaoe; Layens, 
the architect of St. Peter’s Church; Mercador 
and Justus Lipsius, the learned professor of 
the university in the sixteenth century; Bey- 
aert, the sculptor, chisel in hand; and a fair 
damsel who illuminated manuscripts some 
hundred years earlier. 

Annie Evans. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM EGYPT. 

! Queen’s College,'Oxford: Aug. 7, 1888. 

A Greek inscription I copied in Egypt last 
winter was published in the Academy of Feb¬ 
ruary 21. It consists of a set of elegiacs 
engraved on a stone, brought from the ruins 
of Antinoe, which has been long lying close to 
a deserted pumping-engine near Mellawi on 
the western bank of the Nile. The stone has 
the shape of a Boman altar, but is adorned 
with two martyrs’ palm-branches and a Maltese 
cross placed within a wreath. The letters are 
tall, closely packed together! and lightly en¬ 
graved in the calcareous stone, which makes 
it difficult to read them. They are similar in 
form to those of the Brough inscription, and 
belong to a comparatively late period. As my 
absence from England prevented me from 
correcting the proof of the inscription, I now 
give a transcription of it, supplying missing 
letters, in the hope that one of the readers of 
the Academy may be able to identify “ the 
father-in-law Theodoros ” mentioned in it. 
The verses are divided by two slanting lines, 
which I represent here by an obelus: 

'O k\ vrbs i xp^iriios Ep(xov ?)*. . . 
i rpApos oSroi f I* XP va h vti(i^kLp) 

*ov\i n xapipaySuy f roS(ro) 
yap 4 k 8a<rt\rjos tx fl yipat 
tpyay t tt /dv atr(is) 

(wepipe rpifiov f t 6* 8’ Lcvpb(y) 

&c68vpoy bpi(4)\rit iw' i)(j) 

+ Pa/«) t bx\or4pris 8f)*aro tcrfitpAva. 

The Maltese cross and palm-branohes come 
below the last line. I suppose the “younger 
Borne ” means Constantinople. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


THE SITE OP FERENTUM (OR FORENTUM.) 

Combe Vicarage, near Woods took: Aug. 16 ,1885. 

In Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography , vol. ii. (1854), Mr. E. H. 
B unbury writes thus as to the site of Ferentum 
or Forentum, a town of Apulia, about ten miles 
south of Venusia: 

“It is still oalled Forenza; but from the expres¬ 
sions of Horace (“ arvum pingue humilis Forenti,” 
Carm., III., iv. 16), to whom it was familiar from its 
proximity to Venusia, the ancient town appears to 
have been situated in a valley, while the modem 
one stands on the summit of a hill.” 

On June 1 Cav. Aw. Alessandro Bozza 
(formerly in the Italian Ministry)—in whose 
house at Barile, a town just below Monte Vul¬ 
ture (the ancient Vultur), and between it and 
Venosa (the ancient Venusia), I had, by his 
kind invitation, stayed since tho evening of 
May 30—took me to Venosa, and to its old 
castle, which belongs to a brother of my Barile 
host. From the top of the castle I had a fine 
view, comprising Monte Vulture (which I had 
ascended on May 30), Forenza, and Acerenza 

* The traces that remain of these three letters 
look like kov. in which case the name would be 
‘E/worfAiot. The third letter may, however, be />. 
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(the ancient Acherontia). While Acerenza, 
situated “like an eagle’s nest” (to use the 
expression of Macaulay) on its lofty island-like 
rock, is admirably described, with his “ curiosa 
felicitas,” by Horace (“ celsae nidum Acheron - 
tiae,” loc. cit.), Forenza is not “ on the summit 
of a hill,” but on a plain lying at the foot of 
a high ridge. In comparison with Acherontia, 
Ferentum (or Forentum), if on the site of 
Forenza, might be spoken of as “ humile.” Mr. 
Bunbury goes on thus: 

“According to local writers, some remains of the 
ancient Ferentum may be found in a small plain 
two miles nearer Venosa (Romanelli, vol. ii., 
p. 236).” 

The following is the passage referred to: 

“Secondo la riportata topografia Oraziana, nella 
quale Ferentum 6 riposta presso Bantia ed Acher- 
untia, non possiam dubitare, che sia l’odierna 
Forenza, circa otto miglia al mezzogiorno di 
Venosa. Essa pero era situata alquanto piii lon- 
tana nel mezzo di una pianura verso Venosa, dove 
se ne rawisano i Begni, e non gia sull’ erto colie, 
dove oggi s’ alza Forenza, da non combinare colla 
descrizione di Orazio, da cui si appello umile, e 
bassa per la sua situazione” ( Antica Topografia 
Istorica del Regno di Napoli dell’ Abate Domenico 
Romanelli, Prefetto de la Bibliotheca de’ Ministeri 
e Sociodi vaxie Accademie, Parte Seconds. Napoli, 
1818). 

Orelli, who substituted the “ Forentum ” of 
Livy (ix. 16, 20) and Pliny (iii. 11) for the 
“Ferentum” of Horace — Diodorus Siculus 
having Qepiv-rn —writes thus: 

“ Forentum, hodie, ut videtur, vicus dictus i Cjs- 
tellani sive t Caslelli, tria vel quattuor mill. pass, 
ab hodiema Forenza." 

Perhaps Ferentum (or Forentum) was origin¬ 
ally on the site of the small place spoken of by 
Orelli. 

The village in which I live seems to have 
been originally in the valley below it. There 
the churoh stood, in a field now called Bury 
Field, in which are traces of the old church¬ 
yard ; it was rebuilt of the same materials on 
the high ground above (see Kennett’s Parochial 
Antiquities, vol. i., p. 149). In an old map— 
which is at Blenheim Palace, and which I have 
seen—the village runs up from the old site of 
the church, along a lane that now contains but 
two houses close together, while at some dis¬ 
tance two more houses act as another link 
between the original and the present site of 
Combe. J. Hoskyns-Abraiiall. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The jury in the department of fine art at the 
Antwerp Exhibition have made the following 
awards to Englishmen: Sir Frederic Leighton, 
a medal of honour; Mr. Watts, a medal of the 
first class; Mr. P. R. Morris and Mr. H. 
Thomycroft, medals of the second class; Mr. 
H. Moore, an honourable mention. In addition, 
Mr. Alfred Stevens, of Paris, has received an 
extraordinary medal of honour, the highest 
distinction of all. 

Some of the pictures brought from the Duke of 
Marlborough by the Prussian Government, will 
soon be exhibited at Berlin. Among them are 
the great “ Bacchanal Procession,” by Rubens; 
“The Andromeda” by the same artist — a 
picture which Rubens is said to have kept in 
his own room' till his death: the so-called 
“ Fomarina,” and several others. 

Two fine mosaic pavements of the Roman 
period have recently been discovered at Sainte- 
Colombe-les-Vienne, in the department of 
Isere. The pattern of one is a vase in the 
middle, with fishes at the comers; of the other 
an arrangement of birds in their natural colours, 
extremely well preserved. 


The New York Critic for August 1 makes the 
following amende for a series of attacks which it 
has previously published against the Egypt 
Exploration Fund: 

“ The most recent document in the controversy as 
to the identification of the Biblical Pithom is a 
letter of Ebers in the London Academy of May 23. 
Ebers accepts without reserve, as do all other 
Egyptologists of note, Naville's discovery of the 
city at Tel el-Maskhutah, and devotes his letter 
chiefly to exposing the weakness and unfairness of 
a reviewer who, two or three months ago, took up 
the opposite side, with more zeal thau discretion. 
It does not appear that the truth of Navilte’s 
identification can any longer be denied; and the 
matter is one of great and. wide-reaching interest. 
If there can thus come to light a city possessing 
the name by which it is called in the Exodus, used 
for the purpose there stated, and even appearing 
to reflect in the style of its material (though upon 
this Naville lays no stress) the curious story of the 
Hebrews’ difficulties with their brick-making— 
then a different kind and degree of authenticity 
is seen to belong to the stories of the early fate 
of the nation from what many men have of late 
been inclined to admit. It will take a long time 
to work these verifications into ancient Hebrew 
history, giving them their true place and value 
there; and as to how niuch is to be inferred from 
them, we must be content to wait for their full 
discussion by special scholars.” 

With reference to his letter on “ Berna of 
Siena,” in the Academy of August 8, Mr. 
Mercer writes that some thirty or forty photo¬ 
graphs of Berna’s frescoes may be obtained 
from Lombardi, at Siena—among them a 
beautiful group adoring the Madonna and 
Child, in the church of the “ Servi,” and 
several from San Gemignano. 

Correction. —In the review of Gerspach’s 
L'Art de la Verrerie in the Academy of 
August 8, for “ Nisbett” (p. 91, col. 2., 1. 14) 
read “Nesbitt”; delete the comma between 
Apsley and Pellatt (11. 21-2) ; and for “ Mos- 
tausser ” (col. 3, 1. 41) read “ Mostawsser.” 


THE STAGE. 

Concerning the new piece which Mr. Wilson 
Barrett has had the courage to bring out in 
the very deadest week of the dead season, it 
seems sufficient to record that it was received 
with every manifestation of favour. “Hood- 
man Blind”—for so it is called, after a not 
very intelligible allusion in “Hamlet”—is a 
melodrama of the type we should call old- 
fashioned, if it were not that it has recently 
gained a fresh lease of popularity. Not a 
character, not a scene but is perfectly familiar 
to generations of playgoers. Nor can it be said 
that any particular ingenuity is shown in the 
development of the plot, or in the introduction 
of side issues. While it is unnecessary, therefore, 
to criticise the writing of the play, we would not 
deny that the representation of it was efficiently 
carried out. The beauty of soino of the later 
scenes contributed to the pleasurable impression 
left on the audience. But something also is 
due to the energetic acting of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett himself, to the genial performance of 
his brother, Mr. George Barrett, and to the 
graceful personality of Miss Eastlake. The 
piece would probably have lost more than it 
would have gained if the parts had not been 
specially written for the company that acted it. 


MUSIC. 

GOUNOD’S “MORS ET VITA." 

As the number of novelties to be produced next 
week at the Birmingham festival is unusually 
great, and as there will therefore be plenty to 
write about, we propose to say a word or two 
in advance concerning Gounod’s new trilogy, 
“ Mors et Yita.” In a short preface the com- 
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poser explains the apparently illogical title. 
In the order of temporal things life precedes 
death, but in the order of eternal things death 
precedes life. The work is divided into three 
parts: the first, entitled “Mors,” contains a 
prologue, followed by an elaborate setting of 
the “Requiem Mass.” The second part, en¬ 
titled “ Judicium,” opens with an instrumental 
prelude intended to depict the sleep of the dead. 
This is followed by another instrumental move¬ 
ment, in which is heard the sound of the last 
trump. We then have the judgment first of 
the elect, and then of the rejected. In the 
third part (“ Vita”) we pass from those solemn 
scenes to the bright vision of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

As in the “ Redemption,” so here, the com¬ 
poser has made use of representative themes. 
The principal one consists of four notes pre¬ 
senting a sequence of three major seconds. It 
is intended to express “ the terror inspired by 
the sense of the inflexibility of Justice.” It is 
first heard in the opening chorus, “ Horrendum 
est incidere in manus Dei viventis," given out 
by voices and instruments fortissimo, in unison 
and octaves. Afterwards it is used with har¬ 
monies, and we hear it now in ascending, now 
in descending, form, and also combined with 
other melodies. In the opening chorus it is 
repeated threo times in succession, and each 
time a semitone higher, after the manner of 
Berlioz in his famous “ Judex crederis.” We 
meet with it for the last time in the quartet of 
the third part, after the words “ for the first 
things are passed away.” Another short melo¬ 
dic form, of which much skilful use is made, 
is supposed to express sorrow and tears, and, 
by a slight transformation, also consolation 
and joy. And then there is the “call of the 
angelic trumpets.” Mozart was content with 
a simple diatonic phrase, but Berlioz racked 
his brain to produce a novel and startling 
effect. Gounod pursues a middle course: he 
adopts an ordinary trumpet call, but imparts 
character to it by means of his favourite 
device—a chromatic interval. 

From a purely musical point of view “ Mors 
et Vita ” is far more interesting than the “ Re¬ 
demption.” In both works the composer has 
endeavoured to bring out and intensify the 
meaning of the words, but in the later one the 
technical workmanship is far more conspicuous. 
As in the “ Redemption,” so here, there are 
movements of studied brevity and simplicity, 
but there are others of large dimensions and 
elaborate developments. The “Redemption” 
was after the manner of a sacred drama: 
“Mors et Vita” is more like an ordinary 
mass or oratorio. The earlier work stood, 
as it were, alone; whereas, the later one, 
especially so far as its first and most important 
part is concerned, invites comparison with the 
Requiems of Mozart, Cherubini, and Berlioz. 
We are not yet in a position to speak of the 
effect produced by the music; but, if we are not 
very much mistaken, “Mors et Vita ” will rank 
among Gounod’s highest efforts. Chromatic 
chords and chromatic passing notes are frequent, 
and at times betray weakness rather than 
strength, but they are less extravagant and 
harsh than those employed in the “ Redemp¬ 
tion.” The instrumental movements in the 
first work were, to our thinking, the weakest 
portions, but it was not surprising that the 
composer should fail in attempting tone pic¬ 
tures of “ The Creation,” the “Darkness at the 
Crucifixion,” or even the “ Apostles in Prayer.” 
So in the new work, we feel, although unable 
to judge of the orchestral effects, that the 
Prelude, attempting to depict the sleep of the 
dead, the movements entitled “ Tubae ad 
ultimum judicium,” and “ Resurrectio Mortuo- 
rum" will prove more or less disappointing. 
Such pieces express either too much or too 
little, J, S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

SO HE BOOKS ON 8HAXSPEBE. 

Is an induotive science of literary criticism 
possible? To this question Mr. Bichard G. 
Moulton boldly answers “Yes” in his volume 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press). It is his purpose to map 
out a Science of Dramatic Art, and to give 
a popular illustration of the principles of 
scientific criticism by means of certain studies 
of Shakspere’s plots and characters. Of 
judicial criticism, which acquits and con¬ 
demns, which separates good from evil and 
the higher from the lower, we have had, he 
thinks, perhaps too much; now we chiefly 
need the criticism which docs not blame or 
praise, but seeks above all to investigate and 
understand. As a plea for disinterested, 
patient, and complete observation of literary 
facts and objects, as a protest against the 
solemn dogmatism, or pert omniscience, or 
pretty absoluteness of members of the critic 
tribe, Mr. Moulton’s argument has much 
value; and he makes a meritorious effort to 
think into clearness, to analyse and arrange 
the various topics which offer themselves to 
the study of the dramatic critic. But he 
Mis to show that the criticism of literature 
is an inductive science. Precisely where in¬ 
duction proper begins his examples of scien¬ 
tific criticism stop short. Observation and 
description are important, but neither is 
induction. To sit down before a work of 
Ben Jonson or Shakspere and examine all its 
parts, and inquire how each part is related to 
the rest is admirable, but it is not an 
inductive process. To gather from the 
facts a general conception which, as we 
commonly say, “explains” them is not 
induction; such an explanation is only a 
generalised description of the facts embodied 
in a conception which serves to colligate 
them. Some critical Kepler, observing point 
after point in Hamlet’s orbit, announces that 
the orbit is an ellipse; if all the observations 
coincide with this statement, we may accept 
it as true, at least provisionally, but still 
there is no induction. Macbeth, we are told 
by Mr. Moulton, is a type of the practical 
man; Lady Macbeth is a type of the inner 
life. Such formulae as these serve to colli¬ 
gate certain facts; but, I fear, they tend to 
make criticism rigid and doctrinaire, unless 
the critic be ever ready to escape from his 
own hypothesis of Shakspere’s play, and 
observe the facts anew. In truth, Shak¬ 
spere’s men and women are not to be ex¬ 
pressed in formulae; their fluent vitality 
escapes such criticism; they mock your 
solution from afar with ironical laughter; to 
avoid the necessity of declaring themselves 
they will change in your grasp from a man or 
yromaa to a cloud, a fire, a wave of the sea. 


“People seek a central point in Wilhelm 
Meister,” said Goethe, “ and that is hard and 
not even right. I should think a rich mani¬ 
fold life brought close to our eyes would 
be enough in itself, without any express 
tendency, which, after all, is only for the 
intellect.” A rich manifold life brought close 
to our eyes —that is the simplest and truest 
account possible of any one of Shakspere’s 
plays; no other statement will adequately 
express the facts. 

A tendency, an idea, a critical formula 
is, “after all, only for the intellect.” A 
science of literature may be possible, may be 
legitimate, but it will miBs the special gain 
which literature brings—the emotional gain, 
the purification of the passions of which 
Aristotle speaks in his definition of tragedy. 
Science, as Mr. Moulton observes, does not 
recognise a distinction of higher and lower. 
To it Shadwell, never deviating into sense, 
is as proper an object of Btudy as Shakspere; 
but to approach literature in such a spirit— 
that which accepts Shadwell as contentedly 
as Shakspere—is to lose the proper gain of 
literature. "Where induction may most fitly 
enter into aesthetic criticism is, first, in the 
attempt to ascertain the laws of the emotions 
and to connect effects with their causes in 
literature and art—to ascertain, for example, 
the law of the pathetic; and secondly, in the 
attempt to connect literary or art products 
with certain states of society from which they 
spring; but while the intellectual attitude 
remains scientific the peculiar gain of literature 
is missed. It would, doubtless, be possible 
to view our friends and relations as material 
for an inductive science. We could, doubtless, 
calculate the number of molecules in a cubic 
inch of our mother’s heart. But it carries us 
farther to love those that love us, and where 
we love it is right and natural that there 
should be a hierarchy in our affections. So 
with books— 

“ Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 

And the play of passionB around what is 
beautiful or lovable or hateful carries us 
farther than all knowledge unvitalised by 
emotion. It is true, however, that we ought 
to know aright the object of our love or 
hatred, and Mr. Moulton has good warrant 
for pleading on behalf of a disinterested and 
complete study of facts—a study impossible 
without some restraint of impatient egoism, 
which is eager to mar the purity of critical 
discernment. And Mr. Moulton is himself 
an excellent and original critic, bringing 
admirably to light new depths of the riches 
of both the wisdom and knowledge of Shak¬ 
spere, and being especially happy in exhibiting 
Shakspere’s constructive skill in the treat¬ 
ment of plot. No critic of Shakspere is more 
fortunate in colligating the facts of a play 
under an ingenious hypothesis. When we 
have gained the gain of such an hypothesis, 
we can dismiss it, and plunge among the 
crude facts once more. “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Macbeth,” “JuliusCaesar,” “King 
Lear,” are the special subjects of Mr. Moul¬ 
ton’s study; and, if one might venture to be 
judicial rather than inductive, it would be 
right to say that the author is a skilful ex¬ 
ponent of character, plot, and passion in each 
of these plays, 
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The Portraits of Shakespeare, by J. Parker 
Norris (Philadelphia: B. M. Lindsay), far in 
advance of the work of Boaden, of Wivell; 
and of Friswell, leaves little to be desired; 
except that the material for such a study 
were of higher artistic quality and of more 
authentic value. Thirty-three well-executed 
illustrations make the possessor of the 
luxurious quarto acquainted with almost 
every likeness and unlikeness of ShakBpere 
which he would care to inspect or from which 
he would choose to avert his eyes, from the 
Stratford bust to Ward’s statue in Central 
Park, New York. Mr. Norris in his text sets 
forth all the facts connected with the several 
portraits—genuine or spurious—fully, exactly, 
and without waste of words. The work was 
worth doing, and has been worthily done; 
but it is a melancholy reflection that of the 
portraits—upwards of thirty—described bjr 
Mr. Norris only two, the First Folio Droe- 
shout and the Stratford bust, are certainly 
likenesses of Shakspere, and that neither of 
these has caught the spirit in the face. The 
Dutch poet, Bilderdijk, and Bobert Southey, 
in his epistle to Allan Cunningham, were 
moved to sing their wrath on sight of a col¬ 
lection of their unlikenesses. We can imagine 
that even Shakspere’s gentleness might give 
place to humorous indignation were he to 
set eyes on the Jennings imbecile, the 
Dunford cut-throat, or the Zincke impostor; 
who smiles and smiles and is a villain. 
To Mr. Norris’s question, “Shall we open 
Shakespeare’s grave ? ” I am sentimental 
enough to reply, Not while Englishmen can 
defend their dead poet’s repose. That skull 
had a tohgue in it and Could sing once; no 
knave shall jowl it to the ground as if it were 
Cain’s jawbone, nor shall any connoisseur 
poise it on palm, and measure its bumps of 
ideality and wonder and wit. We are content 
—we sentimentalists—to imagine in what 
fashion Alexander, and imperious Caesar, and 
Shakspere—higher emperor of spirits—look 
i’ the earth. Besides, if Transatlantic 
students were to open the grave, who 
knows but that Shakspere would have 
sidled out of his place to make room for 
Bacon or some politic committee of skulls? 
Mr. Norris supposes that Shakspere, lapp’d in 
lead, may have lain in the earth two hundred 
and seventy years with face unmarred by 
time. A king, as he shows, will last you 
three hundred years, and why should not your 
poet last you as long? For a few seconds 
before falling for ever into dust, the face of 
the royal poet might lie open to the sun, and 
might submit to the photographer’s skill. 
Heave, therefore, the mattock, and place 
the camera in position! Why not add that 
the artist should request the subject of his 
art to put on an agreeable smile ? The refer¬ 
ence to Schiller’s skull by those who agree 
with Mr. Norris is an unfortunate one. It 
was recovered from the Gassengewolbe in 1826; 
the gravedigger could swear to it; Goethe 
recognised the beautiful setting of the teeth; 
Schiller’s son presented it to August Goethe 
for the library; comparative anatomists re¬ 
covered and brought together the several 
bones; the death was recent, and every means 
of identification was employed. And now a 
learned German publishes an elaborate treatise 
with measurements and illustrations to prove 
that some eyeless imposter usurped the plaoq 
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ol Schiller, and lies at this moment by 
Goethe’s side in the Filratengruft as one of 
the lost Dioscuri ol his land. What if some 
Stratford Combe or Quiney, or the asshead of 
some provincial Dogberry, were to receive the 
homage of England and the world ? While 
protesting against Mr. Norris’s proposal, I 
must, however, acknowledge gratefully the 
reverence and zeal with which he has followed 
the traces of Shakspere in the hope that we 
might Bee him not in the cerecloth, but in his 
habit as he lived. 

Once again—now for a fifth edition—Mr. 
Halliwell-PhillippB has enlarged his Outlines 
of the Life of Shakespeare (Longmans). It is 
a rich storehouse of accurate information, and 
promises, as edition succeeds edition, to grow 
into a pioture gallery of old Stratford views. 
Thoroughly trustworthy, it is also anything but 
dull or dry. Six sketches of the “Birth-Place 
Cellar ” appear at the close of the appendix. 
Every other room in the Birth-Place has been 
materially altered since the boyhood of the 
great dramatist, but the Cellar remains much 
as it was in the sixteenth century. I am 
thankful to have become acquainted with this 
obscure shrine; yet my enthusiasm does not 
overflow the bounds. I have long lived 
under the same roof with Shakspere—this 
most excellent canopy the air, look you, this 
brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire; therefore the 
Shaksperian Mecca, and its Kaaba, the Cellar, 
move me less perhaps than is meet. 

Edward Dowdrit. 


Russia under the Tzars. By S. Stepniak. 

Translated by W. Westall. (Ward & 

Downey.) 

Ii is generally reserved for foreigners to revile 
a oountry. Seldom do we find natives abusing 
the land of their birth. There may be 
physical peculiarities, particular customs, or 
national characteristics which the individual 
may regret, dislike, and inveigh against; but, 
as a rule, he will acknowledge his own nation 
to be second to none other, and practically 
perfect, but for the points he has criticised. 
Prom all such prejudices Stepniak appears to 
be entirely free. He could not have written in 
a more cosmopolitan tone. There is no evidence 
of national prejudices, no sneaking fondness for 
the institutions of his oountry underlying his 
attacks. His book is an unimpassioned dis¬ 
section of the institutions, the people, and 
necessarily the government, of his own 
country; and it is a terrible indictment against 
the existing state of things. No foreigner 
would have dared, at the present day, to 
write so frankly about a country not his own; 
indeed, no foreigner could have seen and 
mastered so minutely every detail of Russian 
life and law. The indictment is a heavy one, 
the charges brought are terrible, and yet the 
case made out is perfectly good, and the 
defence very desperate. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment, indeed, can only plead guilty and 
urge extenuating circumstances as a recom¬ 
mendation for mercy. What the diffi¬ 
culties of that government are, the con¬ 
tradictions it has to reconcile, the anomalies 
with which it is surrounded, the impossi¬ 
bilities that are expected of it—these are con¬ 
siderations with which Stepniak has nothing 
to do. He simply points to the facts, and 


practically asks the Russian Government to 
show cause why it should not be annihi¬ 
lated. If by the present methods satisfactory 
results cannot be arrived at, that is only a 
stronger reason why these methods should be 
changed. We may reply that sudden radical 
reforms cannot be expected, that history moves 
by evolution, and that liberty and prosperity 
are not acquired by leaps and bounds, but by 
slow, steady, and laborious plodding. Such 
views Stepniak will accept as probably correct; 
but he will say they do not apply to Russia. 
Where there is no germ there can be no 
growth. And the policy of “masterly in¬ 
activity ” only means, and can only lead to, 
complete stagnation. First sow the seed, see 
that it gets light, air, and nourishment, and 
then wait for its natural growth. Talking 
of Russian Liberals, he says: 

“ Having made moderatism the basis of their 
political faith, refusing to admit even in theory 
the idea of any effective protest against tyranny, 
our so-called Liberals have doomed themselves 
to complete sterility. For in a country like 
Russia, where law violates justice, and justice 
disregards law, moderatism has no place. All 
that these Liberals can do is to implore the 
Government to be good enough to resign; and 
their shameful servility to the powers that be 
has alienated them from the best of our Russian 
youth and all the most potent progressive forces 
of the nation.” 

Indeed there are two kinds of growth: there 
is the “improvement for the better,” and 
there is such a thing as degeneration. In 
the history of most European nations we can 
trace the growth of the germ of freedom, we 
can watch the evolution of constitutional 
government; but the history of Russia, read 
in the light of Stepniak’s work, is the history 
of the deliberate extermination of the free¬ 
dom and independence which Russia formerly 
enjoyed. The great argument urged in 
justification of autocracy is of course the 
plausible statement that the complications of 
civilisation make it desirable that the business 
of government should be carried on by 
technical experts, and that centralisation is 
indispensable to ensure regularity of work¬ 
ing. This is a question to which we shall 
have, within a very few years, to pronounoe a 
definite answer in England; but the fact 
remains that in Russia the beaurocratio system 
has proved a failure. The results of the 
present rigime ore—no contemporary litera¬ 
ture, no press, no education, no industrial 
or commercial achievements, no scientific 
triumphs, barrenness on every side. If we 
are to believe Stepniak, the policy of the 
government has been to discourage education 
by all kinds of difficulties, and if it were 
possible to crush it out. This is only logical. 
When people are not permitted to use their 
brains it is not only unnecessary, it is even 
dangerous, to educate them. The Emperor 
Nicholas consistently acted up to this prin¬ 
ciple. It is probably owing, in a great measure, 
to the lamentable weakness of Alexander II. 
that a return to the old tactics has 
become necessary. A government that is 
afraid to educate its subjects, lest per- 
adventure they should cease to see its 
utility, can not be regarded as a success. 
The question is, how can such a government 
be overthrown ? By constitutional methods ? 
What are they; and how are they to be em¬ 
ployed in a country where there is no liberty 
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of the press, and where the will of the 
autocrat is superior to any established law ? 
This last consideration makes life particularly 
uncertain in Russia, for, as Stepniak points 
out, no one is safe. Anybody may be exiled 
to Siberia or imprisoned by “ administrative 
procedure,” that is without trial; and it fre¬ 
quently occurs that people are exiled by 
mistake. They are taken up on suspicion, 
and punished, in place of others who have 
possibly escaped. When the mistake is dis¬ 
covered, rather than acknowledge it, the 
police allow their victims to remain under the 
delusion that they are suspected. There is a 
simplicity about such a system which has its 
grimly humorous side, and its drawbacks. 
Obviously, from Stepniak’s point of view, 
the only remedy is revolution. But again 
comes the question of how, where, and when. 
Towns there are none of sufficient importance 
to allow an urban insurrection much influence 
over a widely scattered rural population of 
eighty millions. A peasant war is out of 
the question. The army is the only vulner¬ 
able point in the empire; and this view, 
which many English students of the Russian 
revolutionary movement have taken all along, 
Stepniak fully adopts. 

This is the spirit which underlies the book. 
These are the practical suggestions that we 
can gather from it. They are hinted at rather 
than plainly laid before us, because the habit 
of writing for the censor is so strong with 
Russians that they have lost the power of 
expressing themselves openly. The Russian 
is allowed to discover between the lines the real 
meaning of apparently inoffensive sentences, 
in which the censor can find nothing to 
suppress. The first volume reads like a 
novel—very much better than the majority of 
novels—and is highly sensational. It is this 
sensational element which may possibly lead 
an Englishman to distrust the author’s 
vemoity. This is unfortunate, for there is 
very little exaggeration, if any; indeed, in 
some respects, Stepniak might have height¬ 
ened the colours and “piled on the agony” 
much more before he would have overstepped 
the boundaries of sober fact. The case of 
No. 39 is not at all imaginary. I myself 
knew a young lady in Moscow who had been 
guilty of the serious misdemeanour of found¬ 
ing a free school for poor children, whom she 
herself instructed in the elements of know¬ 
ledge. Whether she instilled into the minds 
of her pauper pupils the rudiments of Nihi¬ 
lism, or otherwise “compromised” herself, I 
never learned; I only knew that she mys¬ 
teriously disappeared, and I was informed 
that she had been fetched away from her 
father’s house one night by a party of police, 
nor have I heard of her since. Needless to 
say that the result to her parents (she 
was an only child) was disastrous. Russian 
friends of mine, by no means “advanced,” 
but sober members of the bureaucratic class, 
have told me they could not say at what 
hour or for what reason they might not be 
sent off to Siberia by administrative pro¬ 
cedure, without any vexatious ceremony. A 
feeling of insecurity is necessarily generated 
by such a condition of affairs, and this feeling 
frequently developes into an extraordinary 
recklessness, somewhat perplexing to the 
foreigner. 

The picture of Siberia which Stepniak 
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gives us differs materially from that held up 
in Dr. Lansdell’s interesting Through Siberia 
(see Academy, February 11, 1882). Dr. 
Lansdell saw everything through the rose- 
coloured spectacles of the official authorities, 
and everything was made nice for him on his 
way; for, as Stepniak truly says, the Russian 
Government dread foreign comment much 
more than native criticism. The latter can 
be suppressed, the former cannot. Besides, 
Russia likes to pose as an enlightened, 
humane, and civilising power. We have the 
authority of Prince Kropotkin on Stepniak’s 
side; but, of course, it is difficult to form a 
just estimate of a place from which so few 
ever manage to return. The vulgar brutalities 
that Mr. Lansdell looked for may not be 
practised; but there is no reason for dis¬ 
believing Stepniak’s description on that 
account, according to which the old, coarser 
methods have been replaced by a cruelty all 
the more oppressive because more refined. 
An interesting part in this section of the book 
is the description given of what is called a 
hunger strike. The prisoners resolutely starve 
themselves till the concessions they asked for 
are granted. This system implies an amount 
of heroism on the part of the prisoners worthy 
of the greatest admiration, and in the result 
reveals a refinement of cruelty among the 
officials bearing out the suggestion that the 
prison authorities have changed their methods. 

The chapters on education and the press 
are excellently written. Here and there the 
reader may perhaps stumble across a piece of 
unconscious exaggeration, but the main facts 
are correct. Education in Russia is a huge 
practical joke played by the government 
on a public whose sense of humour has not 
been sufficiently developed to appreciate 
the fun. The great object is how not to 
do it. Boys are sent to school to have their 
intellects fogged by mechanical exercises 
in Latin and Greek, so that by the time 
they arrive at man’s estate they may have 
lost the power of thinking independently. 
The article on the press is equally amusing. 
An instance is given of a daily paper at 
Tiflis which, owing to the decision of the 
government that all its proofs must be revised 
by the Moscow censor before going to press, 
can only appear once a year. There will also 
be found a chapter devoted to the commercial 
operation of Russian banks. But there is one 
great omission. What are we to Bay of a 
work on Russia under the Tzars that 
does not deal with the army? Perhaps 
Stepniak did not wish to advance matters. 
This chapter will probably appear in a later 
edition, when the army may be more ripe for 
discussion. 

Though the backbone of the book is com¬ 
posed of a series of letters published at 
intervals in the Times, the materials have 
been so well woven together that this fact is 
not apparent. Stepniak has been fortunate 
in securing the services of so good a master 
of English as Mr. Westall, whose translation 
is bright and readable. 

E. A. Bbayiet Hodoetts. 


The Renaissance in France. An Introductory 
Essay. By A. Tilley. (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press.) 

At the dose of what has long been among the 


classical histories of the Italian Renaissance, 
Yoigt insisted somewhat peremptorily on the 
relatively feeble interest of Humanism in the 
Latin lands, where it involved in some degree 
only the gradual restoration of a half-oblite¬ 
rated tradition compared with that of Germany 
or England, which had to overcome the pro- 
founder resistance of an alien race. Such a 
distinction, from the laborious historian of 
the most Latin land in Europe, savoured, 
perhaps, of the bias of a satiated specialist. 
But, Italy apart, and looking only to the 
opening phase of the movement, the fact is 
beyond question. Whether or not the shock 
of native and Humanist culture was more 
violent in Germany than in France, it had 
certainly evolved, soon after the year 1500, a 
far more striking discharge of literary elec¬ 
tricity. North of the Alps, at any rate, the 
genius of Rome proved most rapidly fertile 
where there was least of Roman blood. The 
descendants of the conquerors of Varus might 
show few very scrupulous scholars, few 
laborious compilers of Ciceronian phrases, but 
they were the first to turn mere antiquarianism 
into a vigorous original literature, and to 
create, if not a renascent Cicero and Plato, 
Terence and Lucian, at least no bad substitute 
for what might have been looked for if any of 
these, according to Frischlin’s pleasant fancy, 
had craved Pluto’s leave to “absent them 
from felicity awhile” for the study of the 
manners of the modern world. Neither 
France nor Spain could have offered Plato 
any “ Republic ” so congenial as the Utopia, 
nor Lucian any satirical dialogues so worthy 
of him as Hutton’s, nor Terence Latin 
comedies so much livelier than his own as the 
Mecastus and the Acolastus; nor even Horace 
any Odes so delicate and sparkling as those of 
Celtes. 

Time, however, had in store a splendid 
compensation for the relative tameness of the 
early French Renaissance. In England the 
main currents of national literature took a 
direction only partially determined by 
Humanist ideals; in Germany the Humanist 
movement abruptly succumbed to the tur¬ 
bulent offspring it had helped to “ hatch ”; 
France alone produced in Rabelais, the 
P16iade, and Montaigne, a literature which 
was at once steeped in Humanist culture, and 
profoundly national; while, by an equally 
rare good fortune, Protestantism itself, too 
often a very stepmother of the higher poetry, 
yielded in the hands of d’Aubigne and Du 
Bartas inspiration of a kind only to be 
paralleled in Milton. The connexion of 
France with Humanism was, like most in¬ 
timate unions, not to be judged by the iclat 
with which it opened, but by its potency in 
bringing to the birth what was most vigorous 
and original in each. 

This peculiarity of the French Renaissance 
makes Mr. Tilley’s Introductory Essay more 
valuable for what it promises than for what it 
actually performs. Dating the decisive 
opening of the movement at the accession of 
Francis, he proposes in a future work to 
write its history at large; and, in the mean¬ 
time, offers the present volume of two hundred 
small pages, which contains, besides a general 
discussion of the scope of the Renaissance, 
chapters on French mediaeval literature and 
learning, the early annals of the Paris press, 
and a tincture of political history. On the 


opening chapter space forbids us to say more 
than that anyone who defines the Renaissance 
as “ the transition from the mediaeval to the 
modern spirit,” owes his readers a far more 
exhaustive and luminous definition of these 
vague and pretentious terms than Mr. Tilley 
has given. And, to touch merely one detail, 
iB there not a certain obliquity in the sort of 
criticism which suggests that “ the Reforma¬ 
tion was not primarily a moral movement ” 
(we do not criticise the conclusion), because 
John Hawkins “ inaugurated the slave-trade,” 
and Ulrich Hutten wrote a treatise Be Guiaco 
not wholly inspired by a disinterested taste 
for natural history ? 

The late rector of Lincoln once prescribed for 
a young graduate who was bitten with the 
idea of writing a life of Selden: “Sit down for 
twenty years and read the whole contemporary 
literature through, and then you may begin to 
think of it.” It is this heroic ideal of scholar¬ 
ship, this generous prodigality of labour, that 
we miss in Mr. Tilley’s following chapters. 
His canon appears rather to be: “Read as 
much as possible of your immediate subject for 
yourself; for the collateral and introductory 
parts use the best text books, and get the 
highest authorities to look over your proofs.” 
No great book was ever written by that 
method. The present one certainly contains 
a fair first-hand study of the beginnings of 
the French Renaissance, but we should not 
suspect Mr. Tilley of being on very intimate 
terms with that of Germany, England, or 
even Italy. He deals too exclusively with 
one country, and with one city. The exces¬ 
sively long chapter on French mediaeval 
literature—the close of which is by a bad 
piece of construction treated over again in 
the last chapter—hardly compensates for the 
singular neglect of the Italian Renaissance, 
the foundation, in spite of all local differences, 
of the Renaissance everywhere else. Scarcely 
a hint is given of its relatively immense 
contributions to the presses and the libraries 
of Paris, long before the golden days of 
Francis ;—of Bescaccio’s Fall of Princes, and 
the Decameron itself, of Poggio’s Facetiae, 
—one of the very earliest Parisian prints— 
and Aeneas Silvius’s striking tale of Euryalus 
and Lucrece; of Filelfo’s Satires, and the 
Eclogues of Petrarch and Baptista Mar: ttta- 
nus ; of Valla’s Be Elegantia Linguae Latinae, 
—a classic manual in every country to which 
Humanism penetrated. The whole ohapter 
on mediaeval learning, again, though good in 
its way, is rather unsympathetic, and fails to 
distinguish the veins of positive and fruitful 
knowledge which were interfused in the mass 
of arid speculation, and which had more to 
do with the birth of Humanism than Human¬ 
ism was at all willing to allow. The influ¬ 
ence of Paris University certainly, on the 
whole, told heavily against the new learning; 
but, as the mother of the entire university 
system of Germany, its share in Vienna and 
even Erfurt is as real, though less palpable, 
than in Cologne and Louvain. Through 
Gerson’s great predecessor, Langenstein, who 
was scarcely less remarkable as a mathema¬ 
tician than as a theologian, Paris had indeed 
directly shared in the establishment of the 
first, the earliest of all transalpine universities 
to court the new learning, though it is true 
the courtship did not lead to a permanent 
union. Strangely meagre, too, are the 
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glimpses at the provincial life of France, 
■which at so many points affected the chequered 
career of the French Renaissance: literary 
Lyons, already preparing to bo a fit sojourn 
for Dolet and Rabelais; Toulouse, to which 
i-he iram°rtal Obscurity of Cologne was light 
itself; Touraine, where Jean Fouquet was 
bringing painting to the servico of the Renais¬ 
sance of letters; Orleans, where Nicholas 
Beraldus, the cherished friend of Erasmus and 
the master of Dolet, professed law in a fashion 
which inspired so stout a Humanist as Badius 
to hail mm as the future purger of the 
“ sacrae leges.” 

Space forbids further detail. We should 
be sorry to convey the impression that Mr. 
Tilley’s book does not contain much hard and 
honest reading, and careful, though not very 
original or striking, exposition. Our quarrel 
with it is not that it is not all that it 
pretends to be, but that it does not “pre¬ 
tend” to be much more than it is. It is 
the sort of history which men conceive in a 
genial moment over a volume of Rabelais 
(with or without the “bottle of Chablis”) 
and carry out industriously enough, with 
much turning over of text-books and dipping 
into original texts, but with little of the pro¬ 
longed effort of combined intellect and imagi¬ 
nation, tick in die Geschielite hintin zu leben, 
of which alone great histories are bom. At 
the same time we sincerely trust that Mr. 
Tilley’s somewhat doubtful promise of a sequel 
may sooner or later—only, in the name of 
Horace and Pattison, not too soon—bo ful¬ 
filled. C. H. Herfobd. 


Studies Re-studied. Historical Sketches. 

From original sources. By Alex. C. Ewald. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

The authors are always grumbling at tho 
publishers for pushing their books, like quack 
medicines, by labelling them with vulgar and 
bombastic titles. But the publishers know 
best. Between them and tho public there 
exists a secret understanding, as between 
business men, into which the man of ideas 
cannot enter. A few readers—myself among 
them—would have at once settled down to a 
courageous study of “ Historical Sketches 
from original sources,” and at least have 
given it a fair trial. But then wo are few, 
and mostly shabby folk who read but do not 
buy, while the Mob Regnant would have 
spumed the horrid dry rubbish. “ Studies 
Re-studied,” “Patches Re-patched,” “Heel¬ 
taps Re-tapped ”—we catch the useful hint at 
once. As the puff has it, “ Reader, do you 
suffer from ”—well, a sort of sinking feeling at 
times, as though for very decency’s sako you 
ought to read something more solid than 
novels ? If so, try our new Historical Pre¬ 
paration—warranted solid ingredients—agree¬ 
ably flavoured—recommended to ladies— 
children like it, &c. And so long as the 
buying public demand this stuff so long must 
the authors supply it; and it is really very 
good of the publishers to mark the goods in 
plain figures, that we who do not like them 
may leave them alone, which is precisely 
what we are about to do here. Tho Many- 
throated never reads the Academt ; those who 
do want cither accurate learning, though 
sometimes couched in barbarous German, or 
else fine writing, even though it be about 


trifles. They do not want Studies Re-studied, 
or to hear more about them than that they 
are what they are, namely, magazine articles 
of the usual popular style. A few lines in 
proof of this, and no more need be said. 

Yet, to prevent misunderstanding, be it 
understood that all this implies no impertinent 
reflections on Mr. Ewald. His papers are 
an undoubted success, and cleverly adapted 
to their purpose. What is more, they each 
contain a core, often small enough, of unpub¬ 
lished matter, which we account for thus. 
Mr. Ewald is evidently connected with the 
Record Office or British Museum, and in the 
course of his researches he picks out any 
interesting little document. These we should 
have welcomed in Notes and Queries or in 
a brief communication to some historical 
society. Instead of this, he has woven round 
each the flimsy meshes of a Neo-Macaulay 
essay—the motley tissue of flippancy, smart¬ 
ness, familiarity, irrelevancy, and random 
errors which the slaves of fashion try to enjoy 
under the name of popular writing. I only 
wish I could read it through, for there are 
many interesting facts, and very carefully 
worked out, embedded in the work. For 
instance, the minutes of the council of 
October 22, 1688, are of great value; and the 
paper on “ The Rye House Plot” throws new 
light on a difficult question. 

Not to pick and choose, let us take the 
first paper, “ A bas les Juifs,” and from one 
learn all. In this history of the Jews in 
England I have not found anything new of 
any moment, and it is apparently founded on 
theoldworkofDr.Tovey. It begins with three 
pages of the old leading article on the modem 
Jewry, which recurs in the daily papers when¬ 
ever a Hebrew of note is murdered or enno¬ 
bled. Then comes the obsolete enquiry, 
which smacks of Tovey and his times, as to 
our Jews in Phoenician and Roman days. 
Mr. Ewald thinks the Roman legions con¬ 
tained many Jewish recruits, and that “it 
is probable ” Caesar’s Jews settled in Britain. 
“ A curious discovery supports this assertion.” 
In the seventeenth century was dug up “in 
Mark Lane (the place where the Romans ”— 
why the Romans?—“used to barter their 
goods, now called Mark Lane) a strange 
Roman brick,” with “ a bas-relief represent¬ 
ing Samson driving the foxes into a field of 
com.” Then follows some childish rumina¬ 
tions of old Leland about the wanderers from 
the destruction of Jerusalem recording in 
London the story of their deliverance from 
tho Philistines. Note that this brick tale 
is here inserted as history. Leland is 
merely quoted afterwards as “commenting” 
on it. I suspect the whole affair comes 
from Leland. If so, it should have been 
thus stated, and the reader would lay the 
Samson nonsense to Leland, and not to 
Mr. Ewald, as he may now fairly do. If 
better authority, or even the brick itself, 
exists, we ought to have been told. At any 
rate, I feel pretty certain that if I saw that 
brick I should find it only represented 
Bacchus and his pards, or Acteon and his 
hounds. In fact, there is not the tiniest shred 
of proof of a Cesarian Jewry ; it rests on the 
old-fashioned historians’ mania for beginning 
before the beginning. But these offhand 
random remarks arc innocent compared with the 
perniciously wanton remarks which follow 


next. “By many antiquaries and ethn¬ 
ologists”—thus he dignifies a few muddled 
fumblers— 

“ it is supposed that the Welsh are the descend¬ 
ants of those Jews who at this time found a 
home in the Principality. [Not a word of 
protest or doubt—indeed he goes on to bolster 
up this monstrosity on his own account.] 
Certainly the physical attributes of the 
Welsh—their dark hair, olive complexion, and 
often beaky noses—favour this theory, whilst 
their language possesses numerous words of 
Hebrew origin, not to say anything of the 
corruption of purely Judaio patronymics, such 
as Levi’s-son into Lewis, David’s-son into 
Davis, and Jonah’s-son into Jones.” 

After this precious display of erudition, he 
skips gaily off to the Saxon period, leaving 
these pestilent errors to incubate in the mind of 
the light reader, like the butterfly which has 
just deposited nine eggs on my pet nastur¬ 
tium. Of course, one feels that Mr. Ewald 
does not seriously mean what he says (if he 
did, I would ask how he explains Williams)— 
in fact, knows just nothing at all on the 
subject; but he purloins these frantic ravings 
from some old book or other and—well any¬ 
thing will do to pad an article. As I know 
of no lower depth to which critical imbecility 
can fall than Ten-Tribism, I am ashamed to 
drag these matters into a serious review, and 
will not pursue the Jews and their volatile 
chronicler any further. 

Among the many flattering notices of Mr. 
Ewald’s previous works which appear on a 
flyleaf, the Academy is conspicuously absent. 
May it remain so. I should indeed be vexed 
if any words of mine were ever quoted in 
praise or even condonation of a historical 
method which I reasonably condemn, and that 
conveyed in a style which I detest. After 
all, it is as easy to do the right thing as the 
wrong, if one knows oneself. Let him who 
has access to facts record them carefully, 
arrange them logically and handily—no false 
shame about drudgery—it is a grand work, 
and needs no flashy padding to set it off. 
Then let him who can—and nobody else— 
weigh those facts, reason on them, and draw 
conclusions. Lastly, let him who has the 
bright fancy and the graceful pen of the 
ready writer familiarise, popularise, re-present, 
and bring home to our minds those facts and 
conclusions, at once teaching us and enter¬ 
taining. Then would dawn the literary mil- 
lenium, when every cobbler should stick to 
his own particular last, when the grand work 
of recording human history should go steadily 
on—and Mr. Ewald, too, should help, as I 
am sure he well can—when no more bad 
books should be written, and the ignoble army 
of reviewers be improved off the face of the 
land. E. Purcell. 


THE HXBBEBT LECTURES, 1885. 

Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle Paul o 
the Development of Christianity. Delivere 
in London and Oxford, in April and May, 
1885. By Otto Pfleiderer. Translated by 
J. Frederick Smith. (Williams & Norgate.) 

While our English divines are congratulating 
themselves on the death and burial of the 
Tiibingen theology, German theologians of 
the liberal school, like Prof. Pfleiderer, seem 
to be quietly going their way, quite uncon- 
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scious of any such melancholy event having 
taken place. Not, of course, that Prof. 
Pfleiderer is a blind follower of Baur, or 
adopts, without modification, all his conclu¬ 
sions. He only believes, as many others do, 
that it was that great scholar, 

“ distinguished equally for his learning, his 
critical acumen, and his constructive genius, 
who first succeeded in for ever scattering the 
thick mists of traditional illusion which had 
settled over the early years of our religion, and 
in obtaining a connected and critically estab¬ 
lished view of the actual development of 
primitive Christianity, and especially of the 
decisive part Paul took therein. However, 
much,” he adds, “ there may be in the results 
of his labours to correct in detail, at all events 
they supply the solid groundwork upon which 
the scientific examination of primitive Christi¬ 
anity has been since building.” 

These words, occurring near the close of 
Prof. Pfleiderer’s last lecture, at once express 
the spirit in which he has worked, and indicate 
the line of thought he has followed. The first 
lecture, accordingly, puts before us the first 
Christian church and the Apostle Paul in their 
profound antagonism to one another; and, 
while protesting against any such extreme 
view as would make Paul virtually the founder 
of Christianity, at the same time maintains 
that without him it would never have assumed 
the character of 4 universal religion. This, 
of course, is to reject the mythical history of 
Peter as contained in the Acts; yet the 
Hibbert lecturer considers that the account of 
the Council of Jerusalem in the Acts is not 
inconsistent with the statements of Paul in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, but rather that 
the two supplement one another. Paul’s 
conversion, it need scarcely be said, is 
treated from a purely naturalistic point of 
view, unless, indeed, the supernatural shall 
be thought to be saved by the remark that 
however that event is to be explained, and 
quite apart from the hypothesis of an 
“ objective Christophany,” it remains certain 
“ that it was God who in the soul of Paul 
caused a light to shine to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” And as the conversion is 
psychologically explicable in connexion with 
Paul’s life, so is his doctrinal system assumed 
to rest on the basis of his early Pharisaic 
training. This subject is ably dealt with in 
the second lecture, in which it is shown that 
Paul simply adopted the Rabbinical theory of 
substitutionary atonement, according to which 
the sufferings of the good were always 
believed to have a vicarious efficacy, con¬ 
necting, it, however, with the doctrine of the 
disciples’ union, through faith, with the risen 
Christ, by which all believers become “ sons 
of God.” Christ was, in Paul’s view, the 
celestial man, the antithesis of the earthly 
Adam. But whether Paul over calls him 
“ without reserve ‘ God who is over all * ” is 
at least a disputed and disputable point; and 
the passages cited by Prof. Pfleiderer 
[1 Cor. viii, 5 (? 6 ); 2 Cor. iv. 4 (? 6 )] in 
support of this reading of Rom. ix. do not 
seem to have any decided bearing on the 
question. 

From “the Conflict of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles and the Jewish Christians,” which 
forms the subject of his third lecture, 
Prof. Pfleiderer now passes on to treat in the 
fourth of “the Reconciliation of Paulinism 


and Jewish Christianity.” And here several 
important books of the New Testament come 
under discussion, with results not easily 
reconcileable with the comfortable theory that 
the Tiibingen theology is dead. The Apoca¬ 
lypse is not, indeed, regarded as representing 
the views of the extreme Judaists—circum¬ 
cision, for instance, is never insisted on— 
nor is it the work of the Apostle John. 
Its Christology is closely akin to Paul’s, 
and had its origin at Rome in Pauline 
influences; but its antagonism to the extreme 
Paulinists, and even to the Apostle Paul him¬ 
self, is, nevertheless, very strongly marked. 
On this last point, indeed, Prof. Pfleiderer 
might have expressed himself more decidedly 
than he does, for in saying that Paul’s con¬ 
demnation of eating things sacrificed to idols 
is completely ignored by the author of the 
Apocalypse, he seems himself to forget that 
almost in the same breath in which Paul for¬ 
bade this indulgence (1 Cor. x. 21), in the case 
of public festivals to the gods, he practically 
sanctioned it when he said, “ Whatsoever is 
set before you, eat,” and that at the table of 
an unbeliever. With the Apocalypse, as in¬ 
dicating the same tendency, though there is 
here to be found no trace of the Pauline 
Christology, must bo taken the Epistle of 
James, in which Prof. Pfleiderer certainly does 
not hesitate to see a direct attack on Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

Particularly interesting from this point of 
view is the treatment of the Gospels. The 
lecturer sets little value on the tradition which 
ascribes our second gospel, indirectly, to the 
Apostle Peter, whose interpreter Mark is said 
to have been. On the contrary, this work, with 
its depreciation of the Twelve, and especially 
of Peter, is distinctly the Pauline gospel. Not 
the less, however, may it have come from the 
pen of Mark; Paul’s companion, who was with 
him during his imprisonment. The Gospel of 
Mark was thus “ a reply to the glorification 
of the Twelve in the Apocalypse, at the cost 
of the Apostle to the Heathen,” but was 
itself replied to by Jewish Christianity, in the 
Gospel according to Matthew. The Gospel of 
Luke was, of course, the gospel of reconcilia¬ 
tion. The Epistle to the Hebrews and that 
to Bamibas, as well as tho deutero-Pauline 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, fall 
now to be treated under the head of “ Paulinism 
and Agnosticism ”; while the sixth and last 
lecture traces, in the Epistle of Clement, the 
Pastoral Epistles, and the pseudo-Ignatius, the 
transformation of Paulinism into Catholicism, 
discusses the perversion of Paulinism in 
Augustine, and its re-appearance in Luther, 
and distinguishes its eternal from its perish¬ 
able elements. 

This brief summary, it may be hoped, will 
sufficiently indicate that these lectures contain 
a great deal of very interesting and valuable 
matter. If they are necessarily a little 
superficial in their treatment, they will still 
be welcome to many as containing a restate¬ 
ment, in a shorter and more popular form, 
of tho views worked out in greater detail in 
the author’s well-known treatise on Paulinism. 
Prof. Pfleiderer, as an independent critic, has 
not shrunk from applying the principles of 
the Tubingen theology to a fresh investiga¬ 
tion of the early Christian records; and the 
results at which he has arrived, whether they 
shall be accepted in their entirety or not, 


must be examined with the respect always 
due to learning, ability, and candour. The 
book, I may add, if showing no extraordinary 
insight into the mind of the great apostle to 
the Gentiles, at least offers us an intelligent 
criticism of his doctrinal system; and, if it 
cannot boast any special charms of style, it 
is, nevertheless, written in excellent English, 
which stands in no need of the apology made 
for it in the first lecture. On the title-page, 
however, it is said that the work is “ trans¬ 
lated by J. Frederick Smith,” from whieh it 
would seem that we have not the lectures 
exactly as they were delivered. However 
that may be, thanks are due to the Hibbert 
trustees for this important addition to their 
valuable series of lectures. 

Robert B. Drummond. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Ill-tempered Cousin. By Mrs. Elliot. 

In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Heir Presumptive. By Florence Manyat. 

In 3 vols. (White.) 

Mrs. Hollyer. By Georgians M. Craik. In 

3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Mother Barling. By A. S. Bewicke. (Field 

& Tuer.) 

The Cabman's Daughter. (Maxwell.) 

A Summer Bay-Dreamer. By Julian Ord. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Mas. Elliot made her mark some time ago as 
a bright and amusing writer of travel. She 
has a rich talent for description, and possesses 
a happy faculty of drawing out the romantic 
associations of old-word places. We do not 
think she was well advised in straying out of 
tho path in which she had won distinction 
into the realm of fiction. As a novel The 
Ill-tempered Cousin is disfigured by serious 
blemishes. The characters have a general 
lack of reality, and the narrative is somewhat 
disjointed. On the other hand, there are 
descriptive passages of much intrinsic merit, 
and in Mrs. Elliot’s happiest manner, though 
they impede the action and occupy a dispro¬ 
portionate space. We may instance her 
picture of Twickenham as it was in the days 
when Swift found Pope and his favourite 
spaniel upon the trim-kept lawn. Or, again, 
the sketches of the Berkshire scenery sur¬ 
rounding Lady Danvers’ house are refreshing. 
But to terminate the view from this Berkshire 
house with “ a wide-stretching level horizon, 
high above which rolled the sea,” is taking a 
considerable liberty with geography. “ The 
Ill-tempered Cousin ” who gives her name to 
the book is the daughter of an Anglo-Indian 
and of a “Brahmin Princess.” Of course, 
Miss Escott is gifted with a fatal beauty, 
besides being full of waywardness and strange 
impulse. She falls in love at first sight with 
the hero, who strikes us as a very irreso¬ 
lute and procrastinating young man. Mr. 
Maitland is forbiddden to return her affection 
by a vulgar and unreasonable mother. Much 
as the great historian of the Decline and Fall, 
Mr. Maitland “ sighs like a lover and obeys 
like a child." Gibbon, however, did not 
leave a broken heart and a mortified spirit 
behind him. Unsophisticated Miss Escott is 
naturally unable to understand her English 
lover’s temporising, and is maddened, more- 
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over, by anonymous hints proceeding from a 
very disagreeable person who herself worships 
the hero, and adopts a very direct way of 
expressing her passion. The inevitable con¬ 
clusion is not a very satisfactory one, but 
Mrs. Elliot manages it fairly well. There is 
a pleasant English girl given to climbing 
trees in strong contrast with her Ill-tempered 
Cousin; and the humour which lights up her 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain does not 
desert Mrs. Elliot in her description of Mr. 
"Winter, the zealous musician, speculator and 
hunter after bric-a-brac. But we have too 
much of his broken and Teutonic English. 

In The Heir Preemptive Miss Florence 
Marryat gives us another of her fluently 
written novels. The idea worked out is a 
tolerably familiar one. A girl with naturally 
affectionate instincts is schooled into an arti¬ 
ficial cynicism by a worldly mother, and 
marries a man for his title whom she knows 
to be incapable of giving her love. In Miss 
Marryat’s language Miss Ford declares herself 
with some vigour, and sufficient vulgarity, 
“not one of those spooney girls who are 
always talking about love, and men, and 
kisses and all that kind of rubbish ”—a state¬ 
ment which rather confounds her father, a 
rimple old Indian officer. But as Lady Mount- 
arron, and abandoned to ennui, she has the 
overmastering need of love dangerously 
suggested to her by his lordship’s cousin, The 
Heir Presumptive. The part Mr. Brooke 
plays is hardly creditable to his manliness or 
nis gratitude. Fortunately, lingering good 
feeling and the recollection of her father save 
Lady Mountcarron at the critical moment. 
Her lover, too, is brought to a sense of the 
irreparable injury he was about to inflict 
upon her by a timely experience. Miss 
Marryat is never scrupulous about extra¬ 
ordinary incidents and situations to serve her 
purpose. Having got the lovers so far, and 
having set their feet in a slippery path of 
duty, the next thing, of course, is to get rid 
of Lord Mountcarron, and reward them for 
their virtue and their patience. Miss Marryat 
goes about this in a very prompt and cold¬ 
blooded manner. A hunting accident is an 
expedient always ready to hand. So Lord 
Mountcarron is mounted upon an ill-tempered 
beast which conveniently bolts with him over 
the edge of a chalk-pit, and the lovers have 
their reward. Apparently the reader is in¬ 
tended to draw a moral from this conclusion. 
But we do not think that the story is likely 
to work in the interests of morality. Miss 
Marryat’s sentiment strikes a false note, and 
her cynicism is hardly refined. 

The author of Godfrey Heletone intro¬ 
duces us to a large gathering of young 
people in a hospitable country house. As the 
party is allowed considerable freedom, and 
conveniently divided up into pairs, a good 
many incipient flirtations soon begin. Mr. 
Keith Hollyer, a young giant with a taste 
for poetry, who is going out to seek his 
fortune in the Californian gold fields, is the 
best of the men, and bis simple and ingenuous 
character is certainly well drawn. Who will 
win this prize ? Such is the question we 
naturally put to ourselves, and the title of 
the novel suggests. We are not kept long in 
suspense about an answer. But a dangerous 
Will o’ the Wisp in the person of Miss Sylvia 


Shepton comes athwart the course of true 
love. While Mr. Hollyer is away in America, 
the object of his devotion, who has some of 
the characteristics of Becky Sharp, very 
adroitly builds up her fortunes. He returns 
to find her a fashionable widow, and fights 
against the disillusionment as obstinately as 
he can. Then Mr. Hollyer, with all the 
clumsiness inherent in his sex, pours out the 
tale of his sorrows into Miss St. John’s ear, 
a confidence which she finds provoking for 
more reasons than one. However, misunder¬ 
standings are ultimately cleared up. It may 
be gathered from this that the story makes no 
pretence to a plot. But the characters, 
though slight, are not unskilfully delineated; 
and the novel, which is written with con¬ 
siderable freshness, is redeemed from the 
commonplace by one or two touches of genuine 
cleverness. 

“ This story,” so Miss Bewicke adds in con¬ 
clusion, “ the critics must condemn as written 
with a purpose.” A good deal of fiction of no 
mean order has, however, been written with 
a purpose. But it is alwaj s exposed to the 
risk of the author unduly subordinating plot 
and character to the moral which has to be 
conveyed. Miss Bewicke has not altogether 
escaped this danger. As a work of fiction her 
story can hardly be successful. As a piece of 
special pleading it is not ill calculated to enlist 
sympathy against the testamentary power 
which allows a man, under certain circum¬ 
stances, to dispose of his children’s guardian¬ 
ship without reference to the mother. Miss 
Bewicke constructs an extreme case, and 
Lady Clara Hastings certainly appears to give 
all possible hostages to fortune. Apart from 
this the Hon. John Portsdown and the typical 
old Family Lawyer are agreeable characters 
enough. But we have a low opinion of Mr. 
Snagger’s astuteness. The book is brightly 
written; but to compare the heroine at one 
time to Lionardo da Vinci’s Medusa, and 
at another to Guido’s Beatrice Cenci, will 
produce in most people a contradictory im¬ 
pression. 

The Cabman's Daughter cannot boast of 
much originality or much ingenuity of plot, 
but it is a pleasantly written little book. The 
Reverend Jabez Judge and his daughter, who 
deserts the hero in order to fling herself into 
into the arms of his father, are conventional 
but exaggerated portraits, and the attached 
housekeeper, who addresses her master as “a 
gooseberry-eyed old Don Juan,” somewhat 
exceeds even the freedom of speech indulged 
in by her class. The hero himself is saved, 
at the last moment, from throwing himself 
over "Waterloo Bridge by a cabman, who seems 
rather out of place in the ranks. The cure 
which the cabman’s admonitions had begun is 
completed by his daughter, and Mr. Storam is 
led into the paths of a truer religion and a 
sincerer love by the same agency. Things are 
then set right by the prompt intervention of 
a paralytic stroke which delivers Mr. Storam, 
senior, from his entanglements and reconciles 
him to his son. 

Mr. Ord insists, in rather an obscure pre¬ 
face, that his three stories are studies taken 
from life, “ the life we banish from the stage 
and from the novel as lacking interest and 
dramatic force to-day.” After this, it is rather 
disappointing to find that Mr. Ord’s themes 


are the most common-place of fiction, and 
that his treatment is only singular in an 
attempt to deck them out in semi-philosophical 
trappings. To take the second story, we are 
beset at the beginning with a prolix explana¬ 
tion, which is no explanation, of what is 
meant by force of character. Than this 
quality, or rather something very much like 
its reverse, is illustrated in a Mr. Reginald 
Eden. The other stories have similarly dis¬ 
cursive prolegomena. Mr. Ord once chides 
himself “for arguing, or rather non-arguing, 
in a circle.” There is a good deal of this in 
the book. His descriptions of scenery, how¬ 
ever, would not be so much amiss if they were 
not laborious enough to suggest the estate 
agent’s catalogue. A little selection and 
elimination is greatly wanted. 

C. E. Dawhss. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

La Marine Franpaiee sous Louie XVI. Par 
A. Moireau. (Paris: Hachette.) If a historian 
were to write anew the grand deed-roll of the 
British navy, he might find little difficulty in 
dividing his story into three periods. These 
epochs of development would fairly correspond 
with those of a man's life growth, if, with 
George Eliot, we remember that natural growth 
eludes the barriers of system. Thus, the first 
period—infancy—would end in the earlier Tudor 
reigns, comprehending some six hundred years 
of slow advancement, from the time when the 
king owned only his “ esnecca ” (as seems pro¬ 
bable) to that in which he had a small squadron 
of well-built “ king's ships.” Then we were, 
as Shakspere words it, “that nook-shotten 
isle of Albion.” The end of the second era 
might safely be placed at the Revolution, 
embracing roughly two hundred years. It 
was the transition stage of youth, when growth 
became somewhat erratio and when the expe¬ 
riences and responsibilities of “ plantations ” and 
an over-sea trade were first felt. Lastly we 
have the time of steady increase of strength and 
march of mind, betokening no break of con¬ 
tinuity or of progress—namely, the age of man¬ 
hood, not yet at its climax, we trust. Thus the 
secretof our naval strength is manifest. Steady 
growth, though slow, has been England’s motto 
for centuries, and she still wears it on her 
crown of glory. When we turn to the French 
navy the case is different, and M. Moireau 
places the truth before us when he writes: 

“ L’histoire de notre marine nous offre done, an 
lieu du dereloppement continu qui a porte la marine 
anglaise au point de perfection ou l'ont vue arriver 
les temps modemes, une eerie altemee de periodee 
brillantes et d’edipses plus ou moins prolong6ea.” 
Richelieu, with ambitious purposes invi ew, 
set about forming a state navy on a perman¬ 
ent basis; but what he had accomplished 
was completely wrecked by the neglect of bis 
successor, the "red” cardinal. Colbert’s elabo¬ 
rate plans and skilful organisation were car¬ 
ried on and worked out by nis son, only to totter 
into ruin when placed under the care of Pont- 
chartrain and Fleury. So things continued. 
The Treaty of Paris left Great Britain in the 
plenitude of her power, with a fleet formidable 
enough to support increasing commerce and 
an expanding colonial empire—a contrast to the 
shrunken feebleness of her rival. But under 
Louis XVI. a resurrection took place, for 
which Choiseul and Sartines deserve the greatest 
credit. It was, as our anthor remarks, 
only a brilliant and ephemeral revival of the 
navy of the “ Grand Roi,” yet French naval 
officers of to-day point back with pride to the 
time of Snffren and De Grasse as the period when 
their navy attained its acme of glory and im¬ 
portance. English writers have rather neglected 
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the history of our naval war with France and her 
subsequent allies from 1778 to 1783. Perhaps 
it is because they have been so much occupied 
in discussing the question of “ breaking 
the line,” and in criticising the tactics 
of various admirals, that the broader stra¬ 
tegical value of events occurring simulta¬ 
neously on five sea-theatres of war has been 
overlooked. Yet to strategy rather than to 
tactics, may we not say, historical importance 
attaches, for the latter science is in a Btate of 
constant modification, while strategy contains 
lessons for the future which are ever new. M. 
Moireau’s book is an excellent introduction to 
a study of this war, taking, as it does, a brief 
bat comprehensive and interesting oonspectus 
of the different “ campagnes.” From home 
waters, where the first shots were fired, we pass 
to D’Estaing and Howe on the American coast, 
and then to the longer struggle in the West 
Indies between Rodney, Hood, and Byron, and 
their antagonists, De Guichen, De Grasse and 
Lamotte-Picquet. Whence, noting affairs at 
Gibraltar, the reader is taken to the doings of 
the Bailli de Suffren, the first French sailor of 
his time. In Indian waters he fought five 
successive battles with the gallant Sir Edward 
Hughes during the spaoe of seventeen months, 
and, by his indefatigable exertions, preserved 
to France her Indian settlements of to-day. A 
capital portrait of Suffren forms the frontis¬ 
piece of the book, and the author does not 
hesitate to compare the genius of Nelson, “ oe 
Suffren anglais,” with that of the Bailli 
Speaking of De Grasse, M. Moireau says: 

“ II avait pour principals quality une admirable 
intrepidity, une bravoure k touts (preuve. Ses 
marina d indent de Ini, faisant allusion 4 sa haute 
taille, “ M. l’amiral De Grasse a six pleda: mais 
il a six pieds on pouoe lea jours de be taille.’ ” 

This irresistibly recalls Gillray’s early carica¬ 
ture. Again, in remarking on some of 
d’Bstaing’s lost opportunities, our author 
writes: 

“De Suffren aurait attaquf hardiment, mais il 
avait prtoisement lea quailt^a qui faisaient d£faut 
4 d’Estaing: il savait oeer & propoe, et ne reculait 
pas devant lea plus lourdes reaponsibilit£a du com- 
mandement." 

And in commenting on the admiralship (if we 
may coin the word) of Rodney and other 
English officers, H. Moireau displays a candid 
judgment—free from bias, and untainted by 
partisan feeling. Altogether we have a plea¬ 
sant, useful volume, which ought not to be 
despised even by students who nave mastered 
Captain Chevalier’s elaborate Histoire, and the 
many other French works on the same war. 

Bibliotheca Normannica. Herausgegeben von 
H. Sucbier. III. Die Lais der Marie de France. 
Yon K. Warnke. (Halle: Niemeyer; London: 
Nutt.) We have sometimes protested—not we 
hope in any unsoholarly sprit—against the 
very common habit of re-editing texts, early 
French and other, which are already available 
to the student, when so great a mass of matter 
still remains in manuscript This process does 
not affect the edition which Herr Warnke has 
produced (under Prof. Suohier’s editorship, and 
with a literary introduction on the subjects of 
the volume signed by Herr Kohler) of the well- 
known Lais of Marie. It is true that Roque¬ 
fort’s edition of that poetess is of mnch value 
intrinsic and other. It was one of the earliest 
fruits of nineteenth century interest in mediaeval 
poetry. It came into the hands and excited the 
attention of Goethe and Scott; and its two neat 
volumes, with their elegant and conventional 
frontispieces (we have never ourselves under¬ 
stood how that wreath of very fat roses sat so 
undisturbedly on the brow of the Amante 
after her rough journey up the bill), will not 
soon be displaced from the shelves of those who 
love literature and know what literature means. 
But it is nearly seventy years old, it has long 


been out of print, it does not pretend to be a 
critical edition of all the MSS., and its loose 
and somewhat commonplace modern French 
version, is, to say the least, superfluous and 
sometimes irritating. Prof. Suchier must fight 
out for himself the battle with M. Gaston Paris, 
which he half indicates in his preface. For 
our part we shall say nothing more about his 
remarks than that they confirm us in an opinion 
long since held, that the effort to mark off 
dialects in Mediaeval literature with hard and 
fast divisions is, if not a fundamentally erroneous 
one, certainly more prodnetiveof logomachy and 
lost labour than of any solid gain to letters. 
The edition itself deserves to be well-spoken 
of. The fact that one hand is responsible for 
the text and the apparatus criticus, and another 
for the comparative and so far literary part of 
the introduction is “ for thoughts ” ; but as it is 
nothing new there is no need to dwell on it. 
We gather from some words of Herr Warnke’s 
that yet another hand is going to re-edit the 
Fables and (we suppose) the Purgatory. Judging 
from a habit which we cannot but think a very 
mistaken one, a really literary introduction to 
the whole, of the critical rather than the merely 
erudite kiud, must not be expected. But even 
without this, a new, handsome and scholarly 
issue of a work so charming in itself and so impor¬ 
tant in French literary history as Marie’s can 
only be welcomed. 

Le Fiabe di Carlo Qozzi. A cura di Ernesto 
Masi. (Bologna: Zaniohelli.) Students of the 
Italian drama will weloome this collection of 
forgotten plays. Count Carlo Goad, the anta¬ 
gonist of Goldoni, and like him a popular 
dramatist in eighteenth-oentury Venice, has 
not shared the lasting fame of his great rival. 
After some years of brilliant suooess, both he 
and his fairy plays were completely forgotten in 
Italy. The present selection of his best bur¬ 
lesques is the first reprint from the original 
edition of 1797—now a very soaroe work. To 
many Gozzi will be best known by the praises 
of Goethe and Tieck, and the translation of 
his “Turandot,” executed by Schiller for toe 
Weimar stage. But now, at last, he is revived 
in a manner befitting the earnestness of modem 
Italian research, ana reoeives full justice at the 
hands of Sig. MasL The critical and bio¬ 
graphical essay serving as Preface to the 
collection is a masterly piece of work—the 
result of much learning and analysis arranged 
in the pleasantest form. We see Gozzi in 
relation to his times, and—by the light of con¬ 
temporary judgment in Italy and abroad—are 
helped to an appreciation of his true place in 
literature. Scraps, too, are given from the 
Venetian's unpublished memoirs, Memorie 
Inutili; and these are no less curious and 
wonderful than the whimsical plays that sent 
Goldoni into voluntary exile, and—for some 
years—banished his realistic comedy from the 
Venetian stage. 

Herb Patti. Kiras, of the Realschule at 
Kempten (Bavaria), sends us a “Programm” 
entitled William Forrest's Leben und Werke 
(Kempten: Kosel), which is a model of 
laborious and scholarly research. William 
Forrest was an English poetaster of the six¬ 
teenth century, who gained some oelebrity by 
his verses on subjects of religious controversy. 
His "Hystorye of Grysflde the Seoonde,” a 
parallel between the lives of Katharine of 
Aragon and Griselda, was edited in 1876 for 
the Boxburghe Club by the Rev. W. D. Macray, 
together with “An Oration Consolatory to 
Marye our Queene,” by the same author. The 
remainder of Forrest’s writings, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few short specimens, exist only in 
MS. Herr Kiene has given a careful account 
of these works, and a summary of the few 
facts that are known respecting Forrest’s life. 
Although Forrest’s compositions are destitute 
of literary merit, they seem, from Herr Kiene’s 


quotations, to possess considerable historical 
interest, and on that ground would be worth 
printing. 

The excellent series of “Englische Spraoh- 
und Literaturdenkmale,” edited by Prof. 
Vollmoller, of Gottingen, and published by 
Henninger, of Heilbronn, was begun with Miss 
Toulmin Smith’s edition of Oorboduc. The 
seoond volume, whioh is now before us, consists 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, edited, with intro¬ 
duction and notes, by Dr. Albrecht Wagner, 
privatdocent at Erlangen. The text chosen for 
reproduction is the first edition of 1590, which 
has been reprinted literatim, with the variants 
of the editions of 1592 and 1605 at the foot of 
the page. The introduction of forty pages gives 
an elaborate account of the sources of the play, 
and of the relative value of the several editions 
used for the text. The notes, which are brief 
and to the point, chiefly deal with the explana¬ 
tion of words and with questions of prosody. 
Those who already possess Mr. Bullen’s hand¬ 
some edition of Marlowe in three volumes, 
published in the early part of the present year, 
will be perhaps the most oisposed to welcome 
this scholarly little book, which is to be followed 
by the remainder of Marlowe’s works, in six 
more volumes, edited either by Dr. Wagner or 
by Prof. Bruymaun, of Munich. It is nght to 
add that the printing seems to be most accurately 
done. 

The first instalment of Dr. G. Poletto’s . 
Dizionario Dantesco, including the letters A, 
B, 0, has lately appeared. (London: David 
Nutt.) It promises to be a most important 
and valuable work. Its chief characteristics 
are: (1) it indudes in its range all the 
works of Dante, and not (as Blanc, Boom, Ac.) 
only the Divina Commedia ; (2) it aims especially 
at giving references and illustrations through¬ 
out to the Summa of S. Thomas Aquinas, whose 
direct and pervading influence on Dante is 
greater than that of any other author; (3) it is 
not limited to words actually occurring in 
Dante, but under such words as anacrontsmi, 
attimo, botanica , &c., brings together refer¬ 
ences illustrative of the general subjects 
thus indicated: some of the Larger and more 
disputed questions are reserved for a series 
of appendices, which are promised for suoh 
subjects as “Sdva," “Vdtro,” “Tre Fiere,” 
“Papalto e l’lmpero,” &o. Though it is of 
course too soon to pronounce a general opinion 
on the merits of tins work, the present instal¬ 
ment indudes some highly important artides 
(such as Anima, Allighieri, Aristotde, Beatrice, 
Cdestino, Cieli, Cristo, &a), the elaborate cha¬ 
racter of which gives high promise of the 
probable value of the complete work. The 
author is an ardent disdple of the late Prof. 
Giuliani {Dante spiegato con Dante), and 
also apparently his literary executor, since he 
promises hereafter to complete and publish 
Giuliani’s unfinished notes for his edition of the 
Divina Commedia. 

Wb have also reodved: Johann Widif und 
seine Zeit, sum fiinfhundertj ahrigen Widif- 
jubilaum, von Rudolf Buddensieg, Achtes 
Tausend (Gotha: Perthes); Das Buchhitndier- 
ische Konaitionsgeschdft: ein Beitrag zum Rechte 
des Deutschen Buchhandels, von Konrad Weid- 
ling (Berlin : Weidling); Kinder des Hochlands : 
eine Diohtung aus Sohottlands Bergen, von 
John Henry Maokay(Leipzig: Friedrich); Aue 
England: Bilder und Skizzen, von Leopold 
Katscher (Leipzig: Redam); Il Tipo Estetico 
della donna nel Mediaevo, appunti et osservazioni 
di Rodolfo Renier (Ancona: Morelli); Storia 
di Nocera de' Pagani, par Gennaro Orlando, 
Vol. I. (Napoli: Tooco); Vita di San Carlo 
Borromeo, rapportata alia Storia, per Cino di 
Villaflora (Milan: Civelli); Giuseppe Mazzini, 
nell’ Arte e nella Litteratura, per Salvatore 
Saoerdote (Bologna: Zanichelli); Almindelig 
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Krigshistorie, at Didrik Schnitler, IV, Krigs- 
historiens 41* Periode elle Krigakunstens Gjenf- 
delsestid (Christiania: Cammermeyer); &c., &o. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. John Morley is 
succeeded in the editorship ot Macmillan'* 
Magazine by Mr. Mowbray Morris. 

Me. T. Humphrey Ward has been engaged 
for some time past in compiling a biographical 
dictionary of notable personages of both sexes 
who have died during the reign of Qneen 
Victoria. It will be published immediately 
under the title of Men of the Reign, uniform 
with Men of the Time. 

Under the title ot What I Believe, a some¬ 
what unusual volume will be published in a 
few days, written by Count Leo Tolstoi. The 
work, which has already been published in 
Germany and France, but has been forbidden 
in Bussia, is an exposition of the Christiau life 
in relation to its social aspects and duties, 
apart from theological teaching and systems of 
ecclesiastical government. The volume is to 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Kate Greenaway’s Christmas book this 
year will be entitled Marigold Garden. 

Col. Seccombe, ot whose Comic Sketches from 
En dish History we spoke favourably last year, 
will publish for this Christmas Military Mis¬ 
readings of Shakespeare, printed in colours. 

The author of the biography of Prince 
Bismarck, which Messrs. Cassell have in the 
press (as announced in the Academy of last 
week), is Mr. Charles Lowe, M.A., the corre¬ 
spondent of the Times at Berlin. It will be in 
two volumes. 

The Bev. Thomas Cox, of Hipperholme, 
purposes to publish by subscription (at 6s.) a 
wow called Clerical Halifax, which will give, 
so far as practicable, an account of all the 
vicars and lecturers of Halifax, and of the 
incumbents of the twelve old chapelries, since 
1558. There will also be lists of the masters 
of the three grammar schools of the parish; 
and mention will be made of a large number of 
local families, whioh supplied clergy dor ng the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Mr. Frederick W. P. Jago, author of the 
Glossary of the Cornish Dialect, has just com¬ 
piled a Comish-English Dictionary. 

Wadding’s A nnalcs Ordinis Minorum Fratrum 
is at length to be continued, and vol. xxv. 
is already in the press. Mr. David Nutt 
receives subscriptions in this country. The 
first edition, in eight folio volumes, was 
published at Borne during the author’s life¬ 
time (1628-54); eleven more volumes were 
added in 1731-45; and the number was brought 
up to twenty-four by the Ancona edition 
(1841-60). We may add that a life of Father 
Luke Wadding, written chiefly from the point 
of view of Irish patriotism, has just been pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Gill & Son, of Dublin. The 
author is the Bev. Joseph O’Shea, who was a 
student in St. Isidore’s College, founded at 
Borne by Wadding. As a frontispiece there is 
a photograph of the portrait by Carlo Maratti 
(from an engraving), showing Wadding pointing 
to a picture of the Immaculate Conception, with 
which doctrine his name will always be asso¬ 
ciated. 

The forthcoming number of the Quarterly 
Review will contain a general index to the last 
twenty volumes. 

Mr. F. D. Matthew, on reading through 
Wyclif’s Dialogue or Speculum Ecclesiae Mili- 
tantis, now at press for the Wydif Society, finds 


indications, apparently conclusive, for assign¬ 
ing the date of 1378 to the treatise. This will 
give us an expression of the Beformer’s views 
on the Eucharist two years earlier than any 
writer has hitherto supposed he published them, 
and three years earlier than the date given in 
the Fasciculi Zitaniorum, which some of Wyclif’s 
biographers have considered authoritative. 

The natives of Ceylon have begun to act 
Shakspere. Among the latest acquisitions in 
the British Museum is a translation of the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” in Singhalese, 
arranged for the native stage by the addition 
of verses to be sung in chorus. 

Mr. Walter Rogers Furness, the son of 
the well-known editor of the new Variorum 
Shakspere, has produced fifty copies of an 
interesting little volume, Composite Photography 
applied to the Portraits of Shakspere. Acting on 
Mr. Francis Galton’s suggestion on the general 
subject in his Inquiries into Human Faculty, 
Mr. W. B. Furness has composed into five 
“ Composite Photographs” these portraits of 
Shakspere: (1) the Cnandos, Droeshout, Jan¬ 
sen, Stratford, Felton, and the Bust; (2) the 
Chandos and the Jansen; (3) the Chandos and 
the Droeshout; (4) the Felton and the Stratford 
Bust; (5) Marshall’s copy of the Droeshout, 
the Ashbourne, and the plainly spurious Death- 
mask. Separate oepies of all the portraits 
follow. unfortunately the only composite 
photograph of Shakspere whioh strict English 
students would care to have—that of the only 
two representations which they acknowledge 
to be genuine, the Droeshout and the Bust— 
Mr. Furness has not given. We hope he will 
add it to his second edition. 

The library at Lambeth Palace will be closed 
as usual for the recess for six weeks, from 
August 29. 

According to a letter from Borne, the Pope 
last week distributed among the cardinals 
copies of an edition of his Latin poems, whioh 
he has had printed on rose paper, in fine 
elzevir type, with a border of engravings. 
The poems are arranged in chronological order, 
beginning with 1828. Their total number is 
thirty-three, including translations into Italian 
verse by the Pope himself. The volume is an 
octavo, bearing the title Leonis XIII. Pont. 
Max. Carmines. . 

M. Paul Meyer is editing for the Socidt£ 
des anciens textes frangais a MS. discovered 
two years ago at Courtrai, containing a life 
of Thomas k Becket in French of abont five 
hundred verses. This differs from two other 
similar lives already known in that it describes 
an interview between Becket and Pope Alex¬ 
ander III. at Sens in 1165, after which the two 
travelled together to Bourges. But the chief 
interest of the MS. is linguistic and archaeo¬ 
logical. From certain peculiarities of style 
M. Meyer is led to believe that the author was 
an Englishman, writing at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. On every page are 
one or two illuminations, showing interesting 
details with regard to the dress of the time. 
Some of these illuminations will be reproduced 
by heliogravure. 

We hear that a play, by Mr. George Moore, 
the author of A Mummer's Wife, has been 
accepted by the manager of the Od£on. 

The Swiss poet, August Corrodi, died at 
Zurich on August 17. He was born in 1826, 
and studied theology at Zurich and Basel; but 
after completing his course, went to the Kunst- 
akademie in Munich and devoted himself to art. 
His poems and popular stories for children were 
written while he was working as drawing 
master at Winterthur. His dialectal poetry is 
remarkable for its humour and naturalness. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The following letter has been reoeived from 
Walt Whitman, in connexion with the subscrip¬ 
tion that is being raised for him by English 
friends, as announced in the Academy of 
July 11: 

“ 828, Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersey, 

“ August 1, 1885. 

“ Dear Herbert Gilchrist,—Yours of July 21 just 
reoeived, soliciting some definite word from me 
about an English or Transatlantic *free will 
offering’—a proposed affectionate and voluntary 
gift to me from my friends there. I feel deeply 
even for the prompting of it, and should decidedly 
and gratefully accept anything it produces. (My 
publisher, David McKay, of Philadelphia, has just 
been over to pay the last half-annual royalty on 
my two volumes. Leans of Gras* and Specimen Days, 
which amounted to twenty-two dollars and six 
cents—this being the income to me from the sale 
of my books for the last six months.) Fear fully 
hot weather here. I have had a sunstroke which 
has made me weak, and kept me indoors for the 
last twelve days; bat I move around the house, 
eat my rations fairly, write a little, and shall quite 
certainly soon resume my usual Btate of health, 
late times—doubtless lowered a slight notch or 
two, as I find that is the way things go on year 
after year. Fortunately I have a good, faithful 
young Jersey woman and friend, Mary Davis, who 
cooks for me and vigilantly sees to me. Give my 
love to W. M. Rossetti and to all inquiring friends, 
known or unknown. Yon are at liberty to 
make any use of this letter yon see fit.— Walt 
Whitman.” 

The death is announoed, at San Francisco, 
of Mrs. William 8. Jackson, better known aa 
“H. EL” According to the Critic she “ stood 
first among American female poets.” In t.hia 
country she will be beet remembered for her 
novel Ramona, a pathetic story of the wrongs 
of the Indians, which was published by Messrs. 
Macmillan towards the end of last year. A 
new edition is announced of her Century of Dis¬ 
honour, containing the materials upon which 
that novel was based. 

Mr. Henry Abbey, of Kingston, New York, 
has become his own publisher, and will issue 
in the autumn a revised and enlarged edition 
of his poems. The hook will contain all the 
poems he has ever written that he wishes to 
have live, and some heretofore unpublished. 
It will be sold by subscription only, and will 
be sent, postage prepaid, to any address on 
receipt of tbe price, 1 dollar 25 cents (5s.). 

Messrs. Harpers have published in their 
“ Handy Series ” a novel by Mr. T. Hall Caine 
entitled She's all the world to me, which, we 
believe, has not yet appeared in book-form in 
this country. The soene is laid at Peel, on the 
ooast of the Isle of Man, some thirty years ago. 

Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, announoe 
a new translation of Pere Goriot, which is 
intended to be the first of a series of Balzac’s 
novels. 

We observe that Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s 
Canterbury Pilgrimage, which was published 
here for one shilling, sells in America (where, 
of course, it is oopyright) for 60 cents., or 2s. 

The Philadelphia Weekly Press has been 
taking the votes of its readers upon literary 
questions. Living story writers are thus ar¬ 
ranged:—Mrs. Beecher Stowe (113), Mr. E. P. 
Roe (112), Mr. W. D. Howells (91), Mr. W. 
Black (65), Mark Twain (43). Mr. Henry 
James, Mr. B. D. Blackmore, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and M. Jules 
Verne are alike “ nowhere." The most popular 
poems are:—“Evangeline” (125), Gray’s 
“Elegy” (113), “Thanatopsis ” (80), “The 
Baven ” (58), “ The Psalm of Life ” (55), “ The 
Lady of the Lake ” (43), “ Paradise Lost ” (40). 

We quote the following lines on Grant by 
Walt Whitman from the New York Critic of 
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August 15, though we are not sure that they 
appeared there first: 

•“ As one by one withdraw the lofty acton 
Item that great play ou history's stage eterne, 
That lurid, partial act of war and peace—of old 
and new contending. 

Fought out through wrath, fears, dark dismays, 
and many a long suspense ; 

All past—and since, in oountless glares receding, 
mellowing, 

Victors and vanquish'd—Lincoln’s and Lee’s— 
now thou with them, 

Han of the mighty days—and equal to the days I 
Thou from the prairies!—tangled and many- 
rein’d and hard has been thy part. 

To admiration has it been enacted 1 ” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A EKMINIBCBNCE OF THE SACK OF ATHENS, 
B.C. 86. 

.80 long ago! 0 golden head! 

-O level brows whereon the dread 
Of coming years was ehadowM! 

'When, with white robes and sandalled feet, 
The maiden train swept down the street; 

She walked among them, fair and sweet— 

My sister Leocorlon. 

All worthy of thine ancient name, 

O Athens, fallen from ancient fame, 

Were those clear eyes untouched of blame! 
Why, when thy docm came down on thee— 
The whitest soul of all, did she 
Drink deepest of thy misery— 

My sister Leooorlon ? 

80 long ago! Yet still I hear 
The trumpets ringing brasen-clear— 

The roaring flames—the shrieks of fear; 

And I, down-beaten to my knee, 

£ truck wildly, blindly, helplessly, 

What time the spoilers rushed on thee. 

My sister Leooorlon. 

One moment swayed the throng aside— 

One cry of anguish thrilled ana died— 

I saw thy grey eyes starting wide ; 

The legionary’s hands blood-red 
Were twisted in thy locks:—I said, 

41 ’Twere better far that thou wert dead. 

My sister Leooorlon ! ” 

They trailed thy white limbs o’er the stone— 

I sought to thrust my way,—a moan 
-Called me to help—then all was gone 
In mists of blood. . . . The triremes bore 
Full many a captive from the shore; 

.But I hare never seen thee more, 

My sister Leooorlon. 

And now, a rhetor bent and old, 

A slave by Romans bought and sold, 

I sell them wisdom for their gold; 

But where art thou P O sweetest one— 

1 may not hope thou lookeet on 
The brightness of the summer sun, 

My sister Leocorlon 1 

A Webneb. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The August Livre (Fisher Unwin) contains 
hut one article of any note—but that is a long 
one and of the best kind. It is a notice by 
M. Adolphe Racot of Ghistave Planohe, a critic 
far too little known in England, where the angry 
-depreciation of certain Hugolaters (we fear 
we must add the undignified flings of 
Hugo himself), and the half jealous insinua¬ 
tions of Sainte^Beuve, have given a very unfair 
idea of a writer whose critical faculty was 
great and his literary faculty worthy of it. 
The only fault to be found with M. Raoot’s 
notice is that it does not contain any suocinot and 
-definite account of Flanche’s method. It is 
true that it refers to M. Monte gut’s excellent 
wfaidy, than which nothing much better can be 
wanted. 


M. RENAN IN BRITTANY. 

The following is the text of the speech delivered 
by M. Renan at a “ diner celtiqne,” given to 
him at Quimper, on August 18 : 

“Qua je suis touche, messieurs, de tant de 
bonnes paroles, et que je sals gr6 k nos jeunes 
amis, qui, me rendant Breton une fois par ann£e, 
m’ont fait faire connalssance avec cette ville 
antique et charmante, que je d£siraia connaitre 
depuis si longtempa. Alnsi va la vie. Ne & Tre- 
guier, i’ai pouss£ mes voyages du c0t6 de l’Orient, 
Jusqu’a A ntioche; du c 6 t£ du Nord, jusqu’k 
Tromsoe; du c 8 te du Sud, iusqu’k Assouan; et, 
bier matin encore, je n’avals pas d£pass£ Saint- 
Michei-en-Grive, du c 6 t£ de l’Ouest. Notre race 
est coutumitre de courir alnsi le monde, quand le 
devoir l’appelle. Rile a raison. Le monde nous 
£ooute volontier, quand nous lui parlons de see 
int£r$ts g£n£raux; car nous avons le don de la 
sympathie, cette intuition, cette illusion, si l’on 
vent, qui, dans tout homme, je dirai presque dans 
tout Stre oonsdent, nous fait toucher une vie soeur 
de la n 6 tre, dans toute fleur nous montre un 
sourire, dans 1’uniters entier nous fait voir un 
grand acte d’amour. Alnsi, tout petits que nous 
sommes, nous avons notre place dans 1’agitation 
g£n 6 rale et nous servons. 

“Laissez-moi mfime dire que le monde ferait 
pent Stre blen de nous Scouter da vantage et de 
tenir plus de compte de nos timides observations. 
Le mal de notre temps, o’est l’kprete dans lee 
jugements; qnelque chose de rogue et de dur, un 
ton trenchant, que l’on n’auiait raison de prendre 
que si l’on £tait en possession de la v£rit£ absolue. 
(Et encore ! Je crois que celui qui aurait oe 
privilege serait fort modeste.) Nous autres, que 
beaucoup de raisons ont tenus jusqu’ici en dehors 
de la grande arSne du monde, nous avons des 
nerfs moins excites, un sens plus rassis. On oublie 
qu’k la Revolution la Bretagne, avant la ohouan- 
nerie, avait £t£ girondine. Nous sommes en tout 
des mod£r£s. Vollk une attitude que nous ferons 
blen de garder; car le monde k force d’intxanai- 
geance, comma on dit, m’a l’air de d£g£n£rer en 
pugflat. Chacun croit avoir trop raison; heureux 
celui qui se r£signeralt k n’avoir raison que mod£- 
rkment! 

“ La democratic, par exemple, est certainement 
un dee besoins legitimes de notre temps. Eh 
blen! je trouve que nous sommes de tres bona 
d£mocrates. Je ne connais pas de pays qui ait 
plus que le n&tre le sentiment de r£galif£. Je 
passe l’ 6 t 6 prks de Perros, au milieu d’un hameau 
de tris pauvres gens; notre petite aisance doit 
leur paraitre de la richesae; mais, oomme dit 
Dante, ‘ cela ne leur abaisse paa le oil.’ Dks que 
je leur ai parld breton, ils m’ont tenu abeoloment 
pour un dea leurs. Oomme il est re<;u que, dans 
les ‘haute pays’ («r brotohuel), oil i’al 6t4, il n’y a 
qu’k se batsser pour re colter l’or, ils trouvent tout 
ample que je sols un pen plus riche qu’eux. 
L’id£e ne lenr vient pas plus qu’k mol qu’il y ait 
par ailleurs entre nous quelque difference. 

“ J’en dirai autant de la liberty. Nous passons 
dans le monde pour d’affreux r£actionnaires; nous 
sommes, je vous l’assure, de triss bons lib£raux. 
Nous votuons la libert£ pour nous et pour les 
autres. 

11 Ce terrible problkme religieux qut pkse oomme 
un spectre but la conscience du dix-neuvikme 
riftcle, nous le r5soudrions si nous £tions seuls au 
monde. Nous sommes trks religieux; jamais nous 
n’admettrons qu’il n’y ait pas une lot de l’honnete, 
que la deettn£e de l’homme aoit sans rapport avec 
l’id£al. Mais nous admettons parfaitement que 
chacun compose k sa guise son roman de 1 ’infini. 
Nous allons plus loin: nous admettons pour oeux 
qui croient, blen k tort, qu’eux seuls ont raison, le 
aroit k l’intol 6 rance, pourvu que cette intolerance 
ne se traduise pas en actes. La Bretagne a pu, k 
quelques £poques, paraitre superstitieuse; die n’a 
jamais 6 t£ faaatique. Pour mol, j’aime mieux la 
superstition que le fanatisme. Toutes nos vieilles 
races de l’Ocddent et du Nord ont 6 t 6 et sont 
encore superstitieuses; c’est S’Orient, le mauvaia 
Orient, qui est fanatique. Oni, si nous ttions 
maitres, nous rksoudrions le problkme de la libert£ 
r£ligieuae, que ne resoudront jamais les sectaires 
ni lea irr£ligieux. Nous ne croyona nullement 
manquer k nos pkres en faisant antrement qu’lls 
n’ont fait. Nos pkree ont fait ce qu’ils ont era le 
meilleur en leur temps. Nona eaaayona d'agir de 


m£me. Que feraient de notre tempi saint Co- 
rentin et saint Tugdual ? Je n’en sais rien vrai- 
ment! Tiehons de faire le mieux possible. (Test 
de cette fa^on que nous avons le plus de chanoe 
d’etre leurs imitateurs. 

“ Je crois done qu’en res tant fldkles k notre vieil 
esprit nous pouvons rendre au monde de r£ela 
services. Notre vieux fonds d’honnetete, du train 
dont vont les ohoees, pourra ktre plus que jamais 
utile. C’est lk une quality qui jusqu’ici n’a pas 
fait grande fortune dans le monde. Mon opinion 
est que Ba valeur montera, par suite de la raret£ de 
la denr£e. Le monde se vide de ddvouement, 
d’esprit de sacrifice. Nous en aurons longtempa k 
revendre. On aura besoin de nous. Ce n’est pas 
le moment de changer. 

“J’en dirai autant du courage. Nous sommes 
tons fils de marina et de soldats; nos pkres ont 
combattn, ont monte k l’abordage. J’ai voulu 
m’enqudrir de ce qui reste de Renans, dans le 
Qcelo, le pays d’origine de ma famille. Il y a 
encore tout un clan. Ils n’ont pas oublid que 
leurs ai'eux, depuis des sikcles, avaient pour pro¬ 
fession de casser la tote k des Anglais ou de se 
faire casser la leur; c’£tait honorable, car o'etait 
rddproque. Sur le bateau-torpille qui est venu, 
il v a quelques mois s’amarrer au pont de Solferino, 
k Paris, 11 y avait un torpilleur du nom de Renan. 
Ce doit fitre un bien honnkte bomme, et qui ne 
salt pas .ce que c’est que la reclame, car il n’est 
pas venu me voir. Je vous demanderai tout k 
l’heure de boire un verre de cet excellent cidre 
k la santd de Renan, le torpilleur. Qu’elle dtait 
▼raiment appropride a nos aptitudes cette inven¬ 
tion! Elle a Pair d’avoir etd faite pour nous! 
Elle attribue sa pleine valeur aux deux grandes 
choses de oe monae, 1 ’intelligence (o’est-k-dire la 
science) et le courage. Je voudxais que P ;tat de 
torpilleur devint la profession noble par excel¬ 
lence, oelle des grands id£alistes, k qui Pan don- 
nerait le moyen de rever tranquillement en ce 
monde, sauf k les engager, aux heuree hdroiques, 
avec quatre ou cinq chances contre une de n’en 
pas revenlr. 

“Vole! encore une autre decouverte que j’ai 
faite au pays de Goelo. On me parla d’un Renan 
qui dtait mort en laissant one dpargne de 50,000 fr. 
Cela me parut surprenant; ils sont tons pauvres 
comme Job. On m’ajouta qu'il avait tout donn4 k 
l’Eglise, ce qui ne m’£ tonne pas; mais je voulus 
eavoir comment il avait gagne ce capital enorme. 
Eh bien! je vous assure que void oe qu’on m’a 
r£pondu: il dtait taupier, 11 se faisant cinq sous 
par taupe qu’il prenait! Cela m’a fait fane des 
reflexions sur moi-m@me. Mol aussi, j’ai d£truit 
quelques be tea souterraines asses malfoisantes. 
J’ai £t£ un bon torpilleur k ma manikre; j’ai 
donn 6 quelques secousees £leotriqnes k des gens 
qui auraient mieux aim£ dormer. Je n’ai pas 
manqu£ k la tradition des bonnes gens de Goelo. 
Yoilk pourquoi, bien que fatigue de corps avant 
l’kge, j’ai garde jusqu’i la vieillease une gaiete 
d’enfant, comme lee marina one fadlite etrange 
k me contenter. 

“ Un critique de beauooup de talent me aoutenait 
dernikrement que ma pblloeophie m’obligeait k 
etre ton jours 6 plor£. D me reprochait oomme une 
hypocrisie ma bonne bumeur, dont il ne voyait 
pas lea vraiee causes. Eh bien! je vais vous les 
dire. Je suis trks gal, d’abord parce que, m’etant 
trks peu amuse quand j’etais jeune, J’ai garde, k 
cet egard, toute ma fraicheur d’illusions; puis, 
void qui est plus s£rieux, je suis gal, parce que je 
suis sur d’avoir fait en ma vie une bonne action; 
j’en suis s&r. Je ne demandcrais pour recompense 
quo de recommencer. Je me plains d’uue seule 
chose, c’est d’etre vieux dix ans trop tot. Je ne 
suis pas un homme de lettres, je suis un homme 
du jwuple; je suis l’aboutissant de longues files 
obscures de paytans et de marine. Je jouis de 
leurs economies de pena£e; je suis reconnaissant 
k ces pauvres gens qui m’ont procure par leur 
BobrietC intdlectuelle de si vives jouissances. Lk 
est le secret de notre jeunesse. Nous sommes 
prkts k vivre quand tout le monde ne parle plus 
que de mourir. Le groupe humain auquel nous 
ressemblons le plus, et qui nous comprend le 
mieux, ce sont les Slaves; car ils sont dans une 
position analogue k la ndtre, neufs dans la vie et 
antiques k la fois. 

“ CTest oe que je me disais oes jours-d k Perros, 
en retrouvant toutes sortes de vieilles petites 
connaissances, des oiaeaux, des flours dont j’avaia 
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oubli£ le nom. On ne oomprend rien & l’humanitc 
ri l’on e’en tient anz rues d’un individualieme 
etroit. J’al demand^ h rm de nos confreres da 
Museum la v6rite sox ce rocher du groupe des 
Sept lies qni est, au printemps, Tempi! d’innom- 
brabies oiseaux! Ce sont les oiseaux des lies 
Shetland, qui viennent dfeposer leurs OBufs en 
terre tifede; U, Us ficloeent; pnis Ins olsillons, tout 
d’une volee, regagnent lean rochets des men da 
Nord. Ah ! voyez, je Tons prie, comme ces petits 
8tres sortent de l’oeuf matemel avec une profonde 
sag esse! Ain si, ce qu’il y a de mnillnur en nous 
Tient d’avant nons. Une race donne sa dear qaand 
elle Emerge de l’oabli. Les brUlantes 6cloaiona 
intellectuelles sortent d'nn Taste fond d’incon- 
sciences, j’ai presqae envle de dire de Tastes 
r&erroirs d’ignorance. 

“ Ne craignez pas qne je Tienne Tons engager h 
cnltiverl’ignoranoe; c’est 14 une plante qui ponsse 
fort Men toute settle; malgrd l'instrnction inte¬ 
grate et obligatoire, fl y en aura tonjoars assez. 
Mais ie redoaterais pour l’humanite le jour oh la 
conscience aorait p4n€tr€ toates ses couches. 
D’ou Tiendrait le genie, qni est presqae toajoars 
le rhsaltat d’un long sommeil ant6rieor? D’oh 
Tiendraient le sentiment instinctif, la bravoure 
qni est si essentiellement Wrhditaire, 1’amour 
noble qni n’a Tien & faire avec la reflexion, toutes 
ces pensees qui ne se rendent pas compte d’elles- 
memes, qui sont en nous sans nons, et foment la 
meilleure partie de 1’apanage d'nne race et d’une 
nation ? 

“Merd done, chers amis d’avoir ramen£ pour 
mol ces occasions,' qni me sont pr&rieuses, de me 
rejouir avec Tons et de me retremper an vieil 
esprit. Yotre jeunesse m’enchante, me sontient. 
Herd, dignes reprfaentants d’une ville qni me 
sera d6sormais enhre, de cet accueil qui m’a etc 
profondfiment an ocenr. Merd, cher Hfimon,* 
merd, cher Luzel.t de cette fdte qui me laissera 
on d&ideux souvenir. Je ne sais si j’en verrai 
d’autres de oe genre. Oomme mon Sge me con- 
seille de penser & la vie future, je me surprends 
parfois occup6 & garnir ma m£moire des pensdes 
qni devTont l’oocuper durant toute l’etemitS. 
Eh Men! je Tons assure qne cette journhe sera des 
meillenres entre celles dont je reuz me souvenir. 
Yotre cordiality, vos marques d’estime compteront 
entre lee recompenses de ma vie, et, quo! qu’en 
disent lee critiques qui voudraient me confluer 
dans un Dt Profundie perp4tuel, je continuerai 
d’etre gai. Yotre accueil m’assure, en effet, que, 
depuis quarante-sept ans que j’ai quitt£ la 
Bretagne, je n’ai pas, en somme, dendrite.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“prim'er” os “pei'mee.” 

Kensington: Aug. 22,1885. 

To my Speech in Song, forming one of Messrs. 
Novello’s “Music Primers,” the circumstance 
of having heard several of their writers call 
them “ Pri'mers,” induced me to prefix a note : 
“ Pronounce the word Primer to rhyme with 
simmer, and not with rhymer. It is an old English 
word, liber primariue, and is not formed from the 
verb to prime." 

As an A B C book, originally containing short 
prayers for teaching to read, the pronunciation 
prim'er is given by Walker, Smart, Ogilvie 
(Cull), Hyde Clarke, Webster, Worcester, Soule, 
and Wheeler, although in another sense some 
dictionaries also give primer. Only Chambers 
gives both prim'er and primer for the A B C 
book. For a type all printers say long prim'er, 
though I do not find this in dictionaries. A 
gentleman who said primer wrote to me about 
the word lately, and said be had consulted 
a “Cambridge M.A.” on the subjeot, who 
asked “ What else could primus give bnt 
primer ?” They do not teach English pro¬ 
nunciation at Cambridge, and so there is some 
excuse for this M.A. not knowing the usual 

? renunciation of prim', prim'rose, and primitive. 

erhaps he said crime and criminal, equity and 
iniquity, just as I was once reproached for not 
saying inimical in an amicable conversation. 
The change of pronunciation of words having 
i, when derived from both Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon, from the Italian long i sound to the 
present English diphthongal sound, took place 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
England, and at the same time for indigenous 
words in Germany and Holland. It has never 
taken plaoe in Scandinavia, Italy, Spain, or 
France. See my Early English Pronunciation 
(part 1, pp. 270-97), for most of the history of 
the change; the end of it will be given in my 
Existing Phonology of the English Dialects, on 
which I am now at work, where the missing 
links of the change are shown to be still in 
existence. . But, whenever Latin * or Anglo- 
Saxon i is shortened in pronunciation the 
old sound is retained. Compare child, children, 
to wind a wtndlas, wild, wilderness, hinder to 
hinder, kind, kindred (in all of which the t is 
a modernism), and in names Wid-, Wich-, Whit-, 
Swtn-, Wig- (where the I was originally a long 
vowel). As for our English pronunciation of 
Latin itself in this respect it is purely frightful 
in its inconsistency. We say Sic vis nSn vSbis, 
marking three perfectly unnecessary false quan¬ 
tities, and most English Latinists would make 
two more in continuing the line as nldiflcatis 
aves, The late Prof. Hewitt Key insisted that, 
though our diphthongal sound of long % in 


Latin was, of course, purely English (no other 
nation having ventured on this frightful pro¬ 
nunciation in Latin), yet it was justifiable as- 
marking the quantity to English ears; and he- 
himself pronounced quit (for quibus) to rhyme 
with ice. Yet I cannot recollect his saying sic 
as a rhyme to pike, though of course he said 
sicut, rhyming to my cut, which in both vowels- 
would have been unintelligible to a Latin, 
It is hopeless to reform our English pro¬ 
nunciation of English, and absurd to attempt 
that reformation on the basis of the English 
mispronunciation of Latin; but there were 
hopes a few years ago of reforming the latter, 
and I endeavoured then to give its principles 
in my Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pro¬ 
nunciation of Latin (Macmillan). I am afraid, 
however, that the inertia of schools and 
“ Cambridge M. A.’s,” who only know primus 
(rhyming to the cockney Lime'us), have ren¬ 
dered all such attempts abortive, while Greek 
pronunciation remains a still more horrible 
quagmire. I trust, however, that I have shown 
good ground for prim’er as an A B C book in 
the universal testimony of pronouncing dic¬ 
tionaries. Primer is one who primes, as a gun 
was primed before central fire came in. And 
one must distinguish very carefully between 
a prime minister and a prim minister, though 
both are ultimately primus. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


DCPRES8 OF THE SHAPE OF A METAL TYPE OF 

1487. 

Uoteebaoh: August 20, U85. 

In a copy of the Summa Angelica (an alpha¬ 
betical cyclopaedia of Cases of Conscience) by 
Friar Angelo Clavasio, printed leditio princeps} 
at Venice in 1487 by Nicolas <ie Franokfort— 
a volume which has recently come into the- 
possession of the Yen. Arehdeaoon Pownall, 
F.S.A.—there is a flaw in the printing of 
one leaf, caused by the accidental presence on 
the face of the “ forme ” of a metal type. 

The printing is very neat and small (Gothic), 
with fifty lines in a page of inches, exclusive- 
of margin; and the type (a thin one, probably D 
is just an inch long. It must have become 
inked on its side by the “ boll ” or inking-pad, 
which had extracted it and laid it down, ana the- 
ink (together with the great extra pressure to 
whioh from its prominence it would be sub¬ 
jected) must have made it adhere to the paper. 
Before, however, the other face of the sheet, 
was printed, it was evidently discovered; and 
the printer, in detaching it (apparently with 
his nail, and doubtless while the paper was 
damp), tore a hole nearly the width of its im¬ 
press, and extending a little beyond it to a 
narrowing point. But he did not throw away 
the damaged sheet. To do this, it must 
be remembered, might often be to waste 
not that one sheet only, but, perhaps, one of 
each of several other sheets already printed; 
for the types used for the earlier sheets were 
distributed and set up again many times over.* 
But even apart from this, it was usual in early- 
printing that the publishers should make MS. 
corrections; and so that course was adopted—the 
flawed lines of the text being re-written in full 
at the foot of the page, both on the side where 
the type adhered, ana on the other, where the 
hole caused by its removal partly injured two 
lines of the text. And the rubricator has marked 
with red the capitals occurring in this hand¬ 
writing at foot, just as he has done in the text, 
thus proving the MS. correction to have been 
made by the publisher, or original bookseller, 
and not by a purchaser or owner. 

This instanoe, as many will be aware, is not 

* The volume has 800 pages, or 1,600 columns 
of 50 lines; and since there are about 35 characters- 
to the line, there would be needed nearly three, 
million types if the whole were set up at once. 
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the first that has been found of this particular 
accident. When the present writer drew atten¬ 
tion, at the Bodleian, to the flaw he had fonnd, 
and its apparent origin, he was shown, in the 
bibliographic work of De Vinne (Invention of 
Printing, London and New York, 1877), a 
passage (p. 520, London Ed.) which he bases on 
a discovery by a French savant, J. F. A. 
Madden of Versailles, described in his Lettrea 
eTun Bibliographe (Paris, 1875), vol. iv. ; p. 231. 

It was in a work, eleven years earlier than 
this Venetian one, printed at Cologne in 1476, 
that M. Madden discovered the very same 
accidental blemish; and he gives a facsimile 
(copied in De Vinne’s work) of the flawed 
passage, and the following account of it: 

“Voiei comme je me rends compte de l’origine 
de cette empreinte : la balle, reconverts d’une 
encre visqueuse, appliqufie avec force aur la page 
metallique, dont une ligne avait ses lettrea faible- 
ment serrees les nnes contro les autrea, enleva de 
cette ligne ... la lettre t probablement,* et 
la coucha aur la forme, & laquelle elle resta 
adherent* Comme cette lettre n’a qu’une trts 
lente dpaiaseur, elle n'empccha le contact du 
papier et de la forme, qu’ik une trts petite diatance 
a l’entour.” 

To have proof of the shape of the early 
printers’ types is interesting, for several reasons. 
The earliest types had not the notch or notches 
which have now so long guided the compositor’s 
finger; but M. Madden’s imprint snows a 
depression on the aide of the type which, he 
say8, answered the same purpose. The hole in 
the paper, in the present instance, prevents the 
possibility of any evidence on the existence of 
this depression ; but the outline is sufficiently 
clear to make it almost certain that the notches 
had not yet been introduced. One important 
improvement however, may with some certainty, 
be now assigned to the ten years 1477 to 1487, 
viz., the substitution of aquare for eloping 
ehouldere to the type—a change of great value 
for the taking of waxen impressions with a view 
to stereotype, whether first adopted with that 
object or not. 

As in M. Madden’s instance, the printing is 
perfect to within an astonishingly short distance 
of the edge of the superimposed type. 

The flaw does not exist in the Bodleian copy 
of the same edition; nor was tho absence of a 
letter noted there. But it might be possible, in 
any such case, to identify with certainty the 
lifted type by comparing copies printed off 
before and after the flawed copy. 

The blemished page has been photographed 
by Messrs. Hills & Saunders, Oxfora, from whom 
copies may be obtained by post for Is. 7d. 

J. 8 . Watson. 


THE MYTH OF ANDROMEDA. 

Higher Broughton: Aug.8,1885. 

Ibn Batuta, in the course of his narrative of 
experiences in the Maldives, recites a curious 
tradition, which has all the appearance of 
being a distorted variation of the myth of 
Andromeda: 

“Trustworthy men among the inhabitants, such 
as the jurisconsult lea Alyamany, the jurisconsult 
and schoolmaster 'Aly, the K&zi ’Abd Allah, and 
others, related to me that the population of the 
islands used to be idolaters, and that there 
appeared to them every month an evil spirit from 
among the Jinn, who came from the direction of 
the sea. He resembled a ship full of lamps. The 
custom of the natives, as soon as they perceived 
him, was to take a young virgin, to adorn her, 


• The present writer ventures to think the lifted 
type must, from its impress, have been, not t, but 
the period point: a type which would also be 
considerably thinner than t. There is surely no 
necessity, as M. Hadden appears to assume, that 
the type should be one of those immediately below 
the place where it lies. 


and conduct her to a boudkh&nah, an idol 
temple, which was built on the sea-shore, and had 
a window by which she was seen. They left her 
there during the night, and returned in the morn¬ 
ing ; then they found the young girl dishonoured 
and dead. They failed not every month to draw 
lots, and he upon whom the lot fell gave up his 
daughter. At length arrived among them a 
Maghrabin called Abou’lb6r£cat, the Berber, who 
knew by heart the glorious Kurin. He was 
lodged in the house of an old woman of the island 
Mabal. One day he visited his hostess, and found 
that she had assembled her relatives, and that the 
women were weeping as if they were at a funeral. 
He questioned them upon the subject of their 
affliction, bat they could not make him under¬ 
stand the cause. An interpreter coming in in¬ 
formed him that the lot had fallen upon the old 
woman, and that she had one daughter, who had 
to be slain by the evil Jinni. Abou'lbe recat said 
to the woman, ‘ I will go to-night in thy daughter's 
stead.’ At that time he was entirely beardless. 
He was conducted the night following to the idol 
temple, after he had done his ablutions. There 
he set himself to recite the Kur&n, then by the 
window he perceived the demon, and continued 
his recitation. As soon as the Jinni came within 
hearing of the Kur&n, he plunged into the sea, 
and, when the dawn was come, the Maghrabin 
was still occupied in reciting the Kur&n. The 
old woman, her relatives, and the people of the 
island came to take away the girl, according to 
their custom, and to burn the corpse. They found 
the stranger reciting the Kur&n, and conducted 
him to their king, by name Ghenoiir&zah, whom 
they informed of this adventure. The king was 
astonished. The Maghrabin proposed to mm to 
embrace Isl&m, and inspired him with a desire 
for it. Then said Chenour&zah to him : ‘ Remain 
with us till next month, and if you do again as 
you have just done, and escape the evil Jinni, I 
will be converted.’ The stranger remained with 
the idolaters, and God disposed the heart of the 
king to receive the true faith. He became Musal- 
m&n before the end of tho month, as well as his 
wives, children, and court. At the beginning of 
the following month, the Maghrabin was con¬ 
ducted to the idol-temple; but the demon came not, 
and the Berber recited the Kur&n till the morning, 
when the Sultan and his subjects arrived and found 
him so employed. Then they broke the idols, and 
razed the temple to the ground. The peoplo of 
the island embraced iBl&m, and sent messengers 
to the other islands, whose inhabitants were also 
converted. The Maghrabin remained among them, 
and enjoyed their high esteem. The natives made 
profession of his doctrine, which was that of the 
Imin Millie. Even at present they respect the 
Maghrabins for his sake. He built a mosque, 
which is known by his name. I have also read 
the following inscription, graven in wood, on the 
enclosed pulpit of the grand mosque: ‘Sultan 
Ahmed Chcnottr&zah has received the true faith 
at the hands of Abou'lbe recat the Berber, the 
Maghrabin.’ This 8ultan assigned a third of the 
taxes of the islands as alms to travelling foreigners 
in recognition of his reception of Isl&m through 
this agency. This share of the taxes still bears 
a name which recalls this event. Owing to the 
demon in question, many of the Maidive islands 
were depopulated before their conversion to Isl&m. 
When I reached the country I was not aware of 
this matter. One night, when I was at one of my 
occupations, I heard of a sudden people crying 
with loud voice the formulae, 1 There is no god 
but God,’ and ‘ God is very great.’ I saw children 
carrying Kur&ns on their hoads, and women 
rapping the insides of basins and vessels of copper. 

I was astonished at their conduct, and said,' What 
is happening P ’ and they replied, ‘ Do you not see 
the sea? ’ Upon which I looked, and saw a kind 
of large ship, seemingly full of lamps and chafing- 
dishes. They said to me, 1 That is the demon; he 
is wont to show himself once a month; but when 
once we have done as you have seen, he turns back 
and does us no harm." 

I have quoted the translation given in the 
Journal of the Ceylon branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, 1882. Mr. H. C. P. Bell, the 
hon. sec., adds that vestiges of this tradition 
still remain in the legends of the islanders. I 
am not aware that the reaemblanoe of the story 
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to that of Andromeda has been pointed out. 
In any case, the Maldivian legend is a curious 
addition to folklore. 

William E. A. Axon. 


SCIENCE. 

The Phainomena or “Heavenly Duplay'" of 

Aratos. Done into English Verse. By 

Robert Brown, jun. (Longmans.) 

Mr. Brown needs no apology for introducing 
the Phainomena of Aratos to English readers 
in an English dress. The work is not only 
curiouB and interesting in itself, but also 
valuable for the history of astronomy. It is, 
in fact, a versification of the astronomical lore 
of Eudoxos; and, though the astronomical 
knowledge of Eudoxos was probably but 
slight, while that of the poet was still less, 
it embodies the traditional information of the 
Greeks about astronomical matters which we 
now know to have been derived by them 
from the East. It consequently formed the 
starting-point of later scientific Greek astro¬ 
nomy, and, as Mr. Brown says— 

“Numbers of commentators, at the head of 
whom stands Hipparchos, have exercised their 
learning and ingenuity upon it; whilst Cicero 
and Germanicus turned it into Latin verse. 
With the former it was evidently an especial 
favourite, and he remarks: ‘ Constat inter doctos 
hominem ignarum astrologiae, Aratum, oma- 
tissimis atque optimis versibus de coelo stellisque 
dixisse.’ ” 

Mr. Brown has published his neat and 
faithful translation in an attractive, not to 
say sumptuous, form, and has embellished it 
with numerous illustrations from a German 
MS. of the fifteenth century and other sources. 
A few needful explanatory notes are added 
at the foot of the page, and the work is pro¬ 
vided with an ample introduction and with 
appendices on some of the chief points raised 
by the poem. 

Mr. Brown believes that the poem not only 
embodies the astronomical ideas ultimately 
derived from Babylonia, but that the con¬ 
figuration of the stars as described by Aratos 
is itself of Babylonian origin, and belongs to 
the beginning of the second millenium before 
the Christian era. It is certainly inconsistent 
with the position of the constellations in the 
time of Eudoxos or Aratos, while a map 
attached by Mr. Brown to his third appendix 
shows how closely it agrees with the position 
of the principal stars near the equator at the 
time of the equinox 2084 b.c. In the Phai¬ 
nomena of Aratos, consequently, we have to 
see, not a Greek chart of the heavens as they 
appeared in the fifth or third century b.c., 
but a traditional representation of the stellar 
sky as mapped out by the Babylonians about 
two thousand years before. 

The decipherment of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions has proved two things, both of them, 
indeed, already divined by scholars, but from 
the nature of the case previously unverifiable. 
One of these is the fact that the signs of the 
zodiac were of Babylonian invention; the 
other that the configuration of the celestial 
globe took the shape in which it was received 
by the Greeks between b.c. 2500 and 2000. 
The precession of the equinoxes prevents our 
placing it earlier than about b.c. 2500, Bince 
before that date the sun at the vernal equinox 
would have entered Taurus and not the first 
point of Aries, while the zodiacal cycle as we 
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find it in Babylonian and Greek astronomy 
begins with Aries. Accordingly, in my 
memoir on Babylonian astronomy, published 
eleven years ago, I concluded that the inven¬ 
tion of the Babylonian Calendar, and the 
beginnings of systematised Babylonian as¬ 
tronomy must be assigned to about b.c. 2000, 
though I admitted that the numerous records 
of eclipses incorporated in this systematised 
astronomy implied an enormous antiquity for 
the star-gazing of the Chaldeans. 

8ince my memoir was written we have had 
to amplify very considerably our starveling 
notions of Babylonian chronology derived from 
the miserably short period to which authentic 
European history dates back. Sargon of 
Accad, whom eleven years ago I placed in 
the sixteenth century b.c., and whom the 
most adventurous of my colleagues did not 
dare to refer to an earlier date than b.c. 2000, 
now turns out to have reigned as early as b.c. 
3800; and as it was for his library that the 
standard Babylonian work on astronomy and 
astrology was compiled, we have to trace the 
commencement even of systematised as¬ 
tronomy in Chaldea to a much older period 
than that in which the year began with Aries. 
Sargon himself, moreover, marks only the rise 
of Semitic domination in Babylonia ; and be¬ 
hind him lies the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the Accadian period which witnessed 
the development of Babylonian culture, and of 
which contemporaneous monuments have been 
found by the French at Tello. Now the 
original names of the signs of the zodiac are 
not Semitic, but Accadian, like the names of 
most of the fixed stars; the mapping out of 
the sky, therefore, and the invention of the 
zodiacal signs must be assigned to the remote 
age when the spring was introduced by the 
sign of the Bull. 

This is confirmed by the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions themselves, as has been stated in a 
paper contributed by Mr. Bosanquet and 
myself to the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
.Astronomical Society (January, 1880), at a 
time when the early date of Sargon of Accad 
was not as yet known. In the Babylonian 
calendar of later times, the second month of 
the year was Iyyar, the Accadian name of 
which signified “ the month of the Bull the 
Director,” a phrase which seems to indicate 
the fact that the Bull ushers in and directs 
the year. This is supported by the further 
fact that “ the Bull ” was intimately connected 
with “the path of the Sun,” or the ecliptic. 
Thus the name of Jupiter was Lubat Gudibir 
“ the planet (literally ‘ old sheep ’) of the 
bull of light,” Gudibir, “the bull of 
light,” being further identified with the god 
Merodach. The word is further explained as 
equivalent to “ the furrow of heaven,” or the 
ecliptic, as Dr. Oppert long ago pointed out, 
the sky being regarded as a reflex of the 
alluvial plain of Babylonia, where the stars 
were “the heavenly flock,” with Arcturus 
or Bootes as their shepherd, and the sun the 
divine bull which ploughed its way through 
the months of the year. Hence the eighth 
month (Marchesvan) of the later calendar was 
called in Accadian “ the month that is 
opposite to the foundation,” which can only 
mean that Iyyar and the sign of “ the direct¬ 
ing bull” that presided over it were the 
foundation of the calendar and the beginning 
of the year. 


I have left myself no space for discussing 
Mr. Brown’s appendices, in which, among 
other punts, he shows convincingly that the 
reigns of the ten antediluvian kings of 
Berossos correspond to the distances between 
certain stars near the ecliptic, and demolishes 
“ Herr Georg Knaack,” giving occasion to 
the wish that editors would not entrust 
books, dealing with Assyriological matters, to 
reviewers who, however excellent their scholar¬ 
ship may be in other respects, are innocent 
of Assyriological knowledge. But these 
points will doubtless be dealt with elsewhere 
by those who combine an acquaintanceship 
with Greek and astronomy with some know¬ 
ledge of cuneiform research. A. H. Satce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ IRISH LEXICOGRAPHY.” 

London: Aug. 21, 1885. 

A friend has just sent me a pamphlet, by 
Prof. Atkinson, of Dublin, published by the 
Royal Irish Academy, aud bearing the above 
title. It consists chiefly of a series of dis¬ 
connected attacks on tho dead Ebel and O’Dono¬ 
van, and the living Windisch and Ascoli, with 
Prof. Atkinson’s explanations of certain Irish 
words which, in his opinion, thoso excellent 
scholars have mistranslated. At p. 19 I find 
the following passage: 

“In his translation of Cormae's Glossary, Stokes 
(sub voce fidchel*) has the.following passage: 

1 Oetharcoir cotamus in- ‘ The fidchell is four- 
fhidchell ^ dirge a tithe, cornered, its squares are 
dub 7 find forri.’ right-angled, and black 

and white are on it.’ 

Further on: 

‘ Is direch ambesaib ", ‘ It is straight in the 
hitithib na screptra.’ morals and points of the 
Scripture.’ 

Prof. Atkinson adds that he believes ti means 
a line. But he does not say what he knows 
perfectly well, namely, that “Stokes” never 
made a translation of Cormae's Glossary, though 
I printed, and presented to each member of 
the Irish Archaeological Society, a copy of 
O’Donovan’s version, with a few corrections of 
obvious slips. If, then, the renderings above 
given are wrong, O’Donovan is to blame, not I. 

Another instance in which Prof. Atkinson’s 
memory seems to have failed him is in the note 
to p. 27. There he gives as his own an ingenious 
and, I think, correct explanation of the c in the 
Old Irish adjective rude (conspicuous). But 
this explanation (from rug-gib ) is Ascoli’s, who 
in his Note Irlandeai, Milano, 1883, p. 49, com¬ 
pares rug-etrachlaib (gl. praeclaris), rug-solus, 
(gl. praeclara). Prof. Atkinson also seems to 
have taken (“ conveyed tho wise it call”) from 
. 38 of the same Note, of which there are pro- 
ably not many copies in Dublin, the explana¬ 
tion of fordiuc laimmim as tho dative sg. of 
fordiudaim (swallowing-up). This really belongs 
to Count Nigra. 

Prof. Atkinson (p. 31) regrets, as a Celtic 
philologist, “ the baleful results of literary 
vendetta." Let me ask him who is more per¬ 
sistent than himself in keeping up this vendetta, 
and who has suffered more sadly by doing so ? 

WmiLEY Stokes. 


“ INDEX TO ORIENTAL SUBJECTS IN PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE.” 

London: August 25,1885. 

In reference to the remarks in last week’s 
Academy concerning the “ Index to Articles 
relating to Oriental Subjects in Current Peri¬ 
odical Literature,” lately started in our Literary 


. * Prof. Atkinson means Jtdchell= the Welsh 

| gxoyddbwyll, commonly rendered “ chessboard.” 


Record, will you kindly allow us to say that tlie 
Index is fully recognised, and is stated in eaohi 
number, to be an “ attempt ” only. 

So far as the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is concerned, no numbers for 1885 
have as yet been received; and, as the start¬ 
ing date for the Index was fixed at January 
1, 1885, the contents could not have been 
indexed. These will appear in due course. 

The omission in connexion with Nature shall 
be rectified as quickly as possible ; but, as 
regards the Timea, the sub-editor thinks this 
is too leviathan a task for him, working' as he 
does single-handed. If any kind friends will 
assist him he will be very pleased. 

TrtIbner & Co. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a new 
series of geographical text-books, based upon 
tho principle that geography can only be 
taught practically by means of familiar local 
illustrations. In a preliminary volume, the 
teacher is taught how to lay a solid geographical 
basis, founded upon the pupil’s own personal 
experience. Throughout tho series the funda¬ 
mental idea will be to present the essential facts 
in such a way as will show their relationship to 
each other. The physical features will be con¬ 
nected with the climatology of a country, and 
both will be shown to affect the distribution of 
life, while the bearing of all these influences 
upon human history and commercial progress 
will be constantly kept in view. The boundaries 
of parishes and countries, the positions of towns 
and the diffusion of population, will bo linked 
with their geographical explanation. A know¬ 
ledge of the topography of a country, and of 
the local names by which it is expressed, will 
be shown to be the necessary accompaniment of 
an adequate knowledge of the history of tho 
inhabitants. In short, it will be a constant 
aim to represent geography not as a series of 
numerical tables or a string of disconnected 
facts, but as a luminous description of the earth 
and its inhabitants, and of the causes that 
regulate the contrasts of scenery, climato, and 
life. The editor of the series will be Dr. A. 
Geikie, Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of tho United Kingdom, who has 
secured the co-operation of (among others) Mr. 
H. W. Bates, Mr. Clements R. Markham, Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, and Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

The German Association of Naturalists and 
Physicians will meet this year at Strassburg on 
September 17. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of Stamford, 
Connecticut, who is already well known for 
her benefactions to churches and charitablo 
undertakings, has vested in a board of trustees 
the capital sum of 25,000 dollars (£5,000), the 
income of which is to be devoted to the ad¬ 
vancement of scientific research in its broadest 
sense, with the understanding that the main¬ 
tenance of an International Scientific Associa¬ 
tion, when founded, shall have a prior claim. 
In the meantime, the trustees are ready to 
receive applications for the first distribution of 
the income, which will probably be made next 
autumn. The secretary is Dr. C. S. Minot, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The students of the Academy at Neuchatel 
have collected a sufficient sum for a marble 
bust of Agassiz, to be placed in the new 
academy buildings. The commission has been 
given to the sculptor IgueL 

The new volume in the “ Bibliothdquo 
Anthropologique,' ’ published by MM. Delahay 
and Lecrosnier,; wul be Da/rxoinisme, by M. 
Mathias-Dewal. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Among the Sanskrit M8S. collected by Mr. 
Cecil Bendall in Nepal, as noticed in the 
Academy of June 6, is a palm-leaf copy of 
Narada, written in A.D. 1407, which turns out 
to contain an entirely new recension of that law¬ 
giver’s code. The title of the work as here given 
{Mdnava-nydya-castram Ndrada-proktd-samhitd) 
confirms the Indian tradition as to its connexion 
with the celebrated “ Institutes of Manu.” The 
discovery has been made opportunely, as at 
present the text is being printed by Prof. 
Jolly, of Wurzburg, to whom Mr. Bendall has 
accordingly lent the MS. 

A long inscription of Nissanka Malla (twelfth 
oentury), which has just been discovered at 
Anuradnapura in Ceylon, will be published in 
the Journal of the Pali Text Society for this 
year. 


Classical philology, and the University of 
Leipzig in particular, have suffered another 
heavy loss m the death of Ludwig Lange, 
shortly after that of his colleague, Georg 
Curtius. Lange was bora in 1825, and ap¬ 
pointed professor at Leipzig in 1871. His chief 
work was a great Handbuch der Romischen 
Alttrtiimer. Students of Homer are fa miliar 
with his treatise on the particle El. 

The forthcoming course in Semitic languages 
at the Johns Hopkins University, under the 
superintendence of Prof. Haupt, comprises no 
less than thirteen series of lectures for advanced 
students—three in Hebrew, two each in Arabic 
and Assyrian, and one each in Biblical 
Aramaean, Syriac, Ethiopio, Babylonian, Ak¬ 
kadian, and Sumerian. This is in addition to 
lectures for beginners. 

The current number of Hermathena (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis, & Co.) opens with an interest¬ 
ing paper by the Bishop of Limerick, Dr. 
Graves, on “ Two Fragments of a Greek 
Papyrus,” illustrated with four photographs. 
The fragments evidently belong to a cyclio 
poem, which the bishop conjectures may have 
been by Proclus, the Neo-Platonist. The date 
of the handwriting may lie between the third 
and fifth oentury A.D, The papyrus was bought 
by the bishop at Luxor in 1882 from an Arab 
dealer in antiqnities, together with several other 
fragments in Coptic. The other papers include, 
besides the usual critical notes on Latin and 
Greek texts by Profs. Tyrrell, Palmer, and 
others, an examination of the “ Cross-References 
in the Philosophumena of Hippolytus,” by Prof. 
George Salmon, in which he contends that there 
must have been some relation of interdependence 
between the heretical documents quoted in that 
work; and a sixth paper by Prof. George A. 
Allman on “ Greek Geometry from Thales to 
Euclid,” to whioh we hope to refer again. 


FINE ART. 

George Jamesone, the Scottish Vandyke. 
By John Bulloch. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

In this handsome volume Mr. Bulloch has 
made a painstaking and praiseworthy effort 
to collect and systematise all that can be 
discovered regarding the life and productions 
of his great townsman, and to illustrate the 
painter’s career by a view of the surroundings, 
social and political, which environed it. 
More than a hundred years after Jamesone’s 
death Horace 'Walpole assigned to him a place 
in the Anecdotes, deriving the information 
embodied in his sketch from a certain “ John 
Jamesone, wine merchant, in Leith,” who 
seems to have claimed descent from the 
artist, though it should be remembered that 


on the painter’s death, in 1644, no son 
survived to carry his name into the succeeding 
century. Some seventy years after the 
publication of Walpole’s book another im¬ 
portant contribution was made to our know¬ 
ledge of Jamesone by Allan Cunningham’s 
article in the Eminent British Painters, 
which was prepared with the assistance of 
David Laing, an antiquary who possessed a 
knowledge of early Scottish art only less 
wide and accurate than his acquaintance with 
early Scottish literature. 

It has, however, been reserved for Mr. 
Bulloch to devote an entire volume to the 
first of Scottish portrait-painters, to spend 
years in a search for every fragment of con¬ 
temporary reference to his career, and to 
compile a systematic catalogue of his pro¬ 
ductions. Evidently the author has devoted 
the most unsparing labour to his subject. 
The Burgh Records of Aberdeen, council 
registers, Baillie Court books, Sasine regis¬ 
ters, birth registers and burial registers, the 
Guild Records of Edinburgh, the poems of 
Johnston and Wedderbum, contemporary 
diaries like those of Alexander Jaffray and 
Sir Thomas Hope, and histories like Spald¬ 
ing’s Memorialls, have been subjected to the 
closest scrutiny, not without result. It must 
be confessed, however, that, when all is done, 
the personality of Jamesone still remains a 
very shadowy one; and we are forced to the 
conclusion that many even of the meagre 
particulars which have hitherto been accepted 
as the ascertained facts of his life are tra¬ 
ditionary and conjectural, rather than defi¬ 
nitely historical and verifiable. But at least 
in closing Mr. Bulloch’s volume we can feel 
satisfied that the whole subject has at length 
been fully investigated, and that little of 
the discoverable remains to be gleaned by 
future research. And, if the mist of the 
past still obscures the figure of the artist 
himself, his surroundings have received very 
complete exposition. The book might have 
been titled “ George Jamesone and his Times.” 
We are presented with a picture of the period 
in which he flourished; its political, social, 
religious, and artistic aspects are clearly set 
before us; we have biographies of his towns¬ 
men and neighbours, his friends and patrons, 
and are thus enabled to realise the entourage 
I amid which he worked, and prepared for a 
I keener interest in his portrayal of contem¬ 
porary personalities. 

The work opens with a chapter devoted to 
a risumi of the early history of painting in 
Scotland, indicating with sufficient clearness 
the claim of Jamesone to be regarded os 
practically the earliest not only of Scottish, 
but of native British portraitists. It should 
be noticed in passing that the “ picture ” of 
James III. ana his Queen which Mr. Bulloch, 
following Pinkerton, states to be “at Ken¬ 
sington,” is a portion of the altar-piece of 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, in which 
the king and Margaret of Denmark are repre¬ 
sented on separate panels, and that this 
diptych was deposited nearly thirty years ago 
in Holyrood Palace. The remark, too, at 
pp. 16 and 17, that genuine portraits of Queen 
Mary Stuart “seem all to have been painted 
during her youth in France,” is misleading; 
for we know, from her own letters, and those 
of Nau, her secretary, that in January, 1575, 
she ordered four portraits of herself to be 


executed in France and sent to her, and that 
she sat to a painter while at Sheffield Castle, 
in August, 1577. (See Labanoff, Mecueil, 
tome iv., pp. 256, 390.) 

Passing to the biography of Jameson, we 
are met at the very outset by the uncertainty 
which hangs over his entire life. No docu¬ 
mentary record of his birth has been dis¬ 
covered ; but the present -biographer shows 
good reason for assigning the event to 1588, 
instead of 1586, the date assumed by Walpole 
and adopted by Cunningham and Redgrave. 
The painter is believed to have studied in the 
Grammar School and Marischal College of 
Aberdeen, and the received tradition that he 
was the fellow-student of Vandyke in the 
studio of Rubens in Antwerp appears to rest 
upon no surer evidence than such as is 
afforded by the Flemish style of his pro¬ 
ductions. We trace him again in Scotland 
in 1621, for a portrait of the first Earl of 
Traqnair, now in the possession of the Earl of 
Kintoro, bears that date.* 

Soon the artist had attained an excellent 
practice as a portrait-painter in Aberdeen, 
being employed by the burgesses of the 
city and by the nobility of the North. In 
1624 we have record of his marriage to 
“ Issobel toche” ; and in 1629 the baptismal 
register affords proof of the assured social 
status of the painter by preserving the names 
of Provost Menzies, Baillie Jaffray, Prof. 
Strachan, and other worshipful and learned 
personages, who honoured the artist by 
standing godfather to his offspring. In 1633, 
along with Principal Adamson and Drummond 
the poet, he took an important part in the 
preparations for the reception of Charles I. 
in Edinburgh, on the occasion of his Scottish 
coronation, and he seems then to have been 
honoured by sittings from the king at Holy- 
rood. Having returned to the north, the 
painter, in the autumn of the same year, again 
left Aberdeen, now in company with Alexander 
Jaffray, the diarist, and other friends; registered 
himself a burgess of Edinburgh as he passed 
through the Scottish capital; and, after residing 
for a time in London, proceeded to the Continent 
along with Sir Colin Campbell. This exception¬ 
ally cultured Highland gentleman, the Eighth 
Laird of Glenorchy, was one of Jameson’s 
best patrons. For him the artist executed 
quite a gallery of portraits, of which many 
are preserved at Taymouth and Langton 
House, and some are more widely known 
through the engravings in Pinkerton. The 
painter’s letters to Sir Colin, now in the 
charter-room at Taymouth, afford interest¬ 
ing glimpses of his way of work. In one 
he promises to reproduce sixteen portraits in 
eight weeks, “ and my pryce shall be bot the 
ordinarie since the measure is just the 
ordinarie”—to wit, “twentie merkis” each, 
or, if framed, “ twontie poundis ” (Scots). 

In May 1635 we find Jamesone acquiring 


* Mr. Forbes-Robertson, indeed, in the Art 
Journal for 1884, pp. 392-3, states that the portrait 
of the Rev. John Livingstone, No. 91 of the 
present catalogue, a work which he accepts as 
authentic, is dated 1620; but the “ Person of 
Ancrum” was bom in 1603, while, according to 
Mr. Bulloch, the picture represents a man of fifty, 
is “ a somewhat doubtful Jamesone,” and has been 
largely repainted by a modem restorer, who has 
inscribed the work with the name of its subject, 
and to whom—one may suppose—the date also is 
due. 
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from the magistrates of Aberdeen, with a 
view to the erection of a country house, a 
plot of ground on the outskirts of the city, 
known as “ the play field,” which had run to 
waste and suffered from the floods of the 
Denbum. This ground he engages to protect, 
cultivate and plant, on condition that he is to 
enjoy a life-rent of it, and that after his death 
it is to be devoted “ to the publict vse and 
benefitt of the haill toune in all tyme thair- 
eftir.” Three years later, in July 1638, we 
trace him, in the diary of Sir Thomas Hope, 
Lord-Advocate, practising his art in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Meanwhile the politics of the country had 
been becoming more and more troubled; and 
the artist on one occasion, at least, was sucked 
into the turmoil—if he be, indeed, that same 
George Jamesone who, according to Spalding, 
was sent to Edinburgh in 1640, along with 
other Aberdeen lairds and burgesses, on trial 
for his refusal to sign the covenant, and who, 
with his townsman Ex-Dean of Guild “ George 
Moresonne,” seems with difficulty to have 
“ wan frie and paid no fine.” "Walpole has 
preserved the fact that the artist’s will, a 
document now lost, was drawn out in the 
following year. It provided for his wife and 
family, and also for a natural daughter, and 
bequeathed to Lord Rothes a full-length of 
the king and a picture of “ Martha and Mary,” 
and to William Murray a collection of medals. 
The painter seems to have been occupied to 
the last with his work, for a portrait at 
Yester bears the date of 1644. Towards 
the end of that year he died suddenly at 
Edinburgh; and on December 11, ‘‘Mary, 
Issobella and Marjorie Jamesone ” were 
served heirs portioners in general to their 
father, his widow retaining a life interest in 
her late husband’s property. 

One of the most useful parts of the book is 
its annotated list of Jamesone’s works, which 
are catalogued to the number of 186, exclusive 
of the religious subjects in the Scots College, 
Rome, upon the authenticity of which Mr. 
Bulloch does not venture to pronounce. 
Several, indeed, of the specified items are 
marked as doubtful, and not a few genuine 
works are stated to have suffered irremediably 
from the hands of the restorer. Much interest 
is given by the brief but helpful biographical 
notes on the subjects of the portraits. With 
very few exceptions all the collections whose 
treasures he describes have been personally 
visited by the author; indeed, many of them 
have been subjected to a second examination 
after the biography was well in progress. 
This final survey would appear occasionally to 
have modified the conclusions arrived at in 
the first—in such a case, for instance, as 
No. 80, “Mrs. Duff, of Muldavit,” which, at 
page 99, is praised as “a choice specimen of 
Jamesone’s skill,” “ one of the finest female 
heads he ever painted ”; while in the cata¬ 
logue we find the more cautious statements 
that, “although the restorer has been at 
work, the spirit of Jamesone has not been 
lost,” and that “altogether one has little 
hesitation in accepting the portrait as one 
of the Jamesone Gallery.” We notice a 
curious omission in the list of works possessed 
by Mr. Erskine-Murray. There is no refer¬ 
ence to his bust-portrait of the Lord Treasurer 
Mar, a work undoubtedly by the same hand 
as No. 147, “Sir Alexander Erskine of 


Cambuskenneth,” in the same collection, 
which Mr. Bulloch assigns—we believe with 
justice—to Jamesone. 

One cannot help feeling that greater com¬ 
pleteness and higher value would have been 
given to this section of a work designed to be 
exhaustive and final on its subject by the 
adoption, in the catalogue, of a more 
methodical and closely differentiating system 
of description, which wojild have entailed 
little additional and no unwelcome labour 
upon so devoted a student as Mr. Bulloch. 
We should, at least, have been furnished 
with a uniform statement of the size of the 
works—bust, half, or whole-length. From 
the catalogue one cannot gather whether No. 
47, “ John, Earl of Mar,” is a replica of No. 
123, or a different rendering of the nobleman ; 
and we should be in a similar uncertainty 
regarding Nos. 20 and 89, “ Robert Gordon of 
Straloch,” were it not for the note appended 
to both pictures that the work is engraved in 
Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen. From which 
of the two paintings, we are inclined to ask, 
was the print taken ? It bears the inscription, 
“ From the original picture in the possession 
of William Gordon Cumming, Esquire, of 
Pitburg and Dyce.” 

With regard to the style of the book, it 
would have been well if its proof-sheets had 
been subjected to a closer literary revision, 
which would have diminished the number of 
irritating little inelegancies and inaccuracies 
of expression which at present mar some of 
the pages of a work which represents much 
earnest labour, and will be welcome and 
useful to the students of our national por¬ 
traiture. J. M. Guay. 


OBITUARY. 

PBOF. WOBSAAB. 

The name of Jens Jacob Asmussen Worsaae, 
who died suddenly on August 15, has so long 
been familiar to the English public as that of 
one of the fathers of the science of prehistoric 
archaeology, that it is not surprising that some 
of the newspaper notices of his death have 
spoken of his advanced age. As a matter of 
fact, he was only sixty-four, the date of his 
birth being March.14, 1821. He was a native 
of Vejle in North" Jutland, and received his 
education, first at the Grammar School at 
Horsen, and afterwards at the “ Borgersdyds- 
skole ” at Copenhagen, from which he proceeded 
to the university of that city in 1838. During 
his university course he was employed as an 
assistant in the Royal Museum of Northern 
Antiquities, and from 1842 to 1847 was sent by 
the Government on several archaeological 
missions to Sweden, Norway, Germany, and 
the British Isles. His earliest published work, 
Danmarks Oldtiden, appeared in 1843, when the 
author was only twenty-two years of age. The 
book attracted great attention, and the theories 
which it enunciated excited much controversy ; 
but it may be said that, though in a considerably 
modified form, they are now generally accepted. 
An English version of the book, under the title 
of The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, was 
published in 1849, translated (with additions) by 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, who, by a singular coincidence, 
died on the same day as the author whom he 
introduced to English readers. Another book 
of Worsaae’s, The Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, which was pub¬ 
lished in Danish in 1851, and in English in 
the following year, still retains much of its 
value, though some of the writer’s particular 
conclusions require correction. A later work, 
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partly covering the same ground. Den Danske 
Erobring af England og Normandiet (“ The 
Danish Conquest of England and Normandy ”), 
was published in 1863, and has pot been trans¬ 
lated into English. Although attractively 
written, it cannot be said to show that the 
author had bestowed much original research on 
the subject since the completion of his better- 
known volume. In October 1854 Worsaae 
received the title of Professor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Copenhagen, where for several years he 
lectured on Northern Antiquities. He was in 
1865 appointed Director of the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, and of the Ethnographi¬ 
cal Museum — these offices having become 
vacant by the death of his teacher, the emi¬ 
nent antiquary, Christian Jurgensen Thomsen. 
Prof. Worsaae’s smaller writings are numerous, 
his two latest productions of any consequence 
being Nordens For historic after samtidige Min- 
desmcerker, which was a recast of a course of 
lectures delivered to working men; and an 
illustrated book in English on The Industrial 
Arts of Denmark, which was prepared in con¬ 
nexion with the Scandinavian Loan Exhibition 
at South Kensington in 1882, and was published 
as a volume of the “South Kensington Art 
Handbooks.” Prof. Worsaae was a Knight of 
the Dannebrog and other Danish orders, and 
for a short period he held the office of Minister 
ef Education. He was a member of several 
English learned societies, and at one time 
contributed frequently to English periodicals. 

H. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

STONE CIRCLES. 

Gonville and Oaius College, Cambridge: 

Aug. 24 , 1885 . 

Mr. Bradley, in his review of Mr. Lukis’s Pre¬ 
historic Stone Monuments of Cornwall (Academy, 
August 22), quotes a passage respecting the 
original purpose of stone circles, which anti¬ 
quaries have variously explained as temples, 
sepulchral enclosures, or protection walls for 
herds of cattle. This called to my mind a state¬ 
ment of Aristotle which (I speak with all the 
diffidence of an “outsider” on these subjects) 
has never been quoted in reference to this 
question. Aristotle ( Politics iv., 1324 b , 18), 
after describing in what high esteem warlike 
prowess was held, and with what special 
honours the successful warrior was rewarded 
among the Scythians, Thracians, Persians, 
Kelts, Carthaginians, and Macedonians, adds, 
tr SI roil "IBiipaiv, Writ ro\i/wcf, roaolnovt rbr 
iptSjibv 6f}e\i<ricovs Karawriyvioviri rttpX rbr rdfor 
Sirovs &■> SiaipBilpri r&v iro\ttilav. 

It the "iPvpfs of Aristotle are the same dark- 
complexioned dolichocephalic race which some 
anthropologists hold to have once occupied all 
Western Europe until driven back or absorbed 
by stronger races, the fact that other nations 
remarked upon their customs of placing “ obe¬ 
lisks ” round the graves of their dead as a 
distinctively national characteristic may be 
worth some consideration in answering such 
questions as what was the purpose of Btone 
circles, and by what race were they erected. 

William Ridgeway. 


GBEEK INSCRIPTION FROM EGYPT. 

Seasoale, Cumberland: Aug. 24, 1885. 

Surely in verse 4, Prof. Sayce’s rpinoo should 
be rpipov, and we should restore not abr(ht) but 
avr(by). And in verse 1, the name of whioh 
only the first two letters (E p) are clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable, should be of the metrical value of 
such a name as Erdmenos, not of Herculius, if 
the line scanned—as we may reasonably pre¬ 
sume it did. E. B. Nicholson. 

P.S.—The metre does not absolutely ne- 
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oessitate a four-syllable, or even a three- 
syllable, name: for instance, it would allow 
IS put iaf —but I am not suggesting that. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A “ Sra Joshua ” hitherto unexhibited, and 
in an excellent state of preservation, a portrait 
of the Bev. Christopher Atkinson, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, now hangs 
in the dining-room of his grandson, the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson, of Danby Parsonage, Gros- 
mont, York. The picture has never been out 
of the possession of the family. 

The Scottish Society of Water-Colour Painters 
will hold its eighth exhibition in October, in 
the rooms of the Qlasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts. For the first time, this exhibition will 
not be confined to the works of members of the 
society. 

The vioomte Henri Delaborde having resigned 
the keepership of the prints at the Bibliothequo 
Nationale, M. Georges Duplessis, who was 
before assistant keeper, had been appointed to 
succeed him. 

The catalogue of the valuable art collection 
bequeathed to the Louvre by the late Baron 
Charles Davillier has just been published. It 
is compiled by MM. Louis Courajod and Emile 
Molinier. 

Fob some time past excavations have been 
carried on in Austria on the site of the Roman 
station of Cornutum on the Danube, where the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius stayed for three years 
during his campaigns against the Quadi. Up 
to the present the discoveries comprise the 
forum of the camp, the remains of a temple 
to Mithras, a fine statue of Hercules, and a 
number of minor objects, such as arms, vases, 
ornaments, &c. 

Ix Langenthal, Canton Bern, near the railway 
station, the workmen who were ditching a 
meadow came upon traces of the foundation of 
a large building, evidently of Roman origin. 
There was doubtless a castrum on the spot, 
similar to those discovered at Herzogenbuohsee 
and Kirchberg. The Roman road from Aventi- 
cum to Yindonissa passed through this district. 
Arrangements have been made for further 
excavations. 

M. P hili ppe Bubty has printed in the 
Ripublique fran(aiaea summary of M. Maspero’s 
“ Report on his latest Excavations in Egypt,” 
which appeared in full in the Academy. 


MUSIC. 

BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Birmingham: August 36,1885. 
It is not within the power of mortals to com¬ 
mand sncoess, but the Birmingham festival 
committee has certainly done all it could to 
ensure it. The first and most important task 
was to select the foreign composers to whom 
commissions should be offered to write novelties. 
The enthusiastic reception given to the “Redemp¬ 
tion ” three years ago has naturally led to a new 
work from the same pen. Then of course there 
could be no question as to the wisdom of 
applying to Herr Dvorak, composer of the 
already world-famed “ Stabat Mater.” To select 
from native composers was more difficult, for 
many names seemed worthy of a place in the 
programmes; but the difficulty was solved— 
though at some risk—by asking all the English 
composers who have specially distinguished 
themselves, whether at festivals or important 
London concerts, to contribute something. 
Never before has so muoh been done for Eng¬ 
lish art at one festival. But besides fixing the 
programmes, the committee had to appoint a 


conductor to fill the place so long held by the 
late Sir Michael Costa. The choice fell upon 
Herr Richter, and it is difficult to imagine a 
better one. It would have been pleasant to 
find that an English musician had been deemed 
equally worthy of the post, but in matters of 
art nationality must be set aside. Herr Richter’s 
wonderful ability and experience as a conductor 
are well known, and we believe that he will be 
found to be the right man in the right place. 
Changes have been made in the constitution 
of the orchestra. The strings have been reduced 
from 108 to 86, and the balance between wind 
and strings is now more equal; but the per¬ 
formances of the first two days show a great 
falling off in the tone of the violins as com¬ 
pared with the last festival. It has neither the 
same strength nor brilliancy. A new conductor 
must be allowed to make any changes which he 
may think desirable, but he should see to it that 
the new men are as good or better than those 
who are dismissed. In other respects the 
orchestra is excellent; Mr. A. Burnett is leader. 
The usual London band rehearsals last week, 
and the full rehearsals last Saturday and Mon¬ 
day at Birmingham, were conducted with the 
utmost care and patience, and everything seems 
to point to a successful series of performances. 
The choir is excellent. We remark the same 
richness of quality in the tone, and combined 
with this greater brilliancy than in 1882. 

On Tuesday morning a large audience assem¬ 
bled to hear Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” There 
was considerable curiosity as to the perform¬ 
ance. Many years ago Wagner was accused of 
openly showing his want of sympathy with, or 
even dislike to, Mendelssohn’s music while 
conducting that master’s Italian Symphony. 
Herr Richter belongs to the Wagner school, 
and perhaps Mendelssohn’s masterpiece was 
considered in rather dangerous hands. After 
the National Anthem had been sung, Mr. 
Santley commenced the well-known recitative, 
and from that moment to the end of the 
oratorio everyone listened with rapt atten¬ 
tion. Some of the audience may quite possibly 
have seen Mendelssohn conduct it in 1846, but, 
with that exception, we doubt whether a finer 
rendering has ever been given at Birmingham. 
Herr Richter entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of the music, and, whatever his likes or dislikes, 
did full justice to it. Specially noticeable was 
the delicacy of the orchestral accompaniments 
in the solos. The violin passage near the close 
of the “Thanks be to God,” and that of the 
second part of the first Baal chorus, showed 
prominently the one defect in the orches¬ 
tra mentioned above. The principal vocalists 
were Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mesdames Patey and Trebelli, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley. The double quartet, “ For 
He shall give His angels,” was admirably given 
by Mesdames Anna Williams, Hutchinson, 
Trebelli, and Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd, Wade, 
Bung, and Watkin Mills. It is seldom that it is 
entrusted to such competent artists. The 
singing of the choir throughout was extremely 
fine, although in one or two high notes the 
soprani showed signs of fatigue, the natural 
result of two days’ rehearsal. 

There was an interesting concert in the 
evening. Mr. F. Cowen’s new cantata, “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” was performed under the 
composer’s direction. The poem has been 
written by Mr. Francis Hueffer, and the 
story is well arranged for musical purposes. 
A daughter is born to a mighty king, and 
good fays enter the christening chamber and 
bestow on the little maiden beauty, wealth, 
and happiness. But a wicked fay enters un¬ 
bidden, and announces that ere she has attained 
the age of twenty the maiden will die. In the 
second scene, as her twentieth birthday is being 
celebrated, and when danger seems past, the 
wicked fay casts into a trance king, maiden, 


and courtiers. So in magic slumber they re¬ 
main for a hundred years, when a prince, 
guided by the good fays, rushes into the castle 
hall, and breaks down the thicket of roses 
surrounding the sleepers. All are restored 
to life, and then all begin to while away the 
hours with dance and song. The music 
throughout is extremely light, graceful, and 
pleasing. Mr. Cowen makes considerable use 
of leit motive, and he handles them at times in a 
very felicitous manner. He has a charming 
love motiv which forms the main theme of an 
instrumental movement entitled “ Maiden¬ 
hood,” and in the last scene he ingeniously uses 
the phrase in the horn signal given by the 
prince when he enters the enchanted hall. 
This love theme, as might be expected, plays 
an important part throughout the cantata. All 
his themes are characteristic, and they are well 
developed in the true Wagnerian sense. But 
we are not, at this moment, writing an analysis 
of the work, or could give many an apt illustra¬ 
tion in support of our statement. The whole 
cantata is good, but specially worthy of mention 
are the solos and choruses, “At dawn of 
day ” and “ Pure as thy heart,” and the duet 
between the prince and princess just before the 
close. The performance of the work was ex¬ 
ceedingly good—it will be sufficient to name the 
solo vocalists, Mrs. Hutchinson, Madme. Trebelli, 
Messrs. Lloyd and King. At the close the 
composer received well-deserved applause. 

The second part of the concert included a 
scena for tenor, “Love lost on Earth,” com¬ 
posed expressly for the festival by Mr. A. Mac¬ 
kenzie. It is a very pleasing and showy 
composition, though, to our taste, a little too 
much in the French style. It was sung by Mr. 
Lloyd, conducted by the composer, and well 
received. Senor Sarasate played Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto, besides an introduction and 
rondo capriccioso, and, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, with immense success. The concert 
concluded with Wagner’s overture to Tann- 
haiiser. There was a very good attendance, 
both morning and evening. 

On Wednesday morning Gounod’s “ Mors et 
Vita” was performed. The work contains many 
beautiful and many powerful passages. In the 
“ Infroit et Eyrie, the quiet and sombre tones 
of the voices contrast well with the restless 
orchestra, giving out the theme of “sorrow 
and tears.” The Eyrie section is short, but 
highly impressive. The following movement, 
a double chorus a capella, “ A custodia 
matutina,” is a skilful and effective piece of 
writing. In the quiet passages the rich and 
beautiful quality of tone of the Birmingham 
choir was heard to great advantage. In the 
first part of the “Dies Irae,” the rhythm of 
the accompaniment is certainly monotonous; 
but this effect was probably intentional on the 
composer’s part. The loud passage, describing 
the trumpet ringing through earth’s sepulchres, 
with its chromatic harmonies, its rugged modu¬ 
lations, and its effective orchestrations, is one 
of the most striking pages of the “ Requiem.” 
The “Justice” theme m the last few bars of 
this movement is heard combined with itself in 
inverted form, and produces one of those 
exaggerated effects of which the composer 
seems so fond. The “ Quid sum miser,” for 
toli and chorus, is a very fine movement; 
the themes, now soft and plaintive, now loud 
and passionate, carry away the listener, and 
make him forget for the time that the material 
so skilfully worked up is by no means new. 
The tenor solo, “ Inter oves,” is specially notice¬ 
able for its varied and effective accompaniment. 
The “ Quam olim Abrahae ” words of course 
suggest a fugue : our composer sets them to a 
solid theme, and appears about to give us a 
specimen of his scholastic powers ; but after the 
exposition comes a short stretto, followed by an 
ordinary cadence. There is much the same sort 
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of thing—a head and tail without body—at the 
end of the trilogy, so that with respect to fugal 
writing “ Mors et Vita ” is about as disappoint¬ 
ing as “The Redemption.” The “Agnus 
Dei ” contains a fine cantabile phrase for 
soprano solo, and of this phrase considerable use 
is made in the third section of the work. The 
“Requiem” concludes with an instrumental 
movement entitled “Epilogus,” in which the 
“Justice” and “Sorrow” themes are much 
used. In our notice last week of the work we 
spoke about tho unsatisfactory character of the 
three orchestral movements at the commence¬ 
ment of tho second part. A composer courts 
failure when he attempts to describe things 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. As 
abstract music, the “Tubae ad ultimum judi¬ 
cium ” is meaningless; and the augmented 
triad blare of the trumpets perfectly distressing 
to the ear. The brevity of the “Resurrectio 
Mortuorum" constitutes its chief merit. In 
the third part there are two movements 
which call for special notice: one is the beauti¬ 
ful baritone solo, “Jerusalem coelestis,” with 
its tender Schubert-like harmonies and rhythm, 
the gem perhaps of the whole work; and a 
“Sanctus, effective both for voices and for 
instruments. 

And now to speak of the trilogy as a whole. 
It has two grave faults, both of which may, how¬ 
ever, be remedied. The first is the long suc¬ 
cession of movements in the “ Requiem ” in slow 
time, and all, with two exceptions, in common 
time, which produces a decidedly wearisome 
effect. The “Requiem,” which takes in per¬ 
formance nearly two hours, could easily be 
reduced in length by the omission of one or 
more movements. The other fault is the setting 
of the music to Latin words only. Perhaps one 
of the chief causes of the groat success of “ The 
Redemption ” was the solemn story of the death, 
passion and resurrection of Christ, told in 
familiar English words. There are, besides, 
three of the composer’s mannerisms, which, to 
some extent, spoil one’s enjoyment in listening 
to the work: the first is his habit of repeating 
short vocal phrases in sequence—three, four 
times, and even oftener, as in the “Inge- 
misco tanquam reus"; the second, the con¬ 
tinual, and at times vory harsh, chromatics; and 
the third, the perpetual breaking up of the 
musical interest of a movement by the introduc¬ 
tion of full closes. And now, having pointed 
out very frankly what we consider to be the 
shortcomings of the work, let us acknowledge 
the extreme beauty and pathos of some of the 
pages, the power and brilliancy of others, and 
throughout tho splendid clearness and vivid 
colouring of tho orchestration. With regard to 
the performance of tho work, we have to speak 
in the highest terms. Herr Richter, owing to 
the absence of the composer, naturally felt the 
responsibility of his position, and both in pre¬ 
paration and in performance did his best to 
ensure as perfect as possible a rendering of the 
work. The soloists were Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. If 
the applause at the close was feeble in com¬ 
parison with that bestowed on “ The Redemp¬ 
tion ” three years ago, it must be remembered 
that the composer was not present. 

Respecting Wednesday evening’s concert, we 
must reserve details until next week ; but we 
will mention that Mr. Anderton’s “ Yule 
Tide ” was admirably performed; that Mr. E. 
Prout received quite an ovation at the close of 
his symphony in F (op. 22), composed ex¬ 
pressly for the festival, which he conducted 
himself, and without score; and that Mr. A. 
Mackenzie’s new violin concerto, a work of 
great earnestness and ability, was magnificently 
interpreted by Seiior Sarasate. Herr Richter 
very wisely resisted tho tempation offered to 
him of repeating Liszt’s “Rhapsodic hongroise’’ 
(no. 1). J, S, B HKD LOCK. 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$•«., may be addressed to the Pubushee, and 
net to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Scepsis Seientifica ; or, Contest Ignorance the 
Way to Science. By Joseph Glanvill. 
Edited, with Introductory Essay, by John 
Owen. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Nkauly hall a century has elapsed since 
Hallam pronounced on Glanvill’s Scepsis 
Seientifica that “ few books were more 
deserving of being reprinted.” At the 
present day we have perhaps a tendency to 
be dominated by a desire as much for what is 
oil for the mere sake of its antiquity as for 
something new for the sake of its novelty, 
and Shakspere’s curse might fairly be applied 
to some disturbers of the bones of authors 
whom time has consigned to a peaceful 
oblivion. But the present re-issue is safe 
beyond reach of the anathema. The Scepsis 
Seientifica is not only, as Hallam called it, 
“ a remarkable work,” but it is also one of 
deep interest both for its historical associations 
and for its substantial importance. Every 
one knows in a more or less vague way the 
civil history of the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but it is astonishing how little we 
are generally acquainted with the prose works 
through which the civil, social, and religious 
ideas of the country found expression. This 
is partly due to the antiquated form into 
which the works are cast; but even the 
antique style has a charm which little of our 
modem hasty writing can provide. We seem 
to come nearer nature when we go to one of 
those old seventeenth century men—a man 
like Fuller, or Harrington, or Selden—and 
hear his quaint similes, his ringing metaphors, 
his picturesque allusions, his homely pithy 
phrases. Glanvill’s writing has all these 
characteristics. It is marked, indeed, by a 
scholarship (familiar in seventeenth century 
prose) sometimes amounting to pedantry, but 
it is as concrete and analogical as that of 
Bacon himself, and it is enlivened by a 
vivacity unknown to Bacon. His style, like 
his thought, is brusque, buoyant, and intrepid, 
conveying the impression of a free lance of 
literature. “ How fond are men of a bundle of 
opinions that are no better than a bag of 
cherry-stones! ” “ Opinions are the rattles 

of immature intellects;” “If their dam be 
the judge, the young apes are the most 
beautiful things in nature; ” “ We reverence 
grey-headed doctrines.” Were it only for 
Glanvill’s way of putting things, the book is 
worthy even of a popular reading; and both 
editor and publishers may be congratulated 
as well upon the task they have undertaken, 
as upon the manner in which they have 
executed it. 

The Scepsis Seientifica, which is more 
widely known through the “ Scholar-Gipsy ” 
under its earlier title The Vanity of Dogma¬ 
tising, may be generally described as one of 


those books that plead for the faith that lives 
in honest doubt. This imparts to it a certain 
perennial interest apart from the historical, 
and in a sense causes the present reprint to 
appear almost in the light of an original 
essay. In its historical aspect it is the out¬ 
come of that great and multifarious movement 
towards liberation through which England 
passed about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Owen, in his Introduction, 
gives a remarkably clear and succinct account 
of Glanvill’s position with regard to his own 
times. With a somewhat pardonable par¬ 
tiality, however, he is inclined perhaps too 
strongly to emphasise his author’s importance. 
Glanvill was, indeed, esteemed highly by his 
contemporaries, and by some of them spoken 
of in terms of extravagant praise. Evelyn, 
for example, addresses him in a spirit of the 
briskest admiration of his Plus Ultra : “Now 
let the moon-dogs bark till their throats are 
dry.” In other places wo find the present 
work mentioned as “ Art’s Encyclopaedia,” 

“ the epitome of all learning,” “ the universal 
panoply.” Even Anthony a Wood cannot 
conceal his admiration under his habitual 
sneer. The fact remains, however, that 
Glanvill has been all but forgotten, and even 
Mr. Owen, I think, will confess the main 
reason of this to be that in his lifetime 
Glanvill achieved nothing positive. His 
faculty lay in assimilating the influences of the 
new movement into which he was born, and 
in reproducing these. His talent was that 
of a representative, not that of a leader and 
teacher. Hence his memory has dropped 
from among the memories of other men like 
Baxter, who, if they were less fine, were 
more positive. 

This, however, is a peculiar merit of Glan¬ 
vill, and Mr. Owen well draws attention to 
his excellence as an exponent of the various 
movements of thought that stirred the middle 
of the seventeenth century. But while ac¬ 
cording the editor all praise for his neat, 
lucid, and scholarly exposition, one may be 
pardoned if one sees in its very clear-cut 
outlines something suggestive of ingenious 
expository dove-tailing. He says, for ex¬ 
ample, that Glanvill “exemplifies the re¬ 
action against philosophical and religious 
dogmatism, which, though not caused, was 
materially aided, by the collapse of the 
Puritan rtgime .” Against the first part of 
this statement there can be no objection, but 
the second is too precise. It defines the 
limits of the reaction too closely. It makes 
that an intellectual movement, and Glanvill a 
thinker too much of the Restoration epoch. 
The reaction doubtless leapt to a certain crisis 
at the Restoration, but it had been growing 
slowly but ever stronger from the time that 
Puritanism first became an appreciable force, 
a point before the close of the sixteenth 
century which may be marked by the Mar- 
prelate controversy or the publication of 
Nicholas Bound’s book on the Sabbath. In¬ 
deed, the term “ reaction ” is itself somewhat 
misleading, for the Puritans themselves were 
the first reactionaries. On their negative side 
they abjured the secular life and disowned 
the liberal culture of the Renascence; on their 
positive they emphasised a fiercely argu¬ 
mentative doctrine, and instituted a discipline 
tfyat was appalling. The result was that 
they awakened protest on every side. They 


generated contempt on the one hand and 
counter-argument on the other. The ligkier 
element of the heirs of the Renascence re¬ 
volted from their discipline and flouted them; 
the more serious recoiled from their hard 
dialectic and tried to reason with them. 
Thus English life became as it were split in 
two, and what appears later on as a reaction 
against religious dogmatism is at first only 
the older forces asserting themselves in 
protest. Not to speak of the protest as 
it appears in the drama and poetry, or 
in the counter-dogmatism of Laud and the 
high churchmen, we find a more acceptable 
form of the same protest in the rationalising 
tendency of the theologians, represented at 
Oxford by Chillingworth,* and at Cambridge 
by Henry More and the Platonist School, and 
clothing itself once more in the purple raiment 
of the Renascence in the discourses of Jeremy 
Taylor. Varied forms of the same reactionary 
impulse appear in the Political Discourses of 
Sidney, in the Areopagitica of Milton, in the 
so-called scepticism of Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
particularly in Hobbes, whose entire writings 
may be regarded as a dogmatic protest, in 
politics and psychology as well as in religion^ 
against the dogmatic assumptions of Puritan¬ 
ism. Into this complicated and extensive 
reaction Glanvill entered just about the time 
of the Restoration, and Mr. Owens explains 
his position at£ that epoch with a fine sim¬ 
plicity. But the fact that Glanvill was at 
this time the inheritor of a reaction that had 
been in process for over half a century 
previous seems to be regarded by his editor 
with scarcely sufficient distinctness. 

I have spoken only of religious dogmatism; 
there is another point. Glanvill describes his 
book as “levied against dogmatism and 
attempting against a daring enemy, confi¬ 
dence in opinions.” What, precisely, is this 
“daring enemy,” this dogmatism? One 
reads the book, and in almost every page 
one sees the “ daring enemy ” bayonetted in 
the person of Aristotle. This was the false 
wizard in whose name the Schoolmen had 
reared “ stately pleasure-domes ” of syllo¬ 
gism, and whose method was still dominant 
even where the Peripatetic system had been 
rejected. But Glanvill’s own words on the 
matter are that “the now adorers of that 
philosophy are few, and such narrow souls 
that know no other.” Aristotle’s influence 
was still greater than these words would 
suggest, but it seems strange that Glanvill 
should have been at such pains to assail a phil¬ 
osophy of which he could speak in such con¬ 
temptuous terms as that its adorers were only 
a few narrow souls that knew no better. 
Some light may be thrown on this apparent 
inconsistency if we revert to the origin of 
Glanvill’s work. Bred as an Oxford Puritan, 
Glanvill fell under the influence of the 
Cambridge Platonism, and while under that 
influence wrote a tract on the immortality of 
the soul. As a counteractive to mystio 
enthusiasm, like that prevalent among Puritan 
sects, he designed a preface to it upon the use 
of reason in religion; and this prefaoe, grow¬ 
ing beyond bulk, he enlarged into a separate 
treatise, which was accordingly published in 


* Chillingworth’s saying, that "oonfldWioe lit 
opinions is a sure way to know false opinioMbyi" 
plight almost serve as a motto for GlauviU s beef. 
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1661 under its title The Vanity of Dogma¬ 
tising, the first edition of the present work, 
and the book from which Mr. Arnold gathered 
the story of the “ Scholar-Gipsy.” The work 
therefore sprang from a religious root, and 
was the work of one who had revolted against 
the dogmatics of Puritan theology. When 
we recollect that Calvinism was essentially 
scholastic in its method, and keenly anti¬ 
pathetic to the innovations of the New Phil¬ 
osophy, we perceive a new ground for Glan- 
vill’s reiterated assaults upon Aristotelianism, 
and are able to attach a more definite signifi¬ 
cance to his term “dogmatism.” Not that 
we should limit that significance to Puritan 
dogmatics, for Glanvill was fighting in the 
cause of science as well as religion; he was 
fighting not only for a liberal church but for 
a free philosophy. But we perceive that the 
dogmatism he was combating was the dog¬ 
matism he encountered in force around him, 
not so much that of the superannuated School¬ 
man as that of the Puritan sectary, and that 
his attack is less an attack upon Burgersdicius 
and Smiglecius than upon the illiberal and 
meddlesome dogmatism of such men as 
Calamy and Twisse and the “humble and 
heavenly-minded” Bichard Sibbes. This is 
more apparent in the earlier form of the 
work than in the Sceptic Seientifiea, which is 
far less antagonistic and bears more distinctly 
the impress of the Boyal Society; but this is 
the kernel from which both alike sprang. 

There is another part of Mr. Owen’s ex¬ 
cellent Preface that seems to call for some 
remark—that in which he speaks of the 
extent to which Glanvill was moulded by 
continental influences. In the first place, his 
statement of the facts of the case regarding 
the reflux of foreign humanism at the 
Bestoration is admirably explicit but rather 
too much so; the lines are drawn too hard. 
The humanism of Erasmus and More, once 
planted in England, grew there as it did 
abroad, and though largely perverted by the 
spread of Puritanism was never cut away. 
We see its perversion in the drama and to 
some extent in the cavalier poetry; we see it 
still alive with health in the full humanities 
of the company that gathered round Falkland, 
in the Elizabethan luxuriance of Jeremy 
Taylor, in the broad sagacity of Selden. Mr. 
Owen disregards this home growth and writes 
as if humanism in England stopped short 
at the Civil War, and began again with 
Charles II. The Bestoration widened the 
facilities of intercourse between England and 
the Continent, and an increased intercom¬ 
munication then took place ; but the imported 
humanism chiefly characteristic of that epoch 
was the humanism of Bochester and Nell 
Gwynne. Glanvill. like others of his time, 
drew considerably from continental sources; 
but both ho and they drew from these sources 
even while the Puritan regime was in full 
sway, and long before Comus and his rabble 
appeared to give license in the name of 
liberty. 

But with regard even to such names as 
Descartes, Gassendi and Charron, it is possible 
to overrate their influence on Glanvill’s mind. 
In spite of his incessant reference to Descartes, 
and the somewhat blatant praise with which 
he shouts out his name, I cannot think he 
was too well acquainted with “ the mira¬ 
culous Descartes”; or, indeed, that this 


beating of the big Cartesian drum was much 
more than an accompaniment to the European 
popularity of Descartes’ name. The affinity 
of his mind lay less with Descartes than 
with Bacon. His organon, like that of 
Descartes, is doubt. But Descartes doubted 
that he might fall back on consciousness and 
build a constructive philosophy out of that. 
He doubted that he might find a limit to his 
doubt, and in finding his limit he lost contact 
with the world of matter. Glanvill only 
employed doubt as a weapon of offence against 
dogmatism, and straightway fell back upon 
science. The purely physical systems that 
formed the material of Bacon and of the 
Boyal Society were beyond the scope of 
Descartes’ speculation, just as Descartes’ 
metaphysic was beyond Glanvill’s intellectual 
range. The bent of his mind was essentially 
scientific and concrete. The bulwark upon 
which he always rests is experimental 
science; the true philosophy is “ to seek truth 
in the great book of Nature ”; and when he 
ventures upon metaphysical speculation of his 
own he becomes trivial and impotent. He 
comparatively seldom mentions Bacon by 
name, but his chapters upon the reasons for 
our want of knowledge are substantially one 
with the Baconian Idola. Even his objection 
to the Peripatetic system is that it “knows 
little of the practical and experimental.” He 
says adoringly that the Cartesian method 
“hath shown the world the way to be 
happy,” a phrase beside which it is curious 
to set that of Bacon himself, that the true end 
of philosophy is “ the relief of man’s estate.” 
But he owns his truer masters in the dedica¬ 
tion to the Boyal 8ociety, and showB that 
among all his borrowings his deepest debt is 
to the England of his own and the preceding 
age. Johw G. Dow. 


Ettayt and Mitcellaneou* Writing». By Vere 
Henry, Lord Hobart. With a Biographical 
Sketch. Edited by Mary Lady Hobart. 
In 2 vole. (Macmillan.) 

The late Lord Hobart, through his connection 
with Lords Grey and Bipon, obtained sub¬ 
ordinate political employment in his youth, 
was a man of strong and extreme opinions of 
the Cobden school, wrote letters in the Timet, 
and occasionally articles for monthly maga¬ 
zines, had a good appointment in Turkey, and 
was finally appointed Governor of Madras in 
succession to Lord Napier, where he evinced 
some higher qualities than his previous char¬ 
acter would have led men to anticipate, and 
was unhappily carried off in the middle of 
his not unsuccessful labours by typhus fever. 
The writings here collected are above the 
average of magazine articles and letters to the 
Timet, but one cannot but feel that they 
might have been left to serve the temporary 
purpose for which they were written, and that 
Lord Hobart would never himself have thought 
them worth collecting into two octavo volumes. 
Lady Hobart’s biography is full of uninterest¬ 
ing scraps of private and newspaper corre¬ 
spondence, but as a wife’s work is beyond the 
pale of criticism, and the ardour of her 
admiration is a proof of the private goodness 
of the man. 

An essay on Modern English Literature 
supplies evidence that Lord Hobart had true 
taste on literary subjects, and another essay 


called “Points of Yiew” is singularly broad 
and liberal, in the true sense, for a man, whose 
political writings in general prove him to have 
been a sentimental doctrinaire of the school of 
cosmopolitan thought, who regarded Mr. 
Cobden as the apostle of a Manchester millen¬ 
nium. 

The political essays which fill the first half 
of the second volume exhibit Lord Hobart as 
a fair exponent of the principles which he 
embraced, and they are not disfigured by con¬ 
scious misrepresentation of opponents, as such 
writings too often are. He was a student of 
Bentham and Mill, and the essay on the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, an argument in favour of 
absolute freedom for banking, is perhaps the 
best in the collection, while some of these 
political essays are of sufficient interest to 
justify their reprint, even so many years after 
the subjects to which they refer took place. 

The letters and minutes on Indian subjects, 
with which the collection doses, are not of 
sufficient interest to have warranted their re¬ 
production. As an old Madras civilian, the 
local colour, the memory of old times and 
duties, enabled me to read upwards of two 
hundred and fifty closely printed pages of 
official correspondence on subjects mostly dull 
and uninteresting; but it is certainly to be 
hoped that this experiment at publishing the 
minutes of deceased Governors of Madras may 
not find imitators. Sir Thomas Munro, the 
father of the Madras Byotwar, is on excep¬ 
tion even in this matter; but it will be hard 
on future critics, to say nothing about the 
public, who have the remedy in their own 
hands, if the official minutes of all the 
Madras Governors between him and Lord 
Hobart are to appear in octavo volumes. 
Lord Hobart’s official writing is probably 
neither better nor worse than that of his 
many predecessors, and the majority of the 
subjects touched upon are absolutely devoid 
of general interest. His private letters to 
Lord Northbrook on the subject of the salt 
tax are an exception. On this matter Lord 
Hobart did his duty manfully to the people 
committed to his charge, and for this, if for 
nothing else, his memory will be preserved as 
one faithful to his trust. A man practically 
acquainted with the real needs of the Madras 
Presidency cannot but smile at the doctrinaire 
obstinacy of the same Governor, who was 
prepared to overrule the opinion of his ex¬ 
perienced council, and ruin the material 
prosperity of the country under his charge, 
by diverting the funds required to keep up 
the roads throughout the country, to the 
elementary education of the Byots! 

Jakes Innes Mischts. 


Modem Science and Modem Thought. By 
S. Laing. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The material universe consists of enormous 
masses distributed over boundless spaces, and 
made up of particles inconceivably minute. 
Its present conformation is the result of 
changes extending back through countless 
ages. Everywhere it is composed of the 
same elementary substances. Everywhere 
and always it is governed by the same 
invariable laws, and presents no appearance 
of having ever been interfered with from 
without. The first origin of life remains 
undiscovered; but the various species of 
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plants and animals seem to have been pro¬ 
duced from less complex forms by the known 
laws of evolution, and without any super¬ 
natural assistance. The human race is cer¬ 
tainly of immense antiquit}, and may possibly 
have already existed for more than a million 
years. It has risen slowly from very rude 
beginnings, and every step in advance has 
been achieved by its own unaided efforts. 
Such are what Mr. Laing regards as the 
principal results of modern science. By 
modern thought he understands their appli¬ 
cation to popular Christianitv. While the 
antecedent improbability of all miracles has 
been enormously increased, the evidence of 
their actual occurrence has been diminished 
in something like an equal proportion. In¬ 
consistencies have been discovered in the 
Biblical narrative which destroy its claim to 
supernatural inspiration. The best-attested 
miracle of all, which is the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, rests on such late, uncertain and 
conflicting depositions as to deserve no belief. 
Christian theology, with its dogmas of the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Atonement, as 
set forth by St. Paul, is opposed to the theory 
of evolution, as well as to ordinary morality, 
and must likewise be abandoned. The belief 
in God and the belief in a future life remain 
open questions, about which science has 
nothing to say, either one way or the other. 
The Christian principles of charity and 
humility are very valuable elements in our 
civilisation; but, consistently followed out, 
they would develop a very worthless type of 
character, and need to be corrected by the 
Northern habits of thrift and self-assertion. 
Such is a brief but sufficient abstract of wbat 
Mr. Laing has to tell us on the subject of 
modem thought. It is prefaced by a few 
desultory references to the literature of the 
past generation, and followed by a few desul¬ 
tory observations on practical life. 

As will have been seen, there is nothing 
new about Mr. Laing’s opinions, nor is any 
novelty claimed for them. The new thing is 
that a Scotch politician and man of business 
tamed seventy should employ his leisure 
moments in compiling and publishing a 
popular handbook of Agnosticism. Perhaps 
this phenomenon goes to prove that Agnos¬ 
ticism as a speculative system is nearly played 
out, especially when taken in company with 
another significant symptom, namely, that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy is coming 
into high favour with Christian theologians. 

It cannot be said that the creed in question 
gains much by the advocacy of its latest ex¬ 
ponent. Mr. Laing is, in fact, rather slenderly 
equipped for the enterprise he has under¬ 
taken—an enterprise that would task the 
resources of any among the ablest thinkers 
now living. Partly perhaps as an ex-finance 
minister, he seems to be exclusively attracted 
by those branches of science which deal with 
big sums, while failing to grasp the higher 
conceptions even of merely physical science. 
Thus, like many others, he quite misapprehends 
the trne scope of the Darwinian theory, which 
has nothing to do with the origin of life, and 
teaches not development in general, but a 
particular method of development (p. 97). 
We can understand why the new chemistry 
should be passed over in silence: it has no 
immediate bearing on religion; but surely 
modem investigations into the structure and 


functions of the nerve-centres, modern 
psychology, modern speculations about the 
relations between mind and brain, deserved 
some notice in a work like the present. Of 
the speculative systems in which modem 
thought is embodied, Mr. Laing seems to be 
acquainted at first hand with only one—that 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, a far more modem-minded poet than 
the author’s favourite Tennyson, is entirely 
ignored. Pessimism is summarily character¬ 
ised as the gospel of feebleness and failure. 
Schopenhauer does not exactly strike one as 
feeble, or Hartmann as a failure. Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity is described as “love 
and admiration for the abstract idea of the 
human race,” and as something quite outside 
the family affections which, according to 
Comte, were at once its source and its focus 
(p. 227). 

The public will, however, be more interested 
in Mr. Laing’s own religion than in his criti¬ 
cisms on rival systems. He talks about “ the 
scientific idea of a first cause inscrutable and 
past finding out” (p. 222); and tells us that 
the scientific world has substituted for “ the 
idea of separate special creations ” “the idea 
of an original creation (whatever creation may 
mean, and behind which [««] we cannot go) of 
ultimate atoms or germs” (p. 96). Now 
“ whatever creation may mean,” it certainly 
implies the bringing into existence of what 
did not exist before, and, if so, the scientific 
world is pledged to no such belief. For all it 
knows, the atoms of which the material uni¬ 
verse is composed may have existed from all 
eternity. But according to Mr. Laing such a 
hypothesis is absolutely inadmissible. His 
words are: 

“There is one conception of which we may 
certainly say that it is not true—that is 
Atheism. No one with the least knowledge of 
science can maintain that it can ever be demon¬ 
strated that everything in the universe exists 
of itself and never had a Creator” (p. 71). 

Our author seems to think that an indemon¬ 
strable proposition must necessarily be false. 
Let us apply this principle to his own 
negations. Has he demonstrated that miracles 
and revelations are impossible ? By no means. 
He has only shown that they are inconsistent 
with the analogies of experience, and not 
supported by sufficient evidence. Again, in 
reference to the alleged phenomena of 
thought transference, he states, “ that im¬ 
pressions can be made on the brain, or that 
one mind can communicate with another 
without some physical means of connexion 
between object and subject, is absolutely un¬ 
proved, and remains altogether incredible” 
(p. 238). Surely it is playing fast and loose 
with logic to deny to the Atheist that latitude 
of unbelief which is here arrogated as against 
the Society for Psychical Research. 

But the possibilities of Agnosticism as 
understood by Mr. Laing are not yet ex¬ 
hausted : 

“ There is nothing in Agnosticism to negative 
the possibility of a future state of existence. 
Behind the veil there may be anything, and no 
one can say that individual consciousness may 
not remain or be restored after death, and that 
our condition may not be in some way better or 
worse according to the use we have made of 
the opportunities of life ” (p. 226). 

It would be an interesting exercise to work t 


out some of the more obvious possibilities 
here suggested. Since there may be anything 
behind the veil, there may be universal 
felicity or universal misery awaiting mankind, 
or our future destinies may be distributed by 
lot, or the good may be punished and the baa 
rewarded—an arrangement which, according 
to some cynics, would at least have the merit 
of securing the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Mr. Laing talks about the 
“ larger hope ” opened up by modern thought. 
He might with as good reason have talked of 
the larger fear. Like the hero of a famous 
story, we do not know whether the door of 
the amphitheatre will admit us into the 
presence of a famished tiger or of a beautiful 
bride. Our guide, however, conveniently 
ignores the tiger. He tells us that 

“ We may well be grateful to anything which, 
however vaguely, helps and cheers us on the 
way ; and from this point of view the ideas of 
Goa and of a future life taught by the Christian 
religion, accepted by so many good men, and 
hallowed by so many venerable traditions and 
sacred associations, should be cherished, as far 
as it is possible to do so without shutting our 
eyes to facts, and indulging in conscious in¬ 
sincerity ” (p. 296). 

The saving clause acquires a painful signifi¬ 
cance in view of the following very frank 
statement—a statement which might have 
been made very much stronger had our author 
devoted as much attention to physiology as he 
has to geology: 

“ The essence of all spiritual existence, so far 
as we know anything of it, is personal conscious¬ 
ness. This clearly depends on, or is indissolubly 
associated with, a certain condition of a material 
organ—the brain. With a less active condition 
of this organ, as in sleep, personal consciousness 
is suspended. In the case of a man recovered 
from drowning by artificial means, it is gone, 
and the man is to all intents and purposes dead 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour, and would 
remain lead if warm blankets and artificial 
respiration did not recall him to life. Where 
and what was he during this interval P and if 
his personal identity ana conscious existence 
were gone for that quarter of an hour, why and 
when did they return ? and, if the Humane 
Society’s men had been less prompt, would they 
ever have returned ? ” (p. 292). 

It may be also observed that this negation of 
a purely spiritual existence is not less in¬ 
consistent with the notion of a personal 
Creator than with the notion of human im¬ 
mortality. But we may well be thankful for 
a logical inconsistency that has perhaps spared 
us the scandalous spectacle of Mr. Samuel 
Laing claiming exemption from the Par¬ 
liamentary oath, Mr. Samuel Laing claiming 
to have the oath administered to him, Mr. 
Samuel Laing administering the oath to him¬ 
self. 

It cannot be expected that a practical 
politician and man of business, doubtless 
inured to habits of compromise, should push 
his principles to their necessary logical con¬ 
sequences, especially when he is liable to be 
called to account for them by the presumably 
not very advanced constituency of Orkney 
and Shetland. Still an experienced man of 
the world might at least be expected to tell 
us in what relation his opinions stand to such 
burning questions as Disestablishment, reli¬ 
gious versu* secular education, divorce, the 
recognition of a moral law by the state, and 
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bo forth, and what results he anticipates from 
the spread of those opinions among women 
and among the masses. But anyone turning 
over the leaves of Modem Science and Modern 
Thought with such expectations will find 
himself signally disappointed. He will find 
nothing beyond a feeble caution to the effect 
that “ we shall do well to be tender with the 
forms and creeds of this religion [Christianity] 
even when they appear to be getting obsolete, 
and their strict and literal interpretation no 
longer consistent with known truths ” (p. 296). 
If the scathing chapter on “ Miracles ” is 
a specimen of Mr. Laing’s tender mercies, we 
should like to know what he would call 
severe treatment. 

It would be unjust to oonolude without 
acknowledging that Mr. Laing is always candid 
and generally accurate, that he writes a clear 
and vigorous style, and that he has brought 
together a number of facts and arguments 
which will be studied with interest both by 
those who go farther than he does, and by 
those who do not go so far. 

Alfred W . Been. 


George Eliot's Poetry , and other Studies. By 
Bose Elizabeth Cleveland. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

A volume coming from the White House is, 
in the United States, sure to have the same 
kind of success which has been achieved in 
England by certain volumes issued from royal 
palaces. It is, of course, a factitious success, 
but it owes its existence to natural and 
universal human impulses, and only those 
people who are troubled with the superficial 
cynicism of youth will think it worth while 
to indulge in the cheap sneer which is too 
easy to be tempting. True criticism seldom 
indulges in sneers cheap or otherwise; but 
then, on the other hand, it takes no heed of 
either White Houses or palaces, and judges 
work according to its quality, not according 
to its origin. An estimate of these essays, 
formed in this disinterested fashion, is hardly 
likely to be a very high one. Every page in 
this volume bears witness to the fact that the 
Bister of President Cleveland is an intelligent, 
cultivated, and well-informed woman; but no 
page bears witness to anything more, and the 
book accordingly fails in the impressiveness 
which belongs either to striking thought or 
memorable expression. This failure, like 
most failures of the same kind, is owing to 
defects partly of matter, partly of manner. 
A critic who has not space for illustrative 
quotations shrinks from hard sayings which 
he cannot justify by evidence; but, in spite 
of his shrinking, he feels bound to tell what 
seems to him the truth, and what seems to 
me the truth concerning Miss Cleveland’s 
matter is this—that it is, for the most part, 
either obvious or extravagant. Take the 
first essay which gives a title to the book, 
and to which, therefore, one may fairly 
suppose the writer attaches special import¬ 
ance. It is devoted to a proof of the utterly 
sterile proposition that George Eliot as a poet 
ranks below Mrs. Browning—a proposition 
which it may safely be affirmed is doubted by 
no sane reader. It is, unfortunately, difficult 
to disoover whether Miss Cleveland absolutely 
denies that George Eliot is a poet at all. 
Such a denial would reopen an interest¬ 


ing controversy concerning the differentia of 
poetry, in which I, for one, should join 
issue with the critic; but, as her depre¬ 
ciation is not positive, but comparative, there 
is really nothing to discuss. Nothing, that 
is, in her conclusions; the grounds on which 
those conclusions are arrived at are debateable 
enough, or rather they would be debateable 
did they not consist of unproved and really 
unproveable assertions. Poetry of the highest 
kind is produced without effort; George 
Eliot’s poetry is characterised by continuous 
effort: therefore George Eliot’s poetry is not 
of the highest kind. Such is the syllogism to 
the expansion of which the first part of Miss 
Cleveland’s essay is devoted. Here we have 
have a major and a minor premiss, both of 
which are in the highest degree disputable ; 
and, as Miss Cleveland makes no real attempt 
to establish either of them, what becomes of 
her conclusion? I do not say that within 
certain limitations it may not be sound. Miss 
Cleveland is, as I have said, undoubtedly 
right in awarding supremacy to Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing ; but the question she raises has nothing 
to do with mere degrees of rank, but with 
the essential nature of poetry; and that the 
best poetry is effortless would be denied by 
every great poet who ever lived. It may seem 
effortless, but that is a very different thing, 
and Miss Cleveland constantly vitiates her 
argument by confounding seeming with being. 

But the critic has more to say than this. 
Passing from form to substance, she goes on 
to declare that George Eliot could not be a 
great poet because she was an Agnostic 
thinker; for the essence of true poetry is what 
the writer chooses to call the “antipode of 
Agnosticism.” Miss Cleveland writes very 
rhetorically, and I cannot always be quite 
certain that I catch her exact meaning; but 
what I understand her to say is this—that 
poetry may be the expression either of firm 
belief or unhesitating denial, but cannot be 
the expression of oscillation, dubiety, or 
suspense. If this were true, it could only 
affect the subjective poetry, which gives 
scope to affirmation or denial, and of such 
poetry George Eliot gives us comparatively 
little, so it is difficult to see the application 
of the proposition to the main body of her 
work. But is it true ? That is the “ pre¬ 
vious question,” which must be answered, 
and, if it be answered in the affirmative, 
the result will be the setting aside of some 
of the most widely accepted verdicts of the 
world. Competent judges, for example, have 
long ago decided that Arthur Clough is a true 
poet, that Mr. Matthew Arnold is a great 
poet, that Shakspere is a supreme poet; but 
Clough is always a questioning spirit, many 
of Mr. Arnold’s most characteristic poems are 
poems of doubt, and what is probably the 
most popular passage in Shakspere, the “ to 
be or not to be” soliloquy is, like the 
character in whose mouth it is put, an em¬ 
bodiment of the most absolute scepticism. It 
will not do. I write without the smallest 
leaning towards the Agnostic position; but it 
is clear to me, as it is to most other people, 
that poetry is not conditioned by belief or 
disbelief or doubt, but by the possession of 
something which is independent of all three— 
imaginative vision and the power of render¬ 
ing it. 

I have been tempted, and I have fallen. 


Di 


It was my bounden duty to give my im¬ 
pression of Miss Cleveland’s book as a whole, 
and I have occupied nearly all the space that 
can be allotted to me in discussing a single 
essay. There is, perhaps, one excuse—that 
this essay, in spite of all defects of matter 
and manner, is the most individual and 
characteristic thing in the volume. There are 
good things in the essays on “Reciprocity,” 

“ Altruistic Faith,” and “ History ” ; but 
they are, after all, nothing but exceedingly 
clever and sympathetic imitations of Emerson 
by a writer who has assimilated not alone her 
master’s manner, but something of his very 
cast of thought. It is Emerson diluted, but 
even in the dilution we catch the unmistak¬ 
able Emersonian flavour. I open the book at 
random and read this: 

“ Ah me! what does our tasteless babble need 
so muoh as the savour of high thought ? What 
do we need so much to see as that which is 
sacred P "Who of us cannot recall the magic 
transmutation that took place when, sometime 
in the midst of idle talk, a brave soul threw 
down a golden thought amid all the clattering 
rubbish, some gleam from the life of the spirit, 
some sacred jewel of inner life ? How it 
hushed the clatter! How grateful, if rebuked, 
we felt! How encouraged ourselves to utter 
that which we had not dared to speak when all 
utterance was so different from it 1 How much 
more this brave spirituality of our friend has 
helped us than any words that came to us from 
priest or from poet, from pulpit or from book 1 ” 

The “ Ah, me! ” and the notes of interjec¬ 
tion strike a feminine and therefore a false 
note, for Emerson is essentially a masculine 
writer; but apart from these things the pas¬ 
sage might easily be mistaken for an excerpt 
from the Essays or the Conduct of Life. And 
it is so throughout; for Miss Cleveland has 
loved the sage of Concord “ not wisely but too 
well.” I say not wisely, because Emerson 
has preached, above all things, the gospel 
of the preservation of individuality, and 
the writer of the essays we have named 
has suffered her individuality to be absorbed. 
The five historical studies are also imita¬ 
tive, but they are Carlylesque rather than 
Emersonian. They have gleams of in¬ 
sight, but the prevailing impression is that of 
a mist of rhetorical expatiation. It is, pro¬ 
bably, these essays which are referred to in 
the brief dedication as having been “origi¬ 
nally prepared for use in schools and colleges”; 
but they are eminently unfit for educational 
purposes, except in so far as they may tend 
to fire students with the writer’s own fervid 
and evidently genuine sympathy with the 
life of the past. One thing may be truly said 
in Miss Cleveland’s favour: that she has a 
true and fine feeling for the continuity of 
history; that she does recognise in the story 
of the dead centuries the action of the pas¬ 
sions and forces that are at work to-day; and 
though this feeling is happily less rare than 
it was, it is not so common as to count for 
nothing. I will only add that accuracy, even 
in trifles, is a matter of some consequence, 
especially in writings prepared for use in 
schools and colleges, and Miss Cleveland’s 
reputation for accuracy cannot but be clouded 
by such misquotations as “fresh fields and 
pastures new,” and, worse still, “All the 
world’s a stage, and men and women are the 
actors.” This will never do. 

Jahxs Ashchoit Noble. 
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Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, its Founda¬ 
tion and Worthies; being a Sketch of the 
Rise of Nonconformity in Manchester, and 
of the Erection of the Chapel in Cross-street, 
•with Notices of its Ministers and Trustees. 
By Sir Thomas Baker. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co.) ' * 

Sib Thomas Bakbb has produced a book which, 
within self-imposed limitations, is an important 
contribution to local history. Manchester 
men will value it for the information it gives 
as to many bygone worthies of the cotton 
city, but it has a wider interest as a typical 
example of the genesis and development of 
Nonconformity. The Cross-street Chapel in 
Manchester is nearly two centuries old. 
Indeed, the congregation which assemble there 
may rightly date their origin from the refusal 
of their predecessors to acquiesce in the Act 
of Uniformity of 1662. That was a dark year 
for the English Church, when rampant 
bigotry drained it of some of its best blood 
and brains. In the Manchester district the 
Presbyterian form of church government had 
been generally established during the Common¬ 
wealth. The Rev. Henry Newcome, M.A., 
a man of earnest and sincere piety, beloved by 
the people, learned and useful, was then one 
of the ministers of the parish church. In 
1660 he preached a rejoicing sermon on the 
restoration of Charles II. In 1662 he found 
himself a minister without a flock, for the 
charter of the dissolved or suspended 
“Collegiate” church was renewed, and on 
account of his Presbyterian ordination, his 
place was given to another. Three years later 
the Five Mile Act exiled him from Manchester, 
but he returned in 1670, and after suffering 
fines and ill-will, was allowed to preach in 
his own house, and afterwards in a barn. It 
was not until 1687 that the Dissenters ventured 
to have their meetings at the same time as the 
services of the Established Church. In 1693 
the central portion of the present chapel 
building was erected, but it was wrecked by 
a mob, inspired by zeal for the Church, and a 
strong desire for the restoration of the StuartB. 
Since then the congregation have been free 
from persecution and at liberty to work out 
their own destiny. Their freedom was not 
even hampered by any doctrinal trust. They 
are, and always have been, a society of 
Protestant Dissenters, unfettered by any creed. 
Newcome was a Puritan, and his immediate 
successors were of the orthodox school. 
There may have been some Unitarian element 
in the congregation, even in its earliest days, 
for the literaturo of that school of thought was 
circulated in the district before the building 
of the chapel. There was no revolt in the 
pews when the Rev. John Seddon, M A., who 
was appointed in 1739, began to teach the 
unity of God. 

“ It is very certain ” he said “ that so long as a 
zeal for the Trinity doctrine continues among 
Christians, true Christianity cannot flourish: 
the entirely banishing it from the minds of 
Christians would be rendering a signal service 
to the Gospel.” 

From that time until the present day a 
succession of ministers have maintained the 
twofold tradition of culture and liberal 
theology. When Clive was a boy, he was 
taken by relations to the services of the 
chapel, and he wrote from Madras that 
M anc h ester was the centre of all his wishes. 


The congregation were steady supporters of 
the Hanoverian government, and when the 
hopes of the Stuarts were extinguished, con¬ 
stant friends of national progress. The 
Dissenters, excluded from the national universi- 
ties, organised institutions for the training 
both of laymen and of candidates for the 
ministry. The Cross-street congregation have 
taken their share in the work of the locality, 
and there are few, if any, educational or 
philanthropic agencies in Manchester which 
do not owe something to their help. They 
have taken an active share in the municipal 
affairs, and Manchester, for nearly one-third 
of its civic existence, has been governed by 
chief magistrates from the Cross Street Chapel. 
The congregation has also produced legislators 
who have sought a broader sphere, and several 
notable men of letters and of science. In 
this connection the most interesting association 
is that which links the memory of the gifted 
authoress of Mary Barton with the chapel of 
which her husband was the minister for more 
than half-a-century. 

Sir Thomas Baker has an unrivalled 
acquaintance with the annals of the chapel, 
and has made good use of his materials. 

William E. A. Axon. 


La Conquista di Roma. By Matilde Serao. 

(Barbera.) 

The appearance of a novel by Matilde Serao, 
if not the leading feature of the literary year 
in Italy, cannot fail to be the principal event 
in its world of fiction. This gifted author 
belongs to a small group of novellieri who 
have grafted successfully on the simple, 
national realism of Manzoni the more modern 
and complex realism of the French school. 
While Manzoni applied his excellent system 
of observation to historical subjects, the 
young Italian school applies it, in a more 
developed form, to different phases of modern 
life. Some, like Yerga and D’Annunzio, are 
principally occupied with pictures of the 
peasantry; others, like Capuana and Matilde 
Serao, have given themselves entirely to the 
study of the higher classes, both the aris¬ 
tocracy and the bourgeoisie. To the first set 
of stories the usual background is the country 
village or the small provincial town; to the 
second, Rome, Naples, Milan, or any other 
of the large centres of commercial and 
social life. Signora Serao is, without con¬ 
test, the cleverest writer of this latter group. 
She has in her much of the stuff necessary 
to form a first-class novelist. And she would 
almost reaoh perfection were it not at times 
for a lack of conscientious perseverance in the 
drawing of her characters, whereby much 
acute psychological observation is all but 
effaced by hurry and laisser-aller ; were it not 
at other times that she sacrifices this in¬ 
sufficiently developed soul-reading power of 
hers in order to concentrate all her forces on 
the analysis of the physiological side of her 
characters, or else on a minute study of ex¬ 
ternal surroundings, executed in a masterly 
fashion, but too often useless. 

All this will seem a serious blemish to the 
foreign reader. But a new nation such as 
ours, when judging a form of literature now 
to it, cannot criticise too severely, nor exact 
too rapid a progress from its pioneers in 
fiction. For it £ idle to accuse us, as some 


foreign critics have done, of having broken 
with our traditions. A country which opens 
its literary chapter with such a realistic and 
modem romancer as Chaucer can speak of 
far-reaching connecting links between ancient 
and contemporary fiction; not we. Our 
classical novellieri of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance have taught us even less than 
the conteurs of the Langue d’Oil. Wo have, 
perhaps, learnt from them how to tell old- 
fashioned stories of intrigue, good nowadays 
for comediettas and farces; but, as to what 
concerns the study of character, we have 
learnt very little, and, as to the deep obser¬ 
vation of moral or material surroundings, 
nothing at all. 

The oldest novelist with whom the new 
school can connect itself is Manzoni, and even 
his influence may be overrated. Abroad one 
is apt to consider him, often from hearsay, 
rather as a sort of George Eliot than as an 
Italian Walter Scott, and therefore one is led 
to expect from him certain qualities which 
in his time and with his surroundings it was 
difficult for him to possess, far more to transmit 
to a younger generation. 

This will explain, I hope, the indulgence 
with which Italian critics, however well in¬ 
formed on the progress of foreign literature, 
judge of their native literary products. It is 
from a relative point of view, rather than 
from an absolute one, that they consider them. 
Thus, Italians can pass over Signora Serao’s 
unequal insight into character and often feeble 
dramatic interest in consideration of the many 
powerful and clever qualities, both technical 
and artistic, which she has introduced into 
our contemporary fiction. No one can equal 
her, either in the spirited rendering of an 
absolutely modem society, or in the realistic 
descriptions of town life. What the French 
school calls “le sentiment de la modernite ” 
she possesses to a considerable degree. 
Thereby she has been the first to reveal to 
us, in an objective light, the most character¬ 
istic aspects of our own public and private 
life. In fact, the most striking and original 
portion of her work are these New Italy 
pictures, which, executed with much skill, 
contain a great deal of serious observation, 
and are written in a fluent, coloured style, 
not easily to be found in other writers. The 
convent, the agricultural meeting, the ladies’ 
committee of her powerful novel Fantasia, 
the fashionable Neapolitan society, the tele¬ 
graph office, and the girl school of her charm¬ 
ing novelettes, are followed up in her last 
volume by an equally admirable series of 
purely Italian scenes. Thus, the opening of 
parliament, the ball at the Quirinal, the duel, 
the veglione, more especially the different 
phases of political and social life, the won¬ 
derful drawing of the newest quarters of the 
capital, in a word, all that, morally or 
materially, can be summed up in the ltomo 
of 1885 is shown in a masterly fashion, cer¬ 
tainly unrivalled in Italy, and approaching, 
for insight of external things, the best work 
of the leaders of the French realistic school. 

As to the Btory, it has almost a secondary 
importance. It is a mere thread of romance, 
woven in and out (and too often out), among 
a crowd of descriptions, of which those I have 
just quoted are only a small part. This was 
not the case with Signora Serao’s earlier and 
very remarkable novel, Fantasia , in whioh 
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considerable psychological study and several 
strong dramatic situations balanced the amount 
of purely descriptive pages. La Conquista di 
Roma tells us the sketchy experiences of an 
essentially modem man—Sangiorgio, a young 
Neapolitan M.P., as ambitious as uninterest¬ 
ing, who arrives in the capital with a firm 
resolution of conquering it; that is to say, of 
passing from the relative obscurity in which 
he has lived to a foremost place in its mixed 
world of politics, fashion, and haute-finance. 

In fact, he makes a most promising dibut in 
Parliament. He is not only looked upon as 
a rising personality in public life, but is 
beginning to be courted in society. His short 
love affair with a capricious woman of fashion, 
Donna Elena, is a delightful episode, charm¬ 
ingly told. From a literary point of view, it 
is infinitely superior to the principal episode 
of the book—his violent passion for Donna 
Angelica, the pretty wife of a minister, and 
as uninteresting a character as himself. San¬ 
giorgio is not conquered by Home, as the 
author wishes us to believe, but by this 
woman, who, though incapable of loving, 
reduces him from an energetic and ambitious 
man to a lazy and tearful lover, who abandons 
politics and spends his whole days at home, 
sighing for the visits which Donna Angelica 
but rarely and coldly pays him. 

The critics have generally discussed the 
foolishness of the novel’s title, not to say the 
foolishness of the tale; and among the number 
the most original charmeur of our criticism, Sig. 
Enrico Nencioni, in a deep and witty article 
of our leading review, L'Antologia. Sig Nen 
cioni has justly compared La Conquista di 
Roma with Transformation —the latter as a 
picture of Papal Rome in the Sixties, the 
former as that of new-Italian Rome in the 
Eighties. In either work he recognises but 
small importance as novels, and much value 
as documents, in word-painting, of modern 
Roman life. To foreign eyes, however, Haw¬ 
thorne has given a more exact and unpre¬ 
judiced idea of our capital as it was in his 
days than Matilde Serao, for he has rendered 
its physiognomy in all its aspects, ancient and 
new; while, to quote again Sig. Nencioni, 

"classical, Renaissance and Papal Rome have 
almost disappeared in the volume. The 
authoress, like her hero, seems to avoid, in¬ 
stinctively and purposely, all the great memories 
of the Eternal City. She is more at home in 
the glove shop (a first-rate realistic scene of 
our days) than in the piazza San Pietro or at 
the Thermae of Caracalla.” 

To conclude, we can quarrel with Signora 
Serao for not having given us a sufficiently 
developed novel. "We can find fault with her 
exclusively modern point of view, but we 
cannot deny the excellence of the book, taking 
it as the author intends it—viz., as a picture 
of Rome in the present day. The course of 
high-class fiction must needs pass, in its first 
stages, through a deep study of external sur¬ 
roundings and manners before it gets to its 
necessary completion—to an equally con¬ 
scientious study of psychological character. 
Signora Serao, if nought else, has paved the 
way for the Italian George Eliot of the 
future, and we cannot thank her enough for 
this. But we expect more from her; and, as 
she is still young, we do not despair that she 
may herself one day realise this ideal. It 
will be time then tor our criticism to alter its 


way of regarding the development of novel¬ 
writing in our country; and, when reviewing 
the maturer work of Matilde Serao, we shall 
not be obliged any longer to judge it from a 
relative Italian standard, but from an absolute, 
cosmopolitan one. Carlo Placci. 


SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 

Old Church Life in Scotland. By the Rev. A. 


Edgar. (Alexander Gardner.) 

Memoirs of James Begg. By Thomas Smith. 

(Edinburgh: Gemmell.) 

Aberdour and Inchcolme: being Historical 
Notices of the Parish and Monastery. In 
Twelve Lectures. By the Rev. Wm. Ross. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Writings by the Way. By J. Campbell Smith. 

(Blackwood.) 

Inverness before Railways. By Isabel Harriet 
Anderson. (Inverness: Mackenzie.) 

Mr. Edgar, Minister of the Parish of Mauch- 
line, has produced an excellent and interesting 
book, chiefly because he has been content to 
adopt an unambitious plan, and to work it out 
thoroughly. He has searched carefully the 
kirk session and other records of his own parish, 
and of others in Ayrshire, from about the 
middle of the seventeenth century down to the 
present time, and has published the results of 
his investigations. Scotch parishes were, and 
are, very much alike; and so the character and 
peculiarities of church life in Scotland, a 
century and two centuries ago, are faithfully 
represented by photographs of Mauchline at 
these times. This book took originally the 
form of lectures; and it is rather a pity that 
Mr. Edgar has not included in it his lectures 
on “The Church’s Provision for the Poor,” 
The Church’s Work in providing Education 
for the People,” and " Marriages Regular and 
Irregular.” It is not, however, a matter for 
regret that Mr. Edgar passes lightly over what he 
terms " the higher forms and aspects of church 
life,” for he would have spoiled his book by re¬ 
viving in it dreary theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal controversies. He writes very pleasantly and 
very simply of churches, manses, churchyards, 
public worship, communion services, and, above 
all, church discipline. To most English folks 
the last subject suggests illegitimacy, and 
perhaps, also, Bums standing about a hundred 
years ago on the " cutty stool ” of repentance 
—as a matter of fact he never stood on it—and 
being admonished for what was in reality his 
irregular marriage with Jean Armour by 
“Daddy Auld,” one of Mr. Edgar's prede¬ 
cessors in the pastorate of Mauchline. But the 
old Scotch kirk sessions were, in reality, as 
Mr. Edgar shows, local authorities dealing 
with drunkenness, quarrelling, heresy, slander, 
theft, and occasionally even murder. As local 
authorities they were for a time by no means 
inefficient. If they were absurdly severe, as in 
censuring or “ delating” a man for taking 
some meal to his mother on Sunday, they were 
no respecters of persons, and probably did a 
great deal of social good. From what Mr. 
Edgar says, communion services in Scot¬ 
land must frequently have been little better 
than great “ claret sheds.” In 1598 there 
were used at one “Lord’s Supper” in Edin¬ 
burgh twenty-six gallons of wine, costing 
£41 12s.; and in 1656 the generous corpora¬ 
tion of Glasgow spent £160 in the same 
fashion. Mauchline is redolent of the memories 
of Bums and the Armours, of Gavin Hamil¬ 
ton and Holy Willie, of the somewhat 
mythical Mary Morrison, and the eminently 
questionable Poosie Nancy; and, in con¬ 
sequence, there is a good deal that is personally 
interesting in Mr. Edgar’s volume. It is 


hardly possible after reading it not to oome to 
the conclusion that “Daddy Auld” was an 
honest, though narrow-minded, minister, and 
that poor William Fisher was driven to drink by 
Bums’s satire. Mr. Edgar has not found in 
the Mauchline records anything to justify 
Bums'! charge against Fisher of stealing the 
alms of the poor. 

Although the first volume only of Dr. 
Thomas Smith’s memoir of Dr. Begg has 
been published, it is evident that the work 
will be a failure, whether it be considered as 
a biography or as a contribution to the social 
history of Scotland. Dr. Begg was—slightly 
to vary Mr. Leslie Stephen’s description of 
John Wesley—an ecclesiastical game-cock, who 
loved an agitation or a controversy much as 
an American journalist loves a “boom.” But 
he was in his life time regarded as a burly 
example of the 1 ‘ Carritch and Parritoh ” type of 
Scotchman, and, since his death he has become 
the patron saint of Scotch “ patriots ” of the 
sentimental, if not parochial, school. If Dr. 
Smith had had the capacity or the inclination, 
he might have made Dr. Begg the central 
figure of a good Scotch picture. But he 
takes simply the ecclesiastical game - cock 
view of his friend; and so we have him here 
studying,preaching, “visiting,”agitating, but, 
doing nothing very notable from the mun¬ 
dane or human point of view. The most 
readable portion of the volume consists of some 
short chapters of autobiography, in which Dr. 
Begg tells the story of his earlier life. They 
are written with Scotch heartiness and vigour; 
and though they give us disappointingly little 
of the author’s personal life, they oontain 
several “ good stories ” of the kind that are 
popular at Scotch clerical dinner tables. Here 
is one of an eccentric clergyman of the name of 
Oliphant: 

“ He is said on one occasion to have borrowed 
half-a-crown from one of his elders before he 
entered the pulpit, and returned it immediately 
after the service was over. The elder expressed 
astonishment at the transaction, and asked what 
it meant. Mr. Oliphant Baid confidentially, ‘ I 
think a man aye speaks baulder when he has 
siller in his pooch.’ ” 

In previous publications Dr. Ross has shown 
his capacity for dealing with early ecclesiastical 
life in Scotland, and this book, on the whole, is 
a very good one. Aberdour is, indeed, cele¬ 
brated for little exoept its rural beauty, and 
Inchcolme is not particularly famous among 
monasteries. But regarding both of these Dr. 
Ross has been able to give many interesting 
details, and to make their history contribute to 
the illustration of the general history of the 
kingdom. In a general glanoe at Aberdour 
and its neighbourhood there is, of course, some¬ 
thing, however little, that affords room for 
attractive allusion. The town of Dunfermline, 
to which the parish is quite near, was the seat 
of ancient Scottish royalty; and the two have 
been immortalised together in the “ grand old 
ballad ” of Sir Patrick Spens. In Dunfermline 
it was that the king sat “ drinking the bluid- 
red wine,” and Aberdour is generally con¬ 
jectured to have been the harbour of the ill- 
fated knight. The noble families of Murray 
and Morton, who played’ such an important 
part in the most stirring period of the country’s 
annals, possessed lands in the neighbourhood. 
And Inchoolme derives a certain interest from 
its shadowy association with Columba. About 
the early ecclesiastical condition of the district 
Dr. Ross has little of consequence to say. 
More interesting is his discussion of the char¬ 
acter and work of Regent Murray, of whom he 
is a hearty admirer. Of Earl Morton Dr. Ross 
does not speak in very favourable terms, 
although he is oomparatively charitable to him. 
He says nothing of Morton’s dalliance with the 
Tulchan episcopacy, of his refusal to oounten- 
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anoe the assemblies, or of his unqualified hatred 
of preachers. At the same time he dwells on 
the fact that the stem Regent confiscated the 
Church’s benefices to his own. treasury, and 
attacked even the spiritual liberties of the 
Church. In the concluding lectures we have 
glimpses of churoh life in Aberdour from the 
fifteenth till the end of the eighteenth century. 
Of the ecclesiastical politics of the important 
period thus covered Dr. Ross speaks with 
accuracy and intelligence, albeit his tone is 
occasionally rather bitter. Of the ordinary 
round of church life among the people we get 
some noteworthy incidents. Two of the elders 
went through the village during churoh hours 
to look after those who were unnecessarily 
absent from worship. A certain Henry Tyrie is 

r ken of as “ compearing ” to a summons for 
suit on this head, and only escaped punish¬ 
ment on promising that he would not do it 
again. Hugh Bailzio, an elder, brought up a 

S 'pe of wine to his hostelry on the Sabbath 
iy, and no doubt considered himself fortunate 
in escaping with an admonition. Robert 
Young was reckless enough to give it as his 
opinion “ that it was never a good world since 
there were so many sessions.” He was naturally 
“rebooked shairply.” Education in the dis¬ 
trict was, as elsewhere in the country, in a bad 
plight. The schoolmaster had little learning to 
convey, and few there were that wanted it. 
A good deal is said here concerning the facts of 
witchcraft. Many poor creatures suffered 
death in Aberdour, on accusations of this kind. 
Dr. Ross closes with a lecture on sessions affairs 
in the parish towards the dose of the last 
century. His remarks on patronage and on 
Broad Church opinion show a somewhat un¬ 
seasonable warmth of feeling, which is partly 
explained by the fact that these lectures were 
written more than twenty years ago. Dr. 
Ross’s occasional witticisims are seldom good, 
and his moralisings might well have been 
omitted. The author, by the way, should get 
rid of the notion that the author of “Hardy- 
knute "perhaps also wrote “ Sir Patrick Spens.” 

It is in virtue mainly of the biographical 
section of it that Writings by the Way is 
entitled to a place in this column. Fully 
half of the book — consisting of essays 
on such subjects as Carlyle, Newton, the 
True and the False in History, the Doings 
and Drifts of the Age, and Realism, Ideal¬ 
ism, and Positivism—is in a much higher 
latitude, and is essentially Scotch only in its 
humour, its imagination, and the meta¬ 
physical bias of the undoubted erudition 
it displays. There is, too, in the essay on 
Positivism, a fine vein of sturdy Sootoh 
opinionstiveness, of what to critics iinfamiliar 
with northern characteristics may seem intel¬ 
lectual arrogance. Since Writings by the 
Way were published, its author has been 
appointed sheriff of the important and busy 
city of Dundee. It is to be hoped that no 
witness or defendant will have the temerity to 
admit to Sheriff Smith that he holds Positivist 
opinions, for what mercy is suoh an unfortunate 
likely to have at the bands of a judge who says, 
in a spirit worthy of Braxfield himself, that if 
Comte had been put into a Sootch lunatic 
asylum he would never have been allowed to 
leave it P The biographical sketches, already 
alluded to, deal mostly with eminent Sootch 
lawyers who figured in the earlier part of the 
present century, such as Lords Neaves, Ardmil- 
un, Hope, Murray, and Colonsay, and Henry 
Qlassford Bell, although Mr. Smith also photo¬ 
graphs other Edinburgh and Scotch oelebrities, 
like Mrs.Stirling of the “Mystifications,” and 
Prof. Ferrier. These sketches, many of which 
are illustrated with enjoyable anecdotes, 
are written with perfect taste, indicate great 
insight into character, and deserve the careful 
attention of all who desire to know what Sootoh 


life, society, and character are—or have been. 
To return for a moment to the larger essays 
included in this volume, Mr. Smith has, 
in his paper on Carlyle, come nearer the 
truth about Mrs. Carlyle than any other 
writer since the appearance of the Froude 
“revelations,” with the single, and (considering 
the extent of his persoaal knowledge of the 
subject) the inevitable exception of Mr. Ven¬ 
ables. 

Miss Anderson tells the story of Inverness 
as it was thirty years ago, very unassumingly, 
but in what we imagine to be a very faithful 
way. Much of what she records is of purely 
local interest; but a rather vivid sense of 
humour enables her to relate an occasional 
good story pleasantly, and to give a bright 
aooount of the “characters” who adorned old 
Inverness. Her book will no doubt be esteemed 
by those who may have a familiar knowledge 
of the persons and incidents she describes. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Reoixald L. Poole intends to edit 
Wyclifs De Dominio Divine tor the Wyclif 
Society before he brings out vol. ii., containing 
Book II. of the De Civili Dominio, of which the 
first volume or book is ready for issue. This 
course is rendered advisable by Wyclifs treat¬ 
ment of his subject. 

Messes. Seeley & Co. will publish this 
month A Short History of Napoleon /., by Prof. 
J. R. Seeley. 

Mb. C. M. Doughty, of Gonville and Cains 
College, has in the press a volume of Travels in 
Northern Arabia in 1876 and 1877. It will be 
published by the Cambridge University Press, 
and will contain illustrations and a map. 

The Rev. J. H. Overton has in the press a 
work on Life in the English Church, 1660-1714. 
As the title implies, it does not deal with the 
controversies or the ecclesiastical politics of the 
period, but shows how the clergy lived and 
worked; how the laity were affected by their 
influence; how the services of the Church were 
conducted, and what was the special character 
of her preaching and of her religious litera¬ 
ture ; and what was the relation of the Church 
to the social life of the period, and to other 
Christian communities at home and abroad. 

Babox A. E. vox Nobdexskiold will pub¬ 
lish this season, through Messrs. Macmillan, a 
new work on Greenland, with illustrations. 

A XEW edition of Thornton’s Gazetteer of India 
is announced by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 
The work is to be reduced in size by the omission 
of many of the less important details, while at 
the same time there will be given many hun¬ 
dred names of places not included in any 
former edition. The areas and populations 
have been revised in accordance with the 
Census Report of 1881. The book will be edited 
by Mr. Roper Lethbridge and Mr. A. N. Wol¬ 
laston, and will form one volume of about l,00(f 
pages octavo. 

A Life of W. Stanley Jevons, by his Wife, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan, 
who will also publish Mr. Jevons’s fragment 
on Principles of Economics. 

Mb. T. L. Kixgtox-Oliphaxt’s work on 
The New English—a sequel to his well-known 
book on The Old and Middle English — is to be 
published this season. 

Pbof. Chubch has in preparation a new his¬ 
torical tale of the period of the Great Rebellion, 
which will be entitled With the King at Oxford. 
It will be illustrated in a similar style to the 
Chantry Priest of Barnet, and will probably 
appear in October. 
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Messes. Macmtt.lax’s announcements in¬ 
clude three novels: Mr. Wm. Black’s White 
Heather, in 3 vols.; Nuttie’s Father, by Miss 
C. M. Yonge, in 2 vols.; and Voices crying in 
the Wilderness, by Miss F. Levien. 

Mb. Graxt Allex’b volume on Darwin, 
which begins Messrs. Longman’s series of 
biographies under the title of " English 
Worthies,” is to appear very shortly; and the 
seoond volume, Marlborough, by Mr. G. Saints- 
bury, will be published in the autumn. Among 
the succeeding volumes are Steele, by Mr. 
Austin Dobson; Sir T. More, by Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison; Wellington, by Mr. R. L. Stevenson; 
Lord Peterborough, by Mr. Walter Besant; 
Claverhouse, by Mr. Mowbray Morris ; Latimer, 
by Canon Creighton; Shaftesbury, by Mr. H. D. 
Traill; Garrick, by Mr. W. H. Pollock ; Raleigh, 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse; Ben Jonson, by Mr. 
J. A. Symonds; Isaak Walton, by Mr. A. Lang ; 
and Canning, by Mr. F. H. Hill. The series 
will be edited by Mr. A. Lang. 

The Cambridge University Press announce 
as nearly ready The Diplomatic Correspondence of 
Earl Gower, English Ambassador at the Court 
of Versailles from June 1790 to August 1792. 
The letters are edited from the originals in the 
Record Office, by Mr. Oscar Browning, who 
will furnish an Introduction and Notes. 

Reminiscences of Sport in India is the title of 
a new work by Gen. G. F. Burton, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. W. H. Allen & 
Co. 

The volume on Hunting, by the Duke of 
Beaufort and Mr. Mowbray Morris, which com¬ 
mences Messrs. Longmans’ “Badminster library 
of Sports and Pastimes,” already announced in 
the Academy, will be ready in October. It 
will contain contributions from the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, the Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 
Mr. Digby Collins, and Mr. A. E. T. Watson. 
In addition to the books which we have pre¬ 
viously mentioned, the series will include Racing, 
by the Earl of Suffolk and Messrs. W. G. Craven, 
A. Coventry, and A.(E. T. Watson; and Riding 
and Driving, by Mr. R. Weir and Major Dixon. 

Messbs. Gixx & Co., of Boston, announce 
that the revised edition of BeSwulf and The 
Fight at Finnsburgh, with text and glossary, 
edited by Prof. James A. Harrison, of Wash¬ 
ington Lee University, and Prof. Robert Sharp, 
of the University of Louisiana, is now ready. 
A number of corrections have been made, and 
an appendix of recent readings has been 
added, based on late criticisms and essays of 
Sievers, Kluge, Cosijn, Holder, and Wttlker. 

Messbs. W. H. Allex & Co. announce for 
early publication a Life of General Francis 
Rawdon Chesney, edited by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 

The Rev. John Brown, Minister of the Bunyan 
Meeting, Bedford, has in preparation a book on 
The Life and Times of John Bunyan. It will be 
published by Messrs. Isbister. 

The October number of the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine, which will be the first number 
of a new volume, will contain the opening 
numbers of a new serial story by Mr. D. Christie 
Murray, entitled “ Aunt Rachel.” 

The Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforee is an¬ 
nounced to contribute a series of articles to the 
Christian Commonwealth on “Topics of the 
Time; or, some Sins of the Day.” 

Messrs. Loxomaxs will publish in October 
a new work entitled The Fall of Constantinople, 
being the story of the Fourth Crusade, by Mr. 
Edwin Pears, late President of the European 
Bar at Constantinople. 

At the Johns Hopkins University in Balti¬ 
more they are looking forward to their opening 
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address being delivered by an English visitor, 
Archdeacon Farrar. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes’s Life and Tima of 
Peter Cooper is to be published this autumn. 

Messes. Cassell & Company have in 
preparation a series of new and original works 
of romance and adventure, which will be issued 
under the general title of “ Cassell’s Rainbow 
Series.” The first book, which will be pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in England and America 
on Monday next, is entitled At it was Written, 
by S. Luska. 

Tomo V. of the excellent Historia del Am- 
purdan, by Don Jos4 Pella y Forgas, has just 
appeared. The illustrations are quite equal in 
beauty and utility to those of the former 
volumes. The architectural drawings and 
photographs are valuable and well chosen. We 
would draw especial attention to the rudely- 
carved “ Majestat,” or crucifix of Cruilles, so 
different from the ordinary type, and which 
well represents the dignity of the “Rex tre- 
mendae Majestatis,” even on the Cross. The 
text deals with the beginnings of feudalism, 
and with the influence of monastidsm from the 
tenth to the twelfth oentury. The work 
fully bears out its sub-title of “ A Study of 
Civilisation in North-Eastern Catalonia,” and 
is of equal importance to the historian and 
sociologist as to the student of art and archi¬ 
tecture. 

With reference to the speech of M. Renan 
given in last week’s Academy, a correspondent 
sends the following extract from a diocesan 
journal of the South of France. It well repre¬ 
sents the bitterness of party spirit in France: 

“ M. Renan, celui qui un jour arracha a S'. S. J. 0. 
son divin diad&me, est aujourd’hui devenu un 
personnage fort important. On lui a offert & 
Tr4guier ‘un diner critique’ et tandls qu’il 
buvait, frais, souriant de ce lire gal et insouciant 
qui 6poavante, la Bretagne catholique repltait le 
long des graves et dans Tes campagnes, des male¬ 
dictions contra l’apoetat. 

“ Cette triste et flfere m61op4e commenoe par oes 
vers de Brizeux: 

“ 'Nous avons un cceur franc pour d4tester les 
traitres, 

Nous adorons J6sus le Dieu de nos anc&tres.' 

Et 4 la fin des strophes, ritentit ce refrain vengeur 
et mSprisant: ‘ Pleure terre de Oradlon et de 
Corentin! Prairies et brayftres bretonnes, pleurez, 
car le pied de l’apostat a foul< le sol de granit! * ” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WEAMHEAD. 

Dear Nature, hide me in thy inmost heart 
Safe from the pangs of doubt and strife of will, 
Mine own and others : I would fain lie still, 
Bathed in thy silence, of thy life a part. 
Unconscious and unerring as thou art. 

Bear me as mothers bear their babes, until 
Of thy pure strength my weakness takes its fill, 
And I may dare on some new course to start. 

Find me some quiet grave wherein my soul 
May lie as bodies fie when life is fled, 

. Freed from the madness of its own control, 

By Wisdom’s self through unknown changes 
sped 

In sleep unvexed of dream of end or goal. 

And, living still, be all as good as dead. 

Emily Pfbiefeb. 


OBITUARY. 

To the unusually long list of persons of literary 
eminence who have died during the past montn 
is to be added the name of Dr. M. M. Kalisch, 
one of our ablest Hebrew scholars. Dr. Kalisch 
died at the Baslow Hydropathic Establishment, 
Derbyshire, on August 23, at the age of 57. He 
was born of Israeli tish parents in Pomerania, and 
was educated at the University of Berlin. In 
1848 he came to this country as a political 


refugee, and found employment as a tutor in 
the Rothschild family, by whose assistance he 
was enabled to devote himself to literature. He 
was one of the few Hebraists of Jewish birth and 
education who have displayed a thorough com¬ 
prehension of, and sympathy with, the modem 
scientific methods in philology. His Hebrew 
Grammar and his unfinished Commentary on the 
Pentateuch are works of a veiy high order of 
merit. Another book by Dr. Kalisch, entitled 
Path and Goal, appeared in 1880, and is a discus¬ 
sion of the old problems of the “ highest good,” 
and the final aim of human conduct—in form a 
sort of Platonic dialogue between representatives 
of the various schools of modem philosophic 
thought The work attracted some attention at 
the time, on account of its literary power and the 
singular fairness and insight with which opposing 
views were stated. Perhaps it would have at¬ 
tained a more marked success if it had been pub¬ 
lished anonymously, as the author’s reputation 
had been gained by qualities very different from 
those in wmch the merit of the book consisted. 
Dr. Kalisch, daring the latter years of his life, 
suffered from constant ill-health. 

We regret to'record the death, in Norway, of the 
Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, one of the senior fellows 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and vicar of St. 
Michael’s in the same city—this being one of the 
two Oxford livings which a fellow of Lincoln, 
even though married, can hold with his fellow¬ 
ship. Mr. Metcalfe took his degree at Cambridge 
so long ago ns 1838. He is best known for his 
two books of Norwegian travel, published in 
1856 and 1858, when the Scandinavian peninsula 
was almost unknown to English tourists. An¬ 
other book of travel, The Oxonian in Iceland, ap¬ 
peared in 1861. In 1858 he published a History 
of German Literature, and in 1880 a volume en¬ 
titled The Englishman and the Scandinavian, a 
comparison of the national character of the two 
peoples as shown in their early literature and in¬ 
stitutions. In 1882 he edited for the Clarendon 
Press the Latin legend of St Olaf, from a MS. in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
His only works relating to other than Sandinavian 
subjects are his translations of Becker’s Charicles 
and Gallus, of which improved editions were sub¬ 
sequently brought out by the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 


THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 

The public has now before it the two schemes 
prepared respectively by the Committee of 
Convocation and the Committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation for Promoting a Teaching University 
for London. These two schemes are practically 
identical. “ Subject to the reservation for 
further consideration of some matters of detail,” 
the Association Committee “ is of opinion that 
the proposals contained in the report of the 
Committee of Convocation should receive the 
support of the Association.” In other words, 
we have now before us the highest ideal it has 
been possible for the leaders of this movement 
to form of the function of a local university in 
London. The London public does not occupy 
itself very much with educational matters; bnt 
we trust that on this occasion at least it will 
study the proposed scheme, viewing it in relation 
both to university life elsewhere, especially in 
other European capitals, and to the possibilities 
which exist here. Snoh study, we feel con¬ 
vinced, can but lead to one conclusion—a 
determination that London shall have a uni¬ 
versity, but a determination that the present 
scheme must be rejected entirely. Let us have 
no teaching university for ten years, for twenty 
years, but let us not hamper the future with 
such an institution as this. To call this omnium 
gatherum of everything, from a night school to 
the British Museum, a “ Teaching University ” 
is merely to caricature the aims, the means, 
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and the strength of university life. If this is 
all that is possible, then let London starve 
intellectually rather than accept such stones 
as these in the place of bread! 

We can only imagine one scheme which could 
equal this in its inesagruity, and that would 
raise the laughter of all Europe. Suppose a 
French reformer were to step forward as con¬ 
juror: “Here, gentleman, are some dozen 
very useful institutions: for example, the Eoole 
Normals, the Ecole des Mines, the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chauss£es, the Ecole Polytechnique, 
the Ecole d’Application du Grfnie, &c. I have 
also taken tome half-dozen Commissions pour 
l'examen des Candidats in different subjects, a 
bit of the Institut, and smother of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, besides a few other odds and 
ends. Youseel just pass overthem this report 
drawn up by twelve of their most distin¬ 
guished members, and eh presto you have a 
harmonious whole—the new University of Paris! 
It I have left out anything of importance, you 
will find no difficulty in stioking it on any¬ 
where hereafter.” 

A similar attempt at sleight of hand seems to 
us to have been made by the Association Com¬ 
mittee ; but we fail to see why they should not 
have been still more catholic in their selection 
of bricks for this new temple of intellect. 
Why should the Academy of Music and the 
Pharmaceutical Society, why should the Royal 
Naval College, why should the National Sohool 
of Cookery, be left out in the cold ? Are there 
not also Queen’s College and Bedford College, 
whose students listen to the same or like 
teachers as those of University College ? Surely 
they have as great a claim to be of “ university 
rank ” as the variousNonoonformist colleges, or 
shall we say the Birkbeck Institute ? 

But let us examine a little more in earnest 
the proposed scheme ; and in order to do so, 
let us endeavour to arrive at some idea of what 
the functions of a local teaching university should 
be. It is, perhaps, easier to begin the definition 
of a university from the negative side; and we 
believe most of our readers will agree with us 
in holding that a university is neither a school, 
nor a complex of schools, for providing 
men with practical training, or with profes¬ 
sional knowledge. These are essentially the 
missions of technical schools and pro¬ 
fessional corporations. Here it is that the 
Association scheme goes most hopelessly astray. 
The institutions which are to be brought into 
connection with the proposed university are, 
in several cases, technical colleges and profes¬ 
sional examining bodies which have no relation 
whatever to university life. Let us consider 
some examples. The Council of Legal Educa¬ 
tion can hardly be considered even local. It is 
the general examining bodv for the grade of 
barrister in this country, and as such, is recog¬ 
nised by the state. It is localised in London, 
because London is the capital, and this localisa¬ 
tion will grow more anomalous as the resident 
bar in the leading provincial towns beoomes 
more numerous. It cannot enter into closer 
relations with a local London university than 
with any other university in the oountry. All 
it can do is to demand a certain intellectual, 
apart from professional, training from those 
who wish to be called to the bar, and to recog¬ 
nise certain examinations as a sufficient test. 
But in this matter it certainly will give no 
preference to London over Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. That the Inns of Court pay for certain 
professors who teach law in London arises 
rather from a past fear of parliamentary enquiry 
into their expenditure than from a desire to 
found a local legal school. These professors 
also, in so far as their lectures are attended, 
prepare for a professional examination and do 
not give the intellectual training which we 
must demand even from the faculty of lavra in 
a university. Much the same remarks apply to 
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the Incorporated Law Society and the Boyal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. These 
bodies are national, are professional, and can¬ 
not enter into dose relations with one university 
In preference to another. When we turn to the 
technical colleges we find the committee have 
Adopted the same narrow view of university 
purpose. We want technical colleges in 
.England—all we can get—if we can only drive 
young people into them; but to teach brewing, 
carriage-making, and carpentry, is not the 
function of a university. To drag these colleges 
into the scheme is like an attempt to affiliate 
the Carlsruhe Polytechnicum with the Hoch- 
echule in Heidelberg—both serve equally im¬ 
portant but quite distinct purposes. Similar 
reasoning applies to the school founded by the 
state at South Kensington, with a definite, 
undoubtedly useful, but non-academic aim. 
As to “ colleges which are intended to aid the 
evening studies of persons engaged in business,” 
their inclusion in the scheme would be laugh¬ 
able, were it not seriously meant. Perhaps 
under this heading we may also include 
mechanics’ institutes, and the Sunday lectures 
at working men’s dubs; for a scheme sufficiently 
broad to contain the London University Ex¬ 
tension, the British Museum, the Inns of Court, 
and other centres of lucidity must oertainly find 
room for these! A university exists in order 
to advance the mental life of the country by 
giving intellectual training to its younger, and 
by exciting mid a ssisting original work among 
its older members. If it gives only professional 
training to any of its students, it so far fails 
in its purpose. It prepares the mind to re¬ 
ceive such training; it does not give it. If 
the training given by any faculty has taught 
the student a definite method of earning his 
living, and not how to use his intellect, that 
faculty is most certainly not accomplishing what 
we understand by university work. We are aware 
that these remarks may, in a certain sense, be 
applied to the medical faculty which is now 
recognised as an essential part of every uni¬ 
versity. But apart from the purely theoretical 
side of medical studies, we believe every medical 
teacher would agree with us in emphasising the 
importance of a previous general scientific 
training. The increasing importance of the 
Cambridge Medical School may, to a great 
extent, be attributed to the fact that the 
majority of its members have first graduated 
in either arts or science, while those acquainted 
with the London hospitals could doubtless give 
-evidence of the superiority of those students 
who have previously reoeived an academic 
training. 

We think then, that the first vital failure o f 
the proposed scheme arises from this misconcep¬ 
tion of the object of a university. The aim of 
.such a body is to develop the intellectual life, 
to increase, in the broadest sense, the theo¬ 
retical and scientific knowledge of its students 
and members. To place a local university in 
special relation to state and national institu¬ 
tions on the one hand, and on the other to 
incorporate in it schools giving professional or 
technical education, is to show a lamentable 
ignorance, not only of the nature ofTexisting 
universities, but of the academic ideal in itself. 
Cumbrous faculties formed from every sort and 
grade of teacher, composed of men not daily 
working side by side to a common end, will hardly 
elect boards of studies capable of producing 
anything but compromises. If it beoomes a 

S fcion whether a certain branch of learning 
be a necessary subject of examination, 
what hope is there of a decision when it is 
judged, not from its intellectual value, but for 
its professional or technical profit ? Is it not 
clear that the technical schools, whose business 
is not to prepare students for graduation, will 
either be diverted from the purpose for which 
the nation with some sacrifice is founding them, 


or else that the academic teaching in London will 
fall even below the level of the present university 
examinations f This will be founding a 
“ teaching university ” indeed, wherein it will 
not be the recognisedteachers who examine their 
own students, but examinations twisted so as 
somehow to suit a dozen absolutely divergent 
bodies which will drag these teachers after 
them. We cannot conceive what the great 
London colleges have to gain from such 
proposals. 

More fatal still to the success of the scheme, 
if possible, is the patchwork by which this new 
university is to be tacked on to the old. The 
old university is essentially a state and non¬ 
local examining body; the majority of its 
students are drawn from the various “ county 
colleges,” both in this country and the colonies. 
These colleges are at present something less 
than universities, and more than schools. They 
do very much the same work as the higher 
classes in a first-rate German gymnasium. To 
these colleges the present London university 
must adapt its examinations, and it would hie 
highly unjust to them if it were to change its 
standard. Tet this is precisely what the 
teachers of London demand. They want some¬ 
thing quite different from the standard which 
rules at Burlington House. They want 
to regulate the examination of their own 
students, and so endeavour to preserve 
some originality, some freedom in the lecture- 
room. This can never exist unless teachers are 
brought personally in contact, and have at 
least an equally high standard. How 
can this possibly De under the new scheme ? 
Is it to commit a great injustice to the affiliated 
colleges, or are the London teachers to submit 
to the old yoke under a new name? Under 
the third paragraph, “Constituent Colleges,” 
we read—“ The constituent colleges to consist 
of the following bodies in or near London; ” 
under the fourth paragraph—“ Each faculty 
shall consist of the representatives of the con¬ 
stituent colleges ; ” and, finally, under the 
seventh — “ Candidates to be admitted to 
matriculation and all degrees other than 
degrees in the medical faculty without regard 
to the place of education.” The first sentence 
we have cited, taken in conjunction with the 
second, makes the faculties and boards of study 
local, but the last throws open the examina¬ 
tions, presided over by a local teaching body, 
to the whole world. Is this, we ask in 
astonishment, the spirit we imagined connoted 
in the adjective teaching attached to the name 
of the new university ? Is it fair to the affiliated 
colleges of the present university that the 
Lonmin teachers should direct examinations 
wherein their own students are to compete 
with this enormous advantage against those of 
the county oolleges? We think every reader 
must agree with us in holding this utterly 
contrary to the ideas implied in a teaching univer¬ 
sity. But there may be an escape from this 
dilemma. We have looked carefully through 
the report of the Committee of Convocation, 
and we find no reference whatever to the 
appointment of examiners. So far as we can 
disoover, the boards of study will not have the 
right to BUggest, still less to eleot examiners. 
In fact, their power iu the matter of examina¬ 
tions at all, as well as that of the faculties, 
seems merely consultative. What, then, if the 
examiners remain completely independent of 
the teaohers, and are instructed to bear in 
mind the past standard of the present univer¬ 
sity and the interests of the “ county 
colleges ” 1 That would be a solution of the 
difficulty indeed! but one hardly likely to 
meet with the approval of the London teachers. 
How far the present scheme may be said in 
general to have that approval would be 
perhaps difficult to determine. In the con¬ 
ferences held by the sub-committee with various 


groups of teachers, it is certain that divergent 
views were often expressed; but we have 
reason to believe that no votes were ever 
taken. The scheme as it stands, then, represents 
rather the opinion of the sub-committee than 
that of the Association at large definitely 
expressed. 

Probably the warmest advocates of the present 
scheme would admit the necessity of its being 
thoroughly criticised; and if we have not hesi¬ 
tated to draw attention to what seems to us 
fatal errors, it arises from our desire that, if we 
are to havo a London university at all, it may 
be somethi ng o f which Londoners may not be 
ashamed. Whatever happens let us not block 
the way with another unwieldy institution, 
which can never be that which it lays claim to 
be—a genuine university. The past has ham¬ 
pered us with one such, let us save the future a 
second. 

That criticism is far easier than creation is 
trite enough and true enough, and our readers 
may naturally ask what better suggestions we 
ourselves have to make. To enter into them on 
the present oocasion at any length is impossible, 
but we hope to do so later elsewhere. Suffice 
it here to say, that we hold the only possibility, 
at present, for a genuine teaching university 
consists in the foundation of a “ local side ” to 
the present university. Such side to be quite 
independent of the examinations and regula¬ 
tions of the present university, which will con¬ 
tinue to exercise the functions it has always 
possessed. The official heads of the present 
university may be those of the new side; but 
so far as teaching and examining are concerned, 
these must be in the hands neither of the old 
senate nor of Convocation, but of bodies chosen 
by the teachers of the new “ local side.” For 
the formation of this new “local side ” we see 
no bodies in London beyond the medical schools 
and University and King’s Colleges, which 
offer really academic elements. These could 
provide a medical faculty unrivalled in the 
country, and the beginnings of by no means 
despicable arts and science faculties. With 
such beginnings these faculties might appeal 
to the public purse, and draw to themselves and 
to the London University those teachers who, 
far more suited to academic functions, are at 
present endeavouring to draw normal schools 
and technical colleges out of their natural 
course into that university sphere to which they 
do not properly belong. We stand behind 
none in our desire for a genuine university to 
stir up the intellectual life of our great city, and 
to fill its teachers and researchers with a much- 
needed esprit de corps, but we do protest 
against its place being usurped by a second 
corporation which in no way tallies with the 
true ideal of an academic body. 

Karl Peajrson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “ MEMORIE INUTILI” OF CABLO GOZZI. 

Manchester: Aug. 81, 1886 . 

I should like to be allowed to correct in one 
particular the pleasant and appreciative notice 
of Masi’s edition of the Fiabe of Carlo Gozzi, 
which appears in the current number of the 
Academy, p. 133. In the baste of the moment 
the writer has been led into an inaccuracy 
which, though trifling, should, I think, be set 
right at once. 

The Memorie Inutili have not remained un¬ 
published. They were printed during the life¬ 
time and under the direct care of the wayward 
and pre-eminently gifted Count Carlo, under a 
title which is highly characteristic of their 
author, and runs as follows:—“Memorie 
Inutili della Yita di Carlo Qozzi, scritte da lui 
Medesimo, e pnbblicate per Umilith—volumi 
tre—In Venezia, Stamperia Palese 1797.” 

The work is now sufficiently rare to justify a 
re-issue, because the matter is, as your reviewer 
declares it to be, of extraordinary interest. 
Headers of all kinds find the romanoe of real 
life meeting them there at every turn, in a 
quite unexpected and very bewitching manner, 
to be equalled only in the Fiabe themselves. 

In addition to the quotations, given from 
these memoirs by Ernesto Magi, in the work 
under review in the Academy, copious extracts 
will be found in the very clever and attractive 
Essay upon Carlo Gozzi, by Giovanni Battista 
Magrini, published in Italy in 1676. English 
readers, however, may turn, with the certainty 
of finding pleasure and profit, to Vernon Lee's 
delightful work, Italy in the Eighteenth Century, 
which contains by far the best aocount of 
Gozzi to be found out of Italian literature, told, 
too, in a manner well befitting the seductive 
story. 

A translation into English of these Memorie 
Inutili, pubblicate per Umilita, carefully edited, 
with some judicious excisions of matter whioh, 
at the time had only a restricted, and so to 
speak, polemic interest, would be as interesting 
and as instructive historically as the auto¬ 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini, and would not 
fail to find a ready and wide acceptance among 
all English-speaking communities. 

E. H. W E8TBOUBNE. 


“ PBrM'EB ” OB “ PBI'MEB.” 

Kflburn: Ang. 99,1885. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. A. J. Ellis is teach¬ 
ing us the right pronunciation of this word 
when it means “ an A B C book.” He might 
have strengthened his argument as to the 
ordinary usage nowadays in London by saying 
that Nuttall, the recognised authority for the 
now defunct “spelling-bees,” gives prim'er 
alone. But some of his strictures on the “Cam¬ 
bridge M. A.” would have been spared if he had 
consulted Bailey’s Dictionary (my edition is the 
sixteenth, 1755). There I find the word under 
three headings, viz., a pri'mer, one who primes 
a gun; primer (no pronunciation is given), a 
letter of a certain size; and the word whose 

§ ronunciation is certainly not quite fixed yet. 
_ 'his is given as both pri'mer and prim'mer, as 
if it were sometimes spelt with a double m to 


mark the pronunciation. Bailey derives it from 
“primus, q. d. primus liber,” and says it is “ a 
little Book, in which Children are first taught 
to read; also a sort of Popish Prayer-Book.” 
This second meaning seems to show a possible 
derivation from primus direct, and not thorough 
primarius, as Mr. Ellis would have it, from its 
use at the canonical hour of prime. The two 
pronunciations noted in Chambers point to an 
idea which I have—I know not how truly— 
that Sootch people generally say pri'mer. 

Mr. Ellis appears to argue too much from 
analogy, the Dane of English orthoepists. 
Everybody will grant him pnm'rose and prim'- 
itive; but can he persuade us to alter our pro¬ 
nunciation of pri'mary, primate, primeval, pri¬ 
mordial, or primogeniture, though they all “ are 
ultimately primus ” ? 

Henry T. Wharton. 


London: Aug. 89, 1885. 

Mr. Ellis quotes his own book. Speech in 
Song, stating that primer is not from the verb 
to prime ; and then at the end of his interesting 
paper he says primer is one who primes. 

The small paper Prayer-book in which 
children were taught to read was so named 
from the Liber primarius, “an office of the 
B. Virgin,” the Bomish book of devotions, and 
then it was extended to any book of instruction. 
Webster says that it is contracted from the 
Low Latin primae liber, a book read at prime, 
or the first hour. 

Although Mr. Ellis cites Webster, he says 
that the printer’s use of the word he does not 
meet wiui in dictionaries; but Webster gives 
it, and even accompanies his definition with a 
specimen of great primer type. 

Perhaps the Cambridge M.A. does not study 
English pronunciation, which may excuse him 
from knowing the pronunciation of prim, prim¬ 
rose, &c.; but he oould retort on Mr. Ellis for 
not pronouncing primary as primmary. 

I think that it would be far better to pro¬ 
nounce it primer, because, unless the m be 
doubled, that is the more natural mode. I 
used formerly to hear it oftener pronounced 
primmer than primer, but for printing type I 
nave heard it called pri'mer. I certainly think 
there is nothing absolute about it. In Crabb’s 
Tech. Diet, the only pronunciation shown for all 
these meanings is primer. Primage I have 
heard pronounced primmage. In met, there 
must be no dogmatism on these topics. I 
suspect that in a land of free speech free pro¬ 
nunciation must be included very often. 

C. A. Wabd. 


“ RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS.” 

Loughton: August 81,1885. 

It is no doubt under a misapprehension that 
you describe Russia under the Tears as con¬ 
sisting mainly of a reprint of articles from The 
Times, for this is very far from being the case. 
The whole of the first volume and several 
chapters of the second are entirely new, while 
those (on Education, the Zemstvo, and the 
Press) which originally appeared in The Times 
were m great part rewritten and recast and en¬ 
riched with many fresh facts. As I translated 
both the artioles and the book (except the con¬ 
cluding chapter), revised the whole, and read 
the proofs, 1 speak with knowledge, and as the 
statement in so influential a journal as the 
Academy that the work is a reprint may im¬ 
pair its reputation, and not improbably check 
its sale, I trust you will kindly insert this recti¬ 
fication in your forthcoming issue. 

William Westall. 


A VISIT TO SYRACUSE. 

Combe Vioarage, near Woodztoolc: Ang. 19,1885. 
On May 13 I came to Syracuse from Catania. 
I chanced (0«b? riyp) to reach the door of the 


museum simultaneously with Comm. Ing. 
Francesco Saverio Cavauari, V. Direttore degli 
Scavi e dei Musei del Begno, Siracusa—to 
quote the words on his card—one of the three 
joint authors of Topografia archeblogica di 
Siracusa (Palermo, 1883). I have seen the 
twenty-two Doric columns which (all that 
remain of thirty-six) project, with their 
capitals, from the sides of the cathedral— 
thirteen on the north, nine on the south. The 
temple they belonged to has been spoken of as 
the Temple of Minerva; but that mentioned 
in Cioero’s Verrine Orations has been placed 
at the south-eastern end of Ortygia (the site 
of modern Syracuse), while these remains are 
in the middle of it. The oolumns may have 
belonged to a temple of Artemis, the Fount of 
Arethusa not being far off. Pindar’s words 
(Nem. L 1) are as follows: 

"A/irrevita nprbr 'A\^«oD 
K\tirar Tkogumaea* td\ot, ‘Oprvyla, 
tinner 'Apri/utoi. 

Signor Cavallari took me to what is called the 
Temple of Diana (Artemis), and showed me 
a very old Greek inscription that has been 
brought to light recently, and that records & 
dedication to Apollo. He then took me to the 
Fount of Arethusa. He told me that the phe¬ 
nomenon spoken of by Brydone does not exist 
now. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall. 


“offprints” ob “aftebprints." 
Beechcroft, Blaboptoo, Glasgow: Aug. IS, 1885. 

In the case of many “ offprints ” or “ after- 
prints ” there are two notable omissions which 
I have found the cause of much trouble. These 
are the number of the volume from which the 
paper is extracted and the original paging of 
the paper. By reason of these omissions it 
often happens that, on preparing to give the- 
proper reference to a memoir m one’s own 
possession, it is found impossible to do so. 

Thomas Mum. 


SCIENCE. 

Harbours and Docks. By Leveson Francis 

Vernon Harcourt. In 2 vols. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press.) 

In these two handsome volumes the physical 
features, history, construction, equipment, 
and maintenance of harbours and docks, with 
statistics as to their commercial development, 
are treated in a somewhat similar manner to 
that adopted by the author in his previous 
work on rivers and canals, in the hope that- 
the two books together may “ famish a fairly 
complete exposition of the principles and 
practice of hydraulic engineering as applied 
to navigation and commerce, both inland and 
marine.” The limits necessarily imposed in 
dealing with so large a subject in a single 
volume of text—the second volume contains- 
plates alone—have not allowed the anthor 
to enter into very detailed -accounts of the 
various works described, or even to allnde to 
all the principal ports of the world. But he 
has successfully brought out the prominent 
features of the examples selected, and has 
thus presented a comprehensive view of this- 
important and s difficult branch of engineering, 
which will be of real value to students and 
civil engineers. Shipowners and merchants- 
will also find a good deal of useful informa¬ 
tion concerning the appliances and arrange¬ 
ments at various ports; and the appendices 
give details as to tides, and dimensions of 
locks and entrances, with tables of tonnage: 
and trade statistics. 
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Besides embodying in this work the results 
of personal observation, experience, and prac¬ 
tice, the author has freely sought the co¬ 
operation of his professional brethren, some 
of whom furnished specially written par¬ 
ticulars of their respective ports, and the 
assistance thus received is duly acknowledged 
in the preface and notes. Valuable informa¬ 
tion has also been gleaned from the libraries 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers and the 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees at Paris. In this 
way a mass of useful material has been brought 
together in a very interesting and accessible 
form, and the method of arrangement is 
admirably simple and convenient. Harbours 
and docks are separately dealt with in two 
distinct parts, and in each case a ready com¬ 
prehension of general principles, methods of 
construction, and accessory works, is aided by 
clear and concise descriptions of the most 
important existing examples at home and 
abroad. The first three chapters deal with 
the pressure and influence of the wind in 
relation to the construction and maintenance 
of harbours; the generation and motion of 
waves, and their force, as shown by damages 
at lighthouses, beacons, and breakwaters; and 
the phenomena of tides, currents, and changes 
in coasts. In chap. iv. the forms of harbours 
are classified under five heads, so that com¬ 
parisons may be readily instituted between 
the separate groups, the different systems of 
construction contrasted, and the causes of the 
BUCceeB or failure of special examples in¬ 
vestigated. The next thirteen chapters deal 
with jetties and breakwaters; breakwaters 
formed of a mound and superstructure; up¬ 
right wall breakwaters; jetty harbours with 
parallel jetties; harbours with converging 
jetties; harbours protected by rubble mound 
breakwaters; harbours protected by rubble 
and concrete - block mound breakwaters; 
Mediterranean harbours protected by sorted 
rubble and concrete-block mounds with slight 
superstructures; harbours protected by a 
rubble mound, and a superstructure founded 
at low water; harbours protected by sorted 
rubble and concrete-block mounds, with 
superstructure founded at low water; har¬ 
bours protected by a rubble mound, and a 
superstructure founded below low water; 
harbours sheltered by upright-wall break¬ 
waters ; and harbours on sandy coasts. And, 
in order that nothing relating to the subject 
may be left untouched, Part I. is appropriately 
completed by a comprehensive chapter on 
lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and removal of 
sunken rocks. 

Hocks do not admit of the same distinct 
classification as artificial harbours, although a 
broad distinction can be drawn between tidal 
and tideless ports, and between national dock¬ 
yards and commercial docks. But the sections 
and composition of dock and quay walls ; the 
arrangements of quays, jetties, and whaling; 
the dimensions and details of entrances and 
locks, dock gates, caissons, graving docks, and 
movable bridges; and the various works and 
appliances for facilitating trade, afford ample 
scope for comparison; and all these matters, 
with descriptions of home and foreign docks, 
government dockyards, and river quays, are 
discussed in the ten chapters which form 
Part II. 

The volume specially devoted to illustra¬ 
tions contains sixteen plates, which are 


admirably lithographed by Thomas Hell 
and Son, and add greatly to the value and 
completeness of the work. They are as 
conveniently arranged as it is possible for 
folded plates to be; and in most cases the 
various figures in each plate are drawn to the 
same scale, so that they can be compared at a 
glance. The scales also are given definite 
proportions, and the relation between them is 
thus at once perceived. The volume of text 
is further illustrated by twenty-seven wood- 
cuts. 

It is only natural that Mr. Vernon Har- 
court should be more at home with the 
engineering than with the commercial pro¬ 
blems connected with harbours and docks, and 
though the trade statistics given are instruc¬ 
tive and useful, the deductions drawn from 
them are not in all cases to be implicitly 
relied upon. For instance, the “ Remarks on 
the Docks of London,” which are naturally 
of the first importance, convey a by no 
means correct impression as to their posi¬ 
tion and prospects. No one who appreciates 
the true significance of the vast strides 
which are being made in the development 
of other ports at home, and still more 
on the continent, entertains any doubt 
that the London docks must sooner or later 
be united under the control of a single 
board or trust, and that failing this the posi¬ 
tion and trade of the port will be seriously 
affected. Whether amalgamation will be 
brought about by adversity, as in the old 
days of railway competition, or otherwise, must 
depend largely on the dock companies them¬ 
selves, but union there must be if the port of 
London is to maintain even its present position 
in the commercial world, much more if it is 
to regain its old prosperity. At present, 
while Manchester proposes to spend millions 
to bring the shipping to its doors, we have 
the curious spectacle of one of the London 
companies assuming a heavy burden of ad¬ 
ditional capital to provide fresh dock accom¬ 
modation at such a distance from the centre 
of trade that all the advantages of site remain 
with the rivals which it is seeking to outstrip. 
A full description is given of theso new docks, 
which will at least add to our geological 
knowledge of Tilbury, but no mention is 
made of the important work which is being 
carried out at the Royal Albert Dock. 
Hitherto this dock has laboured under the 
disadvantage that opposite its entrance in 
Gallion’s Reach there were no moorings, 
so that ships which failed from any cause to 
be docked had to return to Long Reach. 
This defect is now being remedied by the dock 
company providing a wharf between 1,100 and 
1,200 feet in length, alongside of which the 
largest steamers will be able to lie at any time 
of the tide, discharge or embark passengers, 
and take in coal or cargo. This wharf, which 
will be in communication with London, and 
consequently with all parts of the United 
Kingdom, by trains running five times an 
hour, stretches down the river, parallel to the 
shore, from the lower horn of a new entrance 
now also in course of construction below the 
existing entrance. The new entrance lock 
will be 550 feet long, and 80 feet wide, and 
its sills will be 36 feet below T.H.W. The 
Royal Albert Dock will thus have two noble 
entrances nearly contiguous, and as the only 
shoal of any importance between Gallion’s 


Reach and Gravesend has been removed by 
the Thames Conservancy, it will doubtless 
maintain the foremost position which it now 
holds on the Thames. The defects which 
have been indicated will no doubt be remedied 
in future editions, where also it would be well 
to make some reference to the Blue-books 
on the subject of harbour accommodation; 
but such omissions as these do not seriously 
detract from the permanent value of a very 
important and interesting work. 

Gboeob T. Tekpm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

India from china. 

University College, London: Aug. St, 188S. 

About 122 B.c. the Chinese government 
wanted to establish communications with Ta-hia 
(Bactria?) through a shorter and more con¬ 
venient road than the northern one hitherto fol¬ 
lowed. For that purpose they sent from Central 
West Szetchuan some explorers in various 
directions—north-west, west, and south-west. 
Those sent in the latter course were stopped by 
the Kuen-ming, tribes of warlike herdsmen 
which were occupying the region between 
Yunnan and Ta-li in Western Yunnan. There 
they heard of an elephant-riding oountry 
( Kuoh ), named Tien-yueh (Tzen-vict), situated 
at about a thousand li or more westwards. 

In a previous communication, “ Tiu-Yflt not 
India” (Academy, May 2, 1885), I ventured 
to show (oontrarily to Mr. T. W. Kingsmill's 
‘ ‘ Intercourse of China with Eastern Turkestan " 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1882, vol. xiv., p. 83) that Tien-yueh was not 
a name applied to north-eastern India generally, 
and still less that of the celebrated S things'vara 
(surviving in the modern Thanesvar) near 
Delhi. The distanoe of the latter region from 
the north of the Kuen-ming would be some 
five thousand li or more. I remarked that 
Tien-yueh meant the country beyond the state 
of Tien, then paramount in Yunnan, and that 
to identify it we ought to look in the direction 
of Burma. I have seen since that Baron F. 
von Richtofen has expressed ( China, L 453) the 
same view. 

Mr. T. W. Kingsmill (Academy, August 22, 
1885), notwithstanding, upholds his identifica¬ 
tion on philological and other grounds, which 
I think untenable. Mr. Kingsmill wants to 
make “ Tien-yueh ” or “ Tin-viet ” the trans¬ 
cription and partial translation of “ Sthftnes'- 
vara.” Tien being formerly pronounced Tien, 
and standing for ttana in “ Kustana ” (Sans¬ 
krit), (the “ fssedon ” of Hecataeus, Herodotus, 
&o., the modern Khotan) might as well 
represent Sthftn- of Sthftnes'vara without con¬ 
nexion of meaning; but when Mr. Kingsmill 
wants to find "the analogue and possibly 
the etymological representative of the Sanscrit 
varsha, “a region,” in the Chinese yu eh, I 
demur altogether for two decisive reasons. 
Firstly, varsha is not found in Sthaneivara, 
usually derived from Sth&na-Iswara or Sthanu- 
Iswara. Secondly, yu eh, anciently viet, does not 
mean, and has never meant, a region or a oountry. 
It means trans-, beyond, overpassing, over¬ 
passed, outside, & 0 ., in the ten oases or about 
where it oocurs in ancient Chinese geography. 
For instance, Tueh But (not “ Sui yut,” as Mr. 
Kingsmill puts it) was the oountry to be passed 
over to go to the Sui, the latter being near Li- 
Kiang fu, while the feudatory Kiun of Yueh- 
Sui was east, extending southwards within the 
great bow of the Kinsha Kiang in South 
Szetchuen (not in Knangsi, as Mr. Kingsmill 
puts it). It was then new, since it was made 
only in 136 B.O., on the proposition of Szema 
Siang-ju, because the Kiting and Tso tribes had 
consented to recognise the Chinese protectorate. 
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Teng-yueh, for Mr. Kingsmill, means “dis¬ 
trict of the Tengs or Tiams ” ; but this cannot 
be, since yueh does not mean district, and there 
are no such tribes as Tengs or Tiams, so far as 
I know; I should like to hear from Mr. Kings¬ 
mill who they are. On the other hand, the 
name of Teng-yueh (Mornien), which I had 
suggested as a possible identification, could be 
simply the survival of an older name, the present 
town existing only since about A.D. 1300, and 
I am not aware that Teng was at that time, or 
before, ever pronounced Tiam. As a matter of 
fact, an old name of the region of Teng-yueh 
was Yueh-T’an, or better, Viet-Tam, so called 
after Tam tribes (Ta-shi Tam, Kien-sin Tam, 
Ta Tam, &c.), which were removed by Kolo- 
feng, King of Nantchao, about A.D. 774, from 
their former seats placed south-west of the lake 
of Yunnan. The name of Viet Tam is posterior 
to their exile, and we know not if any name like 
Tien-yueh or Teng-yueh was or not that of the 
region of modem Teng-yueh. 

Teng-yueh has never been a Kuoh, says Mr. 
Kingsmill, surely it has always been “ a 
country or region,” which is the meaning of 
that now; and Mr. Kingsmill is well aware 
that since the accession of Liu-pang, founder 
of the Han dynasty in 206 B.C., the word pang, 
for region or small state, was tabooed, and 
Kuoh used in its stead. Another objection is, 
that Teng-yueh could not be described as an 
elephant-riding country, because elephants are 
never used there nowadays. What is done at 
Mornien in the present time has nothing to do 
with the matter, as we speak of the region and 
not of the town alone. Elephants were 
known formerly much more northwards than 
now, and we know from the Tso tchuen (Ting 
Kung, 4th year) that elephants were used in 
Central China (Hupeh) in 505 B.O. Dr. 
Anderson, in 1868 (Expedition to Western Yunan, 
p. 271), at Ponsee, not far from Teng-yueh, 
was informed by the Kakhyens that elephants 
occasionally visit the hills there. We do not 
know how far the region generally called Tien- 
yueh extended to the south, and it is not 
unlikely that the latter name was connected 
with that of Thindue or Tzindue, old appella¬ 
tive of the region of Old Pagan and Tagaung, 
the early capitals of Burma. 

Mr. Kingsmill informs me of his supposed 
fact that Tchang K’ien was very particular in 
calling Scinde Shentu. I am not sure of that; 
and I think the contrary is the case. Shentu, 
in the region where Tchang K’ien learned it, is 
a philological impossibility; it is curious that 
nobody seems to have thought that, for the 
same reason that the Greeks taught in the west 
the name of India and not Sindia, the Chinese 

f aneral could not have heard Sindhu. The old 
ersian-speaking population of the region, 
from whom Tchang K’ien as well as the Greeks 
learned the name, pronounced an s initial as an 
h (Max Muller’s Lectures, 1st ser., 6th lect.). 
In fact, the reading Shen in Shentu of Tchang 
K’ien is more than doubtful. Glosses on the 
word state that instead of Shen another symbol 
is sometimes read, and then indicate two symbols 
read hit and kit which have in common the 
right-hand component part of Kien or Ken, 
which symbol is said in a gloss of the Tsien 
Han Shu to be the original one of Tchang 
K’ien’s own text (She-ki, R. 116, f. 4, edit. 
1806). The uncertainty of the primitive 
reading, with the remark derived evidently 
from oral tradition, that Shen in that case 
must be read with the sound Kien, is for us a 
sufficient indication that such was the original 
transcription used. The symbol Shen was 
evidently written under some indication derived 
from Buddhist monks of India proper. As to 
the last questions of Mr. Kingsmill concerning 
the assimilations of the characters on the seal 
found at Harapa with the writing of Shu, I 
may refer him to my paper “ On a Lolo MS. 


written on Satin ” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1882, vol. xiv.). 

May I inform Mr. Kingsmill that the Mang 
tribes were located in the N.W. corner of 
Szetchuen and consequently are not interesting 
as on the road passed by Margary through 
Yunnan; that in his paper (./. R. A. S. loc. cit.) 
the first paragraph is mistranslated, the author 
speaking of the extension possible of the Chinese 
Empire (cf. Tsien Han Shu, R. 61, Tchang 
K’ien) and not of the area of foreign states; 
that Szema-Tsien speaks of the Sze Hai, the 
Four Seas, a name for the Chinese Empire and 
not of the Si hai or Western Sea; that the 
Kiung-pak and Tai-tsok or Kiung pih and 
Titso (in Academy, l. c.) are not two names, but 
four names, of different populations or tribes : 
Kiung, Pak, Ti, and Tso, all well known in the 
ethnology of China ; that Szema-Tsien speaks 
afterwards of the Chinese communicating with 
the “Tien Kuoh” and not with T’in Yut, &c. 

I hope that my former communication and 
the present remarks will make clear that the 
Tien-yueh Kuoh of the Chinese records has 
nothing to do with Sthanes’vara as proposed 
by Mr. Kingsmill, and must be identified with 
the region of Northern Burma, between Mornien 
and Old Pagan. 

Terrien de Lacottperie. 


A NEW VERSION OE AS'oKA’s ROCK-EDICTS. 

Lucerne: August 25,1885. 

In the course of the last working season 
Gen. A. Cunningham has been fortunate 
enough to .discover a new version of As'oka’s 
Rock-Edicts—the seventh which has turned 
up. The place where it has been found is the 
town of Mansera, in the Hazara district, which 
occupies the north-west comer of the Punjab, 
between the Indus and Kas'mir. As might bo 
expeoted, the new version shows the so-called 
Bactrian or Ariano-Pali characters. It contains 
only nine edicts—i.-vm. on one rock, and xii. 
on another. Two photographs of the first part, 
taken from a paper-pulp cast, which I owe to 
the kindness of the discoverer, appear, though 
they are trying for the eyes, sufficiently good 
to make out the text correctly. The portion 
which I have read hitherto (Edicts vn. and 
VIII.) agrees in every respect closely with the 
version of Shahbazgarhi; but, of course, shows 
none of the inexplicable readings of the latter, 
which, one and all, are owing to the faultiness 
of the facsimiles. The beginning of Edict viii. 
runs as follows :— Atikamtarh arhtarani devanam 
pri\ya ] vi[hara~\yatam nikramishu. The reading 
devanam priya, i.e., devanam priya, is found 
also in the Shahbazgarhi version, where Mr. 
Senart was compelled by his facsimile to give 
javarajaya. G. Buhler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the Aberdeen meeting of the British 
Association it is understood that Mr. A. T. 
Aitchison is to be proposed as successor to 
Prof. Bonney, who will retire from the office of 
secretary. 

The Times of September 1 contains an in¬ 
timation that Mr. Trelawney Saunders, the 
Geographical Assistant at the India Office, is 
about to retire from the post which he has held 
since July 1869. The announcement will be 
read with regret by all who know the value of 
the services which, in the discharge of his official 
duties, Mr. Saunders has rendered to the country 
and to geographical science. It was through 
his efforts, before he became connected with 
the department, that the attention of the India 
Office authorities was called to the importance 
of the geographical material in their possession, 
and to the need for making it available to the 
publio; and the catalogues of the maps and 


Di 


geographical memoirs at the India Office are 
largely his work. The re-establishment of the 
Indian marine surveys was also due in great 
measure to his exertions. It is, however, his 
work as a cartographer that is most extensively 
known and valued. Without making any 
reference to the circumstances which are pre¬ 
sumed to have occasioned Mr. Saunders’s retire¬ 
ment, we may echo the remark of the writer in 
the Times, that it is “an official loss which it 
may be difficult fully to repair.” 

Messrs. Longmans have just issued a second 
edition of the late Dr. H. Schellen’s standard 
work on Spectrum Analysis, translated by Jane 
and Caroline Lassell, and edited by Capt. 
Abney. The translation is made from the third 
German edition, into which Dr. Schellen had 
himself incorporated the notes made by Dr. 
Huggins to the first English edition, as well as 
all the most recent discoveries at that time. 
Capt. Abney has not only carried the revision 
down to the present day, but has also re¬ 
modelled the whole work so as to bring it 
within the compass of a single volume. 

From the same publishers we have also 
received the eighth edition of Mr. R. 8. Culley’s 
Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
shortly a Student's Manual of Geology, for the 
use of colleges and schools, by Mr. Archibald 
Geikie, Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 

The same publishers announce as in preparation 
The Elements of Thermal Chemistry, by Messrs. 
M. M. Pattison Muir and David Muir Wilson; 
Compounds of Carbon, an Introduction to the 
Study of Organic Chemistry, by Prof. Ira Rem- 
sen; and A Constructive Treatise on Plane Curves, 
by Mr. T. H. Eagles. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. A. N. Wollaston’s Complete English- 
Persian Dictionary is now in an advanced state 
of preparation. The Secretary of State for 
India in Council has made a grant in aid of the 
expense of the work; but it is anticipated that 
even with this assistance the proceeds of the 
sale will fall far short of defraying the total 
cost of production. The publishers therefore 
appeal for aid to the Oriental societies and to 
private individuals interested in Persian studies. 
The book is to appear in one volume, royal 
quarto, of about one thousand pages. 

The current number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. XVII., part iii.) 
contains, besides original papers, the annual 
report, consisting of 170 pages,; which would 
have been more conveniently issued as a 
separate number. This report has a melancholy 
interest, as being almost entirely the work of 
the late Mr. Vaux, and the last work upon 
which he was engaged at the time of his sudden 
death. We understand that the paragraph 
dealing with epigraphy was dictated by him on 
the very day before he died. It consists, as usual, 
of obituary notices and of a bibliography of the 
work done in oriental subjects during the past 
year. Among the obituary notices we would 
especially mention those of Sir Bartle Frere 
and Charles Philip Brown, the Telugu scholar. 
The original papers are five in number. Prof, 
de Harlez, of Louvain, writes on “ The Age of 
the A vesta.” In opposition to the published 
opinions of Dr. Geiger and Prof. Geldner, he 
contends that the epoch of Zoroastrianism 
cannot be earlier than 700 B.C., and is probably 
later. Mr. H. F. W. Holt gives an account of 
the Chinese game of chess, which he thinks is 
not derived from the Indian game, but from a 
common source. Incidentally, he suggests a 
derivation of the word “ mandarin ” (which is 
unknown to the Chinese themselves) from the 
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S iece otilled mantri or minister. Mr. C. R. J. 

e Mesurier writes upon “ Customs and Super¬ 
stitions connected with the Cultivation of Rice 
in the Southern Province of Ceylon; ” and Mr. 
T. H. Thornton upon “ The Vernacular Litera¬ 
ture and Folklore of the Panjib.” Finally, 
we have Prof, de La Couperie’s paper on 
“ Beginnings of Writing in and around Tibet,” 
to which we hope to return hereafter. It must 
be sufficient to say now that it contains much 
more than the title promises. The substance 
of it is an account of the hieroglyphic writing of 
the Mo-so ; but an introduction discusses the 
general question of the origin of all writing 
and the various kinds of signs adopted, while 
we are incidently told that the much disputed 
inscriptions of Faster Island are written in a 
South Indian character. 

Hebb Teubneb has in the press a work, 
by Dr. Otto Gruppe, entitled Die griechiichen 
Quite und Mythen in ihren Beziehungen zu 
den orientalischen Religionen, in which he en¬ 
deavours to supply a handbook to the entire 
range of mythological science, and to lay 
a firm foundation for future research. Dr. 
Gruppe is, a fervent opponent of what he 
calls “ die gewohnlich als vergleichende Mytho- 
logie bezeichnete Kuhn-Mullersche Hypothose. ’ ’ 
The work will be in four volumes, of which 
the first is to appear very shortly. Mr. D. Nutt 
is the London agent. 

The same publisher announces a new edition 
of Athenaeus, in three volumes, edited by Dr. 
G. Kaibel. 

Hebb Mobbis Jastbow sends us an able 
and careful monograph—a graduation thesis 
for the degree of Ph.D. at Leipzig—entitled 
Abu Zakarijja Jahja ben Daur&d ixujjUg und 
seine zwei Grammatischen Schriften (Giessen : 
Keller). Zfayyftj, who belongs to the middle 
of the tenth century, mav be regarded as the 
founder of scientific Hebrew grammar. The 
two treatises by him which are the subject of 
this essay relate to the phenomena of the two 
classes of apparently biliteral verbs, viz., those 
with medial vav or god and those with a 
doubled radical. They are still unpublished, 
although several MSS. exist. Herr Jastrow 
prints a chapter of the original Arabic text 
of the former of these works from two M8S. at 
Oxford, with a German translation, and dis¬ 
cusses certain questions relating to the author’s 
life. He seems to have made out a good case 
for rejecting the ordinary view that //ayyftj 
was a pupil of MenaAem ben Sarilq, and adduces 
some ingenious reasons for believing that he 
was the master of Ibn Jana A. 

M. B. Petbxceicu Hasdeu, of Bucharest, 
has just published the first part of an Etgmolo- 
gicum magnum Romaniae, with the sub-title 
* ‘ dictionaml limbei istorice si poporane a 
Romanflor.” 

Mb. N. Dabnell Davis has put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which gives the 
only probable history of it. It came from 
Barbados, where the planters first distilled it, 
somewhere between 1640 and 1645. A MS. 
“ Description of Barbados,” in Trinity College, 
Dublin, written about 1651, says: “ The chief 
fuelling they make in the Island is Rumbullion, 
alias Kill-Divil, and this is made of sugar-canes 
distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible liquor.” 
G. Warren’s Description of Surinam, 1661, shows 
the word in its present short form: “ Rum 
is a spirit extracted from the juice of sugar- 
oanes, . . . called Kill-Devil in New England ! ” 

“ Rumbullion ” is a Devonshire word, meaning 
“ a great tumult,” and may have been adopted 
from some of the Devonshire settlers in Bar¬ 
bados ; at any rate, little doubt can exist that 
it has given rise to our word rum, and the 
longer name rumbowling, which sailors give to 
their grog. 


FINE ART. 

ORBIT SALK of PICTUBR8, at rndaoad prtoea (Bogravinga, Chronoa, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Kreryjno about to pnrchaae plotarea 
should pay a vUlt. Veryaultable f>r wedding and Christmas proaents.— 
Uko. IUx a, lift, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

In Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen (vol. 6, part 3) Julius Meyer has 
an admirable paper on the famous portrait 
of Hieronymus Holzschuher, by Albrecht Durer, 
recently acquired by the Berlin Museum. It 
is illustrated by a fine heliogravure of the 
picture. A study of Giotto, learned and ex¬ 
haustive in character, is commenced by Karl 
Frey; and Hermann Grimm continues his study 
on Raphael. Another fine heliogravure ac¬ 
companies the latter paper. It is after that 
portrait at Munich which, according to some, is 
a portrait of Bindo Altoviti, according to others 
of Raphael. Herr Grimm is of the latter 
opinion, which he supports by new and im¬ 
portant evidence. 

M. Paul Mantz’s valuable study of Rubens, 
illuminated by hitherto unprinted documents, is 
nearing its dose in the pages of the Gazette dee 
Beaux Arts (August), and another work, likely 
to be soon reproduced in book form, the 
journal kept by M. de Chantelou of the journey 
of the Cavalier Bernini in France, edited and 
annotated by M. Ludovic Lalanne, comes to an 
end. Some unpublished and melancholy docu¬ 
ments relating to Prud’hon are the subject of 
an article by M. Charles Gueulette; and 
M. Edmond Bonnaffe finds a congenial subject 
in French furniture of the 16th century. 
M. Louis Gonze’s second paper on Adolphe 
Menzel is illustrated by facsimiles of some of 
his life-like sketches. 

The Art Journal for this month is unusually 
interesting. Mr. Austin Dobson writes on the 
Gray Memorial at Cambridge ; Mr. F. Wed more 
on Moreau; and Mr. F. G. Stephens on Ham¬ 
mersmith and Chiswick (second paper), while 
some account of the art of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Beuron, a sincere modem revival 
of the spirit of Fra Angelico, is given by Elphege 
G. Cody, O.S.B. The steel engraving is by 
A. Willmore, after a landscape by Leader. 

In the Portfolio Mr. Loftie still continues 
his pleasant papers on Windsor. That for this 
month is illustrated by an etching by F. Slo- 
oombe. The difficulties of full foliage are 
bravely grappled with by the etcher; but the 
subject is not so well suited to the needle as the 
fresh and sharp lights and shades of the sunlit 
beach of Hastings, which were etched by Mr. 
Stephen Parrish in the preceding number. 
Mrs. Pennell’s papers on “Stones of Rome” 
(August) and “Down by the River” (Septem¬ 
ber) supply texts for some of her husband’s 
brilliant pen sketches; and Mr. W. M. Conway’s 
article on “ The Influence of Mediaeval Orders 
upon the Revival of Art ” are full of interest. 

“On Calais Sands,” one of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s neatest and saddest ballades is vigorously 
illustrated by Mr. Seymour Lucas in the 
Magazine of Art for August, and this number is 
remarkable for the first article we remember in 
an English periodical on the German illustrator 
of the eighteenth century, Daniel Chodowiecki. 
This artist is sometimes called the English 
Hogarth, and could scarcely have found a more 
fitting introducer to the English public than Mr. 
Austin Dobson. A living German artist (Arnold 
Bocklin), scarcely more known in this country, 
although the reputation of his weird imagina¬ 
tion is otherwise European, is sympathetically 
treated by Mr. Claude Phillips in the current 
part of the same magazine. Both these articles 
are well illustrated. Among other good matter 
this month may be noticed Mr. David Hannay’s 
paper on “ Granada,” and the fourth section of 


the vivid survey of “Current Art,” with its 
trenchant criticism and well-chosen illustrations. 
The woodcuts by Mr. J. M. Johnstone, after 
Mr. Napier Homy’s fine water color at the 
Institute (“Pilchard Fishing”), and by Mr. O. D. 
Lacour, after Mr. Whistler’s celebrated portrait 
of Seiior Pablo Sarasate, at the Society of 
British Artists, are much to be praised. 

In VArt (August) a fine portrait group at 
Munich, doubtfully assigned to Franz Hals, is 
the subject of discussion by M. E. Michel; 
Mr. Charles Diehl contributes papers on 
Ravenna; M. P. Leroi upon the Ceramic 
Museum at Rouen; and M. Maurice Albert one 
upon modem French engraved medals. The 
latter is illustrated by examples of the work of 
MM. Chaplain and Oscar Roty; but MM. 
Degeorge, Dubois, Dupuis, and others, come in 
for their fair share of praise. The etchings are 
by M. A. Mongin, after Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
“ Love’s Missile,” and by F. Leenhoff, after 
Decamps’s “Pierrot portant son dejeuner.” 
Thero is also a reproduction of a sketch by 
M. F. de Uhde from his remarkable picture in 
this year’s Salon called “ Laissez venir 4 moi les 
petits enfants,” in which the artist has had the 
courage to adopt the costume of the present 
day. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The North of England is rich in antiquities 
and in societies interested in them. Last week 
the Arohaeological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland found an ample field for its 
labours at Alnwick, where it had the advantage 
of Mr. F. R. Wilson’s local knowledge and ex¬ 
perience. The parish church, elaborately “ re¬ 
stored” at the expense of the late and present 
Duke of Northumberland, has not lost in the 
process its characteristic features — the Percy 
pillar, in the chancel, richly carved with crescents 
and lockets, and the curious angle turret which, 
it was suggested, may have been employed in 
troublous times as a signal station. But the 
special feature in the excursion programme was 
the examination of the remains recently ex¬ 
humed on the site of Alnwick Abbey. The 
gateway is the only part of the original building 
still standing; but the foundations and bases of 
the columns and walls, now uncovered, enable 
one to trace, with accuracy, the position of the 
church, chapter-house, refectory, cloisters, and 
other buildings. At the bottom of an open 
grave a stone coffin was visible, and it is probable 
that further discoveries of an interesting nature 
may be made. Within a short distance are the 
far more considerable ruins of Hulne Priory, 
which, however, was an establishment inferior 
in importance and also in size to Alnwick Abbey. 
Perhaps nowhere else in England, within so 
small a compass, can there be found two monastic 
buildings and a mediaeval castle of the first 
magnitude. 

A second and revised edition of Mr. Andrew 
Tuer’s monograph on Bartolozzi is published 
to-day. It is in one volume, bound in vellum, 
and the issue is to be limited to 500 signed and 
numbered copies. Like the original edition, it 
is dedicated, by permission, to the Queen, and 
in accepting a copy Her Majesty has forwarded 
to the author copies of Leaves from the Journal 
of our Life in the Highlands and its sequel. 

A numbeb of basreliefs representing alle¬ 
gorical figures, supposed to be of the twelfth 
century, have been discovered at Paris in the 
course of excavations made at the Ecole de 
Medeoine. The stones bear Latin inscriptions, 
and are believed to have belonged to the chapel 
of the Cordeliers. 

At the Zwingli festival in Zurich, on August 
20, Natter’s statue of Zwingli was tmveiled. 
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A performance of Charlotte Birch-Pfeifferis 
tragedy, “ Ulrich Zwingli’a Tod,” was given in 
the theatre. Historical and archaeological fidelity 
was studied to the extremest detail. In the 
scene of the reformer’s departure to the field of 
battle, the “ Kappellied ” written and composed 
by Zwingli himself, was sung behind the stage. 

A Breisacher Bauhiitte Verein has been 
founded at Altbreisach, on the model of the 
societies at Cologne, Ulm, and other cities, for the 
completion of the splendid Munster. The 
archiepiscopal surveyor [reckons the cost of 
finishing the tower at 35,000 marks. The 
church is one of the oldest and most in¬ 
structive ecclesiastical buildings in Germany, as 
it unites under its roof striking art work of many 
periods, Boman, Byzantine, and Gothic. The 
Gothic portions, including the unfinished great 
tower at the west end, were executed between 
1473 and 1494. The completion of the tower 
was stopped by the succession of sieges to which 
Altbreisach was exposed as the chief fortress 
through Southern Germany. After the siege of 
1633-1638, which was compared by its contem¬ 
poraries to the siege of Jerusalem, the population 
sunk from 15,000 to 3,000. The muncipality 
has Bpent 25,000 marks upon the church during 
tue last four years, and 43,000 marks have been 
contributed by private persons during the same 
period. 


THE STAGE. 

“AS YOU LIKE IT" AT STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 

Last Saturday’s performance of “ As You Like 
It,” at Stratford-on-Avon, was memorable in 
many ways. It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that the educated Englishman often falls 
behind the educated American in his veneration 
for Shakspere’s native place; but even among 
Americans there is seldom witnessed so eminently 
practical a display of enthusiasm for Stratford 
as that made by Miss Mary Anderson last Satur¬ 
day. Miss Anderson resolved not only to take 
her last farewell of a great part of the English 
public in the Shakspere Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford, but to appear there for the first time 
in a new Shaksperian character—in the fascinat¬ 
ing rdle of Rosalind. The whole proceeds of the 
performance she offered to the trustees of the 
Memorial Buildings. A “first night” of any 
widespread interest is rare in the provinces; but 
that of Saturday was sufficiently attractive to 
draw a crowd of visitors to Stratford from all 
parts of England. Miss Anderson’s generosity 
appreciably benefited the fund for the comple¬ 
tion of the Shakspere Memorial Buildings. 
These buildings, which include a dramatic library 
and a picture gallery, besides a theatre, still 
await fitting decoration and furniture. They owe 
most of their recent embellishments to the un¬ 
aided munificence of Mr. C. E. Flowsr, of Strat¬ 
ford ; but, it is to be hoped that Miss Anderson’s 
example will not be lost upon English actors, 
nor upon those English playgoers who still 
revere Shakspere’s memory. 

The selection of “ As You Like It” for repre¬ 
sentation on the occasion was a happy one. No 
far-fetched argument—so dear to the professed 
Shaksperian commentator—is necessary to trace 
in the comedy a Stratford, or, at any rate, a 
Warwickshire colouring. The Forest of Arden, 
whence the family of Shakspere's mother derived 
its name, is not the Ardennes of Luxemburg : it 
was the title long borne by the stretch of wood¬ 
land which once shaded tne heart of Warwick¬ 
shire. Little of the forest now survives, except in 
the names of villages like Henley-in-Aiden; out, 
in Sliakepere’s time, it was a wild enough 
country in which to “live like the old Robin 
Hood of England.” To be quite accurate, let us 
admit that in the novel of RoxUynde, whence 
Shakspere drew much material for his play, 


Lodge makes Rosalvnde and her cousin Alinda 
(Shakspere’s Celia) together with Rosader 
(Shakspere’s Orlando) and his servant, Adam 
Spencer, escape to a French forest of Arden. 
But when one compares Lodge’s artificial 
Montanus, Coridon, and Phoebe with Shak¬ 
spere’s perfectly true Silvius, Corin, and Phoebe, 
and when one duly appraises Shakspere’s own 
creations of Audrey and William, no doubt 
remains that in “ As You Like It ” Shakspere is 
depicting pastoral life as he knew it in South 
Warwickshire, and that he owes nothing in this 
regard to Lodge’s French mock-pastoral. 

The performance itself on Saturday proved, 
it must be confessed, less attractive than the 
attendant circumstances. But “As You Like It ” is 
one of those plays which the lover of Shakspere 
always feels a new pleasure in witnessing on the 
stage, and although the most difficult of all 
comedies to cast really adequately, its inherent 
freshness rarely fails to lend some interest to its 
representation, even at the hands of second or 
third-rate actors. Of Miss Anderson’s supporters, 
only Mr. J. G. Taylor can claim to be criticised 
as an actor evincing ability of the first rank. 
Mr. Taylor’s Touchstone was a true and unaffected 
readi ng of the part. His features suit the character, 
and his elocution gave full effect to the jester’s 
dry, sententious wit It would be unfair to attri¬ 
bute to him the feeble interest excited by his inter¬ 
views with Audrey. As Audrey, Mrs. Billington 
looked so painfully aged and played with so little 
animation that the charming episode of pure 
comedy, which entirely depends on . Audrey’s 
exertions, was well-nigh ruined. Miss Anderson’s 
Rosalind deserves much praise. She looked and 
did her best In appearance she nearly realised 
Lodge’s glowing description of his Rosalynde : 
“all in general applauded the admirable riches 
that Nature bestowed on her face.” When she 
was disguised in buff jerkin and hose as Gany 
mede, it was impossible to do other than com¬ 
mend Phoebe’s fickleness. Miss Anderson’s faults 
are well-known, and many of them were still 
present Her pathos in the early scenes sounded 
artificial. The proud scorn with which she 
replied to Duke Frederick’s accusation of treason 
was the only speech in the first act which she 
delivered with any approach to real feeling. In 
the forest scenes she appeared to far better ad van 
tage. In her interviews with Orlando she proved 
herself in sympathy with the spirit of the 
comedy : full of youthful vivacity, sne kept well 
within the limits of womanly reserve. She 
bantered Phoebe with the cruellest ease; but 
her manner as the mocking censor of the 
rustic coquette was quite free from the touches 
of anxiety which she sought—often successfully— 
to impart to her raillery of her lover. Miss 
Anderson delivered the epilogue with great 
naturalness and spirit, and dismissed her 
audience in the best of humours. Of the 
other actors, Mr. Sydney Hayes played Duke 
Frederick very intelligently, and Miss Tilbury 
was very graceful as Celia. But Mr. Macklin as 
Jaques was an ineffective substitute for Mr. 
Hermann Vezin. He spoke in a subdued 
tone that failed to indicate much of Jaques’s 
“most humorous sadness,” and we listened in 
vain for the cynical accents without which 
Jaques talks the merest platitudes. Mr. 
Macklin’s task was rendered the more diffi¬ 
cult by the transference to Jaques of the 
First Lord’s famous speech about the “poor 
sequester’d stag” Jaques’s remarks, as reported 
there by the First Lord, are humorously sad 
and cynical enough; but their setting is full of 
sincere sentiment, and as soon as Jaques is made 
responsible for expressions of sincere sentiment 
his individuality is destroyed. It is, we know, 
a very common practice to transfer the speech 
to Jaques, but it is wholly without rational 
justification, and ought to be abandoned forth¬ 
with. The exiled duke was coarsely played 
.by Mr. Henry Vemon, and Mr. Kenneth 
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Black’s Adam was a very amateurish piece of 
acting. Mr. Forbes Robertson as Orlando, 
although he looked the character, was very 
formal in manner and speech. But the excep¬ 
tional character of the performance deprived 
these regrettable defects of most of their malign 
influence. 

The scenery, which was painted for the 
Memorial Theatre by Mr. O’Connor some years 
ago, satisfied all requirements. The text under¬ 
went some revision other than that we have 
already condemned. Words and phrases were 
far too freely omitted in the so-called interests of 
modesty. A cursory glance at Mr. C. E. Flower’s 
acting version of the play seemed to prove that 
Miss Anderson would have been better advised 
had she adopted that as her text. 

Sidney L. Lee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ HOODMAN BLIND ” AT THE PRINCESS'S. 

London: Sept. S, USB. 

Having seen this admirably constructed and 
written play acted last night, and witnessed 
how it roused the whale audience to enthusiasm 
at some points, and drew roars of laughter 
from them at others, I cannot but express my 
surprise at the very inadequate and grudging 
notices of the drama that fell under my eyes in 
the few papers that reached me on the York¬ 
shire moors. I ask leave to declare my opinion 
that “ Hoodman Blind ” is one of the very best 
plays of its class that I have ever seen—one of 
the most pathetic as well as one of the most 
humorous. It is capitally mounted, excellently 
played, and must be a great success, unless the 
theatre-going public has lost its heart and its 
wits. As a whole, I think “ Hoodman Blind ” 
is a better play than even “ The Silver King” ; 
and I do trust that everyone will go and see it 
for himself before he accepts any adverse 
opinion about it. 

One strong objection which has been brought 
against the play—that it imitates “ Othello”— 
seems to me ridiculous. As a Shakspere student, 

I have always longed to see the motives of 
Shakspere’s best plays re-worked in and for our 
own Victorian time. How often have I asked 
myself “ When is any dramatist going to give 
jus a Victorian Hamlet on the stage ? ” Scores 
of them exist in every stratum of society 
now; men with tasks committed to them 
which their unfit natures cannot bear, and 
which bring them to their death in the effort 
to work out. Who will put the typioal new 
Hamlet on the boards for us? Now Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Barrett give us a Victorian 
Othello. They rightly make him", in this our 
democratic age, a poor English farmer, not a 
Moorish general of the Venetian republio. They 
make plain and emphasise their lago’s motive, 
they show their Othello’s repeated and indignant 
rejections of his wife’s accusers, till, under the 
evidence of his own eyes, her double (or sister) 
in her cloak, convinces him of her guilt. The 
deception of him, a passionate though reformed 
drinker, is inevitable. The process of his en¬ 
lightenment is most skilfully worked out, and 
his dragging from Iago the confession of his 
guilt is one of the strongest and best scenes 
that the modern stage has seen. Yet, say some 
critics, because Shakspere has once used this 
motive of a husband roused to jealousy by false 
accusations of his wife, and a mistaking sight 
of an article of her clothing, no modern drama¬ 
tist must use it, however he varies the details 
and circumstances of the deception. Pooh! 
The objectors might just as well say that no 
dramatist may make a man and girl fall in love 
with one another at first sight because Shaks¬ 
pere made Romeo and Juliet do so. See how 
Shakspere continually repeated himself, using 
up his characters in "Love’sLabour Lost,” the 
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“ Two Gentlemen,” &o., in later plays. See 
how he borrowed from every one who had any¬ 
thing to lend whieh suited him. Would he be 
likely to grumble at any later writer borrowing 
from him? I trow not. The one question to 
be asked is, has the new writer put fresh life, the 
new life of his own time, into his borrowing ? 
If he has, then the borrowing is more than 
justified; and no one in his senses can deny 
that Ur. Jones has put this fresh life into his 
play. It is admirably varied too, and Ur. 
Jones shows again, in that gorgeous footman 
scene, his special power of making a vivid in¬ 
cident out of a chance trifle which he did in the 
third-class passenger in the “Silver King.” 
The only false note in the play is the despairing 
farmer’s address to the Sphinx on the Thames 
Embankment. It is pitched in too high a key 
for the character. As a whole, “ Hoodman 
Blind ” is a most effective, wholesome, excellent 
play, and cannot be too highly praised. 

F. J. Fubnivaix. 


MUSIC. 

BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Last week we were only able to announce the 
success of the three novelties at the Wednesday 
evening’s concert. Mr. Anderton’s cantata, 
“ Yule Tide,” came somewhat as a relief after 
the heavy music of the morning ; but, though it 
contains pleasing melody and sprightly choruses, 
is not of sufficient importance for a festival 
novelty. The preface to the libretto, written by 
Miss Julia Goddard, informs us that there is 
“no developed dramatic design or continuous 
story.” Such a book could scarcely bring forth 
rich musical fruit It was, perhaps, wise of the 
composer not to be too ambitious, and, in its way, 
his music is by no means bad; but it cer¬ 
tainly will not stand comparison for constructive 
power or charm of melody with any of the 
other English novelties. Mr. Anderton is a local 
man, and the committee may have thought him 
best deserving of notice. But the Birmingham 
Festival is not a local meeting. What is done at 
Birmingham is noised throughout the world. 
Abroad musicians naturally judge of English 
art by the works put forward. They do not and 
cannot admit extenuating circumstances. The best 
in the English musical mart should be chosen, 
and the sound judgment displayed in selecting all 
the other native composers seems to show that, 
in this one instance, the committee allowed the 
shade of favouritism to cover the bright lamp of 
its understanding. 

Mr. E. Prout’s third symphony in F (op. 22) 
is a work of which the composer may well be 
proud, for it is certainly one of his best. By the 
help of chromatic notes, cloudy rhythms, and 
general cacophony it is possible for a time to 
give an impression of learning and depth of 
thought, and even to deceive trained ears. All 
who know Mr. Prout are well aware how easily 
he could, if so minded, have filled his score with 
complications of all kinds ; but he expresses his 
thoughts in the simplest and clearest language, 
and therefore succeeds. It is easy after per¬ 
formance to look through the symphony and 
complain that the composer has, after all, only 
followed, as the saying is, the lines of the old 
masters. True—but what difficult lines to 
follow ! Anyone who can write in the Haydn- 
Mozart style without producing either bald 
imitation or dull stuff deserves more than 
ordinary praise. The clearness of the music 
is its great charm and highest merit The 
symphony has the usual four movements, a very 
graceful Intermezzo h l’Espagnol taking the place 
of the ordinary minuet or senerzo. The larghetto 
is charming, and the first and last movements 
are exceedingly bright and spirited. The scoring 
throughout is excellent Nowhere does Mr. 
Prout’s orchestra give an uncertain sound. 


The third novelty of the evening was Mr. A. 
Mackenzie’s violin concerto (op. 32). In style 
and treatment it offers a marked contrast to the 
work just noticed. Mr. Mackenzie’s sympathies 
are more with the modern school of thought 
The number of good violin concertos is not 
legion, and we believe a very valuable addition 
has been made to the list The marked character 
of the themes of the opening movement and the 
elaborate developments of the same, show how 
thoroughly the composer was in earnest, and 
that very earnestness has rendered his music 
extremely difficult to follow ; but, at the close, 
one feels that it demands and deserves repeated 
hearing. We praised Mr. Prout’s symphony for 
its clearness and cannot, therefore, without in¬ 
consistency, praise the allegro of the concerto 
for its abstruseness. Mr. Mackenzie, however, 
writes as he feels inspired, and further acquaint¬ 
ance with his work will probably render clear 
what now seems obscure, and also reveal fresh 
beauties. He seems at times mastered by, rather 
than master of, his thoughts. The slow move¬ 
ment is very original and full of beauty. The 
finale, though lighter in character than the rest of 
the work, nowhere descends to the commonplace. 
The skill with which the boIo part is written is 
striking. It is full of showy and brilliant pas¬ 
sages, and .vet, as in the Mendelssohn concerto, it 
is part of the music, and not mere ornament for 
ornament’s sake. Mr. Mackenzie was indeed 
fortunate in having Senor Sarasate to interpret 
his new work. 

On Thursday morning the “ Messiah” was given. 
No festival is considered complete without this 
oratorio, and, as a rule, the mere record of its 
performance is quite sufficient But Robert 
Franz’s additional accompaniments and Herr 
Richter’s conductorship imparted special in¬ 
terest to the occasion. The arrangement of 
Franz follows very closely that of Mozart Here 
and there wind and string parts are added 
to fill up bare places, or, as in “He trusted in 
God,” to give greater support to the voices. The 
solo, “ Who may abide,’’ has been restored to the 
bass voice, and this change is decidedly an 
improvement. We cannot, however, say the same 
of the alteration in “He shall feed his flock.” 
It was sung all in the key of B flat, and of course 
by soprano (Miss Anna Williams). It is certainly 
thus written in the autograph score, but already in 
the Dublin MS. we find the version commonly used 
with the first part in F, and the second in B flat 
The recitatives were accompanied by sustained 
chords on the strings; but though much pleasanter 
to the ears than the usual violoncello scrape, it 
interfered with the effect of Handel’s “Thy rebuke” 
recitative. Soft chords on the organ, or even the 
pianoforte, would be more in keeping with the 
composer's intention. The performance was a 
very fine one. Some of the slow movements 
were taken a shade faster and some of the fast 
ones slower than usual, and, in most cases, the 
altered tempi were to our taste. Herr Richter 
has now shown us that Handel and Mendelssohn 
are as safe in his hands as Beethoven and Wagner. 
Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
Madame Albani divided the soprano music ; the 
other vocalists were Madame Patey and Messrs. 
Maas and Foli. Comment is unnecessary. 

On Thursday evening Herr Dvorak conducted 
his new cantata, “The Spectre’s Bride.” The 
poem by K. J. Erben, a noted Bohemian writer 
of the first half of this century, has been translated 
into English by the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck. A 
maiden prays to the Virgin for the restoration 
of her absent lover. The latter suddenly appears, 
and entreats her to follow him to his home : that 
home is the churchyard. Terrible sights and 
sounds are seen and heard by the maiden. She 
prays to the Virgin, who at last delivers her from 
the powers of hell. Such is a very brief ritumi 
of this ghasily Bohemian tale, and our account of 
the music must also be brief. We cannot, in 
words, give any idea of the singular charm and 


freshness of the melodies, of the variety, rich¬ 
ness and boldness of the harmonies, or of the 
marvellous orchestration. It may not be the 
proper province of music to describe spectres, 
nowling dogs, screech-owls, croaking frogs, or 
churchyards with all their midnight horrors; 
but Herr Dvordk forces us, while under the 
spell of his music, to listen, not to criticise, and 
to receive with admiration this fresh manifesta¬ 
tion of his genius. He carries you along with 
him. You seem to see everything ; and m the 
journey to the churchyard you almost forget you 
are listening to music. The whole is terribly 
true, and yet the composer never lets the real 
dominate over the ideal; hence the power, and, 
even in its direst moments, the charm of the 
music. The two soprano solos (first and second 
prayers to the Virgin) are as simple and melodious 
as any by Mozart or Rossini, and their natural 
beauty is enhanced by accompaniments teeming 
with life and colour. The two duets (soprano 
and tenor), “ Ah, dearest child” and “ Now, when 
the night,” are exquisitely tender and romantic. 
The chorus has little to do but by repetition to 
emphasise the narrative phrases of the baritone 
solo in the description of the memorable journey 
and in the churchyard scene. The effect is 
peculiar, but very striking. The extraordinary 
incident of the spectre bridegroom awakening 
the dead man is as fantastic as anything we can 
recall in programme music. Dvordk makes use 
of representative themes. The principal one is 
distantly related to Wagner’s Flying Dutchman’s 
theme. The music in some of the recitative 
passages and in the second prayer also strongly 
reminds one of Wagner. This is indeed natural. 
It is quite impossible for a man so gifted not to 
have caught something of the spirit, and with 
the spirit the manner of his illustrious pre¬ 
decessors. Next to Wagner, Schubert is a name 
which the music calls up. The “Spectre’s Bride” 
is a work which equals, and, in some respects, 
surpasses Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night”; 
while for its masterly orchestration it occupies a 
place of honour close to Berlioz’s “ Faust.” 

The work was admirably performed. The 
vocalists were Madame Albani, Mr. Maas and 
Mr. Santley. The immense applause after many 
of the numbers, and the snouts, cheers and 
recalls at the close, of course mean that Herr 
Dvordk will be asked to write a work for the 
next festival. 

The second part of the concert included a 
hymn for solo (Mr. F. King), chorus, organ and 
orchestra, by Dr. Bridge, organist of Westminster 
Abbey. The Latin Version, by Mr. Gladstone, 
of Toplady’s celebrated hymn, “ Rock of Ages,” 
is set to music in a simple yet exceedingly 
skilful and effective manner. The concluding 
fugue is bright and clever. Dr. Bridge conducted 
his work, and was recalled at the close. The 
work will certainly prove a success whenever and 
wherever it is given. Space prevents us saying 
more about it for the present. The programme 
included a Wagner selection, Beethoven’s 
“ Leonora ’’ (no. 3), and some vocal music by 
Madame Albtmi and Mr. Maas. 

On Friday morning, the last day of the festival, 
Mr. C. V. Stanford’s new oratono, “The Three 
Holy Children,” was performed. The children are 
those Jews who would not worship the image set 
up by King Nebuchadnezzar. The words aie 
taken from the book of Daniel, the Psalms, and 
also from the Apocrypha. The opening chorus, 
“ By the waters of Babylon,” is extremely fine, 
and the following march of the Assyrians is bold, 
and brilliantly scored. There are some excellent 
effects of contrast when the Assyrians with loud 
and scornful voice call upon the Jewish women 
to sing one of the songs of Sion, and when the 
latter reply in plautive tones that they cannot do 
so in a strange land. All the numbers of the 
first part are interesting, and it closes with a 
magnificent chorus, “ The heathen shall fear thy 
name.” The writing shows ability of the 
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highest order. Mr. Stanford has made use of 
scientific devices of various kinds, bat there is 
nothing forced or dry in the music. The interest 
is well sustained throughout, and the close is of 
great power. The audience applauded loudly, 
and would not be satisfied until the composer 
had left his seat in the gallery and bowed his 
acknowledgments from the platform. The second 
part of the work is, on the whole, less interesting 
than the first. The fault lies partly with the 
composer, and partly with the story. There is 
no prominent character to attract notice, as for 
example in “Elijah.” The three holy children are 
not equal to one solid hero or heroine. The 
double chorus, “ Benedicite Omnia Opera,” 
contains some noble writing, but it is less exciting 
than the chorus ending the first part. Besides 
there is an uninteresting tenor solo, and some 
not very attractive music for the “ Children.” 
The best numbers are the instrumental interlude 
and chorus, “Bel, great is thy name,” and a 
clever chorus with ground bass, “ And the king’s 
servants.” The work was conducted by Herr 
Richter with great care, and greatly applauded at 
the close. The vocalists were Miss Anna 
Williams and Messrs. Maas, King and Foli, who 
all sang remarkably well. The choral singing 
in the two finales was very grand. 

The concert came to an end with Beethoven’s 
“Choral Symphony,” and, ns we need say nothing 
about the instrumental part, we have only to add 
that the choir did itself full justice. In the 
evening “ Mors et Vita” was given for the second 
time. The performance was very fine. 

Though the festival has not been so great a 
financial success as that of three years ago, we 
can congratulate the managers on the splendid 
artistic results. The “ Spectre’s Bride ” alone 
would make the festival ever memorable ; but, 
in addition, the English novelties, which, in 
most instances, have surpassed the highest ex¬ 
pectations, have added to its reputation. For 
the grand choral singing we nave, in great 
measure, to thank the chorus master, Mr. 
Stockley. Also, we must mention Mr. Stimpson, 
the organist, who gave valuable assistance 
throughout the week. To Herr Richter, as 
conductor, it is scarcely possible to award too 
high praise. J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of London, circa 
A.D. 1350-1370, enrolled and preserved 
among the Archives ot the Corporation at 
the Guildhall. Edited (with an Introduc¬ 
tion) by Reginald B. Sharpe. Printed by 
order of the Corporation. (J. C. Francis.) 

The discovery of the collection of letters from 
the Mayor and Corporation of London, which 
has now been calendared and edited under the 
direction of the Guildhall Library Committee, 
should stimulate the city authorities and their 
learned and untiring Records Clerk to a further 
search for treasure. Ho one can say how 
many rolls of a similar character may be 
lying undisturbed in the mass of uncalendared 
documents remaining in the Town Clerk’s 
office at the Guildhall. It is true that many 
of the records of the Mayor’s Court, in which 
the letters now before us were enrolled, 
either perished in the “ dismal fire ’’ of 1666, 
or were lost in the utter confusion into which 
all city matters fell under the stress of that 
great calamity; and it was for a long time 
feared that many more of the same archives 
had been destroyed in the disastrous con¬ 
flagration at the Royal Exchange in 1838 ; 
but an examination of the “ charred remains ” 
of the documents burned on the latter occa¬ 
sion, and various searches from time to time 
carried on in the Town Clerk’s office, have 
made it probable that a great number of the 
early records of the Court are still in existence. 
The varied and interesting character of the 
letters which are now for the first time 
edited will whet the appetite of the public 
for more secrets of the “book-house” which 
may serve to throw fresh light on the history 
of mediaeval London. 

The letters, of which copies or enrolments are 
summarised in this volume, were written in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. They are 
chiefly concerned with disputes arising between 
the Corporation of London and other chartered 
boroughs with reference to the detention of 
runaway apprentices who had been duly 
bound and enrolled before the City Chamber- 
lain, to the seizure of Londoners’ goods by 
the bailiffs of country towns on suspicion of 
their being unlawfully acquired, or to the 
constant grievance of the citizens, the impo¬ 
sition* of tolls and duties contrary to the great 
charter of Henry I., whereby they were 
“quit of all manner of custom throughout 
the king’s dominions, as well beyond the sea 
as on this side thereof, and in the isles of the 
sea as in the realm of England.” The request 
for redress concluded in most cases with a 
notice, more or less courteously veiled, that 
reprisals would follow in case of failure, “ as 
they would wish their own folk to be treated 
in the like case or weightier.” Thus the 


Mayor of Bristol is several times reminded 
that nothing has been done about Andrew 
Aubrey’s wool seized to satisfy a loan due to 
Nicholas Dobbesene and Thomas Rosteleyh, 
burgesses of Bristol, and that unless the 
Bristolians take this matter to heart “neces¬ 
sity would certainly arise for annoying their 
folk coming to London.” When Aubrey 
became Lord Mayor in 1351 he caused many 
letters of the same kind to be sent to pro¬ 
vincial mayors and the “ Good Folk ” of 
Croydon, Canterbury, and various other towns; 
and it is observable that these oomminatory 
letters were sent as freely to foreign states 
and municipalities as to provincial boroughs 
in England over which certain rights of 
reprisal were exerciseable by law or usage. 
The Lord Mayor Walter Turk, for example, 
writes in the year of the Black Death threat¬ 
ening what practically amounted to private 
war against the “ Priors of the Arts and the 
8tandard-bearer and Commonalty of the City 
of Florenoe.” 

Private negotiations of the same kind were 
conducted in cases of piracy by Bretons or 
“ships of Flanders," which infested the 
narrow seas and made it necessary for the 
merchants to go in huge fleets to carry the 
wool to the Flemish stores, or to fetch the 
Gascon wine from Bordeaux. In 1364, 
immediately after peace had been concluded 
with France, the Lord Mayor writes to the 
High Admiral and the authorities of the chief 
towns in Normandy, complaining that a ship 
laden with tin had been captured off Portland 
Race by the pirates who were then known as 
“ Billecokes ” and “ Claybakes.” In another 
case the Lord Mayor and sheriffs certify that 
a citizen is lying in captivity at St. Valery as 
a prisoner of “ the Claybakes,” and call on 
all true men to aid and assist him in his 
necessity. 

Mr. Sharpe reminds us that the seat of the 
wool trade was changed by Edward III. 
from Bruges to Bristol and ten other towns 
in England as early as the twenty-seventh 
of his reign. But, notwithstanding this 
at the commercial supremacy of the con¬ 
tinental mart, we find among the letters now 
published, “ a larger proportion addressed to 
the municipal authorities of Bruges than of 
any other town either at home or abroad.” 
This is a sign of the difficulty of altering 
the “tide of trade” by means of arbitrary 
legislation. But these letters show that the 
difficulty was neither recognised nor suspected 
in the fourteenth century. The foreign 
merchants who managed the whole carrying 
trade, and in fact almost all our external 
trade at that time, were treated with the 
bitterest jealousy and suspicion. They were 
heavily taxed in the first place for venturing 
to trade with London at all, and their whole 
business was fenced in with such complicated 
restrictions that it was surprising to see 
them dealing with us at all. They were 
compelled to deal in gross, and to sell all 
their stock within forty days; and, during 
the period with which we are dealing, 
merchant strangers were allowed to lodge 
only with freemen of the city. Soon after¬ 
wards it was explicitly enacted that no 
foreigner should buy or sell with any other 
foreigner within the liberties of the city. The 
country was jealous of their profits, whether 
paid for in coin or by means of exports, and 


this ill-feeling rose to such a pitch that it 
became necessary during this period to forbid, 
under severe penalties, the infliction of 
injury upon the merchants of Lombardy and 
Flanders. 

Several of the letters contain certificates as 
to the customs and privileges of London, 
addressed to the mayors of provincial boroughs 
which, by their charters, were entitled to 
exactly the same rights as the men of London 
had gained by their great civic revolution in 
the reign of Richard I. It was a oommon 
practice to grant these civic liberties by re¬ 
ference to well-known precedents, and Mr. 
Sharpe has collected several instances of the 
practice. The customs of Hereford, which 
were as ancient as the Norman Conquest, were 
adopted in this manner as the standard for the 
grants of privilege to the towns in the Marches 
of Wales. In the same way Exeter and more 
than a soore of other cities and boroughs were 
allowed the same municipal rights as the 
Londoners: 

“ It is noteworthy that the charter granted to 
the burgesses of Oxford by Henry III., unlike 
those granted to the other towns just mentioned, 
expressly declared that whenever any dispute 
or doubt should arise in any judgment as to 
what they ought to do, they should send 
messengers to London, and that what the 
citizens of .London should decide thereon should 
be held firm and established.” 

* 

The instances here collected are not only 
useful as showing the fragmentary and hap¬ 
hazard fashion in which our local liberties were 
acquired, but are valuable in themselves as 
statements of the exact nature of the medieval 
customs of London. The reader may be 
especially referred to a letter written to the 
Burgomasters of Bruges with reference to the 
division of the estate of Geoffrey Boner, a 
“ paternostrer,” or maker of rosaries, among 
his orphan daughters. One of them had been 
“ advanced ” upon her marriage with lands 
purchased for 40 marks and a “hanap of 
mazer ” ; and the Lord Mayor points out that 
by the custom of Bruges, which appeared to 
be the same as the London custom of orphanage, 
the child so favoured could not claim a farther 
share without throwing the whole into 
“ hotchpot.” 

If one were asked what was the material of 
the “ hanap,” or double-handled mazer-bowl, 
the answer would be somewhat doubtful. 
Mr. Riley thought that the term referred to 
“cups of maslln, or mixed metal”; other 
authorities hold that “mazer” was maple- 
wood, and cite the analogous case of “ hanap s 
de plane,” which seems to have been made 
from the wood of the plane tree. The hitter 
explanation certainly appears to be the best; 
and it is supported by a well-known passage 
in one of the early sagas about the discovery 
of America by the Norsemen, who are said to 
have brought from the New World a log of a 
valuable wood called “ massur.” 

These letters are full of quaint information 
about people whose very names have, in many 
cases, been long forgotten. A “ Hurer ” 
alleges that his apprentice has left the business 
of making rough hairy caps, and has taken 
refuge in the Abbey of Westminster, whereby 
a dangerous example is set to other appren¬ 
tices in times to come. A “ Pessoner,” or 
fishmonger, brings an aotion for a great sum 
of lamb-florins, or moutons-d’or, which he 
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has earned in France or Flanders. The 
“Fuiaters,” who were workers in wood for 
saddles, complain to the justices set over the 
labourers of St. Albans that they are disturbed 
in their craft, without which neither the 
great folk of the land nor the common people 
can be served. A “Phelipier" desires to 
enforce a bond against the Bean of the 
Curriers of Bruges. The “Chapeler” has a 
grievance concerning his trade in hats; and 
Friar Benet, “the pardoner at the platform,” 
gets into trouble about a horse which he had 
hired for his ecclesiastical circuit. John 
Baudac, “ styling himself the son of the King 
of Judaea,” has his chestnut horse seized for 
debt by the mayor and bailiffs of Cambridge; 
and the Bishop of Bethlehem is intreated by 
the mayor not to proceed further with a 
certain lease of the “ simple and poor hospital 
of Bedlam without Bishopsgate, in the suburbs 
of the City of London.” 

Perhaps, before closing this review of a 
very entertaining book, I may be permitted 
to make one correction in which I am 
personally interested. Mr. Sharpe adopts the 
view that the Phoenicians carried on a trade 
in tin with Cornwall and the “ Cassiterides,” 
which he identifies with the Scilly Islands, 
and he quotes the old authorities in relation 
to a case in which one Tidman, of Limburgh, 
was shown to have a monopoly of all the tin 
in Cornwall. With respect to the ancient 
tin district, he adds, that “ the name is said 
still to be preserved in Cassiter Street, in 
Bodmin: Mr. Elton, on the other hand, 
unhesitatingly declares that ' the island 
Cassitera must, of course, have been in the 
Straits of Malacca, the source of our modem 
supplies.’ ” Now this remark seems to be 
just when applied to the Indian “ Cassitira,” 
to which the Phoenicians are supposed to 
have sailed in very early times; but it has 
nothing to do with the Western Cassiterides, 
whether they formed part of the Cornish 
Peninsula, or whether, as many have supposed, 
they were the tin islands off the coast of 
Spain, which the Carthaginians discovered, 
and which were conquered by Publius 
Crassus long before Julius Caesar ever thought 
of invading the four kingdoms of Kent. 

Chari.es Elton. 


Bailed* and Poem. By Members of the 
Glasgow Ballad Club. (Blackwood.) 

Ann this, let immortal Paisley, the city of 
twenty thousand weavers, every one of whom 
is a poet, yield up the laurel to her smoky 
sister, Glasgow! Here, in this literary pie of 
singing blackbirds, is a wonderful sample of 
what the Glasgow Muse can do. Here are a 
round dozen full-fledged local poets, with not 
one callow cheeper among them, forming the 
daintiest of dishes to set before St. Mungo 
the King. And these are only a few singers 
out of an immense musical choir! Well may 
we exclaim, with the Dominie, “ Prodigious! ” 
Seriously, a quite remarkable little book, 
edited with great cunning, so as to show the 
local song-loving circle at its best. There is 
really no mistake about its literary quality, 
and though few of the pieces read like in¬ 
spirations, none of them sink to the level of 
the poetaster. The writers are, for the most 
part, “newspaper men.” Stoddart is the 
editor of the Glasgow Daily Herald, Freeland 


occupies an important post on the same 
journal, Canton edits the. Weekly Herald, and 
the other members of the ballad club are, I 
believe, closely connected with journalism. 
It is positively refreshing, in these anti- 
poetical days, to find a nest of toilers amusing 
itself so innocently under the wings of the 
merry Muses; touching harmless notes of 
tenderness and pathos, and quite unaffected 
by the predominant literary vices of the 
period. The keynote of the whole business 
is sounded in William Freeland’s delightful 
verses on “ The Peeseweep Inn,” which 
narrate how the balladists meet from time to 
time o’er the moor among the heather, and 
fleet the time carelessly, with whiskey, oat¬ 
meal bannocks, and scraps of song. Freeland is, 
in fact, the king of the little company. Many 
of my readers will remember him as the 
faithful friend who stood by the sick-bed of 
David Gray. A year or two ago he published 
his first and only volume of verse, A Birth- 
Song, and other Poeme ; a book strong, simple, 
and true, which met, I fear, with but scant 
appreciation from the world, yet pleased the 
leal lover of song with sundry pieces which 
passed right on into literature. No one can 
become acquainted with Freeland’s poems 
without loving the man, and admiring his 
sweet yet sententious style, in which every 
word hits the mark, and not a syllable is 
thrown in for the sake of mere ornamentation. 
His “ Birth-Song ” is a lovely piece of work; 
soft as summer wind and innocent as a naked 
baby. In several of his contributions to the 
present volume he is seen at his very best. 
What can be better in its way, for instance, 
than this closely wrought bit of “ morality,” 
worthy of Sir Henry Wotton ? 

“a falling blow. 

“ The blow is falling! Let it fall,— 

Even death were no calamity : 

God wot, why should we whine or call ? 

It cannot hurt our souls at all, 

Since we are free. 

“ A little less of earthly things, 

Less favour of the world nave we: 

What then, proud man f The rede still rings— 
’Tis not the crown that maketh kings, 

But being free. 

“ Then let the blow fall! What if it 

Should lay us prone, both you and me ? 

0 Lord of wings, give us the wit 
To soar heaven-high, though low we sit, 

Content and free. 

“ To toil, to suffer, live unknown,— 

What matter, if brave men we be? 

Why, we can live and make no moan. 

And, dying, feel the grave a throne, 

Divinely free.” 

And here is a song with a refrain which 
haunts the memory like soft chimes heard 
over a green upland dell: 

“thh BING. 

“ 0 blythesome ring, 0 winsome ring, 

That Willie gied to me, 

As down thy glen, dear Monymore, 

We wandered to the sea. 

For we had come by Drumodune, 

The rills o’ Toranree, 

That croon amang the green breckan 
And the blaeberrie. 

“ And saft and couthie were the words 
He coo’d into my ear, 

Like wafts o’ heavenly wind that blaw 
When nane but love can hear. 

And sweet and sweeter grew the kiss 
For miles he gied to me, 

As we gaed through the green breckan 
And the blaeberrie. 


“ Then in the Glen o’ Monymore, 

Where the brown waters sing, 

He took my hand, and fondly hound 
My finger wi' a ring. 

0 bonnie ring, 0 faithfu’ ring, 

O ring that trysted me, 

As we gaed through the green breckan 
And the blaeberrie ! 

“ I wear the ring, my Willie’s ring; 

It clasps me like his arms ; 

His heart beats in it warm and sweet, 

And keeps my life frae harms. 

And still it shines, and sae I ken 
That he'll come hame to me, 

Aud kiss me ’mang the green breckan 
And the blaeberrie.” 

More effluence and verbal facility, more of 
the tricks of modern style, are to be found in 
the contributions of ’William Canton, a young 
poet whose fine poem, “ Through the Ages ” 
(reprinted here), won, some few years ago, an 
enthusiastic article from the editor of the 
Examiner. Canton has a larger reach, if a less 
self-contained manner, than his friend Free¬ 
land ; he is more conscious of literary form, 
and more susceptible to meretricious in¬ 
fluences; but he is a lively and a vigorous 
singer for all that, and climbs now and then 
far higher than any of his compeers. His 
“ Kozma the Smith ” is a first-rate perform¬ 
ance, at once pathetic and picturesque. I 
note, moreover, as a sample of this writer’s 
cunning in workmanship, the pretty verses to 
“ The Robin,” where unrhymed stanzas are 
so cleverly woven together as quite to disguise 
at a first reading the fact that rhyme is 
absent— 

“ THE ROBIN. 

“ When ice is black upon the pond, “ 

And woods and lanes are choked with snow 
The robin flutters in ! 

The little maids, with wide glad eyes, 

Stand spellbound, lest a breath or sign 
Shall scare him from his crumbs. 

“ Oft when the fire is keen with frost, 

And blinds are drawn and candles Utr— 

(0 robin, flutter in !) 

They sit around the cosie hearth, 

And hear with wondering love and awe, 

How robin’s breast grew red. 

“ Fond little .maids! each fancies now 
That somewhere in the great white snow— 

(0 robin, flutter in!) 

That somewhere, lost in wastes of snow. 

An icy cross forsaken stands. 

And Christ hangs pale and dead ! 

“ A childish fancy I Be it so, 

And let me ever be a child. 

With robin fluttering in, 

Than grow into the man who sees 
In wintry wastes of unbelief 

A phantom cross and Christ.” 

Strong, simple, aud manly are the contri¬ 
butions of Mr. Stoddart; naively quaint and 
humorous his stanzas about the Devil. He is 
the author of an anonymous poem published 
a short while ago, and entitled “The Village 
Life,” the happy touches of character and 
frank simplicity in which would have de¬ 
lighted Thomas Aird. Among those who 
sing habitually in the good broad Doric, 
David "Wingate is pre-eminent; his maimer 
pleasantly recalls Whistle-Binkie, that charm¬ 
ing collection of the minor minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Lowlands; but quite as good as any¬ 
thing of the sort in the present collection is, 
despite certain verbal infelicities, William 
Allan’s bright little brooklet of melody, “ The 
Bum.” 
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“thh busn. 

“ Dreepin’, creepin’ 

Free the hills; 

Joinin', twinin’ 

Into rills; 

Loupin’, coupin' 

Owre the linns; 

Purlin’, curlin’ 

'Mang the whins; 

Lauchin’, daffin’, 

Dimplin’, wimplin’, 

Tumblin’, wumblin’, 

Rattlin’, prattlin' 

Wi’ a baimie's glee. 

“ Meetin’, greetin’ 

Ither streams; 

8wellin’, tollin’ 

Lovers’ dreams. 

Hissin’, kissin’, 

Fu’ o’ pranks; 

Toddlin’, cuddlin’ 

’Tween the banks; 

Twirlin’, swirlin’, 

, Glancin’, dancin’, 

Blinkin’, jinkin’, 

Ringin’, singin’, 

Wanton, blythe, an’ free. 

“ Roamin’, foamin’ 

On its way; 

Turnin’, spumin’ 

Bank and brae; 

Length’nin’, strength’nin’ 

Prood an’ bauld, 

Ripplin’, cripplin’, 

Growin’ aula; 

Nearin’, fearin’, 

Ocean hearin’. 

Sighin’, dyin’, 

Ever lyin’ 

In tbs silent sea.” 

Even after my ad captandum quotations, no 
one will require to be told that the book 
contains, not merely clever verses, but 
absolute poetry. As I write, I see that it is 
described contemptuously in a contemporary 
(the critical vagaries of which are past 
praying for) as a collection of poetical essays 
by Scottish antiquarian* ! I can imagine how 
such a description will amuse the genial 
ballad-singers, when they next gather to 
compare notes at the Peeseweep Inn; for in 
truth, tiie only “ antiquarian ” quality about 
their work is its simple manliness, heartiness, 
and independence of silly and ephemeral 
modern fashions. The Glasgow ballad-book 
is an honour to Glasgow, and well worthy of 
the district which has long been famous as a 
nesting-place of sweet and kindly singers. 

Robert Buchajtajt. 


Bit* of Old China. By William C. Hunter, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Iv we were to take seriously all the eulogies 
poured in the present work on the state of 
foreign affairs which existed in Canton before 
treaty days we should be compelled to believe 
that the lives and treasure expended in the 
wars of 1842 and 1860 were dissipated in 
vain, and that the o bje cts we fought for were 
empty shadows. Why, if Mr. Hunter’s 
idyllic pictures were true to the life, need we 
have desired any change in our relations with 
China ? With the mandarins suave and 
benevolent, the native merchants strictly 
upright and even generous, the people kindly 
and trade flourishing, what more was there to 
be desired ? Was it, after all, true then that, 
as the Emperor Heen-fung said, we were 
“ uncontrollably fierce and unruly,” and that 
we fought because it was “ our' nature to.” 
We should be inclined to answer this last 


question in the affirmative if we did not know 
that memory, as a rule, does not serve up old 
recollections in an olla podrida, but presents 
to the appetite only those events which are 
pleasant to the eye and taste, relegating those 
suggestive of indigestion and nausea to the 
oblivion they deserve. This is eminently the 
case with Mr. Hunter’s reminiscences. He 
persistently calls upon us to look with him on 
the golden side of the shield, and refuses to 
acknowledge that there is another and a less 
attractive metal on the other face. 

But the circumstances of the time must not 
unfrequently have put his optimism sorely to 
the test. According to the letter of the law, 
every foreigner was bound to leave Canton at 
the close of every tea season, and while in 
residence was only allowed to wander about 
threo times in a month, and never without a 
linguist. The sale of opium was strictly pro¬ 
hibited, and the presentation by foreigners of 
petitions at the city gates was sternly forbidden. 
All these restrictions are laughed at by Mr. 
Hunter, who looks back with delight to the 
way in which they were one and all, in the 
main, disregarded. But still, there they 
were, and were liable at any time to be 
enforced. Resistance to them would, at the 
moment, have been impossible, as, in the 
absence of any fleet in the Chinese seas 
powerful enough to combat the mandarins, 
the power on the spot rested entirely in their 
hands. The fact, too, that foreigners were 
allowed to deal only with those Hong-mer- 
ohants who were especially licensed by the 
Peking government for the purpose was 
a galling restriction to trade, and one to 
which none but those who had been long 
nurtured in a sense of privation, would ever 
have willingly submitted. The enormous 
fortunes also which these middle-men made 
were tantalising witnesses to the foreign 
merchants of the losses inflicted on them by 
the presence of these intermediaries between 
themselves and the native markets. No 
wonder the Hong-merchants were willing 
to pay enormous fees for the privileges 
bestowed upon them, even though their 
office entailed the responsibility of controlling 
the foreigners, and of guaranteeing their 
obedience to the law. But this being so, it 
was plainly to their interest that things 
should go smoothly; and when personal 
advantage favours the indulgence of placid 
good humour, Chinamen can be very agree¬ 
able. 

So Mr. Hunter found them to be; and he 
relates several incidents which fully bear out 
his estimate of their good qualities. Their 
irreproachable honesty and the confidence 
they placed in the honour of their foreign 
clients were certainly remarkable. Under 
the changed condition of open markets, and 
large foreign commercial communities, these 
characteristics have naturally become less 
marked, and the same complete trust on both 
sides can no longer exist in its entirety. The 
old order of things doubtless constituted an 
item in favour of the ante-treaty period over 
the present time; and in other ways life at 
Canton was unquestionably more interesting 
then than it is now. In their complete 
contempt for foreigners, and ignorance of 
their habits, the Chinese “ gang’d their 
sin gait ” and pursued their own methods in 
entire disregard of alien opinion, and thus, 


allowed the “ Fan-kwae ” an insight into their 
modes of thought which is now forbidden to 
the inhabitants of the treaty ports. At this 
time of day it would, for example, be impos¬ 
sible that such an incident as that which 
Mr. Hunter tells us happened to Capt. 
Harry Eyres, of H.M.S Modest*, should occur. 
During the first Chinese war that officer was 
preparing to attack the Swallow’s Nest fort, 
near Canton, when towards dark M a small 
China boat was reported pulling for the ship. 
... It was allowed to come alongside, 
when a Chinaman (the commandant of the 
fort) getting on deck asked to see ‘Miss-ee 
Kaptan,' who appeared; but as his visitor 
preferred to see him alone, Eyres led him 
down to the cabin. . . . Onoe in the cabin 
he [the Chinaman] made known the object of 
his visit, which was, that inasmuch as Eyres 
and he were not enemies, he saw no reason— 
in fact, considered it madness—for them to 
shoot at one another. ... ‘ My show you. 
My long you No. 1 good flen. What for 
fightee ? Large Man-ta-le makee fightee, he 
please; s’pose to-molla [to-morrow] have got 
fightee, you no puttee plum [*.«., shot] your 
gun, my no puttee plum my gun; puttee fire 
physic [powder] can do very well, makee 
plenty noise, makee plenty smoke. My no 
spilum [spoil] you, you no spilum my.’ ” It 
is needless to say that this ingenuous offer was 
not accepted, and when the bombardment 
began among the first persons whom Capt. 
Eyres saw taking to the open was his “ No. 1 
good flen.” 

Mr. Hunter has a number of such stories 
to tell, and he has, altogether, succeeded in 
reviving many amusing reminiscencies of life 
at Canton in the old days. 

Robebt K. Douglas. 


Turenne. By H. M. Hosier. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

This little book is the third part of the series 
of lives of great warriors being published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. We have not read 
Col. Malleson’s Loudon ; but Col. Homer’s 
account of Turenne deserves, we think, little 
more praise than Col. Brackenbury’s imper¬ 
fect attempt to describe the exploits of Fre¬ 
derick the Great reviewed by us a few months 
ago. Col. Hosier, indeed, has studied his 
subject; he has got up his authorities well; 
and he is less shallow than his predecessor, 
and commands a stronger and more lucid 
style. But, like Col. Brackenbury’s, the 
present work makes excursions into the 
domain of history, quite out of place in a 
sketch of the kind; and, while it is over¬ 
loaded with minute details, which often 
perplex and fatigue the reader, and it has 
a strong flavour of the pedantry of the camp, 
after the tedious and heavy German model, 
it fails to convey a vivid impression of the 
characteristics of Turenne’s genius, of his 
position among the masters of war, and even 
of the condition of the military art, in the 
second half of the seventeenth century—a 
subject which the author imagines he has 
placed in its fulness before the student. The 
book, in a word, abounds in irrelevance, and 
is wanting in judgment, insight, and skill; 
and, even for an epitome, it falls short of 
what it might have been made by a competent 
writer. We are constrained to notice, with 
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grave censure, a practice followed by Col. obstacles of many kinds; and for the next exaot oaloulation, the skilful adaptation of 

Hozier, without compunction, throughout thirty yeirs he was, beyond comparison, the means to ends, and sometimes execution of 

these pages. Col. Braokenbury ventured to most eminent leader of armies in Europe, extreme merit; and, as might have been 

describe the life and military career of Ere- Col. Hozier proparly devotes a chapter to expected from that thoughtful genius, it 

derick the Great without, it would seem, examining the state of the art of war and of distinctly improved with the growth of ex¬ 
being even aware that Napoleon has left us military arrangements at this period, when perience. Thus, in the closing scenes of the 
a precious fragment on the principal cam- Turenue’s powers were in their full develop- Thirty Years’ War, it was Turenne who 
paigns of the Prussian king. Col. Hozier ment; but he has borrowed largely from rectified the faulty plan of the allied opera- 
has not been equally careless. He has read other writers, and his views are not very tions before adopted, and concentrated the 
the Pricis of the wars of Turenne; but he clear or able. It is a mistake to suppose Swedish and French forces; and his remark- 
has borrowed largely from Napoleon’s com- that the French commander is the true parent able march up and down the Rhine, the 
mentaries, without dropping a hint as to the of modem strategy : Parma had shown before brilliant manoeuvres by which, more than 
true authorship. The same filching from the what could be achieved by combinations on once, he interposed between divided enemies, 
thoughts of others appears flagrantly in an extensive scale; and no move of Turenne, and the fine movements which drove the 
another instance: Col. Hozier has transferred in his many camoaigns, surpasses one or two Archduke, completely baffled, beyond the 
to his text whole pages from the elaborate of the great King of Sweden. But of Inn, are notable specimens of the highest 
volume of M. Roy (the latest eulogist of Turenne it may be justly said that he generalship. We pass over the Marshal’s 
Turenne), and has not vouchsafed a word of developed this branch of the military art to a deeds in the Fronde, though some of these 
acknowledgment, and we feel bound to let point of perfection before unknown, since the illustrate his powers, and hasten to the last 
the publio know this palpable breach of lite- fall, at least, of the Roman empire. He part of his career, when his genius is seen 
rary good faith. proved, by many notable exploits, how in- in its mature splendour. The plan of the 

Turenne. born in 1611, belonged, on his ferior campaigns of sieges are to campaigns of great campaign of 1672 is almost wholly the 
father’s side, to the great noblesse of France, ably-devised movements ; and, more distinctly work of Turenne, and in its conception is with- 
and, on his mother’s, was of the blood of than had been seen before, he demonstrated out a fault; and, had he not somewhat timidly 
Nassau, the most illustrious house of the how strategic skill, by bringing upon a given yielded to Louvois, and failed to seize the 
seventeenth century. Like Luxembourg and theatre a superior force to bear on the foe, dykes at the decisive moment, its execution 
William III., the future commander was a may be decisive of the results of the contest, would have been perfect, and the United 
sickly child; but he inured himself to fatigue In fact, strategy, in its proper sense, made no Provinces must have been conquered. Not 
from boyhood ; and he devoted days and real progress between his time and that when less admirable, though of a different kind, 
nights to the earnest study of the art of war Napoleon appeared on the scene; and though were Turenne’s operations in 1672-73 in 
as it was then understood. A Calvinist, too, his well-conceived and judicious plans are preventing the junction of the allied armies ; 
of the strict type, he scorned the dissolute life seldom marked by the dazzling splendour and and, though he was baffled in these at last, 
of the youth of the time; and, even in his originality of those of the modem Hannibal, the celebrated movement which saved Alsace, 
teens, he gave many proofs of the calm self- they exhibit rare ability, and often great and the fine campaign of 1676 —the last of 
control, the power of reflection, and the daring. For the rest, everyone knows that this illustrious chief—remain models of stra- 
faculty of ruling the wills of others, which the state of the theatres in which wars were tegic skill. As a tactician Turenne was less 
were marked features of the character of the waged in those days necessarily made strategy eminent. He usually avoided pitched battles, 
man. While still a boy he passed under the less rapid and brilliant than it has been in the and more than once was completely defeated ; 
care of his uncle, Henry Frederick of Nassau ; nineteenth century; and the small and ill- and, though he was trusted and loved by his 
and, serving first as a private soldier, but appointed armies of the time were not com- troops, he did not possess the wonderful 
rapidly attaining the grade of officer, he parable, for operations in the field, with the insight and inspiration of Conde on the field 
witnessed the contest of the States with immense and perfectly-organised hosts at the or in the heat and din of the conflict. Yet, 
Spinola, and distinguished himself at several disposition of the generals of this age. But in what we may call the greater tactics, that 
sieges for steady courage and professional military capacity could make itself felt as is, the arrangements before engaging, Turenne 
skill. The experience he acquired in youth, palpably in the days of Turenne as in those exhibited the greatest skill; and the manner 
in the ranks, he was wont to say was of of Napoleon and Yon Moltke, though its in which he discomfited Conde, near Gien, on 
great value- It made him familiar with the instruments were of an inferior order; and as the Loire, in the war of the Fronde, has 
details of the military life and habits of the the defects in contending armies were, on both obtained from Napoleon the highest praise, 
day, and it may have been due to this that sides, of the same kind, the result was not Turenne, too, like other great soldiers, was 
the great future strategist was singularly that there was less room for skill in a leader more than a consummate chief and director 
chary of the blood of his men, and very then than now, but that campaigns were of the operations of war. Profoundly versed 
attentive to their daily needs ; and besides, much less decisive and wars were much more in the details of his art, possessing rioh gifts 
possessed, in a high degree, skill in organising protracted and bloody. of experience and thought, and with a patient, 

and preparing troops for the field. Turenne We cannot review the campaigns of Turenne, studious, and ever-growing genius, it is not 
entered the service of Louis XIII. at the age described fairly by Col. Hozier, but without surprising that Turenne was a military ro¬ 
of nineteen, and obtained a regiment; and it distinctness and breadth of view. As we former of the highest order; and to him, 
was soon observed that his corps was noted hare said, strategy was his peculiar exoel- more than, perhaps, to Louvois, were due 
for its discipline, for its good evolutions, and lence. He manifested his superiority in this most of the great improvements which almost 
for its confidence in its youthful commander, respect from the moment when he assumed transformed the armies of France in the first 
During the next thirteen years Turenne con- command. As a strategist, no doubt, he part of the reign of Louis XIV., and made 
stantly served in the numerous campaigns of might have done greater things, for he was them the admiration and terror of Europe, 
the Thirty Years’ War. He had Weimar, somewhat wanting in rapid decision. He Turenne commanded armies for thirty 
La Valette, and Harcourt as ohiefs, and he should have marched on Brussels after the years, before he met a soldier’s death on the 
has left it on record that he owed much of battle of the Dunes; he ought to have Sassbach: what is his true place among the 
his future success to these able superiors, insisted on seizing Amsterdam in the memor- masters of war ? Col. Hozier compares him 
In this period of probation for command able campaign of 1672; and Napoleon has to the Duke of Wellington; but the com- 
he proved himself a thoroughly capable shown that his masterly movement behind the parison strikes us as not felicitous. The two 
officer—energetic, skilful, versed in his call- Vosges, in 1674, might have been productive men, indeed, had some points in common; 
ing, and learned beyond his fellows in the of larger results. Once, too, he was foiled both were thoroughly versed in the details of 
camp; and on two occasions, at least, at and out-generalled by Montecnculi, his war; both were singularly sparing of the 
Casale and Trino, he exhibited the fine well-known rival; and though he more than lives of their troops; both were eminently 
strategic art—the faculty of combining large atoned for this in his admirable manoeuvres safe and sagacious leaders; in both judgment 
operations—which is the most distinctive in 1675, the discomfiture was not the less and strength of will were in the highest 
mark of his genius. At the age of thirty- decisive. But, taken altogether, the strategy degree conspicuous. But Turenne was a 
two he was made a marshal of France, having of Turenne attained all but the highest degree consummate strategist, while strategy was 
gained his bdton by sheer merit, in spite of of excellence. It displays deep reflection, the weak point of Wellington; Turenne was 
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not a tactician of the first order, whereas views almost exclusively on English subjects, record of whose short life—he was only 
Wellington, in defensive tactics, has not been without ever having lived—at least to his twenty-eight at the time of his death—is as 
excelled by any chief. Turenne was in knowledge—in the Mother Country.” The sad and almost as tragical as that of Poe, or 
advance of the ideas of his day in all that tone throughout the Preface is at once so as that of the late James Thomson. In youth 
concerns the military art; and this cannot be modest and independent as to win over the he moved in an aristocratic and recklessly 
Baid of our great countryman. We would reviewer, notwithstanding his first feeling of extravagant circle in London and Paris; a 
rather compare the French marshal to two prejudice in taking up this curiously-bound year or two later, impoverished and friend- 
well-known oommanders of this century, book, with its red-line margins and eccen- less, he was a digger at the gold fields; then 


though the resemblance is very far from tricities in the way of printers’ ornamenta- “ a half-starved wandering wretch then the 
perfect. In the appreciation of strategic tions. It is as a “ colonial reflex,” indeed, fairly well remunerated and much-sought- 
science, of “ the sublime side of the art,” in that the book is in great part interesting, but after caricaturist of the Sydney Punch. Later, 
Napoleon’s phrase, Turenne may stand by the at the same time there are few readers who broken in health, but not in spirit, we hear 
Archduke Charles. He improved, too, like the might not learn something new, see something of him as the editor of an up-country paper 
German chief, as the circle of his experience in a novel light, if they read the volume boasting the title of the Murrurundi Timet; 


Archduke Charles. He improved, too, like the 
German chief, as the circle of his experience 


widened; but he was more fortunate than the through. Mr. Martin is always sincere, and, in January of 1872 as one of the adventurous 
Austrian prince, opposed to the greatest of therefore, he is worth listening to. Of band of men who started from Port Jackson 
modem warriors; and his campaigns are more catholic tastes, neither his preferences nor his in the brig Maria on the ill-starred “ New 
plainly marked by genius. The illustrious judgments are provincial or colonial, while at Guinea colonisation ” expedition ; next as a 
Frenchman may be, also, compared to Von least one or two of his essays show a critical suffering castaway on board one of the rafts 
Moltke in some respects; Ixith executed and sympathetic insight very decidedly above upon which the survivors, after the wreck of 
admirably well-laid plans, elaborate rather the average. As a writer of verses he is the Maria on the Bramble reef, sought to save 
than of dazzling excellence; but Von Moltke certainly inferior to many an anonymous con- themselves; and, finally, there is recorded of 
has never displayed the fertility of resource tributor to “ poet’s comers,” though now and him, " death in the surging, angry waves, 
of Turenne, and his high qualities in difficult again, as in the pleasant song, “ My Love and 
crises. On the whole, we are disposed to con- I," he shows genuine feeling in alliance with 


pleasant song, “ My Love and after terrible exposure.” 

3nuine feeling in alliance with If for nothing else than for the record of 
Curiously enough neither the this unfortunate life, Mr. Martin’s volume is 


aider Turenne as the first commander of the fitting words. Curiously enough neither the this unfortunate life, 1 
seventeenth century; inferior, doubtless, to scenery nor the stirring pioneer life of the well worthy of perusal 
Marlborough in the field, but probably superior colonies seem to have impressed him very 

in the great moves of war; in genius, strongly. There is nothing either in his prose _______ 


William Shabp. 


in genius, 


perhaps, not before Gustavus, but surpassing or verse of that Austral passion to be found in “ ~~ 

him in the results of his exploits; and the writings of Marcus Clarke, of Gordon, new kovels. 

certainly the most illustrious name among the and of Henry Kendall. Readers caring for a Prince of Darkness. By Florence Warden. 


famous soldiers of the old French monarchy, 
William O’Conmob Mobbis. 


short critical dissertations will enjoy the 
pleasant papers on Beranger, Card. Newman, 
Tolstoi’s Cossacks, Carlyle’s Reminiscences, 
Feminine Fiction, Fielding, Ruskin and 
Modem England, R. L. Stevenson, the Drama 


In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

What's Mis Offence? By the Author of 
“ The Two Miss Flemings,” &c. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


Femshawe. Sketches in Prose and Verse. Modem England, R. L. Stevenson, the Drama « Blackett.) 

By A. Patchett Martin. (Griffith, Farran ^ a j^e Art, and so forth; while those Mearts or Diamonds ? By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

* Co.) more especially interested in things Australian In 2 vols. (White.) 

Mb. A. Patchett Mabtiw is one of the small will turn to the two short articles already A Lost Son and the Glover's Daughter. By 

band of literary men whose lives have from referred to. M. Linskill. (Fisher Unwin.) 

childhood onward been spent in Australia. What Mr Martin says concerning the late ^ of Kandos and Two DuchettM , B y A. 
The founder, or part-onginator, and for a Adam Lindsay Gordon is eminently sym- M athev. Translated from the French bv 


, 6 rounder, or pam-onginawr, ana o a xaam massy Mathey. Translated from the French by 

long time co-editor in the management of the pathic, and, m the main, just. When, how- Frank Hnck Clark. (Maxwdl.) 

Melbourne Renew, and with an indirect con- ever, he remarks that, “in the whole range ■' ; • 7~ t 

nexion with various journals and magazines of English literature there have been few Phe Record of Ruth. By the Author of ‘ A 

throughout Victoria and New South Wales, poets possessed of a finer lyrical faculty than Modem Minister.” (Elliot Stock.) 
he naturally came in contact with the greater Adam Lindsay Gordon,” one is inclined to We have heard that "The Prince of Darkness, 

number of those few penmen who in a land of call to mind Trollope’s advice, “Don’t blow, is a gentleman,” but Miss Warden’s own 


manual labour preferred the desk to the 
settler’s axe, the squatter’s stock-whip, or the Stephen’s writings is interesting mainly or rather he is one gentleman with two 
gold-seeker’s sieve. It is, therefore, to be because the poet in question is practically personalities and environments, and he, or 
regretted, from an English reader’s point of unknown on this side of the world. Parody they, is occasionally personated by a third 
view, that he has not told us more concerning seems to be the forte of the writer in ques- gentleman who, in his normal condition, is 
some of those men of pen and pencil whose tion, and undoubtedly there is much clever- known as Mr. Smith, while the genuine and 
names have a more than local, a more than ness in the Darwinian love story entitled the only Prince of Darkness is sometimes the 
purely colonial reputation. There is but a “ Power of Science,” wherein a scientific dashing M. de Breteuil, the Frenchman about 
passing reference, for example, to the late lover wins his mistress by singing to her the town, and sometimes the feeble paralytic Mr. 
Marcus Clarke; none whatever to Henry theory of evolution: Beresford, the sober English man of business. 

Kendall, a Queenslander and one of the most « ; gang the very dawn of life, I know that this looks confusing; but then if 

genuine of Australian poets, notwithstanding Cleared at a bound the infinite chasm a thing be confusing, it is only proper that it 

that he is too often a mere echo of Swinburne; That sundersinorganic dust,^ should look what it is; and for the confusion 

there are but single allusions to the artists From sly-bom protoplasm — Miss Warden and not her present critic must 


Victorians! ” The account of Mr. Brunton peculiar Prince of Darkness is two gentlemen, 

■trrv'Jf in era ia infxvroaf in<r moinlxr mm ma4-V>mm Vn in aha m*UV ^n>A 


or rather he is one gentleman with two 


Marcus Clarke; none whatever to Henry theory of evolution: 


Kendall, a Queenslander and one of the most 
genuine of Australian poets, notwithstanding 
that he is too often a mere echo of Swinburne; 
there are but single allusions to the artists 


‘ I sang the very dawn of life, 

Cleared at a bound the infinite chasm 
That sunders inorganic dust, 

From sly-bom protoplasm”— 


Buveldt and John Gully, and there is none to or in the "Address to a Black Gin’’ where take the responsibility. The Prince, alias 


Nicholas Chevalier. On the other hand, two of the poet exclaims:— 

the most interesting papers in the collection are « Eve’s daughter! with that skull! and that corn- 
devoted to colonial men of mark—one to the plexion ? 
poets Adam Lindsay Gordon and J. Brunton What principle of 1 natural selection’ 

Stephens, and the other to the unfortunate Gave thee with Ere the most remote connexion?” 
Percy Oswald Tanner. In point of romantic interest there is nothing 

In his address to the English reader Mr. in this volume to equal the acco 
Martin states that the essays and short papers " A Literary Waif,” a brief nam 


M. de Breteuil, alias Mr. Beresford, is really 
the Hon. Mr. Corrie, son of Lord Kingscliffe, 
who has a mansion in Paris, and moves in 
Parisian society, though his own father is 
ignorant that he is still in the flesh. He is 
not only a swindler, a murderer, a well- 


Martin states that the essays and short papers “ A Literary Waif,” a brief narrative of the 
comprised in his volume are " the work of one main incidents in the life of Percy O. Tanner, 
bred and educated in the colony of Victoria, at one time the mainstay, both with pen and 
who, with the temerity fostered by that pencil, of the Sydney Punch. An evil fortune 
exhilarating clime, essayed to assert hjs critical pursued this brilliantly accomplished man, the 


in this volume to equal the account headed known man of fashion in the metropolis, and 


an active member of a firm whose place of 
business is near Calais, but he is also a high¬ 
way robber, and is assisted in his robberies 
by a large and savage wolf-hound which 
pounces upon his victims and which, by an 
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unfortunate mistake, finally pounces upon 
the prince himself, so bringing to an end the 
lively but bewildering career—or careers—of 
Messrs. Corrie, Be Breteuil, and Beresford. 
These complications are in themselves suffl 
ciently trying, but, as a matter of course, 
they bring others in their train. The 
Beresford half of the Prince of Darkness has 
a daughter, and this daughter loves and 
is loved by a certain Gerald Staunton—a 
young man whom her father has befriended 
and taken into his employ. This young man 
devotes his life to avenging the death of his 
own father, who has been robbed and mur¬ 
dered by some unknown scoundrel, and 
discovers at last, to his horror, that the mur¬ 
derer is M. de Breteuil, and that De Breteuil 
is one with Mr. Beresford, his benefactor and 
the parent of the girl whom he has taken to 
be his wife. Something ought to be said 
about the part in the story played by the 
mysterious Mr. Smith, but “that way mad¬ 
ness lies.” Suffice it to remark, that when 
De Breteuil, a tall thin man, is compelled to 
leave Paris in order to transform himself into 
Mr. Beresford at Calais, he arranges to be 
personated in Paris by Mir. Smith, who, though 
he is a stout fat man, “ makes up ” so success- 
sully, that even De Breteuil’s mistress is 
deceived and takes him to be her lover. In 
improbabilities, Miss Warden, since the days 
of The House on the Marsh, has always been 
strong; but mere improbability has clearly 
become too tame for her: she must now have 
downright impossibility, and plenty of it 
Still, even impossibilities may be made 
tolerable by skilled and coherent arrange¬ 
ment ; but in this, A Prince of Darkness , is 
recklessly deficient. Characters are introduced 
without any apparent object, and occasionally 
there are evidences that the writer has either 
changed her mind during the process of the 
story, or formed some cunning plan, and then 
forgotMh tp carry it out. When, tor example, 
special stress is laid on a likeness between the 
unknown highwayman—whose face has been 
seen—and a highly respectable young Calais 
manufacturer, we think that another compli¬ 
cation is being prepared, but we wait and 
wait, and nothing comes. The disappoint¬ 
ment is not great, but still one cannot help 
thi nkin g that, seeing Miss Warden had no 
need of it, M. Victor Pounder's suspicious 
countenance might have been spared him. 

There are a few minor absurdities in What's 
his Offence? the most noteworthy of them 
being the title, to which, even with the help 
of the explanatory quotation, I find myself 
quite unable to attach any meaning. It 
is, however, very much superior in all 
respects to A Prince of Darkness , its 
main defect being that the plot only 
holds together in virtue of the prolonged 
and utterly imbecile misunderstandings which 
are so dear to a certain class of novelists— 
especially feminine novelists—but so com¬ 
pletely impossible in real life. The aliena¬ 
tions of Sir Philip Trevor from Olive Lindsay, 
and of Greville Estcourt from Eve Hamlyn, 
are only explicable on the hypothesis tnat 
they are all idiots, and as their general con¬ 
duct is the reverse of idiotic, the four lapses 
from sweet reasonableness are irritatingly in¬ 
credible. Olive’s lapse may, perhaps, be con¬ 
doned, for the simplicity with which Sir 
Philip accepted a bogus letter as a proof of 


her faithlessness might almost suffice to make 
her believe herself the victim of a heartless 
desertion, but the other three are really in¬ 
excusable. Indeed, there are various ways 
in which the construction of the story is 
decidedly faulty—the ghost episode, for 
example, is a very clumsily managed piece of 
business; but faults of this kind are in 
evitable when a writer whose true mitier is 
light character sketching persists in taking 
upon herself the responsibilities of a rather 
intricate plot. Nothing could well be prettier 
or more delicately truthful than the opening 
chapters, which deal with the Hamlyn family, 
and with the early days of Eve’s love story 
before she and Greville Estcourt had begun to 
make each other needlessly miserable. The 
simple-minded vicar, confused rather than 
elated by his unexpected promotion, is a very 
happily conceived character, the two sets of 
twins are charming, and brother Joel, “the 
false prophet,” though rather too priggish 
and self-assertive to be charming, has, at any 
rate, a sharply-cut individuality which makes 
him live for us. The Legard family—in 
which must be included Betty Legard’s 
adventurous school friend, Judith Frith—are 
equally good in their way; and, indeed, the 
author is so successful in all her subsidiary 
characters that one is tempted to advise her 
to try her hand at a novel without a hero, 
without a heroine, and—most important of 
all—without a plot. 

I am working up to a climax, and shall 
then have to work down again. From A 
Prince of Darkness to Whafs His Offence ? 
was one step upward; from What's His 
Offence ? to Hearts or Diamonds ? is another, and 
the latter step is a tolerably high one. Miss 
Hardy’s novel is not ambitious, but within the 
limits she has assigned herself her workmanship 
is perfect. The first part of the action of the 
story is laid in one of the sparsely settled 
districts of California, in and around the 
“ ranche house ” of Mr. Josiah P. Jones, of 
Jonesville; the second in the hall-rooms and 
drawing-rooms of New York during the press 
of the season. It is in the Californian portion 
of the story that we find the author’s most 
winning and captivating work—there are 
some love scenes the grace and tenderness and 
truthfulness of which I have never seen 
surpassed; but it is only when we reach the 
middle of the second volume, which is the 
record of the heroine’s New York triumphs, 
that we become acquainted with the full 
resources of Miss Hardy’s power in the region 
of true tragedy. Clara Seyton, in her play 
with the heart of the chivalrous Coriolanus, 
is almost, but not quite, a Clara Vere de 
Yere; and in the wonderful skill with which 
the writer differentiates the almost from the 
quite, she manifests a penetrative subtlety of 
insight which rises to genius. The general 
reader will, however, be more profoundly 
impressed—as indeed it is natural he should 
be—by the terrible chapter in which Corio¬ 
lanus and Sir George Lydiarde play their last 
game of cards together with nothing less 
than a life for the stake. The situation is 
one which, in the hands of ninety-nine 
novelists out of a hundred, would be irre¬ 
trievably spoiled either by naked weakness or 
by the extravagance which is only weakness 
in disguise; but Miss Hardy rises to a great 
opportunity, and her touch has such mastery 


that no one who reads this chapter and those 
which succeed it is likely soon to forget them. 
The plot of Hearts or Diamonds ? —if plot it 
can be called—is a very simple one, which it 
would be easy to summarise; but it would be 
unfair to undertake the task, for though the 
interest centres itself in persons rather than 
in events, the events have an interest of their 
own, and I will not minimise the reader’s 
pleasure by disclosing them. The novel is 
one whioh, in itself, suffices to brighten the 
dull season in the publishing world; for it 
has freshness of conception, strong grasp of 
character, triumphant handling of strong or 
delicate situation, and unfailing felicity of 
literary workmanship. 

Miss Linskill’s two stories are creditable 
examples of the journey-work of a capable 
writer; but most readers of that very attrac¬ 
tive story, Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea, will, I think, find them a little 
disappointing. Some novelists can only do 
their best when they have a large canvas to 
work upon, and to this class Miss Linskill 
probably belongs. Both A Lost Son and The 
Olover’s Daughter are deficient in body, and 
they lack the compensating quality which 
sometimes atones so sufflcingly for the de¬ 
ficiency. The natural consequence is that 
the stories fail to take strong hold of our 
interest. They are fairly well constructed, 
and the writing is good throughout; but, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said, when he snapped 
his fingers before a vaguely unsatisfying pic¬ 
ture, “ they want that.” It should be added 
that the landscape in the latter story is 
admirably painted in; but Mias Lins kill can 
do, and has done, better work than this. 

I have bracketed the Duke of Kandos and 
Two Duchesses, because, though nominally 
two stories, they are really one; and the 
latter will be unintelligible save to those who 
have read the former. M. Mathey has 
evidently devoted his days and nights to the 
alternate study of Gaboriau and Dumas phre, 
and has produced a romance in what may be 
described as the combined manner at these 
popular writers. His stories have no literary 
value, but he has considerable power of plot 
construction, and those readers who become 
absorbed in the first few chapters of the Duke 
of Kandos will in all probability read on until 
they reach the last page of Two Duchesses. 

The only thing to be said in favour of The 
Record of Ruth is that it is very short. It 
tells the story of how Ruth, the daughter of 
a linen-seller of Jerusalem, betrothed to Judas 
Iscariot, conceived a passion for Iscariot’s 
divine Master, and of how her lover, “ for the 
sake of the jealousy which consumed him, did 
betray the Nazarene unto his enemies.” The 
writing is simply wretched, being a most 
incapable travesty of the style of Dr. Abbott’s 
Philochristus ; but, were it as good as it is 
bad, its goodness would not atone for so 
gross a violation of good feeling and good 
taste. Jakes Ashcroft Noblx. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The World of London. By Count Paul Vasili. 
(Sampson Low.) It cannot be doubted that 
the interest of this book has been largely fore¬ 
stalled by a smart stroke of business on the 
part of a rival author and publisher. The 
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effect was the more decisive in that the other 
book also purported to be written by a foreigner. 
"Whatever may be the truth in that case, no one 
■will ever suggest that Count Paul Vasili is an 
Englishman. His sketches of English society 
are exceedingly superficial, and present views 
both of persons and of politics which could only 
suggest themselves to a foreigner. Now and 
then we find a sarcastic touoh which goes home, 
especially in the first few chapters; but the 
greater part of the book is made up of mere 
catalogues of names and of the commonest 
platitudes. In a note to the preface, it is 
admitted that the author has made use of well- 
known materials; and in another note the 
publishers state that they have felt bound to 
expurgate the original work. Barely, there¬ 
fore, can a book of this sort have appeared 
under less favourable circumstances. But after 
all, the principal reason why it reads so flat is 
that no foreigner can have much to tell us 
about the world of London that the society 
papers and other gossipmongers have not 
already made public. 

Introduction of the Art of Printing into 
Scotland. By Bobert Dickson. (Aberdeen: 
Edmond & Spark.) This handsome volume 
issues from the same local press as the scholarly 
work on The Aberdeen Printers, which was 
noticed in the Academy just a year ago (Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1884). Its subject, also, has some 
connexion with Aberdeen, for the introduc¬ 
tion of printing into Scotland is associated 
with William Elphinstone, Bishop of Aberdeen, 
whose name appears in the royal patent of 1507, 
and whose Breviarium Aberaonense (1509) was 
once thought to be the first Scotch printed 
book. The title page of that breviary has the 
words “in Edinburgensi oppido Walteri Chep- 
mun mercatoria impensis impressa.” But it is 
now well known, from a collection of black 
letter tracts which first came to light in 1788 
(confirmed by the above-mentioned patent of 
1507), that Andro Myllar was from the be¬ 
ginning associated with Walter Chepman, and 
that their first book bears date 1508. Of 
Walter Chepman, it is enough to say that he 
was a wealthy citizen of Edinburgh, who 
evidently found the capital for the enterprise. 
Concerning Andro Myllar, nothing was ascer¬ 
tained until 1869, when M. Claudin, of Paris, 
noticed his device and name in an Expositio 
Sequentiarum (1506), probably printed at Bouen. 
The book was forthwith bought for the British 
Museum. About nine years later M. Claudin 
was fortunate enough again to discover Andro 
Myllar’s name, this time as the printer of a 
book dated 1505 (also probably printed at 
Bouen), and now in the BibliothSque Nationale. 
Such is the evidence for the assertion, now 
beyond dispute, that not Chepman, but Myllar, 
deserves the honour of being called the earliest 
Scotch printer. All who are interested in the 
early history of printing will be grateful to Mr. 
Dickson for having for the first time collected 
in the present volume the entire body of 
materials for the interesting story, and especially 
for having added a valuable series of facsimile 
reproductions of title-pages, colophons, devices, 
&c., no less than twenty-seven in number. The 
spirit of the work may be seen from the fact 
that it is dedicated to M. Claudin, himself a 
Scotchman on the mother’s side. 

Tigers at Large. Tales and Sketches. By 
Phil Bobinson. (Sampson Low.) This is the 
second volume of a collection ot the author’s 
miscellaneous contributions to the periodical 
press, dignified by the name of the “ Indian 
Garden ’’ series. Like the first volume, it 
takes its title from one of the minor papers, 
which is not even printed first. We need say 
no more than that it is brought out in very 
attractive form, and makes excellent reading 
lor the seaside. 


The Fighting of the Future. By Capt. Ian 
Hamilton. (Began Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Though bound in cloth, this is in substance a 
pamphlet, written to enforce the lesson of the 
Boer war—that the modem soldier is above all 
things a rifleman, and that all his training 
should be devoted to this single object. What 
the author says seems deserving of attention ; 
but we incline to think that the recent experi¬ 
ence of the Sudan proves that he has not made 
sufficient allowance for the necessity of the 
old-fashioned discipline in order to produce 
all-round soldiers. 

How we did without Lodgings at the Seaside. 
By the author of “How we did without Ser¬ 
vants.” (Griffith, Farran & Co.) The answer 
to the conundrum implied in the title is not, as 
we had fondly hoped, “Hire a Tent” ; but is 
involved in the title of the previous work of the 
same writer. The secret simply is to take a 
furnished house and get your women folk to 
supply the service. The natural result will pro¬ 
bably follow—that the amateur servants will 
do after their kind and find a young man apiece. 

Our Colonies and India : how we got them, 
and why we keep them. By Cyril Bansome. 
(Cassell.) The author, who is professor of 
history at the Yorkshire College, here takes up 
the parable of Prof. Seeley, and expounds the 
material aspects of the “Expansion of England ” 
to an audience of working men. Just at present, 
the current is setting in favour of drawing a 
closer bond of some sort between the mother 
country and the colonies, as a reaction against 
the old Whig policy of preparing for a kindly 
separation in the not remote future, an able 
expression of which may be found in Sir Henry 
Taylor’s recent autobiography. Prof. Bansome’s 
contribution to the question is twofold. He 
seeks to show from history that both the colonies 
and India were founded or acquired by Eng 
land as part of a consistent (if not deliberate) 
policy of expansion, herein following the argu¬ 
ments of Prof. Seeley; and he goes on to argue 
that that policy has been justified, both in the 
past and in the present, by its material results. 
Our own children are our best customers, and 
will prove our best allies in time of need. While 
admitting that Prof. Bansome has put his case 
with admirable clearness, we do not feel con¬ 
vinced that the last word has been said on this 
interesting question. It is not difficult to 
imagine that fifty years hence India will supply 
herself with her own cotton goods, and that 
Australia will be equally self sufficient. If so, 
where will then be the trade with England; and 
what material tie will there be, except possibly 
that of lender and borrower? It is equally 
easy to conceive the rise of rival interests which 
would render impossible a common policy 
between England and—say, Canada. In short 
we do not believe that history affords any safe 
ground for speculation with regard to the future 
of the British Empire. The one thing to be 
deprecated is the use of language likely to stir 
bad blood on either side; and this caution is 
meant to extend not least as regards the natives 
of India. 

The Life and Times of Colonel Fred. Burnaby, 
By J. Bedding Ware and B. K. Mann. (Field & 
Tuer.) From the time of his ride to Khiva in 
1875 to his death the other day in the Sudan 
the name of Bumabv has been much before the 
public. In physical prowess, in love of adven¬ 
ture, and also in certain intellectual qualities, 
he was eminently fitted to become a popular 
hero, though not (we venture to think) a leader 
of the people. The chief facts of his life are 
sufficiently known to everybody. Most of them 
have already been recorded by himself in print. 
The joint authors of the present book, whom 
we take to be young Conservative journalists, 
have industriously gleaned all that is to be 
learnt about him from every source ; and by 


means of copious quotations from his books, 
speeches, &c., have been able to manufacture 
a stout volume of 362 pages. It would be 


ungracious to criticise it as if it were intended 
to be a work of literature. We will content 
ourselves with protesting against the dictum 
that Burnaby’s Ride across the Channel “ will 
end by being put on the same familiar shelf 
with Robinson Crusoe and The Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress” (p. 219). 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., have 
sent us, as the first volume of an oddly named 
series of “ Travellers’ Joy Books,” an abridged 
version of Don Quixote, with some seven of the 
well-known illustrations by Gustave DorA A 
short life of Cervantes is appended, which we 
cannot think well adapted for popular reading. 
The binding of stiff glazed paper is the best that 
could be adopted, except that the stitching is 
too tight. 

Mr. G. Blacker Morgan has privately 
circulated, in a limited edition of 200 copies, a 
reprint in the original blackletter of the rare 
tract giving a contemporary account of the burn¬ 
ing of Old St. Paul’s in 1561. The full title is 
The True Beport of the bumyng of the Steple 
and Churche of Poules in London.” The reprint 
forms vol. iii. of a series called Qenealogica 
Curiosa, and has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson, and Yiney, of Aylesbury. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are authorised by Messrs. Longmans to 
say that there is no truth in the statement, 
which has been made in several journals, that 
the Edinburgh Review will shortly cease to 
appear in its present form. No change what¬ 
ever is contemplated. 

Mr. Brander Matthews, the author of 
“ French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury ” and the “ Theatres of Paris,” has been in 
London for the past few months, and his new 
story, The Last Meeting, a novel in one volume, 
which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly, 
will have copyright in this country. ^. 

The report that Dr. Sohliemann intends to 
go to Florida for his health is, we«hear,'un¬ 
founded. 

In the series of “ Popular County Histories,” 
which Mr. Elliot Stock has recently announced, 
the volume on Derbyshire will be written by 
Mr. John Pendleton of the Yorkshire Post. 

Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy has a new work 
in the press entitled Royalty Restored; or, 
London under Charles II., which will be pub¬ 
lished, by Messrs. Ward & Downey, towards 
the end of the month. In his preface Mr. 
Fitzgerald Molloy says the materials for his 
book have been taken, “ as far as possible, from 
rare, and invariably from authentic, souroes.” 
It will be in two volumes, and will contain an 
etching of Charles II. and ten other portraits. 

Dr. Annandale, editor of the new edition of 
Ogilvie’s “ Imperial Dictionary,” has completed 
a new dictionary on the basis of the “ Imperial,” 
which will be published in Ootober by Blaokie & 
Son, under the title of A Concise Dictionary 
of the English Language, Literary, Scientific, 
Etymological, and Pronouncing. A great 
amount of matter is compressed into a mode¬ 
rate compass, and special attention is paid to 
the definition and explanation of the numerous 
words and terms that are apt to puzzle readers 
in the literature of the day. 

Prof. N. Heinemann has finished a smal* 
volume of Collections of Extracts from Modem 
German Works, for translation at sight. The 
book is meant for advanoed students and 
candidates preparing for examinations. Its 
characteristic features are, first that the extracts 
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are exclusively taken from works published 
since 1870, in order to acquaint the student 
with the current language of modem Germany, 
and secondly, the selections pertain to books 
belonging to various branches of science, litera¬ 
ture and history, so as to enable the reader to 
become familiar with words and expressions of 
practical usefulness. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish next 
week, in three volumes, a new novel by Lady 
Duffus Hardy. It is entitled In Sight of Land. 
The same publishers will issue in a few days a 
new one-volume story by the author of “ Once 
for All,” the title of which is Hunted Down. 

Prof. Church has completed a new work 
entitled, Two Thousand Years Ago; or, The 
Adventures of a Roman Boy, in which he has 
sought to revivify that most interesting period 
—the last days of the Roman Republic. The 
work will be illustrated by Adrian Marie of 
Paris, and will be issued shortly by Blackie & 
Son. 

A new volume is announced, entitled^Picfures 
and Emblems, by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mac- 
la ren, consisting of extracts from his writings. 
It will be published on October 1, at the office of 
the Christian Commonwealth. 

We learn that Dean Plumptre’s translation of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia in triple rhymo, on 
which he has been engaged for some years 
past, and of which some samples were printed 
in 1883, is now completed, and will appear in 
the course of next year in two volumes. The 
work will also include the Canzoniere, or minor 
poems of Dante, in metres corresponding to the 
original, and will be illustrated by critical and 
historical notes. It will be published by 
Messrs. Isbister. 

Some of the Italian papers have been assert¬ 
ing that when the Libri collection of MSS., 
bought at the Ashburaham sale for the Italian 
government, was .examined on arrival, it was 
found that there were wanting thirty-nine 
codices which had been understood to have been 
included in the sale. Among these was stated 
to be a MS. of the fifth century containing the 
books af Leviticus and Numbers. It was added < 
that the government was about to make a 
demand for a return of part of the purchase- i 
money proportionate to this deficiency. The i 
Florence Nazione points out, however, that the 
Leviticus and Numbers, at all events, though : 
found in the catalogue of the Libri collection, ‘ 
cannot be supposed to have been comprised in 
the purchase, as it was notorious that Lord < 
Ashburaham had given it up to the French 
government in 1880, having become convinced 
that it had been stolen from the Lyons museum. 
With regard to the other alleged deficiencies, 
the Nazione shows that the agreement made 
was simply for the purchase of such of the 
MSS. of the Libri collection as still remained 
in the possession of Lord Ashburaham, it being 
distinctly understood that some of the MSS. 
enumerated in the catalogue of 1833 had sub¬ 
sequently passed into other hands. 

On September 26 Messrs. Cassell & Company 
will publish the first volume of their “ Miniature 
Library of the Poets,” commencing with 
Wordsworth. The books will be issued in two ' 
bindings—in cloth with marbled sides, and in 
vegetable parchment with uncut edges. 

The Religious Tract Society have in the press, 
and will shortly publish, the following works : ; 
Norwegian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, 
with a glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal, i 
by Richard Lovett, with a map and 127 illus- : 
tratioDS, engraved by E. Whymper, R. and E. I 
Taylor, ana others; The King’s Windows ; or, 1 
Glimpses of the Wonderful Works of God, by i 
Rev, E. Paxton Hood, with illustrations: The 
Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour, by Mrs. 1 


Watson, with engravings; The Life of Lives; 
or, the Story of Jesus of Nazareth in its 
Earliest Form, by Rev. W. 8. Lewis; In 
Southern India: a Visit to some of the Chief 
Mission Stations in the Madras Presidency, by 
Mrs. Murray Mitchell, with map and illustra¬ 
tions ; Jottings from the Pacific, by the Rev. W. 
Wyatt Gill, illustrated; Everyday Life in 
China ; or, Scenes along River and Road in the 
Celestial Empire, by Edwin Joshua Dukes, 
with illustrations from the author’s sketches, 
engraved by E. Whymper; Everyday Life in 
South India; or, the Story of Coopooswamey, 
an autobiography, with engravings, by E. 
Whymper ; Outlines of Hinduism, by Dr. J. D. 
Murray Mitchell; The Life and Times of 
Chrysostom, by Rev. R. Wheler Bush; Anselm's 
Cur Ileus Homo, translated into English by Rev. 
E. S. Prout; Assyria: its Princes, Priests, and 
People, by A. H. Sayoe, illustrated; The 
Dwellers on the Nile: Chapters on the Life, 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient 
Egypt, by E. A. Wallis Budge, illustrated; 
Our Anniversaries: a Text and a Verse for 
every Day in the Tear, selected and arranged 
by Alice Lang; Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs, 
new Edition, with coloured illustrations by 
Robert Barnes, Gordon Browne, R. W. Maddox, 
and J. R. Lee. 

Among illustrated story-books, the Religious 
Tract Society announce : The King's Service : 
a Story of the Thirty Years’ War, by the 
Author of “The Spanish Brothers,” &c.; The 
Mistress of Lycbiate Priory ; or, the Story of a 
Long Life, by Miss E. Everett Green; One Day 
at a Time ; Maddalena, the Waldensian Maiden, 
and Her People : a Tale of Waldensian Church 
Life, rendered into English from the German 
by Julie Sutter ; Uncle Soger ; or, a Summer of 
Surprises, by Miss E. Everett Green; Berthold 
the Goatherd, by Mary Anne Filleul; Fresh 
Diggings from an Old Mine, by Mary B. Beck; 
The Slippery Ford, by M. C. Clarke; Phil’s 
Mother, by Eglanton Thome; Dorothy North- 
brooke, by Miss E. 8. Pratt; Caroline Street, by 
M. E. Ropes. 

The Ladies’ Hall at the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire is to be 
opened in October next, and the arrangements 
are being prosecuted with vigour. The neces¬ 
sary furniture is being purchased, and applica¬ 
tions have already been received from candidates 
for admission. The subscriptions now amount 
to over £700. It is hoped that the total sum 
will soon be made up by those who are inter¬ 
ested in the cause of female educatiou in South 
Wales and the county of Monmouth. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have arranged to 
publish immediately, under the title of “Cas¬ 
sell’s National Library,” a series of standard 
works in every branch of literature, including 
travel, biography, history, religion, science, ad¬ 
venture, fiction, belles-lettres, &c. The volumes 
will be printed from new type on paper 
specially manufactured. They will contain 192 
pages, small octavo, in coloured wrapper, and 
will be issued weekly at threepence each. The 
series will be edited by Prof. Henry Morley. 

The third part of The Manx Notebook 
(Douglas : G. H. Johnson) fully maintains the 
promise of the previous numbers. The most 
important paper is a further instalment of Mr. 
Moore’s treatise on Manx surnames, which is 
a model of painstaking investigation. The very 
peculiar surnames of the Isle of Man are traced 
historically from the year 1408 to the beginning 
of the present century, chiefly by means of the 
manorial rolls ana the parish registers. 
Some of the results are very curious. Thus 
both Lewin and Gelling are shown to be con¬ 
tractions of Giolla Eoin (John’s servant), while 
Eewin is the modern form of Mac Eoin or 
Melon (John’s son). So again Eissack is Mac 1 


Isaac, Eillip is Mao Philip, and Costain is Mao 
Austeyn. Another paper of more than local 
interest is one on the birthplace of Bishop 
Wilson, containing a charming little sketch of 
the humble cottage in which ms parents lived. 

In the Vienna Hofbibliothek there is a parch¬ 
ment MS., written between the years 1316 and 
1519—the private prayer-book of the Emperor 
Charles V. It bears the traces of long use. 
In one plaoe of the book, the spot where the 
emperor’s speotacles used to lie is clearly 
marked, and in other places the names of some 
of his near relations are inscribed, as his Aunt 
Margaret, the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, 
and others. It is adorned with beautiful 
miniatures by a Netherlandish artist. The 
book was formerly the property of the dis¬ 
solved Jesuit College in Vienna Neustadt, 
where it had been kept since 1670. 

Two of Mr. George A. Henty’s works for 
this season, which will be issued by Blackie 
& Son, are entitled The Lion of the North, and 
Through the Fray : the former deals with the 
period of Gustavus Adolphus, and the story of 
the latter is laid at the time of the Luddite 
Riots. 

Provost Christopher Tegn£r, the eldest 
son of the famous Swedish poet, Esaiaa Tegn3r, 
has just died in Lund at the age of seventy- 
eight. He was professor of Oriental languages 
at the University of Lund. 

The female element constitutes a tenth part 
of the entire “ Studentschaft ” of the Univer¬ 
sity of Zurich during the present Semester. In 
the medical faculty there are twenty-nine 
ladies, in the philosophical fourteen, and two 
have inscribed themselves as students of its 
politico-economical sciences. Of (these forty- 
five female students, fifteen are Swiss, and ten 
are Russian. Hitherto, Russia has supplied the 
largest contingent of female students at Zurich. 

Pro*. Wulker, of Leipzig, has just brought 
out the seood and concluding part of his most 
valuable critical catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
Literature, an indispensable handbook for all 
students of our oldest authors. Its title is 
Grundriss zur Gesehichte der Angelsitchsischen 
Literatur, mit einer Ubersicht der Angdsdchsischen 
Sprachwissenscha/t, and its publishers are Veit 
& Co., Leipzig. It is somewhat saddening to 
an Englishman to see how very seldom an 
Englishman’s name occurs in Prof. Wulker’s 
pages compared with the number of German 
editors and commentators; but, as has been 
observed, “ Anglo-Saxon is really too old for 
a nineteenth-century Englishman.” We do 
trust that Prof. Wulker will continue his 
admirable and exhaustive work through the 
Early-English period. A critical list of its 
editions is sadly wanted, and there is little 
likelihood of any Englishman making it. 

The constitution of Manager Quince’s com¬ 
pany of interlude players—with Bottom, the 
weaver, as star, and Robin Starveling, the tailor, 
as Moonshine, which Shakspere employed in 
his “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” receives 
illustration from some entries in the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson's Quarter Sessions Records of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. On January 9, 1615-16, 
the Pannell at Helmsley present a company of 
nine: 

“Geo. White, wearer (26 years of age), John, 
Rich, and Outhbert Simpson, cordiners (25, 24, 
and 18), all of Eyton and Recusants, Nich. Post¬ 
gate, lab' (13), Edw. Concert, tailor (30), also of 
Eyton, Rob. Simpson, cordiner, of Staithes (7 and 
upwards), and Rob. Harbutt ah Cawdiner, lab. r , 
of Goteland (7 and upwards), as players of inter¬ 
ludes, vagabonds, Ac.; and Ralph Rookby, Esq., 
of Marske, for receiving them in his dwelling- 
house, giving them bread and drink, and suffering 
them to escape unpunished, Ac.” 

They submit themselves to the mercy of the 
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eourt, and are fined 10s. each. In like manner, 
at Thirske, on April 10, 1616, no less than 
twenty-seven persons are presented (and some 
fined 10s. each) for entertaining and supplying 
food to a company of seven men and boys— 
the boys doubtless playing women’s parts— 
namely, 

“ Rich. Hudson, of Huton Bushell, weaver, 49 
years of age [pleads guilty, and is sentenced to be 
whipt in the town of Thirske], Will Hudson (12), 
Geo. Hudson (11), Cbr. Hutchinson of the same 
(16), Edw. Lister of Allerston, weaver (46), Roger 
Lister of the same (7 and upwards), and Rob. 
Bkelton of Wilton, near Pickering (7 and up- 
wards), as players of Enterludes, vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars, 4c.” 

Again, at Thirske, on April 7, 1619, the Pan- 
nell present another company of four weavers 
and three tailors: 

“Edw. Lister, aged 52, of Allerston, Rog. Lister 
Of Buttercrambe, Tho. and Luke Burdsall of 
Thornton in Pickering-lieth, all weavers ; Marm 
Paley and Rob. Marchand, both of Bridlington, 
tailors, all above the age of 7, together with 
Will. Dickonson of Bridlington, tailor, as common 
Players of Enterludes, 4c., playing at New 
Mai ton and divers other places.” 

At Helmesley, on July 8, 1612, the Pannell 
present 

“Rich. Dawson of Stokesley, tanner and Constable 
there, for knowingly suffering Rob. Simpson of 
Htaythes, shomaker, Rich. Hudson of Hutton 
Bushell, weaver, Edw. Lister of Allerston, weaver, 
common players of Interludes, wandering up and 
downe, 4c., to escape unpunished.” 

At Topcliffe, on October 2 or 3, 1610, 

“Tho. Pant, apprentice to Chr. Simpson of Eyton, 
shoemaker, complains that he has not been em¬ 
ployed in his occupation . . . but hath been triyned 
up for these three years in wandering in the 
country, and playing of Interludes,” 

wid gets his indenture of apprenticeship 
(March 4, 1607) cancelled. The operations of 
the Autolycus of the period are represented by 
the presentment at Richmond, on October 6 
1609, of 

“ Will. Whitelock of Baldersly, alehousekeeoer. 
for that his wife bought a hatt, which was stolen! 
of a rogue, he having another capp on his head 
and bought it for a tryfle; and Jeffery Rowtles of 
the same, alehousekecper, for that his wife bought 
a tablecloth of a rogue/’ 

Sheets and “ lesser linen ” the Yorkshiremen 
did not seem able to manage without being 
found out. At Helmesley, on July 11, 1615, 

“ Rich. Longbones and Matth. Grainger are pre¬ 
sented a third time, for stealing at Topcliffe 
[doubtless from some hedge where they were 
bleaching] ene pair of linnen sheotes, value 12 J 
and two shirts, value 12rf.” 

Full of interest these records of the life of the 
time are. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Literary 
Association of the United Kingdom will beheld 
on Tuesday, September 15, and three follow¬ 
ing days, in the Western Law Courts, Ply¬ 
mouth. The association will be received at 
noon on Tuesday at a special meeting of the 
town council, and will afterwards proceed to 
business under the presidency of the Mayor of 
Plymouth. The papers to be read include the 
following: “The Libraries of the Three Towns 
(Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport),” by 
Alderman Shelly; “ Bibliography of Sir Walter 
Ralegh,” by Dr. T. N. Brushfield; “Our 
Town Library, its Success, and its Failures,” 
by Mr. James Yates, of Leeds; “Libraries for 
the Young,” by Mr. T. P. Briscoe, Notting¬ 
ham ; “ Our Boys : what do they read ? ” bv 
*?’ r- K ' Wright. Plymouth ; “ The 
Printing of Library Catalogues,” by Mr. W. 
May, Birkenhead; “Extension of the Free 
Library System to Rural Districts,” by Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, Truro; “Classification,” by 
Mr. W, Archer, Dublin; “On Classification 


for Scientific and Medical Libraries,” by Mr. 
T. B. Bailey; “ Science and Art: a Theory of 
Library Classification,” by Mr. T. Brownhill, 
Liverpool; “The Alpine Club Library,” by 
Prof. F. Pollock; “Proposals for a Biblio¬ 
graphy of National History,” by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder; “Publishers’ Subterfuges in the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Mr. W. Roberts, Pen¬ 
zance ; and ‘ * Free Libraries from a Bookseller’s 
Point of View,” by Mr. W. Downing, Birming¬ 
ham. Other papers descriptive of the chief 
libraries of the West will be read by Mr. W. H. 
K. Wright, the Rev. Canon Moor, Mr. Edward 
Parfitt, Mr. John Taylor, and the Rev. W. S. 
Lach-Szyoma. Visits will be paid to various 
libraries and institutions, and to the seats of 
Earl Morley and the Earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe. The business of the meetiug will be 
varied by a number of pleasant excursions, and 
the tastes of book-lovers will be delighted by 
an exhibition of books, bindings, and library 
appliances. A most successful and enjoyable 
meeting is anticipated. All communications 
should oe addressed to the hon. sec., Mr. Ernest 
C. Thomas, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., or to the 
hon. local sec., Mr. W. H. K. Wright, Borough 
Librarian, Plymouth. 

Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall’s letter (“A Visit 
to Syracuse ”) in the Academy of September 5 
contained a misprint (on p. 152, col. 3, 1. 6): 
for “ I have seen,” read “ I had seen.” 


A TRANSLATION. 

THE BATTLE OF MALDON. 

( L . 185 to end of what remains to us.) 

(See Academy, May 23, 1885.) 

Then those who lov’d not there to be did turn them 
from the fight; 

The three, the sons of Odda, they were foremost in 
the flight. 

’Twas Godric from the battle fled, forsook that 
noble one 

Who gave him many a goodly steed full oft; he 
leapt upon 

The horse in’s trappings which his lord had own’d: 
it was not right; 

And both his brethren ran with him, they cared 
not for the fight, 

God rinc and God wig turn’d away from battle-rush 
and strife, 

Fled to the shelter of the wood, to the fastness, for 
their life; 

And with them more than had behov’d if these had 
thought upon 

The gifts and goods so free bestow’d by him, their 
mighty one. 

E’en so the words that Offa spake to them upon a 
day 

When in the council-hall they talkt about the 
fight and fray, 

How many a one did speak the word who would 
not do the deed, 

And many valiant in the tongue, would fail in 
time of need. 

Now fallen was the people’s prince, ^Ethelraed’s 
earl, that day, 

And all his own hearth-comrades saw that low 
their leader lay. 

Then went there forth proud thanes, brave men; 
they hasted eagerly, 

One of two things their hearts’ desire—to avenge 
their lord or die. 

So .Elfric’s son well hearten’d them, a warrior 
young in years, 

JE If wine spake, his words rang out in courage on 
their ears: 

“ Remember when we drank the mead, when at 
the board we rear’d 

The boast aloft, heroes in hall, o’ the sharp fight 
unafear’d. ° 

Now be it proven who is brave; mine own good 
blood I’ll shew; 

Among the Mercian folk I come of lofty strain, I 
know; ’ 


The wise chief, Ealhhelm, strong and rich, my 
father's sire was he; 

Thanes in that land shall twit me not that I go 
home to see 

My own country now that my prince here lieth 
slain with sword— 

Oh, ill of ills to me .' —he was my kinsman and my 
lord.” 

Then went he forth, on vengeance bent; his 
weapon quickly found 

A seaman there amid the host, and smote him to 
the ground. 

He hearten’d well the men for fray, each gallant 
friend and fere— 

Then Offa lifted up his voioe, he shook the ash- 
wood spear— 

“ Lo /Klfwine, thou hast made strong our hoarts 
in this our need; 

Now that our prince lies low o’ the earth, behoves 
us all indeed 

That each make strong his fellow’s heart while 
spear and sword we wield, 

For Godric, Odda's coward son, hath play’d us 
false in field: 

Full many a man, because of him, deem’d, as he 
rode on steed, 

As on the prideful horse he rode, it was our lord, 
indeed. 

Therefore the folk was scatter’d sore, the shield- 
burg broke in fight— 

A curse upon his dastard deed that put our men 
to flight.” 

Then Leofsunu, he spake, aloft he held his buckler 
there, 

He raised his linden-shield on high, and made him 
thus answer— 

“ I swear to thee I will not hence with ready foot 
in flight, 

But will go on and will avenge my friend-lord in 
the fight: 

Nor need the steadfast ones who dwell at Stur— 
mere twit me then 

That, now my friend has fallen in fight, I home¬ 
ward fare again, 

Go, lordless, from the fight; but I shall weapons 
take to me. 

The iron sword and spear.” Then lo, he went 
forth eagerly. 

His heart despis’d the thought of flight, and 
stubborn-soul’d fought he. 

Then Dunnere spake; he shook his lance; he 
call’d with mighty breath. 

The old man, upon every one to avenge his 
leader’s death. 

“ He must not pause, nor for his life have any 
care,” he spoke, 

“ Who thinketh to avenge his lord upon the heathen 
folk.” 

Forth went they, Byrhtnoth’s body-men, no care 
for life had they, 

Then gan they stark and strong to fight, those 
spearmen in the fray. 

They lifted up a prayer to God that vengeance 
they might know 

For their friend-lord, avenge him well, work death 
upon the foe. 

It was the hostage then began to help them 
willingly; 

Among the good Northumbrian folk of gallant 
kin came he: 

Ecglaf, his sire, ^Escferth his name, he stay’d 
not from the fight, 1 

The game of war, but sent abroad full many a 
shaft in flight. 3 

Now would his wounding smite a man, now would 
he strike a shield; 

From time to time he dealt a wound, while weapons 
he might wield. 

. Edward the Long stood yet in front; ready and 
keen was he ; 

He spake in words of gallant vaunt, that never a 
foot he’d flee, 

Nor turn his back while’s Better there upon the 
ground lay low 

He brake the wall of shields, he fought against 
the heathen foe, 

Till worthy vengeance ho had wreakt on the 
viking host that day, 

For his lord, his giver of gold, ere yet upon the 
earth he lajr. * 
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So JStherio, noble fere, likewise, full ready forth 
to go, 

All stoutly Sigebyrht’s brother fought, and many 
a man also. 

Oh, keenly fought those fighters there; they clave 
the hollow shield; 

The shield-edge brake, the corslet sang a war- 
song in the field. 

Then in the fray did Ofia smite the seaman that he 
died; 

And there to Offa, Gadde’s son, himself, did death 
betide. 

Full soon he lay, forwounded sore, but well had 
kept his word. 

His vaunt unto his giver of gold, his promise to his 
lord, 

That both should safe come home and ride within 
the city wall; 

Or die i’ the midst of foemen’s host, i’ the place 
of slaughter fall. 

Thanelike he lay beside his prince. Then were 
the shields broken, 

Then, fierce with battle-rage and heat, they went 
those grim seamen; 

Full often times the spear did pierce the doom’d 
man’s body then. 

Then forth went Wigstan, Thurstan’s son, against 
those men he fought; 

He was the slayer of three of them, ere’s battle- 
bed he sought. 


that an accurate account of every discovery of 
this kind should be published. The name of 
the saint in whose honour the church is 
dedicated seems not to be certainly known. Air. 
Forster imagines that it was originally under 
the patronage of Saint Mary and Saint Michael. 
There was, it seems, until about thirty years 
ago, a statue of the Blessed Virgin with the 
Divine infant in her arms in a niche in the 

S oreh, and one of the bells is inscribed, “ Sancta 
[aria ora pro nobis.” His conjecture may 
turn out to be right; but we cannot accept the 
evidenoo on which it is based. The bell in¬ 
scription is a common one all over England, 
and those who are acquainted with the devo¬ 
tions of the mediaeval church are aware that 
there was scarcely a church in the land that 
had not within or without some representation 
of “ Tho Virgin Mother of the God-bom Child.” 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt continues his paper on 
“ Manorial Customs.” Some of them are very 
curious. Hatfield Broad Oak, in Essex, was 
granted out by one of the great house of Vere. 
Instead of a seal, he attached to his charter a 
black-hafted knife. We have some memory of 
a charter similarly authenticated being now, or 
having been, among the records belonging to 
the see of Durham. Mr. Beaver’s paper on 
“Native Painters under James I.” contains 
much useful information. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bketolotti, A. Artist! bolognesl. tenures! ed aleunl 
altrf del gUs tato pontmdo In Roma nei seooll XV. 
XVI e XVII. Btudi e rioerohe negll archlvl 
romanl. Tulin: Loeeoher. 8tr. 

Giachi, V. Amor! e oostumi latini. Turin: Loeeoher. 
4 tr. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Rohden, P. v. De Palaeetina et Arabia provindis 
romanls quaestlones eeleotae. Berlin: Mayer A 
Mailer, ill. 30 PI. 7 

SmoKt, die weetfiUschen, d. Mittelalters. ». Hft 
L Abtlg. Die Siegel der Bisohiife, bearb. v. G. 
TombOlt. Mttnster: Regensburg. IB M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Lbugkabt, R. Die Anatomie der Biene. Kaaael: 
Fischer. 8 M. 

Paeutobs, F. Flora italiana, oontlnuata da T. OaroeL 
Vol. VI. Corolliflore. Parte H. Aoantaoee, Oro- 
bancaoee,U trioulariaoee, Sorefulariacee. Fioreuoe: 
Le Monnier. 10 tr. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

OOLLBZioini Fiorentlna di Faoslmlll Paleogiafioi Great 
e Latini. Blustratl da G. Vitelli e 0. PaolL 
Parte *. Florenoe: Le Monnier. 48 tr. 

DKXKNBOuao, H. Le llvre de Sibawalhi; Traits de 
grammalre arabe. T. *. l™ partie. Paris: Maiacro- 
neuve. 18 tr. 

Jaffb, S. De personis HoratUnis capita m. Berlin - 
Mayer ft Mailer. ISC. SOPt. 

Texas, M. De Propertil oarminnm quae pertinent ad 
antiqnitatemromanamauetoribus. Berlin: Maver 
ft Mailer. 1 M. SO Pt. mayer 


’Twas a fell meeting there that day; in fight fast 
stood the men; 

Wearied with wounds the warriors sank: on earth 
was slaughter then. 

And all the while -those warriors twain, Oswold 
and Ealdwold^they 

Hearten’d the men, begg’d the dear kin, that 
these, at need, that day, 

Should stand, endure, ana use the sword, strong- 
handed in the fray. 

Then Byrhtwold spake, that comrade old, he rais'd 
the shield on high, 

He shook the ash wood spear, he taught the men 
nnfearingly: 

“The braver must our spirit be, our hearts the 
stronger far, 

The greater must our courage wax, the fewer that 
we are. 

Here lies our prince all pierc’d and hewn, the good 
one in the clay; 

Aye! may he mourn who thinketh now to leave 
this battle-play. 

I am old in life, I will not hence, I think to lay 
me here, 

The rather by my chieftain’s side, a man so lief 
and dear.” 

So did the son of ASthelgar make bold the men in 
heart, 

Fall oft did Godric send the spear a-flying, the 
deadly dart, 

Among the vikings, even as first amid the folk 
went he, 

And hew’d and fell’d till In the fight he lay full 
low to see; 

'Twas not that Godric who had turn’d his back 
upon the fight 

* • • • • 

E. H. Hickey. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The present number of the Antiquary is much 
above the average. Miss Lucy Toulmm-Smith’s 
“ On Two old Religious Plays,” is a most excel¬ 
lent account of dramas which were unknown to 
almost every student. Mr. T. Forster gives an 
account of the distemper paintings which have 
recently been found m Fingringhoe Church, 
Essex. It is often impossible to preserve works 
of art of our ancestors such as these: exposure 
to the light even, without the violence of man 
in the shape of church restorers who wish to 
make all things look neat, will often cause them 
to fade away like the memory of a dream when 
one awakes; it is therefore much to be desired 


With the September number The English 
Illustrated Magaxins completes a yearly volume. 
The volume as a whole is very good, but the 
contents of the present number are not of 
special interest. In fiction there are the con¬ 
cluding chapters of Mr. Fargus’s novel, “ A 
Family Affair ” (already reviewed in the 
Academy), and the second half of a short 
story, “ Beneath the Dark Shadow,” which is 
written in a rather bad imitation of Mr. 
Fargus’s worst manner. By an amusing piece 
of carelessness, the last sentence of this tale 
contradicts the first. For poetry we have 
“ Three Roundels,” by D. F. B., which are 
exceedingly nothing-particular, and the sixth 
and final instalment (fifteen pages !) of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s illustrated poem, “ The Sirens 
Three.” Two descriptive papers, “ China¬ 
making at Stoke-on-Trent,” by Mr. B. H. 
Becker, and “The Great Fen,” by Mr. S. H. 
Miller, are worth reading. On comparing the 
earlier with the later numbers of the volume, 
it is impossible not to perceive some falling 
off in the finish of the illustrations. 

The Expositor for September contains the 
conclusion of M. Godet’s study on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, Prof. Strack’s paper 
on the origin of the recent revision of Luther’s 
Bible, Dr. Cheyne’s brief study on the Sodom 
narrative in Gen. xviii.-xix., Prof. Massie’s 
exegetical study on 1 Cot. xi. 23, and Prof. 
Driver’s notes on the Revised Version of 
Leviticus and Numbers (very full, and valuable 
for the history of exegesis). Prof. Kirkpatrick 
surveys, with an eye to the needs of the 
genuine student, recent English literature on 
the Old Testament; “E” notices the recent 
translation of Schrader’s famous “ K. A. T.”; 
and two excellent specimens of that too abun¬ 
dant, but necessary, article, “ homiletical exe¬ 
gesis,” are given by Dr. Maclaren and Dr. A. 
Whyte respectively. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift tor September 
opens with a reply to Dr. Konig’s Offenbarxmgs- 
begriff des A. Testaments, by Dr. Kuonen; a 
translation of the Didache, with a collation of 
various interpretations of difficult passages in 
the notes, by Dr. Meyboom; a laudatory notice 
of Schmidt on Thessalonians, by Dr. Frins; 
and a review, by Dr. Scheffer, of a Dutch liberal 
reading-book for well-educated children, by 
Dr. Braining. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “ MEMOIRS OF DOHA OREENWELL.” 

Buekhurat Hill, Essex : Sept. S, 1888 . 

Will you allow me to make some explanations 
with respect to Mr. Noble’s review of my 
book— Memoirs of Dora Gremwell t I venture 
to say that I strove to be careful and accurate, 
and twenty years’experience in journalism—in¬ 
volving constant occupation as a reviewer— 
Bhould, in some measure, have preserved me from 
the errors with which I am charged, if not, in¬ 
deed, from the defects which Mr. Noble b« 
not done me the favour of pointing out in 
detail. 

My information concerning Golbourne was 
derived from Mr. Alan Green well, and from a 
lady who is a native of Lancashire; and who, 
as I have said in my hook, “ still lives at 
Golbourne.” These were my authorities for the 
spelling of the name. 

The charge as to an “extraordinary error 
made concerning a matter of simple fact,” is a 
piece of pure imagination on the part of your 
reviewer. Mr. Greenwell was Rector of Gol- 
bourne from 1849 to 1854. Eleven years after 
that time he became (in 1865) Vicar of St. 
James-tbe-Great, in Haydock, which position 
he held until 1869. Mr. Noble will easily 
believe that I have “an unpleasant impres¬ 
sion ” of his carelessness, which, I suppose, is 
sufficient to account for his “extraordinary 
error.” A reference to the clerical directories 
would have prevented it. 

William Doblutg. 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFIED OPHELIA.” 

London: September T, 1888. 

“To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the 
most beautified Ophelia ” (“ Hamlet,” Act ii. 
So. 2, line 109). So runs the superscription of 
Hamlet's letter, in which, notwithstanding 
Folonius’s remark, “That’s an ill phrase, a 
vile phrase, ‘beautified’ is a vile phrase,” it 
has been very commonly held, from the time of 
Theobald, and probably earlier, that “beauti¬ 
fied” was intended by Hamlet to represent 
“ beautiful.” This meaning, it is alleged, was 
quite in accordance with the usage of the time. 
This, or something to the like effect, may be 
found in a succession of commentaries and 
dictionaries. But whether this be so or not, 
and if “ beautified ” standing without adjuncts 
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was ever need to denote “ beautiful,” it may 
be safely asserted that evidence which has been 
adduced in proof altogether fails to establish 
the position. Thus the assortion is said to 
have originated with Steevens that an example 
is to be found in the Dedication prefixed to 
Nash’s Christ'i Teares over Ierusalem. This 
alleged example has been adduced again and 
again ; and it is endorsed by the editors of the 
Clarendon Press “Hamlet,” who explain the 
word “beautified," “endowed with beauty. 
Our author has used this ill and vile phrase 
again in ' Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ iv. 1, 55. 
And, as Steevens remarks, Nash dedicated his 
Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem (1594) ‘ to the 
most beautified lady, the ladv Elisabeth 
Carey.’ ” I was induced very lately to inspect 
a copy of Nash’s book in the British Museum, 
and I found that the dedication really was, 

“ To the most honored and vertuous beautified 
ladie, the Ladie Elizabeth Carey.” The inser¬ 
tion of the word “vertuous” makes a very 
great difference. This word is clearly used 
adverbially (<•/. Abbott’s Shakespearian Gram¬ 
mar, §§ l, 23); and thus "vertuousbeautified” 
baa the meaning, “ beautified ” (or, as we should 
say, adorned) “ with virtues.” And this accords 
with what is stated in the Dedication—“The 
world hath renowned you for religion, bounti- 
hood, modestie, and sobrietie.” Nares’s Glos¬ 
sary (ed. 1859) gives another alleged example: 

“ ‘ To the most beautified lady, the lady Anne 
Glemnham,’ R. L. inscribes his Diella, consisting 
of poems and sonnets, 1696.” * Here again a 
reference to the original gives us, “To the 
most worthily honoured, ana vertuous beauti¬ 
fied Lady, the Ladie Anne Glemnham,” eto.; 
and the word “ vertuous ” agrees with what 
immediately follows, “Madam your many 
honourable vertues,” Ac. The plaoe above cited 
from the “ Two Gentleman of Verona,” “ Seeing 
you are beautified with goodly shape,” is really 
not at all to the point, as “beautified” does not 
stand alone. And the same may be said of 
various other examples, in which a person is 
said to be “ beautified,” or made beautiful, by 
particular endowments. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that Polonius understands the 
word rightly as applied to his daughter. Hamlet 
meant that she was made beautiful externally, 
though within repulsive, on account of the moral 
corruption and putridity which, in Hamlet’s view, 
characterised mankind. This extremely pessi¬ 
mistic view is in accordance with a good many 
other things in the play, and among them, no¬ 
tably, the words (Act ii., Sc. 2, line 180 seq.), 
“ For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a good, kissing carrion,—Have you a 
daughter—Let her not walk i’ the Bun,” &c. The 
fact is that, with regard to the character and 
condition of mankind, the play is throughout 
deeply pessimistic; and the word “ beautified ” 
is in accordance with this pessimism. This I 
endeavoured to show in an essay published 
more than ten years ago, The Philosophy of 
‘ ‘ Hamlet ” (Lond. 1874).+ 

And here I may perhaps append a remark 
with respect to an article by Emile de Laveleye, 
in the August number of the Contemporary 
Review, entitled “ Pessimism on the Stage.— 
‘ Hamlet.’ ” M. de Laveleye states that his 
article is intended “ to explain Hamlet' 
character from a sociological standpoint.” From 
such an introduction a novel view of the play 
might have been expected; but the main up¬ 
shot of the whole is that the play is exceedingly 
pessimistic, with a “pessimism darker than 
Schopenhauer’s.” The ruling “ sociological “ 


element is not easy to discern; and I fail to see 
that any real advance is made on my essay 
above mentioned. There is, indeed, a somewhat 
remarkable correspondence between a consider¬ 
able part of the Contemporary article and what 
I had previously said. M. de Laveleye has not 
made any acknowledgment of indebtedness, 
though ho had evidently been making researches 
into the literature of “ Hamlet,” and it maybe 
reasonably supposed that he had some acquaint¬ 
ance with my essay, if not in its original form, 
at least in the full abstract of the first part of it 
given by Furness in his Variorum “ Hamlet." As 
to the “ sociology ” of the article, I have 
omitted to state that M. de Laveleye does assert 
that Shakspere would not have agreed with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. This I can readily 
believe, for Shakspere had far too deep an 
acquaintance with the world and mankind to 
expect any sort of millennium from ‘ ‘ natural 
selection ” and “ leaving things alone.” 

Thomas Tyler. 


•The dedication is, however, signed by the 
publisher, Henry Olney. 

t That extremely pessimistic play, “ Troilus and 
Oresaida,” which was probably written about the 
same time as “ Hamlet,” furnishes a remarkable 
illustration of the word “ beautified” (Actv. Sc. 9) 
“ Most putrefied core, so fair without.” 


the practice in question was, not divine dis¬ 
pleasure, but suicide by starvation. 

Whitley Stokes. 


Beohtenia, Bare: Sept. 4,18S5. 
The passage in Aristotle’s Politics referred to 
by Prof. Ridgeway (Academy, August 29) has 
been already cited by Sanpere y Miguel in 
well-illustrated “ Contribucion al Estudio de 
los Monumentos Ibericos ” in the Revista de 
Ciencias Historicas, p. 509, tomo ii., 1881. A 
pencilled note which I wrote at the time runs 
thus: Politico Aristotelis, Lib. to. xi., fri 3i 
Itph xarh ri/s X‘l ) P av drai rtvcmnira ri pJkr Stoit ri 
SI fipatnv. I have no means of referring to the 
original here, and cannot remember the con¬ 
text ; but I suppose I considered the passage 
in some way corroborative. The edition used 
would be that of Didot’s Bibliotheca Graeca. 

Wentworth Webster. 


8ITTINQ DHARNA. 

London: Sept. 8, 1885. 

One of the most curious practices in India is 
that still followed in Native states * by a Brah¬ 
man creditor to compel payment of his debt, 
and called in Hindi dharna “detention,” and 
in Sanskrit dcharita “ customary proceeding,” 
or prdyopavecana, “ sitting down to die by 
hunger.” This procedure has long since been 
identified with the practice of “ fasting upon ” 
(troscud for) a debtor to God or man, which is 
so frequently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehon Laws, and which seems to have been 
imitated by the Irish ecclesiastics. Thus, in 
the Tripartite Life, St. Patrick “ fasts upon ” 
the merciless chief Trian, to compel him to 
have pity on his slaves. So, according to the 
notes on Fiacc’s hymn in the Franciscan Liber 
Hymnorum, 88. Germanus and Patrick “ fast 
upon ” the citizens of Auxerre, when they were 
infected by the Pelagian heresy. So the same 
Germanus and the clerics of Britain fast for 
three days upon the sinful Gortigem ( Lebor na 
hUidre, 4a). So, according to the same MS., 
fol. 116, Ctimmine of Inis Celtra “ fasts upon” 
King Gdare, who had outraged that saint. 

As to what jurists call the “ sanction ” of 
this practice—that is, the evil probably in¬ 
curred in case of disobedience to the command 
implied in it—the theory now current in India, 
ana adopted by Sir Henry Maine, in his Early 
History of Institutions, is that the person fasted 
upon incurs divine displeasure if he lets the 
faster die. But in India, according to Lord 
Teignmouth (Maine, ubi supra, p. 299), “ by the 
rigour of the etiquette, the unfortunate object 
of his [the Brahman’s] arrest ought to fast also, 
and thus they both remain till the institutor of 
the dharna obtains satisfaction.” 

Now, in a MS. in the Bodleian, Rawl. B. 512 
fol. 108,t, there is a Middle-Irish legend which 
tells how St. Patrick “fasted upon” Loegaire 
the unbelieving overking of Ireland. Loegaire’ 
pions queen declares that she will not eat any¬ 
thing while Patrick is fasting. Her son Enna 
seeks for food. “ It is not fitting for thee, 
says his mother, “ to eat food whilst Patriok 
is fasting upon you.” The child persists in 
eating, is choked by a bit of a boiled wether, 
and is ultimately brought to life by the saint 
and the Archangel Michael. 

It would seem, from this story, that in Ire¬ 
land the wife and children of the debtor and, 
d fortiori, the debtor himself, had to fast so 
long as the creditor fasted. 

It thus appears probable that in India, as 
well as in Ireland, the primeval “ sanction ” of 


STONE CIRCLES. 


MB. J. CAMPBELL SMITH. 

Tendring Reotory, Colchester: Sept. 6, 1886. 

In the Academy for September 5, p. 149, 
notice the statement that “its author 
(J. Campbell Smith) has been appointed sheriff 
of the important and busy city of Dundee.” 
But, while in Scotland in July, I read an inter¬ 
esting obituary notice of Sheriff Smith in the 
Scotsman. His remarkable character and pro¬ 
fessional and literary life were well described. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


* It has been stopped in British India, 
1861, by a section of the Penal Code. 


sinoe 


SCIENCE. 

Si-Yu-Ki; or, Buddhist Records of the West¬ 
ern World. Translated from the Chinese 
of Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 629) by Samuel Beal. 
In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 

The silence of Indian writers on matters of 
history has often been commented upon, and 
not seldom in exaggerated terms. The fact 
really is that it is only a very few parts of 
the world of which we have any connected 
history at all; and that among even those 
exceptional cases India comes by no means 
at the bottom of the list in respect of the 
number and value of the historical datawhioh 
its literature affords. The current error has 
arisen from the habit of looking too exclu¬ 
sively at the history of the strip of country 
bordering on the Mediterranean from Rome 
round to Alexandria—a strip of country 
which, with the occasional addition of the 
banks of the Euphrates, is so often referred 
to by not unlearned Western writers as “ the 
world.” Of that region only have we his¬ 
torical records which surpass, either in the 
duration of time which they cover or in ex¬ 
actitude of detail, the so much decried his¬ 
torical records of India. It is no doubt true 
that there is a want of dates in the Sanskrit 
portion of Indian literature. But arid lists 
of kings and dynasties do not make the history 
of a people; and in the history of India it is 
the data derived from Buddhist sources which 
are of especial importance. These are, for 
the most part, still buried in MSS., and 
neither our universities nor the Indian 
Government seem to consider Buddhist studies 
worthy of the slightest support or recognition. 
Meanwhile, however, foreign scholars, and a 
few Englishmen who happen to have some 
leisure hours at their command, have been 
gathering some goodly handfuls of the uncut 
harvest m that field. Mr. Beal especially, 
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with untiring self-sacrifice in the cause of 
research, has for many years devoted such 
time as he could snatch from other and more 
imperative duties to the study of one par¬ 
ticular comer of the field, so remote and 
difficult of access that almost no one but 
himself has ventured into it. 

Of the results of his work the present 
volumes will probably be found to be of the 
greatest permanent value. The travels of 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims refer to times 
for which we have no Buddhist information 
of a literary kind—at least as yet—from the 
Indian side, and they give us information of 
a kind that we are not likely to get from 
any source not Buddhist. 

That information is chiefly of three kinds. 
In the first place we have described to us the 
many places of pilgrimage or special sanctity, 
not only in the Buddhist holy land, but 
throughout India and Ceylon. All this part 
of the account of the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrims is of the greatest archaeological 
value. It forms the basis of most of the 
best work that has been done towards a re¬ 
construction of the ancient geography of 
India. Incidentally it throws considerable 
light on the political divisions and royal 
houses of the time. And a good deal—though 
not so much as one could wish—can be 
gathered as to the more important question of 
the social condition, the habits of life, and 
the modes of thought, of the great masses of 
the people. 

In the second place we have a fairly com¬ 
plete account of the condition and distribution 
of the Buddhist order of mendicant brothers, 
with a number of details—varying in each 
locality in completeness and accuracy—as to 
the school’s into which the order was divided, 
and the literature current among them. These 
details are, for the most part, confined to the 
names of the schools, the titles of books, and 
the names of some of the principal leaders or 
most famous authors. Very little, almost 
nothing, is told us of the opinions by which 
the various schools were divided one from 
the other, or of the contents of the books that 
are mentioned. Wo learn a number of facts 
as to the outward condition of the order: 
nothing, or next to nothing, of the Buddhism 
of the time, of the ethical or religious beliefs 
of the Buddhists then living in India. 

In the third place we have a great number 
of the local legends or stories by which the 
sanctity of the various places of pilgrimage 
was supported. Most of these legends 
naturally relate to incidents, or supposed 
incidents, in the life of Gotama the Buddha, 
either in his last, or in one or other of his 
many previous births. They occupy, un¬ 
fortunately, the greater portion of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s work. They have, of course, no value 
as evidence of what did actually occur a 
thousand years or more before; but only of 
what the local Buddhists, at the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, supposed to have 
occurred. To point out so obvious a truism 
would seem unnecessary were it not clear, 
both from notes to the present translation 
and also from remarks made in the reports of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, that the 
truism has been frequently overlooked. 

The historical criticism in the notes by 
which Mr. Beal elucidates his text is alto¬ 
gether of the oddest kind, and there is a 


marked absence of what would be most useful— 
namely, references to the earlier authorities. 
A comparison of these would have saved the 
translator from several curious mistakes, and 
have assisted him in understanding obscure 
expressions. Thus, at vol. ii., p. 35, “ a four 
years' ” ought to be “ a four month? novitiate,” 
as is clear from the Book of the Ore it Decease, 
v. 64. It is inconceivable that Hiuen Tsiang 
can have made so great a blunder in one of 
the best known rules of his order. Other 
mistakes of a similar kind are: chief minister 
(p. 21), the two dragons on p. 24, Prabhdpala 
for Jotipdla (p. 48, see Buddhist Birth Stories, 
p. 12), Mahd for Makhd (p. 74, see Buddhist 
Birth Stories, p. 186), Sdla for Sdlha {ibid, 
see Cullavagga, xii., 2, 7). The doubt ex¬ 
pressed in the note on p. 38 is solved by the 
Book of the Great Decease, vi. 20, and that 
expressed in the note on p. 193 by a reference 
to Mahdvagga, v. 13, 13, where the right 
reading, “ Kajangala,” occurs. 

These instances are, perhaps, sufficient to 
show the importance, for the correct transla¬ 
tion of Chinese Buddhist authors, of a 
comparison of those older records from 
which their Buddhism was derived. There 
are also several passages in the present trans¬ 
lation where the meaning is so obscure that 
it seems scarcely possible that the version 
should be correct. Sometimes a knowledge 
of Buddhism will enable the reader to divine 
what is meant. But not unfrequently the 
puzzle must be left for future correction. 
Men “ possessed of the three enlightenments ” 
(vol. ii., p. 75) stands evidently for a Chinese 
equivalent to the Pali Tevijjd, “having the 
threefold knowledge.” But what “Arahats 
of independent power ” may mean it is im¬ 
possible to guess. Independent of what? 
So at p. 162 we are told that the reason for 
holding the First Council, after the death 
of the Buddha was because the Arahats 
“ were cleaving to (the idea of) their 
Nirvana.” What this means, or what it can 
have had to do with holding a counoil for the 
rehearsal of the canon, it is difficult to 
see. I can, however, suggest a solution. 
Hiuen Tsiang intends, no doubt, to refer to 
the feelings of the Arahats at the Buddha’s 
death, as described in the Book of the Great 
Decease, vi. 19. That description recurs in 
the first section of the canonical account of 
the First Council ( Cullavagga , xi. 1, 1), and 
would very appropriately be referred to by 
the learned Hiuen Tsiang at the commence¬ 
ment of his own account of it. But his 
words, as they appear in English, cannot be 
so understood. 

Again, atp. 173 the version runs, “Persons 
afflicted with children’s complaints, coming 
here and turning round religiously, are mostly 
healed.” On the first clause of this odd 
sentence Mr. Beal has a note suggesting 
another rendering which would certainly give 
a more intelligible sense. But the second 
clause surely requires alteration also. Instead 
of “ turning round religiously,” the meaning 
must be “ walking reverently round (the 
relic)," the Chinese expression being doubt¬ 
less the equivalent of the Pali padakkhinam 
katvd. 

If Mr. Beal had consulted the older account 
of Sariputta’s conversion he would have 
avoided another mistake. When Sariputta 
came to the Buddha, and asked for admission 


into the order, the reply was, “ Welcome! 0 
Bhikkhu.” By thus addressing him as a 
Bhikkhu, the Buddha ipso facto recognised 
him as a member of the order. He was 
thereby ordained. It was this well-known 
tradition regarding the most famous of the 
first disciples which Hiuen Tsiang intends to 
repeat. But the English translation runs, 
“ Having heard these words, he was forthwith 
ordained" —a rendering which just misses the 
very point of the narrative.. 

In a number of small derails of this kind the 
present translation will require amendment in 
future editions. Even as it stands, however, 
it shows a considerable advance on Julieu’s 
Frenoh version, and is really indispensable to 
every student of Indian history. Its value is 
much enhanced by a very full and accurate 
Index, drawn up by Dr. Burgess; and we are 
glad to see that Mr. Beal contemplates the 
completion of the work by a translation of 
the Life of Hiuen Tsiang. 

It is impossible to read afresh these records 
of Western countries without being struck by 
the evident sincerity and enthusiasm of these 
old Eastern scholars. “Never,” says Mr. 
Beal in his Preface, 

“ did more devoted pilgrims leave their native 
country to encounter the perils of travel in 
foreign and distant lands: never did disciples 
more ardently desire to gaze on the sacred 
vestiges of their religion; never did men endure 
greater sufferings by desert, mountain, aud sea 
than these simple-minded earnest Buddhist 
monks. And that such courage, religious 
devotion, and power of endurance should be 
exhibited by men so sluggish (as we think) in 
their very nature as the Chinese—this is very 
surprising, and may, perhaps, arouse some con¬ 
sideration.” 

T. W. RHT8-DAVID8. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The Science of Agriculture. By F. J. Lloyd. 
(Longmans.) It would be easy to quarrel with 
the title of this book ; we have the more un¬ 
palatable task of objecting to its substance. A 
fair acquaintance with the principle of chemistry, 
and with the methods of chemical analysis does 
not suffice for the task which Mr. Lloyd has 
undertaken. The sciences which serve to ex¬ 
plain the successes and the failures of the art 
of agriculture and to suggest improvements in 
its future practice are many. Geology and 
mineralogy, physics, and animal and vegetable 
physiology, are not the least of these. The 
time has gone by when a heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of observations and figures from old 
and well-known agricultural text-books can do 
duty for a treatise on the sciences underlying the 
cultivation of the land, and the roaringand feed¬ 
ing of stock. The experiments and arguments of 
Davy, De Saussure, and Liebig, as well as those 
of other early writers in the same department, 
will remain of value even when their fig'ures 
are found to be inexact and their conclusions 
unsound. But in the presence of the vast 
accumulations of more accurate and more com¬ 
plete researches which have recently been made 
in Germany, in France, and even in England, 
no text-book following the same lines as 
Anderson’s Agricultural Chemistry, or John¬ 
ston’s corresponding volume can be regarded 
as an adequate exposition of our present know¬ 
ledge. Wherever Mr. Lloyd has taken his 
materials from Lawes and Gilbert, from Charles 
Darwin, and from other sound and recent 
investigators, he has done well. But ,he has 
missed so much valuable information that he 
might have incorporated from the German Year- 
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book of Agricultural Chemistry, from the Annalea 
Agronomiquea of DehfSrain, and from similar 
sources, that his book is amost imperfect one after 
all. His geology and vegetable physiology are, 
moreover, often at fault. Although writing 
for English farmers he gives analyses of soil¬ 
forming minerals (p. 20) which are without 
exception foreign, and which for the most part 
are not typical examples. He tells us (p. 64) that 
the interstitial air of soils contains from 30 to 
60 per cent, of carbon dioxide, although in 
reality the minimum is frequently much lower 
than 30. On the same page he states the per¬ 
centage of this gas in the normal atmosphere 
to be - 4 when it should be given as ’03. In the 
chapter on “ the chemistry and physiology of 
plant-life,” we find many loose and inaccurate 
statements. Is Mr. Lloyd quite sure (p. 216) 
that the yeast plant will flourish and multiply 
in water containing nothing but purely in¬ 
organic chemical compounds and carbonic acid ? 
Is phosphorus (p. 223) an essential constituent 
of the albuminoids ? Does starch ever occur 
(p. 220) in turnips P Is it possible to assert 
now-a-days that lignin (p. 221) is chemically 
almost the same as cellulose P What is meant 
by speaking (foe. cit.) of the living membrane 
of vegetable cells being cellulose P It is sur¬ 
prising to learn (p. 229) that “sugar, being 
soluble, can traverse the intercellular spaces ” 
of a plant. We were not aware that plants 
having no chlorophyll “ invariably live on the 
juices of some plant having chlorophyll—that 
is to say, they are parasites, e.g., mistletoe." 
But it is needless to cite further proofs of the 
erroneous teaching in this nice-looking but 
unsatisfactory volume. Mr. Lloyd called in 
the aid of an agricultural friend to help him in 
matters pertaining to practical farming. It 
would have been well for him to have secured 
the help of a sound botanist and a practised 
geologist. Finally, we must call attention to a 
statement in the author’s Preface in which he 
announces that the analyses, which necessarily 
form the basis of much of the subject-matter, 
were, if not otherwise stated, made by himself. 
Mr. Lloyd is not sufficiently careful in giving 
his authorities, whether they be the authors of 
original memoirs or of such well-known text¬ 
books as S. W. Johnson’s How Cropa Grow and 
How Cropa Feed, or Dana’s Mineralogy, But the 
omission to name Thaulow, Bose, Bammelsberg, 
and Smith and Brush as the analysts of the 
minerals tabulated on p. 20 is positively mis¬ 
leading in the presence of the prefatory state¬ 
ment which we have quoted above. 

The Birda of Lancashire. By F. S. Mitchell. 
Illustrated by J. G. Keulemans, Victor Prout, 
&c. (J. Van Voorst.) Lancashire is fortunate 
in its faunist. This volume is a chapter in 
ornithology which wanted an expounder. Mr. 
Mitchell has herein shown how much advance 
in science may be made by careful observation 
even in an unpromising district. His remarks 
on each of the 256 species which are known, or 
have been said to occur, in his county (falsely, 
as we think, with regard to the swallow-tailed 
kite) are all worthy of record in ornithological 
literature. County faunas seldom deserve such 
praise. His chapter entitled “Introductory” 
will repay careful perusal, for in it he touches 
with a master’s hand on many subjects which 
still require elucidation. If space allowed, we 
should like to quote several passages from it to 
substantiate our approval, and to advance 
thereby the general knowledge of bird life. 
No British ornithologist’s library can afford to 
be without Mr. Mitchell’s book: it gives so 
much information unattainable elsewhere. The 
diagram and description of clap-nets, for 
example, leave nothing to be desired. The 
accounts of duck-decoying, hackneyed though 
the subject is, find no parallel in literature, 
whether we regard the terse description or the 
beautiful illustrations. These latter are perfect 


gems of wood-outting. Two birds new to the 
British list, as hitherto accepted, namely, the 
black-throated wheatear and the wall-creeper, 
are portrayed by Mr. Keulemans in his inimit¬ 
able manner, and in the most lifelike way, in 
coloured lithographs. One of the distinguishing 
features of the book is its careful identification 
and commemoration of the local names of birds, 
every one of which seems to find a place in the 
index. A map of the county familiarises 
strangers with the chief landmarks and char¬ 
acteristics of the locality. Indeed the whole 
work is a model of what a county fauna should 
be. As a contribution to ornithological litera¬ 
ture, the book merits a cognisance far wider 
than its local scope would indicate. 

The Houae Sparrow. (W. Wesley.) This 
little book contains an ornithologist’s account 
of the sparrow, by Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun.; an 
excellent history of the bird’s habits, by “a 
friend of the farmers,” Col. C. Bussell; a 
short criticism of Prof. Newton’s remarks in the 
last edition of Yarrell ; a note on the bird from 
a culinary point of view; a reprint of Dr. 
Elliott Coues’ arraignment of its ways in 
America, together with extracts from his biblio¬ 
graphy of the subject; and an amusing resume 
of its ethics by Olive Thome Miller. It is hard 
for a lover of birds to approach “ the sparrow 
question.” Sparrows are found to do more 
harm than snakes or tigers. Nature’s thieves 
and vagabonds they are. This is the verdict of 
the book before us, as it is of everyone who 
investigates the matter. They drive away 
birds which would do more good, and little, if 
any, harm; for every noxious insect they 
destroy, they consume more com than one likes 
to calculate. A Cheshire farmer, indeed, 
estimates the loss to England due to the 
depredations of sparrows at £770,094 in a year, 
and this loss is on the increase. No amount of 
sensationalism can find any countervailing 
advantage. The careful and long-continued 
experiments of CoL Bussell in Essex’ show 
that sparrows do unmitigated mischief; and 
the experience of our colonies and of the 
Americans, confirms the fact beyond cavil. 
There is really nothing left to be said for the 
sparrow. He carries destruction with him 
wherever he goes, and leaves devastation to 
mark his increase. From every point of view, 
he must be looked upon as the enemy of man. 
Either he must give way to us, or we to him; 
and just now his power is such that he seems 
in a fair way to become here, as he has already 
become in Australia, a factor in politics. The 
Colorado beetle can never commit such ravages 
as the sparrow is certain to do wherever he is 
allowed to go on unchecked. Love him as we may 
for his personality, he ought everywhere to be 
exterminated with the utmost rigour, for there 
is no limit—in the course of nature—either to 
his reproduotiveness or to the mischief which he 
causes. We in England have little conception 
of the scourge he has proved to be wherever he 
has been naturalised in foreign lands. It is none 
too soon to have the question put before us 
so clearly as it is in the present volume, for 
every day its importance must become greater. 
Civilisation has a baneful bar to its progress in 
the apparently inevitable increase of the hence¬ 
forth to be execrated “ Philip Sparrow.” 

Sixth Report on the Migration of Birds. (West, 
Newman & Co.) Twice as thick as usual, and 
illustrated with a useful coloured map of the 
lighthouses round our islands, this Beport 
bristles with facts not merely for the ornitholo¬ 
gist, but also for every lover of birds. The 
observers at the different lighthouse stations 
are becoming more skilled year by year, while 
the committee which examines and tabulates 
their returns, and which was reappointed by 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Montreal last year, abates nothing 


of its diligence. Many ourious movements of 
birds, and much that is unexpected and won¬ 
derful in their partial migrations, have thus 
been tracked out, if the reasons of these journeys 
are as yet obscure and often apparently capri¬ 
cious. Mr. Harvie Brown, however, is able to 
connect the great accumulation of ice along the 
west coast of Spitsbergen in 1884 with the 
movement of the smaller forms of oceanic life 
known as “ whale food ” into more temperate 
seas. Vast shoals of fish pursued these organ¬ 
isms. Thus sprats (or “ garviea ”) were very 
numerous along the east coasts of Scotland last 
year, and they in their turn were followed into 
our seas by enormous flocks of gulls and other 
sea-fowl. The stock-dove is found to be ex¬ 
tending its range along the north-east of Scot¬ 
land. Mr. Coraeaux points out the very large 
number of blackbirds which crossed from our 
coasts to the Continent, and vice versa, during 
the autumn of 1884. That rare bird, the 
Arctic bluethroat, came over to our English 
shores in considerable numbers between Sep¬ 
tember 8 and 16, from eighty to a hundred 
having been seen at one locality on the Norfolk 
coast on the 12th. The bird which is rapidly 
losing its character with ornithologists, owing 
to its destructiveness to grain and fruits, the 
common sparrow, immigrated in large numbers 
from the Continent during October. A black 
redstart was seen at Pentland Skerries on 
March 31. A good deal of senseless shooting 
still goes on ; and Mr. Harvie Brown very 
properly reprehends a man who actually sent 
some thirty or forty dead eider ducks and 
drakes to an Edinburgh bird-stuffer in Feb¬ 
ruary which had been shot by him in the 
Orkneys. A very suggestive history is given 
of a swallow taken at the Bell-Bock Light¬ 
house on March 13, and the lengthy sleep in 
which it indulged. This relation would have 
charmed Gilbert White, who was ever on the 
look out to support his theory of hibernation 
among the Hirundinidae. These facts, selected 
at random, show how valuable is the report of 
the migration committee. We cannot but 
wish success to these bearers of the latest news 
to us from Cloudcuckooland, only suggesting 
that here and there a little more condensing 
might be advantageous for the future. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada. Yol. I. (Montreal: Daw¬ 
son Brothers.) Bather more than three years 
ago the Marquis of Lome, who was then 
Governor-General of Canada, invited a few 
men of culture to meet in Montreal, with the 
view of founding an organisation for the pro¬ 
motion of literary and scientific studies through¬ 
out the dominion. From this beginning arose 
the society which has since become known as 
the “Boyal Society of Canada.” Its object 
is not simply to hold meetings at which papers 
may be read and discussed; but it aims also at 
establishing a National Museum of Natural 
Histoiy, in which all the provinces and territories 
of British North America shall be adequately 
represented. After the Society had been in 
existence for two sessions, a sufficient number 
of papers had accumulated to justify the selec¬ 
tion of a series for publication. The young 
society is to be heartily congratulated on having 
started its publications with so imposing a 
volume as that which now lies before us. The 
early part of the volume, containing papers on 
French literature and history, is printed in 
French; while the rest is in English. Among 
the more generally interesting papers may be 
mentioned one by Dr. Daniel Wilson, in which 
he discusses in a masterly way the subject of 
Prehistoric Man in America. Of the various 
branches of science represented in this volume, 
geology appears to dominate; and among the 
contributors of geological papers we notice 
Sir J. W. Dawson, the first president of the 
society; Mr. Selwyn, the Director of tile Geo- 
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logical Survey of Canada; and, more prolific 
than any other contributor, Dr. Sterry Hunt. 
In a paper on “ The Geological History of 
Serpentines,” Dr. Sterry Hunt developes views 
which are not likely to be generally accepted by 
geologists in this country, though wo fully 
admit the ability with which he conducts his 
main argument, which is directed to prove the 
aqueous origin of serpentine—a subject which 
we may leave him to discuss with Prof. 
Bonney. 

Einfiihrung in die Gesteinslehrc; ein Leitfaden 
fur den akademischen Unterricht und zum 
Selbststudium. Von A. von Lasaulx. (Breslau: 
Trewendt.) Dr. Von Lasaulx, the distinguished 
rofessor of geology in tho University of Bonn, 
aving felt the need of an elementary text¬ 
book on petrology for the use of his own 
students, has been led to prepare the neat little 
volume which has just been issued from Breslau. 
The study of rocks has of late years undergone 
extraordinary development, especially in Ger¬ 
many ; new methods of research have been 
introduced, and the old treatises have become 
almost useless. To meet the wants of the 
rising school of petrographers several text¬ 
books have already appeared; and among them 
Prof. Von Lasaulx’s work, though small, is 
entitled to an honourable place. It is a book 
intended for serious study, offering the student 
a wealth of information without waste of words. 
The characters of all the important rock-form¬ 
ing minerals and of the principal species and 
varieties of rocks are concisely described, while 
much attention is devoted to their microscopic 
structure. The microscope, indeed, occupies in 
the new petrology a position which is almost 
supreme; and no cautious petrologist nowadays 
ventures to name a specimen of rock until he 
has resolved it into its mineral constituents by 
means of this instrument. One of the most 
useful features in Von Lasaulx’s book is a 
classified bibliography, which serves to guide 
the student to original sources of information 
on any special branch of petrology. It is 
rather a pity that the book is not furnished 
with illustrations; but the author probably 
intended that the student, instead of relying 
upon pictures, should be brought into direct 
contact with the actual minerals and rocks. 


OBITUARY. 

Selmab StEBEET, one of the best known map- 
engravers of our time,'died a few days ago 
upon the steamship while returning home from 
America. The best official maps of the Union 
are from his hand, as are also the finest 
“Bliitter” of the Prussian General-staff. His 
plan of Hamburg is reputed to be the largest of 
all extant plans of cities. It is a strange 
coincidence that his only brother, the painter, 
should have died on the very same day at 
Godesberg on the Bhine. 

The death of the Dutch African traveller, 
D. D. Beth, is reported from Mossamedes. For 
the last half-year he has been journeying in the 
southern part of the Portuguese possessions, in 
the neighbourhood of Benguella and Mossa¬ 
medes. It was his intention to start upon an 
exploration of the Cumene, and then press for¬ 
ward in an easterly direction to the Zambesi. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANCIENT UNITS OF LINEAR MEASURE. 

in. 

Pelasgic. —Dr. Schliemann, in his Troja, p. 
66, speaking of the Acropolis of the second city 
at Hassarlik, says: 

“ These towers stood approximately at equal 


distances of a little more than fifty metres (= 164 
English feet); in which measure we must certainly 
recognise the number of 100 ancient Trojan 
cubits, though the precise length of the Trojan 
cubit is unknown to us [«.»., to Dr. Dorpfeld and 
himself]. From the analogy of the oriental and 
Egyptian cubit, it may, however, be fixed at a 
little more than 0*50 metres. I call particular 
attention to the fact that on this computation the 
gate RC and FH is exactly 10 cubits broad; and 
the veiiibulum of the edifice A precisely 20 cubits 
both in length and breadth.” 

Dorpfeld gives one of the old Assyrian 
cubits as 0 - 50 metres = 19*7 inches, and Petrie 
an Eastern Mediterranean one as 19*96, so 
that either of these are here probably more 
applicable than the nearest Egyptian cubits, 
given by Petrie as 18*92 and 20*03. 

I have collected about twenty-five of the 
best ancient Trojan measures I can obtain from 
Dr. Schliemann’s works on Troy, and, having 
reduced them to English feet and inches, I 
have obtained a remarkably well-marked cubit 
of 19*65 inches; intermediate as between 
Dbrpfeld’s and Petrie’s. It is interesting, 
however, that from thirteen measures of archaic 
tombs at Spata in Attica, as given by Dr. 
Schliemann in his Troja, p. Ill, I also get, 
very satisfactorily, a cubit of precisely the 
same length as this old Trojan one; and from 
eight measures from Tiryns (see Mycenae Tiryns, 
chap, i.), also an exactly similar cubit! These 
buildings must date back from 800 to 1200 
B.C., and are all more or less eyclopean in 
character; and may be all included in the 
term Felasgic. Still more interesting would 
appear to be the fact that from an examination 
of nearly seventy of the best measures given 
by Dr. Schliemann, taken during his excava¬ 
tions at the ancient Acropolis of Mycenae, the 
precise same cubit of 19*86 again is clearly 
obtainable. 

From an examination of the measures, some 
seventy in number, of Etruscan tombs, as given 
by Dennis in his Cities and Cemetries of Etruria, 
it is very evident that this same cubit of 19*85 
must also have been employed. It is, I 
believe, usual to include tinder Pelasgic a good 
deal of the archaic Etruscan architecture; and 
this remarkable persistency of the same unit 
of measure goes much to show an intimate 
connexion with ancient Greece and Asia 
Minor. 

I have, as yet, not been able to obtain 
measures of Lycian and Lydian tombs to carry 
on the further examination of this part of the 
subject. This cubit of 19*85 must have had 
some connexion originally with the Assyrian. 
In my first letter to the Academy I showed 
that the Hittite foot was probably = 12? 
English inches, probably derived from an old 
Babylonian cubit of *533 metre = 21 inches, 
and also, very probably, connected with the 
Olympic foot of a similar derivation. This 
Pelasgic cubit was probably more nearly con¬ 
nected with the old Assyrian cubit of 19*7, first 
described by Dorpfeld. 

As Mr. Petrie, however, in his Inductive 
Metrology, gives the Pelasgic and eyclopean 
unit of measure, especially as applied to 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and Etruscan tombs, to be 
a foot of about V (see pp. 85, 89, and 93) = 11*60, 
“ as most free from Roman influence, and the 
same as the ancient Greek foot of sixteen 
Egyptian digits,” I here append in a short 
table some thirty-seven selected measures from 
the buildings of Troy, Spata, Tiryns, Mycenae, 
and Etruria, showing, I think, that the cubit 
unit of 19*85 inches is preferable to a foot unit 
of 11*60. These reductions are made by the 
slide-rule, with sufficient accuracy for all prac¬ 
tical purposes. Some little allowance must 
generally be made in the exactitude of most 
given measures of ruined buildings; but gene¬ 
rally an error of two or three per cent on either 
side will be sufficient. 
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According to Mr. Petrie’s Pelasgic unit of 
11 *6 inches: 

3*4 =3*5 feet. 

5 =52 „ 

6*6 =67 „ 

8*16 = 85 „ 

10*25 = 10*65 „ 

11*6 =111 „ 

15 =15*5 „ 

16*6 =17*1 „ 

20 =21 „ 

Phrygia. —From about a dozen measures only, 
given in the Journal of hdlenic Studies, I 
obtain a cubit of 19*6 inches—evidently the 
old Assyrian one of Dorpfeld—showing that 
the ancient Phrygians obtained their unit 
direct from Assyria, and probably not through 
either Pelasgic, Phoenician, or Hittite sources. 
But more measures would be here desirable if 
I could obtain them. From the tomb of 
Cnidus five measures give a probable cubit of 
19*0 to 19*2, and, therefore, possibly = the 
Hittite unit. 

Phoenicia. —From Perrofs and Ohipiez’s recent 
work on Phoenician art, &c., I have obtained a 
very probable cubit of 20*0 from only very 
archaic tombs and buildings in Phoenicia 
proper; but more measurements might be 
desirable. This is evidently Petrie’s Eastern 
Mediterranean one, and probably, also, the 
Pelasgic one, showing how far-spread was 
Phoenician trading influence prior to 800 B.C., 
after which time Petrie’s old Hellenio foot of 
11*60 may have come into vogue. The curious 
result might seem very probable that the 
Phoenician cubit was one purposely averaged 
for convenience of a commercial and trading 
community like the Phoenicians from the old 
Assyrian cubit of 19*7 and the Egyptian royal 
ell of 20*5 inches, giving one almost precisely 
of 20 inches. Prof. Sayoe suggested to me that 
the Pelasgio cubit might possibly be of Phoeni¬ 
cian origin. 

Oceania .— Capt. Cook describes a morai, or 
stone terraces on the island of (P) Oberea, as 
a series of prodigious piles of stones, 267 X87 
by 44 high, that would be=300xl00x50 of my 
prehistoric feet of 11 inches. 

China. — A French writer, Bemusat, also gives 
a Chinese foot=12 English inches—a further 
confirmation of what I stated in my first letter. 

Prehistoric. —I have alluded to this unit of 
11*0 inches in my two previous letters. I might 
further add that Mr. Lulris gives 36J feet 
English as the diameter of the smallest of the 
Cornish stone circles: this would make pre¬ 
cisely forty prehistoric feet. The cap-stone of 
the rocking-stone at Pierre Martine, near 
* Livemon, is given by Fergusson as 11X22 feet 
English. 

In Sinai in Arabia Mr. Holland mentions 
circles of stone, probably in connexion with 


23 =24 feet. 
25 =26 „ 

30 =31 „ 

33*6 = 32*5 „ 
40 =41*5 „ 
50 =52 „ 

97 =100 „ 

164 =170 „ 
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tombs, some of the larger of whichsare 45 and 
90 English feet in diameter. This proportion, 
11 : 12, would here give 50 and 100. 

It is not unlikely that the prehistoric foot 
unit of ll'O inches has simply been derived, 
not from any cubit, but from the length of the 
human foot, which would also be about one- 
third of the military pace of 33 inches. 

In my next communication I hope to say 
something more definite with regard to Central 
American and Peruvian units of measure, and 
which appear to present certain peculiarities 
and difficulties. B. P. Greg. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Sib Lyon Playfair’s address on Wednesday, 
as president of the British Association meeting 
at Aberdeen, deviated from the example of 
recent years in being neither a survey of the 
year’s progress in scientific research generally, 
nor an exposition of the present state of some 
one particular branch of investigation. The 
address was devoted chiefly to a discussion of 
the place which science ought to hold in 
relation to other matters of human concern. 
Incidentally, Sir Lyon Playfair pleaded for 
increased state aid to research and to secondary 
education, and for a larger share of attention 
being given to science m our public schools 
and universities. In support of his contention 
that the indifference to science is rather on the 
part of the middle and upper classes than of 
working men, he referred to the evidence of 
working-class interest in the subject afforded 
by the selection of scientific men—Profs. 
Stuart, Boscoe, Maskelyne, and Bttcker—as 
candidates for the next parliamentary election. 
In comparing the amount of state aid given to 
education in Great Britain and in foreign 
countries, be observed that Holland spends 
£136,000 annually on its four universities, while 
Scotland, with the same population and the 
same number of universities, has only £30,000 
allotted by the state for this purpose, and by 
a special danse in the 8cotch Universities’ Bill 
the Government asked Parliament to declare 
that under no circumstances should the grant 
ever be increased above £40,000. “ According 

to the views of the British Treasury,” Sir Lyon 
remarks, “ there is a finality in science and in 
expanding knowledge.” The fact that London 
has no teaching university was referred to as 
an “ amazing anomaly,” which must ere long 
cease. 

Thb Birmingham meeting of the British 
Association next year is to have as its president 
Sir J. W. Dawson, of the University of Mon¬ 
treal. 

Prof. Everett, Queen’s College, Belfast, has 
just oompleted a small work entitled Outlines 
of Natural Philosophy. It is intended for 
those beginning to study the subject, and 
supplies the most essential information in a 
precise manner. Algebraio formulae have been 
altogether exduded. The book will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

Dr. Holzmcller, of the Technical School at 
Hagen, will publish shortly a work on stereo¬ 
metric drawing, which will deal incidentally, 
to some extent, with the subjects of crystal¬ 
lography and cartography. 

Our readers will have learned from the daily 
journals that a new star, of about tho eighth 
*tude, has appeared in the middle of the 
meda nebula. The fact is, of course, of 
great astronomioal interest, but the newspapers 
seem to be a little premature in stating that it 
will throw important light on the constitution 
of the nebula, as it yet remains to be determined 
whether the connection of the star with the 
nebula is physical or merely optical. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Bev. Henry A. Bedpath, of Holwell 
Bectory, near Sherborne, Dorset, has compiled 
a concordance to the proper names and other 
transliterated words in the Septuagint, showing 
the variations of the three chief MSS., which 
he would be glad to publish in as inexpensive 
form as maybe if he received tho names of a 
sufficient number of subscribers. The work 
would contribute considerably towards illus¬ 
trating the relation of the three MSS. towards 
one another, and the pronunciation of the 
unpointed Hebrew text. 

A dictionary of Hungarian provincial 
dialects is in preparation, at the expense of 
the Academy of Sciences of Buda-Pest. The 
editor is Dr. Josef Szinnyei. 

The new part of the Schweizerisches Idiotikon 
(Heft. VIII. Frauenfeld: Huber; London : 
Williams & Nor gate) begins at “ Fas-Fus ” and 
ends at “ Fra-Fru.” It contains much sugges¬ 
tive matter for the English philologist and 
archaeologist, and is full cf indications of the 
remote common ancestry of the Switzer and 
the Englishman. We find that many of our 
popular proverbs are in circulation in “ Bem- 
Dntch ” or “ Zuri’-Dutch ” : for instance, “ As 
sound as a fish ”—“ So g’sund wie ein Fisch ” ; 
“ Neither fish nor fowl, neither half nor whole ” 
—“ Weder Vogel no’ (noch) Fisch, wederHalbs 
no’ Ganzes ” ; ‘‘As jolly as a fish in water ”— 
“ Es ist mir wohl wie-n-em Fisch ins Wasser.” 
The white-bait dinners of English governmental 
officials may possibly be a survival of the 
“ obrigkeitliches Fischessen,” which seem to 
have been observed from immemorial time. 
The “ Obrigkeit ” is everywhere Conservative 
in such matters. In the Aargau a fish-banquet 
was once regarded as semi-pagan, because the 
fish out of the Aar, Limmat and Bhine were 
eaten at festivals in honour of Thor. Tho 
Tussilago farfara, the English “ colt’s-foot,” is 
“ foal’s-foot ” (“fttlli-fuss”) in 8t. Gallon, 
Schwyz and Zurich. In Appenzell and 
Glarus the expression “on his own fist” 
(“ Uf eigni Fast ”) is in common use for an 
action undertaken without help or contrary to 
advice. To lend money without a pledge is to 
lend “ Uf d’Fiist.” Tho folklore of the fist, 
finger, thumb and hand is richly illustrated in 
the present part. Illustrations will be found 
under the headings “ Hand-festi,” “ Tumen- 
festi,” “Fust,” &c. The thumb-marks upon the 
red sealing-wax in the great charter of Glarus 
(Bechtebrief), which is carried in procession at 
the Nafelserfahrt, are believed by the people 
to be those of St. Fridolin, the patron saint of 
the little state. The articles “ Paste ” (Fasten) 
and “Post,” with their numerous sub-divisions, 
are full of old Schweizerdeutsch folklore and 
proverbs. As recently as 1818 the young girls 
in Canton Freiburg used to cut off their hair at 
the beginning of Lent as an act of penance. A 
writer in the Schweizerbote of that year 
maliciously adds that they generally had 'the 
prudence to sell it, in order to buy with the 
money “ein neues Ginge-Band” for Easter- 
day. The pages allotted to “Vater” and 
its long kindred of nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs are specially instructive. The parish 
churchwarden, in the communes about 
Winterthur, bears the suggestive title of 
“ Chillevater ” (which recalls the similar 
“ Kirchenatti ” of some Bavarian villages). 
The churchwarden (Kirchenpfleger) was a new 
title for an officer who existed before the Com¬ 
mune was Christian and possessed a Church to 
“ward” or pflegen. He, and not the parish 
priest (first the “ Diener des Herm,” and then 
simply the “Herr,” the gentleman, in many 
Swiss districts), was the original “father” of 
the parish. ‘ 1 Gemeinsvater ” is still found in use 
as a title of the chief lay officer of a commune. 
The verbs formed from the names of foreign 



nations are a curious study. Two such have 
been in formation lately under our eyes, e.g., 
“to Congo” the Nile, “to Sarawak” the 
Sudan. Swiss-German has plenty of them. 
The suggestive “ verengliindem ” will, no doubt, 
appear in its place in the Idiotikon. The 
Venetians, the Flemings, the Hollanders, the 
French, and all the nations with whom the 
Swiss have traded, or in whose armies they 
have served as mercenaries, have been forced to 
contribute to the inexhaustible vocabulary of 
Schweizerdeutsch. “ Zu flamiinden,” or “ flam- 
iindore(n),” in Canton Glarus is to be boisterous, 
to bounce. The adjective “ fliimsch,” on the 
contrary, in Basel and in the Entlibuch villages 
stands for anything, or anyone, soft, gentle 
and tender. It was suggested by the fine wool 
of the Flemish or Dutch sheep as distinguished 
from that of the Swiss or Swabian. It is con¬ 
sidered a high compliment to say of a girl, 
“ Schi ist a flamschi,” or “ a flamschi Meidja.” 
A child who never keeps still, fidgets, is a 
“ Fitsch ” in Zurich. “ Fitschen ” and 
“ pfitzen ” are the Swiss-German for “ to 
fidget ” in Basel, Glarus and Luzern. 

Beferring to the Devonshire word, rum¬ 
bullion, “ a great tumult,” quoted in the 
Academy of last week as the probable etymon 
of rum, the Bev. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall writes 
to say that on Dartmoor “ berummaged is used 
in the sense of ‘ confused.’ ” A clergyman was 
said to be “ a very gude sort of gentleman 
when he comes to see you in a cottage; but, 
when he gets up into the pulpit, he’s that 
berummaged you can’t tell what he says.” 


FINE ART. 

TWO GERMAN BOOKS ON GREEK SCULPTURE. 

Oipsahgilsse antiker Bildwerke. Bausteme zur 
Geschichte der Gr.-Rom. Plastik von Carl 
Friederichs, neu bearbeitetvon PaulWolters. 
(Berlin.) 

Intschriften Qriechischer Bildhauer. Von 
Emanuel Loewy. (Leipzig.) 

The purpose of Friederichs’ ‘ ‘ Bausteine ’ ’ was to 
present a classification of the casts from ancient 
sculptures in the Berlin Museum according 
to certain generally accepted periods of artistic 
influence, to describe every piece or set of 
sculptures critically, and to add under each a 
summary of the literature that had grown up 
around it. This was in 1868 . For a number 
of years the book was of great utility. But 
by degrees the acquisition of new casts from 
Olympia, Athens, and elsewhere had enlarged 
the Berlin collection far heyond the scope of 
the “ Bausteine.” With this increase of new 
material there came also a change in some of 
the views which Friederichs had maintained. 
It was necessary that these views should be 
modified, and that in all cases the results of 
recent criticism should be incorporated. Bad 
.Friederichs lived he would probably have met 
theso deficiencies by repeated editions. As 
the matter stands, it is no small compliment 
to his memoVy that the authorities of the 
Berlin Museum have determined to preserve 
his book as nearly as possible in the form in 
which he left it, adding to it the new material 
and converting it into an official work. This 
difficult task was assigned to Dr. Paul Wolters, 
and the manner in which he has accomplished 
it reflects the utmost credit on his judgment 
and industry. 

In one point it would perhaps have been 
well to depart from the arrangement of 
Friederichs. He had found it convenient to 
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Introduce immediately after the archaic art 
those examples of really late sculpture which 
intentionally imitate the archaic, and which 
are known asarchaistic. But these imitations 
can hardly he said to serve any useful purpose 
when put in connexion with the true archaic 
sculpture, and, on the other hand, the absence 
of them from among the illustrations of 
Graeco-Boman art is the absence of a marked 
characteristic of that art. It is often, no 
doubt, useful to take a late statue or bas- 
relief which can be proved to be a copy of an 
early masterpiece and use it as the only avail¬ 
able illustration of that masterpiece. In doing 
so, a lesser purpose is made to subserve a 
greater. But in these archaistic instances 
there is not the same justification, and we are 
glad that Dr. Wolters has not sensibly in¬ 
creased the use of them, though he has followed 
the arrangement which he found in the “Bau- 
steine.” It may be noticed also that Friederichs 
occasionally employed a quite ordinary Graeco- 
Boman statue to illustrate, not a particular 
masterpiece of an earlier and greater age, but 
the general style of an early master. For 
example, he takes the figure of Aktaeon in 
the British Museum in connexion with the 
sculptor Myron. The proceeding seems to us 
worse than useless. Dr. Wolters might 
well have dispensed with it. Again, the 
head of Perikles in the British Museum 
retains, doubtless, something of the general 
form of sculpture in the Periklean age; 
but the affectation of archaism so trans¬ 
parent in it should relegate it at once to 
Boman times. It professes to be nothing but 
a work of those times, and if behind its profes¬ 
sions we can trace some little of the Greek 
original from which it had at so long an 
interval been derived, we may be content to 
deal with that element in the question when 
we come to the art of Boman times, where so 
many similar questions await us. 

In the introduction of new material Dr. 
Wolters has acted, as we have said, with 
great judgment. In modifying the old mate¬ 
rial he has been, in general, no less successful. 
There is, however, one point on which we 
desire to make an observation. Professor 
Brunn, in a short memoir which he devoted 
to the frieze of the Mausoleum, came to the 
conclusion that the slab obtained from Genoa 
by the British Museum could not be part of 
the frieze, notwithstanding that such has 
been the general opinion. He found, first, a 
marked difference of style, and secondly he 
stated that the architectural moulding on the 
lower edge of the Genoese slab differed from 
the moulding of the frieze. The question of 
style does not easily lend itself to discussion, 
but the statement as to the moulding is inac¬ 
curate, and Dr. Wolters is hardly justified in 
accepting it without verification Had it 
really been as Professor Brunn affirmed, he 
would have been entitled to rely much on the 
fact. As it is, the moulding of the Genoese 
slab may now be quoted as an additional proof 
that the slab formed part of the Mausoleum 
frieze, if that, indeed, could be reasonably 
doubted. 

Another testimony to the rapid increase of 
archaeological material in recent years may 
be seen by comparing this new work of Dr. 
Loewy’s with the small book on the same 
interesting subject, published by Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld, in 1871. Hirschfeld’s Tituli Sta- 


tuariorum Sotdptorumqut contained between 
200 and .300 inscriptions recording the names 
of ancient artists. Dr. Loewy’s list reaches 
to 559, and is besides projected on a larger, 
plan, each inscription being given in a care¬ 
fully revised facsimile, whereas Prof. Hirsch¬ 
feld had limited himself to a cursive version 
with some six plates of facsimiles. Not only 
has epigraphy been making great Btrides in 
the interval, but so much attention has been 
directed to this special class of inscriptions 
bearing the names of Greek sculptors that 
Dr. Loewy has had a most laborious task in 
bringing together and sifting the widely- 
scattered material. In some instances, we 
think, he has brought together much more 
than was necessary. An editor in such cir¬ 
cumstances is entitled, is even bound, to 
brush away a good deal. Dr. Loewy’s treat¬ 
ment of the Sigean inscription (No. 4) is a 
case in point; the amount of conflicting 
opinion there carefully collected and with the 
utmost brevity expounded is, at least, exces¬ 
sive for students of ancient art. Much the 
same may be said of the vexed question of the 
inscription of Paeonios, found on the base of 
his Nike at Olympia. Half the space could 
hold all that was worth preserving on that 
subject. 

In all other respects Dr. Loewy’s book 
seems to us deserving of high recognition. 
Its accuracy and completeness will secure its 
utility for some time to come, and whatever 
accumulation of new inscriptions of this class 
may be in store, it is satisfactory to think 
that the plan of Dr. Loewy’s work is such as 
to admit of their being incorporated in it. 

A. S. MUERiY. 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD ,” BY FRED¬ 
ERIC SHIELDS, R.W.S. 

The attention of the readers of the Academy has 
already been drawn to the rare quality of the 
designs made by Mr. Shields for the chapel of 
tbe Duke of Westminster, at Eaton Hall. This 
and other work of the same character and 
equally fine feeling has occupied the artist 
almost exclusively for some years; but with 
the exception of one or two of these designs, 
rarried out in water-colour and exhibited at 
the Royal Society of Water-Colours, the public 
have had little opportunity of making acquain¬ 
tance with his most imaginative work. It 
seems, therefore, good, not only for the artist, 
but for them, that at lead one of his noblest 
designs should be reproduced faithfully in such 
a form that all who will may possess it. 

For fidelity no process of reproduction 
can equal photography, and fortunately the 
autotype process adds permanency to this 
invaluable quality, and the facsimile re¬ 
cently published by the Autotype Company 
of Mr. 8hields’s monochrome drawing of 
“ The Good 8hepherd,” is as satisfactory 
rendering of the original as even so fasti¬ 
dious an artist as Mr. Shields could desire. 
Christ, leading his sheep to the side of a stream, 
walks beneath the spreading boughs of a fig 
tree, holding in either arm alamb. At his side 
a mother-sheep walks, raising her head wist¬ 
fully towards her little ones, which, with a 
pretty echo of her own attitude, are nestling 
on the Shepherd’s shoulder. Throughout the 
whole group reigns a sentiment of holy peace 
and tenderness; but its sweetness is without 
affectation or effeminacy. The figure of Christ 
has power as well as pathos, majesty as well 
as benevolence. That dependence on nature, 
which is one of the secrets of Mr. Shields’s 


strength In imaginative design, is as visible 
and potent in this as in his other sacred com¬ 
positions. While the expression and the mien 
of Christ are something more than earthly, he 
holds the lamhs as an earthly shepherd would. 
The sheep are drawn with the veracity of an 
animal painter, but they have also the con¬ 
formity of an artist whose work is dominated 
by an idea. The freedom of one little creature, 
standing with the pretty awkwardness of lamb- 
hood, relieves the stringency of the design and 
the stress of the sentiment. 

Cosmo Morehouse. 


THE EXPLORATION OF CAERLEON AND 
CAERWENT. 

The recent meeting of the Cambrian Archaeo¬ 
logical Association at Newport has been a 
thoroughly pleasant and successful one, and 
has led to at least one practical result. This is 
a proposal to form a committee and a fund for 
carrying on systematic and scientific excavations 
on the sites of Caerleon and Caerwent. There 
are few Boman towns in Britain whioh can 
show so many important and well-preserved 
remains. Portions of the ancient walls are still 
standing in each plaoe, and the local museum 
at Caerleon is full of valuable inscriptions whioh 
have been accidentally brought to light from 
time to time. But the chief importance of the 
two towns lies in the fact that their destruction 
was not due to the Saxons. We may, there¬ 
fore, expect to find evidences in them of 
a long-continued existence after the depar¬ 
ture of the Homans from the island, and 
this expectation is confirmed by the discovery 
on both sites not only of ooins of Honorius, but 
also of minims coined after the withdrawal of 
the Boman legions. It is probable that the 
destroyers of the two cities were the Scots or 
Irish, who may have sailed up the Bristol 
Channel or have advanced by land from their 
settlements in Pembrokeshire. In any case the 
cities must have survived long into that dark 
period of British history, in which, nevertheless, 
the foundations both of the social life and of the 
nationalities of modern England were laid; and 
carefully-conducted excavations among their 
ruins cannot fail to throw a flood of light upon 
it. Caerwent especially, which has never been 
so much built over as its sister city of Caerleon, 
may be expected to yield results of the highest 
interest and importance to the historian. We 
may therefore hope that the fund, if once 
started, will be liberally supported not only in 
Wales and by the lovers of Bing Arthur, but 
also throughout England. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Ix is the intention of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society to open, on October 1, an exhibition of 
sketches and studies by members. This is the 
first exhibition of the kind held in the gallery, 
as the greater part of the drawings will be 
direct work from nature; it being the aim of 
the society to bring this branch of an artist’s 
study more directly before the notice of the 
public. 

The announcement of the prizes at the Ant¬ 
werp exhibition will be made on September 14, 
in the presence of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians. With regard to the art section of 
the exhibition, the Courrier de l’Art has a 
sarcastic article, in which it is observed that, 
“ apres avoir commence—dans la ville de 
Bubens—par acclamer president du jury le 
peintre des infiniment petits, M. Ernest Meis- 
sonier, on s’est livrd h une orgie sans pre¬ 
cedent de mddailles d'honueur.” The exhibi¬ 
tion is to remain open until October 31. 

The Historisch-antiquarische Verein, of 
Sohaffhausen, has undertaken the charge of 
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excavations of Beringen, where the traces of 
two large Homan buildings were lately dis¬ 
covered. The “finds” seem to indicate that 
the buildings date from the first or second 
century of the Christian era. They include vases 
of terra eigillata, and fragments of a painted 
wall, the colours of which are remarkably 
fresh and lively. But the most important and 
interesting objects brought to light are pieces 
of “Legionsziegeln” clearly inscribed “Leg. XI. 
CPF” (“ Legio XI. Claudia pia fidelis ”). The 
Jura limestone seems to have been employed as 
building material—a stone which had a high 
repute with the Boman architects. The mortar, 
“ which is richly and even wastefully used,” 
as the report says, “according to the universal 
custom of the time, is prepared from carefully 
cleaned river-sand, with a great deal of lime, 
which rendered it extremely hard and durable.” 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Henry A. Jones, joint-author of “ Hood- 
man Blind,” “The 8ilver King,” &o., is writing 
a three-act farce for the Vaudeville. 

Judith Wynne and Lady Lovdace, novels by 
C. L. Pirlds, are, with the author’s permission, 
being adapted for the stage; the former by 
the Hon. Stephen Coleridge, the latter by Mr. 
Lewis Clifton. 

The Oddon opened for this season with a 
revival of Botrou’s tragedy of “Venceslas.” 
Botrou is an author who holds the rank of a 
classic rather in virtue of the period at which 
he lives than of his intrinsic qualities. How¬ 
ever, he was a playwright of some real merit, 
and two of his tragedies are not quite unknown 
to veteran playgoers. The performance at the 
Odeon was decidedly successful. M. Mounet 
took the part of Venceslas, M. Boulet de Mon- 
vel that of Ladislas, and Mdlle. Mtfa acted 
Cassandra. 

The Theatre of this month has an article, by 
Mr. Austin Brereton, on “ Theatrical Bich- 
mond,” not, it would seem, a very promising 
subject, but the article abounds in good stories. 
Mr. Frederick Hawkins gives an account of 
the life of Adrienne Lecouvreur, and Mr. H 
8avile Clark contributes a common-sense (but 
also, it must be said, common-place) article on 
the worn-out subject of “The Stage and 
Society.” A spasmodically written article by 
C. S., on “Hoodman Blind,” is better in its 
substance than in its style—which, indeed, could 
scarcely have been worse. Two articles of 
“ recollections ”—one relating to German, the 
other to English, theatres—are worth reading. 


MUSIC. 

THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


form of the legend as narrated in one Griffin’s 
poem of fifty years back, the cantata has a 
subject capable of fine treatment, coupled with 
descriptive and passionate libretto. An ascetic, 
saintly youth is tempted by fair woman to 
break his monkish vows—to live the life of 
human passion, instead of that silent one 
of restraint; wherein, however, the emotions 
are not quite unministered to, for monks, 
before the altar, are ever in sympathy with 
the “dying Lord,” and they pay devotion 
to “the Blessed Virgin.” The opera has re¬ 
presented similar themes; does the present 
musical treatment, then, give us originality or 
adequateness? Wagnerian in using “leading 
themes,” Dr. Smith has one to describe lovely 
desolate nature—the background of the drama; 
and another, portraying the struggle and the 
triumph of the ascetic spirit, is suitably 
repeated ; finally, in the closing chorus of the 
saint’s permanent triumph, more or less familiar 
melodies are introduced, and the level of 
originality is perhaps nowhere touched. Might 
not, for instance, a composer suggest dissent 
from the monkish ideal of life ? An ideally 
righteous life in the world would surely more 
accord with modem feelings, and be perhaps 
truer to present-day humanity than S. Kevin’s 
course. It must be said, then, that the work 
is inadequate and somewhat crude; the orches¬ 
tration elementary, the melody lacking novelty, 
and the whole too long, or too much marked by 
sameness. But if Dr. Smith is an inexperienced 
writer to obtain the honour this festival has 
accorded him, he shows happy talent for part- 
writing, and is, to boot, young. The piece made 
a pleasing impression on the audience; and the 
composer, who conducted, was recalled at the 
close. The rapid, spirited movement of the best 
solo—no. ix. for soprano—was given with sym¬ 
pathetic expression by Miss Anna Williams. 
The Bradford choir was heard to advantage. 
The first and final choruses are the best. Mr. 
Harper Kearton’s rendering as S. Kevin was 
a little sedate. 

This morning the performance of Gounod’s 
trilogy, “Bedemption,” in which Miss Anna 
Williams sang for the first time the first soprano 
part, completes its production at the three 
towns associated with these festivals. The 
“March to Calvary” and the “Apostles’ 
Hymn ” were taken by Dr. Colbome at quick¬ 
ened time. To say that Mdme. Albani was, in 
the main, missed only in the highest solo notes 
is to award Miss Anna Williams high praise. 
After hearing “Mors et Vita” produced at 
Birmingham, it may be said the “ Bedemp¬ 
tion ” holds its own as a work for general 
acceptance. To-morrow evening the second 
and, though short, yet more important novelty— 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s “Song of Balder”—is to 
be produced, as to which we may have a note 
in our next. 


Hereford: Sept. 0 , 1868 . 

The A nnual Musical Meeting of the three 
choirs was opened here on Tuesday. The 
weather has been unsettled; but the city is 
crowded and in gay mood, and the noble 
Norman cathedral was well filled at the per¬ 
formance of the “ Elijah.” As to orchestra 
and choir—which number less than half those 
heard at the Birmingham and the Leeds fes¬ 
tivals ; why, therefore, instance these in com¬ 
parison, as some critics do ?—the choir is at times 
over-balanced by the orchestra, and the latter is 
perhaps a little disproportionately strong in wind 
instruments; but though the orchestra numbers 
some sixty only, the result of picked performers 
and selected instruments is indeed excellent. 
Dr. Langdon Colbome, the cathedral organist, 
as usual, conducts. At last evening’s concert 
was produced the first of the two works written 
for the festival: Dr. Joseph Smith’s cantata 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Mr. J. Spencer Curwbn has nearly com¬ 
pleted a second series of his “ Studies in 
Worship Music,” which will be published in 
the autumn. This volume will carry on the 
topics started in the first which was issued five 
years ago. There will be several descriptive 
chapters on music at the Chapel Boyal, 
St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and the 
employment of music by the Bussian Chinch, 
the Moravians, the Welsh Calvinists, the 
Salvation Army, &c., will be treated. An 
important section will deal with German 
Protestant Church music. In the preparation 
of this, Mr. Curwen has paid several visits to 
Germany. The St. Cecilia movement in the 
Boman Catholic Church will also be noticed, 
and there will be a chapter on the relation of 
music to Sunday-schools and another on its 


of “ S. Kevin.” The presentation in dramatia | place in the curriculum of theological schools. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


In two vols., large crown 8vo, with an Etching of 
Charles n„ and Ten other Portraits of Celebrities of 
the Court of Charles II. 

ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London 

under Charles H By J. FITZGERALD MOL- 
LOY, Author of “Court Life below Stairs; or, 
London Under the Georges.” [On the Slet intt. 


In 2 vote., demy 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 80s. 

THE UNPOPULAR KINO: the Life 

and Times of Richard III. By ALFRED 
O'LEGGE, Author of “ The Life of Pms IX,” Ao. 
___[Atet Week. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

PHILOSOPHY in the KITCHEN: 

General Hints on Foods and Drinks. By the 
AUTHOR of “THE REMINISCENCES of an 
OLD BOHEMIAN," Ac. 

" The most recommendable volume on cookery that 
has been published in English for many long days.” 

Saturday -Review. 

“ A remarkable book, cleverly written, full of thought, 
and brimming over with original suggestions ” 

___ Bntiih Confectioner. 


In i voL, crown 8vo, with an Engraved Portrait of 
Hugo. 

VICTOR HUGO: his Life and 

•Work. By G. BARNETT SMITH. 

“ Excellent.Hr. Smith tells the story of a brilliant 

but chequered career in his easy manner and with 
sympathetic discrimination.”— Timer. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


IN SIGHT of LAND. By Lady 

DUFFUS HARDY, Author of “Beryl Fortesque,” 
ho. 3 vote. _ [Nextmrk. 


A PRINCE of DARKNESS. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The 
House on the Marsh,” Ao. 3 vote. 

“ Full of excitement, and bristles with telling sur¬ 
prises.”— Court Journal. 


THE SACRED NUGGET. Second 

Edition. By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Great 

Porter Square,” Ac. 3 vote. 

“ It is rare to meet with so fresh and original a story, 
and one that is of such engrossing interest.” 

Morning Port. 

“ The story is so interesting as to foroe one to turn 
over the pages with something like real excitement.” 

Athenaeum. 

AS in a LOOKING-GLASS. By 

F. O. PHILIPS. 3 vote. 

*' Clever beyond any common standard of cleverness.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
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frankness. It is remarkably clever, full of sustained 
interest, and beats Mrs. ‘ Archie Lovell ’ Ed ward ee on 
her own ground. In the present dearth of amusing 
books it ought to be very widely read.”— World. 


COMEDIES from a COUNTRY- 

SIDE. By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM, Author of 
“JulianTrevor.” i vol. 

“ Both clever and amusing.”— Morning Poet. 

“ Pervaded with a spirit of pleasant humour.” 

_ Daily Telegraph. 


Next week, in piotorial wrapper, prioe Is. 

HUNTED DOWN. By Max Hillary, 

Author of “ Once for All,” Ac. 


Next week, in boards, price *s. 

THE OUTLAW of ICELAND. 


B 


VICTOR HUGO. 
CAMPBELL. 


Translated by Sir GILBERT 


Now ready, in picture wrapper,!) rice is. 

THE DARK HOUSE. Tenth 

Thousand. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
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• Now ready, in doth, price is. 

CATECHISM of POLITICS for 
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ERICK A. HOFFMAN. 
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cloth, 6e. 

STEELE.—SELECTIONS from the 

TATLER . SPECTATOR , and GUARDIAN. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AUbliN 
DOBSON. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LECTURES in ECCLESIASTES delivered 

in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Very Rov. 
GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean 
ot Westminster. 

In 9 voU„ demy 6vo, with Plates and Maps, £1 lfls. 

ITALY and her INVADERS, 476-553. 

By THOMAS HODGKIN, Fellow of University 
College. London, Hon. D.O L. ot Durham Univer¬ 
sity. Vol. III., Book IV.— This Osteooothio 
Invasion. Vol. IV., Book V.-The Imperial 
RESTORATION. [In a few days. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

STUDIA BIBLICA: Essays in Biblical 

Archaeology and Criticism and Kindred Subjects. 
By MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD 
(including Professors DRIVER, WORDSWORTH, 
and BANDAY). 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ELECTROSTATICS. Being Vol. I. of the 

Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. 
By H W. WATSON, D.SC..F.R.S., formerly Fellow 
ot Trinity College, Cambridge; and S. H. BUR- 
BURY. M.A., formerly Fellow of St. J ohn s College, 
Cambridge. 

Seoond Edition, oarefully Revised, extra foap. 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 

With Introductions, Notes, and Glossariad Index. 
Edited by the Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, LL.D. 
Part I.—From ‘‘Old English Homilies" to “King 
Horn,” A.D. 1160-1300. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of PROJECTIVE GEO¬ 
METRY. By LUIGI CREMONA, formerly Mem¬ 
ber R.8. Lond., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Rome. Translated by CHARLES 
LEUDESDORF,M.A.,FeUow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. _ 

London; Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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NEW CHEAP UNIFO RM^ED ITION of “ETTA’S” 
Price 9s., hds.; 2 s.6d., cl.; 3s. 6d. half-mor. {post id.). 

FRAG0LETTA. By“Rita,” Author of 

“ Dame Durden,” “ Vivienne.” “ Cortona,” &o. 

“A fascinating story; full of interest throi^hout.” 

CHEAP EDITION of Mrs. J. K. SPENDER’S 
NOVELS. 

Price2s., bds.; 2 s. 6 d.,cl.; 3s. 6d.,half-mor. (posttd.). 

PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, 

Author of “ Mr. Nobody,” “ Both in the Wrong,” to. 
“ Qne of the best recent novels.”—Standard. 

CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION of E. SPENDER’S 

Price 2s. bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post-id.). 

SON and HEIR. By E. Spender, Author 

of “A True Marriage,” “ Restored,” &e. 

“A remarkable and brilliant novel.”—Standard. 

London: J. & R. MAXWELL, 35, St. Bride-street, E.C., 
And at all Bookstalls, Sic. _ 

WILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 

IT of MOSES, called the PENTAtEUCU, printed A.D. 1530. Ke- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition ol 1534, Matthew • Bible ot 
1537, etepbaul Bibila of 152S, aud Luther 1 . Das Alts testament of 1523 : 
together with the Chapter Suuunarle. aud Marginal Notea front Matthew s 
Bible, the Marginal Notea of Luther, and Prolegomena. 

By J. I. MOMBKKT, D.D. 

This Edition of the Flrat Eugil.h Tranalation of the Pentatench, now tot 
the flrat time repriutt-d in separate form, la made from the oepy In th> 
Lennox Library, New Itork 

The Edition U limited to 5C0 copiee. 
oyal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31a, fid. 

London : 8. BAOSTKR * Bo**, Limited, 15, Patornoatar-row. 


DEDICATED TO LORD NORTHBROOK. 

THE POPULAR end IMPORTANT NEW WORK on the ROYAL NAVY. 

At all Libraries and Bookseller.’, la • role., crown 8vo, 15a. 

ENGLAND ON THE SEA; 

OR, THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAM8, 

Author of “ Celebrated Englishwomen of the Victorian Era, r Ac. 

•* A moat entertaining book, comprising the detailed narrative of how, 
from thedietant daya of Saxon Alfred until the present year, BnUlo h«* 
won renown a. a naval power. It 1. gratifying to p*ru«e tbb brlLUnt 
rcoord of ancient bravery, telling of the gallaut deeds of long ago.. .. 
Mr. Adam.’, previou. writings are all graphic, accurate, and gracelul , 
but in this work he ha. aurpaaaed himself. Ills a book ot ?"**®*”“* 
interest, whioh once opened la not wilUn;ly to be laid down UU tbsttasd 
page 1. turned. It in.urc. attention a. a carefully compiled, atitletical, 
and tiu.tworthy bDtnry, while in style it la m «muiu and eleqaeat “ 
tbe most thrtlllug volume of flctitlou. advonturo. — Whitehall Ktvttw. 

** Mr. Adams i. a moat Indefatigable compiler-He has essayed to 

.apply what ia an acknow'odged want in our literature, a really popular 
history of onr navy ."—Jo/m Bull. 

“ Th« merits of thla latest contribution to the history of ourwarahipe 
will be recognised to He In the happy and lucid style In which Mr. Adams 
relates hts facia."— Daily Telegraph. . . 

“In the preseut work none of those delicate touches for which 
‘Celebrated Englishwomen* was remarkable, are abemit....The two 
volumes have been carefully compiled, and the stories of the various great 
battles and adven lures ^j^loat nothing by being told in comprehensive 


and 11 iwing language. - 


J)lic Opinion. 


POPULAR NEW WORK OS JAPAN. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers’, I vol., cloth, 3s. fid. 

HISTORY of JAPAN. By Percy 

--A U w«Sf like that of Itr. lhorpeV, in which the chief events of 
J.p.nc.o bi.to.y .f. iwcrlbmi, *nd • ««uer»l ideaof thocountry .oi it* 
lob.bit.nl. t. clo.Tlr ,-t forib, po..cu« oon.lil.rob « . ..Mr.Tlwrp, 

h.a provided .n eic l.nt work, e».lly mrnprvb'odrd, «od ikely 10 boor 
much use for educational purposes, as well ms of Interest to the reader who 
U supposed to have finished hi. education. - Morning Post. 

*• The event, of the present century are recorded with great concls«n«M. 
The book la a handy print of the more «*ll< nt historical frets, given In tbe 
plain style of the annalist ."—Satwntoy Rtvif" 
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74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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SPLENDID C0PIF.8 of the OLD MASTERS, 
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REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
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THEREBY: a Novel. 

By FAYR MADOC. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 17s. 
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CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD: a Novel. By Linda Villari, Author of 

“ On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Spirit of Goethe's Faust. By "William 
Chatterton Coupland. (Bell.) 

This book is thus introduced by its author: 

“The present volume consists of a course of 
popular lectures, and presupposes [in the 
reader] no previous knowledge of its subject. 
Description, therefore, naturally forms a large 
part of the contents. . . . The object I have 
in view is to excite an intelligent interest in 
Goethe’s work as a whole, to stimulate, rather 
than to satisfy curiosity. The time, in my 
opinion, is not yet ripe in this oountry for a 
professedly critical work on Faust. What is 
most needed, in England at least, is more 
readers of Faust, not more critics. In Germany, 
owing to a special privilege, the case is some¬ 
what different. I allude to the representation 
on the stage of the two parts of Faust. Scholars 
accordingly may always there be sure of a 
public when addressing themselves to points of 
detail, or in handling fundamental questions 
relating to the origin and minute structure of 
the work. ... I make no pretence in this 
small volume to address the forum of trained 
investigators. It will not escape the eyes of 
the latter . . . that my own standpoint is 
eclectic or compromising. I frankly own that 
continued study has affected a strong early 
opinion of the integrity of the work. But 
while unable any longer to see with the enthu¬ 
siastic eyes of a Hermann Grimm I cannot go 
the lengths of Wilhelm Scherer, and the dis¬ 
integrating school. There is, I believe, suffi¬ 
cient evidence of singleness of purpose through¬ 
out ; but in a production occupying so many 
years of life, tne author’s mind was open to 
fresh suggestions that led to obvious gaps and 
unmistakeable inconsistencies.’’ 

The readerof this book is forced to conjecture 
that it was written in great baste. Only thus 
can we explain how a man of snch culture 
and intelligence writes a style in general so 
very-careless, sometimes so positively bad. 
Only to haste can we ascribe a mistake of 
translation like that on p. 56. There, having 
quoted the lines— 

“ This companion purposely I give 
Who stirs, excites, and must as devil work”— 

a very faulty version from the original, 

“ Drum geb’ ich gem ihm den Gesellen zu 
Der reizt und wirkt und muss als Teufel 
schaffen,” 

the author proceeds: “Must as devil work. 
Mephistopheles is only seeming devil, not true 
malignancy.” The true sense is, of course, 
rather, “Devil though he be, must exercise a 
creative activity.” The composition of the 
book, moreover, betrays the haste of a writer 
compelled to prepare a popular lecture for a 
fixed date, and to fill it out so that its delivery 
shall occupy a fixed length of time. Some¬ 
times one feels that the book is too much a 
mosaic of selections from critics and com¬ 
mentators, and sometimes an episodical dis¬ 


cussion is introduced which is plainly not in 
harmony with the plan declared in the Preface. 
Take, for instance, those pages at the end of 
the second chapter about the name Mephis¬ 
topheles and its origin. Their value in a popular 
lecture is well indicated by the sentence 
which concludes the chapter: “ Goethe him¬ 
self did not know the origin of the name.” 
Popular lectures on Faust cannot aim at 
making the hearers better informed than 
Goethe himself! Then the steady narration 
in detail of the plot of a work of art, how¬ 
ever skilfully done, is to a certain degree 
tedious perforce. But this tediousness is due 
to the origin in popular lectures, and Mr. 
Coupland has lessened it by his intelligence 
and sympathy. 

For, with all its faults, his book is a very 
useful one. All good libraries should have 
it on their shelves, and it will be valued by all 
English students of Goethe. Its marks of haste 
indicate merely the haste due to the necessity 
of immediately composing, not the haste of 
rawness of acquaintance with the subject. 
It is the work of an earnest student, of an 
excellent critical intelligence. Not, I believe, 
that there is here much aesthetic criticism 
which Mr. Coupland would claim as original. 
So many labourers have already been at work 
that originality is difficult; and, moreover, 
the Preface implies a modest disclaimer of 
having had original criticism in view. The 
purpose of the book is to pioneer the way in 
England for original criticism, to aid begin¬ 
ners, to set forth, so far as may be done in 
a book for beginners, the chief results of 
the myriad studies of Faust already in exist¬ 
ence. In the fulfilment of this task the 
author displays a sound good sense, which is 
particularly valuable in a student of com¬ 
mentaries on Faust. And, on the whole, what 
he needed for his purpose is selected and 
arranged with skill; though, as said before, 
one has sometimes in reading the work a 
sense of a mosaic composition, probably not 
felt by the audience as it came from the lips 
of the lecturer. It will be observed that free 
use has been made of the admirable notes of 
Bayard Taylor, whose translation with its 
notes remains the most important contribution 
to Goethe literature by an English writer 
since Mr. Lewes published the Life. 

Chapter i. treats of the Faust legend, and 
gives a sketch of what is vaguely recorded of 
a real man named Faust, and of the rise of a 
myth concerning him. The myth at length 
found expression, and took more elaborate 
form in the celebrated Volksbuch, published 
at Frankfurt in 1587, whence Marlowe 
derived the plot of his Faustus. Marlowe’s play, 
when brought to Germany by strolling Eng¬ 
lish aotors, begat a German “people’s play” 

( Volksschauspiel ), which, in the degenerate 
form of a puppet play, lasted on until late in 
the eighteenth century, and exercised, as we 
know by his own account, a powerful influ¬ 
ence on the imagination of the young Goethe. 
The closing pages of this chapter, in which 
an attempt is made to divine the real story of 
the man Faust, are of considerable interest. 

Chapter ii. treats of the legend dramatised— 
by Marlowe, by the “ people’s play,” and by 
Lessing, in whose plan of a drama on the subject 
the thought of Faust’s soul being saved is 
first found, though the method of salvation 
differs essentially from that of Goethe’s con¬ 


ceiving. Coming finally to Goethe’s drama, 
we have a sketch of the history of its com¬ 
position, insistence upon the unity of the 
whole work, consisting of first and second 
parts, and an account of the preludium at the 
theatre and of the prologue in heaven. The 
remaining eight chapters follow the course 
of the poem, narrative and quotations alter¬ 
nating with a kind of aesthetic and philo¬ 
sophical commentary. 

It is a good characteristic of Mr. Coupland’s 
book, that it treats the whole Faust as one 
work. Enough has been said in English 
criticism of the defects of the second part of 
Faust ; it is now time that something should 
be said of its merits. Let it be granted that 
the faults of execution are great, that the 
tendency to symbolism is excessive and weari¬ 
some, that the author has tried to gather too 
much within the compass of his work, that a 
great deal is not inevitable—might be said in 
some other way, might be left out altogether. 
But how noble was that original conception 
of the erring human soul, cured by lapse of 
time and the loveliness of Nature, trained and 
developed by intercourse with the world, by 
the desire for Ideal Beauty, by activity for the 
good of others, by Love ! How exquisite is 
much of the poetry! and even though poetry 
sometimes fail, the intellectual company of 
Goethe is the best that modem times can 
afford; the subjects which interest him are 
those of prime importance to civilised 
humanity. 

One of the best passages in the book now 
under review is an explanation and defence 
of the symbolism of “ Helena ” : 

“ Of all the puzzles offered us in Faust, that in 
this third act is the most serious, for in this 
act Faust is not only, as Goethe remarks in his 
prefatory notice, 1 the man of the first part; 
acting on a wider stage,’ he ceases to be man 
at all, and becomes an historical era, being no 
other than the age of chivalry. And yet, 
though Faust dissolves into this impersonality, 
the author quietly represents his position in 
the “ Helena ” as a natural development of the 
first part of the tragedy, with its thorough¬ 
going individualism. ... If we retain our 
faith in the unity of the poem, relying on the 
author’s express declaration to Wilhelm von 
Humboldt only a few days before his death: 

‘ It is now sixty years since the conception of 
Faust in its whole extent stood clearly before 
my mind ’—if we accept this unequivocal con¬ 
fession, this, however, must be plainly remem¬ 
bered, that Faust means three things : (1) The 
individual man, whose course from youth to 
the grave is described in outline, engaging our 
sympathies as only the concrete and personal 
can; (2) the generic man, as we may say, or 
man as a developing soul whose history is a 
discipline and a lustration. ... (3) Humanity 
as a whole, the great ages of the world—a point 
of view wholly confined to the Second Part, 
and even there only occasional, but not to be 
ignored if we would enter into the full spirit of 
the author. 

“Now, in the present act the first and 
primary aspect is insignificant. The individual 
drops more out of sight here, for the simple 
reason that the stage at which the man Faust 
has arrived is a stage of inward effort, and the 
outward action, had it been portrayed, would 
have interested us as little, say, as Faust’s ten 
years of academic teaching. His outward 
activity was diversified and striking enough at 
the imperial court—it will be so again ; but a 
period has occurred in his life when the pro¬ 
gress is invisible to the outward eye, when he 
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is occupied in building up in his own bosom on 
inner world of beauty.” 

To present in a drama the inward life of 
man, the struggles of the sonl for light in the 
great complex modem world, was Goethe’s 
aim in the second part of Faint ; what 
wonder if there be much that is difficult, 
much that is at first repellent in such an 
attempt! But when Goethe has undertaken 
to teach, it behoves any of us who profess to 
have undertaken self-culture to listen with 
reverence. The throng of idle ladies and 
gentlemen at the emperor’s court composedly 
chatter foolish praise or foolish fault-finding 
when Helen, when Supreme Beauty, is pre¬ 
sented to their gaze. But Faust is rapt with 
admiration, forgets that Beauty is an ideal, 
that she cannot be possessed; only feels that 
he mint possess the highest good which he 
knows —Wer tie erkennt der darf tie nicht 
entbehren. The result of Faust’s overhasty 
action is not immediate success, but he has 
really taken one more step in the difficult 
road to his goal, while the composed ladies 
and gentlemen remain behind. 

In an appendix, Mr. Coupland gives the 
titles of thirty-one English translations of 
Faint, commenting briefly on the value of 
each of them. The best, in his opinion, are 
those by Bayard Taylor and Miss Swanwick, 
and he has high praise for the version of 
part i., by Charles T. Brooks. "We should 
have been glad of a list of the more important 
annotated editions of Faint in the original, 
but Mr. Coupland has not supplied one. In 
notes to his lectures, however, he gives refer¬ 
ences to editions, commentaries, and essays in 
periodicals which, taken altogether, largely 
increase the value of the book. The writer 
of this notice ventures to advise beginners to 
get the edition of part i. by Turner and 
Morshead (Bivingtons, 1882 ), and the edition 
by K. J. Schrder (Heilbronn: Henninger, 
1881 ). T. W. Ltstek. 


BOOKS OX THE CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTION. 

Bussia in Central Atia. By Hugo Stumm 
Translated by J. W. Ozanne and Capt. H 
Sachs. (Harrison.) 

Central Atian Questions, By Demetrius C 
Boulger. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Coming Struggle for India. By Arminius 
Vambery. (Casseil.) 

Afghanistan and the Anglo-Ruttian Dispute 
By Theo F. Rodenbough. (New York 
Putman’s.) 

Althoush still far from its ddnoument the 
great political drama now in progress in 
Central Asia has already given rise to a 
special literature of formidable proportions. 
Nor can we wonder at this when we reflect 
that in its issue are involved portentous 
consequences for all mankind. The first 
Napoleon somewhat rashly predicted that, 
before the close of the century, Europe would 
be either Cossack or a Commonwealth. It 
would be safer to say that, humanly speaking, 
before many generations the destinies of the 
world will be controlled either by Anglo 
Saxon or Muscovite influences—that is, by the 
spirit of freedom or of a grinding military 
despotism. Gloomy forebodings as to the 
final issue can be harboured by pessimists 


alone. Nevertheless, the element of un¬ 
certainty, as needs must be in all human 
affairs, is sufficiently present to endow the 
discussion of the subject with more than the 
interest usually attaching to academio exer¬ 
cises. 

The four works on our list, written as they 
are by a German, an Englishman, a Hun¬ 
garian, and an American, should certainly 
help the student in arriving at some defi¬ 
nite conclusions on the merits of the 
questions involved. These group themselves 
naturally in two categories—the abstract 
question of right and wrong, and what some 
will think the more practical question aB to 
the material strength of the contending 
powers. On the first point the American is 
silent, while the Hungarian and Englishman 
pronounce themselves emphatically on the 
side of England, and the German scarcely 
less so in favour of Russia. But Stumm, a 
captain of Hessian Hussars, who accompanied 
the Muscovite expedition to Khiva in 1873, 
not only contradicts himself, but betrays the 
r6le of the special pleader in the extravagant 
language with which he speaks of Russia’s 
holy mission, disinterested motives, honest 
diplomacy, civilising influences, and straight¬ 
forward dealings with the Khanates of 
Western Turkestan. Thus in one place it is 
“the cries of distress of the ill-treated Jews,” 
treated with such overwhelming generosity 
in Russia itself, that 

“ served Gen. Kauffmann and induced him to 
check the increasing excitement by decisive 
measures; and the avalanche of Russian might 
rolled further and further to the south, to the 
splendid valley of the river Zerafshan, to 
Samarkand, the summer residence of the Emir 
of Bokhara, while Said Mosaffar sought to hold 
back the conquerors by means of crafty agents 
and deceitful promises." 

The suspicion may here be at least per¬ 
mitted that the “avalanche” which swal¬ 
lowed up Bokhara was attracted quite as 
much by the “ splendid ” Zerafshan (“ gold¬ 
dispensing ”) valley as by the “ cries of 
distress of the ill-treated Jews.” Else¬ 
where the Russians enter the country “not 
as harsh, vindictive conquerors, but as gentle 
mediators and true apostles of civilisation 
and although their campaigns were “ sanguin¬ 
ary,” the “unavoidable severities fwholesale 
butcheries of men, women, and children] and 
horrors of war were mitigated and ennobled 
by principles of humanity which made the 
Russian soldiers appear, to a certain extent , as 
the pioneers of science and culture in the 
heart of Central Asia.” Again, we are told 
that the causes of the Khivan expedition 
“did not lie in the far-reaching and com¬ 
plicated designs of Russian politics,” as 
“ the occupation of Khiva had for centuries 
[tic] become a social and political necessity.” 
A policy which “for centuries” could foresee 
such a “social and political necessity” as 
this will, nevertheless, to most minds probably 
appear sufficiently “ far-reaching and compli¬ 
cated.” And the impression will not be 
weakened when it is added by this blundering 
special pleader that “ energetic action on the 
part of Khiva was temporarily paralysed by 
Kauffmann, who succeeded in raising dis 
turbances within the Khanate itself.” How 
ever, “ the forbearance and long-sufferance of 
Russia had now come to an end.” At the 


same time, much of this “ forbearance and 
long-sufferance” might have been dispensed 
with had Col. Markosoff, for instance, not 
been permitted two years previously, “ on hit 
own responsibility (l’appStit vient en man- 
geant), to push his reconnaissances still further 
eastward on the Sara-Kamish road to Khiva.” 

It is significantly added that 
although the instructions given to Markosoff 
in no wise officially prescribed an expedition to 
Khiva, it yet appears that Prince Mirsky 
specially impressed on him the necessity of 
penetrating as far as he could to the east. The 
limits, therefore, of his commission were not 
accurately defined, and the appearance of the 
Russian troops before the walls of the city was 
not directly forbidden. . . . The Russians 
would seem to have been desirous of first 
awaiting the result of MarkosofFs expedition, 
whose energetic and circumspect [sic] conduct 
in the previous autumn promised very well for 
this year." 

Here is the clue to the tangled web of Russian 
diplomacy or duplicity in Central Asia for the 
last fifty years; and if for Markosoff we sub¬ 
stitute Komaroff, we shall see that the events 
preceding the fall of Khiva in 1873 were 
merely a rehearsal, mutatie mutandis, of the 
Penjdeh incident of the present year fore¬ 
boding the approaching fall of Herat or 
Maimana, or both. 

In other respects Stumm’s work, the first 
of a series on Central Asiatic matters promised 
by the publishers, has a certain value so far 
as it goes, that is, down to the events im¬ 
mediately preceding the Khivan expedition. 
Here all information stops, and even the 
statistical data of population, revenue, in¬ 
dustries, agricultural returns, and so forth, 
are allowed by the translators to remain at 
the year 1873. The work of translation has 
otherwise been indifferently executed. The 
style is often’clumsy, unidiomatic and dis¬ 
tinctly “ German ” ; and when an attempt is 
made to break up involved periods, the con¬ 
necting particles are at fault. German miles 
and square miles remain unreduced to the 
mystification of the reader, except in one 
place, where “ one and a half German miles ” 
are said to make “ about ten English miles ” ! 
Of frequent occurrence are such expressions 
as “Middle Asian army”; “the fourth of 
the expeditions,” meaning “the fourth ex¬ 
pedition”; “ Aral - Caspian plateau” and 
“ Turanian tableland ’’ for “ Aralo-Caspian 
basin,” or “ depression,” seeing that the 
region in question is an area of inland drain¬ 
age, with a mean elevation of scarcely 300 
feet, and falling at its deepest point some 70 
or 80 feet below sea level; to all which 
must be added a chaotic orthography, which 
is simply maddening. Who, for instance, 
except a specialist, could guess that Bajat- 
Chadshi stands for Bait-Haji on the Attrek ? 
Here the curious form Chadshi is specially 
instructive, and may be commended to the 
attention of the Geographical Society now 
endeavouring to effect a reformation in the 
spelling of geographical names. The bar¬ 
barous dsh represents a compromise between 
the German dsch and the French dj for the 
simple English j, while the oh (to be pro¬ 
nounced kh) is the normal Russian substitute 
for initial h, which never occurs in that 
language. Thus the Arabic haji becomes 
Chadshi, just as the English Sages has become 
Ave in Italian, by suppression of initial h 
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and final s supposed not to be pronounced, 
and by treating y as “una v codata,” 
a v with a tail! Alter this such forms 
as tscheschme, Tschetschnes, Muchamed Rachim 
(Muhammad Rahim), Ue»t jurt (Ust-nrt), 
Jermak (Termak), Rtischtschojf, will oc¬ 
casion no further surprise; only Tschy- 
kischlar and Chihislar need not have occurred 
within three lines of each other on the same 
page, with a third alternative, Chikishliar , 
on the accompanying map. This “ Map of 
Central Asia, 1885,” is a good specimen of 
Mr. Stanford’s cartographic work, although 
the Russo-Afghan frontier line, drawn from 
Old Sarakhs through Imam Baksh to Khojah- 
Saleh on the Oxus, is already out of date, so 
rapidly do events move in a region where 
commanding officers are encouraged to rectify 
frontiers “ on their own responsibility.” 

Mr. Boulger’s hook, a reprint in convenient 
form of essays contributed at different dates 
to the Timet, Calcutta Review, National 
Review, Nineteenth Century, and other leading 
periodicals, covers the whole field of Asiatic 
politics in recent times. These papers, 
written by a competent hand in a clear, 
vigorous style, were well worth reproducing 
at the present juncture, and are the more 
acceptable that special attention is paid in 
them to the Chinese element, an all-important 
factor in the ultimate solution of the Central 
Asian question too apt to be overlooked even 
by far-seeing statesmen. At times Mr. Boul- 
ger may seem to speak with a certain dog¬ 
matism ; but his confident tone is fully 
j ustified not only by his exceptional knowledge 
of the matter in hand, but also by the remark¬ 
able way in which his forecastings have been 
repeatedly confirmed by the event. Thus, in 
the article entitled, “Morv! What Next?” 
of which he is naturally proud, all its state¬ 
ments having been verified almost to the letter 
within a twelvemonth of its appearance, he 
warns the Government that any attempt to 
settle the Afghan frontier by direct negotiation 
with Russia will end in failure, adding that 
“ the only way to affect a satisfactory solution 
will be by an act of assertion on the part of the 
Amir’s lieutenant in Herat, and not by the 
abortive and lingering movements of an Inter¬ 
national Frontier Commission. I went on to 
name Ak Tepeh, or, better still, Sary Yazy, as 
the most suitable place where Abd-ur-Rahmun 
could station a garrison. At the very moment 
that I was writing these lines the viceroy was 
addressing the Amir in complimentary terms 
upon the measures which he had taken to con¬ 
solidate his position at Penjdeh. I do not 
think anyono will at this moment impugn the 
prudence of theso recommendations or the 
accuracy of these predictions. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, reversed the mode of proceed¬ 
ing. They did not invite the Amir, and they 
did enter upon ‘ direct negotiations with Russia.’ 
The consequences are now patent to everyone. 
The Frontier Commission can only end in the 
signing away of Afghan rights north of the 
Paropamisus, and in placing Russia in a posi¬ 
tion to take the fullest advantage of the first 
symptoms of disturbance in Herat ” (p. xi.). 
These lines were penned on May 25, and the 
concluding “predictions” have again been 
verified with startling rapidity. On Sep¬ 
tember 12 it was announced by the daily 
press that the Anglo-Russian Protocol or pre¬ 
liminary agreement had been conclnded, prac¬ 
tically “ signing away Afghan rights north 
of the Paropamisus.” Simultaneously with 


this came the news that “ the Indo-Afghan 
frontier is in a very disturbed state, owing to 
the quarrels between the border tribes,” so 
that Russia is already “ in a position to take 
the fullest advantage of disturbance in Herat,” 
from which she is now separated only by the 
undefended and indefensible Zulfikar Pass. 

And to this pass have things been brought 
by what Prof. Vambery stigmatises as 

“the unheard of short-sightedness of British 
statesmen, which has handed over to her 
[Russia] the very keys with which she can now 
open, at her leisure, the gate of India; for she 
is in full possession of all the ways which can 
bring her to Herat in a comparatively short 
time, and without any difficulty whatever ” 
(p._09). 

No doubt, in his brilliant essay on “ The 
Coming Struggle,” Prof. Yambery occasionally 
indulges in somewhat violent language, as 
when he says that “the public mind of 
England was swayed by her humanitarian 
swindling.” But some allowance may be 
made for an author whose voice has been like 
that of “ one crying in the wilderness,” ever 
since his return, in 1864, from his memorable 
expedition to the Khanates of Western 
Turkestan. He opportunely recalls his inter¬ 
view in that very year with Lord Palmerston, 
who complacently reminded him that 

“the Hungarians, like the Poles, had a hot 
brain, and that many generations must pass 
before Russia would be able to pull down the 
Tartar barrier and approach the country inter¬ 
vening between India and Bokhara.” 

He recalls Mr. Gladstone’s equally complacent 
language of 1876 : “ I have no fear myself of 
the territorial extensions of Russia—no fear 
of them whatever; I think such fears are 
only old women’s fears,” such sentiments 
having, neveitheless, already cost the country 
some millions, besides imposing a permanent 
burden on the revenues of India, where Gen. 
Soboleff now tells us that “thousands of 
natives only await Russia’s crusade of deliver¬ 
ance.” Some indulgence, we say, must be 
granted to a man who has had to contend 
with the amazing stupidity of the “ masterly 
inactivity ” school of politicians, a stupidity 
against which “ the gods themselves shall 
fight in vain.” 

At the same time it is satisfactory to find 
such a competent judge looking hopefully to 
the issue, basing his confidence as much on 
the moral superiority, as on the boundless 
material resources of Great Britain. 

“ Why should we overlook,” he asks, “ the 
enormous differences existing between military 
material recruited from a free country, and led 
by highly educated patriotic officers, on the 
one hand, and between the poor slave forcibly 
enlisted by officers, who, brought up in gam¬ 
bling, debauchery, and the indulgence in dis¬ 
sipations of every kind, can hardly be animated 
by the noble spirit of freemen. Indeed it is a 
bitter irony of fate to have to draw compari¬ 
sons between the abilities of a nation standing 
at the top of our civilisation, the prototype of 
liberal institutions for the whole world, the 
luminous fountain of science and of many 
glorious achievements of mankind, and of a 
society noted for its abominable vices, where 
truth-speaking is an unheard-of occurrence, and 
where an emperor said that he was only safe 
with his palace built of granite, which could 
not be stolen by his dear subjects or his sur¬ 
roundings ” (p. 137). 


It is curious to find Gen. Rodenbough, 
after discussing the resources of the two 
empires, finally inclining to the side of 
England on the same moral grounds. 

“ On the other hand,” he remarks, “ Great 
Britain can boast of an inexhaustible capital, 
not alone of the revenues which have been 
accumulating during the last quarter of a 
century, but of patriotism, physical strength, 
courage and endurance peculiar to a race of 
conquerors” ( Afghanistan , &c., p. 103). 

The author of this volume tells us that its 
purpose has been “ to give as much reliable 
information upon the cause of the Anglo- 
Russian dispute, the nature of the probable 
theatre of operations in case of war, and of the 
armies of the Powers concerned as could be 
obtained and printed within a single fort¬ 
night.” It is surprising that writers, who 
may be supposed to have a reputation at stake, 
will accept commissions of this sort from pub¬ 
lishers anxious to throw on the market any 
stuff likely to find a ready sale during moments 
of passing excitement. The result of this 
attempt at an impossible tour de force is to 
the last degree unsatisfactory. The “ infor¬ 
mation ” scraped together, not always from 
the most trustworthy sources, and printed 
“within a single fortnight,” so far from 
being “reliable,” teems with inaccuracies 
and mis-statements of the crudest description. 
Thus the area of Afghanistan is given at 
12,000 square miles; mountains 15,000 feet 
high are placed in the Sufed-Koh range south 
of Jelalabad; the Herat river (Hari-rud) is 
sent with the Helmand to the Sistan swamps; 
the population of Afghanistan is raised 
“approximately” to 8,000,000, “the great 
part of Persian descent ” ; the Duranis and 
Ghilzais make an exchange of their respective 
geographical domains, the former being 
removed to Kandahar, the latter to Kabul and 
Jelalabad; the small Kizil-bash community 
at Kabul is said to “comprise 3,000,000 of 
Shiahs,” while the large Tajik element is 
reduced to 10,000; the “Kaffirs” (Siah- 
Posh Kafirs) are called “Hindus”; the 
peace-footing of the Russian land forces is 
given at 663,045 men, of whom 460,494 are 
“ artillery,” and this professes to be “ approxi¬ 
mately from latest (1884-85) returns ”; 
lastly, we have the usual mangling of foreign 
languages, as in the misquotation of the 
Roman maxim “ inter armes [sic] silent leges.” 

It is noteworthy that in the rather full 
“ List of Authorities ” the name of Charles 
Marvin is conspicuously absent, an omission 
all the more remarkable since use is evidently 
made of some of the data originally supplied 
by that indefatigable and always accurate 
writer. 

Let us ask, in conclusion, is it fair to 
supply wares of this quality to a publio 
seeking trustworthy information on a mo¬ 
mentous question at a critical point, and label 
them “reliable,” although the price may only 
be “fifty cents” ? A. H. Kkaxe. 


A Literary and Biographical History, or 
Bibliographical Dictionary of the English 
Catholics, from the Breach with Rome in 
1534 to the Present Time. By Joseph 
Gillow. Vol. I. (Bums & Oates.) 

Mb. Gillow has undertaken a work of very 
great labour. To say that the portion already 
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printed is inaccurate in some respects, and 
that it errs both on the side of comprehension 
and of omission, does not seriously detract 
from the benefits which all who care for the 
theological history of the last three centuries 
and a half are likely to derive from it. "We 
must frankly own that for our own part we set 
more store by the later biographies than by the 
earlier ones. Mr. Gillow has not fallen into 
the snare of using violent language, nor does 
he sin in the matter of fine writing; but the 
lives of the Catholic sufferers under the penal 
laws, so far as they have yet been recovered, 
are to be found in the works of Challoner, 
Dod, Mr. Foley, and other students of the 
same class; and, except for the purpose of 
handy reference, it does not seem that any 
great good has been attained by reproducing 
them. With the Catholics of more recent 
times the case is different. Many persons 
who do not belong to the religious body of 
which Mr. Gillow is a member are anxious 
for just the sort of information which his 
pages supply as to the humble and self- 
denying men of the last and the present 
centuries who ordered the affairs of the 
Roman Catholic Church from the time when 
it ceased to be a popular amusement to go 
to witness a popish priest hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, to the period when the Trac- 
tarian movement directed all eyes toward 
the small and hitherto despised Roman com¬ 
munion in this country. These latter lives, 
though short, are remarkably well written, 
all sorts of obscure sources of information 
have been examined; and, as a consequence, 
many names have been included which a 
less careful investigator would have over¬ 
looked. Of course, Mr. Gillow’s book is not 
perfect. There must have been Roman 
Catholic writers whose existence has remained 
unknown to him. Men do not commonly put 
a declaration of their faith on the title-pages 
of their books, and during the reigns of the 
Georges there were many satisfactory reasons 
why authors should be unwilling to attract 
attention to the fact that they belonged to an 
unpopular religion. The Gordon riots, the 
spirit of which was by no means confined to 
London, were evidence that the property, and 
even the lives of those who clung to the faith 
of pre-Reformation days might, at any 
moment, be at the mercy of a godless rabble. 
As an instance in point, we wonder how many 
of our readers know that Mrs. Inchbald, a 
once popular novelist whose writings are as 
yet by no means forgotten, was a Roman 
Catholic. This has been proved by a writer 
in a recent number of The Dublin Review. 

A careful examination of Mr. Gillow’s 
volume, which includes the first three letters 
of the alphabet only, induces the belief that 
the names of but very few authors have been 
omitted. We at once turned to the names of 
W. G. M. Jones Barker, the author of The 
Three Days of Wensleydale , and Edward 
Francis Collins, who was for many years 
editor of The Hull Advertiser, whose only 
claim to bibliographical notice consists in a 
little book he wrote concerning the rosary. 
We were pretty confident of being able to 
point out omissions in these instances, but 
both of them are to be found in their right 
places. 

The quarrels between the Jesuits and the 
secular priests in England, taking place 


at a time of fierce persecution on the part 
of the state, brought lasting disgrace on all 
the parties concerned. It is not even now 
easy for an orthodox Roman Catholic to 
write upon the matter without giving offence. 
It is very much to Mr. Gillow’s credit that 
when compelled to touch the outskirts of 
this very silly quarrel he does so without 
showing partizanship. Though we consider 
the latter biographies by fur the more useful, 
we have read the earlier ones with much 
interest. They prove, when taken as a whole, 
some things that are not commonly believed. 
For example, it has been stated that, before 
the publication of the Tracts for the Times, 
the secession of clergymen of the English 
Church to the Roman communion was practi¬ 
cally unknown, and from this assumed fact 
sundry conclusions—theological and philo¬ 
sophical—of a sufficiently absurd kind have 
been drawn. In the present volume we have 
encountered five or six examples of such 
change of view on the part of Anglican 
ecclesiastics of former days, and we are sure 
that the succeeding letters of the alphabet 
will disclose more of them. 

As a specimen of Mr. Gillow’s style, we 
would direct attention to the touching account 
he gives in the life of Robert Buckley of the 
manner in which the Benedictine order was 
continued in England. Buckley had been 
a monk at "Westminster in the days of Mary. • 
He lived on to 1607, and at the very end of 
his life handed on the rights and privileges 
of the old order to two young Englishmen 
who had become Benedictines in Italy. The 
act took place in the Gate house. Amid all 
the squalor and misery of that foul prison 
was enacted a solemn rite, which must appeal 
to the hearts of all, whatever he their con¬ 
ceptions as to faith and duty, who have any 
admiration for the nobility of self-sacrifice. 
Mr. Gillow’s account of Roger Palmer, Earl 
of Castlemain, is worthy of notice; and he 
is especially to be admired for having the 
courage to include that peer’s profligate wife 
(the Duchess of Cleveland) among those 
whom he considers worthy of a few lines in 
his catalogue. Contemporary satirists and 
the modem historians, who mistake their lam¬ 
poons for history, have persistently ignored 
the fact that, although Barbara Villiers 
was despicably vile on some sides of her 
character, she had several good traits. 
She was, it would seem, a good mother; 
and this much is certain, she was kind 
to the poor and the needy. Mr. Gillow 
records her large benefactions to the house of 
the English Blue Funs at Paris. He tells us 
also a fact which affords a striking picture of 
the state of moral sentiment at the time. 
The duchess was staying in Paris in 1681, 
and attended the church of the Blue Nuns. 
After one of the Lenten sermons preached 
there she herself made the collection, and on 
the following Sunday her little daughter fol¬ 
lowed her example. We cannot doubt that 
the results would be financially favourable to 
the English recluses. 

Mr. Gillow has fallen into the error of 
saying that Gotham, the village of which the 
“ Merry Tales” are told, is in Lincolnshire. 
The great Fen county must surrender that 
honour to the neighbouring county of Not¬ 
tingham, though we believe there is another 
claimant in the field—a manor, not a parish, 


in Sussex. Shelford House, the Royalist 
garrison, is also transferred without authority 
from Nottinghamshire to Lincolnshire. There 
are several reasons which make it almost 
impossible to receive the statement that Sir 
Arthur Aston ever offered his services to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. He served the king at 
Edge Hill, and Sir Arthur was not the sort 
of man likely to have contemplated with 
complacency even the idea of changing sides. 

Edward Peacock. 


Souvenirs de Jeunesse. Par Francisque Sarcey. 

(Paris: Ollendorff.) 

Feexch novelists, especially if their reputa- 
be at all of a noisy kind, win their literary 
way into England rapidly enough. French 
critics, even when their work is very 
admirable, win their way much more slowly. 
There are in Paris critics of fame who are 
not even names to the general reader in 
London. But M. Sarcey is an exception. 
Wc all remember, and with some pleasantness 
of recollection, how he accompanied the 
troupe of the Theatre Franyais on the occasion 
of their first visit to the Gaiety Theatre, how 
he mirrored back to Paris the impression pro¬ 
duced upon us by Sarah Bernhardt, Croisette, 
Got, Coquelin, Delaunay, and the rest of that 
delightful company ; how he fraternised with 
the English critics, and how he wrote, 
pleasantly and with good temper, about the 
whole expedition and its accompaniments, 
enlightening thereby, as one may hope, the 
readers of bus feuilletons in the Temps news¬ 
paper. 

Now, however, it is not as a dramatic critic 
that he comes forward, not even in his less 
known, though still well-known, character as 
a political writer. Like many another author 
in this age of print, he has been tempted to 
publish his personal reminiscences, to take 
the world into his confidence. And so he 
tells us, but certainly in no weakly egotistical 
spirit, about his early training and struggles, 
which were never of the most crushing kind, 
and about the successive steps that led him 
to abandon schoolmastering and take to 
journalism. 

These recollections are of very diverse 
interest and value. M. Sarcey does not 
possess that magician’s wand which, in the 
hand of M. Daudet, for instance, will evoke 
the scenes and surroundings of the writer’s 
childhood, and make us participators in its 
feelings and pathos. So it happens that we 
are not very much moved, one way or another, 
by his account of the various efforts made by 
his fond father to develop in him a taste for 
music. Nor does the figure of M. Cheve, the 
enthusiast of a system for teaching to man¬ 
kind the art of song, impress us as strongly as 
it might do, perhaps, if delineated by other 
hands. An artist, in the sense in which a 
great historian or novel-writer is an artist, M. 
Sarcey is not. He has not the life-giving 
faculty. Even when describing the various 
actors who have played their part with him 
in the drama of life, he remains more than 
half a dramatic critic. 

Still, after making every deduction of the 
parts that are less interesting, there is, in this 
book, a great deal left that is very interesting 
indeed. M. Sarcey was one of that brilliant 
band of young students, all looking forward 
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to education as a profession, who met at the 
Normal School in Paris between the years 
1848 and 1850. Never, perhaps, had the 
washings of competitive examination dis¬ 
covered so much intellectual gold in this 
human clay of ours. A very goodly propor¬ 
tion of the men who made themselves a name 
in literature during the 8econd Empire were 
there. The roll of the successful competitors 
who entered the school with M. Sarcey is 
particularly striking. M. Taine came out 
first at the examination, About second, 
M. Sarcey fourth. Paul Albert, the literary 
historian, was among the number. Of older 
students who were still in the school, we may 
name MM. Weiss, Assolant, Yung, Challemel- 
Lacour, all thereafter to be variously known 
in literature or politics. Prevost-Paradol, 
whose dexterous and swift pen, at play with 
the difficulties of the censorship, was to be 
the torment of the Emperor’s government, 
and whose career of promise was to be sadly 
cut short by his own act—Prevost-Paradol 
entered the following year. Sainte-Beuve, now 
many years ago, described the life at the 
school, in criticising M. Taine’s History of 
English Literature (Nouveaux Lundis, vol. viii.). 
But Sainte-Beuve’s was naturally only a 
sketch. M. Sarcey’s is a picture, and on a 
larger scale, and by an eye-witness. Here the 
interest of his book culminates. There is a 
pleasure in watching these fine eager young 
fellows gambolling at the starting-post before 
they set off on the great race of life. 
And a pleasant time they seem to have 
had, as fine young fellows should. The regu¬ 
lations of the school allowed a large latitude 
of time and study, an intellectual freedom in 
some ways akin to that of our own universities. 
So debate ran riot. The clang of discussion 
was in the air. Argument resounded. But 
lightly, brightly, pleasantly, good temperedly 
—and interminably. “ These conversations 
became almost our sole occupation,” says M. 
Sarcey, speaking of the work—or play—of 
the third year. 

“ It was About who was the flame and soul of 
our section. I have since been in a position to 
hear most of those who in Paris have acquired 
a reputation as talkers; but nothing can shadow 
in my memory the recollection of that winged, 
sparkling talk of his, of that intellect in con¬ 
stant activity, of that corruscation of bright, 
true, and witty sayings; of that constant out¬ 
flow of new ideas, unexpected juxtapositions, 
fantastic stories and student legends—legends 
in which his imagination played freely, gaily. 
... It seemed, whenever he came into a room, 
as if the temperature became suddenly higher 
by ten degrees.” 

The “ section” here spoken of consisted of 
About, M. Sarcey and three other students, 
and their talk was incessant. The students 
of other sections used to come in for holiday. 
Paul Albert would arrive “asking for the 
hospitality of a conversation. ‘ They are a 
set of idle fellows in my section,’ ho would 
cry. ‘They are always at work.’ ” M. 
Taine, too, would come, when he judged that 
the time of leisure had arrived, “forTaine 
did everything by rule and measure, and we 
knew him to be incapable of any act of folly 
unless he had reasoned it out beforehand, and 
could justify it to himself.” M. Taine, in¬ 
deed, was an exceptionally serious person 
pmong his lighter companions. 


“Though we took a pleasure in sometimes 
teasing him,” says M. Sarcey, “in reality we 
felt for him more than mere liking ; our feeling 
for him was a mixture of admiration and 
respect. That incessant, passionate labour, 
which took away in nothing from the breadth 
of the intellect, the liveliness of the imagina¬ 
tion, the amenity of the character, confounded 
us with astonishment. There was no branch of 
study that he had not pursued to its last con¬ 
fines. He was a living dictionary, whom we 
consulted incessantly—a dictionary that suffered 
us to turn over its pages with the largest and 
most friendly good nature. . . . He was not a 
talker of the same kind as About: he said no 
sma't things. But when he expounded any 
matter, it was with a clearness, an abundance, 
and a choice of words altogether rare. He 
spoke gently, without any gesticulation, and in 
a monotonous and colourless tone. He had 
nothing of the orator. . . . Everything in 
his face and person bore testimony to a steady, 
undaunted tenacity of character. No one has 
ever willed more ardently and patiently than 
he.” 

M. Sarcey’s professorial career can scarcely 
be pronounced happy. Successful as regards 
the instruction imparted to his pupils, it may 
have been; successful as regards his own 
position and advancement, it certainly was 
not. He quarrelled from the first with the 
“administration,” and quarrelled with his 
superiors very often. Of course the “ admin¬ 
istration ” was wrong. The 1 ‘ administration ” 
always is. But then, unfortunately, it had 
the whip hand. So by the time M. Sarcey 
had preached startling novelties in a time of 
full reaction, had petitioned only too pun- 
gently against an order from the ministry 
enjoining shaving on all the professorial staff, 
had presented himself before the board of 
examiners in a red striped shirt, had had a 
buttle royal with an inspector-general, to say 
nothing of other minor acts of rebellion— 
when M. Sarcey had done all this, it was 
about time that he should leave government 
pedagogy. And so he did, and took to 
journalism, greatly to his own advantage and 
to the advantage of those among us who read 
and enjoy his dramatic feuiUetons. The whole 
story may be found pleasantly and amusingly 
related in these Recollections. 

And what is the main moral of the book ? 
—for a book, like a fable, ought to have a 
moral. Not that clericalism is a noxious 
weed, though M. Sarcey is clearly of that 
opinion, in spite of the fact that the clericals, 
who water the weed, seem to have treated 
him with great courtesy and kindness. Nor 
yet that the “administration” is imbecile, 
for that would be too self-evident for a 
moral. Nor, again, that the members of the 
French magistracy are so tainted with 
hypocrisy and arrogance as to deserve social 
ostracism, though this, too, is a point on 
which M. Sarcey feels strongly. No, the 
moral is not here. It is not even an un¬ 
conscious moral, as, for instance, that a very 
able man, for all his great ability, may have 
a lurking prejudice or so somewhere in his 
mind. All these are what may be called the 
minor morals of the book. Its greater moral 
is a better one, and M. Sarcey shall speak it in 
his own words: 

“There is one lesson,” he tells his daughter in 
a dedicatory epistle, “ which I hope you will 
carry away after reading this book. I have 
worked a great deal, my child, and I still 


work enormously. One must work in life. 
There is nothing but that of good and true in 
the world. . . . The secret of happiness is to 
be found in cultivating one’s garden, . . 
however small that garden may be.” 

French critics are fond of accusing us 
English of moralising over much. But they 
moralise in France too sometimes, and not 
badly. Frank T. Makzials. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sisters-in-Laic. By Lady Margaret Mujendio. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

As in a Looking-glass. By F. C. Philips. 
In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Scarlet Cord. By Hamilton Seymour and 
Keith Robertson. (Edinburgh: Paterson.) 

The Rise of Silas Lapham. By W. D. 
Howells. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

A Limb of the Law. By Edward lloe. 
(Wyman.) 

Aulnay Tower. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Boston: Ticknor; London: Triibner.) 

If there is nothing strikingly original in 
Lady Margaret Majendie’s Sistcrs-in-Law, 
the story is at any rate much more readable 
than many with greater literary pretensions. 
It hangs a little, perhaps, in the first volume, 
but after that it is extremely entertuining, 
and marked by much freshness. There is a 
double love story running through the novel; 
and it is not often one meets with more 
thoroughly genuine and lovable characters 
than Jack Be van and his wife Garda, and 
Lily Loughton and her lover Lord Carlton. 
If the peerage produced many specimens 
like this nobleman it might laugh at the 
cry for its abolition. He is thoroughly 
straight, generous, and open in all his 
relations; and the manly and yet tender 
part he acts towards the broken yeoman 
Will Curtis, is instrumental in saving more 
than one life, and restoring hope in those 
who had abandoned it. The devious and 
painful course of his lordship’s wooing of the 
apparently thoughtless, but sterling and 
emotional Lily, will be traced by the reader 
with much interest. Now and again Lady 
Margaret Majendie rises to a good vein of 
description, as when she deals with the 
miseries of Curtis’s household, and at a later 
period with a storm at sea. Altogether, this 
novel has been well conceived and excellently 
carried out, while its pleasant style induces 
no feeling of weariness on the part of the 
reader. 

As in a Looking-Glass is an essentially bad 
book. I wish it had not been necessary to 
say this, as it is written with much sprightli¬ 
ness. But it is of the earth earthy, not to 
say of the devil devilish. If one could really 
believe that Lena Despard is a true repre¬ 
sentative of any section of London society, 
then that society is in even a more disgusting 
condition than its worst enemies believe. 
Mrs. Despard is a woman who has been twice 
married; and when asked whether her hus¬ 
bands are both dead by the husband of another 
woman, she remarks, “ I longed to say no : 
they are both alive and kicking.” The 
shameless intrigues in which this creature 
indulges furnish something new and original 
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even in the annals of infamy. She keeps a 
paramour in chambers at the Albany by 
means which are both low and disgusting; 
takes £500 from an old married baronet, 
whom she lures from his wife’s affections and 
then casts off; and, finally, she inveigles a 
rich Scotch laird into marriage. Her previous 
career being all exposed to her husband, she 
kills herself under the disgrace, and we are 
;.sked to believe that she had a real affection 
for him! All the circumstances contradict 
this. The Ethiopian does not so readily 
change her skin, nor the leopardess (for such 
Lena Despard is) her spots. The novel is 
vulgar and disgusting, and, in some respects, 
worse than any of M. Zola’s; but, in 
the present temper of the novel-reading 
public, it will probably he read all the more 
on that account. 

The Scarlet Cord, described as a medical 
love-story, is sensational enough to satisfy 
the most exigent taste in this respect. The 
leading character, Dr. Francis Boyd, supplies 
something new in the tortuous paths of 
chicanery and villainy. He persuades a poor 
but beautiful girl in the north of England to 
leave her home, and, after a secret marriage, 
to proceed with him to London. He soon 
becomes known as a fashionable doctor, for 
he is both handsome and intellectual looking ; 
and, beooming enamoured of Lady Millicent 
de Yere, he resolves to put his wife Madeline 
out of the way. He feels that he can rise 
still higher in the social scale if married to 
such a woman as Lady Millicent. Dr. Boyd 
discovers a system of ‘‘painless death”; and 
he puts it into practice upon his own father, 
a ticket-of-leave man, who returns to England 
at a very inopportune moment for the fashion¬ 
able physician. The villain then abandons 
Madeline, and elopes with Lady Millicent, 
with whom he contracts a bigamous marriage 
in Scotland. They cross over to Paris; but at 
length the coils of fate begin to wind about 
him. His crimes and villainies are all dis¬ 
covered, and the shock acts disastrously upon 
Lady Millicent. When she can no longer 
withstand the evidence against him, she 
seeks him out at the roulette tables of 
Monte Carlo. She comes upon him as he 
is leaving that notorious gambling hell, 
having not only lost all his money, but 
his wife’s jewels as well, which he had pur¬ 
loined with other property. The outraged wife 
plunges Boyd’s own dagger into his heart; and 
when his body is discovered, the case is re¬ 
ported as another in that long list of suicides 
with which Monte Carlo is associated. Lady 
Millicent afterwards settles down in Paris as 
Madame de Yere, and with her enormous 
wealth founds a home for the rescue of 
lost girls, which goes by the name of “ The 
Scarlet Cord.” Of course, the book presents 
us, among other characters, with truly 
faithful lovers of both Madeline and Lady 
Millicent, but they are not in the running as 
against the handsome villain. The book is 
not particularly noticeable from the literary 
point of view, but it is quite as interesting as 
many of the “shilling dreadfuls” now so 
much in vogue. 

Mr. Howells has achieved a triumph of 
character-drawing in his sketch of Silas 
Lapham. There may not seem much that is 
noble or romantio in the career of a mineral 


paint manufacturer; but, notwithstanding the 
commonplace nature of his surroundings, there 
is a good deal in Lapham that reminds one 
of Abraham Lincoln. He is of the same 
straight, stern, honest type, a man quite 
incapable of a mean action in himself, or 
of taking advantage of the weakness or 
misfortune of others. He has also a 
shrewd native wit, and a considerable share 
of originality. Yet the drawing of Lapham 
by no means exhausts the merit or interest 
of the book. He has two daughters, and 
there is a touch of real tragedy in the love 
story in which they are both concerned. One 
is young and pretty, the other clever and 
somewhat plain, yet it is the latter whom 
Tom Corey loves, when everybody has credited 
him with an affection for her sister. Both 
sisters behave bravely on the discovery of the 
mistake. There is little need to praise Mr. 
Howells’s style. He is one of the best living 
writers of American fiction; and this work 
sparkles with wit, while it is far from being 
destitute of those higher qualities which the 
author is known to possess. 

A Limb of the Law treats of a set of 
sorry rascals whose deeds were not worth 
chronicling. The heroine, Miss Law, is sup¬ 
posed to have been brought up as a lady, yet 
on the very second occasion on which she 
meets “Captain” Daniel Carr, the chief of 
the band of scoundrels who live by preying 
on the community, she calls him “ Dear 
Danny," and allows her head to recline upon 
his shoulder. If it were necessary one could 
point out numberless inconsistencies of char¬ 
acter and defects in the working out of the 
story, but “the game is not worth the 
candle.” 

Aulnay Tower is a narrative of love and 
war, the scene be ng fixed in France during 
the time of the Franco-German War. We must 
leave the reader to trace the romance attaching 
to the history of a beautiful young French 
countess and a handsome lieutenant in the 
German army; but we may just say that the 
story ends as all such stories should. Miss 
Howard writes a very easy and graceful 
style, and this volume may be read with 
genuine interest. G. Babnett Smith. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Wanderings in Distant Lands. By B. E. E. 
(Printed for private circulation by the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society, Westminster.) 
Is it meet and justifiable to take note of un¬ 
published literature ? This is a nice question ; 
but it admits of an answer. If unpublished 
books are worthless, they must be ignored; 
but if a privately printed work should contain 
good matter, record new facts, or be in any sort 
valuable and pleasant, it surely may, without 
prejudice, be reported to that outside world 
which otherwise could know nothing of its 
existence. Such a book has lately fallen in our 
way. It is the verbatim reproduction of a 
traveller’s diary; and, as such, its artless 
familiarity of style and its entire freedom from 
“reading up” and “padding,” make it very 
agreeable reading. The writer of this diary 
(she evidently would not care to call herself an 
“ author ”) came home from Canada by way of 
round the globe, treading the same paths that 
have been trodden by many another tourist, 
and seeing the same sights which have been 
described by various professed travel-writers. 


Mormonland and Salt-Lake City, “’Frisco,” 
the Sandwich Islands, Japan, China, Java, and 
Ceylon, were each visited in turn. In all this 
there may be nothing very new; but B. E. E.’s 
way of seeing and telling is keen and lively, 
and she had, moreover, the good fortune to 
witness at least one natural phenomenon of un¬ 
usual splendour. The great volcano of Hawaii 
is famed for its tremendous eruption of 1880 
and 1881, when the lava flowed for a distance 
of sixty miles—the first thirty miles being 
covered in ten hours, and the remaining thirty 
at the rate of three miles a month. Two years 
had elapsed since that event, and ferns were 
growing on the crusted stream, when B. E. E. 
and her husband walked over it on their way 
to Mauna Loa, the summit whereof towers 
some ten thousand feet above the two lower 
craters, or “ firo-lakes,” which were the object 
of their pilgrimage. Arriving overnight at 
Volcano House—apparently a sort of “Grands 
Millets” shelter—they could seo the ruddy 
glow from these lakes, two miles and a half 
distant, lighting the darkness “ like the flames 
from a burning city.” What the lakes were 
like on closer acquaintance must be told in 
B. E. E.’s own words. They went first to the 
farthest basin, which is surrounded on three 
sides by high, precipitous bluffs. 

“The lake itself looks like a huge sheet of molten 
lead, and is of a blackish colour, and all over its 
surface are seen bright red fiery cracks, for ever 
changing their shape and position. As we sat 
watching, one of these cracks opened out into a 
blood-red pool, from which issued a fountain of 
fire, throwing up red-hot lava-spray to a height of 
fifteen or eighteen feet. Nearer to the bluffs there 
rose a smaller fountain, surrounded on all sideB by 
brilliant red fissures. We were loath to leave the 
spot; but our guide, anxious to get us over the 
space interver.ing between the two lakes while 
daylight lasted, urged our departure. As we left, 
we passed a natural lava chimney, from which 
issued volumes of smoke, and presently we found 
that we were standing over a great lava-cavern, 
the interior of which was like an enormous furnace 
at white-heat, the roof being hung with red-hot 
stalactites of lava. Passing on, we soon reach the 
next lake, gathering by the way some specimens of 
Pele’s hair, a fine hair-like substance, not unlike 
spun glass, which is, in reality, a lava-formation, 
and derives its name from Pele, the lava goddess. 
And now we seat ourselves on the top of the bluffs, 
feasting our eyes on this magnificent spectacle. . . . 
Daylight is fast dying, and the outline of the sur¬ 
rounding crater walls grow dim. The lake looks 
leaden, save from the innumerable red fissures by 
which it is traversed in all directions. In one 
moment the whole scene changes. A fierce bright 
light illumines the circuit with a ruddy glow, and 
simultaneously a fountain of fire bursts forth, 
throwing up showers of sparks. As the bright 
particles fall on the dark, moving surface, the 
flames greedily devour masses of black lava, which 
leave huge pools of liquid fire in their wake. 
Then, as suddenly as it burst forth, the whole 
burning mass dies out, and becomes coated with a 
black film, and night once mere reigns. A few 
minutes later, and a still stranger phenomenon 
occurs. Dotted about the lake are three lava 
islands, which we supposed were solid upheavals 
from the base of the fire-lake; but, to our sur¬ 
prise, the middle one began to heave, and in a few 
seconds this huge lava-rock turned a complete 
summersault, so proving that what appeared to us 
as islands were floating bergs. It is difficult 
enough to imagine a berg of livid fire, and quite 
impossible to give an adequate description of it. 
The blaze of light was dazzling; ana as if this 
abnormal upheaval had given a sudden impetus to 
the hundreds of cracks that starred the surface, the 
whole lake appeared in one moment as a sheet of 
flame.” 

B. E. E. concludes her diary by dedicating to 
her personal friends this her “first, last, and 
only literary effort.” The above extract shows 
how well she can describe, and how much she 
has seen. With but little necessary pruning, 
the book might well be given to a wider circle 
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of readers, 'and give pleasure and instruction 
to thousands. 


North France. By C. B. Black. (Edinburgh : 
Black.) Is this merely a new edition, or is it 
the first completion of the book, one half of 
which (North-West France) we have already 
seen and used ? There is not a word of an¬ 
nouncement or preface. On the whole, this 
guide would probably prove the best for the 
ordinary tourist. Joanne is no doubt of a 
much higher order, but lately we have become 
disgusted with his pernicious laudation of many 
stupid, commonplace spots, which traditional 
French taste admires. The rule should be— 
never trust a French guide for scenery or an 
English one for art or architecture. Baedeker, 
as all the tourists seem to admit, combines 
correctness, fullness, and brevity, but is in 
Borne districts scanty, and a little dry. Black’s 
North France has several merits. The maps 
are numerous, and well selected. They are 
clear and sightly, but, as we have found, not 
always safe to walk by. Excellent and unmis- 
takeable directions are given for each place, 
which will meet every difficulty of the stranger; 
and this is after all the main use of a guide. 
Much of the book is naturally founded on 
former works, but much is original, and seems 
carefully done. The writer seldom commits 
himself to praise or run down any place or 
sight. Perhaps it is just as well. France is a 
vast country, with many deservedly, and also 
many most undeservedly, famous show-places, 
and also with simply innumerable bits of choice 
architecture and lovely scenery scattered about 
and passed over by the traveller who follows 
his blind guide. To oompile a proper guide 
book would require the labours of several first- 
rate savants and artists, some years of time, 
and enormous expense. Till this is done, we 
must travel mainly on speculation; and for this 
we require no more than Mr. Black gives us, 
and, indeed, much less. While noting that he 
has honourably tried to abstain from the 
old - fashioned padding — gushing senti¬ 
ment, poetry, historical rumination and 
twaddling legend—to the love of which the 
British tourist was trained by Murray in days 
of old, he indulges now and then (as in insert¬ 
ing King William’s account of the Battle of 
Sedan), nor would it be difficult to abbreviate 
the book by a third, in pruning the sentences. 
The one serious failing of the author is his 
entire ignorance of architecture. From other 
sources ne has very properly borrowed much, 
but, of course, nothing can supply the want of 
technical knowledge. Hence the student of 
architecture will find himself puzzled and 
worried at every town by the strange misuse 
of technical terms. For instance, at Peronne, 
we find “ dungeons and casements, one of 
which is said to extend three miles under¬ 
ground, ” &c. The pitiful eighteenth-century spire 
at Treguier is “ magnificent,” while the cloisters 
are dismissed with bare mention. Yet, for un¬ 
restored perfection of loveliness they afford 
three or four pictures worth walking leagues to 
see. But they are so hidden away and hard to 
get at that surely Mr. Black never saw them, 
for he seldom fails to note what is really 
good. He may talk wildly at Laon of the 
“ mullion work” at the top of the towers, and 
describe the “ interior as a splendid pile of 
masonry lighted by three magnificent circular 
and four oblong windows,” ho may miscall 
the fine early west towers of St. Pol, “ two 
Lichfield-like spires,” he may pass too quickly 
from the precious little city and chateau of 
Vitr6 to Mdme de. Sevign&’s best parlour—but 
the British tourist will be little the worse for 
that. He will find all he really wants, ex¬ 
pressed in words which he can understand 
and more than all, when he wants to see 
anything, Mr. Black will tell him how to get 
at it. 


Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 
1883-84. By Lord Ronald Gower. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) About two years ago 
Lord Ronald followed the example of his 
elders by writing a volume of Reminiscences, 
which met with a success that was not unde¬ 
served. The stylo was lively, and the general 
public were introduced at first-hand authority 
to marble halls and the dwellers therein. We 
do not think that his “ obliging publishers” 
will have furthered his literary reputation by 
the present booklet, of which the best that can 
be said is that it is charmingly printed. The 
author takes as his motto an anonymous 
statement that “voyager, c’est apprcndro.” 
He would have dono better to read Bacon’s essay 
on “ Travel.” The advice there given would 
have taught him that tho profit of a foreign 
tour consists as much in what one brings as in 
what one finds. Egypt, India, Ceylon, and 
Japan are now such beaten ground that we 
expect from one who undertakes to describe 
them in print something more than commenda¬ 
tion of hotels and body-servants. Of original 
reflections, here is a sample : “By ‘ Araby the 
Blest ’ did Milton refer to Ceylon ? Probably, 
as before the Portugese occupation it was 
under Arab rule.” Lord Ronald expresses a 
very unfavourable opinion of Murray’s Guide, 
written by the lato E. B. Eastwick, whose 
orthography is no doubt “advanced.” But 
Eastwick would have saved him from the asser¬ 
tion that “ Hodson took prisoners the sons of 
the kings of Oude ”; and from spelling 
“Chandui Chouk ” and “ Jumna-Musjid.” 
Altogether we cannot recommend this book, 
despite its pocket size, to “ travellers making a 
similar tour.” 

“Thorough Guide Series.” — Scotland. 
Part I. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the High¬ 
lands. By M. J. B. Baddeley. (Dulau.) This is 
substance a new edition of the “Thorough 


Guide ” to the Highlands by the same author, 
originally published in 1881. While the area 
has been slightly limited on the North, it has 
been extended on the South, so as to give 
fuller details about the Lowlands. At the same 
time, the number of maps and plans has been 
augmented from twenty-nine to thirty-seven; 

a the excellent system of tinting to 
show elevation has been carried out with 
additional clearness. A somewhat careful 
comparison of the two editions shows that 
almost every page has undergone revision 
where needed. The ascent of Ben Nevis is a 
good example, where we have been especially 
pleased to notice the excision of a most 
inappropriate misquotation from Yirgil. We 
have also observed with satisfaction that Mr. 
Baddeley is not too proud to take the advice of 
his critics in the matter of pruning his own 
early luxuriance of flippancy. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lord Tennyson's new volume will not, we 
understand, contain any piece of great length, 
but several small poems that have not yet been 
published. 

A NEW and important poem by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan will be published in a few weeks by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. With the exception 
of the volume of reprinted pieces issued some 
three years ago, under the title of 'Ballads of 
Life, Love, and Humour, Mr. Buchanan has 
issued no poetical work since the anonymous 
publication, ten years ago, of White Rose and 
Red. 

On October 1 Sir JohnJLubbock will unveil a 
statue of Sir Josiah Mason at the Mason Col¬ 
lege, Birmingham. The college is now com¬ 
pletely equipped with a faculty of arts, as well 
as the original faculty of science. The address 
on the re-opening of the college for the. session 


1885-6 will be delivered by Prof. Sonnenschein, 
the chairman of the Academic Board. 

The most interesting announcement hitherto 
made for the forthcoming season is Alice's 
Adventures Underground, by Lewis Carroll. It 
is a facsimile of the original MS. which was 
afterwards developed into Alice in Wonderland, 
with twenty-seven illustrations by the author. 

It will bo published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mrs. Modesworth’s book for this Christmas 
will be called l r s: an old-fashioned story. Like 
the others, it will bo illustrated by Mr. Walter 
Crane. 

Mr. Austin Dobson is writing an introduc¬ 
tion to the facsimile of the Vicar of Wakefield 
which Mr. Elliot Stock will publish shortly. 

It will bring together much scattered infor ma- 
tion concerning tho first publication of the 
book, and attempt the rectification of some 
hitherto doubtful points and dates. It will also 
be accompanied by a full bibliography. 

The second volume of Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 
Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland will be 
published by Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co., on 
October 1. The complete work is an account of 
the remedial measures passed by the British 
Parliament for Ireland between 1831 and 1881, 
with such reference to antecedent history as 
may serve to elucidate the main narrative. The 
subjects dealt with in the forthcoming volume 
are the Encumbered Estates Act, the Irish 
Reform Act of 1868, the Church Act, the Land 
Act of 1870, the Intermediate Education Act, 
the Royal University, and the Land Act of 1881. 
This volume also contains a general history of 
the agrarian war in Ireland from 1761 to 1881. 

Mr. Gordon Browne has designed over one 
hundred illustrations for a new edition of 
Gulliver's Travels, to be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son, as a companion volume 
to the Robinson Crusoe of last year. 

A novel by Mr. Grant Allen, entitled 
Babylon, will De published immediately by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. . The title-page 
reveals that he was also the author of Philistia. 

Sardinia and its Resources is the title of a 
work by Mr. Robert Tennant, late M.P. for 
Leeds, which will appear immediately. _ It is 
the result of a prolonged visit to the island, 
and contains a complete account of its physical, 
political, and social condition at the present 
time. The work, whioh has a map and a 
number of illustrations, will be issued by Mr. 
Stanford. 

The next number of the Contemporary Review 
promises to be one of more than ordinary in¬ 
terest. Cardinal Newman writes on “The 
Development of Religious Error,” the Duke of 
Argyll on “ The Lana Question,” Mr. G. Baden 
Powell on “English Money in South Afrioa,” 
Mr. Stansfield on “The Liberal Programme,” 
and Lady Brassey on “The Last Yoyage of 
the Sunbeam.” 

Principal Tulloch will contribute a paper 
on “The Church of Scotland and the General 
Election” to the October number of theScoWwA 
Review. 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has made many 
marginal notes to his edition of Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, chiefly from old plays and 
poems, and other out-of-the way sources of 
information; and he will contribute to the next 
number of the Antiquary the first of several 
papers on this subject. Mr. J. H. Round will 
also write, in the same journal, a paper on the 
“ Open Field System in Herefordshire. 

The October number of Wolfords Anti¬ 
quarian will contain a paper by the editor on 
“ An Unknown Portrait of Shakspere,” alleged 
to have been painted while the poet was in his 
last illness. The portrait will be reproduced 
is fa csimil e by a new photographio process. 
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The October number of tbe Scottish Church 
will contain papers on “Tbe Church and the 
Elections,” “The Highland Question,” “ Scotch 
literature in the Stuart Period,” “ Among the 
Good Wesleyau8,” and “ To Norraway over the 
Foam—a Summer Flight.” 

Mr. O. Manyillb Fenn is writing a new 
serial story for Cassell's Saturday Journal. It 
is entitled “The Affair Next Door,” and will be 
commenced in the first number of the new 
volume published early in October. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have in the 
press a new work by Mrs. Florence Caddy, 
entitled Footsteps of Jeanne d'Arc: a Pilgrimage. 
The same firm will publish, during October, 
The Beauty of the World: a Story of this 
Generation, by Mr. A. J. Duffield, in three 
volumes. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son’s announcements 
include Historic, Romantic, and Legendary Tales 
from Sir Walter Scott, selected and arranged by 
W. T. Dodson, with twelve illustrations in per¬ 
manent photography; and Prose Masterpieces 
of Modern Essayists, comprising twelve un¬ 
abridged essays by Irving, Lamb, De Quincey, 
Emerson, Matthew Arnold, John Morley, 
Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, 
and Gladstone, with twelve portraits in per¬ 
manent photography. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn has two books in 
the press, to be published by Blackie & Son. 
The one is entitled Brownsmith's Boy; or, 
Romance in a Garden, and the other, Patience 
Wins, which is a narrative of factory life in the 
Black Country. The same publishers will also 
issue The Congo Rovers: a Tale of the Slave 
Squadron, by Mr. Harry Collingwood. 

Mr. D. Nutt will publish immediately a new 
text of St. Anselm's Cur Idas Homo ; Eadmer's 
Vita S. A nselmi, which has not been reprinted 
separately since the sixteenth century; Exer¬ 
cises to accompany Beyer's German Grammar 
for science students; and a Middle-Irish ver¬ 
sion of the Ulysses legend, edited for the first 
time from the Stowe MSS., with translation, 
introduction, and glossary, by Prof. K. Meyer. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
announce: History of the New Testament Times, 
by Prof. E. Schiircr Giessen, translated by Miss 
S. Taylor and the Rev. P. Christie; Short 
Studies on Great Biblical Subjects, for the Use 
of English Readers of the Bible, by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. H. Wright; Nature and the 
Bible, by Prof. F. H. Reusch, translated by 
Mrs. Lyttelton ; Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles, second half, by Prof. T. M. Lindsay, 
of Glasgow; System of Christian Ethics, by 
Prof. J. A. Dorner; Frc$ik’s System of Christian 
Evidences, Lee liter's History of the Apostolic and 
Post-Apostolic Times, and. Present-Day Theology, 
by the Rev. Alfred Cave; Commentary on St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, by Prof. F. 
Godet; and A Treatise on the Law of Bank¬ 
ruptcy in Scotland, by Henry Goudy. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce in their 
“ Primary Series for Beginners,” an illustrated 
edition of Hauff's Bit Kara vane, with notes, 
&c., by Dr. Herman Hager, of Owens College, 
Manchester. 

We are sorry to hear that the present Lord 
Chelmsford has been persuaded not to publish 
the collection of anecdotes which he has made 
about his father, the former Lord Chancellor. 
The world has not too many good sayings, and 
cannot afford to lose Thesiger’s store. The 
following are reported as a sample. Some of the 
judges were at a dinner at which the Chief 
Baron was present, when one of them, looking 
for the pepper, said, “ I can’t think what’s 
become of my castor.” “ Well, never mind, 
take Pollock’s,” answered Lord Chelmsford. 
He was once asking a Liberal elector for his 


vote, and the man replied “I wouldn’t give it 
you, even if the Old Gentleman himself was the 
other candidate.” “ But if the Old Gentleman 
shouldn't stand, sir, I do trust that you’ll 
support me.” 

A new novel by M. Fortune de Boisgobey, 
entitled Violette Bleue, is announced by M. Plon 
for immediate publication. The same publisher 
will shortly issue a new story by “ Henry 
Greville,” called Clairefontaine. 

M. Andre Cochut, honorary director of 
the Mont de Pi6t4 of Paris, has communicated 
to the Temps some facts, hitherto unknown, 
relating to the life of Beranger, which he 
has discovered in the records of the estab¬ 
lishment. It seems that the July govern¬ 
ment, being under obligations to Beranger, 
appointed him to the oddly inappropriate post 
of superintendent of the warehouses of the 
Mont-de-Piete, with a salary of 6,000 francs. 
After a few days’ experience of the duties, the 
poet perceived that the place was not to his 
taste, and induced the government to appoint 
one of his friends, Benjamin Antier (also a song 
writer) in his stead. 

With regard to the alleged deficiency in the 
collection of MSS. purchased by the Italian 
Government from Lord Ashburnham, the 
Rassegna of September 10 contains a long 
letter from Prof. Villari, who was the agent 
employed in the purchase. The explanation 
given is substantially the same as that which 
we quoted from the Nazione last week—viz., 
that the collection was bought en bloc, and 
that, although the Libri Catalogue was reprinted 
in order to give a general idea of the extent 
and character of the purchase, it was well 
understood not to be accurate in all details. 
Prof. Villari adds that although, if this cata¬ 
logue be taken as the standard, there are thirty- 
nine codices missing, the deficiency’is more than 
counterbalanced by the presence of ninety-four 
codices which were not catalogued. 

The literary society (Ucheno Drushtvo) of 
Belgrade intends, in co-operation with several 
scientific and artistic bodies, to celebiate, on 
September 20 and 21, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the beginning of the literary career of the 
Serbian poet ana dramatist, Matija Ban (one of 
whose tragedies, “John Hus,” was noticed in 
the Academy of May 10, 1884) and also of the 
poet George Maletich. Invitations to the 
celebration have been sent to the following, as 
literary friends of the Serbs;—The Rev. W. 
Denton, Mr. A. L. Hardy, and the three II- 
chester lecturers, Mr. W. R. Morfill, Mr. 
W. R. S. Ralston, and the Rev. A. H. Wratis- 
law. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis will be in America 
in October, November, and December, on a 
visit to President White, of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, and Mr. Courtland Palmer, of New York. 
He will deliver two sermons before the Univer¬ 
sity of Cornell. He will then, between October 
18 and the end of the month, visit Canon 
Ellegood at Montreal; and he intends to 
lecture at Montreal and Quebec previous 
to his departure for Boston and Philadelphia, 
where he will deliver six lectures on “ Music 
and Morals.” On December 8 he will 
deliver a discourse before the Nineteenth 
Century Club, New York, at the special request 
of Mr. Courtland Palmer; and about December 
17 he will return to England to conduct his 
annual series of Evenings for the People, at St. 
James’s Church, Marylebone, London. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of 
Boston, U.S., announce a new edition of Unde 
Tom's Cabin, with an introduction by Mrs. 
Stowe, stating the circumstances under winch 


the story was written, and a portrait of “ Uncle 
Tom.” 

Gen. John A. Logan’s work on the causes 
which led to the rebellion of the Southern 
States will be published by Mr. Alexander R. 
Hart, of New York, about February 1. The 
title has not yet been decided on. 

Mr. D. C. Heath, the retiring partner of 
the firm of Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, has 
commenced business under the style of D. C. 
Heath & Co. Among the works announced by 
the new house for tbe coming season are a 
translation of Compayre’s History of Education, 
by Prof. W. H. Payne, and three volumes of 
PTof. G. Stanley Hall’s series of “ Methods of 
Teaching and Studying”—viz., Ancient Lan¬ 
guages and Literature, English Language and 
Literature, and Natural Science. 

The Current, of Chicago, a weekly journal of 
somewhat ambitious literary pretensions, has 
suspended publication after a life of about 
twelve months. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE CLARENDON 
* PRESS. 

The announcements of the Clarendon Press for 
the coming publishing season include the 
following works : Part II. of the New English 
Dictionary, edited by J. A. H. Murray (Anta — 
Basyl, pp. 353-704); Thesaurus Syriacus, Part 
VII., edited by the Dean of Canterbury; the 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library and in the College Libraries, by Dr. A. 
Neubauer; The Languages of Melanesia, by the 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington; Fragmenta Her- 
culanensia: a descriptive Catalogue of the 
Oxford Copies of the Herculanean Rolls, to¬ 
gether with the texts of several Papyri, accom¬ 
panied by facsimiles, edited by Prof. Walter 
Scott; A Manual of Greek Numismatics, by 
Barclay V. Head: The Politics of Aristotle, 
translated into English, with introductions, 
marginal Analysis, &c., by the Rev. B. Jowett; 
Scherer’s History of German Literature, trans¬ 
lated into English, and edited by Prof. Max 
Muller, 2 vols. ; The German Classics from the 
Fourth to the Nineteenth Century, by Prof. Max 
Muller, new edition, revised, enlarged, and 
adapted to Wilhelm Scherer’s Ilistory of German 
Literature, by F. Lichtenstein; Italy and her In¬ 
vaders, vols. iii. and iv., by T. Hodgkin; The 
Governance of England, by Sir John Fortescue, 
Kt., sometime Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, a revised text, edited, with introduction, 
critical and historical notes, glossary, &c., by 
the Rev. C. Plummer; Geology, Theoretical and 
Practical, by Prof. Joseph Prestwich, vol. i.; 
Political Economy of Daily Life, by J. T. Danson; 
Euclid revised and enlarged, by C. J. Nixon, 
of the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast; 
Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs, by H. Lee- 
Wamer; Ovid, Tristia, Book I., revised text, 
with introduction and notes, by S. G. Owen; 
Terence, Andria, edited, with introduction and 
notes, by C. E. Freeman, and A. Sloman ; Livy, 
Books xxi-xxiii., edited by M. T. Tatham; 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Book I., edited by J. Mar¬ 
shall, of the Royal High School, Edinburgh; 
Sainte-Beuve, Selections from the Causeries du 
Lundi, edited by G. Saintsbury; Modern Ger¬ 
man Reader, Part II., by Dr. C. A. Buchheim ; 
and Heine’s Harzreise, with Notes, &c., by the 
same editor; Byron’s Childs Harold, edited by 
the Rev. H. F. Tozer; Steele, Selected Essays 
from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, edited 
by Austin Dobson; “ Old-English Reading 
Primers,” edited by H. Sweet, (1) Extracts from 
Alfred’s Orosius, (2) Selected Homilies of sElfric, 
Ac. 

The following will be the next additions to 
the Series of “Sacrod Books of the East,” 
edited by Prof. Max Muller: Manu, translated 
by Prof. Georg Biihler; The Batapathq - 
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Brahmana, translated by Prof. J. Eggeling, 
Part II.; The Texts of Confucianism, translated 
by Prof. Legge, Partis III. and IV., The Li A'i, 
or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of 
Propriety, and of Ceremonial Usages; The 
Grihya-sMras, Rules of Yedio Domestic Cere¬ 
monies, translated by Dr. H. Oldenberg, Parts 
I. and II.; The Zend-Avesta, Part III., the 
Tazna, Yisparad, Afrigan, and Giihs, translated 
by the Rev. L. H. Mills; and Vedic Hymns, 
translated by Prof. Max Muller, Part I. 

The following are among the books in pre¬ 
paration for issue at an early date by the 
Clarendon Press: An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
based on the M8. Collections of the late Prof. 
Joseph Boswor‘h, revised and enlarged by 
Prof. T. N. Toller, Part III. ; A Catalogue of 
the Greek MSS. in the Monastery of Mount Sinai, 
by Prof. V. Gardthausen; Scholia Graeca in 
Iliadem, vols. vand vi., edited by Dr. E. Maass, 
of Berlin; The Politics of Aristotle, edited, with 
introduction, notes, &c., by W. L. Newman, 
vols. i. and ii.; Old-Latin Biblical Texts, edited 
by J. Wordsworth, Bishop-Designate of Salis¬ 
bury, Parts II. and III. ; A Commentary on the 
Lex Aquitia, by Dr. Erwin Grueber ; The Book 
of the Bee, the Syriac Text, edited with Trans¬ 
lation, Notes, &c., by E. A. W. Budge; The 
Travels of Fa-hien; or Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms, Chinese text, edited with transla¬ 
tion and notes by Prof. Legge; The Mathe¬ 
matical Papers Ac. of the late Professor Henry 
J. S. Smith ; A Treatise on Statics, by Prof. 
G. M. Minchin, vol. ii.; The Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, by the 
Rev. H. W. Watson, and S. H. Burbury, vol. 
ii.; authorised English translations of Sachs’ 
Vorlesungen iiber Pfianzenphysiolnyie, of Goebel’s 
Qrundzuge der systematil; und speciellen Pfianzen- 
morphologie, of various Foreign Biological 
Memoirs, and of Bluntsclili’s Staatslehre ; Bos¬ 
well’s Life of Johnson, edited by Dr. G. 
Birkbeck Hill, in 4 vols.; Piers the Plowman, 
student’s edition, by Prof. AV. AV. Skeat, in 2 
vols.; Bunyan’8 Holy liar, &c., edited by 
Canon Venables; A Selection of Anglo-Saxon 
Documents, edited by Prof. Earle, &c. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE SOCIETY 

FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW¬ 
LEDGE. 

Tub Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge have in the press three books associated 
with the name of the late Mrs. Ewing. One 
of these, entitled Juliana Horatio Ewing and 
her Books, is written by Miss Horatia K. F. 
Gatty, and will be illustrated with a portrait 
and facsimiles from Mrs. Ewing’s own sketches; 
another will be a new edition of Lob-lie-by-the- 
p'ire, with a new set of illustrations by Mr. 
Randolph Caldecott; the third is a series of 
six Poems for Child Life and Country Life, with 
coloured pictures by R. Andre. 

In their “ People’s Library,” the same society 
announce The British Citizen : his Rights and 
Privileges, by Prof. J. Thorold Rogers ; and in 
their series of “ Diocesan Histories ” Bath and 
Wells, by the Rev. AY. Hunt. 

Their other forthcoming publications include 
Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century: Studies 
from the Lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and 
Patteson, by the Author of “Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family ”; Man and his Handi¬ 
work, by the Rev. J. G. Wood ; The Likeness 
of our Lord; being an Enquiry into the Veri¬ 
similitude of the received likeness of Jesus, by 
the late Thomas Heapy; Architecture, especially 
in relation to our Parish Churches, by the Rev. 
H. H. Bishop; The Pilgrim at Home, by E. 
Walford ; Perils of the Deep, by the Rev. E. N. 
Hoare. 

Among a great number of illustrated story¬ 
books, we have only room to mention the 


following: Camforth and Sons, by Helen 
Shipton; Faithful, by Annette Lyster; The 
Fate of the Black Swan; a Tale of New Guinea, 
by F. Frankfort Moore ; A Great Revenge, by 
Sidney Mary Sitwell; The Last Hope, by Esm6 
Stuart; A Nineteenth Century Hero, by Laura 
M. Lane; Broken Hearts are Still, by Phoebo 
Allen; The Mill in the Valley, by C. E. M. ; -1 
Woman of Business, by M. Bramston ; Bound 
with a Chain, by Crona Temple ; The Oliver 
Children, by Mary Davison; Tim Yardley’s 
Year, by F. Scarlett Potter; Vexed; or, The 
AVife’s Sister, by Miss Layard; and Foolish 
Dora, by C. Selby Lowndes. 

Their religious works include The Apostle of 
the Gentiles, by the Rev. C. R. Ball; The True 
Vine, by the author of the “ Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family ” ; Forget thine own 
People: an Appeal to the Homo Church for 
Foreign Missions, by Dean Vaughan; Aids to 
Prayer, by the Rev. Daniel Moore ; Ten School¬ 
room Addresses, edited by Archdeacon Norris; 
and The Official Year-Book of the Church of 
England for 1SS0. 

The society has also in the press new editions 
of versions of the Book of Common Prayer in 
the following languages: Arabic, Urdu, Mala¬ 
gasy, French, Secoana; and the following 
miscellaneous works in various languages: 
Kamba Grammar, Kagura Grammar, Polyglotta 
Africana Orientulis, Niger Vocabulary, Nika 
Dictionary, Kafir Plain Words, MaUigasy Lent 
Lectures. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH, FARR AN, ,fc CO.'S 
A NNOUN CEMENTS. 

Among the books for boys to be published this 
autumn by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co.—the 
successors to John Newbery—whose house at 
the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard is now 
being rebuilt, are: Who was Philip l by the 
Rev. H. C. Adams, illustrated by A. AV. Cooper, 
a tale of boy life at a public school; Master of 
his Fate: a Tale of Swedish Schoolboy Life, 
by A. Blanche, translated by the Rev. M. R. 
Barnard, with eight illustrations by A. Foorde 
Hughes; A Soldier Born; or, the Adventures 
of a Subaltern in the Crimea and Indian 
Mutiny, by J. Percy Groves, illustrated by 
Alfred Pearce; The Briny Deep; or, Olden 
Times in the Merchant Service, a narrative of 
the life and adventures of the author, Capt. 
Tom, with eight full-page pictures by Capt. 
W. AV. May; The Cruise of the “ Theseus ,” by 
Arthur Knight, with eight illustrations by 
Frank Feller ; Hugh's Sacrifice, by Cecil Marr- 
yat Norris, daughter of the late Capt. Marry at, 
with fourteen illustrations by Harry Furniss ; 
and Fearless Frank ; or, tho Captain’s Children, 
by Mary E. Gellie, illustrated by A. H. Collins. 

Two new volumes in the “ Girls’ Own 
Favourite Library ” are promised, viz., Through 
a Refiner's Fire, by Eleanor Holmes; and A 
Generous Friendship; or, the Happiness of a 
New England Summer. Among other volumes 
which will possess a special interest for girls 
are Queer Pets and their Doings, by Olive Thome 
Miller, illustrated by J. C. Beard; A Bunch of 
Berries and the Diversions Thereof, by Leader 
Scott, illustrated by C. Paterson; and Girlhood 
Days, by Mrs. Seymour, illustrated by A. H. 
Collins. 

Among nursery books, the same firm 
announce Little Chicks and Baby Tricks, by 
Ida Waugh; a small edition of First 
Christmas for our Dear Little. Ones, by Miss 
Rosa Mulholland, with fifteen pictures, painted 
by L. Dieffenbach, and richly executed by 
II. Knoefler; Fairy Folk, by E. Leeky, 
illustrated by Isabel Berkley, printed in 
colours by Edmund Evans. The revival of 
interest in old-fashionod books for children, and 
a consequent demand for the once popular 
favourites, has led Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & 


Co. to prepare new editions of The Daisy; or, 
“Cautionary Stories in Verse adapted to the 
Ideas of Children from Four to Eight Tears 
Old,” with thirty engravings by Samuel Wil¬ 
liams ; and The Cowslip; or, “ More Cautionary 
Stories in Verse,” by the same author, with 
thirty engravings by Samuel Williams. They 
will be printed on Dutch hand-made paper, 
and bound in characteristic style, with an intro¬ 
duction by the editor of tho facsimile repro¬ 
duction of Goody Two Shoes. They are also 
re-issuing their popular “Tiny Natural His¬ 
tory Series ” and “ Our Boys’ and Our Girls’ 
Little Libraries ” in a fresh garb. 

Among their new educational books are True 
Stories of the Reign of Queen Victoria, by C. 
Brown; and a complete series of freehand and 
geometry drawing-books entitled Drawing- 
Books for the Standards. The series consists 
of nine books of freehand and eleven books of 
geometry, embracing the whole of the syllabus 
of these subjects issued by the Education 
Department. Two additions to their series of 
books designed to aid the teacher in providing 
varied occupations for infants’ schools are a 
continuation of Miss Rooper’s collection of 
Recitations for Infants' Schools, and a collection 
of Action Songs f r Infants' Sehoels, arranged 
by AVilhelmina L. Rooper. This contains 
nursery rhymes set to new and lively tunes, 
so as to carry out the quaint ideas of 
the words; easy songs, with words and 
ideas, suitable for the baby class; kinder¬ 
garten games for the open floor or playground, 
action songs for tho gallery and marches, cal¬ 
culated to exercise the muscles as well as the 
mental faculties of children ; and songs without 
the accompaniment of actions, for the use of 
the elder children in the infant school; and 
groups of songs for infant school entertain¬ 
ment. 

Among newtheological books promised by this 
firm are-4 Manual for Communicants' Classes, by 
the Rev. AV. Frank Shaw; A Manual for Sick 
Visitation, containing Prayers, Selections from 
Holy Scripture, Hymns, and Readings, adapted 
to the various stages of Human Infirmity, by 
the Rev. R. Adams; the musical edition of 
The Altar Hymnal: a Book of Song for use at 
the Celebration of tho Holy Eucharist, with 
Tunes, compiled and arranged under the musical 
editorship of Arthur Henry Brown, with Pre¬ 
face by the Rev. H. AV. Miller. Rosebuds and 
Promises contains appropriate texts for a month, 
and is printed in colours with various designs 
of rosebuds. Lift up your Hearts : or, Help¬ 
ful Thoughts for overcoming the AVorld, com¬ 
piled and arranged by Rose Porter, contains 
Morning Blessings, Midday Strength, and 
Eventide Benediction; Thoughts for the Glad ; 
Cheer for the Sorrowful; Counsel for Tempted; 
and Victory. Watchwords for the Barrack-Room 
and Camp Fire, compiled by Miss Cochrane, 
with an introduction by the Rev. J. C. Edghill; 
a second series of Christmas Carols, specially 
intended for children in church, at home, and 
in school, the words by Mrs. Hemamas, the 
music by Alfred Redhead. 

Among the new editions of theological books 
announced by this firm are The Book of the 
Church, by Southey; The Double ll'tf/iess of 
the Church, by Dr. William Ingraham Kip, 
Bishop of California, the twenty-third edition, 
revised by the author ; and the only author¬ 
ised and original edition of Lectures on Preach¬ 
ing, delivered before the Divinity School of 
Yale College in January and February, 1877, 
by the Rev. Phillips Brooks. Under the title 
of “ The St. Paul’s Devotional Library,” they 
are issuing new editions of Jeremy Taylor’s 
Holy Living und Holy Dying, Keble's Christian 
Year, and & Kempis's Imitation of Christ. 

Among miscellaneous books are a magnificent 
edition of Do la Motte Fouquo’s Undine, trans¬ 
lated by F. E. Bunnett, and illustrated by 
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Julias Hoppner. No expense has been spared 
in its production; the cover is an attractive 
and artistic novelty; the illustrations, of which 
there are no less than ten, each measuring 
18 by 14 inches, are masterpieces of the 
chromo-lithographer’s art. Reminiscences of 
Berlin during the Franco-German 11 or of 
1870-71, by Shephard Thomas Taylor; The 
Wanderings of the "Beetle,” illustrated and 
written by E. Prioleau Warren and Charles 
F. M. Cleverly, an account of the summer 
cruise of a pair-oar from Liege to Rouen by 
water, up the Meuse and down the Aisne, the 
Oise, and the Seine; A Bookseller of the Last 
Century, being some account of the life of John 
Newbery, and of the books he published, with 
chapters on the later Newberys, by Charles 
Welsh; a new edition of Burns’s Tam o' Shanter, 
illustrated by Cruikshank; Child Pictures from 
Dickens -, an illustrated edition of Longfellow’s 
Village Blacksmith ; also a pamphlet on Penny 
Dinners: their Use and Abuse, with hints on 
method and management, and fifty approved 
recipes. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE TOWEE OF GLASS. 

[" Evsuite vinrent troia fils de Mile d’Espagne 
avec trente vaisseaux contenant chacun trente 
homines et autant d’^pouses. Us restOrent en 
Irlande un an, puis ils apercurent au milieu de la 
mer une tour de verre, et ils voyaient sur la tour 
quelque chose qui ressemblait k des hommes. Ils 
adreasaient la parole h ces gens-li sans jamais 
obtenir de reponse. Apr&s s’etre prepares pendant 
un an h l’attaque de la tom:, ils partirent avec tous 
leurs navires et toutes leurs femmes, & Perception 
d’un navire qui avait fait naufrage. Mais quand 
ils dfibarquferent sur le rivage qui entourait la tour, 
la mer s’eleva au-dessus d’eux, et ils pferirent dans 
les flots.”—d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cycle Mytholo- 
gique Irlandait, p. 118 (from Nennius). The Tower 
is identified by d’A. dc J. with Pindar’s “ Tower of 
Kronos.”] 

Milu’s warriors over the main 
Sailed to Eire out of Spain. 

Near to their course arose the gleam 
Of a Tower of Glass from the ocean stream; 
And to and fro on the battlement 
Shadowy shapes of men there went, 

Who to their call made no reply. 

Howbeit, wondering sailed they by; 

And reaching Banba’s destined coast 
Took triumph from the deathless host 
Of Danann gods of magic power. 

And then once more was the glassy tower 
Remembered of them. From repose 
Scarce tasted eagerly they rose, 

And ten stout ships soon left the strand 
Filled with a dauntless hero-band 
Intent to storm the Tower of Glass; 

But as the haven’s mouth they pass 
One ship that would the rest outsail 
Struck shallows in the falling tide. 

And there perforce must fast abide 
Till the nemg flood again prevail; 

While onward to the open sea 
Its comrades sailed exultingly. 

For a day and a night, for a night and a day, 
Through the rolling surge they ploughed their way; 
But when the third night fled the sky, 

Behold the Tower of Glass was nigh! 

And strange though it had seemed before, 

Now at its sight they marvelled more. 

For though the great sea’s mountain swell 
Round its margin rose and fell, 

Fleck nor flake of foam was seen, 

White on the waters eddying green, 

And more silent than the grave 
Rose and fell the muffled wave; 

While to and fro on the battlement 
Now as before the shadows went. 

For an hour or more the warriors gazed 
On the tower with eyes and souls amazed; 

And then its shores they sailed around 
Till fitting place to land was found. 


Then danntlessly their ships they ran 
To shore and soon was every man 
Upon the mystic beach disbarked; 

But scarce a moment ere they marked 
That round them rose full steadily 
Tho waves of that unspeaking sea, 

Wherein they found no force to swim; 

Its touch took strength from every limb ; 

And once the wave closed o'er them, ne'er 
Rose they again to light and air. 

Over the sea the stranded crew, 

The tide now risen, their friends pursue ; 

But when they come the tower anigh 
What sight disastrous they descry ! 

Their empty comrade ships appear 
Drifting deserted far and near; 

And raising to the tower their eyes 
What thing is this they recognise ! 

Among the shades that to and fro 
On the tower as phantoms go 
Shapes there are they surely know. 

But names of friends in vain they call; 

The voice seems dead from the tower to fall; 
Speak nor heed the shades at all. 

Then on every heart falls chill 
Fear of unimagined ill. 

Each sees the other’s blanching cheek, 

But scarce above a breath can speak; 

Though in their hearts they curse the hour 
That showed them the shade-peopled tower, 
Wherefrom in grief and fear they flee, 

And silent till once more they see 
The ever-moving circlet hoar 
Of whitening foam on waves that roar 

Girdling the living shore. _ 

Osmond Hoban. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A useful feature in Melusine is the treat¬ 
ment of books which may interest the folk¬ 
lorist from time to time. The publications of 
our Indian antiquary, Capt. R. C. Temple, are 
embraced in a careful notice from M. Barth 
(May 20), which is especially called forth by 
his recent work, the Legends of the Punjab-, 
and the French translation of Sir A. C. 
Lyall’s Asiatic Studies introduces this writer 
anew to French readers. The articles on the 
popular songs of Haute-Bretagne, founded 
on M. Decombe’s collection, are continued by 
M. Holland from other sources (June 5, 
August 5), and may fitly be capped by the 
account of the interesting concert of popular 
French melodies given at the Cercle historique 
(St. Simon) on June 3 last, by MM. Tiersot 
and Gaston Paris, in which Basque, Alsacian, 
Breton, and other songs were introduced by a 
discourse from the editor of the charming 
volume of the SociUi des anciens Textes. In 
this connexion, may we not remind the editors 
of MUusine of the splendid edition of English 
ballads and ballad lore now publishing by 
Prof. F. J. Child of Harvard, which surely 
claims their attention? For how long ancient 
legend lingers in the popular poesy they give 
us another example in “ La priere de St. Mar¬ 
guerite,” from the Bouches du Rhone. Among 
other curious gleanings we note some children s 
games (one of which resembles our game of 
“Post”), and an ingenious explanation of the 
old Lyonnais proverb, “ J’aime autant que saye 
au loup qu’a l’aversin,” in which, the disputed 
word aver sin meaning the devil (from “ l’ad- 
versarius du moyen-age ”), the whole signifies 
“ J’aime autant qu’il soit auloup qu’au diable, ” 
i.e., “ in any case the fellow is lost.” The section 
“ BOotiana” gives, as we anticipated, some curious 
and amusing examples of that simplicity which 
amounts to folly, or the reputation for it, 
which neighbouring races love to attribute to 
one another by way of ridicule; as the story 
of the three Frenchmen going to England fur¬ 
nished with but one sentence of English apiece, 
which they misapply to their own detriment; 
another of the peasants who ask for a live 
| crucifix (June 6); and the singular stories told 


of the Jaguens de St. Jaeut-de-la-Mer, “les 
gens les plus bfltes de la Bretagne,” by M. Paul 
Sfebillot (September 5). In this last issue of 
MUusine, M. Trichmann arrives at the Britannic 
Isles in the course of his historic researches on 
the subject of fascination. 

The Revista Contemporanca of August con¬ 
tains an interesting historical sketch of Don 
Rodrigo Calderdn, secretary of Philip III., in 
explanation of the saying, “ You are prouder 
than Don Rodrigo on the scaffold." Becerro 
do Bengoa prints in advance one of his forth¬ 
coming Incredible Histories, “ Yinos Minerales 
de Ara,” the humour of which seems some¬ 
what forced and elaborate. Vilanova y Piz- 
cueta begins a promising economical study on 
luxury and its disastrous consequences, but has 
hardly yet got well into his subject. Miguel 
Gutierrez gives two more chapters of his history 
of “the Ode,” dealing with sacred and warlike 
lyrics; and B. Antequerra concludes his study 
on the condition of the working classes, with a 
recommendation of moderate intervention by 
the state in social questions and in regulating 
the distribution of wealth. 


LITERATURE OF ANCESTRAL WORSHIP 
IN CHINA. 

Pekin, May 31, 1885. 

The first mention of this worship in Chinese 
literature is in b c. 2300. The ancestral temple 
was then already an institution. Emperors were 
worshipped there after their death. Announce¬ 
ment was made there of succession to the throne, 
of resignation, and of the selection of new 
emperors. The idea was that the souls of the old 
emperors were there present; and a tablet repre¬ 
sented them, on which a posthumous title was 
inscribed. On the days of sacrifice a bullock 
was offered to them, with other animals. All 
these details were not certain, but they may be 
deduced with reasonable probability from the 
recorded facts which have survived. 

In the time of Tai kang (b.c. 2187), there is an 
allusion to the custom of clothing a son or grand¬ 
son of a deceased parent in the costume of the 
dead. In after times this practice was very 
prevalent The sacrifice was a banquet at which 
the deceased sat in the person of his representa¬ 
tive. This practice continued in use down to the 
time of Confucius (b.c. [500). The tablet was 
selected to express the actual character of the 
dead, and represented the deceased permanently 
in the chapeL The living representative or Shi, 
literally corpse, represented him in the hall of 
sacrifice. 

So far, the worship of ancestors was in China 
in the house, or in a temple close to the house on 
the south-east, and not at the grave. In such 
temples the chapel was the sleeping apartment, 
or Tain shi (Tim tat), and the nail of sacrifice 
was the banqueting hall. It was in this hall the 
representative sat, and he was usually the eldest 
son or grandson, and here it was that announce¬ 
ments were made of all great family events. On 
each occasion there was a banquet with music 
and dancing. The music consisted of a few notes 
with a very limited gamut, solemn and slow. No 
Bound was heard but the voice of music and 
prayer. The prayer was rather adoration than 
supplication. The sentences were always rhymed, 
and did not exceed four words in each line. The 
whole took the character of an announcement of 
the dead. The Emperor adored seven generations 
of ancestors, barons five or three, common persons 
one. 

The Emperor Chin shi hwang (b.c. 220) made 
a change. He had an elaborate service performed 
at a temple erected at the graves of his ancestors. 
This practice was followed by the Han emperors ; 
and about a.d. 60 the whole court accompanied 
the emperor to the tomb of his father, founder of 
the After Han dynasty. Women were present, 
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and foreign envoys. Thus began the visiting of 
the tomb to weep. But this custom declined, 
and the old practice of the ancestral temple close 
to the home was reverted to. About the time of 
Confucius the Chinese began to have a distinct 
belief in immortality through the introduction of 
legends respecting the lands of the genii beyond 
the sea, and the mountain of the gods in the 
centre of the world. Ancestral worship in the 
language of its prayers adopted neither of these 
modes of speech definitely, but preferred to think 
of the souls of deceased emperors as ascending on 
high and being in the presence of God in heaven. 
Yet this thought was always so held a3 to be in 
harmony with the belief that at the sacrificial 
banquet the soul would be present when the 
prayer was offered. 

A great change came in a.d. 732. Cremation 
had become prevalent among the Buddhist 
riests ; and the burning of the body led to the 
uming of clothing and gifts. Buddhism with 
its hells and paradises made immortality more 
distinctly than ever a popular belief. Paper 
burning was introduced into ancestral worship. 
The paper was made to represent money, a house, 
a boat, a sedan chair, servants, clothing—any¬ 
thing a man might require. But the main thing 
was a visit to the tombs of ancestors on the Tsing 
ming day, April 4. This was made a permanent 
addition to the ordinary sacrifices in the ancestral 
temple. 

In the eleventh century the Sung dynasty was 
established. The Tang dynasty, after having 
witnessed during three centuries the reign of 
poetry, Buddhism, and indifference to religious 
conviction, had passed away. The intellectual 
atmosphere of the country had changed with the 
accession of a new dynasty. Confucianism was 
studied over again with fresh zeal. A philosophy 
was envolved in which we see in many ways the 
effects of the prevalence of three religions among 
the people. In brief, its basis was a few moral 
intuitions, and its account of the universe was 
that it was produced by evolution under the con¬ 
trol of dual principles, those of the Yi king, the 
Persian light and darkness. The worship of 
ancestors became modified. Sacrificing halls of a 
new kind were erected, called Tsz Tang, belong¬ 
ing to clans. Tablets to several generations of 
ancestors were kept there. The old limits of 
seven, five, or three generations, or of one genera¬ 
tion, were entirely neglected. It became a 
worship of forefathers by clans. The great moral 
teachers of the time, Chu hi and others, en¬ 
couraged this. 

In the seventeenth century a new school sprang 
up, which strongly criticised the Sung methods 
and teaching. In regard to the worship of an¬ 
cestors, for instance, great objection was taken to 
the new system. The clans in worshipping as 
many progenitors as the emperors did were guilty 
of presumption ; but the scholars of the Sung 
dynasty who taught them to do so, were greater 
offenders 

At the present time the Sung ideas are still 
followed, but the critical scholars of the seven¬ 
teenth century and their successors have facts on 
their side. The great writers of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries founded a powerful system 
of education, and their views have spread 
amazingly. Now there is a revolution in opinion, 
but the school books and usages remain as they 
were. The best books during the last two 
centuries all belong to the new school, which is 
eloquent, logical, and unanimous. 

Neither Mahommedanism nor Roman Catholic 
Christianity has meddled with this controversy 
between the regime of the Sung dynasty and 
the modern spirit of critical research. But the 
Protestant converts have taken up the subject. 
The reason of this is that village clans are angry 
with Christian converts who withdraw from the 
clan sacrifices to ancestors. There is much local 
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part in ancestral worship, and also in temple 
worship of Buddhist and Tauist divinities. Two 
years ago a short treatise against Christianity 
was published, basing its arguments entirely on 
the attitude adopted by Christians towards the 
worship of ancestors. In reply the Christians at 
Canton have made good use of the critics of the 
seventeenth century, and shown in a book 
published last year that the modern ancestral 
worship is not that of antiquity, and that 
Christians ought to be excused from following 
the present system on the ground that it is far 
from being that of Confucius and the other 
ancient rages. The book is called Shi yi hwei 
pien “ collected papers for removing doubts.” 

In these circumstances it is easy to foresee that 
there must be more books yet on this subject, for 
the Chinese feel intensely about it. Their love 
of ancestral worship is just as decided as is their 
indifference to the tenets of Buddha and of Tau. 
There must, therefore, be books appearing in 
coming years in defence of the primitive, the 
Buddhistic, and the modern phases of this wor¬ 
ship. Such books will attack Christianity, and 
will be met by able replies. So long as the 
opponents of Christianity continue to have so 
much the advantage in wealth and numbers, 
local persecutions are nearly sure to recur. 

The authors and works referred to are the 
Shu king, Tso chwen, Chow li, Li ki, Lun heng 
by Wang Chung (a.d. 100), Maukiling (a.d. 1700), 
Kuvenwu (do), Yenjo kii (do). Of these Mau¬ 
kiling is the most voluminous. He left 120 
volumes. He criticises the Sung authors with 
refreshing severity. His style is elegant and 
luxuriantly fluent. Joseph Edrins. 
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THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL¬ 
MISTRESSES. 

17 Cunningham Place, London, N.W.: 

Sept. 14,1885. 

May I ask for space in your columns for a 
very brief account of an association which, 
though much valued by its mombers, is pro¬ 
bably unknown to somo who might be glad to 
share its advantages and take part in its work. 

The London Association of Schoolmistresses 
was formed to meet a desire on the part of 
schoolmistresses in London and the neighbour¬ 
hood for some means of drawing together on 
common ground. It was formally constituted 
under its present name in 1867, and a body of 
rules was adopted, in the first of which the 
object of the association is stated to be “ to 
promote the higher education of women.” Two 
meetings are held during each school term for 
the reading and discussion of papers on subjects 
specially interesting to teachers. The associa¬ 
tion partakes of the nature of a club, and has 
occupied itself chiefly in the elucidation of 
questions having a direct practical bearing on 
school teaching and management; but member¬ 
ship is not limited to beads of schools or 
teachers, and there has been no lack of sym¬ 
pathy with public educational movements. 
The association has a library, consisting mainly 
of books of a more or less educational type. 
The students’ library of the Women’s Education 
Union was, on the dissolution of the union, 
presented to this association and incorporated 
with its own library, arrangements being made 
by which ladies who are not members of the 
association may, on certain conditions, become 
subscribers. The library is kept at the office 
of the Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women, 22 Berners Street, where, also, the 
meetings of the association are held. Country 
members receive the papers issued by the 
association and share in the use of the library, 
books being sent to them on payment of car¬ 
riage. If any of your readers should desire 
further information I shall be happy to give it. 

Emily Davies. 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFIED OPHELIA.’’ 

Oxford and Cambridge Club: Sept. IS, 1885. 

Will you allow me to offer a suggestion 
towards the elucidation of “ the most beautified 
Ophelia.” There is no reason why “ beautified ” 
should be an ill or vile phrase, and I would 
thus explain it. Greene, in his “ Groats worth of 
Wit bought with a Million of Repentanoe,” had 
said of Shakspere, he was “ an upstart crow 
bea utified by our feathers. ” What more natural 
than that Shakspere, with the phrase and the 
rest of the passage rankling in his memory, yet 
with the natural good humour that never left 
him, should have introduced the word for the 
purpose of denouncing it and all that followed 
in strong language as ill and doubly vile P The 
actors and the audience would seize the mean¬ 
ing, which would be still fresh in their memory, 
this attack of Greene on their loved leader, 
“ worthy friend, and fellow.” In corroboration 
of the above interpretation of the passage and 
the word, it is almost needless to say that 
Shakspere undertakes a defence of his theatre 
in the conversation of Hamlet with the players. 
There again occur animadversions on the 
rivals and enemies of his stage and his players, 
whom he twice says they call common. There 
arc words and phrases which may convey 
allusions to the savage treatment of him by 
Greene, in quoting a passage from one of his 
plays, “Henry VI.,” i. 4, and saying he had 
“a tiger’s heart wrapt in a player r s hide.” 
There is also the criticism of Polonius on a 
speech as too long; and on a word “ mobled ” 
praised as good—good when he had found 
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fault with “beautified.” Hamlet’s raillery of 
his condemnation and his preferences might 
apply to Greene and his productions. More 
passages might be adduced in detail which 
would exemplify “ beautified ” and the rela¬ 
tions of Shakspere with Greene and other 
dramatists, but they would be too long for this 
letter and your pages. W. J. Bibch. 


London: Sept. 13,1(85. 

Mr. Tyler is excellently learned about this 
phrase, and it is very charming, as a mental 
exercise, to see him pursuing his pessimistic 
Hamlet even to the dissection ad vivum of the 
lady he most loves and admires. Of course, 
beauty is but skin deep, and the bones that 
underlie it must some day, in the charnel house, 
emit most noisome odours ere that beauty can 
reincorporate with Nature’s purities. But, be 
Hamlet as pessimistic as he may, we are not 
driven by the phrasing to adopt the explana¬ 
tion suggested by Sir. Tyler’s almost too 
philosophic reading. When a lover styles a 
lady “celestial” and his “soul’s idol,” and 
appends to that that she is also “ most beauti¬ 
fied,” I think we should not read into the 
expression a cynical irony unless it be forced 
upon us by the context. Reasoning that 
is too curious unseats Reason. In fact, logic 
generally blunders by method into more and 
worse errors than the unassisted reason will, 
by accident, if left to itself and to its own 
light. 

To beautify means in ordinary English “ to 
embellish.” “There is charity and justice; and 
the one serves to heighten and beautify the 
other.” This is appropriate expression in the 
dear English of Atterbury. But we do not 
expect that in Shakspere. Half his successes 
are secured out of the felicitous barbarity with 
which he uses words. The language was still 
running from the furnace molten in his day, and 
words would take any mould he chose to run 
them into. But since Locke has be-pestered the 
human mind with his unspeakably valuable 
chapter upon “ words,” the words themselves 
have grown cold in definition and have set; they 
have encroached upon the soul’s freedom so much 
that she cannot any longer express her more 
agile movements with them; and as to the 
passions, she has since stood, either silence- 
smitten and dumb-foundered, or she has been 
forced into the other extreme of lawlessness, to 
violently blurt them out A la Byron as a 
Bedlamite, with all human temperance and 
proportion lost sight of in the utterance. 
Instead of commanding her words as an im¬ 
mortal thing should do, the words command 
her, while Priscians and Purists restrict her and 
define. 

In the free speech then of the autocratic 
Tudor-time, why may not beautified signify 
“ made beautiful, created most lovely.” Just 
as stupefied is “ made stupid, "fortified is "made 
strong.” I think there is only one word in the 
language that slightly militates against this 
rendering. To verify has two meanings, one 
of which is “to test or examine the truth of 
a thing ” ; but in the expression “ that verifies 
my forecast,” the word returns to its simplest 
structural meaning. 

Myself I would rather believe that Hamlet, 
in wooing his lady love, could, for the moment, 
divest himself of his pessimism, and behave 
chivalrously in love’s harness, than thathe should 
be so unmanly and unmannerly (for are they not 
one ?) as to pay her a seeming compliment to 
the ear, all the while that he is deliberately 
meditating on catacombs and her mortal dis¬ 
solution, when she must offend the nostril of one 
so little exercised in delicacy as even a swineherd. 
Surely, where it is not forced upon us, such an 
interpretation is more shocking than philo¬ 
sophic ! C. A. Ward. 


“ PRIMER.” 

London: Sept. 12,1885. 

Through accident, it was not until to-day 
that I read Mr. A. J. Ellis’s letter in the 
Academy on the pronunciation of the word 
“ Primer.” I now send evidence of what that 
was three centuries ago. The title-page of the 
Primer of Edward VI. runs thus: 

“ A Piyminer or boke of priuate prayer nedeful to 
be used of al faythfull Christianes, Whiche boke 
is auctorysed and set fourth by the Kinges 
maiestie, to be taughte, learned, redde and used of 
al hys louynge subiectes. Continue in prayer. 
Rom. 12. Londini ex officina Vvilhelmi Seres 
typographi. Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum 
solum, 1553.” 

Richabd F. Littledale. 


VOX POPULI, VOX DEI. 

Work Rectory, Northumberland. 

Whilst engaged in tracing the points of 
agreement in the old myths of Persephone and 
Rita, the one embodied by Homer in his 
Hymn to Ceres, the other by Valmiki in the 
Ramiiyana, I was led to notice the probable 
origin of the epigram, “ Vox populi, vox Dei." 

I think there is some doubt whether this 
saying can be traced beyond the time of Arch¬ 
bishop Mepham. 

But the counterpart between Demophon and 
Iakchos, the human foster-child of Demeter 
and her divine foster-child (the latter the 
mystic daimon of Strabo x., p. 403), surely 
suggest the origin of the parallelism, Ai iuo<puv 

Aaifio<p<av. 

At any rate the Dionysiac character of 
Iakchos, and the fact that his name is derived 
from the joyous cries with which the procession 
of this young god was accompanied, suggests 
a natural connection with Demophon, the 
glorious son of prudent Celeus, who grew up 
in Demeter’s arms like unto a god, neither 
eating food nor sucking. S.aml. Beal. 


BABYLONIAN A8TBONOMY. 

North Berwick: Sept. 12, 1881. 

With reference to the interesting notice by 
Prof. Sayce (Academy, August 29, 1835) of 
Mr. Brown’s Aratos, in which the Professor 
states that the Greek celestial configuration of 
the globe is a copy of the Babylonian of 2000 
to 2500 b.C. —perhaps 2084, and certainly not 
earlier than 2500—1 believe we may get nearer 
its true date through Porphyry. He wrote 
that Calisthenes brought the Babylonian 
standard work on astronomy to Greece 2000 
years before the time of Alexander the Great, so 
that the configuration of the stars and zodiacal 
figures which Eudoxos, and afterwards Aratos 
and Hipparchus, manipulated, would be, at 
least, as old as 2350 b.c. I regret I have no 
books near me wherewith to follow up this 
subject. The Chinese date their astromonical 
cycle and zodiac from 2640 b.c. 

J. G. R. Forlono. 


THE “MEMOIRS OF DOBA GREENWELL.” 

Southport: Sept. 13. 1885. 

I can only make a very brief reply to Mr. 
Dorling’s letter, for I am confined to bed by 
illness, and writing is difficult to me. Many 
words, however, are not necessary, for it seems 
clear that, with regard to the more important 
of the two matters referred to by Mr. Dorling, 
he is altogether right and I altogether wrong; 
and I have therefore only to acknowledge my 
error, which I shall remember with all the 
more regret on account of the somewhat 
supercilious tone by which my mistaken criticism 
was characterised. 

This is another warning never to rely exclu¬ 
sively upon what seems the most distinct 
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recollection. Golbome was for many genera¬ 
tions the house of my maternal forefathers; I 
visited there constantly as a boy; I knew it 
well during the years when Mr. Greenwell 
seems to have been the rector; and yet, even 
now, I can remember no other rector than the 
late Mr. Quirk, who died a few weeks ago, and 
who, curiously enough, was declared by a 
usually well-informed Manchester paper to 
have held the rectory for forty years. I men¬ 
tion these things not in support of a statement 
which I have already unreservedly withdrawn, 
but because they provide some explanation of 
what must have seemed not merely an extraor¬ 
dinary but an inexplicable blunder. I hope 
Mr. Dorling will be good enough to accept a 
very hearty apology. 

With regard to the little orthographical 
matter, I think it will be found that I am 
right; but this is a mere trifle. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


MR. J. CAMPBELL-SMITH. 

Edinburgh: Sept. 14, 1885. 

In reply to the letter of the Rev. Dr. Cheyne, 
in last week’s Academy, I would beg to point 
out that the mistake he has made arose from 
failing to distinguish between two different 
individuals who happen to have the same 
surname. 

Mr. J. C. Smith, the author of Writinys by 
the 11 ay, which was reviewed in the Academy 
of the previous week, was lately appointed 
Sheriff of Dundee. The gentleman whoso 
obituary notice appeared in the Scotsman of 
July 6 was Mr. D. MacLeod Smith, Sheriff of 
Nairn, who had reached the age of sixty-four 
when he died, and had held the appointment 
of sheriff for twenty-three years, while tho 
new Sheriff of Dundee is still a comparatively 
young man. The two were alike in this—that 
they both showed a taste for literature. 

David Anderson. 


SCIENCE. 

European Butterflies. By W. F. de Vismes 

Kane. "With plates. (Macmillan.) 

This handy and well-timed little volume is tho 
careful work of an enthusiastic buttertly- 
hunter, who, with a strong love of Nature 
and Nature’s productions, truly says that it 
is a source of surprise to those who havo 
collected abroad, that so few add this delightful 
pursuit to the pleasures of their holiday on 
the continent; although it so happens that 

“ some of the most favourite winter resorts in 
the Riviera, and the most frequented localities 
and routes in the Pyrenees and in Switzerland, 
are among the best entomological hunting 
grounds. Up the Rhone Valley to Zermatt, 
and thence to the Riffel, a stream of tourists 
passes each July; and few are aware that in the 
course of that short journey more than 1( J 
species are to be taken, and that in passing 
from the subtropical heats of the Rhone Valley' 
through the successive climatic zones which are 
to be met with before he reaches the perennial 
snows of the Gorner Grat, and the peaks over¬ 
hanging the Riffel, a collection of insects may 
be made which represents in temperature a 
difference of latitude as great as from Italy to 
Scandinavia, and comprising, with their varieties, 
almost twice as many species of butterflies ns 
are to be taken in the British Islands. The 
best known passes—the Simplon, St. Gothard, 
and Albula—are perfect treasuries of insect 
beauty, and the astounding profusion in which 
they are met renders any fear of exhausting 
the supply by a greedy collector superfluous.” 

After a short description of the Rhopalocerous 
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(club-horned) Lepidoptera or butterflies in 
general, as distinguished from the Heterocera 
or moths, excellent directions are given ns to 
the modes of capture and preservation of the 
former insects ; and some judicious observa¬ 
tions are made with reference to the curious 
questions of local variation, seasonal di¬ 
morphism, aud sexual dimorphism, some of 
Trot. '\Vei8mann’s views being partially ob¬ 
jected to. 

The work is illustrated by fifteen plates 
containing full-sized representations of 129 
species of butterflies executed by photography; 
isoehromatic plates, prepared by Messrs. 
Attout Tailfer and John Clayton, of Paris, 
having been most successfully employed, 
whereby the obscure patterns of some of the 
specimens figured here have been reproduced 
with matchless accuracy of detail, and their 
specific characteristics rendered to perfection. 

The descriptive text of the different species 
is written on the plan of Mr. Stainton’s well 
known “Manual,” numerous contractions of 
technical terms being employed, so that a 
great Baving of space is obtained. Under each 
genus a table is given of the different species, 
enabling the student to discover the name of 
a specimen with the least possible trouble; and 
under each species there is a short but suffi¬ 
cient specific character, with careful notes 
of the local varieties of each (which have often 
been described as distinct species), and also of 
the locality in which each kind is found. We 
notice that the name of Papilio Podalirius is 
changed to P. Sinon of Poda, but cannot 
understand why on the same principle that 
of P. Machaon has not been altered to P. 
reginae ; of Polyommalus —restricted here to 
the Copper butterflies, for which we think the 
name of Chrysophanus ought to have been 
retained—the “great Copper” {P. dispar) is 
mentioned as “formerly found in Cambridge¬ 
shire but now extinct.” This result has 
entirely been produced by the draining of the 
fens in Hunts and Cambridgeshire, where for¬ 
merly this splendid butterfly was so numerous 
that we remember, at the first meeting of 
the British Association at Cambridge, the local 
collectors brought boxes full of them to the 
meeting, selling them at sixpence a specimen, 
the price now by auction generally reaching 
two pounds! Although extinct in England, 
the species is represented on the Continent by 
P. rutilus of Wemeburg, which is described 
as “a smaller continental representative of 
the extinct type.” Of P. ehryseisot Hiibner, 
&c., “ formerly found in England,” the name 
is altered to P. Hippothoe Linn. We may 
also mention that our English “ brown Argus ” 
(the Agestis of previous English writers) 
appears under the name of Lycena Astrarche of 
Berg8trasser aod that the Salmacis of Stephens 
(the Durham Argus), and the Artaxerxes of 
i'abricius (the 8cotch Argus) are given as 
varieties of P. Astrarche. 

We are sure our British collectors will be 
happy to leam that both sexes of a new 
British species of blues (the tailed P. 
Argiades) have just been taken on the heath 
in Dorsetshire during the month of August. 

The mode of preserving caterpillars is not 
given in the Introduction, the processes being 
complicated, and requiring both great skill 
and time to ensure success, which very few 
visitors on the Continent can command; for 
the same and other reasons no descriptions of 


the caterpillars are given in the work, a want 
which we think it would be beneficial to 
supply in a future edition. 

There is an excellent Index of names and 
localities at the end of the volume, from which 
however we notice that the name of the 
“great Copper” (P. dispar ) has been 
omitted. J. 0. Wjsstwoo*. 


SOME BOOKS ON FRENCII PHILOLOGY. 
EtymoJogische Untersuchungen auf dem Oebiete 
<hr franzosischen Sprache. Von Prof. Heinrich 
August Schotensack. (Bonn: Emil Strauss.) 
This book of about six hundred pages, modestly 
called, in its fuller title, “ a Contribution to a 
Scientific Basis for Etymological Inquiries into 
the French Language,” may truly be described 
as a standard work. No specialist can hence¬ 
forth omit consulting it. It shows all the 
careful, conscientious, and minute research we 
are accustomed to find in the works of men liko 
Jacob Grimm. If the long sentences (for in¬ 
stance, the very first one with which chap. i. 
opens) were broken up, and the paragraphs 
mado more frequent, the book would, so to say, 
be perfect. The mass of scientific material con¬ 
tained in it is of the highest value, and arranged, 
upon the whole, in a very convenient manner, 
in language as succinct as possible. ' 

Dictionnaire Synoptique d'Etymologiefranfaise. 
Par Henri Steppers. (Brussels: Muquardt .) 1 
This little volume makes no claim to original 
research, being avowedly a mere compilation 
from Littre, Scheler, and Larousse. We observe 
a considerable number of errors; but, on the 
whole, it is not often that the work of “ mere 
compilation ” is so intelligently and so usefully 
done as in this instance. The book contains 
etymologies of (wo should guess) about 20,000 
French words, arranged in groups under the 
words from which they are derived, with an 
alphabetical index at the end. The latter 
includes, for the sake of completeness, a large 
number of words the etymology of which 
M. Stappers considers to be unknown, and 
which are distinguished by being followed by 
the letter D, instead of a number referring to 
a paragraph in the text. Etymologies regarded 
as doubtful are carefully marked as such. The 
least satisfactory parts of the work are the 
sections devoted to words derived from the 
Celtic and the Germanic languages. Here 
M. Stappers seems often to have followed 
inferior authorities. An occasional excess of 
caution is a very pardonable fault in an 
etymologist, but the author might have ventured 
to give Bugge’sinteresting and fairly established 
derivation of matelot from the Old-Norse 
mdtunautr. Another word marked as of 
unknown origin is gotmon, which is obviously 
identical with the Welsh gxomon. M. Stappers 
has apparently little or no knowledge of Greek, 
and the words quoted from that language are 
frequently disfigured. In some cases the errors 
are, perhaps, due to the printer, but this excuse 
cannot serve for the omission of the initial h in 
orkos, orama, edra , &c. A Iptm is given both as 
airco and as haireo. However, notwithstanding 
these faults, the book deserves very high praise 
for its convenient arrangement and fulness of 
information, We hope M. Stappers will bring 
out a second edition revised by some competent 
scholar. 

Under the title Beitriige zur franzosischen 
Syntax des X VI. Jahrhunderts (Erlangen: 
Deichert), Dr. Selly Grafenberg has published 
a valuable analysis of the syntax of Marot and 
four contemporary writers, confining himself to 
the points in which their usage differs from 
that of modern French. The results are of 
considerable interest. The magnitude of the 
change Which took place in the idiom of the 




French language between the age of Francis I. 
and that of Louis XIV, is seldom adequately 
appreciated, even by those who are not unac¬ 
quainted with the writers of the sixteenth 
•entury. This change was largely due to the 
influence of 'the grammarians, in whose hands 
the language no doubt gained in precision and 
logical consistency, but at a great sacrifice of 
flexibility and picturesqueness. The author 
has not always been careful to note the instances 
in which the idioms quoted by him survived 
into the classical period; for instance, the 
charming phrase chacun en sa chacuniere is found 
in Mdme. de Sevigne, though it is unfortun¬ 
ately now obsolete. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN IRI8H-I0ELANDIC PARALLEL. 

London: Sept. H. 1888. 

In Icelandic the noun efni “material,” is 
frequently added to another noun in tho geni¬ 
tive to denote a person designate or elect; 
thus konungs-efni, literally “ material of a 
king,” is equivalent to our “crown-prince ” or 
“ heir-apparent,” biskups-efni to “bisnop elect.” 
I remember, in the far-off schoolboy days when 
I first began to read Icelandic, being much 
struck by this idiom, which I felt (rightly or 
w’rongly) to be un-Teutonio. Such a colloca¬ 
tion as cyninges antimber instead of celling or 
geona cyning would certainly appear very strange 
in Old English. In Old Insh, on the other 
hand, we find an exact counterpart of the Ice¬ 
landic idiom. The regular Old Irish word for 
“prince” is rigdomna, explained by O’Curry 
(see Windisch’s glossary to his Irische Texts) 
as “ the material for a king, a prince, royal 
heir.” The origin of the idiom is well illus¬ 
trated by a passage in the Irish Notes in the 
Book of Armagh (Goidelica 2 , p. 86): “Alisa 
Patrice Dubthaeh im damns n-epscuip di a 
desciplib di Laignib, idon fer so§r, socheniiiil,” 
&c. (P. asked D. for the material of a bishop 
from his disciples of Leinster, namely, a man 
free, of good family, &c.). 

It is, of course, possible that this idiom may 
have developed independently in the two lan¬ 
guages ; but such a coincidence would be im¬ 
probable, and the supposition that the Icelandio 
idiom was borrowed from Irish cannot be sum¬ 
marily rejected. I do not mean to suggest that 
the Irish and Icelandic words are in any way 
connected etymologically ; but it seems quite 
reasonable to suppose that the use of the Irish 
word for “ material ” in a special sense may 
have suggested to a bilingual Icelander a similar 
use of his own word efni. It is also possible 
that domne or damne may have directly sug¬ 
gested efni on purely formal grounds. To a 
foreigner, with an imperfect mastery of the 
language, the collocation indamne, “ the 
material,” would suggest the division ind amne 
(nom. fern, or acc. masc.) quite as easily as the 
actual in damne. As mn for fn appears even 
in the oldest Icelandic MS8. (cf. Swedish amne 
= Icelandic efni), it is easy to see how *amne 
would naturally lead to efni. 

Henry Sweet. 


CORRECTIONS IN THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
“ 8UTTA NIPlTA.” 

Wood Green, N. 

I. 

An excellent and carefully edited text of the 
Sutta Nipdta has just been issued by the Pali 
Text Society amongst its publications for 1884. 

All who take an interest in Pali philology 
and Buddhist literature will hail the appear¬ 
ance of so old and valuable a text. We are 
now able to compare Prof. Fausboll’s transla¬ 
tion of the Sutta Nipdta in the tenth volume of 
the “Sacred Books of the East” with the 
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original P&li, and can duly estimate the diffi¬ 
culty of rendering this sacred book into 
English. Based upon five MSS., the text of 
the Sutta Nipdta seems remarkably free from 
errors; yet a curious misreading has obtained 
the sanction of the editor, the MSS. probably 
offering no means of correcting the blunder. 
It occurs on p. 391, v. 1,048 :— 

“ Samkhuya lokasmim parovarani 
yassa jttam n’atthi kuhifici loke 
aanto vidhumo auigho niraso 
atari so jatijaran ti brumiti.” 

This verse occurs in the Anguttara Nikaya, 
from which Prof. Fausboll gives Dr. Trenck- 
ner’s quotation. Here again the reading is 
inaccurate:—“ Samkhaya lokasmim parovarani 
ytssa jinan (or yaamimnjitam) n’atthi,” &o. 

The translator of course deals with what he 
finds in his text, and renders the foregoing 
verse as follows :— 

“ Having considered everything in the world . . . 
he who is not defeated anywhere in the world, who 
is caltn without the fume of passion, free from 
woe, free from desire, he crossed over birth and 
old age, so I say.” 

The translator takes yassa jitan n'atthi to 
mean, literally, “to whom there is no defeat ,” 
jitan being here used as a noun. But jitam, I 
venture to think, is never employed in the 
sense of defeat, —cf. jitam apajitam kayird, &c., 
= victoriam . . . cladem facere potest [I)ham- 
mapada, v. 105). The usual term for defeat is 
parajayo in contradistinction to jayo and vijayo 
( Jat. iii. pp. 6, 7 ; Dham. v. 201). Yassa jitam 
is here plainly a scribal blunder [cf. Dham. 
v. 179). 

The editor gives the variant reading yassaii- 
hitam probably for yassa ’ngitam, and this again 
for “ yass’ ingitam,” which gives good sense. 

It seems that the older copyists had some 
difficulty with this verse, for the .Sinhalese 
MSS. of the Anguttara Nikaya (Devadflta- 
vagga ui. 4. 2) that I have consulted read 
yasamsi-jitam (or yasmsi-jitam), whilst the 
Burmese (Phayre) MS. has yassihcitam, from 
which it is not difficult to see that the true 
reading is yass' injitam. “ Injitam ” or “ ingi¬ 
tam ” means “motion,” limited often to “ovil 
affections” (see Dhammapada, v. 235, “N'atthi 
Buddhfmarn injitam ” = “ Non est Buddburum 
motus” —cf., Thera-gdtha, v. 386; Sutta Nipata, 
v. 1041; Samyutta-Nikdya, V. 5). 

A copy of the Commentary to the Anguttara, 
prepared for me by the learned Buddhist priest 
Subhftti, reads yass’ iiljitam, and says that the 
satta injitdni by which an Arahat is unmoved 
are raga, dosa, moha, mana, ditthi, kilesa, 
duccarita. Buddhaghosa’s reading is of course 
the true one, and must be admitted into the 
text. 

n. 

The following passage occurs in the Sutta 
Nipdta (v. 210, p. 37): 

“ Afindya sabbdui nivesandni 
anikamayam a&fiataram pi tesam 
8a ve muni vitagedho agidho 
ndydhati pardgato hi hoti.” 

This is rendered as follows in the “ Sacred 
Books of the East” (vol. x., p. 34); 

“He who has penetrated all resting places (of the 
mind and) does not wish for any of them, such 
a Muni indeed free from covetousness and free 
from greediness does not gather up ( resting places) 
for he has reached the other shore.” 

Prof. Pausboll has translated ndyAhati (not 
in Childers) as if it were navyilhati. The word 
ayAhati does not mean “to gather up,” but to 
“strive,” “use exertion,” "endeavour.” In 
Buddhistic phraseology he who has gone to 
the further shore has reached Nirvana. An 
Arahat is free from passion, and has no internal 
struggles (see Sutta Nipdta, v. 177). 

In the Sarnyutta Nihdya, I. i. L, Buddha, in 


answer to the question how he crossed the 
stream, replies: 

(a) “ Appatiriham khvaham avuso andyuham 

ogham atarin ti.” 

(b) “ Yada svaham avuso santitthami tadassu 

samsidami yada svaham avuso dytlhdmi 
tadilasu nibbuyhami.”* 

I.e. : “ I Indeed, not (now) exerting myself, crossed 
the shoreless stream.” [The commentary explains 
andyuham by avdyamanloi] 

“When, sir, I remained quiet, then, in fact, 
I sank; (but) when I exerted myself, then, indeed, 
I reached the shore.” 

This notion is referred to again in the Savayutta 
Nihdya, II. i. 5 ; 

“ yava gadham labhati 
nndisu Ayuhati sabbigattehi jantu 
gadhafi ca laddhuna thale thito so 
ndyuhati paragato hi so ti.” 

“ Until a man gets a firm footing (on the land) 
he strifes with all his might and maint in the 
stream; but, when he has gained a firm footing, 
and stands on terra Jtrma, he no longer strives, for 
ho has reached the further shore” (see Samyutta 
Nihdya, ed. Feer, p. 53). 

The Pali root i/Ah corresponds to Sanskrit 
e/Ah ; cf. viyAhnti (or vyAhati), “ to dig or gather 
up sand or dust,” and see Suttavibhaiiga, parti., 
p. 48: “ pamsum viyAhanto,” Com. to Amba- 
vaffhasutta. 

III. 

it 

munim moneyyasampannam tadlsam yafinam 
agatam 

bhakutim vinayitvdna panjalika namassatha 


(Ver. 484, p. 85). 

In the translation (p. 79) the phrase bhakutim 
vinayitvdna is altogether disregarded, and there 
is no note to inform the reador that anything is 
missing. 

“The Muni who is endowed with wisdom, such 
a one who has resorted to offerings,! him you 
should worship.” 

Bha’aitim vineti is to be compared with 
bhakutim karoti in the Jataka book and bhahu- 
t iha bhdkutika in the Yinaya texts (see “Notes 
and Queries ” in the Pali Journal for 1884, p. 90:. 
Bhakutim vineti means to put away frowning, 
hence, to have a calm, unruffled countenance, 
to put on a smiling face. B. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At a meeting of the General Committee of 
the British Association held last Monday, the 
meeting for next year at Birmingham was 
fixed for September 1, and the appointment of 
Sir William Dawson as president was con¬ 
firmed. At the same time Manchester was 
chosen for the place of meeting in 1887. The 
proposal for the formation of an International 
Association, to meet every five years, was re¬ 
ferred back to the council for further con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr. John Ryan, of King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and also of London University, has 
been appointed to the chair of physics and 
engineering at University College, Bristol. 

Mu. Stanford will publish immediately a 
largo wall map of the British Isles on a scale 
of 11.) miles to an inch, showing the new 
parliamentary divisions. The topography of 
the map has been subordinated to the new 
electoral conditions, and will show clearly, by 
means of colour, the parliamentary counties 
which now supersede the civil counties for the 

* Nibbuuhati is not in Childers’ Dictionary (see 
Thcri Gath A, v. 468). 

t Literally “ with all his limbs.” 

+ Should it not be “such a one who has attained 
to offerings,” i.e., by his merits as a sage P 


purposes of parliamentary representation, thio 
boroughs, and in figures the number of repre¬ 
sentatives for each. Plans of all parliamentary 
boroughs returning more than two members to 
the new parliament are given on a uniform 
scale of one inch to one irule, excepting those 
within the limits of Metropolitan London, 
which are drawn on the half-inch scale. Mr. 
Stanford will also publish a smaller map on 
the scale of twenty-five miles to an inch, 
giving much of the same information, though 
necessarily with less distinctness. 

Mr. Stanford also has in the press a Manual 
of Geology, for students and general readers, 
by Dr. James Geikie, Murchison Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy at Edinburgh. Dr. 
Geikie’s idea in writing the book has been to 
produce a text book at once thoroughly accurate, 
and yet in such a form as to attract not only 
the student, but also the general reader. The 
work will be profusely illustrated. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers has issued 
a list of forty-two subjects on which original 
communications are invited. For papers read 
during the past session, the Watt medal was 
awarded to Prof. H. 8. H. Shaw ; the George 
Stephenson medal to Mr. W. Stroudloy; 
Telford medals to Messrs. P. W. Willans and 
W. G. Brounger; besides twelve Telford 
premiums, and eight Miller prizes to students. 

TnE Gilchrist (Entrance) Engineering Scholar¬ 
ship is open for public competition at University 
College, London, on September 28, and follow¬ 
ing days. The scholarship is of the value of 
£35 per annum for two years, and candidates 
must be under nineteen years of age on 
October 1. The subjects are mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, use of tools, &c. 

The next session of University College, 
Bristol, will begin on October 6. In the 
chemical department lectures and classes are 
given in all branches of theoretical chemistry, 
and instruction in practical chemistry is given 
daily in the chemical laboratory. A special 
practical class for clothworkers and dyers is 
carried on by correspondence; and excursions 
to some of the mines, manufactories, and 
chemical works of the neighbourhood are 
occasionally made. The department of experi¬ 
mental physics includes courses of lectures 
arranged progressively, and practical instruction 
is given in the physical and electrical laboratory. 
The department of engineering and the con¬ 
structive professions is designed to afford a 
thorough scientific education to students intend¬ 
ing to become engineers, or to enter any of the 
allied professions, and to supplement the 
ordinary professional training by systematic 
technical teaching. Those who attend the 
mechanical engineering course enter engineering 
works during the six summer months ; and, in 
accordance with this scheme, various manufac¬ 
turing engineers in the neighbourhood have 
consented to receive students of the college 
into their offices and workshops as pupils. 
The engineering laboratory has recently been 
provided witu a powerful testing machine, and 
instruction in the use of tools is given in "the 
workshop. Special courses in surveying have 
been arranged, and excursions for field practice 
are frequently made. In the botanical depart¬ 
ment practical instruction is given by means of 
the botanical gardens, which contains upwards 
of 1,000 specimens. 

An almost perfect skeleton of Steller’s extinct 
‘ ‘ Sea cow ” [Uhytina gigas), from the pleistocene 
peat-deposits of Bering’s Island, has recently 
been acquired by the British Museum, and is 
now exhibited in the Natural History Galleries 
in Cromwell Hoad. When the German naturalist, 
Steller, was cast away on Bering’s Island in 
1741 he found the Rhytina living in great 
numbers, and wrote a description of the 
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creature’s habits. Though measuring, when 
fully grown, as muoh as thirty-five feet in 
length, and weighing bet ween three and four tons, 
it was a harmless creature, living in herds in 
the shallow waters around Kamschatka and 
Alaska, and browsing upon the thick beds of 
marine vegetation fringing the coast. It has 
since become totally extinct, and its remains 
are difficult to procure. The remarkable speci¬ 
men now in our possession has been described 
by Dr. Henry Woodward in the September 
number of the Geological Magazine and also in 
the Journal of the Geological Society. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

THE Clarendon Press is about to publish the 
first two of a series of Anglo-Saxon Reading 
Primers, under the editorship of Mr. Henry 
Sweet. They are intended to give extracts from 
the more important works of Old-English 
literature in a convenient form and moderate 
compass (not exceeding 100 pages). The texts 
are printed exactly as in the MSS., whose 
accents are carefully reproduced. Each has 
a glossary of such words and meanings as are 
not explained in the glossary to the Anglo- 
Saxon Reader. The first volume consists of 
Selected Homilies of JElfric, the second of 
Extracts from Alfred's Orosius. 

The third fasciculus of the Phoenician section 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, com¬ 
prising the inscriptions of Gaul and Spain, and 
part of those of Carthage, is entirely printed 
so far as regards the letter-press, which extends 
to sixteen sheets. Eight of the plates are com¬ 
pleted, and the remaining six are being pro¬ 
ceeded with. M. Renan expects that the part 
will be submitted to the Acadfemie des Inscrip¬ 
tions early in October. The first chapter of 
the Aramean section is in slips; the second 
chapter, containing the Aramean inscriptions 
from Assyria, is ready for press. The first 
fasciculus of the Himyaritic section will, it is 
hoped, very soon be ready for the printers. 

Uitdkb the title of Die Scheibaniade, Prof. 
VamWry has published an TJzbeg epic, by 
Muhammad Salih, telling the story of Scneibani 
Khan, the great Turkoman conqueror of the 
sixteenth century. Beside the original text, 
printed from a unique MS. at Vienna, he has 
also given a German translation on the oppo¬ 
site side of the page, an introduction, and 
notes. The poem itself consists of 4,500 double 
verses, arranged in seventy-six cantos. The 
book, which is handsomely printed, with a 
facsimile illumination for frontispiece, is pub¬ 
lished for the author by Herr Kalian of Buda 
Pest, and can be obtained in this country from 
Messrs. Triibner. 

Iw the current number of the Revue Celtique 
(tome vi., no. 4), M. Gaidoz announces that he 
retires from the editorship of this magazine, 
which he founded in 1869. He is succeeded by 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Professor of Celtic 
in the College de France. 

The new number of Kuhn’s Zeilschrift con¬ 
tains the first of a series of essays by Bartholomae 
on the Gathas, and an explanation by Geldner of 
eight obscure words in the Avesta. Wackemagel 
and W. Meyer have some miscellanies on Greek 
and Latin grammar. Mr. Whitley Stokes has a 
paper on the neo-Celtio verb substantive, the 
forms of which he refers to no less than ten 
roots, and Prof. Thumeysen of Jena pub¬ 
lishes his discovery of fern, t-stems in Old- 
Irish. His examples are: Brigit — Sanskrit 
brhali, adaig (“ night”), caill (“forest”), cricc 
in fo-chricc (“reward”), taid-chricc (“redemp¬ 
tion”), inis (“island”), miit (“quantum,” 
“greatness”), and setig (“wife”). To these 
may be added airlis (“ a pound "),fM (“ fes¬ 


tival”), fuil (“blood"), glais (“stream ”), lia- 
thrOit (ball),m5tn(“bog”), raith (“stronghold”), 
rigain (“ queen ”) = Sanskrit rdjni, and tdin 
(“a driving”). He also finds in Irish (as he 
supposes for the first time) some remains of 
the fem. u-deolension. But he has overlooked 
the fact that, as far back as 1870, Count Nigra 

E ublished, in the Revue Celtique, i. 151, Mr. 

tokes’s explanation of deug or de.och (“a 
drink ”) as a fem. u-stem. Other such stems 
are druth (“harlot”), luth (“door”), mucc 
(“pig”), much (“mist”), and oryun (“smit¬ 
ing”), with its compounds ess-orgun, frith- 
orgun, timm-orgun, tuargun, and turargun 
(“ robbery ”). Uall (“ pride ”), quoted by 
Thumeysen as an u-stem, is really a feminine 
u-stem; and the gen. sing, uailbe, which he 
cites from the Wurzburg codex in support of 
his theory, is only a scribal error for uaille. 
Thumeysen also adds sid (“elfmound,” and, in 
the plural, “ elves ”) and tir (“ land ”) to Ebel's 
list of Irish stems in s. But his identification of 
sid with Latin sidus (“ constellation ”)is clearly 
wrong. Sidus seems to stand for *sigdus (c/. sig- 
num) as nudus for nugdus — Irish nocht. The 
Italic cognate of Irish sid seems the Sabine 
noven-sides, whence Latin noven-siles. Other Irish 
s-stems not mentioned by Ebel are ag (“ cow,” 
plural aige ); au (“ ear ”) — Latin aus in aus- 
culto; dess (“god,” plural de), oognate with 
Greek 0«t in flnr^aroj ; glenn (“valley”); og 
(“egg”); onn (“stone”), perhaps = Latin 
pondus; s&l(“ sea ”) = <ri\ot, and apparently 
ad = ador. The gu(“ choice ”), in for-gu, ro-gu, 
to-gu, ucu (= ud-gu) is = Latin gur, gus, in the 
Old-Latin augur (“ presage Pro certo arbi¬ 
trator sortes, oracla, adytus, augura, Att. ap. 
Non., p. 488), and augus-tus. 


FINE ART. 

ORBAT 8ALB of PICTURES, at redacted prices (Engraving*, Chronma, 
and Oleograph*), handaomely framed. Everyone about to parchaae plotarea 
should pay a vlalt. Vary suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
0*0. Rees, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


The Gallery of Art of the Royal Institution, 

Liverpool. By William Martin Conway. 

(Seeley.) 

To Londoners the Liverpool Gallery, which 
contains the collection of William Roscoe, is 
comparatively little known; but in the winter 
of 1880-81 they had an opportunity, at Bur¬ 
lington House, of making acquaintance of 
some of its most curious and interesting ex¬ 
amples of early art, both Flemish and Italian. 
There were the two fragments of Giottesque 
fresco sawn from the walls of the burnt 
church of the Carmelites at Florence, repre¬ 
senting “ The Presentation of St. John the 
Baptist to Zacharias,” and “ The Daughter 
of Herodias receiving the Head of John the 
Baptist ”; besides the interesting picture of 
“St. Bernardino Preaching,” which was 
ascribed to Pesellino, and rashly said to contain 
a representation of the cathedral at Florence 
and portraits of several of the Medici. There 
were also the two strange and forcibly-painted 
panels ascribed to Michael Wohlgemuth, 
which have since been identified as the wings 
to a “ Crucifixion ” in the National Gallery 
(No. 1,049), ascribed in the catalogue of that 
collection to the Westphalian school of the 
sixteenth century; and last, and best, the 
undoubtedly genuine little Simone Martini, 
which represents with such a delightful, 
but reverent, naiveti the reception of the 
child Christ by His anxious parents after his 
absence “about His Father’s business.” 

These pictures, however, by no means ex¬ 


haust the treasures of the Liverpool collection, 
which contains some well-preserved and 
authentic examples of Byzantine art and of 
the early Florentine and Sienese schools, a 
strong Signorelli, an Ercole (di Antonio) 
Roberti Grandi, a fine Bonifazio, a probably 
genuine portrait by Lukas van Leyden, and, 
not to weary with too long a list, some vigor¬ 
ous examples of Tintoretto, including a mag¬ 
nificent sketch for the great “ Paradise.” 
Although a great many of the works in the 
gallery may be described as “school” pic¬ 
tures, and to many of the best it is difficult to 
assign a master’s name with any certainty, 
the collection is of great interest to students, 
and well worth the attention which has been 
paid to it by Mr. Conway. It was, more¬ 
over, quite time that some more trustworthy 
account of it should be written than that con¬ 
tained in the present catalogue. 

Although here and there I cannot entirely 
assent to an opinion of Mr. Conway’s (as 
where he says that greater praise cannot be 
given to painters than that they hide their 
best work in corners), and once or twice his 
description of a picture seems a little too 
coloured with his own fancy (as when he 
asserts, with reference to the seated figure of 
the Virgin in the panel by Martini already 
referred to, that she has “ failed from fatigue 
and must needs Bit down ”), he has executed 
a difficult task with ability. His grasp of the 
history of art and his acquaintance with 
recent scholarship is shown in every page; 
and he has resisted the temptation, so seduc¬ 
tive to critics of the present time, to append 
an authoritative label to every doubtful work. 
Moreover, the essay is very readable, and is 
marked by original thought and genuine 
insight, as well as by knowledge and care. 
The work is in folio, and comprises but thirty- 
four pages of text, accompanied by twelve 
good photographs of some of the best pictures. 

Cosmo Mokkhouse. 


MARINUS VAN REYMERSWALE. 

Quintyn Massys is credited with the original 
conception of a picture, a half-length life-size 
painting of St. Jerome in his study, a skull before 
him, his volume of annotations beside him, and 
an open missal on the table with books, pen, ink- 
born, and parchment MSS. These, with a half- 
burnt guttering candle in a brass candlestick on 
a shelf behind the olive-draped table, form the 
elaborately painted details. Among the thirteen 
known repetitions of this composition not one is 
signed by Quintyn Massys, while two at Madrid 
are signed by Marinus, of Reymerswale, with 
the respective dates, 1521 (41 ?) and 1535. A 
third such picture, signed and dated 1541, has 
lately been discovered at Louvain by the learned 
archivist of that city, Mr. E. van Even, in the 

E ossession of a private family, De Becker. M. 

>e Becker bought it in May last, from the con¬ 
vent of the Colletine nuns in Lonvain; the nuns 
know only that it formerly belonged to St. 
Gertrude’s Abbey, which foundation, doubly ob¬ 
noxious to the French at the end of the last 
century for its piety and aristocracy, for it was a 
so-called “abbaye noble,” was suppressed by the 
French Republic in 1797. The picture is in an 
excellent state of preservation; only in a few 
small spots the thin layer of paint has chipped 
off, probably in consequence of a blow, showing 
the panel beneath. The fineness of the execution, 
the multiplication of the details without crowd¬ 
ing, the richness of the colouring undimmed by 
time, equal any other work 1 have seen of 
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Marinus, or Quintyn Massys. The figure of the 
saint, draped in noble folds of the red gown, 
with the cardinal’s hat behind him, is painted and 
conceived with a striking realism. The thin 
aquiline nose, the bright brown eyes gleaming 
roundly from their sunken sockets, the long grey 
beard, the wrinkled skin drawn tightly over the 
fleshless and hairless cranium, give an impression 
of shrewd watchfulness for the sins of this world 
rather than devotion to a heavenly ideal; a moral¬ 
ist rather than a mystic this Jerome would seem 
to be. The long-pointed fingers displayed upon 
the table before nim, reminded me of those of 
Marinus’s “ Money-changers,” the pointedness 
and length exaggerated by the ascetic emaciation 
of the saint, the nails and the creases in the 
knuckles painted minutely. The signature 
is plainly to be seen on the back of a book 
upon which rests an open missal in the very 
centre of the picture. The full-page miniature 
displayed in tne missal represents the Ascension 
of Christ, and in a narrow compartment below, 
the vanquishing of Evil in the form of a dragon, 
retiring confounded into the jaws of hell. The 
signature is the same which Dr. Waagen, on the 
Munich picture of “ The Money-changers,” mis¬ 
read “ Maxing.” 

“ Mazin' . me . fecit. 1541." 

I have since seen an exact replica of this St. 
Jerome at the convent of the Black Sisters of 
Bethel, at Bruges. It is mentioned by Mr. Weale 
in his Guide as of the school of Quintyn Massys. 
As far as I could judge, without taking it down 
from the wall of the chapel, it seemed in every 
way equal to the one I had seen a few days be¬ 
fore at Louvain. It lacks the signature, but if 
not by the hand of Marinus himself, it is by a 
very clever copyist. Annie B. Evans. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOCK EXCAVATIONS IN NORTH ARCOT DISTRICT, 
MADRAS. 

Edinburgh: Sept. 15, 1885. 

In the Arcot District Manual (pp. 203-4) 
Mr. Cox mentions some rock-caves within the 
bounds of M&manddr village, five miles from 
Conjiveram, and supposed to be “of Jaina 
origin.” But as the common people of that 
part of India have almost a habit of saying 
that any very old temple or other structure 
was made bv the Jainas, or in the time of the 
Jainas, such a statement is of no historical 
value unless otherwise authenticated. My 
assistant, Mr. A. Rea, while in the neighbour¬ 
hood last month, visited these caves. They 
are in a low hill which forms the east bank of 
the large tank or lake of Mamanc/ftr, close to 
Narasapa/aiyam, and the two farthest north 
are near its base and face the east; the other 
two are considerably to the south, and higher 
up the hill. 

Taking them in this order, No. 1 is a 
small oblong hall with two octagonal piers 
in front having bracket capitals and square 
blocks at the base and under the brackets, 
carved with a lotus flower on each face. In 
the back is a cell, the front of which projects 
a little into the hall and has a moulded base 
and cornice. In the cell is a Brahmanical altar 
or base for an image; and in the left end of the 
hall are the remains of an inscription in about 
nineteen lines, which formerly covered a space 
about 5 feet wide by 4 feet high, and is in a 
character that may be pretty safely asserted to 
be not later than the eighth century, and may 
be earlier. Unfortunately the greater part of 
it has peeled off, and only a few letters here 
and thero are legible. Another inscription in 
one line is outside the front pillars, but I have 
not received the facsimile of it. The first, how¬ 
ever, is probably coeval with the shrine, and 
relegates it to Pallava times. 


The second cave has two rows of pillars 
similar to the first, but without ornament, and 
has three cells with figures carved in the spaces 
between their doors, similar to the Brahmanical 
figures in some of the caves at Mahabalipuram 
or Seven Pagodas. In this cave are two 
Tamil inscriptions, in characters similar to 
those of the Leiden and Tiruppftvanam copper¬ 
plates. The first, in the left end of the hall, is 
in 13 lines about 4 feet long, and is 3 feet deep. 
It records that in the fifteenth year of 
Kopparakeaarivanma, two persons gave 45} 
sheep to provide half the expense of a lamp to 
the god V alia varamudaiya Mahudeva. The second 
is in 19 lines, and covers a space about 4 feet 
square on the right wall, and, except a piece in 
the middle of the first five lines, is nearly 
entire. It records the gift, in tho sixteenth 
year of Kovir.ij araj akesaripanma, of 46 sheep— 
also to pay half the expense of keeping a 
lamp burning. These inscriptions are evidently 
long subsequent to the date of the excava¬ 
tions. 

Cave 3 is at the corner of a large rock of 
granitic gneiss midway up the hill, and is 
much larger than the others and with more 
cells ; but it is quite unfinished, as is also No. 
4, which has two piers in front and has been 
intended, like No. 2, to have three cells or 
shrines. It is thus evident that these caves 
of Narasapa/aiyam or MAmanddr are in no way 
connected with Jainism, but, like those at 
Mahabalipuram, are purely Brahmanical and 
probably of about the same age. 

Mr. Rea has also recently visited Maniman- 
galam and a number of other temples in the 
Chingleput district, with apsidal sikharas, 
which were supposed to be of very early date. 
His report has not yet reached me; but from 
what I learn they may probably turn out to 
be of more recent date than was supposed. 
They seem to have been small Chola shrines, to 
which were added mandapas and courts in about 
the fifteenth century. Jas. Buroess. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s School of Art at 
Bushey will open for its next session on October 5. 
Applicants must send examples of their work 
before September 25. 

Mr. A. Boroen, Director of the Fine Art De¬ 
partment of the Albert Palace, is organising an 
exhibition of pictures of Old London and its 
environs, and will be much obliged to any pos¬ 
sessor of paintings, drawings, and engravings 
which fall within the scope of the proposed ex¬ 
hibition, who will communicate with him on the 
subject. 

The archaic statute of a bull, which was 
brought from Athens by Cockrell about sixty 
years ago, has been presented to the British 
Museum by Sir Charles Mills, of Hillingdon 
Court, near West Drayton, and is now on view 
in the Elgin room. 

One of the masterpieces of Lucca della 
Robbia at Florence has been sacrificed to 
culpable carelessness. The cleaning of the 
magnificent church in the Via Nazionale was 
left to tho assistant of a picture-dealer. This 
man set his ladder against the neck of one of 
the apostles ; and the instant he began to ascend, 
the beautifully wrought terra-cotta head fell 
to the ground and split into fragments. 

The Conse'l municipal of Paris has passed a 
resolution that all the statues in the squares 
and public gardens shall be furnished with 
inscriptions indicating the subject represented. 

M. Croisy, tho sculptor, has been appointed 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


A subscription is proposed for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Jules Bastien- 
Lepage in one of the squares of Damvillera, 
his native town. 

M. J. Cahen, of Paris, will publish by sub¬ 
scription next month a collection of fifty plates, 
entitled Costumes Militaires, 1789-1814, drawn 
and lithographed by Charlet, with descriptive 
letterpress by Guillaumot fils. 

Preparations are being made by the artist 
community of Diisseldorf for the celebration, on 
a handsome scale, of the seventieth birthday of 
Andreas Achenbach on September 29. There is 
to be an exhibition, consisting entirely of Achen- 
bacli’s works, and a public banquet, which will be 
attended by a Large number of artists from other 
places. 

The Historical Society of West Switzerland 
held its annual meeting at Freiburg on Septem¬ 
ber 9. Prof. H. Carrard of Lausanne, gave 
an account of the newly-formed society, “ Pro 
Aventico.” The object, according to the 
rules which are now published, is systematic 
exploration of the remains of the great Roman 
city Aventicum, and the preservation of all 
“finds” as public property. The future 
excavations are to be conducted by members 
of the “Pro Aventico.” A local society has 
been constituted at Avenches itself, the members 
of which engage to use all possible precaution 
to hinder any antiquities from being sold to 
private collectors until they have been first 
offered to the museum. 

The four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the painter Gaudenzio Ferrari was cele¬ 
brated on August 22-25, in his native province 
of Valsesia. At Valduggia, where he was born, 
a school of art has been founded in his honour; 
and at Varallo, the chief town of the province, 
a statute has been erected to his memory, 
executed by Signori P. della Vedova and 
Giuseppe Antonini. 

The Kunstchronik of September 10 contains 
the first part of an article by Dr. J. P. Richter, 
pronouncing decisively against the correctness of 
the ascription to Leonardo of the “ Ascension ” 
discovered a year ago in the lumber-rooms of the 
Berlin Gemliidegalerie. 

The battle of th e Venice Sketchbook is continued 
by M. Eugene Muntz in the current number of 
the Gazette des Beaux Arts. He takes, of course, 
the Raphael side, and argues with exemplary 
moderation, bringing up in good order all the 
evidence available, adding several new instances 
of the similarity between the drawings and the 
pictures by Raphael, and replying vigorously to 
some of Morelli’s arguments. The paper, which 
will be concluded in the next number, is illus¬ 
trated by facsimiles of drawings, and is an im¬ 
portant contribution to the controversy. M. 
Georges Lafenestre’s second article on the Haar¬ 
lem Museum is illustrated with an etching by 
M. H. Toussaint, after the fine portrait of Van 
Berensteyn, by Franz Hals, recently acquired by 
the Louvre. 

In L’Art (Sept. 1), M. Leehoff has etched the 
second of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild’s curious 
pictures of Pierrot by Decamps. This shows 
Pierrot disturbed in his repast by the apparation 
of a rabbit from a hole near his feet. Among 
other papers is one on the decorative designs of 
M. Francois Ehrmann illustrated by his fine 
composition of “ Les Leltres, les Sciences, et lea 
Arts de l’AntiquitJ,” which is to be reproduced in 
Gobelin tapestry for the decoration of the Salle 
Mazarine at the Bibliotheque Nationale. We 
are glad to see that the merit of the Magazine of 
Art is warmly recognised in an article by the 
editor. 
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MUSIC. 

HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

II. 

Hereford: Sept. 12,1885. 

Tiie performance of the “Last Judgment” 
on the Wednesday evening of the festival was, 
perhaps, as perfect in effect as could br. 
Hpolir’s music is sometimes held to be in¬ 
adequate to the dread solemnity of such themes 
as he sought twice or thrice to illustrate. It is 
certainly beautiful in form, harmonious, and 
sweet, giving the impression of great finish, 
which would but ill accord with the almost 
Calvinistic, incomplete theology of the theme 
of M. Gounod’s latest work; but Spohr’s the¬ 
ology here is kindlier, and his music does not 
stray into the mistaken path of descriptive spiri¬ 
tual terrorism. The duet for soprano and tenor, 
“ Forsake me not in this dread hour,” the solo 
“ I saw a new heaven,” proclaimed by Mdme. 
Albani, and the quartett “Blest are the de¬ 
parted,” were especially fine features in a note¬ 
worthy production, to which the then admirably 
controlled choir and orchestra contributed their 
fall due. The other principals were Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santloy. The effect 
of the oratorio’s solemn beauty, and of the 
completeness of its performance, was surely 
added to by the sense of the age and the long 
continued religious uses of the surrounding 
cathedral, which the labour and thought of 
five generations had reared securely in remote 
unsettled times. 

Bach’s cantata, “ A stronghold sure our God 
remains ”—the second item on the same eve¬ 
ning—needs no comment beyond this, that 
one of numerous church pieces written in a day 
when if the anthem exceeded fifteen minutes 
the clergy were not charged with Kitualistic 
offences against a Church Association, it pre¬ 
sented its great composer in but sorry form, 
and disappointed many who, in the year of 
Bach’s bi-centenary, would have welcomed his 
music. Nor, we fear, is this to be rectified by 
its inclusion in the Bristol programme next 
month. The attraction of Thursday morning 
was Herr Dvorak’s “ Stabat Mater,” a recent 
work of original and rare talent, which has 
before been commented on ; which also should 
be often performed till a largo public appreciate 
the music’s suitability to the spirit of the hymn, 
its sympathetic grasp and expression by the 
composer. This performance regrettably 
afforded an instance of the inartistic self-insis- 
tance which even the greatest singers sometimes 
fall into. It is unnecessary to say that when 
they thus forget the music and the composer’s 
directions in lieu of forgetting themselves, they 
are no longer the greatest artists. Mdme. 
Albani, gifted with rarest vocal quality and 
dramatic expression, occasionally does herself 
an injustice in this regard. 

Mr. 0. H. Lloyd’s “ Song of Balder," for 
soprano solo (Miss Annie Williams) and chorus, 
was duly produced at the Thursday’s concert. 
It is a clever little work, reflecting musically 
with success and some originality the emotions 
of the eternal round of day, night, and return¬ 
ing dawn; or, further symbolised, of the round 
of the recurrent seasons. The poem is by Mr. 
F. E. Weatherley, and its production here is to 
bo commended, morits apart, from the local 
connexion. Besides the composer’s intimate 
association with the three choirs, the author 
was formerly a student at the Hereford School, 
though, we believe, a native of Portishead, 
Somerset. An example is thus set to Bristol; 
where, however, the Committee not only an¬ 
nounce no new work, nor recent work of first 
importance, but continue to avoid the local 
resources of orchestra, conductor, and cathedral 
churches ; while the three choirs do their 
work admirably, under the control of their 
cathedral organists. One condemnatory word 


must, however, be said of these festivals, that 
the church prayers at the close of each 
occasion are entirely out of place after music, 
the most lofty, impressive, and adequately per¬ 
formed. We wish the practice might be 
discontinued. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Mk. W. A. Barrett, vicar choral of St. Paul's, 
will deliver a course of ten lectures on “ The 
Historical Development of Glees and Part- 
Songs ” at the City of London College, in con¬ 
nexion with the Society for the Extension o f 
University Teaching. The introductory lec¬ 
ture will be given on October 1, at 8 p.m., and 
the others on each succeeding Friday. They 
will be illustrated by glees and part-songs, and, 
at the close of each lecture, work will be done 
in class. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith Sl Sou, 
186 Strand. 

Copies of the Academt can also he obtained 
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Smith ajstd Sons ; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Heywood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
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Putnam's Sons. 
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LITERATURE. 

Italy and Her Invaders, 476-553. By Thomas 

Hodgkin. Vols. HI. and IV. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press.) 

Three is something that fascinates the 
imagination in inquiring into the origines of 
civilisation, and to Mr. Hodgkin it has been a 
labour of love to trace the changes by which 
Italy passed from the ancient into the modern 
world. The characters of the combatants, 
too, have all the interest of romance. Theo- 
dorio and Boethius in Italy, Justinian and 
Belisarius and Narses from the East, are names 
that still live. Nor can our author refrain 
from regretting the fall of the Ostrogothic 
kingdom, which condemned Italy to the loss of 
her unity for so many ages. Theodoric, whose 
career is traced with extreme care, made 
every effort to weld the Goths and Romans 
into one people, and was seconded by the 
most enlightened of his Roman ministers, 
such as Cassiodorus and Boethius. If Italy 
could but have been wholly dissevered from 
the wreck of the rained empire! 

Not many would now thoroughly join in 
Dante’s praise of Justinian’s policy— 

“ And to my Belisarius I commended 

The arms, to which was Heaven’s right hand so 
Joined, 

It was a signal that I should repose." 

Belisarius himself has been admired in all 
ages, and the legend of "date obolum 
Belisario ” has always been a favourite story. 
But his work was most disastrous. With a 
barbarious host of Huns and Herulians and 
Gepidae, that had little title to be called a 
Roman army, he overthrew the Vandal king¬ 
dom in Africa, and thus unconsciously re¬ 
moved a powerful barrier which might, in the 
next century, have arrested the progress of 
Mohammedanism. Then, on pretence of 
marrying Theodoric’s daughter Amalasuntha, 
he overthrew the Gothic power in Italy, and 
took Rome, and then defended it against the 
desperate rally which the Goths made when 
Theodoric’s unworthy successors had given 
way for the heroic Totila, the last of the 
Goths. But in doing so, Belisarius did but 
prepare the way for the Lombards and Franks; 
and in the siege of the city ancient Rome 
perished, and with her many of the treasures 
of Greek and Roman learning. " This is the 
last time that Rome in her glory will be seen 
by mortal man. The things which have 
befallen her up to this time have been only 
slight and transitory shocks.” But, as a 
whole, Rome, the golden city, the city of 
consuls and emperors, the city of Cicero’s 
orations, of Horace’s idle perambulations, of 
Trajan’s magnificent constructions, yet stood 
when the Gothic war began. In the squalid, 
battered, depopulated duster of ruins, over 
which, twenty-eight years later, sounded 
the heralds’ trumpets, proclaiming that the 


Gothic war was ended, it would have been 
hard for Cicero, Horace, or Trajan to re¬ 
cognise his home. Classical Rome we are 
looking on for the last time. The two cele¬ 
brated libraries of Greek and Latin authors 
in Trajan’s forum perished. 

“ There was the Chaldean history of Berosus, 
there were the authentio Egyptian king-lists of 
Manetho, there was Livy’s story of the last days 
of the Republio and the first days of the Em¬ 
pire, there was Tacitus’s full history of the 
conquest of Britain, all that Ammianus could 
tell about the troubles of the third century and 
the conversion of Constantine, all that Cas- 
siodorus had written about the royal Amals and 
the dim original of the Goths. It may be 
doubted whether for us the loss of the Biblio- 
thicae Ulpiae is not even more to be regretted 
than that of the library of Alexandria.” 

And the old senate perished, the old Patri¬ 
ciate, and with them the classical tradition 
itself and the ancient culture^ and, in great 
measure, the ancient language. 

And for what and for when was all this 
ruin wrought? To cany out Justinian’s 
expensive and showy policy, which is as 
much condemned by Joannes Lydus, the civil- 
service clerk of Constantinople, in his treatise 
Be Magistratibus, as by Procopius himself. 

“ With these high notions of prerogative in his 
mind, Justinian Became one of the most ruinous 
governors to his empire that the world has ever 
seen. The reader need not be reminded of the 
dreary story of fiscal oppression which in Con¬ 
stantinople, in Africa, in Lydia, has already 
met Jus view. The eighteen new taxes, the 
stringently exercised rights of pre-emption, the 
cruel angaria whioh, like the French corvtes, 
consumed the strength of the peasant in un- 
remnnerated labour: all these made the yoke 
of the Emperor terrible to his subjects. And 
yet, notwithstanding this extreme rigour in 
collecting the taxes, the reproductive expend¬ 
iture of the empire was not attended to; the 
aqueducts were not kept up; the oursus publicus, 
or publio post, the best legacy received from 
the flourishing days of the empire, was suffered 
to fall into irretrievable ruin. Everywhere the 
splendour of the reign of Justinian—and there 
was splendour and an appearance of prosperity 
about it—was obtained by living upon the 
capital of the oountry. Everywhere, by his 
fiscal oppression, as well as by his persecuting 
attempts to produce religious conformity, he 
was preparing the provinces of the East, pale, 
emaciated, and miserable, for the advent or the 
Moslem conquerors, who, within a century of 
his death, were to win the fairest of them, and 
were to hold them even to our own day.’’ 

This is Mr. Hodgkin’s case against Justinian, 
and it is all true. And yet, how was it 
possible for a Roman emperor not to seize the 
chance of recovering the West, for the Roman 

;ople and clergy not to join him against the 
foreign king! They were driven on by the 
memories of their past history, and our regrets 
are fruitless. And is it certain that the 
degenerate Vandals in Africa, under such 
kings as Gelimer, would have kept off the 
the Moslem, or that kings like Theodahad or 
Witigis, in Italy, could have kept out the 
energetio Lombards and Franks ? 

As in the previous volumes, bo in these, 
Mr. Hodgkin’s translations are good and well 
chosen for illustration, and the literary sec¬ 
tions on Cassiodorus and Boethius are among 
the best in the book. On the vexed question 
of Boethius’s condemnation it is shown that 
probably Boethius advocated some right of 


appeal from the senators to the emperor, 
which looked like treason to Theodoric. 

In iv. 47, there are some valuable 
remarks on the recolonisation of South Eastern 
Italy by the Greeks in Byzantine times, after 
that country and Sicily seemed to have beejjr- 
thoroughly Latinised. Church affairs recess 
a good deal of attention incidentally when 
they illustrate the history; but we are not 
yet come to the Rome of the Middle Ages, 
the city of sacred shrines and relics and 
pilgrimages. The chapter on St. Benedict at 
Monte Cassino is especially interesting. In 
his preface Mr. Hodgkin expresses his hope 
that the reader may not be alarmed by finding 
that in two large volumes he has only 
traversed a period of seventy-six years, and 
promises a more rapid progress through the 
two next centuries. In truth, the historical 
material now becomes scanty. Procopius, 
the historian of Belisarius and the Ostrogoths, 
is the last of the great line of historians of 
the West, beginning with Caesar, who were 
soldiers and statesman, and upheld the idea 
of the state. With Gregory of Tours, the 
historian of the Franks, we begin the line of 
mediaeval writers whose views of history are 
based on St. Augustine’s City of God, and 
who disregard the old civilisation and the 
world which is soon to vanish away. 

Mr. Hodgkin, of course, recognises his great 
obligations to Dahn’s admirable works on The 
Kings of the Germans, as well as to many 
special bc-i'ks, such as Binding on the Bur¬ 
gundians, and for personal information to Mr. 
Bryce, who is preparing to write the history 
of Justinian. He has added much to the 
vividness of his descriptions by his visits to 
Italy, as, for instance, in his aocount of the 
march of Belisarius’s men across Italy to 
Rimini, or of the siege of Osimo. We cannot 
deny that our author’s zeal for his subject 
has made his book somewhat diffuse; but no 
reader will take it up without profit. 

Charles W. Boase. 


The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

Edited by Francis James Child. Part III. 

(Boston: Houghton, Miffl in, & Co.; 

London: H. Steevens & Son.) 

It seems sad, at first sight, that Englishmen 
should leave literary work which specially 
belongs to them to be done by Germans and 
Americans. Our only Early-English lexicons 
have been compiled by Gormans: one, com¬ 
plete, by the late Dr. F. H. Stratmann; the 
other, fuller, but as yet incomplete, by Dr. E. 
Matzner. The only Shakspere lexicon worthy 
of the name is by a German, too, Dr. Alex. 
Schmidt. The only journals devoted to the 
English language are published in Germany 
and edited by Germans. The new Variorum 
Shakspere is by an American, Dr. Horace H. 
Furness. And now we have the only fit 
edition of our best English and Scotch 
ballads by an American too, the well-known 
Chaucer scholar, Prof. F. J. Child, of Har¬ 
vard. The neglect of books like these by 
English writers and publishers is doubtless 
due to the small and slow pay they bring in, 
and to the non-teaching of the history of our 
language in English schools when the present 
generation of writers and publishers was in 
its teens. Possibly the next generation may 
reach the present standard of the Hennigers 
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and Prof. Vollmoller in Germany, and tom 
out their Elizabethan plays, &c., in Eliza¬ 
bethan spelling, and not in Victorian or 
Edwardian. But for the happy inconsistency 
of the English nature, there would hare been 
before now a league to secure the acting of 
“ Hamlet ” in three-button coats and top- 
hats. 

But English neglect of large portions of 
our work has had this advantage—that it 
has enabled Americans and Germans to come 
forward and assert their co-ownership with 
us in our language and in our great writers of 
the past. And it is with no common pleasure 
that a Chaucer student stretches out his 
hands right and left to Ten Brink in Strass- 
burg, and Child in Harvard; a Shaksperian 
student to Schmidt in Konigsberg, and Furness 
in Philadelphia; while the ballad lover con¬ 
fesses gladly that no one else has done such 
admirable work at our old popular ballads as 
Prof. Child is doing and has done. In my 
belief there is no other man living who is yet 
capable of doing it. 

In his two previous parts, Prof. Child has 
given 53 ballads. In the present part he 
gives 29; and among them are several of the 
best—“ Sir Patrick Spens,” “ Child Waters,” 
“Clerk Saunders,” “Lord Lovel,” “Little 
Musgrave," &c., besides “King Estmere,” 
“Sir Cawline,” “Sir Aldingar,” &c., from 
the Percy Folio. Of each ballad, Prof. Child 
gives every known version, many of them 
unearthed by himself for the first time. 
Thus of “Sir Patrick Spens” he has 18 
versions, of “ Child Waters” 10, of “Little 
Musgrave ” 14. To each ballad, also, he gives 
an Introduction, which is a model of closely 
packed information, and in which he sketches 
the story, summarises the differences of the 
versions, discusses the source of the ballad, 
gives parallels in the different languages of 
Europe, and then enumerates the translations. 
As a sample of work, which I feel it almost 
an impertinence to praise, so thorough and 
good is it, I point to the introduction to “Sir 
Aldingar” in the present part, pp. 33-44. 
After mention of where the two main English 
and Scotch versions are printed, the story of 
each is sketched, and the English shown to 
be the original one. Then an account is given 
of the Scandinavian cousin-ballad, “ Raven- 
gaard og Memering,” of which there are 
eleven versions (eight Danish), besides a Nor¬ 
wegian copy, two Faroe ones, and an Icelandic 
version. The story of the old Danish version 
is then outlined, and the differences of the 
later ones from it stated. Then follow 
accounts of the Norwegian, Icelandic, and 
Faroe ballads, and a comparison of the names 
of the hero. Next comes the historic source, 
the story of Gunhild, the daughter of Cnut 
the Great, and William of Malmesbury’s 
telling of it, compared with the ballad. 
Matthew Paris’s account follows. The history 
is discussed, and set beside those of Richarda, 
wife of the Emperor Charles III., a d. 887, 
and of Gundeberg, wife of the Lombard King 
Arioald, about 630. These stories are then 
told, and shown to link on to that of Olivia 
or Sibilla in the Charlemagne cycle. Her 
story is excellently narrated, and its Faroe 
variants given. Then the Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and German versions of this story are 
shortly stated. Next, the early English 
romances of Sir Triamour and the Earl of 


Toulouse are shown to be a form of the story 
of Sibilla, and are cleverly summarised. To 
show how closely Prof. Child packs his in¬ 
formation, I copy his paragraph after his 
account of the Earl of Toulouse (p. 42, 
col. i.): 

“ Of this story, the following are repetitions, 
with variations : (1) Miracle de la Marquise de 
Gaudine, MS. of about 1400, Paris et Robert, 
Miracles de Notre Dame, ii, 121 ff; (2) the 
German Yolksbnch, Bine scheme und liebliche 
History vom edlen und theuren Ritter Galmien, 
printed 1539 or earlier, upon which Hans Sachs 
founded his plav, Der Ritter Galmi mit der 
Hertzogin auss Britanien, Keller, VIII., 261; 
(3) the Danish poem, Den kydske Dimming, 
by Jeppe Jensen, 1483, Brandt, Romantisk 
Digtning, II., 89 ff; (4) a tale of Bandello, 
Second Part, No. 44, Amore di Don Giovanni 
di Mendozza e della Duohessa di Savoia, printed 
1554; (5) the French prose romance, L’Histoire 
de Palanus, Comte de Lyon, ed. A Terrebasse, 
1833, put before 1539. In (1) a dwarf is made 
to conceal himself in the lady’s chamber; in 
(2) a scullion to boast that he is the object of 
her passion; in (3) a servitor is the instrument 
of treachery; in (4) a young gentleman; in 
(5) this machinery is dropped, and a slanderous 
letter does the mischief. In none of these is 
the lady a German empress; in (5) she is an 
English queen; in (2) or British birth. In all 
there is a reciprocal predilection on the part of 
the lady and her champion.” 

Then follow the stories of the Spanish ballad 
and the Proven 9 al chronicles, with Prof. 
Child’s brief summing up, and a list of the 
translations of the ballad. Its three versions, 
and notes on the text follow. This is a fair 
sample of the thorough way in which the 
whole book is done. 

To anyone who has not tried his hand at 
this kind of work, my unstinted praise of 
Prof. Child’s editing may seem an exaggera¬ 
tion ; but, having tried it myself, I can only 
say that I have never seen more conscientious 
and better work in my life than Prof. Child’s. 
The book is an honour to its editor and 
America. It ought to find its way into every 
real English library, and it will prove a mine 
of sterling ore to every student who digs into 
it. F. J. Fubiovall. 


The Berkeley Manuscripts. A Description of 
the Hundred of Berkeley and of its In¬ 
habitants. By John Smyth, of Nibley. 
Vol. III. Edited by Sir John Maclean for 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archae¬ 
ological 8ociety. (Gloucester: Bellows.) 

This third volume of the Berkeley MSS., 
which contains Smyth’s account of the 
several parishes in the Hundred of Berkeley 
will probably be found more interesting by 
the generality of readers than the Memoirs 
of the Lords of Berkeley Castle, which 
formed the subject of his two preceding 
volumes. Gloucestershire is one of the few 
counties in England which can boast of 
several historians, but none of them can be 
compared with Smyth, so far as he goes; for 
the fullness and accuracy of his parochial 
history establish his superiority as a local 
historian over Sir Robert Atkins, and every 
other author who has written about the 
antiquities of Gloucestershire. At the same 
time, Smyth’s labours were confined to a 
single Hundred, and he ceased to write in the 
reign of James I.; and a book with these 


drawbacks must be reckoned among the 
materials of local history to be consulted 
only for occasional reference. Such books 
will engage few readers except professed 
antiquaries, although they abound with, 
curious information not to be found elsewhere; 
and, therefore, as they cannot be expected to 
command a sale proportionate to their merit, 
they are precisely the class of books which 
are reproduced with advantage at the cost of the 
local archaeological society. Few societies in 
our time can claim credit for a better invest¬ 
ment of their funds than the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire have made in undertaking the 
publication of Smyth’s Berkeley MSS. 

Among the information for which we should 
look in vain in a modem county history of 
more pretension is the collection of local 
proverbs and of the peculiarities of the local 
dialect. This is the more valuable because 
in Smyth’s time every English county had its 
own phrases and grammar, which made it 
easy to distinguish from what part of England 
a man came as soon as he opened his mouth. 
It seems that a native of Berkeley Hundred 
commonly inserted the letter y between words 
ending and beginning with consonants; so that 
if he was asked where he was bom, he 
answered, “ Where shu’d y bee y bore, but 
at Berkeley hums, and there begis, each was 
y bore.” The use of “each for I” was 
specially puzzling to foreigners, as everyone 
was called who was not a hundredor. The 
proverbs are, for the most part, common¬ 
place enough, and the most remarkable 
among them are too coarsely worded to be 
quoted in the Academt. 

The parishes are treated alphabetically, 
beginning with Alkington and ending with 
Wortley; and Smyth takes occasion in his 
account of the first to discourse on husbandry 
in general, and to explain the best method of 
preparing the soil for crops by marling and 
manuring. He was an enthusiastic admirer 
of agriculture, which 

“I account the best and most harmlesse of 
all bodily exercises, despised of none save 
fooles; ever by the wisest sort held the most 
noble, as sustayninge the life of all men: 
which hath drawne mee alonge from the title of 
Marie used in Alkington to digress.” 

We read, also, that before the civil wars of 
York and Lancaster husbandry was con¬ 
ducted by villeins or bond-servants, who 
worked under the oversight of the manor- 
reeve, and were bought and sold by deeds of 
grant. The latest deed of manumission among 
the Berkeley muniments bears date in the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VII.; and 
Smyth does not hesitate to justify villeinage 
and to express his conviction that it has never 
been legally abolished, and might be revived 
with advantage. 

“ I conceivo (which also a learned writer hath 
lately published) that tho lawes conceminge 
Villenage are still in force, of which the latest 
are the sharpest; But nowe, saith hee, and 
that most truly in mine opinion, since slaves 
were made free which were of great use and 
service, there are growne up a rabble of Rogues, 
cutpurses, and the like mischievous men, slaves 
in nature though not in lawe: And if any 
thinke this kind of dominion not to bee lawfull, 
yet surely it is naturall.” 

It is characteristic of Smyth’s description of a 
parish that he never forgets to tell us the name 
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of the tutelary saint to whom the church was 
dedicated, and the day on which the church 
feast was kept. The old custom of keeping as 
a feast in each parish the day of the tutelary 
saint still survived from Catholic times, and 
Smyth had no sympathy with the Puritanical 
Bpirit which attempted to suppress these 
sociable gatherings. He takes occasion to 
say in describing the hills surrounding 
Cowley— 

“ Where to behold younge men and maids 
ascendinge and discendinge and boies tumblinge 
downe, especially on Comunion daies in the 
aftemoones what times the resort is greatest, 
bringeth noe small delight to many of the elder 
sort also ddightinge therein.” 

His dislike to the new fashion of strict 
Sabbatical observance is quaintly expressed 
in his account of Stinchcombe, where the 
second Sunday after the feast of Pentecost 
was known as Blu-meade Sunday. The name 
was derived from a meadow called Blu-meade, 

“ where the younger sort of both sexes accus¬ 
tomed in the afternoon of that day to meete 
from the Townships adjoininge to dance, leape, 
wrestle, and disport themselves till eveninge; 
of late yeares by some severe and rigid Catoes 
exclaiminge against such recreations, quite dis¬ 
continued . . . For myself I subscribe to the 

Kinge’s declaration; and like well, in this my 
decrepit age, to walke in somer-time, on 
Sundaies after Eveninge Prayers, with my wife 
to Hodleys Green betweene our two houses, 
and there to behold my neighbour’s children 
and servants, with yours ana mine owne, to 
ronne at Barley-breakes, dance in a ringe, and 
such like sports as they like best; A laudable 
recreation, which hath no oppugners save way¬ 
ward dispositions, and men of too sterae a 
judgment, as though the text of Solomon were 
Apochriphall, That,—There is a time for all 
things. 

Smyth’s account of the River Severn, and of 
the fish which is caught iu it, is one of the 
most entertaining chapters in the book. 
Berkeley Hundred is traversed by this noble 
river for eighteen miles, “not accomptinge 
crookes, turnings, or meanders”; and we are 
assured that, to Smyth’s own knowledge, 
fifty-three different sorts of sea fish had been 
caught in the river. The fishing was free to 
the hundredors, who might take for them¬ 
selves whatever fish they could catch, except 
those called royal and galeable fishes. The 
royal fishes were the sturgeon, seal, and 
porpoise, which were exclusively reserved to 
the Lord of Berkeley. Galeable fishes were 
the salmon, shad, and lamprey, which were 
subject to the custom of what was termed the 
gale. The fishermen set his own price on the 
fish caught, and took them to the lord, who 
had the option of taking the fish at half price 
or refusing the fish and taking half the value 
from the fisherman. The lord’s dues were 
farmed usually by a “galeor” in each manor; 
but the tax was practically modified by the local 
custom, that if the fisherman ooula get his 
fish to land and put grass into its mouth before 
the galeor called to him, such fish were freed 
from payment of gale. Severn salmon was 
always famous, and it was a saying among 
epicures that salmon and venison were never 
eaten together in perfection, “ for the goodnes 
of the Salmon goes out when the Bucke comes 
in; And comes in when the Bucke goes out.” 
But the rarest and most precious of Severn 
fish was the lamprey, which comes up the 


river about Christmas, and remains there five 
months. This was, in the twelfth century, 
the most prized of royal dainties; and every 
schoolboy knows that King Henry I. died 
from a surfeit of lampreys. King John and 
his successor were equally fond of this fish, 
and a fine of forty marks was imposed on the 
county of Gloucester in 1199 for the king’s 
pardon for default in supplying him with 
lampreys. The demand for this delicacy 
encouraged speculators to forestall the market; 
and the sheriff was commanded, in 1226, to 
proclaim that no one would be allowed to buy 
lampreys taken in the Severn to sell them 
agam, lest the price should be raised by 
regrators. The public records abound with 
entries showing that Henry III. and his 
queen were inordinately fond of Severn 
lampreys. The sheriff of Gloucestershire 
received, year after year, royal writs to 
procure them for the king’s table, and to 
take care that they arrived in good condition. 
He was directed, on March 4, 1237, to send 
by his cook, baked, all the lampreys he 
could get while the king was at Canterbury; 
but when the court came nearer Severn, he 
was to send them unbaked, so long as they 
could arrive sweet to eat. The same sheriff 
is directed (February 27, 1241) not to suffer 
anyone else to buy lampreys during Lent, but 
to send all he could get to the king wherever 
he might be. The supply in Lent, 1243, was 
188 lampreys, which cost the king £12 7s. 3d. 
This, however, was a low price compared with 
the next century, for Lord Berkeley sent to 
King Edward III., in December, 1368, six 
lampreys, which cost him £6 7s. 2d. They 
got cheaper as the season advanced, for when 
the Abbot of Glastonbury sent six lampreys 
in the following April, the cost was only 
£1 lls. 6d. 

It is clear from Smyth’s remarks about the 
best part of the salmon, that he was a bit of 
an epicure and liked good living; and many 
readers will find it one of the redeeming 
features of this book that we are constantly 
catching between the lines a pleasant glimpse 
of the author himself. To those who care to 
study his writings, he stands confessed a 
cheery old Tory, who was a lover of ancient 
customs, and disliked changes of all kinds, 
who delighted in good living and merry¬ 
making, and (what is more rare) took pleasure 
in his old age in seeing young people enjoy 
themselves in their own way. 

My notice of these three volumes would be 
incomplete without some recognition of the 
skill and taste with which the printer has 
accomplished his task. The paper and type 
employed are singularly choice and appro¬ 
priate, and it is highly creditable to the 
English provincial press that it has proved 
itself capable of producing work of a quality 
which could not be excelled in any capital in 
Europe. 

Edmond Chesteb "Watebs. 


Analogous Proverbs in Ten languages. By 
Mrs. E. B. Mawr. (Elliot Stock.) 

A complete comparative dictionary of Euro¬ 
pean proverbs would obviously be a work of 
immense value and interest; but it is likely 
long to remain among desiderata. The range 
of accurate linguistic knowledge which the 
preparation of such a book would require has, 


perhaps, never been possessed by any single 
individual; and even a scholar who was fully 
qualified in this respect might well find a 
lifetime too short for the amount of research 
which would be necessary for the satisfactory 
accomplishment of the task. If a book of 
this kind is ever written, it will be due to 
the combined exertions of many different 
labourers. In the absence of any complete 
work on this subject, all who are interested 
in “ Yolkerpsychologie ” ought to give a 
cordial and indulgent welcome to any partial 
attempts to throw light upon it. Mrs. Mawr’s 
little volume is very far from being a per¬ 
fectly satisfactory performance even within 
its own limits; but, in spite of its faults, it 
is a real contribution to the science which, 
“in all human probability,” some learned 
German or other has already named Com¬ 
parative Paroemiology. 

The plan adopted by the author is to 
arrange a number of English proverbs in 
alphabetical order, and to place under eaoh of 
them the proverbs corresponding to it (if 
they can be found) in nine other languages— 
Roumanian, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Danish, Portuguese, and Latin. In 
general, only one proverb in each language 
has been given under each heading, although 
it would in many cases have been easy, and 
would have added to the interest of the work, 
to quote two or three analogues in one foreign 
language for the same English phrase. It is 
a pity that Mrs. Mawr has unnecessarily re¬ 
stricted the circulation of her book by the omis¬ 
sion to furnish literal English translations of 
the foreign proverbs. If this had been done, 
the volume would have been rendered inte¬ 
resting to a tolerably wide circle of readers. 
In its present form it is quite useless to 
persons who know no language but their own; 
and it can be studied as a whole only by the 
very few people who can manage to spell 
their way through a collection of sentences in 
nine foreign tongues. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand the reason of this strange defect in a 
book which bears so much evidence of industry 
in its preparation. What is still more curious 
is that Mrs. Mawr has gone out of her way to 
inform the reader that the proverb, “Stuff 
a cold and starve a fever,” has its parallel in 
the Chinese “N go cha pao teou,” but has 
not thought it necessary to explain how 
nearly these mysterious words agree in mean¬ 
ing with the somewhat questionable maxim of 
English folk-medicine. 

The comparative study of European pro¬ 
verbs suggests many interesting questions, 
which perhaps cannot be fully answered until 
the whole body of materials has been collected. 
The fact that the several nations of Europe 
possess many analogous proverbs is no doubt 
in itself worth noting, but it is a fact which 
only excites curiosity instead of satisfying it. 
We want to know how the resemblance is to 
be accounted for in each particular case. 
Many of the proverbs, indeed, which Mrs. 
Mawr has quoted as parallel have really 
nothing in common, and others simply express 
universal human sentiments in perfectly 
obvious language. Others, again, are mere 
quotations from the Bible, or from other books 
which have had an extensive circulation in 
many languages. Aesop’s fables, of course, 
have supplied many of the common proverbs 
of Europe, and it is possible that not a few 
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might be traced to Dionysius Cato and other 
similar writers, who were often quoted by 
mediaeval preachers. There remain, how¬ 
ever, many instances in which proverbs of 
purely popular origin have either been bor¬ 
rowed by one European nation from another, 
or else have been inherited by the different 
peoples from a common primeval source. An 
example of the proverbs which have descended 
from prehistoric antiquity is perhaps to be 
found in the saying, “ Speak of the devil and 
he is sure to appear,” the devil having, in 
the Teutonic (not in the Neo-Latin) versions, 
taken the place of the wolf as the personage 
whom it is thought dangerous to mention. 
In Holland (according to Mrs. Mawr) and in 
Yorkshire we find the saying, “ Little fishes 
taste sweet” (meaning that small gains are 
acceptable), a survival, most likely, from the 
days before the Angle settlement in Britain. 
The borrowing of proverbs by one nation from 
another has probably been chiefly owing to 
the influence of translations of popular books. 
Don Quixote , for instance, has caused many 
Spanish proverbs to be naturalised all over 
Europe. Still, it is possible that the spread 
of proverbial savings may, in a larger degree 
than we should readily suppose, be due to 
oral intercommunication between different 
nations. A phenomenon which has never 
been fully explained is the rapidity with 
which, in ages when there was little reading 
and when travelling was difficult and in¬ 
frequent, newly coined words and idioms 
spread themselves from one extremity of a 
large country to the other. We seem to 
meet with something analogous to this in the 
diffusion of proverbs over many different 
countries. Among the common proverbs 
whose wide prevalence seems most inex¬ 
plicable are “As poor as a church-mouse” 
and “ He that is bom to be hanged need not 
fear being drowned,” which are found in 
equivalent words in nearly every Teutonic 
and Bomance language. The latter is quoted 
by Mrs. Mawr in Danish with a humorous 
addition, “ unless the water goes over the 
gallows.” It would be curious to know by 
what channel we get our English saying, 
“ There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip ”— 
an almost literal rendering of a Greek line 
ascribed by Heraclidcs to a certain Ancaeus, 
King of Samos: 

irowli ju€To{ii *Va« kuMkos koI x c ‘Aeos Sxpou. 

Several foreign proverbs expressing the same 
thought are quoted in this book, but the 
English form is the only one which pre¬ 
serves the original wording. 

Mrs. Mawr dates her preface from Bucharest, 
and the Boumanian proverbs she quotes are 
the most novel feature of her book. 
They are, however, not quite so interesting 
as might have been expected, as most of them 
are to be found in nearly the same form in 
some of the other languages. “ Money is the 
devil’s eye,” however, is a decidedly original 
expression of a common sentiment. Other 
good proverbs are, “ Under the fairest stone 
a scorpion lies hid,” and “ One’s neighbour’s 
hen is always fatter than one’s own.” It 
seems the Roumanians have the saying 
“Diamond cuts diamond,” which, so far as 
we can learn from Mrs. Mawr, is not pro¬ 
verbially used by any other nation except 
ourselves. 


As Mrs. Mawr speaks of having issued 
some interleaved copies of her book, it is to 
be presumed that she looks forward to pub¬ 
lishing another edition. Among the faults 
which require correction, in addition to the 
absqpce of translations above referred to, I 
may mention that many of the proverbs are 
placed under entirely wrong headings, and 
that there is an extraordinary number of mis¬ 
prints—due, it is charitable to suppose, to 
the author’s having been unable to correct 
her proofs. It would be an improvement if, 
instead of retaining the dry dictionary arrange¬ 
ment, Mrs. Mawr would work up her 
material into a more readable form, 
tracing, as far as possible, the origin and 
history of the proverbs she quotes, and 
showing what light they throw on the 
national character of the peoples by whom 
they are used. 

He set Bradley. 


O’Shea? e Guide to Spain and Portugal. 

Edited by John Lomas. Seventh Edition. 

(Edinburgh: Black.) 

We welcome heartily a new edition of this 
useful guide to Spain. In plan it differs 
from most guide-books. Instead of giving 
a description of places in their geographical 
order, the names are arranged alphabetically. 
This method has its advantages and disad¬ 
vantages. It renders easy the finding of a 
given place; but it must be irksome on a 
journey to have to turn to widely sundered 
pages because the name of one town begins 
with B and its neighbour with V or Z. 

As far as we can judge without personal 
trial, the present edition has been carefully 
revised with regard to routes, railways, con¬ 
veyances, hotels, &c. A few more of the 
last-named might have been indicated in 
Madrid The new routes and railways in 
the north-west seem to be accurately given. 
Mr. Lomas cuts the ground from under our 
feet when he laments that more space could 
not be afforded to the cities of the north¬ 
west. 

Any adverse remarks that we have to make 
on this work fall rather under the head of 
general information than on particular routes 
and descriptions. Though not to the extent 
of some other guide-books, this still sins a 
little in respect to notices of modem Spain. 
The editor might, we think, have been a 
little more severe in the excision of anti¬ 
quated matter, and somewhat more daring in 
the introduction of new. In the following 
disjointed remarks, we consider ourselves to 
be simply following out the request for 
further information with which the preface 
concludes. 

P. xxi. Very useful and cheap maps of 
separate provinces, whioh are generally to 
be had in the chief towns, have been pub¬ 
lished of late years. They are generally based 
on Coelho’s maps, or on official surveys, and 
often supersede those of Madoz’s Dictionary 
here recommended. In geology, we consider 
M. Yemeuil’s maps as out of date. Far 
better are those of the Comision de la Mapa 
geologies, and in many instances those pub¬ 
lished by local and provincial geologists. In 
the chapter on Mines, pp. xxv.-xxvii., much 
should now be cut out; although the short¬ 


comings are sometimes corrected by the in¬ 
formation given subsequently under particular 
places, yet not every reader may know where 
to look for such. The table of production in 
1860 is absurdly wrong, and worse than 
useless. It may have been official, but 
the official character of statistics in Spain, 
especially of past years, is no guarantee of 
their exactness. Not nearly enough is 
said of the recent development of the 
coal mines of the Asturias, and those of 
Palencia are quite unnoticed. 

But it is in the lists of references 
to books and authorities that we think a 
change is most needed. We do not expect 
a guide-book to be either a history of 
literature or a dictionary of bibliography, 
but the notices given should be really useful 
to the traveller. Following a tradition that 
may have had some reason fifty years ago, 
references are almost always given to rare and 
early works. Then such things might have 
been found cheap in Spun. Now almost every 
secondhand bookseller possesses Quaritch’s 
catalogues and marks his prices thereby. 
Such works can be bought no cheaper in Spam 
than in London. An account of the best 
modem editions and reprints, and some in¬ 
formation about recent literature, would be 
more useful to the reader. The collections of 
Bibadeneyra and of Baudry are mentioned; 
but the one is in quarto and the other in 
octavo, the well-printed cheaper duodecimos 
of Dubrull at Madrid, and of Brockhaus at 
Leipzig, are unmentioned, still less the tiny 
volumes of the Biblioteca Universal at five- 
pence each. At Barcelona some of the rarest 
works have been reprinted in almost too cheap 
editions. The Biblioteca Cientifico-Literaria 
of Seville is another good collection, and con¬ 
tains a duodecimo edition of Abu Zaocaria’s 
Libro de Agrictiltura, far more suitable to 
ordinary purses than the one in two folios 
noticed p. xliv. Under Catalonia or Barce¬ 
lona something should have been said of the 
notable literary revival of Catalan, and of 
the fine illustrated works published at Barce¬ 
lona. Spaniards feel somewhat keenly the 
undue contempt of the English for their 
recent literature and art, and such a para¬ 
graph as that on p. 262, col. 2, should, we 
think, be no longer allowed to stand. Many 
a tourist would gladly exchange some of the 
descriptions of well-known pictures for more 
information on recent, and living, and rising 
artists. 

In the chapter on the Basque Provinces 
are several excusable misprints in Basque. 
The native name for the language is 
“ Eskuara,” not “ Eskara ”; the Basque stick 
is “ M a ki ia,” not “ Makilia ” ; the name of 
the moon may be “Light of the dead,” but 
Harghi is only light, the full name is III- 
hargia; so with cemetery, “Herria” is the 
country only, Hlherria is “ the land of the 
dead.” It is useless to refer to Chaho’s 
“ good Dictionnaire Basque, Franpais, Espag- 
nol, et Latin.” It is very rarely to be met 
with, and but a fragment was ever printed. 

Strictures of this kind do not affect the 
general value of a guide-book. All who have 
worked on such manuals know that absolute 
accuracy is impossible. No one will regret 
taking this present work as his guide on a 
tour in Spain. 

Wektwobth Webster. 
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QERXAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 

Die deutsche Bibelubersetzung der mittelalter- 
lichen Waldenser in dm Codex Teplensis 
naehgewiesen. Yon Dr. Herman Haupt. 
(Wiirzborg: Yerlag der Stahel’schen TJni- 
versitats-B uchhandlung.) 

The critic who wishes to take as his sole 
standard of merit in a historical work the 
partial and scholarly investigation of a mind 
trained to research may well despair as he 
reads the mass of current English and German 
literature on mediaeval matters. In England, 
it is true, there seems no reason why any¬ 
thing but rubbish should be written. In our 
universities no training is offered in mediaeval 
thought, and its language, mediaeval Latin, is 
dabbed a barbarism unworthy of scientific 
study. Matters mediaeval are left to the 
antiquary,' in general a worthy dilettante, 
who spends his days in his office, and his 
evenings in reading papers before a local 
society, papers replete with every variety of 
surprising philological and historical sugges¬ 
tion. Sometimes the antiquary edits a 
mediaeval text (occasionally German!) and 
accompanies it bv a preface which would be a 
disgrace to English mediaeval scholarship, if 
we pretended to have any. As there is 
no opportunity for training—shortly, no 
mediaeval school—so there is no disgrace in 
our paucity of mediaeval scholars; of those 
we have, almost all owe their training to 
German teachers. In Germany, on the other 
hand, there is no want of schools or scholars; 
but, unfortunately, a great need of unbiased 
researchers—men whose Bole object is to 
ascertain the truth of history, regardless of 
any religious or political opinions. Scholars 
in Germany are essentially Protestant or 
Catholic, and so much is this recognised that 
some booksellers mark the one class of writers 
or the other with an asterisk, so that their 
customers may easily separate the sheep from 
the goats. It is almost impossible to find a 
German mediaevalist (I would except such 
men as tfaurenbrecher, Gefjfcken, Kamp- 
schulte, and one or two others practically of 
the past) who does not prostitute his scholar¬ 
ship to a pre-conceived religious opinion, and 
so remain blind to all but one side of a 
question. 

These remarks are not suggested so much by 
the treatment as by the subject of Dr. Haupt’s 
book—namely, the pre-Lutheran Bible trans¬ 
lations. We expect to find nonsense written 
and talked about these translations in Eng¬ 
land, for the reasons we have stated above ; 
and our expectations are more than fulfilled. 
In Germany—where the whole history of them 
might long ago have been thrashed out had 
a little of the Bpirit of Grimm been left— 
men are only painfully arriving at the truth 
by a long process of balancing Catholic against 
Protestant. . The whole history of the subject 
is sadly characteristic of the blindness pro¬ 
duced by religious controversy when it enters 
the field of scholarship. At one time not only 
the German Protestants believed, but leading 
Protestant historians stated as a fact, that 
Luther had translated the Bible for the first 
time. Then, when the existence of eighteen 
previous editions could no longer be dis¬ 
guised, it was broadly asserted that they 
never reached the people, that they were 


based only on the Yulgate, that “ die Sprache 
ist unbeholfen schwerfallig and wedor genau 
im Sinn noch treffend im Ausdruck” (so 
Goedeko!). This was met by the proof 
that their language was a perfect mine of 
folk expression, homely and true; nay, 
further, it was shown that Luther, so far 
from translating from the original Greek, 
had, in the New Testament, to a great 
extent merely modernised the old German 
Yulgate. The September Bible was only a 
natural growth out of the version of the 
Codex Teplensis of the fourteenth century. 
For a moment the Catholics appeared to have 
check-mated the Protestant scholars; then a 
great flash of inspiration struck Herr L. 
Keller; and now Dr. Haupt, seizing the torch 
of truth from that Oelehrte, has rushed with it 
headlong forwards. The version of the Codex 
Teplensis, the version of the eighteenth pre- 
Lutheran German bibles, is not the work of 
some laborious Catholic monk, not to Buch a 
source does the great Luther owe any assist¬ 
ance : it is the work of heretics, shortly of 
Protestants—namely of the German Wal- 
denses. The so-called German Yulgate is 
not Catholic, it is intimately related to the 
Romaunt version of these Piemont heretics! 

Such is the statement which Dr. Haupt 
calls upon us to accept. Is it true? We 
must confess that with the material at present 
before us it is impossible to judge. Of one 
fact, however, we are certain—that Dr. 
Haupt’s pamphlet has by no means convinced 
us. The statement may be true, but he has 
not, in our judgment, proved it. We do not 
believe that any definite opinion can be 
formed on the relation of the four or five 
apparently independent German translations 
which exist in MSS. either among themselves, 
to the Vulgate, or to other translations, till 
German scholars fulfil the very necessary task 
of editing these four or five MS. translations, 
together with the printed pre-Lutheran 
version and its variants in parallel columns. 
How much longer shall we have to wait 
before German scholars become conscious of 
their duty in this respect ? 

We may briefly note the method of Dr. 
Haupt’s proof. Attached to the Codex 
Teplensis are seven Articles of Faith. These 
certainly bear a general resemblance, at least 
in the three articles quoted, to the parallel 
articles in a creed of the Waldenses. But 
there are even here very considerable varia¬ 
tions, and there seems nothing to hinder both 
having had a perfectly orthodox Latin original. 
An attempt is then made to show that the 
Sieben Heilikheit der Kirchen which follow 
these Seven Articles in the Codex Teplensis 
are also Waldensian in character. They do 
not, however, agree either in order or contents 
with the Waldensian Sept Sacrament recently 
published from a Geneva MS. by M. Montet. 
When we come to the main question of how 
far the Codex Teplentis follows the Romaunt 
version of the New Testament in preference 
to the Vulgate, we find ourselves in some diffi¬ 
culty, because Dr. Haupt does not state whether 
he supposes the German translator to have 
translated from the Romaunt version or only to 
have modified the Vulgate to suit Waldensian 
dogma. The comparison between the Dublin 
and Tepl Codices merely shows that they agree 
occasionally together when differing from the 
Vulgate as quoted by Dr. Haupt. This does 


not prove that both may not have been trans¬ 
lated from MS. versions of the Vulgate 
differing somewhat from that of later printed 
versions. Thus, for example, the Romaunt 
version has filh de la vergena and the German 
sun der maid' where the Vulgate has filius 
hominis. Another instance is the Vulgate 
gehenna translated by the German Angst and 
the Romaunt pena. One cannot call such 
evidence conclusive, and we fancy that some¬ 
thing very similar to it might be used to 
demonstrate that Wyclifs version was also 
related to the Romaunt! Dr. Haupt, having 
determined that the pre-Lutheran printed 
Bibles were all produced under Waldensian 
influence, thinks it necessary to show that the 
Catholic Church was entirely opposed to their 
publication. Evidence of this he finds in the 
fact that the earliest editions were without men¬ 
tion of place, printer, or year, and that none of 
them were printed in a town belonging to a 
prince-bishop. In the first remark he exhibits 
considerable ignorance of the history of early 
printing; in the second he seems to have 
forgotten Quentel’s two editions of the Bible 
published at Coin. On the whole, we prefer 
to suspend our judgment and wait for further 
and mare satisfactory treatment of this very 
interesting point. 

We cannot refrain from concluding this 
notice by quoting a deliciously naive remark 
which fitly exemplifies what we have said 
above as to German scholarship: 

“ Wir hoffen, dass durch unseren Nachweis des 
waldensischen Ursprungs der vorlutherischen 
gedruckten deutschen Bibel eine unbefangene 
Wurdigimg des inneren Werthes derselben 
angebahnt werden wird.” 

On the part of German Protestants or German 
Catholics does Dr. Haupt mean ? 

Karl Pearson. 

P.8.—Since writing the above review a 
pamphlet, by Dr. F. Jostes, entitled Die 
Waldenser und die vorlutherisehe deutsohe 
Bibelubersetzung (Munster), has reached our 
hands. The writer subjects the Keller- 
Haupt hypothesis to a fairly searching criti¬ 
cism, which will do much to assuage that 
Beotarian enthusiasm which has swept through 
the Protestant press of Germany. It reached 
its culminating point in the Prager Zeitung, 
which asserted with the utmost gravity that 
this “great discovery” would render neces¬ 
sary the re-writing of large portions of 
ecclesiastical history. We shall note with 
some curiosity whether the remarkable interest 
recently manifested by Lutheran theologians 
for the pre-Lutheran German Vulgate will 
now begin to subside. 
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Mem Sahib. By Mrs. Frank T. Platts. 

(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 

The Strange Story of Eugenia, Sfc. By Helen 

H. Coode. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

Mb. Fbederick H. Moobe is as distinctly a 
realist as his namesake the author of A 
Mummer's Wife. But Mr. Mudie’s con¬ 
stituents will find that realism in Dorothy 
Drake means an attempt to depict middle and 
sab-middle class life as it appears on the sur¬ 
face, not to penetrate to the squalid tragedy 
beneath. Plot apart, it is a series of sketches 
of Byeford, “ a downright, respectable, sleepy ” 
country town of the class that political dis¬ 
franchisement and railway enterprise have 
robbed of genuine vitality and importance. 
The gossip of such a town, its “ families,” its 
municipal disputes and jealousies, its music 
and its science, its High Church and Low 
Church and Nonconformity—all these Mr. 
Moore reproduces with evident gusto, and no 
inconsiderable success. He has given a por¬ 
trait of nearly everybody that is to be found 
figuring in such society as that of Byeford— 
the clergy of all denominations, the romantic 
bookseller, the schoolmistress with an ambi¬ 
tion beyond spinsterdom, the young man with 
a soul and an education above business, but 
not above love or cigars, the pretty girl, the 
angel from the metropolis who occasion¬ 
ally stirs the pool of local musical talent in 
the shape of “ a stout prima donna in a low 
pink dress,” the maiden lady who, with the 
best intentions in the world, writes mischief- 
making letters to parents and guardians. Mr. 
Moore’s portrait gallery is very nearly com¬ 
plete. It would probably have been quite com¬ 
plete had he included in it a good sketch of an 
Inspector of Schools who, as one of the resi¬ 
dential notabilities of a provincial town, and 
also as the commercial traveller of culture in 
the region of which it is the centre, has un¬ 
accountably not yet had justice done him in 
fiction of the Trollopian type. Mr. Moore to 
a certain extent challenges comparison with 
Mr. Trollope and to a less extent with 
Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Norris. But, as 
he is apparently a beginner, it would be 
hardly fair to him to accept this challenge, 
at least just yet. He is not, perhaps, a great, 
but he is certainly an original and pains¬ 
taking artist. His sketches are drawn 
from the life, not from the models of other 
novelists. There is true humour in his 
portraits of Shakespeare Tarver, the book¬ 
seller, who is more successful in his municipal 
than in his musical or his amatory ambitions, 
and of Philemon Grant, the curator of the 
Byeford Museum. The letters, too, which 
pasB between Miss Priscilla Trimsdyk and 
her friend Mrs. Pamela Bigstaff, the mother of 
Mr. Moore’s hero, are very amusing, in virtue 
of the simplicity of the one correspondent and 
of the worldly anxiety of the other. Roger 
Bigstaff is a sufficiently manly fellow; indeed, 
Mr. Moore rather spoils one of his chapters by 
allowing his readers to imagine that it did, for 
o moment, enter into Roger’s head to play the 
unmanly part of deceiver towards pretty 
Dorothy Drake, the fascinating (supposed) 
niece of the curator. In Dorothy, too, we 
have a delightful picture of a pretty girl, who 
has enough of the flirt in her composition to 
ensure her being a woman of the world after 
marriage. Mr. Moore improves Dorothy’s 


English rather too rapidly, however, in 
order to suit his plot. That plot is of the 
slightest, indeed, so slight, that Mr. Moore 
might have done without it altogether. 
Dorothy Drake suddenly turns out to be the 
cousin of her better-class lover, and the niece 
and heiress of the great Sir James Collpyper— 
voild tout. Mr. Moore has an undoubted gift 
of wholesome and not unkindly satire, and it 
is to be hoped he will always use it to such 
good purpose as he has done in Dorothy 
Drake. 

For Lilias is, like Dorothy Drake, to a large 
extent a study of country town life. It is 
carefully written; and it is unnecessary to say 
that Its tone is not only healthy, but high. 
Yet the genoral impression created by reading 
it is that it is essentially much ado about 
very little. One girl has been substituted 
for another—this is the essence of the plot, 
and it is the oldest of all devices in fiction. 
But why should it take three volumes crammed 
with narrative and dialoguo to make Lilias die 
of disease of tho heart, and put the foundling 
Marjorie in her place? Capel Frere, too, 
Marjorie’s elderly lover, is more than a bit of 
a bore. It is bad enough to write heavy 
magazine articles, but it is still worse to 
declaim them on the rug, as Capel Frere does, 
to his women folk, interlarding them with 
such poor humorous “ gag” as 

“ The nineteenth century is a reforming age. 
We are reforming prisons, lunatio asylums, 
workhouses, and the dwellings of the poor. 
Perhaps there is a little too much dynamite, 
but I hope we may put a stop to that. Well, 
there is still an abuse that I should like to 
reform. I consider that mothers-in-law have 
been hardly used.” 

But the author of For Lilias has now a 
public of her own, who are no doubt very 
grateful to her for creating so many really 
good people, that spend the bulk of their 
time in saying “loving words” and tele¬ 
graphing “ loving glances ” to each other. 
Such readers will be more than satisfied with 
the folks that figure in For Lilias, and whose 
paradise is obviously an eternity of afternoon 
tea. Lilias, herself the sport of caprice, 
circumstances, end weak action of the heart, 
is unquestionably well drawn. 

If Mr. W. Hartley has not formally joined 
the Skeleton Army of English Realism, his 
In a London Suburb would seem to prove 
that he is in a fair way towards doing so. 
His London suburb, Wittington by name, is 
in reality in the purlieus of Bohemia. Mr. 
Havilland or Mr. George Moore might envy 
Mr. Hartley some of his characters. Take, 
for example, Mrs. Deakin alias Mrs. Bax, 
alias Nancy Broome, an ex-ballet girl, an 
adulteress, with at least two husbands alive, 
the one an odious drunkard, the other a 
swindler on a colossal scale. Or take her 
daughter Laura, whom a “ gentleman friend” 
describes calmly as a curious mixture of 
“ gaiety and melancholy, ingenuousness and 
finesse, delicacy and immorality.” She has a 
habit of kissing and throwing her arms round 
the necks of her male favourites; and in the 
end goes in evening dress to the house of 
“Jem” Scarlett, the hero of the story, and 
implores him to allow her to go with him to 
America as his mistress—an offer which 


Scarlett virtuously declines, because he pre¬ 
fers to elope with Mrs. Bracelin, the wife of 
an unmitigated brute given over to infamous 
pleasures. These specimens of Mr. Hartley’s 
gallery may suffice. He has beyond doubt 
a capacity for drawing character in a some¬ 
what rough style ; but he lays on the paint 
very thickly. Triscott, the barber and scandal¬ 
monger, and Mr. and Miss Biffen, who supply 
the element of middle-class respectability in 
Wittington society, are fairly sketched; and 
the loves of Mrs. Cowdy and the Rev. Lucian 
Gow are told with a humour whioh, if not 
free from coarseness, is genuine. Mr. Hartley’s 
well-wishers will hope that he may some day 
migrate from the slums of fiction. 

Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron has admittedly 
been studying the late Mr. Whyte Melville ; 
horsiness differentiates her new novel from its 
predecessors. There is a good deal of vigour 
in In a Grass Country, both of plot and 
of character-portraiture. Dick Gaskell, who 
falls in love with every pretty face he sees, 
scarcely indeed deserves the good fortune 
which finally waits him. Constance Harlowe, 
however, and Frederick Halford are good 
examples of the woman with too little will 
and of the man with too much. The “ sport¬ 
ing ” tragedy of “ little Tom ” Latimer is told 
with vigour, and here and there Mrs. Cameron 
does remind one of her new exemplar. She 
might, perhaps, have spared her readers what 
music-hall managers term “the risky busi¬ 
ness, ’ ’ contrib uted to In a Grass Country by Mrs. 
Lucv Clitheroe. This lady deposits her “fluffy 
head ” on the shoulder of Mr. Gerald Latimer, 
who in turn, although he weakly kisses her, 
is honestly enamoured of her governess, Miss 
Lamb. As Mrs. Clitheroe repents, however, 
and devotes herself to good Samaritanism, 
Mrs. Cameron may be forgiven for creating 
her. 

A Social Experiment is a short and painful 
American story, skilfully told. Mrs.Chauncey, 
an essentially heartless woman of fashion, 
takes Lizzie Wright, a pretty, country girl, 
out of her plain surroundings, to New York, 
educates her, develops the latent refinement 
of her nature, and treats her essentially 
as an equal. Lizzie, or Bertha, as she 
is rechristened, falls in love, with art and, 
unfortunately, also with an artist—unfor¬ 
tunately, because, before going away with 
Miss Chauncey, she has been secretly married 
to Hiram Snyder, a rustic admirer, with, 
however, a stout heart and a strong head. 
Poor Lizzie is tossed aside like a discarded 
toy by Mrs. Chauncey, and returns to her old 
friends to pine from lack of sympathy with 
them, and finally to die with happiness in 
sight. 

The Peri, which is translated from the 
German, and not into quite unimpeachable 
English, is but a commonplace novel. Its 
plot is in reality a game of cross purposes, in 
which an artist and an artist’s daughter, a 
count and a countess, a melancholy father, 
and a malicious step-mother, play their 
various parts more or less effectively. The 
final pairing off—the artist with the countess, 
and the count with the melancholy father’s 
daughter—is well managed. The Countess 
“ Andy,” or Anita, is a decidedly spirited 
sketch. 
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Thera hardly appears to be an adequate 
excuse for publishing Mem Sahib, which has for 
its alternative title the suggestive question, 
“ Should she have told him? ” A girl, with 
a father in undeserved disgrace, does not tell 
her husband before her marriage of the story 
of this parent. She gets into slight difficulties 
in consequence, when she proceeds to India 
as Mrs. Leslie. Such as it is, however, this 
novelette, which would appear to be intended 
for children, is written in a simple, straight¬ 
forward style. It also contains some photo¬ 
graphs, happily not “ touched up,” of life in 
India. 

There is power of the ghastly and 
ghostly sort in the collection of tales 
of which “The Strange Story of Eugenia” 
is not the best. Eugenia von Oberthal 
avenges the death of her father by shoot¬ 
ing his murderer. As portion of the 
punishment she has to undergo, she is com¬ 
pelled to wear an executioner’s rope round 
ner neck publicly once a year on the day that 
her homicidal passion was gratified. This is 
the “ strange story ” that coolly and impeni- 
tently she tells to an admirer. But, though 
strange, it is too repulsive, and has not the 
relieving element of weirdness which plays an 
important part in “The Necromancer’s Hand,” 
by far the best of the three legends which 
compose this shilling dreadful. There is an 
artistic completeness about the punishment 
meted out by Miss Coode to the brutal 
Jacques Laserre, which justifies a belief 
that she might rival the author of The Haute 
on the Marth herself in her chosen field of 
picturesque criminality. 

"WrixiAH Wallace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Forensic Facts and Fallacies: a popular Con¬ 
sideration of some Legal Points and Principles. 
By Sydney E. Williams. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
Williams has really no claim to the three P’s 
which a love of alliteration has made him place 
on his title-page. His subject is not the forum, 
but law. He has something to say about 
advocacy; but his main purpose is to state for 
plain people some plain ideas about such 
matters as the land laws, libel and slander, 
trusts, and evidence. And probably no greater 
public service could be rendered at the present 
time than to clear the air of the many mis- 
oonoeptions of law which turn political agita¬ 
tion into wrong channels. This is Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’s purpose. He does not repeat the vain 
efforts of those who try to make every man his 
own lawyer—a thing as impossible as to make 
every man his own dentist. He seeks merely 
to put into popular language some broad and 
useful principles, and to correct some popular 
errors. That the law constantly restricts free¬ 
dom of oontraot, that land is not unsaleable, 
that railway companies cannot enforce any bye¬ 
law they may choose to make, that a Chancery 
suit does not always last a lifetime, that the 
making of a will is often a difficult and a 
delicate matter, and that the law is not alto- 

§ ether pedantic and unreasonable in laying 
own strict rules of evidence—these are simple 
truths that cannot be too often put forward. 
Mr. Williams occasionally goes a little too far 
in his corrections. There must have been a little 
confusion in his own mind when he wrote that 
because the tenant for life can by statute sell 
a settled estate, “ there is therefore practically 
less restriction on the sale of land than there 
is on the sale of goods and chattels, a fact 
which ought to cause some surprise to the 


general publio.” It would be a most proper 
feeling for the general publio to entertain ; but 
we think they had better not believe that even 
Lord Cairns could effect so mighty a revolution 
as the remark suggests. But the word “ prac¬ 
tically ” is so good that we fancy Mr. Williams 
is poking legal fun at his readers. On the 
whole, however, he writes good law in a very 
sober and literal manner. His moralising is 
much less to our mind. We quite agree that 
the more one knows of English law the more 
one respects it. But we have an uncomfortable 
sensation of Blackstone served up cold when 
we read “ that the policy of the law is wise 
and beneficent, that its principles are founded 
on sound considerations of justice and morality, 
and that law itself is but custom founded on 
common sense, or in other words is nothing but 
reason.” It is this exaggerated commonplace 
which leads incredulous laymen to speak pro¬ 
fanely of a system whose true greatness they 
do not appreciate. Mr. Williams’s book would 
have been more useful, and would have been 
more widely read, if he had confined himself to 
the clear illustration of legal principles. 

History of the Corporation of Birmingham. By 
Johu Thackray Bunce. Vol. II. (Cornish 
Brothers: Birmingham.) The first volume of 
Mr. Bunco’s work appeared as long ago as 
1878. He had then brought down the history 
of Birmingham to the year 1851, “ the date at 
which,” he says, “ by the Improvement Act 
then passed, the several local governing bodies 
exercising authority over portions of the Borough 
were abolished, and their functions were trans¬ 
ferred to the Town Council, upon which ex¬ 
tended powers were at the same time conferred.” 
The present volume contains an elaborate 
account of the last thirty-three years. Mr. 
Bunce, who, it will be remembered, wrote the 
article on Municipal Boroughs and Urban 
Districts for the Cobden Club volume on Local 
Government, is an enthusiast in his subject, and 
has spared no pains to make his history a 
worthy record of the really great work which 
Birmingham has done. He takes up in turn 
each department of municipal affairs—finance, 
public works, public health, drainage, free 
libraries, justice and police, gas and water, 
street improvements, &c.—ana describes not 
only the changes which have taken place, but 
also the manner in which they have been carried 
out and the opposition which had to be over¬ 
come. He has much to say that is of no general 
interest. There are many personal details, 
many incidents of local jealousies and factious¬ 
ness, which nobody but a Birmingham man 
can be expected to care for ; in many respects, 
indeed, the book would have gained if important 
matters had-been more oarefully separated from 
such as are insignificant. But to a reader 
willing to skip judiciously the book is of value 
as presenting in a concrete manner the vast 
complication of local government. On the 
whole, it is a most encouraging record. It gives 
convincing evidence that, as the power ana the 
responsibility of local bodies increase, able men 
are more and more readily found to undertake 
the hard and often thankless duties of local 
government. If the system of decentralisation 
is in the future to be carried still further, if 
Parliament is to be relieved of much of its 
parochial work, the example of Birmingham 
and other towns is good warrant for believing 
that self-government will not break down 
through any lack of public spirit. 

Manual of International Law, for the Use 
of Navies, Colonies, and Consulates. By Jan 
Helenus Ferguson. In2vols. (Whittingham.) 
“ Social life is the natural consequence of the 
human organism, and, as such, necessarily 
develops itself in conformity with the universal 
Law of Nature.” This law may, for various 
vague reasons, be hypothetically represented by 


the term Spirit of Creation. It has developed 
by a process of evolution through six stages— 
from the first, in which matter or consolidated 
force forms itself into compound substance, up 
to the sixth and present stage, marked by the 
ascendancy of the moral law. And so on 
through many pages of diligent philosophising. 
This is how Mr. Ferguson, the Minister of the 
Netherlands in China, begins a practical manual 
for the use of admirals, colonial governors, and 
consuls. We can hardly imagine that they will 
like this sort of thing ; indeed, we fear that it 
will lead them to speak of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
in language appropriate to some stage of evolu¬ 
tion lower than the sixth. This would, in itself, 
be matter of regret; but we should be still 
more sorry if it led them to condemn unread 
the rest of Mr. Ferguson’s treatise. For, once 
he has got law created, he writes like a man of 
business, widely read in his subject, and per¬ 
fectly able to distinguish between what is of 
practical importance and what is not. His 
chapters on Private International Law, com¬ 
prising such titles as insurance, average, and 
bankruptcy, are really excellent examples of 
full and concise statement. Moreover, he ex¬ 
hibits an admirable reserve, rare among jurists, 
whenever he touches on unsettled questions. 
His aim has been not to force international law 
and usage into some more or less logical system, 
but to state concisely and, as often as possible, 
in the form of definite rules, what the accepted 
law or usage is. When doubt exists, as on the 
many troubled questions of neutrality, he pre¬ 
fers to quote freely from the works of other 
writers, who are of acknowledged authority. It 
is, indeed, a pity that a useful digest of inter¬ 
national law, written in so unusual a spirit of 
modesty, should have been defaced by an impru¬ 
dent attempt to get at the bottom of things. 

The Parliamentary Election Acts for England 
and Wales. With Notes, History, and Sum¬ 
mary. By J. M. Lely and W. D. I. Foulkes. 
(Clowes.) It appears from the Preface that 
there are at present no less than 149 enact¬ 
ments in force conoemed more or less directly 
with the election of Parliaments. This for¬ 
midable body of law has been classified in the 
work before us under six heads: Electors, 
Registration, Electoral Areas, Candidates, Elec¬ 
tion, and Election Petition. The editors have 
added a historical summary, copious notes, a 
full index, and those useful tables of statutes 
and cases cited which form a redeeming feature 
in the manufacture of legal text-books. Messrs. 
Lely and Foulkes are known by work of a 
similar kind before undertaken by them in 
common. It is unnecessary to point out the 
value of their present volume at this crisis. 

The Candidates' and Voters' Manual. Edited 
by Charles G. Payne. (Fisher Unwin.) This 
is a book of a different order. Its prioe is only 
a shilling; and it professes to give a manual of 
election law, a warning against corrupt and 
illegal practices, and a brief summary of some 
of the arguments used by the several parties. 
As regards politics, it is strictly neutral. 

Messrs. Butterworths have sent us a new 
edition of Mr. Stephen Dowell’s Acts relating 
to the Income Tax, of which the first edition 
appeared in 1873. The Introduction, contain¬ 
ing a brief history of the tax, is of general 
interest. 

Mr. Edward Stanford has published two 
“Parliamentary Maps of the British Isles” 
(would not “ the United Kingdom ” be a more 
accurate phrase ?), showing the electoral divisions 
under the Redistribution Act. The principle 
of colouring is the same on both. The oounties 
are surrounded with a broad red line, the new 
divisions with a thinner red line; the names of 
the counties are printed in black, the names of 
the divisions in red; and each division of a 
county is separately tinted. The boroughs also 
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are distinguished in such a way as to show the 
number of members they return, and the 
grouped boroughs are vary ingeniously con¬ 
nected. One is a large map, on the scale of 
11J miles to an inch, and is divided into four 
sheets, measuring altogether 50 by 58 inches. 
Advantage has been taken of the vacant spaces 
of sea necessarily included to give no less than 
sixteen inset maps of all the boroughs that 
have been divided. These inset maps are on 
the uniform scale of a mile to an inch, with the 
exception of London, which is on the smaller 
scale of two miles to an inoh. But it must be 
remembered that the same publisher has already 
issued a parliamentary map of the metropolis 
on the scale of half a mile to an inoh ( not “ two 
miles to an inoh,” as erroneously stated in the 
prospectus before us). The small map is 
on the scale of 25 miles to an inch, and 
measures 22 by 28 inches. It costs only four 
shillings, and with it most would be satisfied, 
though the larger map is well worth the price 
asked. It is unnecessary to praise the work 
that comes from Mr. Stanford’s geographical 
establishment at Charing Cross. We will con¬ 
tent ourselves with recording our pleasure at 
finding such old-world names as Eskdale, 
Howdenshire, Lindsey, and St. Augustine once 
more upon an English map. Emphatically, 
they do not manage these things better in 
France. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Browning is at 
work on a new poem. He is walking five or 
Bix hours a day in the most beautiful country in 
the Val d’Aosta, which is quite dear of visitors, 
and he is in excellent health. 

Prof. Mommsen is at present in London, 
working daily among the MSS. in the British 
Museum. He has also paid visits to Oxford 
and Cheltenham. 

The Ootober number of Merry England will 
contain special reoords of Cardinal Newman, 
commemorative of his reception into the Church 
of Borne, which took place exactly forty years 
ago, on Ootober 9, 1845. Among other con¬ 
tents will be a collection of his letters, addressed 
to newspapers or to private friends, and pub¬ 
lished by his sanotion, during the last forty 
years. The letter recently written to Pr ank 
Power’s sister about Gen. Gordon’s copy of the 
Dream of Oerontius is given in facsimile. The 
illustrations of the number include portraits of 
his eminence when he was vicar oi St. Mary 
the Virgin at Oxford, also when he joined the 
Boman Church, and ns he is now. There is, 
besides, a curious Newman family group be¬ 
longing to a date earlier than that of any of 
these. 

The first volume of Caph Burton’s trans¬ 
lation of The Thousand Nights and One Night 
is ready for issue to subscribers, the second 
volume is all in type, and the third is now pass¬ 
ing through the press. Capt. Burton hopes to 
be able to maintain the rate of publication of 
one volume a month. 

Mr. Henry Cotton’s book on New India, 
already announced in the Academy, is dedi¬ 
cated to the Marquis of Bipon. It will be 
published immediately by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., who will also issue at the same 
time Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s articles on 
India reprinted from the Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Blunt’s book will be dedicated to Lord 
Bandolph Churchill. 

Mr. F. T. Elworthy, of the Philological 
Society’s Council, has nearly ready for the 
printer his Glossary of the Somerset Dialect, for 
which he has been collecting material for the 
last twenty years. He will give for every word 
the raciest phrase in which he has heard 


it—how good these are the laughter which 
greeted some of them at the Philological Society 
testify—and its pronunciation in Mr. A. J. 
Ellis’s Glossio. The Glossary will be published 
by the English Dialect Society, and will form 
its most important work. 

Mr. Henry Sharpe, of Hampstead, has been 
studying Shakspere’s use of prose in his plays, 
and, from his practioe, has been able to aeduoe 
his rules for this use. Mr. Sharpe will lay his 
results before the December meeting of the 
New Shakspere Society. 

Mr. P. A. Daniel’s edition of the facsimiles 
of the first two quartos of Lear in Dr. Furai- 
vall’s series was issued last week. Mr. Daniel 
is preparing the three Romeo and Juliet fac¬ 
similes. Mr. Arthur Symons has undertaken 
the 1600 and 1608 quartos of Henry V. 

An edition of Kingsley’s Water Babies, with 
100 illustrations by Mr. Linley Samboume, 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan in the 
course of next month. 

Next year being the centenary of the pub¬ 
lication of Burns’s Poems chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect, Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly issue a 
facsimile of this work. 

The fifth and last volume of Mr. J. M. 
Gibbs’s edition of Goldsmith’s Works for Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons is finished, but the printing 
of the full index to the book will delay its 
appearance for two or three weeks. 

Mr. H. Cottrthope Bowen will publish 
early in October a volume of poems entitled 
Blossoms from an Orchard. Mr. Bowen is also 
engaged in writing a series of lectures on 
“The History of the Various Methods of 
Teaching School Subjects,” which he will 
shortly deliver before the College of Freoeptors. 

The next volume in the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series will be Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have nearly ready 
for publication The Journal of Mary Frampton, 
1799 to 1846, edited by her niece. The book 
will oontain many curious letters and anec¬ 
dotes. 

The same publishers have in the press an 
account of Mr. Howard Vincent’s recent tour 
through the British Empire and the United 
States. It is written by his wife, and will he 
abundantly illustrated. 

A contribution to the criticism of the New 
Testament is promised by Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons, in the shape of A Guide to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament,, by the 
Bev. Edward .Miller, author of “ Irvingism,” 
and “The Ohuroh in Belation to the State”; 
and known some twenty years ago as having 
written two Latin Grammars and a Greek 
Syntax. Sacred textual criticism is fast 
rising into prominenoe; and if this treatise 
prove to contain a fair statement of the argu¬ 
ments whioh lead many scholars to refuse 
adherence to the views ably advocated by Drs. 
Westoott and Hort, and others, it will be 
welcomed by suoh as take the opposite line, as 
well as by those who agree with the views 
therein advocated. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish imme¬ 
diately a new novel by Miss Yonge, entitled 
Nuttie’s Father. 

The Bev. S. A. Swaine is writing a Life of 
Gen. Gordon, which will appear shortly as one 
of the volumes of “The World’s Workers’ 
Series,” published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Mn. Sydney Buxton will publish imme¬ 
diately, with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein, & 
Co., a little book on Over-pressure and Ele¬ 
mentary Education, enlarged from an artiole on 
the same subject which he contributed a few 
months ago to the Nineteenth Century. 


A memoir of the Bev. Dr. David King, 
formerly a Presbyterian minister in London, 
and Scotland, and well known in connexion 
with the Evangelical Alliance, will be issued in 
a few days by Messrs. James MaoLehose & 
Sons, of Glasgow. 

A volume of poems, by Mr. Andrew James 
Symington, is to be issued at an early date by 
Mr. Alex. Gardner, of Paisley. Many of the 
pieces relate to the island of Arran. 

Mr. William Tieebuck is to edit the poems 
of Goldsmith for the “ Canterbury Poets. ’ 

A POEM of some length, entitled Kartoum, 
will be published by Messrs. Hey wood & Sons, 
Manchester, and Mr. Vickers, 317 Strand, in 
the beginning of Ootober. The work is of a 
somewhat ambitious type, and the stanza em¬ 
ployed is that of Spenser, with occasional 
slight variations. The author is an under¬ 
graduate of Cambridge. 

The Ootober number of the Expositor will 
oontain a long and trenchant criticism on the 
work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, by Prof. 
A. Sodn, of Tilbingen, the well-known Arabic 
scholar, and author of Baedeker's Guide to 
Palestine, besides articles by Lord Moncrieff, 
Canon Driver, and others. 

“A CHAPTER ON BOOKBINDING,” by Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, will appear in the October 
number of Wolfords Antiquarian; which will 
also oontain a paper by Mr. G. A. Aitken, on 
“Steele, and some English Grammars of his 
Time.” 

Mr. Charles Marvin will contribute to the 
next number of the Army and Navy Magazine 
an artiole on “ The Value of Port Hamilton.” 
In this the writer discusses the whole question 
of English military and naval operations 
against Bussia in the Baltic, Black Sea, and 
Asia, and draws attention to the importance of 
Port Hamilton as a concentrating point for an 
attack upon Vladevostock, Bussms most vul¬ 
nerable possession. 

Dr. George Macdonald’s many friends 
may like to know that some exceptionally good 
portraits were taken of him, during his recent 
stay in Edinburgh, by Mr. Shaw. 

We understand that Madame Novikofi’s 
book, Skobeloff and the Slavonic Cause, is now 
out of print. A new edition would be very 
desirable at the present crisis. 

The inaugural address at the forthcoming 
session of the Birkbeck Institution will be 
delivered by Lord Justice Fry. We understand 
that the Queen, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have recently consented to become 
patrons of the Institution, which is now in 
occupation of its new building. 

From the prospectus of the Ladies’ Lectures 
at Kensington, in connection with King’s 
College, we learn that the net proceeds of the 
performances of the “ Tale of Troy ” brought 
£652 19s. 6d. to the fund for purchasing a 
house in Kensington Square, which ranks as a 
department of the college. Among the 
leoturersis Mr. S. B. Gardiner, now “emeritus” 
professor. 

The Carlyle Society will resume its meetings 
on Thursday next, Ootober 1. The president 
of the society is Dr. Eugene Oswald; the hon. 
secretary is Mr. C. O. Gridley, 9 Duke Street, 
London Bridge. 

Heine has a good defence of Shakspere 
against Grabbe’s charge that he neglects the 
Unities: those of Time and Place he can 
forgive him, but that of Interest he cannot. 

“The olevereat critics make strange mistakes. 
Not only the last-named unity, but unities of 
Time and Place, are by no means wanting in the 
J great Poet; only, his conceptions are somewhat 
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more elastic thanv ooie. This world forms the 
stage of his plays; arid that is his unity of Place. 
Sterility is the period during which his plays come 
to pass; and that is his unity of Time. And the 
hero of his plays, the bright central figure, repre¬ 
senting the unity of Interest. ... is Mankind, a 
hero who is always dying and rising again, always 
loving and always hating, yet in whom love is 
stronger than hate, now crawling like a worm, 
now soaring like an eagle, now deserving a 
foolscap, now a laurel-wreath, or still oftener both 
of these at one and the same time; the great 
dwarf, the small giant, the homoeopathically- 
prepared divinity, in whom the divine elements 
may have become diluted, but which exist never¬ 
theless. Ah! let us not over-rate the heroism of 
this hero, for the sake of modesty, and very 

ahikww I M 

We quote Miss Ida Benecke’s Englishing of the 
passage, and we hope soon to see the whole of 
her translation of Heine’s Shakspere criticism 
in print. 

The SocifitA fran^aise des Amis de Rabelais, 
which was founded at Tours some months ago, 
intends to hold a yearly congress for the dis¬ 
cussion of questions relating to the life and 
works of the great humourist. Among the 
chief objeots contemplated by the society is the 
preparation of a complete edition of the works 
of Rabelais. 

A Correspondent sends us the following 
specimens of the Pope's Latin verses: 

11 Jostitiam colui; certamina longa, labores, 
Ludibriae, Inaid las, aspera quaeque tult; 

At Fldei vindex non fleeter: pro grege Ohrlsti 
Dulce pati; ipsoque in caroere dulce mori.” 

• • « • • 

“ Oocidlt—in dam ant. solio delectus, in ipso 
Oaroere, in aerumnis oocidit ecce Leo. 

Spes insana: Leo alter adest qui saora violentes 
Jura dat in populos, imperiumque tenet.” 

We have received an appeal from the Spanish 
folklorists, addressed to their colleagues of all 
nations, for subscriptions to build a cruiser or 
privateer, to be called the Iberia, to war 
against Bismarck, “as a means of procuring 
love and fraternity among all races and all 
peoples”! 

Wb are requested to state that the London 
publishers of Aulnay Tower, an American novel 
reviewed in the Academe of last week, are 
Messrs. F. Waroe & Co. 


MESSRS. KEG AN PAUL, TRENCH, <fc 
CO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messes. Sedan Paul, Trench, & Co.’s an¬ 
nouncements for the coming season include— 
among books of travel, the Kilimanjaro Expe¬ 
dition in Eastern Equatorial Africa, by H. H. 
Johnston, with maps and eighty illustrations 
by the author; Two Fears in the Jungle, by W. 
T. Horaaday, hunter and naturalist, whose 
adventures were chiefly in India, Ceylon, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Borneo; Sunshine and 
Sea, being a country doctor's aooount of a visit 
to the Channel Islands and coast of Brittany, 
with illustrations. 

In biography they announce Memorials of the 
Life and Letters of Major-General Sir Herbert B. 
Edwardes, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., by his wife, in two 
two volumes, with portrait and illustrations; 
The Life of Father Torn Burke, by W. J. Fitz- 
Patrick, in two volumes, with portrait; The 
Life and Letters of Henry IP. Longfellow, by his 
brother, the Rev. S. Longfellow, in two volumes, 
with illustrations; Sea Life Sixty Tears Ago, by 
Captain George Bayly; A Facsimile of “ Gene¬ 
ral Gordon's Last Journal," reproduced by 
photo-lithograpby; Lout Days of Marie An¬ 
toinette, a historical sketch, by Lord Ronald 
Gower, with portrait and facsimiles; and Bio¬ 
graphical Lectures, by the late George Dawson. 

Among historical books we have the fourth 
volume of Prof. Mahaffy’s edition of Duruy’s 


History of Rome and the Roman People, with 
numerous illustrations; the second volume of 
Prof. Woltmann and Woermann’s nistory of 
Painting, with 290 illustrations ; The History of 
Catholic Emancipation, by W. J. Amherst, 8. J.: 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s Account oj ’ the Parnell 
Movement. Besides these, a collection of anti¬ 
quarian lore, by the late J. W. Warter, entitled 
An Old Shropshire Oak, in two volumes; while 
the woodlands afford Mr. F. G. Heath, under 
the title of Sylvan Winter, subject matter for 
another of his illustrated books. 

The additions to the “ Parchment Library ” 
during the present season will be Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s edition of Swift’s Journals and 
Letters, and Milton's Poetical Works in two 
volumes. In the larger series Mr. George 
Saintsbury will give Specimens of English Prose 
Style, with an introductory essay; wlule outside 
the smaller series, but in a similar typographic 
form, we are promised Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
At the Sign of the Lyre, and Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
Firdausi in Exile. 

The next additions to the “International 
Scientific Series ” will be Prof. Hartmann’s work 
on Anthropoid Apes ; Prof. Oscar Schmidt on 
The Mammalia in their relation to Primeval 
Times ; Prof. Milne on Earthquakes and other 
Earth Movements ; and Dr. H. Macaulay Posnett 
on Comparative Literature. 

In theology, the announcements of the same 
publishers include the completed volume of 
Early Christian Symbolism, by the late William 
Palmer, with numerous compositions from 
fresco-paintings, glasses, and sculptured sarco¬ 
phagi; a fourth volume of Thirty Thousand 
Thoughts ; Sermons by the Bishop of Derry and 
by the late Lord O’Neil; also a volume of 
Lectures and Addresses by the latter author; 
while “The Pulpit Commentary” will be in¬ 
creased by a volume on II. Corinthians and 
Galatians, and one on Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians. 

The miscellaneous announcements include 
two books on India, the one entitled New India ; 
or, India in Transition, by Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, 
and the other entitled Ideas about India, by W. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt; also Scientific Meliorism 
and the Evolution of Happiness, by Miss J. H. 
Clapperton; The Social Problem, by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Graham ; Springs of Conduct : an Essay in 
Evolution, by Mr. C. Lloyd Morgan; Circidat- 
ing Capital : an Enquiry into the Fundamental 
Laws of Money, by au East India Merchant; 
Some Thoughts on Moderation, by Mr. Gustaf¬ 
son ; and The Life of a Prig, by One. 

The new volumes of poetry announced in¬ 
clude The Romance of Dennell, by Mr. J. R. 
Mozley; Ballads of the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, by Evin Mak Cloud; A 
Modem Ideal, by Mr. Sidney R. Lysaght; 
Bertha, and other Poems, by Mr. C. Sayle; The 
Poet in May, by Mr. Evelyn Pyne ; Antonins : 
a Dramatio Poem, by Mr. J. C. Hey wood; 
Uriel Acosta, from the German of Gutskow, by 
Mr. Henry Spicer; also a revised edition of 
Visoount Sherbrooke’s Poems of a Life. 


MESSRS. CROSBY, LOCKWOOD, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messes. Crosby, Lockwood, & Co’s announce¬ 
ments include: Electro-Deposition : a Practical 
Treatise on the electrolysis of gold, silver, copper, 
nickel, oobalt, iron, and all other metals and 
alloys, including brass, bronze, German silver, 
&c., with full instructions in electrotyping, 
description of voltaio batteries, magneto- and 
dynamo-electric machines and thermopiles, and 
the various apparatus, materials, and appliances 
used in every department of the art, and a 
chapter on electro-metallurgy, by Alexander 
Watt, with upwards of 150 illustrations; The 
Prospectors Hand Book: a guide for the pros¬ 


pector and traveller in search of metal-bearing 
or other valuable minerals, by J. W. Anderson, 
with numerous illustrations; The Engineman’s 
Companion: a practical educator for engine- 
men, boiler attendants, and mechanics, by 
Michael Reynolds, with many illustrations; 
The Combined Number and Weight Calculator, 
showing at a glance on any one page—(1) any 
number of articles consecutively from 1 to 470, 
(2) any number of cwts., qrs., and lbs., from 
1 cwt. to 470 cwts., (3) any number of tons, 
owts., qrs., and lbs., from 1 to 23£ tons, at 421 
different rates ranging from Ath of a penny 
each to 20s. each or per cwt., and £20 per ton, 
containing over 250,000 direct calculation*, 
which will produce, by making only one single 
addition to each, without having to put down 
any separate figures, a combination of no less 
than 25 millions of calculations, by W. Chad¬ 
wick ; Our Temperaments, their study and their 
teaching, a popular outline, with illustrations, 
by F.R.C.8.E.; Book-keeping for Farnurs and 
Estate Owners, being a practical treatise on 
farm accounts, divided under three plans, with 
a view to include all classes of farms, by J. M. 
Woodman; Woodman’s Yearly Farm Account 
Book, showing the income and expenditure 
under each department of crops, live stock, 
dairy, &c., &o., with profit ana loss account, 
and balance sheet at the end of the year, 
with an appendix of Forms for entering a 
complete record of the farming operations; 
Amateur Farming, or, the Lessons of my Farm, 
being an introduction to farm practice in the 
culture of orops, the feeding of cattle, manage¬ 
ment of the dairy, poultry and pigs, and the 
keeping of farm-work records, by R. Scott 
Bum; The Artist's Tables of Pigments, showing 
their composition, conditions of permanency 
and non-permanency, adulterations, and effects 
in combination with other pigments and 
vehicles, and giving the most reliable tests for 
purity, by H. C. Standage; a new and cheaper 
edition of Mediaeval Alphabets and Initials for 
Illuminators, by F. G. Delamotte, with an 
introduction by J. Willis Brooks, containing 
twenty-one plates and illuminated title, printed 
in gold and colours; The Practical Brick 
and Tile Book, comprising, I. A Rudimentary 
Treatise on Brick and Tile Making, by Edward 
Dobson ; II. The Rudiments of Practical Brick¬ 
laying, by Adam Hammond; III. Brickwork, 
a practical treatise on bricklaying, cutting, and 
setting, by F. Walker, with over 270 illustra¬ 
tions ; a new and revised edition of Land and 
Marine Surveying, in reference to the prepara¬ 
tion of plans for roads and railways, canals, 
rivers, towns’ water supplies, docks and har¬ 
bours, with description and use of surveying 
instruments, by W. Davis Haskoll; Neto 
Elementary French Grammar, for the use of 
junior classes and students, adapted with 
additions and modifications from the latest 
edition of M. de Fivas’s Grammar of French 
Grammars, with numerous exercises on every 
rule, to which is added a French Reader, or 
selections in prose and verse from standard 
authors, with explanatory notes and a French- 
English vocabulary; The Civil Service Chron¬ 
ology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 
from the Creation of the World to the Present 
Time, new edition, with continuation, by W. 
Douglas Hamilton; “The Sunbeam Stories,” 
by Mrs. Maokamess, a new uniform edition in 
ten volumes, tastefully bound, with illustra¬ 
tions, viz.:— A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, and a 
Merry Christmas, Married and Settled, Amy’s 
Kitchen, Old Jolliffe and Sequel, The House on 
the Rock, Only, The Cloud with the Silver Lining, 
Coming Home, The Star in the Desert, The Dream 
Chintz. 

A new series of "Handy-books on Handy- 
crafts,” by Paul N. Hasluck, is in prepara¬ 
tion, each comprising about 144 pages, with 
about 100 illustrations; The Metal Turner's 
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Handbook: a practical Manual for Workers at 
the Foot Lathe, second edition, revised; The 
JTood Turner’s Handbook; The Watch Jobber's 
Handbook; The Model Engineer's Handbook; 
The Clock Jobber's Handbook; The Mechanic's 
Workshop Handbook; The Cabinet Worker's 
Handbook; The Fret Worker’s Handbook. 

Also the following new volumes and new 
editions in “Weale’s Rudimentary Scientific 
Series”: Practical House Decoration, by J. W. 
Facey, being a Sequel to the same author’s 
“Elementary Decoration”; A Treatise on 
Marine Engines and Steam Vessels, originally 
written by Robt. Murray, entirely new edition, 
re-written and enlarged, by Geo. Carlisle; 
Locomotive Engine-Driving : a Practical Manual 
for Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines, 
by Michael Reynolds, seventh edition, com¬ 
prising a key to the locomotive engine, with 
numerous illustrations; Stationary Engine 
Driving: a Practical Manual for Engineers 
in oharge of Stationary Engines, by Michael 
Reynolds, third edition; The Rudiments of 
Mineralogy: a Concise View of the General 
Properties of Minerals, by Alex. Ramsay, third 
edition; Rudimentary Treatise on Coal and Coal 
Mining, by Warington W. Smyth; Theory of 
Compound Interest and Annuities, with a series of 
Logarithmio Tables, by Ffidor Thoman, new 
edition, revised and corrected, by J. Heron 
Duncan ; Brickwork: a Practical Treatise, em¬ 
bodying the general and higher principles of 
bricklaying, cutting, and setting, by F. Walker, 
second edition. 


P CRUSHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Messes. W. H. Allen and Co. have the 
following books in the press: A new edition 
of Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, corrected up 
to date, in one volume of about 1,000 pages; 
The Life of General Francis Raivdon Chesnsy, 
by his Wife and Daughter, edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole ; An American in Norway, by J. F. 
Vieary; A History of Toryism, from the ac¬ 
cession of Pitt to power in 1783 to the death of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1881, by T. E. Kebbel; 
two new volumes in the “Eminent Women” 
Series— Rachel, by M. Kennard, and Madume 
Roland, by Mathilda Blind; Reminiscences of 
Sport in India, by Gen. E. F. Burton, of the 
Madras Staff Corps; Reform and Progress in 
India ; a few Thoughts on Administrative and 
other Questions connected with the Country 
and the People, by an Optimist; a second 
edition of The Poetical Works of Milton, with 
explanatory and philological notes, by Dr. 
John Bradshaw; a second edition of Tashil-ul- 
Kalam; or, Hindustani made easy, by Col. 
Holroyd, Director of Public Instruction in 
the Punjab; Longitude by Lunar Distances, by 
Major H. Wilberforce Clarke ; and A Dictionary 
of Islam ; being a Cyclopaedia of the Doctrines, 
Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with 
the Technical and Theological Terms, of the 
Muhammadan Religion, by the Rev. T. F. 
Hughes, of Peshawar. 

Messrs. Wilson and McCormick, of Glas¬ 
gow, announce the following new books: 
Law Lyrics : Diabolus Amans, a Dramatic 
Poem; Walt Whitman, by Dr. Bucko ; English 
Critics on Walt Whitman, edited by Prof. 
Edward Dowden; an English edition of Speci¬ 
men Days and Collect, Walt Whitman; a new 
edition of Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd, 
by Sir Arthur Helps; Geology and the Deluge, 
by the Duke of Argyll; The Story of Jetcad, 
from the Turkish, by E. J. W. Gibb; Wayside 
Songs, with other verse; The North Wall, by 
John Davidson; Martha Spreull, by Zachary 
Fleming; Iberian Sketches, by Jane Leek; and 
Inchbracken, by Robert Cleland. 

Messrs. Masters & Co. will publish during 
the coming season a new tale, by Lady Dun- 


boyne, entitled Letty's Mission, illustrated ; 
At Granny's : a Tale for Children, by a new 
author, with illustrations; a new edition of 
The Incumbent of Axhill, by the author of 
“The Chorister Brothers”; and a revised 
edition of The Sermons of S. Leo the Great on 
the Incarnation, translated by the Rev. Canon 
Bright. 

Messrs. Partridge & Co’s announcements 
for the comi ng season include Nan’s Story; or, 
the Life and Work of a City Arab, by L. Sharp ; 
Master Lionel, that Tiresome Child, by E. M. 
Waterworth; Wait till it Blooms, by Jennie 
Chappell; Pretty Pictures for Tiny Pets, with 
stones and verses; The Young Folk’s Picture 
Rook, with descriptive stories, by James 
Weston; Issy : a Story of Trust and Triumph, 
by Laura MoL. Backler; Christ and the Bible, 
by Prof. Stanley Leathes; Her Saddest Blessing, 
a tale, by Jennie Chappell; Kenneth McAlpine, 
a Tale of Mountain, Moorland, and Sea, by Dr. 
Gordon Stables; The Fortunes of Riverside, by 
S. Hocking; Running from Home, by M. A. 
Pauli; and Alice Webster's Blessings, by Ruth 
Lamb. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
a cbonb's TAPS, A.D. 1545. 

Sub came from a land across the sea, 

With the sad-faced priest with the hair of gold, 

She told not her name nor her mother's kin, 

But ever they talked of the days of old; 

Of heathen men’s ways, of popes and of kings, 

Of the sunlight yellow ana cornflowers red, 

Of men forgotten, of by-past things. 

Of the sorrow of living, the rest of the dead. 

A palmer brought him a letter one day, 
fn the words they write far over the sea, 

He kiss’d her lips so lily pale, 

And sped him away to that far countre. 

Then ever she watched at the door by day, 

And oft she stray’d in the cold moonlight; 

Wan, wan she grew when the autumn came, 

And she died on All Souls’ night. 

We sent to the chantry for Ralph the priest— 

The broad-chested man with the rosy brow. 

She smiled when he came—a faint, cold smile, 

“ A priest! I shall never need one now.” 

So strangely she spake, and when he said, 

The words that sometime we all must hear, 

She folded her thin hands over her breast — 

‘ 1 What need we for torches, the daylight's near.” 

1 ' The saved pass not thus,” said the chantry priest, 
As he went his way, the prayers half said; 

But we could not deem that her soul was lost, 

So we lighted the ghost-candles round her bed. 

Edward Peacock. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Hath, R. Herder nach seinem Leben u. seiuen 
Werken. 2 . Bd. Berlin: Uaertner. so 11. 
Mukbzksbkboeb, E. F. A. Zur Kenntnlss a. War¬ 
ds (rang der mltteUdterlichea Alt*re Deutsehlands. 
I. Lfg. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Foesser. S M. 
Bchonoauxb, Dubbhb, RmrwtAiroT. Stiche u. Radler- 
ungen. In hollograph. Naohblldg. lilt beglelt. 
Text v. J. Janlteoh n. A. Lichtwark. 2. Lfg. 
Berlin: Grote. 10M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Lehrbuchderhlstorisch-kritlsohen. 
Binieitung In das Neue Testament. Frelburg-L- 
Br.: Mohr. 9 M. 

HISTORY, ETO. 

Blass, F. Bio social en ZustSnde Athens lm 4. Jahr- 
hnndert v. Chr. Kiel: Unlversittts Buchhandig. 
1 M. 

Blurb, E. Qnellensitae sur Gesohichte unsores 
Volkes. S. Bd. Von der Zett Konrads 1. bis com 
Ende d. Zwtiohenreiches. Kiithen: Schulze. 
6 M. SO Pf. 

Busolt, G. Grleohlsche Geschiohte bis zur Sehlacht 
bei Cbaironeia. 1. Tl. Bis zu den Fereerkriegen. 
Gotha: Perthes. 12 M. _ 

MabtIitkz Aloubilla- M. OOdigos antiguos de Espaiia. 

Vol I. Madrid: Camacho. 40r. 

Mkltzhb, O. De belli pnnid seoundi prlmordils adver- 
sariorum capitaIV. Berlin: Weldmann. lM.SOPf. 


Ricabd. L. Les institutions judldalres et adminis¬ 
trate ves de l'andenne France, et spSdalement da 
baillisge de Gex. Paris: Larose. 8 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPBCY. 
Poursrao, M. Enumeraddn de las plantas de la 
peninsula hlspano-liudtana t Isles Balsams. 
Madrid: Murillo. 50 r. 

Elsnhk, F. Unsere Nahrungs- n. Genussmittel ana 
dem Pflsnzenrelche sowie aeren Surrogate u. Ver- 
fatsohungsmltteL Halle: Knapp. 12M. 

Gkikitz, F. E. Ueberoinht (lb. die Geologic Meoklen- 
burgs. Gilstrow : Opltz. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Kbausb, K. Ch. F. Der analytlaah-lndaotive Thdl d. 
Systems der Philosophic. Hrag. v. P. Hohlfeld o. 
A. Wdnsehe. Leipzig: Schulze. S M. 

Robttqkh, R. Das Wetter u. die Erde. Bine Wit- 
terungmmnde nach neuen Grundsitzen u. Ent- 
deokgn- Jena: Oostenoble. IS M. 60 PL 
Wbyqoldt. Q. P. Dio Platonlsohe Philos iphte naoh 
ihrem Weean a. ihren Schioksalen. Leipzig : 
Schulze. 3 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ECO. 

Bklow, E. De hlatu Plantlno quaestionum prims pars, 
qua agitur de hlatu qul fit in theeL Berlin: Weld¬ 
mann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Bbacb. R. BdtrtKe zur Statistlk d. Bpranhaebraubhs 
Sallusts in Catilioa u. Jugorths. Berlin: Weld¬ 
mann. 1 M. 

DUAKKAPADA, das. Aus der engL Ueberse tzu ng v. M. 
Midler metrisoh ins Deutsohe dbertragen. Leipzig: 
Schulze. 2 M. 60 PL 

Fbiobll, A. Prolegomena in T. Livil librom XXIII. 

Gotha: Perthes. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Holwhrda, A. E. J. Die alten Kyprier la Konst n. 

Oultus. Leiden: Brill. 4 M. 53 PL 
Varb&ky, H. Die Soheibanlade. Elo uzbegtoohea 
Heldeogedloht in 76 Geeangen v. Prlnz Mohammel 
Salih aus Chareatn. Text, Uebersetzung u. No ten. 
Budapest: Kililn. 30 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CURIOSITIES OF OFFICIAL SCHOLARSHIP.* 


London: Sept. 11, 1885. 

A recent correction by Prof. Atkinson f of 
two blunders in the translation of the so-called 
Brehon Laws, printed under the direction of 
the Commissioners for publishing the Anoient 
Laws and Institutes of Ireland, has led me to 
look at the text of the last volume of that 
publication. I possess a photograph of several 
pages of the original MS. (H. 3. 18, in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin), from whioh 
the treatise called “ Crith Gablach ” has been 
printed in that volume, pp. 288 et seq. With 
this photograph I have carefully compared 
the corresponding portion of the printed text. 
I am sorry to say that the latter teems with 
errors. Words are often bisected, and some¬ 
times trisected. Common compendia, such as 
dr (didt'u), dd (dano), and nt (ni arise), are always 
wrongly expanded; and, in the case of other 
contractions, no means, such as the employ¬ 
ment of italics, have been taken to enable the 
student to distinguish between the letters that 
really stand in the oodex and those that are 
due to the fancy of the uninstructed transcribor 
who prepared the text for press. None of the 
numerous variae lectiones have been £iven; and, 
lastly, the misprints, or mistransonptions, are 
so many as to render the text almost useless for 
philological, juristic, or, indeed, any other pur¬ 
pose.): 

In the present state of our knowledge of 
early Irish it would be cruel and rash to criti¬ 
cise the translation severely; but one cannot 
help seeing that it is full of unintelligent guess¬ 
work. The following instances will justify 
these assertions: 

P. 298, L 24, amail ar in coin fenecus, trans- 


• See Aoadbkt, September 20, October 4, and 
October 25, 1884. 

f Irish Lexicography, p. 30. He points out that, 
in the Laws ii. 286 freeurthur cell (is cultivated) is 
misrendered “is responded to,” and that in the 
Lawd iv. 98 freeor eeille in talinun (cultivation of 
the land) is misrendered “ that the land should 
receive for the injury done to it " ! 

) Thus: eolrdaeh, p. 312, L 16, read colpdach; 
ditmaire, p. 314, 1. 14, read iichmairc ; a iaWe, 
p. 314,1. 17, read a idire ; taesunn, p. 324, 11. 14, 25 
read tarsunn ; eoreaille, p. 326, read cereaiUi; seor 
rathaib, p. 326, read soerrathaib, &c. 
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la ted “ as the ‘ cainfenechus ’ law says.” Here 
the verbal form arincain is trisected, and the 
third element of it is mistaken for the noun 
c&in “ law.” The meaning is “ as the common* 
law declares.” Compare arcain Fenechus, p. 316. 
In ar-in-cain the in is the infixed relative, 
coming regularly after amail. 

P. 300, 1. 17, or idfeit illuga, translated 
‘ ‘ because his oath takes precedence.” Here we 
have a verbal form bisected and a prepositional 
prefix mistaken for a conjunction. Bead arid¬ 
feit il-luga, “ who preoedes him in swearing.” 

P. 304,1. 19, o suidhiuga, translated “ from 
the base.” This is a fair specimen of editorial 
gibberish. Bead o suidhuigudh. 

P. 306, 1. 26, cennos .r. The compendium is 
left unexpanded, and is ignored in the transla* 
tion. Bead cennot ridiri, “ a rider’s bridle.” 

P. 308, 1. 24, in tsaimbiad oc as gaimbiad, 
translated “in summer food and in winter 
food.” Here, again, the text is gibberish. 
Bead ifir saimbiad ocus gaimbiad, “both for 
summer-food and winter-food,” and compare 
p. 312, 1. 3, itir gaimmbiadh ocas saimbiadh. 

' P- 310,1. 7, co cdch in chruth a thighe. More 
bisection, and, consequently, more gibberish. 
Bead co each inchruth a thighe, “with every 
furniture of his house.” The word inchruth or 
inchrud is extremely common. 

P, 316, 1. 7. Ocht sect illogh a enech. Ni ar 
mrugfer riam intan din diablas feib mboairech is 
and is airi desa, translated “It is not among 
1 broghaidh ’-men he is counted, when he 
doubles the property of a 1 bo-aire,’ it is then 
he is an ‘ aire-desa.’ ” Here the transcriber has 
misread the contraction li as din, and the 
translator has supposed that broghaidh (host) is 
the same word as mrugfer (markman), and has, 
apparently, taken the adverb riam to be some 
hitherto unknown part of the verb rimim “ I 
count.” Bead, with H. 3^, 18, p. 255, OchtseOit 
il-log enech mad rob mrugfer riam. Intan didiu 
diablas feib mboairech is ann isairedesa, “Eight 
sits in honour-price if he has been a mrugfer, 
'markman,' previously. When, then, he 
doubles,” &o. 

P. 318, 1. 7. Cesc, cuin di tuitt a gell ? Dia 
miss, translated “ When does his pledge become 
forfeit ? After a month." Here dia (=Welsh 
diuy) is, not a hitherto unknown preposition 
meaning “ after,” but a somewhat rare form of 
the feminine numeral two, and the last two 
words should be rendered, “ In two months.” 

P. 322, 1. 18. A did ngiallna cen ni. Ascria 
no astlia a airechus. Here the first word has 
been trisected and the sentence has been 
bisected. Also oe, the contraction for cech 
(every) has been misread cen (without). Bead 
Adidngialla cech ni ascria no astlia a airechus, 

“ every thing serves him which he may pur¬ 
chase or his aire-8hip may ... (I do not know 
the meaning of astlia). 

These instances will, I hope, induce the Com¬ 
missioners : first, to cause the text of the four 
volumes of Laws hitherto published to be col¬ 
lated with the MSS. by some competent scholar, 
and to publish the results of his collation; 
secondly, in the forthcoming volumes to adopt 
for the Irish text the Boman type, using italics 
to represent extensions of compendia, and, in 
the separation of words, following the practice 
of the MSS.; thirdly, to publish as soon as 
possible the oldest Brehon Law texts (the two 
wactatM, “ Caratnia’s Wrong Decisions ” and 
■d V f-J >a *'k 8 °f Judgment, in Bawlinson, 
B. 502, a MS. of the twelfth century, have not 
; fourthly, when there are more 
mas. than one of any text chosen for publica- 
tion, to give all the important various readings; 
hfthlto publish the collection of glosses made 
• ^ tv ^ onovai1 Mid O’Curry to aid themselves 
m the translation of these difficult documents; 
sixthly to publish photographio facsimiles of 
reasonably large portions of the texts printed 
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in their first, fourth, and all subsequent 
volumes; and, lastly, to cause an indox of all 
the rarer words found in their printed texts to 
be compiled and published. Then, but not till 
then, will philologers, jurists, and students of 
toe origin and history of Indo-European in¬ 
stitutions, be able to attack the ancient Qaelic 
laws with some reasonable hope of solving the 
linguistic, legal, and social problems which 
those laws present in extraordinary abundance. 
At present, the four volumes, comprising 2,134 
pages and produced at a vast expenditure of 
money and labour, which the Commissioners 
have hitherto published are, for philological 
purposes, almost worthless. And, though most 
of the general conclusions drawn by Sir Henry 
Maine from the translations, and some of those 
drawn from the same muddy source by Prof. 
Heamand the late Mr. McLennan, will pro¬ 
bably be unshaken by future investigation, it 
oannot be denied that all ourrent juristic 
theories as to the Brehon law, and the light 
which it throws on other legal systems, rest on 
a very unsatisfactory basis. 

WniTLEY Stokes. 


“ THE MOST BEAUTIFIED OPHELIA.” 

London: Sept. SI, lass, 

Mr. W. J.Birohisof opinion that Shakspere, 
to to*tog the word “beautified” of Ophelia, 
alludes to the employment of the same word 
by Greene in his Groatsworth of Wit , when he 
speaks of Shakspere as “ an upstart crow 
beautified by our feathers.” Mr. Birch thinks 
that, notwithstanding Shakspere’s “natural 
good humour,” he had the word in question 
“rankling in his memory,” and that the 
audienoe would readily see that he was alluding 
to Greene’s sarcastio description. To me, at 
least, such an explanation seems very far from 
“natural.” I should think it incredible, even 
if the Oroatsworth of Wit had been a recent 
publication, and its author had been a living 
rival of Shakspere’s. But placing, as we may 
reasonably do, the production of Hamlet in or 
about the year 1602, there must have been an 
interval of some ten years since the death of 
Greene and the publication of his pamphlet by 
Chettle. But in “ beautified by our feathers ” 
we have at least an example of too word 
“beautified” being employed in Elizabethan 
times to describe mero external adornment in 
contrast with the supposed true nature beneath. 

If Mr. C. A. Ward’s opinion with regard to 
Bhakspere’s literary merit is that “half his 
successes are secured out of the felicitous bar¬ 
barity with _ whioh he uses words,” he is, of 
course, at liberty to hold this opinion; and 
the question with regard to the general state of 
t“°_ language in Shakspere’s days is one far 
wider than I can now discuss. With regard to 
this matter and to the way in which “Locke 
has be-pestered the human mind,” &c., I must 
leave Mr. Ward to the “accidental light” of 
that “ unassisted reason ” concerning which he 
speaks. Though reasoning and logic may 
“ unseat reason, 7 ’ I must still endeavour to be 
reasonable. Mr, Ward is not quite correct in 
saying that, in my explanation of the word 
“ beautified ” as applied to Ophelia, Hamlet is 
represented as “ deliberately meditating on 
catacombs and her mortal dissolution.” Such 
a view would be, indeed, quite suitable to 
passages in the play, especially to what, 
with Yorick s skull in his hand, Hamlet says to 
Horatio, “ Now get you to my lady’s chamber, 
and tell her, let her paint an inoh thick, to this 
favour she must come. Make her laugh at 
that” (Act v., sc. 1,1. 181, seq.). My interpre¬ 
tation—whioh, as seems to me, is ‘ 1 forced upon 
us ’ by many things in the play—is, that 
Hamlet is thinking of Ophelia as being (like 
the rest of m a nkind) a mass of living moral 
carrion. The dog, in which the sun, by 


“kissing,” breeds maggots, is dead, but 
Folomus s daughter, who is not to walk in the 
sun, is alive. 

To speak of Hamlet’s conduct as “ unmanly 
and unmannerly” is altogether beside the 
mark. He is feigning madness, and a madman 
cannot be expected to observe all the pro¬ 
prieties of life. If the use of the word “ beauti¬ 
fied ” is unmannerly, much more so are his 
and conduct in the great scene with 
Ophelia whioh follows the “To be or not to 
be soliloquy (Act. iii., sc. 1); and a similar 
remark may be made with regard to his be¬ 
haviour in the interview with Ophelia when she 
was sewing in her chamber (Act ii., sc. 1,1. 77, 
sgg.), when, as it has long seemed to me, he 
treats her as a person suffering from a desperate 
and offensive malady, feeling her pulse (c/. first 
Quarto), and then “going to the length of all 
his arm.”* To her his conduct would not 
appear “ unmannerly.” It is the conduct of a 
madman ; and she does not (as her father does) 
see that there is at least some method in his 
madness (Aot ii., so. 2, l. 205). To her he seems 
simply a madman, bereft of his reason, that 
‘ ‘ noble and most sovereign ” endowment o’er- 
thrown, “quite, quite down,” and “blasted 
with ecstasy.” She would not at all regard the 
word “beautified” as “unmannerly” in the 
ordinary sense. Thomas Tyler. 


“THE TOWER OF GLASS.” 

London: Sept.SI, 1885. 

May I offer a suggestion that the events re¬ 
corded in connexion with the so-oalled “ Tower 
of Glass” represent the folk-lore survival of 
adventures with that arctic phenomena known 
as an iceberg ? 

Anyone unfamiliar with the substance called 
ice might term it glass for want of a better 
name, and the various catastrophes involved 
may arise from the crushing or swamping and 
foundering of colliding vessels, and the sub¬ 
sequent numbing chill communicated to the 
sailors by such a mas j of frozen matter; while 
any supposed inhabitants may stand for seals, 
penguins, morse, or other arctic animals, jour¬ 
neying with the “ Tower of Ice.” 

A. Hall. 


A PPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
TuubSdat, Oot. 1,8 p.m. Carlyle Society. 


SCIENCE. 

THE MSS. OF THE “ IBIS.” 

Ds Ibidis Outdianas Codicibus. Scripsit 

Albertus Maag. (Bern.) 

This pamphlet of sixty-three pages, by Albert 
Maag, a pupil of Prof. Hagen, of Bern, is a 
university dissertation on some points sug¬ 
gested by a very careful study of my own 
edition oi the Ibis. The pamphlet comprises 
two parts: the first concerned with the MSS 
of the poem; the second with the Scholia. 

One of the main points on which M. Maag 
is at variance with me is the value of the 
Gale MS. This is the earliest MS. of the 
Ibis that, after long examination, I was able 
to discover. It is of the twelfth century, and 

* ■®® re > a £> a * n i we may obtain an illustration 
from Troilus and Creuida as to Shakspere’s view of 
the desperate and loathsome disease of mankind • 
“Agamemnon, how if he had boils, full, all over 
generally—And those boils did run, say so, did not 
the general run, were not that a botchy core”— 
(Act ii., sc 1). The word “core” is to benoticed 
as pointing to thoroughly pervading and internal 
disease. It may be worth while also to oompare 
Isaiah, chap, i., vv, 5, 6. 
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is exhibited in my edition for the first time. 
To show its value I selected fifty-eight 
readings, which are found in it alone, or in 
only one other MS. In making this state¬ 
ment I, of course, spoke simply of the MSS. 
collated by myself or specially employed in my 
edition; not of the numerous other MSS. 
whose readings I could not know, or could 
only know through Merkel’s edition of 1837, 
i.e, at second-hand, as Merkel made no 
profession of having himself seen most of 
the MSS. of the Ibis whose variants are 
given, as reported by others, in his edition. 
M. Maag must be somewhat new to 
classical criticism at the present time if 
he supposes that collations, made more than 
a century ago, too often without the pre¬ 
cautions which modern exactness adopts for 
preventing the confusion of one MS. with 
another, can fairly be ranked with an 
autoptic examination, such as is now-a-days 
considered necessary. 

This brings me to one of the more 
valuable parts of M. Maag’s disserta¬ 
tion, bis comparison of the readings of 
Gale with the other three primary MSS.— 
Tours (T), Phillipps (P), Paris (X). The 
conclusion he arrives at, namely, that T is 
the best, and then G, may be right; but it is 
a conclusion not proved by his arbitrary 
selection of a few readings. My judgment 
was based on a study of the two MSS. 
throughout the poems; and I claim for 
it the consideration duo to a mature and 
prolonged, as opposed to a comparatively 
partial and less detailed, study. In particular, 
the excellence of G is greatly connected with 
its preservation of the true spelling of the 
various names with which the Ibis is crowded. 

The discussion on the Vienna codex (V), 
which till 1881 held the first place among 
the Ibis codices, results in a confirmation of 
my view, that it is now reduced to a position 
of secondary importance. Those who wish to 
see its beet readings may find a list of them 
on pp. 20-23. 

But to M. Maag’s charge that in speak¬ 
ing of Conrad de Mure’s Repertorium I 
have exaggerated the value of its readings 
from neglecting other MSS., I must repeat 
my former reply, viz.—that I speak, through¬ 
out my book, only of such MSS. as 1 have a 
personal knoicledge of, not of those whose 
readings are quoted by Merkel second-hand. 
Until these MSS. are collated, dated, and 
classified, more exactly than they have yet 
been, it is not possible to judge of their 
critical value. 

Space forbids me to say much about M. 
Maag’s second part—the discussion on the 
Scholia. But I fear that I can ascribe little 
weight to the MS. commentary, written by 
Petrus Marsus in 1472, agreeing as it does 
closely with many similar fifteenth-century 
commentaries on the Ibis to be found 
scattered through Italian libraries. 

It. Ellis. 


Persian for Travellers. By Alexander Finn. 
(Triibner.) 

Foe Persian for Travellers we should in this 
case read “ An English-Persian Vocabulary,” 
for of such Mr. Finn’s little work mainly 
consists. There are, indeed, prefixed some 
few rules of Persian grammar which the 


traveller thirsting for Persian lore will do 
well to commit to memory, but they are of 
the briefest description, and form but a very 
small portion of the work. 

As a contribution from Persia itself to our 
word-books the vocabulary will be welcomed 
by all scholars who are anxious for any 
addition to the materials now existing 
for the compilation of a dictionary of the 
living language of Iran, and who differ, in 
this respect, from Mr. Finn as to the trans¬ 
cendent merits of Richardson’s dictionary. 
But, as regards the traveller, we must con¬ 
fess to feeling Borne slight degree of com¬ 
passion for that confiding being when we 
view the utter want of method displayed in 
the transliteration of the Persian words. 
Mr. Finn, in his preface, says: 

“ No learned attempt has here been made to 
phoneticise the words, or always to represent 
the same Persian by the same English letters; 
each word has been written down as seems to 
be necessary for any Englishman to be able to 
pronounce it intelligibly to Persian ears at first 
sight and without hesitation.” 

If Mr. Finn has achieved this object— 
fabihd ! But, taking a few words at random, 
one would scarcely expect it to be so. The 
ordinary English pronunciation of biiland 
(tall), for example, would undoubtedly be 
biwlcmd, which would not be intelligible to a 
Persia. In the compound gardan-bund (neck¬ 
lace), the same sound, i.e., that of the final a 
in America, is represented in the first portion 
by a and in the second by u without any 
apparent . reason for the discrepancy. In 
fine, the objections to the absence of some 
regular method of transliteration, whether 
scientific or not, in a language so exceptionally 
irregular in its orthography as English, are 
too obvious to need to be here enlarged upon. 

Another fault—common, unfortunately, to 
most vocabularies—i s the want of definition 
or phrase to fix the meanings of many words 
which are otherwise ambiguous. In the 
absence of this, we have often a word 
and no word, which is perhaps more trouble¬ 
some and inconvenient than the actual omis¬ 
sion of the word. 

No fault can be found with the choice of 
words in Mr. Finn’s vocabulary, whioh em¬ 
braces in 232 pages a selection of between 
four and five thousand words, accurately 
rendered, as far as we have tested them, into 
the every-day equivalents of Iran. The 
volume is printed in a small, but clear, type, 
and is convenient and compact in form. 

•Charles Edward Wilson. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. VoL VII., 
No. 4. (Baltimore, published under the auspices 
of the Johns Hopkins University.) This .part 
opens with a paper (thirty-four pages) by Mr. 
A. Buohheim, entitled “ A Memoir on Biquater¬ 
nions.” The author is doing good work in a 
direction first opened up by Clifford. The 
“ preliminary sketch of biquatemions ” (com¬ 
municated to the Mathematical Society), and 
two or three fragments (in the “ Mathematical 
Papers ”) furnish an analytical treatment of the 
theory of sorews. In a paper on “ The Theory 
of Sorews in Elliptic Space ” (London Mathe¬ 
matical Society’s Proceedings, vol. xv.), Mr. 
Buchheim proves most of Clifford’s theorems by 
Qrasamann’s methods; in the present paper he 


gives what appears to him to be “ a tolerably 
complete development of Clifford’s calculus, in 
the nope that it may have some interest as a 
commentary on the preliminary sketch.” Mr. 
J. Hammond continues his investigations on 
the lines of Sylvester’s recent work in a paper 
on ‘‘The Syzygies of the Binary Sextic and 
their Relations.” Prof. W. Woolsey Johnson 
contributes three papers: “ Reduction of Alter¬ 
nating Functions to Alternants ” (two pages); 
‘‘A Formula of Reduction for Alternants of 
the Thinl Order” (six pages); and “The 
Calculation of the Co-factors of Alternants 
of the Fourth Order ” (nine pages). Dr. Story 
writes on the form of “ The Addition-Theorem 
for Elliptic Functions,” attributed by Clebsch 
(QtomHric i., p. 605) to Hermite ; and Dr. 
Franklin has two notes on “ The Theorem 
e" — cos x + i sin x,” and “ Proof of a Theorem 
of Tohebycheff’s on Definite Integrals.” A very 
useful “Bibliography of Linear Differential 
Equations,” by Messrs. Nixon & Fields, com¬ 
pletes the present part and volume. 

Elementary Algebra for Schools. By H. 8. 
Hall, and S. R. Knight. (Macmillan.) We 
will not say that this is the best elementary 
algebra for school use that we have oome 
across, but we can say that we do not remember 
to have seen abetter. Where no text-book is 
already in use we confidently recommend this, 
and where our old friends still hold sway we 
would suggest to mathematical masters an 
examination of the work before us. It is the 
outcome of a long experience of school teaching, 
and so is a thoroughly practical book. All 
others that we have in our eye are the works of 
men who have had considerable experience with 
senior and junior students at the universities, 
but have had little, if any, aoquaintanoe with 
the poor creatures who are just stumbling over 
the threshold of algebra. These latter writers 
have not the faintest idea of the lame dogs the 
mathematical master has to help over the stile. 
Feeling confident that we have lighted upon a 
good “tip’’for algebraioal pupils at schools, 
we act upon the Horatian motto and impart at 
once our discovery to our brothers, in arms. 
Buy or borrow the book for yourselves and 
judge, or write a better. There are “ 3,500 ” 
exercises of all kinds, with answers. A higher 
text book is on its way. This occupies sufficient 
ground for the generality of boys. 

Nates on Algebra. By H. Candler. (Upping¬ 
ham : Hawthorn; London: Hamilton, Adams 
& Co.) Some of our readers will doubtless 
remember a good little work, on similar lines, 
by the same author, on arithmetic, which was 
published many years ago. Mr. Candler’s 
work is sure to be worth reading; at any rate 
the present little book, though written in 
homely language, does not form an exception 
to this remark. His object is 

“ to present in a compendious form examples of 
sums worked out in a clear, uniform, and logical 
manner; and to give explanations of difficulties, 
which an experience gained by many years’ 
teaching has proved to stand in the way of the 
progress of the pupil.” 

It would occupy too muoh spaoe to go through 
the “ Notes ” m detail. It must suffice to say 
that it will prove a useful work for freshening 
up a pupil’s knowledge of the book-work of 
elementary algebra; for with this only is it 
concerned, i.e., it does not travel farther than 
the binomial theorem. But why, Mr. 
Candler, is there such a list of acknowledged 
errata ? Where this is the case we fear there 
may be many more which have escaped detec¬ 
tion. Our fears, however, may play us false; 
but a junior student will want to nave the work 
carefully gone through by his master before he 
can use it without hesitation. For instance, 
opening at random on p. 78, we light on the 
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on tabula ted error, “reticulation ” in Dr. John¬ 
son’s definition of net-work. 

Algebra : a Spedfio Subjeot of Instruction in 
Publio Elementary Schools. (Blaclrie’s Ele¬ 
mentary Text Books.) This is another of the 
compilations which just now are oovering our 
table. It oonsists of three parts : the Element¬ 
ary Buies, Simple Equations (with Problems), 
and Simultaneous, Simple, and Quadratic 
Equations. There is a large and good collection 
of exercises, several worked out for illustration, 
numerous test papers and answers. The book 
is neatly got up, and the compiler has made 
a judicious selection of book work. 

Key to the Element! of Euclid. By J. S. 
Mackay. (Chambers.) This is a work of just 
the same get-up and nearly of uniform size 
with the excellent edition of the “ Elements ” 
by the same editor and publishers, which we 
some short time ago commended in these 
columns. The present is a very valuable 
addition to our list of school books. It will be 
remembered that the collection of exercises was 
an exceedingly extensive and varied one, and 
here we have a full and dear solution of each 
exercise, the only possible drawback being that 
there are but few figures. This loss causes a 
pecuniary gain to the student, and we agree with 
tbe dictum quoted by Mr. Mackay from De 
Morgan, that the careful student will gain in 
the end by the extra pains he takes in mastering 
the drawing of the figure. Messrs. Chambers 
have done mathematical students a great ser¬ 
vice by the publication of such a carefully 
edited collection of “riders” and problems, 
and we trust they “ will have their reward.” 

“ Scientific Romances.” No. II. The 
Persian King ; or, the Law of the Valley. By 
C. H. Hinton. (Sonnenschein.) This second 
romance is divided into two parts, the 
pagination being carried on from No. I. The 
first part, which contains the story, occupies 
pp. 33 to 101 ; the second part doses with p. 
128. After studying the romance, which is 
well sustained, though, perhaps, some will 
consider it to be too fanoiful, the reader finds 
that it is not all a tale, but has to do with 
things very closely connected with ourselves. 
The author recapitulates: 

“ "We have supposed two different worlds—one of 
sensation in the first part, one of motion in the 
second pait. And these have been treated as 
distinct from one another. And especially in the 
first put, by this avoidance of questions of move¬ 
ment, an appearance of artificiality was produced, 
and occasionally inconsistencies, for sometimes 
sensations were treated as independent of actions, 
sometimes as connected with them. But it 
remains to be decided if these inconsistencies are 
in themselves permanent, or whether, when we 
remove the artificial separation, and let the world 
of sensation and the world of motion coalesce, the 
inconsistencies will not disappear, thereby showing 
that their origin was merely in the treatment, not 
in the fact; that they came from the particular 
plan adopted of writing about the subject, and 
are not inherent in the arguments themselves.” 
The second part has seven short chapters 
headed “Our World,” from divergent lines 
of thought worked out in “ Permission,” 
“ Causation,” “ Conservation of Energy,” 
and “Level.” In this last “Heat” is more 
particularly discussed, and “an ultimate 
medium ” ; then a chapter on “ infinite series ” 
(for 4 read i 4 ); and the “ Recapitulation.” It 
will be seen that the romance is a philosophico- 
mathematical one, which appears to us to be 
dearly reasoned out. It appeals to the same 
audience as the first romance did. 

Mb. T. N. Andrews, the headmaster of the 
Science and Art School, Plymouth, has pub¬ 
lished, through Allman & Son, a clear, business¬ 
like little book, Practical Geometry for Second 
Grade Art Pupils and Private Schools. It em¬ 


bodies the lessons he has given for many years 
to his classes, and cannot fail to prove useful to 
young science and art students. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “SI-YTT-KL” 

Wark: Sept. 3S, 1885. 

I read with much interest the remarks of Mr. 
Rhys Davids on my translation of the Si-yu-ki 
(Academy, No. 697). There are one or two 
points which I should like to notice in justice 
to myself. 

I am quite alive to the importance of the 
“earlier authorities,” t.e., the P&li books, to 
which Mr. Davids refers. But there are very 
few points of contaot between the Chinese 
versions of the Buddhist Scriptures, as they 
were known in Northern India and the 
neighbouring districts, and the books of the 
southern school. As I have constantly affirmed 
so I repeat, that it is evident from the nature 
of the Chinese translations that they were not 
made, as a rule, from Pfili or Sanscrit, but from 
the various dialects and vernaculars of India, 
and the lands bordering on India, where 
Buddhism had been received. To put tho 
matter in a strong way, there is no reason to 
doubt the probability of some of the MSS., 
which were taken to China and there trans¬ 
lated, having been written in the Paisfichi 
dialect, or even in Aramaic, or possibly in 
Greek. Whatever may be said, I am prepared 
to show that there was a strong interfusion of 
Persian and Syriac legendary teaohing intro¬ 
duced at an early period into what we call 
Northern Buddhism, but which I have chosen 
to call the “ Buddhism of the Indus ” ( vide vol. 
xix. “ Sacred Books of the East,” Introduction). 
I do not think, then, that much gain can be 
had by a laborious comparison of northern 
books with the school which adopted Pali as 
the language of their sacred books. 

With reference to Mr. Davids’s special points, 
in which he thinks he detects mistakes on my 
part, and ignorance of obscure expressions, 
may I add a few words. The expression, “ four 
years," is so in the original. The reference to 
“ chief minister ” I cannot verify; but the 
phrase, “two dragons,” is quite correct. 
Prabhdpala is the recognised restoration of 
U-ming ; the southern school adopted Jyotish 
instead of Prdbha ; but the latter is accepted in 
the north. Mdha is the right translation of ta 
(great) given in the text; possibly this may be 
a mistake of the Chinese translator, but it is 
so in my text. My doubt about Anuruddha or 
Antruddha was how to accommodate the 
definition of the name given by As'vaghosha, 
with the restoration proposed by Mr. Davids; 
moreover the Chinese symbols are plainly in 
favour of Antruddha. Mr. Davids objeots to 
my translation of San-ming, whioh I render the 
“ three enlightenments.” I state, however, in 
a parenthesis that ming corresponds to vidyd, 
and in the index will be found several references 
to the expression trividyas. The phrase, 
“cleaving to Nirvfina,” is no doubt obscure; but 
to anyone knowing the original characters, it 
is simple; “ to cleave to Nirvfina” is to aim at 
Nirvfina “ with remains,” in other words to be 
not free from fetters or longings; and it was 
on this account and their account that Kfisyapa 
convoked the council of the five hundred; that 
the ill-instructed might be enlightened, and 
the Arhats without Knowledge of the true 
Nirvfina might be better informed. Lastly, 
“to turn round religiously” is a simple 
translation" of the text; its meaning every 
one who has looked into a Buddhist book, 
or even into a Scotch tale, would perfectly 
understand. 

There is one other remark, however, about 
S'ariputra which I beg permission to add. Mr. 
Davids will see on p. 197, of Vol. xix., of the 


“(Sacred Books of the East,” that I quite under¬ 
stood the point of S'ftriputra’s admission into the 
community. But I must be excused for saying 
that Mr. Davids is wrong if he supposes that 
he (S'firiputra) and his brother-student Mand- 
galyfiyana, were ipso facto ordained because 
they were changed externally into the habit of 
Bhikshus. On the contrary, they were reoeived 
by Buddha as Bhikshus witheut the previous 
examination as to age, health, &c., but their 
ordination was in consequence of their taking 
on them the necessary precepts; and this is 
expressly declared in my text, so that I do not 
think I have at all missed the point of the 
narrative. 

I feel I ought to ask pardon for so long a 
letter; but the subject is of some importance, 
and will help to show that the two schools of 
Buddhism are sufficiently distinct, so that the 
one cannot be interpreted by any criticism 
derived from the other. S. Beal. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “PAVECCHATl” AND 
“ ANUPPAVEOCHATI." 

Wood Green, N.: Sept. 10 ,1885. 

The words pavecchati and anuppaveochati 
present many difficulties to Pfili scholars, and 
no satisfactory explanation has, as yet, been 
given of them. 

Dr. Trenokner has pointed out (Pdli Miscel¬ 
lanies, p. 61) that 

"pavecchati, ’to give,’ is traditionally explained 
by pavescti (as if causal), or by deli, and looks like 
a derivative from avikehat ; but neither vie nor vieh 
makes good sense. In meaning it agrees with 
Sanskrit prayacchati, but the identification presents 
some phonetical difficulties.” 

Though pavecchati means “ to give,” the syn¬ 
tactical use of deti is not quite the same; the 
latter takes an accusative and dative, the former 
an accusative and looative. Childers is alto¬ 
gether silent about this construction; but, 
oompare the use of pavecchati in the following 
passages : 

“ Adeyyesu dadam dfinam deyyesu na pavecchati." 

(Jit. III. p. 12 ; see also p. 172.) 

“ Kfilena tamhi havyam pavecchati." 

(Suita Nipita, vv. 463-4, 490.) 

‘ 1 Appaamim ye paveechanti eea dhammo sanantato.” 

( iarnyutta Nikdya, I. iv. 2.) 

This employment of an accusative and locative 
seems to indicate that the original meaning of 
pavecchati was probably not “ to give,” but 
“ to pour down (on),” and henoe to “ bestow,” 
“ give.” 

Instead of referring it to the root vif or vish, 
it might well be derived from the root vrish 
(“varsh”), “to rain,” “to induce to rain” 
(causal). Cf. Pfili acchati, from the root ds, 
through the aorist acchi. 

It is worth noting that, traditionally, the 
meaning of “ give " is assigned to vrish by the 
Sanskrit lexicographers. But the Sanskrit 
pra-vrish is represented in Pfili by the verb 
pavassati, used impersonally, or with “ deva ” 
or “megha ” as subject. Cf. “ pavassa deva ” 
(Sutta Nipdta, w. 18, 19, 20); “ mahfimegho 
pdvassi ” (Jdt. I. p. 503); see also Samyutta 
Nikdya, III. 3, 4, where abhivassati occurs, and 
again in viii. 7. 

No examples, however, of such phrases as 
“ devo pavecchati," “ megho pavecchati,” * 
have as yet appeared; but anuppaveochati does 
occur with deva as its subject in an inedited 
portion of the Aiiguttara Nikdya, HI. iv. 4: 
“ devo oa sammfidhfiram anuppaveccheyya.” 

“ Puna ca paraia brfihmana etarahi mannssfi adham- 
marfigarattfi .... tesam adhammarfigarattfinam 
.... devo na sammfidhfiram anuppaucchati, tena 
dubbhikkham hot!” (It. HI. vi. 6). 


* The Burmese MSS. read pacacchati and anup- 
pavacchati. 
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There is no very great change of meaning 
between “to canse to rain,” “to pour down, 
&o., and “to give.” Even in our own lan¬ 
guage we are not altogether unfamiliar with 
such phrases (used devotionally) as “ to shower 
down,” “ to pour down,” and “ to shed,” in the 
sense of “to give," “bestow,” &o. There is 
a somewhat difficult passage in the Sutta 
Nipdta (w. 208, 209), where anuppavecchati * 
occurs in the sense of deli, but where the 
original meaning, perhaps, is implied in the 
metaphor employed in v. 209: 

" (208) Yo jatan* ucchijja na ropayeyya 
jayantam assa ndnuppavecehe 
tarn nhu ekam m unin am carantam 
adakkhi so eantipadam mahesi. 

(209) Sankhiiya vatthuni pamaya bijam 
Sineham assa ndnuppavecehe." 

Prof. Fausboll translates the foregoing verses 
as follows: 

" Whosoever after cutting down the [sin that has] 
arisen does not let [it again] take root, and doe* 
not give way to it while springing np towards him, 
him, the solitary wandering, they call a Muni: 
such a great Isi has seen the state of peace. 

“ (209) Having considered the causes [of sin and] 
killed the seed let him not give wag to desire for it. 

Anuppavecchati cannot mean “ to give way 
to,” nor does assa (v. 208) mean towards him ; 
the dative must be here used to express “ to ” or 
“for” (the sake of) as in v. 209 and in the 
second quotation from the Arigultara Nikaya. 

There is a great difficulty in the reading 
jayantam (in v. 208), the present participle of 
jayati ; what we require, as seen in v. 209, is a 
noun of some kind in the accusative. At first 
sight one is tempted to read ydpanam “ susten¬ 
ance,” or pdntyam “ water,” corresponding to 
sineham in v. 209; but, bearing in mind the use 
of deti in the sense of “allow,” “permit,” we 
might, without much violence to the original 
reading, substitute the infinitive of jdyati, that 
is to say, put a verbal noun instead of the 
present participle, and then we should get the 
following grammatical rendering: 

“Whosoever, after having uprooted the [sin that 
has] arisen would not replant it, and would not 
allow it to grow up [again], him, the solitary wander¬ 
ing,” to. 

The next verse (209) reads very awkwardly in 
its English dress, and there seems a want of 
balance in the first part of it, “having con¬ 
sidered . . . having killed ” ; but this could 
easily be got rid of by taking pamdya as 
equivalent to paminitvd, signifying “having 
discerned,” cf. “ Yo c’idha kammam kurute 
pamdya," &c. [Jdt. iii., p. 114.) 

The meaning of the foregoing passage might 
be expressed in the following terms: 

“Having considered the causes [of sin, i.e., having 
got at the root of sin], having discerned the teed 
[«.«., having found out the germs of sin], let him 
not allow any desire for it [to arise again, whereby 
the sin shall be enabled to grow up and come to 
maturity].” 

Sineha (sneha) does not only mean “ desire,” 
but, in regard to seed, signifies (fructifying) 
moisture, as in the following passage from the 
Samyutta Nikdya, Y. 9 : 

“Yathi afiftataram bijam khette vuttam viruhati 
pathavtrasafi cagamma sinehail ca tad ubhayam 
evam khandhu ca dh&tuyo cha ca fiyatana ime 
hetum paticca sambhuti hetubhanga nirujjhare.” 

“As some seed cast into a field grows up by 
reason of the earth’s sap and the [life-giving] 
moisture [in the earth] [and] by both of these, so 
the elements of being, the senses and the objects 
of sense, spring up by reason of a cause, and by 
the destruction of a cause are annihilated.” 


• Childers, in the Addenda to his Pali Dic¬ 
tionary, explains anuppavecchati by “to enter,” 
from vvi<;; but this gives no sense. 


If, however, we are to take pamdya in the sense 
of “ having killed,” for it can be so translated, 
then sankhdya must be referred not to the 
Sanskrit sahkhyd, but to the causal of safiksi, 
and may be rendered “ having destroyed,” i.e., 
“ the sage having once destroyed the root, and 
having killed the germ of human passion by 
leading a solitary life, is not to revive it by 
going back to his former association with the 
world and worldly pursuits.” This interpreta¬ 
tion fits in well with v. 207, the commencement 
of the Munisutta: 

“ From intimacy [with the world] arises fear, from 
household life arises defilement; the homeless state, 
freedom from association [with the world]—this is, 
indeed, the view of a Hunt.” 

B. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the recent meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Aberdeen, Prof. Edward Hull, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, 
read three papers: (1) before Section C, 
“ Notice of an Outline Geological Map of 
Lower Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and Palestine,” 
indicating the several formations from the 
ancient plutonio rocks to the sandhills and 
alluvial deposits, together with the main lines 
of fault and dip of the strata. He announced 
that a topographical and geological map of the 
Arabah Valley, on a scale of six inches to the 
mile, was now in the press for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, as the result of the expe¬ 
dition of 1883-84. The topographical survey 
had been made by Major Kitchener and Mr. 
John Armstrong; the geological details had 
been inserted by Prof. Hull, who had also 
written the geological report. (2) Before 
Sectson D, on “Tne Cause of the Extreme 
Dissimilarity between the Faunas of the Bed 
Sea and the Mediterranean, notwithstanding 
their recent connexion.” Prof. Hull was of 
opinion that both faunas probably date back to 
Eocene times; that they became differentiated 
during the Miocene period; and that the con¬ 
nexion again established during the Pliocene 
period was insufficient to destroy these differ¬ 
ences. (3) Also before Section D, on “The 
Origin of the Fishes of the Sea of Galilee.” 
More than one half of the species of fishes are 
confined to the lake and its tributaries, while 
the molluscous forms are no less peculiar. 
Prof. Hull argued that the fishes now inhabiting 
the Sea of Galilee are the descendants of those 
which lived in the Eocene Ocean, modified in 
form, colour, and habit throughout the Miocene 
and Pliocene periods. 

The question of Tertiary Man, which is just 
now being warmly discussed in France, has 
been the subject of a paper by Prof. De Quatre- 
fages in a recent number of the MaUriaux pour 
VHistoire de VHomme. The purpose of this 
article, “ L’Homme tertiaire et sa Survivance,” 
is to oppose the stock argument that man 
cannot have lived on from the Miocene period, 
because no other species of mammal has sur¬ 
vived. Prof. De Quatrefages insists on the 
enormous advantage which the human intellect 
must always have conferred upon man in the 
struggle for existence, enabling him to survive 
while other species succumbed. In most dis¬ 
cussions on Tertiary Man, the intellectual 
element, according to the professor, is almost 
wholly ignored. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a 
second edition of the lectures on Spectrum 
Analysis delivered by Sir Henry Boscoe in 1868 
before the Society of Apothecaries, revised and 
considerably enlarged by the author and Prof. 
Schuster, of Owens College. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The second volume of Schrader’s Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of the Old Testament, translated by 
the Bev. O. C. Whitehouse, is now being 
printed. It will contain a brief sketch of the 
main outlines of Assyrian Grammar exhibited 
in transcribed form. This will enable the 
student to verify for himself, by aid of the 
appended glossary, the renderings of numerous 
passages of Babylono-Assyrian cited through¬ 
out the work, and also to gain some insight 
into the value of the language to the Hebrew 
philologist. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, by Prof. Bobertson Smith, which is an 
enlarged and revised form of the lecture which 
has given rise to so much controversy. 

The Cambridge Press also announce Oedipus 
Coloneus, by Prof. Jebb, being the second volume 
of his edition of Sophocles; voL iii. of Prof. 
J. B. Mayor’s De Natura Deorum of Cicero, 
with a new collation of several of the English 
MSS., by Mr. J. H. Swainson; and vol. iii. of 
Dr. J. S. Beid’s De Finibus of Cicero, containing 
the translation. 

_ At the meeting of the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions on August 28, M. Brtfal propounded some 
interesting suggestions on Latin etymology. 
The first u in mortuus (for which we should 
have expected *mortus) he accounted for as due 
to the influence of the analogy of vivus. He 
pointed out that in all languages it is common 
for two words of antithetical meaning to be 
assimilated in form. The Frenoh adjective 
meridional, substituted for mdridial owing to 
the analogy of septentrional, was quoted as a 
case in point. M. Br6al derived suppedito from 
pedes, foot-soldier, and suggested that the 
primitive sense related to the assistance given 
to a horseman by his attendant on foot. This 
explanation seems (when proposed) so obvious 
that it is difficult to believe it has not been 
anticipated. Equally ingenious, but by no 
means equally commanding assent, is M. Breal’s 
conjecture that queo is a popular derivative of 
the adverb qut. Another question discussed 
was the etymology of asignae, an old Latin 
word which appears with the gloss npla pepi- 
(Sfitra. M. Brdal considered it a loan-word 
from Oscan, in which language it would be a 
participial formation [cf. plenus, dignus) from 
the root of secure. The initial a he believed to 
bo the Oscan preposition an, cognate with the 
Latin in. The word would thus correspond in 
its etymological elements, though not quite in 
form, with the genuine Latin insiciae. M. Brdal 
further proposed to identify the Latin rego 
etymologically with tpx», as rapio corresponds 
with hpwd(ts. 

In the new number of the Revue Celtique, 
p. 615, M. Gaidoz writes thus of the Oath 
Finntraga, recently edited by Dr. Kuno Meyer, 
in the “ Anecdota Oxoniensia ”: 

“ L'University d’Oxford fait chose trfcs utile en 
publiant des oeuvres ineditea des manuscrits de ses 
bibliothtquea, et M. Meyer s’est aoquitt£ de sa 
tache d’editeur de oe texte ingrat avec erudition et 
critique. C’est le cas de dter le mot du po&te 
latin : materiam superabat opus. 

The current number of theiievae d Assyriologie 
et d 1 Archfologie Orientale (Paris: Leroux) con¬ 
tains the following articles: “The Aramaean 
Inscriptions ot Teima,” by M. E. Renan ; “The 
Language of the Elamites,” and “The Inscrip¬ 
tion of Saros,” by M. J. Oppert; “New 
Researches in the Epigraphy of Yemen,” by 
MM. J. and H. Derenbourg”; and “Some 
Inscriptions from Palmyra,” by M. Ledrain. 
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FINE ART. 

souk uiitob bgtptological utebiiobk. 

Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben in Altertum. 

Yon Dr. Adolf Erman. (Tiibingen: Laapp.) 
Egyptian Religion. By S. Lieblein. (Leip¬ 
zig : Hinricns.) 

Oammelaegyptiek Religion. Af J. Lieblein. 

In 3 yols. (Kristiauia; Aschehoug.) 

Ueber Altagyptische Religion. Yon J. Lieb¬ 
lein. (Leiden: Brill.) 

Ueber Pithom, Hero, Klyema nock Naville. 
Yon A. Dillmann. (Konigl. Akademieder 
"Wissenschaften, Berlin.) 

Oedeichtnissrede auf Karl Richard Lepsius. 
Von A. Dillmann. (Konigl. Akademie der 
'Wissenschaften, Berlin.) 

Richard lepeiut: ein Lebenebild. Yon G. 

Ebers. (Leipzig: Engelmann.) 

Antichitd Sarde e loro Provenienta. Di G. 
Ebers. (Roma: Silviucci.) 

Tee minor literature of Egyptology (minor as 
to brevity, but frequently major as to value) 
increases and multiplies with a rapidity which 
well-nigh baffles the well-intentioned reviewer. 
Little books on great subjects, reports, trans¬ 
actions, translations, treatises in all kinds of 
languages, pile up week by week, till they 
become a tower as high and as full of tongues 
as that of Babel. Yet it is necessary, some¬ 
how, to compass their contents; for, as 
Shelley is said to have once twisted up 
a £50 bank post bill to make a paper 
boat, so learned masters are wont to en¬ 
trust messages “ of great pith and moment” 
to the frailest pamphlet-craft that drift 
with the stream of science. Hard as it is 
to keep abreast of these, it is harder still 
to keep record of them- One can but note 
them briefly; and such notes must be accepted 
as sign-posts rather than as criticisms. 

Under the title of Aegypten und Aegyp- 
tiechee Leben in Altertum, Dr. Erman is 
producing a serial work as attractive as if it 
were shallow, and as reliable as if it were 
dull. In the few parts already issued, the 
author enters rapidly upon his subject, 
giving a graphic sketch of the Nile 
valley, its animal and vegetable life, and 
the ethnical characteristics of its ancient 
people. Then follows a generalised outline of 
Egyptian history up to the close of the 
Roman occupation, succeeded by some chapters 
on royalty, oourt life, ceremonial observances, 
the structure of the state, the machinery of 

g overnment, the arts, trades, and domestic 
fe of Egypt under tho ancient monarchy and 
the Pharaohs of the new empire. The work 
is well printed, in good type and on fine 
paper, and almost every page is enriched 
with useful footnote references to stelae, 
papyri, and Egyptological authorities. The 
illustrations are abundant, but somewhat 
unequal; the best being reductions from 
Lepsius’s Denkmdler and reproductions from 
the first volume of MM. Perrot and Chipiez. 
To a work of such merit as tho Aegypten und 
Aegyptieohes Leben of Dr. Erman it would be 
unreasonable to grudge any good thing that 
modem art has to give; but it is grievously 
obvious that the delightful illustrations to 
L’Hietoire de FArt dans FAntiquiti bid fair 
to become ere long as hackneyed as the time- 


honoured woodcuts to Wilkinson’s Anoient 
Egyptians. 

Prof. Lieblein’s pamphlet entitled Egyptian 
Religion is a courteous but outspoken protest 
against certain views enunciated by Mr. 
Le Page Renouf when, as Hibbert lecturer 
for the year 1879, he selected for his subject 
“The Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt.” 
Prof. Lieblein does full justice to the “deep 
and extensive scientific culture” of Mr. Le 
Page Renouf; but he finds in the course of 
these lectures some statements which he con¬ 
ceives to be misleading to general readers, 
and others which are at variance with long 
accepted facts. Mr. Le Page Renouf, for 
instance, in stating that “ the earliest monu¬ 
ments which have been discovered present to 
us the very same fully developed civilisation 
and the same religion as the later monuments,” 
and in furthermore adding that “the gods 
whose names appear in the oldest tombs were 
worshipped down to the Christian times,” 
appears to say that the religion of the 
Egyptians continued from first to last un¬ 
changed and invariable as the pyramids; 
whereupon Prof. Lieblein remarks that these 
words are correct if taken literally, but that 
they are incorrect in so far as they fail to 
recognise how strongly that religion was 
affected by external influences. Now heno- 
theistic, now pantheistic, now monotheistic, 
now polytheistic, the national faith passed 
through many phases of development and 
many phases of retrogression. Old gods 
were invested with new attributes; foreign 
gods were naturalised; and the very con¬ 
ception of divinity was modified and re¬ 
modified from age to age. Mr. Le Page 
Renouf, it is true, takes note of these varia¬ 
tions in divers parts of his lectures, and no 
specialist would be likely to misunderstand 
him. The Hibbert lectures are, however, 
addressed to highly educated, but miscel¬ 
laneous, auditors, and therefore it is that 
Prof. Lieblein pronounces Mr. Le Page 
Renouf s language to be dangerous, inasmuch 
as “it not only leads to misunderstanding 
Egyptian history, but also to the denial of the 
life-principle in every history, to wit, develop¬ 
ment and progress, without which life has no 
value” (p. 36). Upon Mr. Le Page Renoufs 
assertion that “ neither Hebrews nor Greeks 
borrowed any of their ideas from the 
Egyptians,” and upon Prof. Lieblein’s firm 
and conclusive reply to that part of his 
argument (which certainly surprised no one 
more than it surprised myself when I read 
the published lectures) I have no space to 
dwell. All this part of Prof. Lieblein’s pam¬ 
phlet may, however, be advantageously collated 
with Mr. R. S. Poole’s masterly concluding 
chapter in Cities of Egypt. At the risk of 
repeating an oft-told tale I may, nevertheless, 
venture once more to point out that the 
Egyptians were astronomers, mathematicians, 
architects, artists, and physicians for long ages 
before the Greeks emerged from barbarism, 
and that the Greeks themselves have again 
and again recorded their indebtedness to 
Egyptian teaching. Their most eminent 
philosophers, historians, and men of science 
travelled to Egypt that they might acquire 
“ the wisdom of the Egyptians ”; and Pytha¬ 
goras is said to have brought from Egypt that 
knowledge of the movement of the earth and 


the planets with which the Egyptians (accord¬ 
ing to a text of the Pyramid period translated 
by the late F. Chabas) are shown to have 
been acquainted some four thousand years 
before Christ. This discovery has more 
recently been corroborated by Prof. Lieblein 
himself from evidence contained in the " Great 
Harris Papyrus.” As with science, so was it 
also with the arts; and the exploration of 
Naukratis has just revealed to our eyes the 
earliest essays of Greek students in the 
ateliers of Egyptian sculptors, metallurgists, 
and potters. As regards the Hebrews, we have 
the direct evidence of the Mosaic narrative to 
show how profoundly the people had been 
influenced by five hundred years of sojourn in 
the land of the Pharaohs. That they should 
not be so influenced was impossible. When 
they relapsed into idolatry, nothing was more 
natural than that they should worship an 
image of one or other of the sacred bulls whose 
temples at Heliopolis and Memphis were 
within so short a distance from their own colony 
in the Land of Goshen; and when they 
needed a portable shrine, it is no wonder that 
they made their ark in the fashion of an 
Egyptian “bari.” How they borrowed 
religious ceremonies and priestly adornments 
from their oppressors is well pointed out by 
Padre Ancessi in L’Egypte et Moise ; and the 
Abbe Yigouroux, in a fairly candid review of 
the whole of this question, says of the 
Hebrew craftsmen who fashioned the golden 
calf, the ark, the tabernacle, and the sacred 
vessels, that their skill in these matters is 
“ a proof that the Israelites had been trained 
in the school of the Egyptian artists” (La 
Bible et les Bieoucertee Modernes, vol. ii., 
p. 510). 

In his Oammelaegyptiek Religion, Prof. 
Lieblein, still treating of the same theme, 
addresses his own countrymen in their Scandi¬ 
navian mother-tongue. The work is avowedly 
a popular treatise, and it may therefore be 
assumed that there is a Swedish public already 
interested in the theology and archaeology of 
ancient nations. Prof. Lieblein appears to 
have given his subject a thoroughly systematic 
form. He first classifies the Egyptian re¬ 
ligion under various heads, as the Religion of 
Nature, Henotheism, Polytheism, Mono¬ 
theism, Pantheism, and Animal-worship. He 
next divides and localises the Egyptian 
pantheon, treating of the gods in district 
groups, as gods of Heliopolis, gods of Mem¬ 
phis, of Thebes, Abydos, and the like. Even 
minor towns are not omitted, and foreign gods 
imported from abroad receive due mention. 
King-worship, animal-worship, and the wor¬ 
ship of ancestors, the temple, the priestly 
hierarchy, the whole method of religious 
observance, and the order of religious 
ceremonial are described in turn. Lastly 
comes the lore of the tomb and the under¬ 
world ; the pilgrimage and purification of the 
soul in Hades; the Book of the Dead, and the 
doctrine of immortality. Such is the scheme 
of the work; and Prof. Lieblein’s name is a 
sufficient guarantee that his Swedish readers 
will find in it a luminous, complete, and 
accurate account of one of the most interest¬ 
ing chapters in the history of human thought. 
It is to be hoped that he will ere long give 
us a translation in some language more 
accessible to the generality of students. The 
essay entitled, “Ueber Altagyptische Re- 
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ligion,” and “ Lee Quatre Races dans le Deva 
Egyptien,” by which it is followed, are re¬ 
prints of Prof. Lieblein’s valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the African Section of the Sixth 
Orientalist Congress at Leyden. 

Dr. Dillmann’s pamphlet “Uber Pithom, 
Hero, Klysma nach Naville,” from the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences, bearing date July 30 in the present 
year, is a review of M. Naville’s memoir, 
The Store City of Pithom, recently published 
by_ the Egypt Exploration Fund. After 
noticing Lepsius’s article in the Zeitechrifle, 
entitled “Uber dieLage von Pithom (Sukkoth) 
und Raemsis (Heroonopolis),’’ and remarking 
that the learned author of that paper had not 
the whole of Naville’s evidence before him at the 
time when ho wrote it, Dr.' Dillmann (re¬ 
ferring to Pithom, which Lepsiua to the 
last maintained to be Raamses) concludes 
that the identification of the discoverer is 
“better grounded” than that of his critic. 
The identification of Pihahiroth with “ Pike- 
rehet,” or “Pikeheret,” he thinks possible. 
The determination of the site of Herodpolis he 
welcomes as a weighty addition to geo¬ 
graphical science. He then passes to the 
subject of the Arabian Gulf, which he thinks 
was extended, not naturally, but by means of 
a canal, in the time of Herodotus. As regards 
the distance from Hero to Clysma, which, on 
the Roman milestone discovered by M. 
Naville, is indicated as nine miles, he con¬ 
siders this estimate to be quite at variance 
with the site of Clysma, the Kulzum of the 
Arabs, near Suez. If the milestone had not 
been anciently removed from its proper site, 
and if it is rightly read, then he thinks there 
must have been two Clysmas. Upon this im¬ 
portant point, Dr. Dillmann adds a footnote 
mentioning a brilliant hypothesis contributed 
by Mommsen, to the effect that the inscription 
may mean that this was the ninth milestone 
on the road from Hero to Clysma, and not, as 
hitherto conjectured, a stone nine miles from 
Clysma. The contested identification of 
Succoth with Thuku-t, Dr. Dillmann does not 
accept. Neither does he admit that the 
stations of the Exodus were “ districts,” or 
“ regions.” Dr. Dillmann supports this view 
by a reference to the Biblical term, “ Land 
of Rameses,” and is of opinion that where a 
district, and not a city, was in question, the 
term “land” was employed.* This is but 
a summary of Dr. Dillmann’s conclusions— 
a summary without comment and without 
criticism. Enough that the distinguished 
author acceptB nearly the whole of M. Naville’s 
identifications, and that the main point of 
divergence between Dr. Dillmann and M. 
Naville has already been fully treated in 
these columns by Prof. Ebers. 

One after the other, German Orientalists 
continue to offer their tribute of mourning 
and homage to their illustrious elder brother, 
Earl Richard Lepsius. Dr. Dillmann’s memorial 
discourse and Prof. Ebers’s Lelenehild are 
among the latest of these touching literary 
farewells. The lebenebild, a charming little 
volume of nearly 400 pages, contains a 


• On this objection of Dr. Dillmann’s Mr. R. 
Stuart Poole remarks that in Hebrew the word 
“ land ” is often omitted; the “ Land ” of Gilead, 
for instance, being frequently referred to as 
“ Gilead ” only. 


valuable bibliographical index to the pub¬ 
lished works of Lepsius, as well as an autotype 
reproduction from an original crayon portrait 
of the great Egyptologist, who, like Goethe, 
was in old age almost as handsome as in his 
prime. 

Although it reached my hands so long ago 
as Christmas day, 1884, and was, according to 
the title-page, published in 1883, I have 
purposely kept back Prof. Ebers’s Antichitd 
Sarde e loro Provenienta till I could re-read it 
by the light of Mr. Petrie’s newly discovered 
facts. Mr. Petrie’s facts, meanwhile, as 
reported weekly to the committee of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, continued to 
become more numerous and more important; 
and now, on re-reading Prof. Ebers’s pamphlet, 
I find it of even deeper interest than at 
first. 

The so-called Egyptian antiquities found in 
the island of Sardinia have long engaged the 
attention of Egyptologists. They are of 
various kinds, including stelae, scarabaei, 
sacred eyes, funerary statuettes, or “ ushabti,” 
terra-cottas, bronzes, and little images, mostly 
for pendants, fashioned in the likeness of 
certain popular Egyptian deities. At first 
sight, these relics look like the products of 
Egyptian craftsmen; but a nearer inspection 
reveals something unaccustomed in the treat¬ 
ment and in the workmanship. The details 
are inaccurate, the forms are ungainly, the 
hieroglyphs are mis-shapen and generally 
meaningless in their arrangement. The 
costumes, again, are not quite right; and 
although gems and scarabs incised with repre¬ 
sentations of sphinxes and sacred emblems are 
found in abundance, the emblems lack pro¬ 
portion, and the sphinxes, unlike the calm, 
couchant sphinxes of old Egypt, are winged 
and walking, and evidently of a fiercer and 
more restless breed. Side by side with these 
semi-Egyptian types we find others which are 
distinctly Phoenician, Assyrian, and archaic 
Greek. These objects and their peculiarities 
have been repeatedly discussed, and have 
given rise to much learned speculation. By 
some it has been supposed that they found 
their way to Sardinia during the reign of 
Tiberius, when, according to Tacitus, 4,000 
Egyptians and Jews, the descendants of en¬ 
franchised slaves, were transported thither in 
the nineteenth year of our era. By others 
(including the late F. Chabas) the island is 
believed to have been in part colonised by 
Egyptian settlers, who there continued to 
practise the arts of their mother country. 
Marietta was of opinion that, whatever their 
manner of introduction into Sardinia, the 
objects were of genuine Egyptian work; and 
Prof. Lieblein {Notice stir lee Monuments 
Egyptiens trouves en Sardaigne, 1879) considers 
that they must be divided into two groups, 
namely, true Egyptian and mock Egyptian. 
The former he conceives to have been brought 
to Egypt by the Sardinian mercenaries who, 
from the time of Rameses II., formed part of 
the Egyptian army, while the latter can only 
be copies executed in Sardinia “ par ceux qui 
avaient subi l’iniluence Egyptienne, avaient 
appris a les appreoier, ou a leur attribuer une 
signification religieuse.” Last in the field 
appears Prof. Ebers, writing his pamphlet 
“ in very choice Italian,” publishing it in 
Rome, and arriving at some conclusions 
which read like a prophetic commentary on 


Mr. Petrie’s report, “ The Discovery of 
Naukratis.” 

Both Prof. Ebers’s and Prof. Lieblein’s 
pamphlets are illustrated; but where Prof. 
Lieblein gives coarsely-executed woodcuts, 
Prof. Ebers gives etched plates and autotype 
facsimiles. One by one he subjects scarabs, 
gems, statuettes, &c., to a searching examina¬ 
tion, and in most he finds some departure 
from the traditional Egyptian type. Of the 
Sardinian intagli he says that even when 
markedly Egyptian in style, some non- 
Egyptian trait constantly shows that they are 
not of genuine Egyptian make, and that, not¬ 
withstanding their display of Egyptian con¬ 
ceits—“ i concetti Egiziam ”—and despite the 
scarab form in which they are mainly out, 
there is almost always a something in their 
appearance which the connoisseur instinctively 
recognises as foreign to the Egyptian school. 
All these traits and peculiarities Prof. Ebers 
attributes to Phoenician manipulation. He 
agrees with Berger that the Phoenicians had 
no art of their own. He even finds it difficult 
to admit that they are entitled to be ranked 
as a nation. They were, he says, the citizens 
of two cities, a certain number of whom 
laboured in a narrow slip of seaboard as agri¬ 
culturists and fishermen, while the rest were 
artisans and traders. As traders they navi¬ 
gated the whole circuit of the Mediterranean 
basin, and as traders they everywhere found 
a ready market for Egyptian articles. Thus 
they not only trafficked in genuine Egyptian 
products, but in counterfeits of those products, 
which wore manufactured for commercial 
purposes in the workshops of Tyre and Sidon. 
To sum up, Prof. Ebers thinks that the 
genuine Egyptian antiquities of Sardinia were 
carried thither by traders, travellers and the 
like; that the counterfeits came from Phoe¬ 
nicia ; and that no Egyptian colony was ever 
established on Sardinian soil. 

“ Si puo ammettere con oertezza che i monu¬ 
ment! eggittizanti ed assirizanti rappresentati 
alia mamera fenicia non siano stati eseguiti 
dopo il quarto secolo av: O; alcuni perb 
debbono essere senza meno molto pixi antichi. 
Ci manca perb fino ad ora i>gm panto di 
appoggio per una piu essatta determinazione 
cronologica . . . peralt.ro non solo 4 possibile 
ma anene probabile che mold degli oggetti, dei 
quali abbiamo ragionato, siano molto piu 
antichi del dominio di Cartagine sulla Sar¬ 
degna.” 

These are Prof. Ebers’s concluding words, 
and we now know how far-seeing they are. 
Many of these same objects are most likely 
as old as the time of Amasis (XXVIth 
Dynasty), and who shall say how many 
of them may not have come from Nau- 
kratian factories? If we turn to Prof. 
Ebers’s large folding sheet of illustrations, 
we find in figure 28 a golden ornament in 
repousse work, the pattern of which is 
almost identical with the Grecised lotus- 
pattern (commonly known as the honey¬ 
suckle pattern), which Mr. Petrie has found 
on what he believes to be a local manufacture 
of painted pottery. Figures 33 and 34, on 
this same folding plate, dhow some terra-cotta 
statuettes of Carthaginian type, each holding 
between both hands an object which Prof. 
Ebers takes for a tambourine. Mr. Petrie 
has found at Naukratis two sitting figures 
holding a similar object in the same way, 
and he calls this object a drum. Prof. 
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Ebers, in Plate G., No. 56 (autotypes of 
Sardinian gems), has a winged andro-sphinx, 
seated, with up-curled tail. Lieblein (p. 8, 
fig. 11) has a winged andro-sphinx walk¬ 
ing, with uplifted tail, in front of a 
crowded background representing a shrine 
and supporters. Plate F., No. 9, of Ebers, 
has the same in autotype. Now Mr. Petrie 
has found, in the house of a Naukratian 
scarab-maker, among hundreds of scarabs, 
scarab moulds, &c, a scarab representing a 
winged andro-sphinx walking, with precisely 
the same up-curled tail, and differing only from 
thoforegoingby havingan Egyptian false beard, 
which was an attribute of kings and deities. 
Not to go on multiplying instances, I will 
only add that Mr. Petne’s Naukratian scarabs 
have yielded many examples of a lion walking, 
with the disk of the sun in the upper part of 
the field. Turning to Prof. Ebers’s pamphlet 
under the head of Tipi Oreei non privi di 
influenza Orientali, and tbence referring to 
PI. H, No. 64, I find a lion walking with the 
sun-disk overhead; the only difference being 
that in the Sardinian example the orb is 
winged, representing the Egyptian “Houd,” 
whereas in Mr. Petrie’s scarab it is not 
winged. 

i These resemblances—and probably there 
are many more—can scarcely be mere 
coincidences; and I hope I am not rash 
in venturing to surmise that some, if not 
all, of the mock-Egyptian trinkets attri¬ 
buted to Tyre and Sidon were made by Greeks 
of Naukratis. If Mr. Petrie can determine 
the date of his scarab-factor’s business career, 
it may be that we shall at last have found 
that “ punto di appoggio ” which Prof. Ebers 
has been seeking; and perchance, if Mr. 
Petrie were to visit the museum at Cagliari 
en route to Egypt in November next, he might 
recognise some of the very scarabs made in 
the very moulds now on view at Oxford 
Mansion. Amelia B. Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCOVERY OF A SAXON CHAPEL AT 
DEERHURST. 

Cheltenham: Sept. S3,1885. 

The Saxon building which has just been dis¬ 
covered at Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury, is not 
a bouse, as has been reported, but a very com¬ 
plete little chapel, with nave 25 ft. 6 in. by 
16 ft., and chancel 14 ft. by 11 ft. 

The chancel arch is a fine example of the 
Saxon style, with plain semicircular arch and 
well-moulded impost. Part of the north door 
still exists, and one very perfect round-headed 
window, with double splay and part of its 
original oak casement built into its head; its 
sill is 19 ft. 6 in. above the ground. The plain 
walling of the chapel much resembles Roman 
work, being built of long, thin pieoes of blue 
lias, with mortar joints from one to two inches 
thick. This was all covered with stucco inside 
and out, the quoins and other dressed stones 
being set with a projection of about half an 
inch to receive the plastering. In the sixteenth 
century a fine half-timbered house was built so 
as to enclose and conceal the Saxon chapel; and 
it was only the removal of some of this later 
work last month that brought to view the 
Saxon masonry, the presence of which had not 
been suspected. 

Perhaps the chief feature of interest about 
this place is the existence of an inscribed slab, 


which, with the missing part supplied, would 
probably read thus: 

[INJ-HONO 
[Bff-jS • P]ETRI 
[APLI •] HOC 
[ALTA] RE' DE 
DIO AT? E- 

This chapel, with an adjoining house, is known 
to have been granted to the abbey of West¬ 
minster by Edward the Confessor; and, in 
fact, it continued in their possession till quite 
recent years, when it was taken over by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, together with the 
rest of the abbey estates. The form of the 
letters on this slab resembles those of another 
inscription relating to the building of the 
priory church of Deerhurst, which is now 
among the Arundel Marbles at Oxford. This 
latter inscription is dated 1056, which is pro¬ 
bably about the same date as the one relating 
to the altar of this chapel. An early canon 
required an inscription to be set near every 
altar, recording to what saint it was con¬ 
secrated ; but, in later times, this rule fell into 
disuse, and the slab appears to have been used 
for the head of an early English window, the 
arch of which was cut out of it, thus causing 
the destruction of the first part of some of the 
lines. The completion of the missing part of 
the inscription is due to Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite. 

I may mention that I am preparing a paper 
on this chapel, with illustrative drawings, which 
I hope to lay before the Society of Antiquaries 
next session. J. Henry Middleton. 


THE FHOrOSED EXPLORATION OF CAERLEON 
AND CAERWENT. 

Liverpool: Sept. 18, 1885. 

In the Academy for September 12 (p. 174) 
there is a paragraph on the above subject, in 
which, after stating that these Roman fortresses 
were not destroyed by the Saxons, it is said: 

“We may therefore expect to find evidences in 
them of a long continued existence after the 
departure of the Romans from the island, and this 
expectation is confirmed by the discovery on both 
sites, not only of coins of Honorius, but also of 
minims coined after the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions.” 

From the occurrence of these minims in 
several hoards of coins of the Tetrici and others 
of the “ Thirty Tyrants,” which must have been 
hidden not later than A.D. 270, it is evident 
that these small coins were issued before that 
date, and during the Roman occupation. Mr. 
C. Roach Smith, in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
vol. i. (3rd series), p. 30, says that he has 
gradually been brought to the conclusion that 
the minimi belonged to the Tetrici, and that in 
this he is confirmed by M. Eugene Hucher, who 
found about 200 of them in a hoard of coins 
discovered at Jublains in France, the latest of 
which were of the Tetrici and Aurelian. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Sampson Low will publish shortly, 
in a handsome volume bound in linen. Needle¬ 
work as an Art, by Lady Marian Alford, with 
nearly 100 illustrations, including several 
facsimile reproductions by photogravure of 
ancient needlework. The book is dedicated to 
the Queen. 

Messrs. Seeley have in the press a book on 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, by Mr. W. Martin 
Conway. 

Mr. J. H. Middleton’s handbook, entitled 
Ancient Rome in 1885, will be published next 
month by Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh. 


The forthcoming volumes in Cassell’s series 
of "The Fine Art Library” will be Tapestry, 
by M. Engine Muntz; Engraving, by the 
Vicomte Henri Delaborde; and Greek Archae¬ 
ology, by M. Maxima Collignon. 

In the presence of the King and Queen of 
Saxony, a Museum of the Italian Art of 
Painting was opened a few days ago on the 
Bruehlsohe Terrasse, in Dresden, by Herr Adolf 
Gutbier, art publisher to the court. This great 
undertaking, purporting to exhibit the 
development of the classical art of Italy, con¬ 
sists of more than 2,000 photographs, mostly 
taken for the purpose from the original 
pictures in Italy, England, France, Spain, and 
Germany. Cimabue, Giotto, Gaddi, Orcagna 
open the series. The schools of Siena and 
Florence are represented by 557 numbers, the 
Umbrian School by more than 200; Perugino, 
by 31; Fra Angelico, by 72; Benozzo Gozzoli 
and Domenico Ghirlandajo, by 37; Botticelli by 
73. Of Lionardo, Michel Angelo, and Raphael 
all the works are exhibited. The catalogue, 
compiled by Dr. P. Schuman, and giving bio- 
biographical and artistic details on each several 
work, is of special literary merit. Mr. Gutbier 
intends to exhibit his museum in its present 
form in some of the principal towns of Germany, 
and then to send it over to London and Paris. 
A subscription for the whole collection is also 
in preparation. 

A tomb has been discovered at Tanagra, with 
its walls covered with encaustic paintings of 
great technical skill, supposed to be as early as 
the third century B.c. They represent domes¬ 
tic utensils, a loom, a horse, a landscape with 
houses, &c. 

The new galleries for the Luxembourg pic¬ 
tures are nearly ready, and the collection will 
be removed from the palace shortly. The 
empty rooms will be occupied by the bureaux 
of the Senate. The entrance to the new 
museum will be from the Rue de Vaugirard. 

The fresoo of the “ Eternal,” from the Villa 
Magliana, supposed to have been executed by 
Spagna from the design of Raphael, and pur¬ 
chased by the French Government in 1873, is 
about to be moved from its present position 
in the Louvre to the gallery of the Italian 
school; and it is proposed to assemble in its 
neighbourhood all the frescoes now scattered in 
different parts of the museum. 

A number of inscriptions have recently been 
discovered at Aire-sur-l’Adour (the ancient 
Atura), several of which contain the name of 
Mars Lelhunnus, a local Gaulish deity hitherto 
unknown. 

M. Paliard, in the Chronique of last week, 
attributes to M. Descemet the discovery that 
the figures of the “Hours of the Day and 
Night,” attributed to Raphael, and known by 
the French engravings of 1803 and 1806, for¬ 
merly occupied certain positions in the Sala 
Borgia in the Vatican. This, however, is no 
such recent discovery. The engraving byMon- 
tagnani, which represents the frescoes in their 
original position, is known to others — to 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, for instanoe, 
i who tell us all about it in their second volume 
(of Raphael recently reviewed in the Academy. 

\ In the last number of the Zeitschrift fur 
iildende Kunst the “ Wiener Brunnenreliefs aus 
Palazzo Grimani ” are the subject of a paper by 
Theodor Schreiber, illustrated by a heliogravure 
of a beautiful Hellenistic relief of a ewe and 
her lamb ; and Johann von der Ley ten and 
Ludwig Juppe, two Marburg artists of the end 
of the Middle Ages, are treated by the learned 
pen of Carl JuBti. An admirable woodcut of an 
altarpiece in the Church of St. Elizabeth at 
Marburg, illustrating the life of St. John the 


“ In honorem Sancti 
Petri Apostoli hoc 
Altare dedicatum 
est.” 
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Baptist, accompanies the latter article. The 
etelling by M. Merrier of Prudhon’s portrait of 
Mdme. Copia has, if we mistake not, already 
done duty in the Gazette dee Beaux Arte. 
In “ Kunstgewerbeblatt ” Franz Ewerbeck con¬ 
cludes his study of the history of the early 
Renaissance in the Netherlands. The present 
section has some illustrations of the beautiful 
carved choir stalls at Dordrecht, and the editor 
has a first paper on the International Exhibition 
at Nuremberg. 

The completion of the cathedral at Cologne, 
commenced in 1840, has cost 21,000,000 marks, 
or over £1,000,000 sterling. From recent re¬ 
searches it seems that the old story of its 
unknown architect is without foundation. 
There appear to have been two: one named 
Girard de Prile, who died in 1330, and designed 
the choir; and another who, towards the middle 
of the fourteenth century, planned the nave 
and the facade as they now exist. The original 
building dates from Roman times; and the part 
used as the choir having been destroyed by fire 
was replaced by Girard de Prile, who, accord¬ 
ing to the Chronique from which we gather this 
account, took the cathedral at Amiens for his 
model. The later architect owed less to French 
inspiration. 

Correction .—In Miss Evans’s article on “ Ma- 
rinus van Reymerswale,” in the Academy of 
last week, the signature on the picture should 
have been printed “Marins me fecit,” not 
“ Marin'.” 


AGENCIES. 

London Agent*, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Soh > 
186 Strand. 

Copie* of the Academy can alto be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Mekzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sous ; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Hkywood. Ten day* after date of publi. 
cation, in New Yoek, of Messrs. G. P> 
Putnam's Sons. 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1885. 

No. 700, Now Soriet. 

Th« Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorretpond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It i* particularly roqueoted that all hutinos* 
Utter* regarding the tupply of the paper, 
ifc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Municipal Record* of Bath, i 189 to 1604. 

By Austin J. King and B. H. Watts. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

It is mnch to be desired that the civic 
authorities of Bath should follow the good 
example of the Corporation of Nottingham by 
publishing the full text of their charters and 
local records. Every such work is sure to 
cast some fresh light upon the perplexed 
subject of the growth, decay, and revival of 
the oitil liberties of Englishmen, and to aid 
in solving some of the difficult problems which 
beset the subject of local self-government. 
Everyone who is concerned with the study of 
mediaeval society, add of its influence upon 
our existing institutions, will rejoice at the 
appearance of an exact documentary history 
of the ancient city of Bath. But, for the 
present, we must be content with the 
careful abstract of its documents which has 
lately been published with the approval of 
the town counciL It is difficult, however, to 
accept with equanimity the absence of an 
index from a book which is intended as a 
work of reference. An explanation is offered, 
indeed, in the announcement that a continua¬ 
tion of the work is already in preparation, and 
that an index dealing with the complete 
work will be more generally useful. But the 
purchasers of the present edition will still 
have some cause of complaint, even though 
the authors have taken some pains to keep to 
the chronological sequence of events. 

The work as a whole may be favourably 
regarded as a very full collection of historical 
details connected with Bath and its ancient 
corporation. The reader must seek elsewhere 
for the story of the Gaulish town, where “ Sul 
the Fire-goddess ” and her attendant sylphs 
were honoured in a splendid temple beside the 
boiling springs. Other writers have dealt 
with the “ august remains of the Roman 
grandeur,” the inscriptions, and sculptures, 
and statues long imbedded in the city 
walls, and the wonderful hot baths which 
have recently been explored and opened 
out at the expense of the corporation. 
Ik is too late to hope for any fresh discovery 
to illustrate the dark period that followed the 
Roman retreat, when the local kings kept up 
at least a semblance of discipline and civilisa¬ 
tion. They struggled against the English 
advance until the Welsh armies of the King 
of Bath and his allies from the Valley of the 
Severn were routed at the Battle of Dereham. 
The cities of Bath, Gloucester and Cirencester 
fell into the hands of the great captain whose 
exploits are celebrated or deplored by the 
Welsh bards; and we can still read the 
mournful poems in which they described the 
destruction of Uriconium, and lamented over 
the ruined towers, “ the broken shields and 


blood upon the fallows, and the churches 
burning beside the red clover-fields.” 

The authors of the work before us find 
their starting-point in the later days of the 
Heptarchy: 

“ On the debris which had choked up and quite 
hidden the remains of stately Roman baths, 
luxurious villas and ornate temples, but through 
which the hot healing waters still welled up, 
the Saxons built their rude huts under the 
shadows of the convent founded by Osric. The 
population would have been a small one, con¬ 
sisting partly of freemen, partly of that half- 
free mass which formed so important a factor 
in the social life of the English. There was a 
popular assembly, a tun moot, and over it pre¬ 
sided a grieve. In some open space, readily 
aooessible, would have stood a great oak or 
elm, with a rough-sounding bell hanging from 
a branch. As the harsh notes of this bell were 
heard clanging out over the valley, each free¬ 
man, throwing down his axe, or leaving the 
serfs to guide the plough, would seize his 
sword and hasten to the rendez-voue. There, 
gathered round the tree, and sheltered beneath 
its spreading branches, the freemen held their 
mote. . . . This was the unit of legislative 
liberty, which survived as the hundred court 
for so many centuries. When the system began 
we know not. The Saxon Chronicle casually 
mentions that in a.d. 907 died Alfred, grieve of 
Bath. Of this Alfred . . . the present mayor 
is the lineal descendant. The succession is 
probably unbroken for a single year. Of the 
tun moot the town council of to-day are the 
representatives. ’ ’ 

The authors arrive at the conclusion that 
Bath has, for a thousand years, had a muni¬ 
cipal government of its own; and they infer, 
fairly enough, from what may be called a 
“ communalist ” point of view, that all the 
essential elements of municipal government 
existed long before the Norman Conquest, 
and are left to us now as a survival of the 
“old free state of merry England.” One 
consequence of this view is a feeling of 
resentment against the state of society which 
allowed the old parochial rights to be restored 
in the form of franchises derived from the 
crown: “ Our joy in the possession is em¬ 
bittered, our glory tinged with shame, because 
we hold it as the gift of the central authority, 
which it ought to have been our boast to ex¬ 
clude.” These statements, amid some ex¬ 
aggerations, contain the elements of a truth 
which is too often neglected. The oldest 
form of the parish-meeting may be said to 
have contained the germ of our present system 
of government. It would hardly be in 
accordance with the authorities to hold that 
each village had a court of justice to itself ; 
but the Bath hundred-court was certainly 
the representative of an ancient judicial 
assembly. Notwithstanding the theories of 
the feudal lawyers, it was settled by the 
revolution which exiled the Stuarts that our 
corporate towns held their privileges by a 
title independent of charters. If we regard 
the port-reeve of Bath as an officer mainly 
concerned with the collection of the royal 
revenue, just as the bailiff in later times was 
the direct representative of the bishop as lord 
of the city, we may still acknowledge that 
these offices were continually tending to be¬ 
come popular; and the mayor of the thirteenth 
century, in one sense, represented the more 
ancient reeve, though the actual origin of his 
power was the revolt of the French commune* 
which had been imitated by the citizens of 


London. The office of the bishop’s bailiff 
was probably purchased by the citizens with 
all the odds and ends of property which 
passed in such cases as part of the bailiwick. 
It may be that this theory will account for 
the possession by the corporation of some 
parts of the Hot Baths Estate, which were 
long supposed to have been included in a 
grant made by Edward YI. in favour of the 
Free Grammar School and another local 
charity. 

The authors make a somewhat curious sug¬ 
gestion with respect to the hypothetical tree 
which served the villagers as a belfry. A 
certain street in Bath was formerly known 
as Bell Tree Lane: “On the site of the 
United Hospital stood Bell Tree House, and, 
within the present century, a large and very 
old tree ” ; and it is asked whether this could 
have been the tree, or the site of the tree, 
“ whereon hung the mote bell.” ‘Wood 
derived the name from Belenus, the Celtic 
Apollo, and there is, of course, a great tempta¬ 
tion to bring in the familiar “ bel-tree ” and 
the rites connected with the “ beltain-flres.” 
But the evidence is of the slightest; and the 
whole theory must seem far-fetched when 
we remember the lapse of time and the 
thousand accidents of nomenclature. How 
many have been deceived by the name of the 
Holmen Clavil Inn in the neighbourhood of 
Taunton, which would always have been con¬ 
nected with the tradition of a hollywood 
mantelpiece if it had not been found by 
ancient records that it represented the hamlet 
of Homen belonging to the Norman family of 
Clavyl. 

Another interesting point of the same kind 
arises out of the description of Bath in the 
Hundred Rolls. The jury found that the 
Bishop of Bath held two “ the" ” in Hampton 
and Claverton, which “ the" ” were accus¬ 
tomed to do suit at the hundred-court, and 
had been withdrawn therefrom. Several 
suggestions have been offered in explanation 
of the meaning of the word, the favourite 
theory being that of Dr. R. Schmid, who 
translated it as “seignories” or “manors.” 

A reference, however, to other entries in the 
same Roll, will show that the word was 
written as a contraction for “ theinga,” or 
“thethynga,” meaning a tithing, or sub¬ 
division of the hundred. 

The same records contain a number of 
entries about the old city walls, or “ burwalls,” 
as they were sometimes called, which seem to 
have been used us a quarry by the Frior of 
Bath, and a host of inferior trespassers. 
Leland and many later antiquaries have 
described the statues, apparently of Roman 
workmanship, which were built into the 
masonry of the gateways of the city. These 
were figures of Mars and Hercules, the sun’s 
face in glory, a girl with snakes in her hand, 
a boy in the ancient British dress, and others, 
of which the meaning is unknown. The 
presence of these antiquities may afford 
some ground for conjecturing the date at 
which the city was fortified. It does not 
seem likely that the walls would be built 
until nearly the end of the Roman dominion 
in Britain. They were probably erected 
under the stress of invasion from Wales and 
Ireland, and must have been maintained by 
the independent kings. The circumstance of 
the statues being built into the gateways in 
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later times may explain a difficult passage in 
the Lamentations of Gildas, in which the 
querulous historian speaks of the grim-faced 
idols on the mouldering city-wall. After the 
defeat of Conmail and his allies by the 
English in 577, the fortifications were, doubt¬ 
less, destroyed, and the city left in ruins; 
and it is quite possible that Prof. Earle is 
right in connecting the destruction of the 
City of Waters with that fine poem in the 
Exeter Book, which describes the parapet 
lying in the shadow of the purple arch, and 
that “ bright burgh of a broad realm ” which 
had so often withstood the English warriors, 
and “ chieftain after chieftain rising in 
storm.” When the site of the Thermae 
was occupied in later times as a royal man¬ 
sion, the walls would, of course, be re-built 
and patched up with the scattered remains of 
the Boman city. 

The commercial history of Bath is traced from 
the first incorporation of the merchant-guild 
under Bichard I. to the final extension of the 
civic liberties by Elizabeth. Among other 
things it is shown that the city was a con¬ 
siderable centre of the West of England 
woollen trade. “ A weaver’s shuttle, forming 
part of the arms of the priory, denoted the 
importance attached by the monks to the 
manufacture ”; and we are told that the 
Church of St. Michael, outside its walls, 
possessed “ large brass pots used for dyeing 
cloth, whioh the churchwardens used to lend 
out on hire.” The ecclesiastical history is 
rather dreary reading. When the monasteries 
were suppressed, the Disendowment Commis¬ 
sioners offered to sell the abbey to the city. 
The offer was declined, but the citizens took 
an opportunity of plundering the fabric; 
“ they stripped away the glass, iron, and lead, 
the latter amounting to 480 tons, and shipped 
these and the bells to Spain; the evilly 
acquired stores were lost in transit.” After 
passing through various private ownerships, 
the ruined building was vested in the cor¬ 
poration to be used as the parish church ; and 
the advowsons of the existing parishes, 
with other ecclesiastical property, were given 
to the same body by way of endowment for a 
new and consolidated benefice. In 1583 all 
the churches were vacant, and several chapels 
besides were standing in ruins. The tower of 
St. Mary’s Church by the North-gate had been 
turned into a prison, and the nave was used 
as a grammar school. One ohapel was let as 
a shop, and another was used as an alehouse. 
The Church of St. Mary de Stalles is said to 
have been removed at a later date, “ and the 
site appropriated by the chamber.” All the 
churches seem to have been “ kept in hand ” 
for a considerable period, the chamberlain 
receiving the burial-fees and providing one 
preacher to serve all the five livings for very 
moderate “wages.” The following extract 
describes generally the fate which befell the 
abbey and the ecclesiastical buildings in its 
neighbourhood: 

“ Before the gift of the church by Matthew 
Colthurst, material had been carted from it in 
vast quantities to mend the roads. Before the 
order of consolidation, and therefore before 
there was any pretence for the contention that 
the other churches were to be desecrated, the 
lead was stripped from the roofs to make pipes 
for the waterworks, and the rood-lofts and otter 
materials in the churches were sold.” 


The appetite for plunder, once aroused, 
seems to have expended itself generally on 
the property of the free school and of various 
almshouses and hospitals. Of one charity we 
are told that, though some part of the income 
was expended on repairing the church, “there 
was still enough left of the patrimony of the 
poor to be frittered away in payments to 
players for bear-baiting and in presents to 
magnate visitors.” Of another it is said to 
be uncertain “when the entire withdrawal 
from the poor of the funds of this charity 
commenced ”; but it appeared later that the 
revenues had “for very many years been 
misappropriated for private purposes.” It is 
said that the same dismal story might be told 
of almost every town which has been possessed 
of charitable endowments; and the reports of 
Lord Brougham’s Commission certainly bears 
out this allegation to a very considerable 
extent. 

But we must now take leave of what 
must always be an interesting subject. The 
reader will be sorry to pause at the dullest 
part of the story, and will be ready, when 
the next instalment appears, to be delighted 
with the “gaiety, good-humour, and diver¬ 
sion ” of the new world of Bath when the 
oity begins to be a dissipated combination of 
Baden-Baden and Monaco. 

“ The eye is continually entertained with the 
splendour of dress and equipage, and the ear 
with the sound of coaches, chaises, chairs, and 
other carriages; and the merry bells ring round 
from mom tall night.” 

Chablxs Elton. 


Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry , chiefly 

Prae - Islamic. By Charles J. Lyall. 

(Williams & Norgate.)* 

“ Tub present volume is not intended for 
specialists,” notes Mr. Lyall, who is not, as 
many suppose, the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Panjab, but a Bengal Civilian of younger 
date, well known to Arabists by his previous 
studies of Arabic. This sentence shows the 
normal misapprehension of his work by the 
workman, whose thoroughly scholastic and 
esoteric tone makes these translations contrast 
with sundry very readable Persian and Arabio 
books lately printed, “ for English readers,” 
by writers almost innocent of Persian and 
Arabic. But scholarship has in our days 
its own especial pains and penalties; and a 
learned translator too often forgets that, as it 
is the prime duty of woman to look pretty, so 
it is that of a translation to be readable and 
1 enjoyable. He is also overapt to ignore the 
fact that he is one of a servum peats, and, as 
a rule, to overlay the original with his own 
masterful individuality. 

This volume (not intended for specialists) 
offers specimens of pre-Mamitic Arabian 
poetry, now our sole authorities for the purest 
Arabic. Mr. Lane thus lays down the prece¬ 
dence. First and highest ranks the JShili 
(ignoramus) of The Ignorance, the Apafllas 
aptior &v$os, who wrote hemistichs, couplets 

* Pp. xiii. (Preface and Contents) Mi. (Introduc¬ 
tion) and 142 of matter, including Appendix and 
two excellent indices—A of proper names, and B of 
subjects—for which students will return thanks. 
Shape of volume too broad for beauty, but neces¬ 
sary to keep the lines unbroken; broad margin, 
good type, and altogether a moat creditable speci¬ 
men of typography. 


or distichs, Kita’ or pieces, and, lastly, Kas&id 
(odes or elegies), varying from fifteen to a 
hundred lines. The second class consisted of 
the Mukhadram ( alias Muhadrim, the spu¬ 
rious, half Fagan, half Moslem, Ac.), who 
flourished partly before and partly after Al- 
Islam. The IslAmi or full-blooded Moslem at 
the end of the first century a.h. (= a.d. 720) 
began the corruption of language; and, lastly, 
he was followed by the Muwallad of the 
second century, with whom purity ended. 

This much premised, we may observe that 
Mr. Lyall’s translations fall into three distinct 
sections. The first and longest (forty-four 
of fifty pieces, pp. 1-80) is from the Hamasah 
(“ being valiant”), the far-famed anthology, 
composed about a.h. 220 by the poet Abfi. 
Tammam. Part ii. (pp. 81-89) excerpted from 
the Mufazzaliyat, contains two specimens of 
an excellent selection, numbering thirty odes. 
The third, which ends the book (pp. 90-122) 
is composed of fragments of the Mu’allakAt, 
the “ Suspended,” hung up, they say, in the 
Ka’abah, of which seven are well known, and 
forty less so. Here we have the “prize 
poems” of Imr al-Kajs and Zuhayr, with 
extracts from the Diwans of Lebid and Al- 
Nabighah; the latter, in some editions of 
the immortal Suru, supplanting Amru and 
Hdris. But why has Mr. Lyall chosen to 
omit his own excellent version of Lebid’s 
splendid opening lines, quoted in Mr. (Hous¬ 
ton's useful Arabian Poetry (p. 385) ? Again, 
why write “ Imra-al-Kays ” and similar terms 
with a double hyphen when the article has 
no connexion with the first word ? But the 
“ leader of the poets to hell ” has been sorely 
maltreated as to name— e.g., Amriolkais (Sir 
W. Jones), ’Amru’lkaie (Arnold), Imra ul 
Kays, Imru ul Kays, and Imru ’1-Kays (Lane), 
to notice no others; while the popular form 
is Imr al-Kays. And even the meaning of 
his name is blundered over. Older writers 
translated it the Man of Adversity, while it 
signifies the Man (or worshipper) of Al-Kays 
(the idol). 

Mr. Lyall’s Preface adds another description 
to the many which deal with Arabian articula¬ 
tion ; but it adds nothing of aocuracy to those 
that preceded it. One regrets that in the 
diphthongs he has not preserved ai (as in 
aisle) opposed to ay (as in hay). The unmarked 
d is not pronounced “ further forward on the 
teeth” than the English d : it is simply a 
pure dental, while ours is a semi-palatal. 
The difficult sounds Sa (tha), Zhl, and Za,as 
shown in the phrase Al-thaub allazi ’azim 
(the shirt which is great), follow in due 
order: Sa touches with the tongue the two 
frontal incisors (as in our theme, not in the) ; 
the Zal causes the tongue-tip to part the. 
upper teeth from the lower; and the Z& 
protrudes it beyond the teeth-line. For the 
Zad or Dhad the tongue-tip must touch one of 
the upper canines, generally the sinistral. 
Mr. Lyall (p. x.) is correct as to the broaden¬ 
ing letters which grammarians term Al-Munt- 
abakat (the flattened); but he has neglected 
to warn his readers that Arabic consonants, 
one and all, are pronounced with much more 
distinctness and emphasis than in European 
tongues. For instance, the many who write 
Hasson (P. N.) for Hasan are not aware that 
an Arab would articulate it as “ has-son.” 

The Introduction ends with discussing, in 
eight pages, the metres of Arabic poetry; and 
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the account is perfectly inadequate, or, rather, 
it contains too much and too little. Too much 
for a scholar, as he wants only the names, 
Rajaz and Kamil, Wafir and Hajaz, Tawil, 
Basit, and Madid; far too little for the tyro 
who is not initiated into the mysteries of that 
wearisome and endless Arabic prosody, Bahr 
and Bayt, Wazn and Arkan, Salab, Wat ad and 
Fasilah. He is even left ignorant of the 
memorial words, FS-ulun, &c., without which 
the normal memory cannot carry the burden. 
And here begins the capital error of judgment 
laconically related as “ an attempt to imitate 
the metres of the original Arabic” (p. xlv.), 
that is, to imitate the inimitable. Arabic 
contains about one short syllable to three 
long, hence its gravity, dignity, and stateli¬ 
ness ; but where are our longs, our spondees, 
in English ? The late Prof. Palmer, of Cam¬ 
bridge, whose gifts of language far excelled 
those of Mr. Lyall, attempted this tour it 
force, dancing in tabate instead of pumps, and 
notably, confessedly, failed. With the sole 
exception of the Tawil metre, with which 
Mr. Lyall compares (p. xlix.) Abt Yogler’s, 

“ Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how 
the tale Is told,” 

the measures transferred to English become 
mere prose bewitched, e g., 

“ Is that whereof, when they hear, men say, yea, 
that is the Truth; ” 
and 

11 A grace it is from the Lord that we hate you, ye 
us”— 

a truly hideous spondee. 

The fact is that there are two, and only 
two, ways of translating Arabian verse into 
English. One is to represent it by sound 
English poetry, as did Sir William Jones; the 
other to express it, like the French, by 
measured poetical prose. Mr. Lyall has done 
neither one nor the other, and he renders his 
reader truly grateful when he does not 
imitate the metre (p. 31). He owns that he 
laoks the knack of rhyming, and he makes us 
feel its absence keenly enough, especially 
when the consonance suggests itself. Take, 
for instance, the last four lines of No. xli. 
What would be easier than to write, 

“ Ah, sweet and soft wi’ thee her ways: bethink 
thee well—the day shall be 
when some one favoured as thyself shall find 
her fair and fain and free; 

And, if she swear that parting ne’er shall break 
her pact of constancy, 

when did rose-tinted finger-tip wi’ troths and 
pledges e’er agree ? " 

And in the next piece why not write, 

” My greeting of joy in reply should spring, or 
upon her cry 

An owl, ill-bird that shrieks in the gloom 
where the gravestones lief” 

But throughout his work the translator has 
neglected to convey the peculiar cachet of the 
original. This old world Oriental poetry is 
spirit-stirring as a trumpet-sound, albeit the 
words be thin. It is heady as the golden 
wine of Libanus, which tastes like water and 
is potent as brandy—the clear contrary of our 
nineteenth-century style. It can be repre¬ 
sented only by the verse of the old English 
ballad, or by the prose of the Book of Job. 

In minor matters Mr. Lyall was hardly 
careful enough. Arabs do not “hide their 
faces in their handkerchiefs ” (p. 40), which 
has a suggestion of the ludicrous. “Shirk” 


must not be rendered polytheism without a 
note (p. 41). Our author, like Mr. Chenery in 
Al-Hariri, burks the reason which justified 
Al-Khansa’s refusal of amorous old Durayd, 
“a stallion not to be smitten on the nose” 
(p. 43). “Allah curse thee! Thou 

hast guarded thy women both alive, and 
dead! ” (p. 57) is a blessing which required 
a note upon “inverted speech,” such a 
favourite with North Americans and Aus¬ 
tralians. 'Wine is produced on the fertile 
hills, not the valleys, of Al-Yaman; I have 
drunk generous and genuine grape-juice from 
the mountains about Sana’4. “Khusrau 
Parvez ” is an ugly Indianism; a Persian 
always pronounces the latter “ Parviz,” and 
ignores the Yd-i-Majhul or «-sound. Mr. 
Lyall should have consulted the Allamah 
(doctissimus) Sayce before he opined that 
Al-Lat was “ probably the Moon ” (p. 86) ; 
for the Harrahs, or volcanic tracts (p. 55), he 
should have noticed Mr. Doughty’s map; 
also, he might have condescended to honour 
my Pilgrimage with a glance before he de¬ 
scribed the Gharkad-cemetery of El-Medinah 
as “a hill-side” (p. 52). But here he is 
excusable compared with Mr. Redhouse, who, 
in his marvellous volume entitled the Meenevi 
(p. 60) tells the unfortunate reader that 
“Arafat is the mount where the victims are 
slaughtered by the pilgrims." Too bad! 

The English language, we are told by 
statisticians, will, about a.d. 2000, be spoken 
by a thousand millions of men, to about half 
that amount in round numbers for all other 
European tongues. This is but one of many 
reasons why it should be the pride of English 
writers to conserve its purity, and to avoid 
the slip-shod Anglo-Indian and the vulgar 
American perversions now so popular. We 
feel a shock when reading 

“ How sweet the breezes that blow to us-ward ” 

for us-wards (p. 69); and we ask, Who stole 
the subjunctive, when afflioted* with “ If the 
day falls to thee ” (etc., p. 46) and “ If a 
bright star lifts thy soul” (etc., p. 72). The 
author seems to recognise no difference 
between “ If he find ” (uncertain) and “ If 
he finds " (most probable); and in both cases 
he had and lost an opportunity of abolishing 
that ugly sibilant which made English suggest 
to certain foreigners the whistling of birds. 

Incidentally I may remark that Mr. Lyall’s 
scholarly work fails to picture for English 
readers Arab life in the good and glad old 
Pagan days, before Al-Islam, like the creed 
which it abolished, overcast the minds of men 
with its dull grey pall. They combined to 
form a marvellous picture—those contrasts of 
splendour and squalor among the sons of the 
sand. Under air pure as aether, golden and 
ultramarine above, and melting over the 
horizon into a diaphanous green, which 
suggested the emerald mountain (Kaf), the 
so-called Desert changed face twice a year— 
now green as Hope, beautified with infinite 
verdure and sheets of water, then brown and 
dry as summer dust. The vernal and 
autumnal shiftings of camp, disruptions of 
homesteads, and partings of kith and kin, 
friends and lovers, made the life, many-sided 
as it was, vigorous and noble, the ontoome of 
hardy bodies, strong minds, and spirits breath¬ 
ing the very essence of liberty and independ¬ 
ence. The day began with the dawn-drink, J 


“ generous wine bought with shining ore," 
poured from the leather bottle into the crystal 
cup. The day was spent in the practice of 
weapons; in the favourite gambling game with 
arrows, called Al-Maysar, whioh had the 
merit of feeding the poor; in racing, for which 
the Badawin had a mania, and in the chase 
the foray and the fray, which formed the 
serious business of life. And how picturesque 
the hunting scenes—the greyhound, like the 
mare, of purest blood; the eagle swooping 
upon the coney, the gazelle standing at gaze, 
the desert ass scudding over the ground- 
waves, the wild cows or bovine antelopes 
browsing with their calves, and the ostnch 
chickens flocking around the parent bird! 
The pleasures of existence were music, poetry, 
and love-making, especially with the damsels 
of hostile or rival tribes. The Musamirah or 
night-talk round the camp fire was enlivened 
by the lute-girl and the bard, whom the 
austere Prophet described as “roving dis¬ 
traught in every vale,” and whose motto, 
in Horatian vein, was, “ To-day we shall 
drink, to-morrow be sober; wine this day, 
that day work.” Regularly once a year, 
during the three peaceful months when war 
and even blood-revenge were held sacrilegious, 
the tribes met at TJkadh (Ocaz) and other 
fair-places, where they held high festival; 
and the inspired ones contended in verse and 
prided themselves upon showing honour to 
women and to their successful warriors. 
Brief, the object of Arab life was to be —to 
be free, to be brave, to be wise; while the 
endeavour of other nations was and is to have 
—to have wealth, to have knowledge, to have 

S ower.* Lastly, his end was honourable as 
is life was stirring; few Badawin had the 
crowning misfortune of dying “the straw- 
death. . . .” 

From an Arabist of Mr. Lyall’s calibre we 
shall hope and expect to see something more 
serious than these fragmentary translations, 
and more consequent than mere “chips from 
an English workshop.” R. F. Bctetox. 


Norwegian Picture/ drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

By Richard Lovett. (Religious Tract 

Society.) 

The latest volume of the “ Pen and Penoil ” 
Series fully maintains the high standard of 
excellence of the former numbers; and it 
appears also at a singularly opportune time, 

• The remark is by my friend Prof. Aloys 
Sprenger in that fine fragment, vol. i. of AU 
Mat'udi, printed by the Oriental Translation Fund 
in 1841, and left unfinished because England 
cannot afford to print the rest. The Asiatlo 
Society of Paris, I need hardly observe, published 
in eight volumes, octavo, the text and translation 
by MM. Mevnard and Oonrteille. It was the 
same with Ibn Batntah; English readers mast 
rest contented with Lee’s poor abridgement, 
while the French have the fine edition and trans¬ 
lation, in four volumes, octavo, by MM. Defr6mery 
and SanguinettL But under her modem rule of 
bourgetin* and manufacturers, England is content 
to rank, in such matters as encouragement of 
Orientalism, endowment of research, Ac., with the 
basest of kingdoms. Compare our unhappy half- 
starved societies, compelled to vegetate on the 
alms of members, with the well-lodged and richly- 
endowed corresponding bodies in Paris, Vienna, or 
even in Borne. And, worse still, there is no 
prospect of improvement; on the contrary, the 
classes fast coming into power threaten to make 
bad worse. 
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general attention having been recently drawn 
to the North of Europe by the Scandinavian 
travels of the Prince of Wales and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. It is beyond the scope of this series 
to enter very deeply into the physical, social, 
or historical aspects of the various countries 
described, and it will be readily understood 
that no attempt is made in this volume “ to 
be serviceable to those who visit Norway to 
scale her highest peaks, to explore her most 
remote regions, to fish in her rivers and lakes, 
or to hunt the reindeer.” The end aimed at 
has been to put before the general reader a 
series of word pictures, and of engravings, 
illustrating as fully as possible the broad 
features of Scandinavian scenery, from the 
North Cape to Christiania, and from Bergen 
to Stockholm; and to produce a book that may 
afford “something of the pleasure, stimulus, 
and information that a journey through 
Norway’s scenes of loveliness imparts ” 

It may be said at once that this 
object has been fully realised, more fully, 
indeed, than in many books of a more pre¬ 
tentious character. The descriptions are 
bright and interesting, and have all the 
freshness and reality of sketches from nature, 
while the author evidently possesses a power 
of observation which enables him to take a 
comprehensive view of whatever comes under 
his notice. He sums up his impressions of 
the country in a paragraph which is 
worth quoting, and which will be appreciated 
by all who have had the opportunity of 
judging for themselves:— 

“Norway ... is unique among continental 
countries in two respects. In the first place, it 
seems to possess a curious home atmosphere— 
that is, it does not appear to be a foreign land. 
True, the landscapes are unlike anything to be 
seen in England, the language is different, the 
sights and sounds are unfamiliar, and yet the 
wholly foreign feeling experienced when in 
France or Austria is wanting. In a way 
distinctly sensible, though difficult to describe, 
the English traveller feels himself to be in a 
kindred land. This impression may, of course, 
be purely subjective, or it may be due, in some 
subtle way, to the blood-relationship, which is 
much stronger than is generally supposed, 
between the two races. And, in the second 
place, Norway is unique in the character and 
variety of its natural features. In the south 
the country is a network of lovely lakes, en¬ 
circled by gently swelling hills, richly timbered, 
and abundant in flowers. In the west are found 
awful gorges like the Bomsdal and the Naerodal, 
the Sogne and the Geiranger Fjords. The 
north exhibits the bold and conspicuous 
mountain scenery of the Lofoten Islands and 
the Arctic Circle; and in the interior the adven¬ 
turous pedestrian finds peaks well worth 
climbing, and passes, snowfields, and glaciers 
that can test endurance and delight the strong 
quite as fully as any alpine region. Wherever 
the traveller turns his steps he finds natural 
beauties that refresh the mind, enchant the eye, 
and implant themselves for ever in the memory, 
ranging from scenes of savage and awesome 
sternness to views like that pictured ou the 
opposite page, which, for its extent and beauty, 
is mown as pre-eminently the King’s View. 
The fact, too, that it is impossible to rush 
rapidly through the country lengthens out the 
enjoyment of the true lover of nature, and in 
some cases tends to create a love not before 
felt.” (P.24.) 

The second chapter contains an admirable 
sketch of Norwegian history up to the time 
of Olaf the Saint; the pages devoted to the 


other great Norse hero, the brilliant and 
chivalrous Olaf Tryggveson, whose noble 
presence brightens the sagas wherever it 
appears, are singularly picturesque and vivid. 
Chap. iii. is devoted to the west and north 
coasts of Norway, and touches upon the prin¬ 
cipal places of interest visited by the coasting 
steamers. It also contains an account of the 
Lapps, mainly derived from Dr. Tromholt’s 
recent work. And after duly admiring the 
midnight sun from the top of the North Cape, 
frightening the sea-birds at the great loomery 
of Svserholtklub, and taking a peep at the 
beautiful Varanger Fjord, the author takes us 
back to Hammerfest and Tromso, and so, past 
the great glacier-bearing range of Fondalen, 
the Hestmando and the Seven Sisters, the 
wonderful natural tunnel through Torghatten, 
and the tremendous breakers off the Fro 
Islands, where the North Atlantic strikes 
home on several hundred square miles of 
dangerous rocks, we return once more to 
Trondhjem, and are introduced, in chap, iv., 
to the exquisite inland scenery between 
Christiania and the Romsdal. The fjords, 
mountains, waterfalls, ancient churches, farm¬ 
houses, and peasants of Southern Norway, 
with a sketch of their leading characteristics 
and customs, occupy the next three chapters, 
and the eighth and last chapter gives a very 
interesting peep at that part of Swedon which 
lies between Gothenburg and Stockholm. 

From this indication of its contents, it will 
be seen that Mr. Lovett’s book, in spite of 
its strictly limited size, covers so much 
ground that it would be surprising if there 
were no errors to correct. The number of 
these is, however, comparatively small; and 
in almost all cases they may be clearly traced 
to want of knowledge of the Scandinavian 
languages. In chap, ii., for instance, frequent 
mention is made of “the bonders,” which 
shows that the author is not aware that 
“bonder” is the plural of “bonde,” a pea¬ 
sant. Again, his well-meant hints to travellers 
(p. 102) are about as misleading as they 
possibly could be. The “hest strax,” which 
means “horse immediately,” not “soon,” of 
inexperienced English tourists, has long since 
been a standing joke in Norway, and forms 
the subject of a well-known caricature in 
the “ Allehaande” series. The phrase, “vter 
saa god,” not “gud,” is, like many other 
phrases, admirable at the right time and 
place, but, as a general rule, it should be 
used as a prefix to a request, not as an after¬ 
thought. A reference to Murray’s or Bennett’s 
vocabularies would also have shown that the 
letter o in the Norwegian alphabet is by no 
means the same thing as the English o, and 
by this simple means a number of misspellings 
would have been avoided throughout the 
book. Apart from this, most of the names 
are spelt correctly. But “ Lendogarde ” 
(p. 57) should be “ Landegode," and the 
sugar-loaf peak on East Vaago, the highest 
of the Lofotens proper, is named Yaage-kallen, 
not “kellen,” and attains an elevation of 
3,300 English feet, which is 210 feet more 
than the height assigned to it by Mr. Lovett’s 
informant. Such philological mistakes as 
“ the Ty yen" and “ the Svserholtklubben ” 
(p. 77), which are, of course, pleonasms, are 
of minor importance in a work which makes 
no pretension to scientific accuracy; but the 
statement that magpies are “protected by 


the superstitious fear of the people” (p. 17) 
is altogether incorrect. They are protected 
by the innate kindliness of the Norwegians to 
all living things, and because the pert con¬ 
fidence and cheerful companionship of these 
lively birds is very pleasant during the long, 
dark, monotonous months of a northern 
winter. In Finmarken, where the magpies 
build under the very eaves of the houses, it 
is not an uncommon practice to keep them 
down when required by substituting a couple 
of hen’s eggs for the legitimate contents of 
the nest, the chickens, when hatched, being 
transferred to one of the broods in the farm¬ 
yard. 

The illustrations naturally form a very im¬ 
portant part of a work of this kind, and they 
are worthy of such well-known names as 
E. Whymper, B. and E. Taylor, Pearson, and 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, who placed one of his 
sketch-books at the author’s disposal. A map 
and an index complete one of the most charm¬ 
ing books on Norway that has appeared for a 
long time. It is thoroughly creditable to all 
concerned in its production, and well deserves 
to be one of the successes of the coming 
season. George T. Tempi*. 


History of the Bengal European Regiment. 

By Lieut.-Col. P. B. Innes. (W. H. Allen.) 

Beqimextal esprit de corps had been an ex¬ 
traordinary factor in British prowess for more 
than a hundred years when the modem army 
reformers threw away that cheap defence of 
nations. How powerful the feeling was can 
only be realised by civilians when they read 
such a book as Col. Innes’s history of his old 
corps. The First Bengal European Begiment, 
known by various names, and now represented 
by the First Battalion Boyal Munster Fusiliers, 
possesses one of the most unique and romantic 
records of any regiment in the army, and 
Col. Innes has done a good work in rescuing 
it from oblivion. Originally formed in a 
somewhat irregular manner by Clive in 1757, 
it continued its existence as a “Company’s 
regiment” for exactly one hundred years; 
and during that century not only, as its 
historian claims, “ helped to win India,” but 
displayed its signal valour and discipline in 
defence of British interests in almost every 
campaign of importance, as the following 
brief analysis of its services will show. 

After the recapture of Calcutta, the young 
regiment went on under Clive to the battle¬ 
field of Plassy, thence to the “ Northern 
Circars,” where they served under the gallant 
Forde in the expulsion of the French; beat 
the invading Dutch under the same commander 
at Biderra—classed by Col. Malleson among 
“ the decisive battles of India”; bore a partin 
the long campaigns against the Muslim in 
Behar and in Bohil-khand; fought under Coote 
in the campaign against Haidar Ali in 1781; 
took part in Lake’s great campaign of Hin¬ 
dustan and the first siege of Bhurtpore 
(1803-5); took part in expeditions to Celebes 
and Java, in the Nipal war and that against 
the Pinddris; were prominent in the storm 
of Bhurtpore, which concluded the second 
siege in 1825-26; served in the first Afghan 
war (1839-40), for which they were honoured 
by being made “ Light Infantry ”; fought the 
first Punjab campaign, and subsequently 
shared in the Burmese war, where they were 
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present at the capture of Pegu; took part in 
all the great actions of the Sepoy War, in¬ 
cluding the storm of Delhi, where they 
formed part of Nicholson’s column in the fatal 
lane; operated in Mewat, and then marched 
down to Lucknow, where they shared in the 
assault (March, 1858), and formed part of 
Hope Grant’s flying brigade by which Oudh 
was pacified. 

During these labours they produced some of 
the most brilliant officers who have distin¬ 
guished the Company’s service. In their ranks 
were cradled Sir Herbert Edwardes, Major 
Hodson, W. Broadfoot (the victim of Cabul), 
and Hazlewood (the hero of Ghazni), Sir T. 
Seaton, Sir Louis Cavagnari, Butler (who 
swam the Gumti in face of the whole force 
of the enemy), and Delafosse (one of the four 
survivors of Wheeler’s entrenchment at Cawn- 
pur). At the siege of Lucknow no less than 
five Victoria Crosses were won by this regi¬ 
ment. 

One of the most singular careers of modern 
warfare was that of Joseph Orchard, who 
entered the regiment about the end of Lake’s 
campaign, and died of injuries received on 
parade when commanding it in 1847, thus 
carrying the traditions of the founding of the 
empire of the Company to within little more 
than ten years from its end. Such a career 
as this would be impossible under present 
military arrangements; yet there can be little 
doubt but that the continuity and solidarity 
of a body of soldiers which it serves to illus¬ 
trate must have gone far to cause the glorious 
history set forth in this most careful and 
interesting record. The officers and men of 
tbe “old Dirty Shirts,” as they were, with 
affectionate familiarity, designated in India, 
went to the country young, and devoted their 
lives to it, each man handing on the traditions 
of valour and duty. In the enthusiastic 
words of the author: 

“They entered upon their military duties far 
from their native land ; and on arrival in India 
found themselves embodied in the service of the 
Company without the prestige, patronage, or 
support of their parental government; their 
career embracing as varied records of military 
adventure, daring, and victory as can be found 
in Greek or Homan history. ... In the early 
part of their story they had scarce a better or 
safer base of operations than Cortes or Fizarro. ” 

Col. Innes has related with studious re¬ 
search and soldierly spirit these adventures— 
in which he himself bore no undistinguished 
part. It only remains to express our sym¬ 
pathy with the prayer of his dedication, that 
the “Boyal Munster Fusiliers” may ever 
bear in mind that they are the inheritors and 
guardians of “ the honour, fame, and decora¬ 
tions ” of this old and glorious corps, and of 
the scarcely less distinguished “ Second 
Europeans,” originally raised out of the bosom 
of the First. Why the new regiment could 
not have been named from the land of their 
past renown is best known to the mind of 
our modern reformers. Bengal is, at the 
least, as loyal and important a province of the 
empire as Munster. But we must take things 
as we find them. The colours of the “ Dirty 
Shirts,” shot-riddled and stained with the 
blood of the gallant boys who carried them 
over the “yellow hell” of 8outhem Asia, 
hang in Winchester Cathedral; and there can 
be few better lessons for a young soldier than 


what might be read to him by Col. Inne 8 
under their tattered folds. 

It only remains to notices few more prosaic 
details. The volume is clearly printed, with 
a certain amateur elegance not inconsistent 
with a soldier’s book; but there are a good 
many printers’ errors. The rendering of 
native words is so very unsystematic that a 
reader new to the subject will hardly know 
how to pronounce them. The plans are clear 
and well executed; and, lastly, the book has 
an excellent index. The general history is 
well and sufficiently stated, though a few 
errors of a minor kind remain to be dealt with 
in a future edition. Thus, for example, Shah 
Alam was not a rebel against his father when 
he invaded Bengal in 1759, but rather a 
fugitive from his father’s oppressors. Nor 
was Asafuddaula ever “ King ” of Oudh; the 
title was only assumed in 1819 by Ghazi-ud- 
din Haidar, the grandfather of the present 
ex-king. H. G. Keene. 


The Logic of Definition. By William L. 

Davidson. (Longmans.) 

This is one of that useful class of works 
which apply the principles of formal logic to 
interesting and important examples. The 
discipline of the parade is directed to the 
requirements of actual service. The opening 
chapters contain a useful re-statement of 
the theory of definition. On the question 
whether definitions of natural kinds are by 
type, the writer expresses an unqualified 
negative. “ It [the type] is simply a 
synonym for class character or class mark, 
and adducing its constituent elements is 
tantamount to defining.” Here, as else¬ 
where in these pages, we seem to miss the 
philosophic perhaps. If the mean dimensions 
of a species determined upon the same 
principles as the so-called “homme moyen" 
constitute a type, do the measurements of 
the type belong to the individuals in the 
same sense as the attributes of a general term ? 

The tests of a good definition are applied 
with no little severity by our author. Thus 
he regards as “abusive” nature put for the 
quality or essence of a thing, e.g., the nature 
of justice, the mathematical use of the term 
function, and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ bril¬ 
liant literary attempt” to define a word which 
“is meaningless unless it denotes a person,” 
as “the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” Lexical defining affords 
a wide scope for the application of the critical 
apparatus. It is not difficult to show that 
“grave remediable errors and defects are 
still rampant, and a dictionary on strict 
logical principles is as much a desideratum 
to-day as ever.” For example, Help is 
described as “ aid, assist, relieve.” “ We next 
turn to Aid, and the definition is ‘help, 
relieve, assist.’ Assist, in like manner, is 
‘ aid, relieve, help ’; and Relieve is ‘ help, 
assist, aid.’” School-book definition stands 
equally in need of reform. The author, how¬ 
ever, is not ignorant that complete explica¬ 
tion is a logical ideal which can never be 
reached. He is prepared to assist the poverty 
of language by illustrative engravings. Some 
of his suggestions are perhaps more calculated 
to show than to overcome the difficulty of 
defining. 


“ It is sometimes useful to take advantage of 
an apt and striking phrase. ... In this way 
Exacerbate may be represented as ‘ adding fuel 
to the flame.’ ‘ Man of parts ’ is a very good 
substitute for a Wit. ‘ Silent as the grave ’ 
well expresses what is meant by Taciturn. We 
exactly hit the idea of Consequentiousness in 
the familiar expression, ‘large as life.’ To 
Dwindle is to ‘ grow small By degrees and 
beautifully less.’ ” 

There are some ingenious devices for repre¬ 
senting correlated meanings; for instance, a 
sort of Beale of intensity: “ See, look, gaze, 
stare; ” “ Grief, anguish, agony.” 

The latter part of the book, devoted to 
philosophical and scientific definitions, involves 
severer investigations. To fix the definition 
of a word there is often needed a full enquiry 
into the nature of things. The process is 
more important than the result. The know¬ 
ledge of the country obtained in the course of 
this chase is more valuable than the quarry. 
Mr. Davidson does not ignore the inductive 
element in definition. But the law of his 
work—the science of definition in general 
rather than the definitions of a particular 
science—deters him from following up the 
questions which he raises. There is imposed 
a brevity which cannot aToid the appearance 
of (dogmatism. For example, the Hedonist 
may object to the definition of Pleasure “ as 
never itself anything more than pleasure of 
sense, personal and egoistic, self-contained 
and exclusive.” Altogether we miss, but 
perhaps we have no right to look for, the 
Platonical spirit in which Mr. Sidgwick has 
sought the definitions of “Value,” “Wealth,” 
or “ Money.” Speaking of Political Economy, 
may we suggest that Mr. Davidson Bhould 
add this to the list of sciences amenable to his 
tests. To file and polish the definitions of 
economical terms would be a task appropriate 
to his acumen and industry. 

F. Y. Edoewobth. 


SOME RECENT SPANISH NOVELS. 

Nona. Novela postuma de Jose Selgas. 
(Madrid.) 

Pascual Lope*; TJn Viaje de Novios; La 
Tribum; El Cisne de Vilamorta. Por 
Dona Emilia Pardo Bazan. (Madrid.) 

Don Gonzalo Gontdle% de la Gonzalera; Sotileza. 
Por D. Jose M. Pereda. (Madrid.) 

The posthumous novel of Don Jose Selgas, as 
well as the volume of poems which accom¬ 
panied it, shows a marked superiority over 
everything that the author had previously 
written. Selgas had long been known as the 
writer of elegant trifles in verse, in which the 
polish of the form far exceeded the intrinsic 
value of the matter; but the fragments left 
behind him prove that real thought and 
passion were being added to his former super¬ 
ficial graces, while even the very form was 
becoming more perfect. So it is with his 
novels. Deuda del Corazon and El Angel de 
la Quarda are very pleasant reading; but, 
excepting in the character of Col. Montero, 
they leave little impression on the mind, and 
they fail always in the stronger situations. 
Nona is, however, very different. No one 
who has once read it will forget the picture 
it draws of the country life of the gentry of 
Southern Spain, or the character of Aurora, 
the wilful child of wondrous beauty, whose 
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charaoter the whole household conspires to spite of themselves, left as they are alone for love and pecuniary sacrifices of the plain and 
spoil, till she becomes impervious to every three days, with her utter dependence on middle-aged village schoolmistress, who first 
emotion of duty, and whose conscience only him, love awakens in the hearts of both, mortgages, then sells all her property to 
the shock of her lover’s death by her father’s The struggle between duty and passion is enable him to visit the wife of the deputy, 
hand could arouse. The story would probably finely shown. The man, an Agnostic, is with whose charms he has been smitten, and 
have proved as good in plot as it is in character supported by his sense of honour and feeling also to publish his poems. But her love is 
had the author lived to complete it; but the as a gentleman; the woman by true religious too abject and hound-like, and when she 
conclusion is by another hand, and we feel by feeling. At last, after many episodes, in sacrifices her deformed son for her lover it 
no means sure that all the threads of the which the husband shows his utter in- excites in us only disgust. Bo the amour 
narrative have been rightly gathered up and difference to his lovely bride, under extreme between Segundo and Nieves lacks somehow 
disentangled. The tragedy of the story is temptation the man breaks down and presses the ring of true passion; there is nothing 
lightened by a fair amount of humour. The an elopement. The woman’s religious faith redeeming about it on either side; and so 
subordinate characters are well drawn; they stands firm. She refuses; but the husband when at last a promise is given of perhaps 
are all flesh and blood. There is no padding, meets her as she has given a last farewell, hearing more about the hero, it arouses no 
The description of the candidate’s visit, of the His jealousy is aroused, he gladly throws her desire. He is altogether too poor a creature, 
wolf-hunt, of the effect on the villagers of the off, and she returns alone and in sadness to and we do not care in the leak what becomes 
robbery of the Virgin's jewels, are very good, her father’s house. The subsidiary characters of him. 

Nothing is introduced which does not aid the are well drawn—a brother and sister, a In reading these novels we can never forget 
action of the plot; the dark as well as the delightful Jesuit priest, and a Basque man- the author. She is with us on every page. It 
bright sides of Spanish country life are fully servant. The fault is in the character of the is impossible also to avoid thinking of George 
indicated. Altogether Nona is one of the lover, who is Byronic and unreal; and in the Eliot. There is the same varied learning, the 
best of modem Spanish novels, and, but for descriptions of scenery, the note of which is same earnestness, and a still higher eagerness 
the author’s untimely death, might have taken forced with a determination to find beauty in after right and moral purity; but there is 
rank among the very first. scenes where in reality there is but little, the same danger of the faults which make 

Dona Emilia Pardo Bazan «■»« at being to ■&» Tribuna is an advance on the former Daniel Deronda inferior to Adam Bede and to 
the present what Feraan Caballero was to the novels. As a historical study of the state the Mill on the Floes. Interesting as the 
last generation of novel-readers in Spain, but °f Spain between 1868 and the fall of prefaces are, revealing the aims and methods 
with a She is as thoroughly Amadeo, it is of highest interest. The of her work, we are not sure that they are 

nnrrtioyn and Galician as Caballero was heroine, La Tribuna, is a handsome factory not a mistake. It is only when the scaffold- 
southern and She wholly repu- girl in the cigar manufactory of her native ing is entirely removed that we can see the 

diates the idealistic treatment of the peasantry; town. With just so much education as full beauty of a building. Above the average 
rim n mim rinn nr impping in atripf. nil thaiy to enable her to read the revolutionary as these novels are, far beyond those of Calml- 

bad points, and concentrating the light only on journals, she is aroused herself, and rouses lero, their value oonsists in the promise held 
the good traits of their charaoter. Belonging to her companions to frenzied enthusiasm to out that the gifted author may yet give us 
a more thoughtful and intellectual generation, redress the wrongs of her class, and for the something far better than she has yet written, 
with greaterself-oonsciousnessof artistic intent, advent of the federative republic, which is Pereda is an older and more voluminous 
she aims at making her works something 1° make all equal. In natural gifts, in writer than those whom we have just treated 
more than the amusement of an idle hour, beauty, in courage, in eloquence, she knows of. His works smack distinctly of the soil. 
Like George Eliot, she preluded her writings that she is more than the equal of any of the He is a Montanes, and knows by heart the 
in fiction by severer studies. She has written upper bourgeoisie of her native town. She has populations of the city and province of 
critical essays on the works of the Benedictine, the thirst of a born artist for beauty and Santander. As we said that Senora Bazan 
Feijo; studies on Darwinism; and volumes refinement; and so, in spite of a proud self- reminds us of George Eliot, so does Pereda 
on the Christian epio poets, Dante, Tasso, and respect, she allows herself to be seduced, remind us of Dickens. There is the same 
Milton; and on St. Francis of Assisi. A under sworn promise . of marriage, by an fondness for characters in humble life, the 
writer like this demands more serious atten- officer of the town, believing firmly that when same quick eye for external charaoteristioe, 
tion than we should give to the host of the republic comes the . promise will be ful- the same seizing on the type which his 
female novelists who are novelists and nothing filled. She has just given birth to a child peculiar trade or profession stamps upon a man; 
more. Here is one from whom we may gain when the proclamation of the republic only the overflowing humour is somewhat 
knowledge as well as amusement. arrives, and the volume ends. This is the wanting. His earlier sketches were crude, 

Pascual Lopes, the first of her novels, is Wot of the whole. One can never now recal the lights and shadows were always in high, 
the story of the university life of a student at the wonderful pictures of the life of the relief, there were no half tones; but the later 
Compostella, and of his love for Pastors, the factory girls, and of the confused aspirations volumes have shown great improvement. The 
niece of one of the canons. Pastors is a ^ the class to which they belong, without amateur has become an artist. His two last 
character of rare beauty. We feel that she remembering at the same time the fatal end- works Pedro Sanchez and Soiileza, by general 
loves with a love utterly beyond what the i n g. It is in vain that Senora Bazan pleads consent, are by far his best. One reason of 
sordid nature of Pascual can conceive, and that the details of the birth struggle are as the superiority of Sotileza is that politics do 
when at length her eyes are opened to the much a fact in human life as the details of not enter into it. For Pereda is a bigot in 
true character of her lover by his rage and the death struggle, and that these last are politics. Every Liberal in his works is either 
disappointment at the loss of prospective described by all. Putting aside the question a fool or a rogue ; all his Conservatives are 
wealth, we feel that she does right to remain °f taste, such an eud concludes nothing. We good. TTi« satiric sketches of electioneering 
for ever in her convent. are expecting throughout to learn what part agents and candidates degenerate into carica- 

The second, Vh Viaje de Novioe, a honey- la Tribuna will play whenjthe great struggle tures; and thus fail of their intended impres- 
moon trip, tells how at a roadside station, comes ,on. Whether by her fall she will have si 0 n. But Sotileza has none of this; it is a 
a middle-aged roui accidentally lets the lost all her influence over her companions; if marvellous picture of the life of the seafaring 
train bear away from him the sleeping she is to be turned thereby into a fury of the population of Santander in the first half of the 
girlish bride who has that day given him guillotine, or sink into obscurity. Of this century. The description of the place is so 
her hand in obedience to her father’s we know nothing, and the novel breaks off clear that we could almost draw a topo- 
wishes. On awakening, the bride finds just where the highest interest should begin, graphical map of it. We know the people as 
herself alone in the carriage with a stranger; Except in artistic skill, and in the drawing if -we had lived among them. Of plot there 
the guard is demanding her ticket or money, of tiie male characters, we think El Cisne de fe little or none. The fault of the book, per- 
neither of which she possesses, and has Vilamorta inferior to its predecessor. It is haps, is that the action is always turning 
only a vague idea where she was actually an almost, photographic transcript of northern round and round the house of Sotileza, and 
going, and she is saved from arrest as an Spanish village life; but there is no charaoter the streets and port of Santander, and never 
adventuress only through the interposition of iu it in which we can take any but the most gets beyond. The influence of Zola is seen 
the stronger. He is younger than her languid interest. Segundo, the son of a in the too detailed descriptions of the filth 
husband, altogether more attractive, and in \ village notary, is a poetaster who accepts the among which the fishermen live; but the 
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moral tone of the book is excellent. The 
heroine, SotHeza, stands out from all her sur¬ 
roundings by the virtues of physical and moral 
cleanliness, and this is stud to proceed, not 
from any unwonted religious ideal, or fervent 
piety, but from natural temperament. Among 
the dirty she is clean, among the wholly un¬ 
controlled she is always self-controlled. Only 
when at sea is she exuberant in joy and free 
in her expression of it. Her deepest feeling 
is gratitude to those who saved her as an 
orphan. Her vanity is to bring even the most 
repulsive under her cleanly sway. The main 
plot is the history of the nascent love of Andres, 
the son of one of the chief captains, and 
partner in one of the shipping firms of the 
port. She has been saved by him as a child 
from hideous brutality, has been his playmate 
during girlhood, and it is only when ripening 
into womanhood, and when she is the acknow¬ 
ledged beauty of the quarter, that the diffi¬ 
culty of the situation begins to be felt. The 
struggle iu Andres’ mind between honour and 
passion, in that of Sotileza between gratitude 
and self-respect, is very finely drawn. Though 
fighting hand against his lower self, he would 
have fallen but for her clear insight into their 
true position; and this saves them when the 
malice of their neighbours would have com¬ 
promised them. These are the chief, but the 
subordinate characters are excellent also. We 
may not like the subject, but the painting is 
such as we have rarely met with. All is drawn 
by a master’s hand. If it is not a Raphael, it 
has, at least, the qualities which have made 
Paul Potter’s bull of world-renown. 

Of the novels here reviewed the first is by 
far the easiest Spanish, even for Spaniards 
Pereda has found it necessary to annex a 
glossary to Sotikza. 

Wentworth Webster. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on Ecclesiastes delivered in Westminster 
Abbey. By the Very Rev. G. G. Bradley. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) A tractate, humble in form, 
bat fall of special learning, whioh the reader 
will find noticed below, supplies an un¬ 
looked-for contradiction to one sentence of 
Dean Bradley’s charming book. “ I have no¬ 
where,” says the latter, “ found any suggestion 
that the whole text, oomposed originally in a 
more ancient form of the Hebrew tongue, bears 
traces of having been recast and modernised ” 
(p. 22). Dr. Sinai Schiffer has the unenviable 
distinction of having made this bold assertion. 
Yery modest is Dean Bradley in his disclaimer 
of any right to speak with authority on the 
critical question of date and authorship. But 
no one who has passed through the classical 
schools of Oxford oould decide otherwise than 
he has done. Dean Bradley does not attempt 
to exhibit the historical and, it may be, theo¬ 
logical inferences which follow from this result. 
His aim in these few (133) pages is to show 
how exegesis can be made serviceable for edifi¬ 
cation—such edification as thinking men and 
women, tired of the threshed out straw of 
sermons, ask for too often in vain. He has 
opened the door into the chamber of Hebrew 
philosophy: it is for others to follow with 
brighter lanterns. But we are most thankful 
for the sanction which the dean has given to a 
sympathetic, literary treatment of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the pulpit. He has made good 
use of the recent works of critical commentators, 
and in a style of sweet and serious dignity 
brought forth lessons “common alike to the 
experience of Hebrew, Greek, and English¬ 
man.” 


The World as the Subject of Redemption. 
Bampton Lectures, 1883. By the Hon. and Rev. 
W. H. Fremantle. (Rivingtons.) The title of 
Mr. Fremantle's lectures might as well have 
been “ the World as the Church.” His aim is 
to develop the idea that in God’s intention the 
Church is to embrace the whole of mankind 
and every human relationship—a position by 
no means novel; only in this instance it is 
coloured by considerable distrust of the insti¬ 
tution for religious worship which imagines 
itself working for this result, and a correspon¬ 
ding insistence on the importance of all other 
agencies. It is not, however, for any novelty 
in his general proposition, and certainly not 
for his hair-erecting philosophy, that these 
lectures are worth reading. Their interest, 
which is very considerable, lies partly in the 
historical chapters, which are careful sketches 
of the Jewish polity and the mediaeval and 
reformed Churches; and partly in the short 
homilies and practical hints interspersed here 
and there, such as the passages on the unity of 

g oodness (p. 23), the one ideal (43), the use of 
le Old Testament (92), changes in the moral 
ideal (132), national reproaches (282), and the 
fantastic, but still suggestive, lecture on the 
Christian basis of human societies. 

St. PauTs Epistle to the Philippians. By the 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. (Maomillan.) This 
commentary, although intended primarily for 
English readers, follows very much the lines of 
Dean Vaughan’s commentary upon the Romans. 
Its scholarship is, of course, beyond suspicion. 
But it starts from the entirely false assumption 
that English readers require little remarks to 
be made upon every verse, simple or difficult, 
and so it soon wearies. An English translation 
is furnished which has the merit of originality, 
and this will, we suspect, be the most useful 
part of the volume. 

The Greek Origin of the Apostles' Creed. 
Illustrated by Ancient Documents and Recent 
Research. By the Rev. John Baron. (Parker.) 
This brief treatise, whose author has de¬ 
ceased since its publication, is intended to 
combat the popular view that the Apostles’ 
Creed contrasts with the Nicene in being a 
Western formulary alone, and to claim for it, 
contrariwise, a Greek origin. Of course, the 
debate centres around the creed of Maroellus of 
Ancyra. The prevalent theory was that when 
he was impeached of heresy, he adopted, as toe 
easiest way of olearing himself, the then current 
baptismal Creed of toe Roman Church, trans¬ 
lated it, with slight deviations, into Greek, and 
tendered it to Pope Julius I. as the traditional 
form which he had derived from an earlier 
generation. But this has been disputed in the 
present day by Caspari and Hahn, who see in it 
the original baptismal symbol of both East and 
West, amplified and developed into toe Nicene 
rule of faith, a document originally intended for 
theological and controversial purposes only, and 
not for the liturgical uses to which it was 
subsequently applied. The fact that toe two 
Creeds contain the same number of articles, 
arranged in toe same order, is the chief 
argument in favour of the briefer Creed 
having been toe original out of which toe 
longer form was derived. Dr. Baron devotes 
much of his short tractate to questions of Greek 
pronunciation, Anglo-Saxon palaeography, and 
cognate matters, interesting in themselves, and 
illustrated by plates from King Atoelstan’s 
Psalter (Brit. Mus. MS. Galba A. xviii.), and 
from the Utrecht Psalter, but not properly 
relevant to the thesis he undertakes to prove, 
simply because documents of the tenth century 
are no evidence as to toe source of a document 
of the third or fourth. Dr. Baron, who has a 
good deal to say (as just noted) on pronunciation, 
carefully marks, more then once, the name Ancyra 
with the penult short—a somewhat curious error. 
For we know from Pausanias and Stephanos of 


Byzantium that toe city was supposed to derive 
its title from toe common noun Sympa, an 
anchor; and so the pronunciation must have 
been the same. But though toe Latin ancdra 
is short in the penult, toe Greek iyuvpa is long, 
and the long vowel still survives in the local 
pronunciation, which is Angoura or AngOra, 
not Any Ora. As a piece of argumentative 
reasoning, the treatise is not strong, even for 
those who are in agreement with its conclusions; 
but it brings together several details which are 
convenient to find grouped, and thus will not 
be without utility. 

A new and revised edition of the History of the 
Christian Church, by Phillip Schaff (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark), is in course of publication, 
and two volumes have been issued. Dr. Schaff, 
rightly thinking that works dealing with toe 
ecclesiastical annals of toe earlier centuries are 
too numerous already, has not added to toe 
pile, but begins from the pontificate of Gregory 
the Great in 590, and takes that of Gregory 
VII. as toe close of an era during which toe 
mediaeval Latin Churoh was welded into an 
international whole. The present instalment, 
however, does not touch this latter point, but 
reaches the schism of East and West under Leo 
IX. Dr. Schaff, who seems to have followed 
Neander chiefly as regards both the structure 
and tone of his work, does not bring much 
original power of thought or vividness of style 
to his subject, but is a diligent, faithful, fairly- 
read compiler, who has produced a convenient 
text-book for students. The bibliographical 
portions are fuller than usual, and of real 
utility; while some sections of the work (as 
that on Mohammedanism) are more helpful 
than toe corresponding ones in some other 
recent works of toe same class. Dr. Schaff is 
as impartial, too, as is compatible with his 
standpoint; and his defence of St. Boniface of 
Mentz, against the hostile animus of Ebrard, 
who views him as toe mere bigoted destroyer 
of an earlier and purer type of Christianity in 
Germany than that of winch he was the offioial 
head, is a case in point. The two volumes are 
consecutively paged, probably to lighten the 
labour of compiling the index, bnt inoonvenient 
in the event of binding, as the total of nearly 
eight hundred pages makes the bulk somewhat 
too great for a single volume of its form. 

“ The Talmud op Jerusalem.” Translated 
for the First Time by Dr. Moses Schwab. 
Vol. I.— Berakhoth. ( Williams & Norgate.) 
We do not know who is responsible for the 
English translation of M. Schwab’s French 
version of Berakhoth, nor have we any due 
to toe authorship of toe short preface of 
two pages which precedes the present volume. 
Those who are interested in the subject are 
aware that in 1871 there issued from the Im- 
primerie Rationale the first part of a projected 
French translation of both Talmuds, which was 
rather severely handled by various eminent 
Talmudic scholars (see Academy, July 15,1872, 
p. 279). In the introduction to that work, the 
strangely inaccurate statement occurred: 

“En dehors de la Misohnd, part minima et tr&s 
facile, on n’a traduit en latin que quelques traites 
fort courts de jurisprudence, et la docteur Pinner 
a fait une traduction allemande . . . . du premier 
volume de la serie du Talmud de Babylone.” 

In the short English preface now before us, 
toe still broader assertion is made that 

" the very great linguistic difficulties, and the vast 
size of the work, have up to the present time pre¬ 
vented the effecting of more than the translation 
of the Mishna only into Latin, and, later, in 
German.” 

It is hardly credible that toe latter passage has 
been passed for press by M. Schwab, and we 
should have been better pleased had toe name 
of his collaborator been given to the public. 
It is not very satisfactory to be told “ We 
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■wish to take every opportunity of improving 
this work.” The question is. What improve¬ 
ments have been introduced into the French 
version which forms the substance of the present 
volume ? That the English translator has now 
and then mistranslated his French original is 
dear. Thus, at p. 9, we read, “They later on 
attach themselves by rust the French of 1871 
has, “ H s’y attache plus tard de la rouille.” 
At p. 24, “B. Jeremiah says that it is not 
right to do as some do the French of 1871, 
“It. Jeremie dit, On ne doit pas se tenir comme 
le crapaud.” At p. Ill, “ If a man’s lips move 
alone”; the French of 1871, “Si les levres de 
l’homme se remuent toutes seules.” We have 
spoken of an English translator, but we can 
hardly believe that an English pen wrote 
“ Toby ” for “ Tobias ” (p. 49), “ Maimonide ” 
for “ Maimonides ” (p. 1), “ plurale majestatis ” 
(p. 150), or “to reconciliatfe” (p. 82). See 
also a curiously rendered anecdote, p. 154. 
Whoever may be responsible, however, for the 
English, let us cheerfully admit the numerous 
corrections introduced into this edition, though 
we cannot undertake to say how many of them 
are in addition to those already made in the 
“ additions et rectifications ” appended to the 
second part of the French edition of the two 
Berakhoth treatises. We do not wish to call in 
question the utility of translations like the 
present. Whether a complete translation of 
both Talmuds is either possible or desirable 
may indeed be questioned. But it is good 
for those who are not themselves Tal¬ 
mudic scholars to be enabled to judge to some 
extent for themselves of the character and value 
of this wonderful stratum of post-Biblioal 
literature. We say “ to Borne extent ” design- 
edlv, for, as the best Talmudic scholars believe, 
it is only by a series of special investigations 
that the manifold wealth of this inexhaustible 
mine of curious lore can be brought to the light 
of day. 

Das Buck Kohelet : nach der Auffassung der 
Weisen des Talmud und Midrasch und der 
judischen Erkliirer des Mittelalters. Theil I. 
Von der Mischna bis zum Abschluss des babyl 
Talmud. Nebst zahlreichen kritischen Noten 
und einer grossem Abhandlung. Von Babbiner 
Dr. Sinai Schiffer. (Leipzig: Schulze.) Dr. 
Schiffer thinks that a collection of the Talmudic 
and Midrashic explanations of Biblical passages, 
arranged chronologically, would be of much 
use to philological expositors of the Old Testa, 
ment. His work is analogous to Salfeld’s 
book on the treatment of the Song of Songs by 
the Jewish interpreters of the Middle Ages, 
except that Dr. Schiffer confines himself to 
a period earlier than that of the great Sys¬ 
tematic commentators. The canonidty of 
Ecclesiastes is not the only subject matenally 
advanced, as our author thinks, by the study 
of Talmud and Midrashim. It is here men¬ 
tioned, without, however, muoh discussion, 
that not only the assignment of a date in 
the Herodian period (Gratz), but also the 
theory of the origin of the book in the Persian 
age, can be disproved by Talmudistic arguments. 
Dr. Schiffer, therefore, feels bound to return 
with Pusey, H. A. Hahn, and Mr. Johnston, 
to the view sanctioned by his venerated Jewish 
masters that Koheleth is no other than the 
wise king Solomon. 

Parable* of the Labe. By J. B. Macduff. 
(Nisbet.) It is a pity that Dr. Macduff 
should have labelled his volume “ a Sunday 
book for young readers,” because it will he 
found quite able to hold its own on week days 
with much more ambitious volumes. It ex¬ 
plains in the most vivid and interesting manner 
the seven parables which follow one another in 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The introduction, on teaching by parables, is 
a model of what a lesson to children should be 


—neither childish nor dull. Dr. Macduff is, 
perhaps, a little too idyllio in his descriptions 
of Galilean life in Christ’s time; but for young 
readers this is a fault on the right side. He is 
never careless, and makes the different mean¬ 
ings of the “Kingdom of Heaven” as dear 
and distinct as he does the enemy sowing the 
tares. His vivid explanation of this incident 
will be new to many who are not “young 
readers and, indeed, only specialists will fad 
to be instructed as well as pleased by Dr. 
Macduff’s minute and varied knowledge. The 
illustrations are pretty and modest. 

Messes. Macmillan have issued a convenient 
“ School Edition ” of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, as revised by Drs. Westoott and 
Hort. As is well known, this text was that 
substantially adopted by the Bevisers; but 
hitherto it has been accessible only in the com. 
paratively expensive edition published in two 
volumes in 1881. At the end of the book 
are some half-dozen Appendices, explaining 
briefly the principles of textual critioism and 
of orthography adopted by the editors, and 
also giving lists of suspected and rejected 
readings, 4c. We can imagine few volumes 
more instructive to put into the hands of 
sixth-form boy. The typography reflects great 
credit upon the Cambridge university Press. 

We have also reoeived : Healing by Faith ; or, 
Primitive Mind-Cure, Elementary Lessons in 
Christian Philosophy and Transcendental Medi 
cine, by W. F. Evans (Beeves & Turner); The 
Only Passport to Heaven, by One who has it 
(Began Paul, Trench, & Co.); Prof. Drummond 
and Miracles : a Critique of “ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” by a Layman (Alexander 
Gardner); Biological Religion : an Essay in 
criticism of “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” by T. Campbell Finlayson (Man¬ 
chester : Brook & Chrystal); Unbelief: an 
Essay addressed to Young Men of every 
Christian Denomination, by Maurice C. Hime 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) ; The New Creature : 
its Birth or Origin, Nature, Conflicts, and 
Destiny, by the Bev. C. J. Hamilton (Bag. 
ster); Discourse on the Shedding of Blood, and 
the Laws of War, by the late Robert Monteith 
(Began Paul, Trench, & Co.); Non-Attainments 
of the Revised Versions of 1885 of the Bible, by 
F. Parker (Collingridge); What is left after 
the Questionings of our Time: a Sermon, by 
Brooke Herford (British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association); Certitude, Providence, and Prayer, 
by Dr. James McCosh (Edinburgh; T. & T. 
Clark); My Man and I; or, The Modern 
Nehemiah: a Book for Churchmen, by F. A. 
Adams (Sonnenschein); The Case for “Estab¬ 
lishment ” Stated, by Thomas Moore (S.P.C.K.); 
Revision Reasons : a Manual for General 
Headers and Students of the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament, accounting for every change, 
by the Bev. C. G. K. Gillespie, I.—The Penta¬ 
teuch (John Hey wood); “ Present Day Tracts ” 
— The Christ of the Gospels, by Henri Meyer; 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, by Dr. A. B. Bruce; 
Man Physiologically Considered, by Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Macalister (Religious Tract Society); 
&c., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Peof. Max Mulleb is still staying at 
Maloja, in the Upper Engadine, where the 
delightful climate and the rest have done much 
to restore his health. Now that the weather is 
breaking up he will probably cross into Italy 
and spend the winter there. Apart from the 
article on “Jupiter ” in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century, and another one to 
follow on “ Solar Myths,” he has been chiefly 
occupied with a philosophical work, of which 
about two volumes are already written. 


Me. Bbowotno has left his home in the 
Italian hills, where he was 4,495 feet above the 
sea-level, and gone to Venice, where his artist 
son has taken a studio and means to paint. 
Seven hours walk had he and his sister down 
the valley to Port Saint Martin, to avoid 
mule-back joltings. 

We hear that Mr. F. T. Palgrave will 
probably offer himself as a candidate for the 
professorship at Oxford, now vacant by the 
death of Principal Shairp. 

Mb. S. B. Gardiner will deliver a short 
course of lectures at Oxford during the coming 
term, in oonnexion with the Oxford school o? 
history. 

Messes. Teubnbe will issue, immediately, 
the first five volumes of the new edition of Mr. 
W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
stopping before the article '‘India.” The 
whole work has been carefully revised, so as to 
include the latest statistics; and large portions 
of it have been entirely rewritten. Though the 
total number of volumes will be increased from 
9 to 12, yet the price to subscribers has been 
reduoed. 

The next volume in the “ English Men of 
Letters” series will be Keats, by Prof. Sidney 
Colvin. 

The new series of “ English Statesmen,” also 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, will be opened 
t>y Prof. E. A. Freeman with William the 
Conqueror. 

The facsimile of the original MS. of Alice in 
Wonderland is not the only book of Lewis 
Carroll that we are to have tins Christmas. We 
are also promised a new volume by him, called 
A Tangled Tale. 

We are glad to hear that the Bev. Alfred 
Ainger intends to add to his series of Lamb’s 
works a volume containing “ Mrs. Leicester's 
School,” “ The Adventures of Ulysses,” and 
other essays. 

Messes. Hurst & Blackett will publish 
this month a new work entitled The Bronte 
Family, with special reference to Patrick 
Branwell Bronte. The author, Mr. Francis A. 
Leyland, will point out serious errors of fact 
made by former biographers. His view is that 
these misconceptions and the special purposes 
for which the biographers wrote led them 
to do injustice to Branwell, and so to plaoe 
his sisters, to some extent, in a false light, 
for the brother was a great factor in their lives. 
Mr. Leyland makes no attempt to relieve Bran¬ 
well from faults that really were his, but only 
to show his true character. 

The same publishers will also issue, towards 
the end of the month, a new novel, in three 
volumes, entitled Thro' Love and War, by 
Violet Fane. 

Messes. George Bell & Sons will publish 
immediately a uniform edition of the works of 
the late C. S. Oalverley, in four volumes. The 
first volume, containing the literary remains, 
will have a portrait and a memoir by Mr. W. 

J. Sendall, incorporating contributions from 
Dean Butler, Mr. Walter Besant, Prof. Seeley, 
and other contemporaries. 

The same publishers announce a cheap edition 
of Adelaide Procter’s Poems, in two volumes, 
at one shilling each. 

Major Walfobd, of the Boyal Engineers, 
has written a book on Parliamentary Generals of 
the Great Civil War, which will be published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

We understand that Lady John Manners has 
_ new work in the press entitled A Sequel to 
Rich Men's Dwellings, which will be published 
by Messrs. William Blackwood $ Sons. 
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Under the title of Flying Leave* from Bait 
and West, Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer’s notes of 
American travel appear to-day from the Lead- 
enhall Press. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce a collection 
of Maginn’s Miscellanies: Prose and Verse, in 
two volumes, edited by Mr. R. W. Montagu. 

Charcombe Wells is the title of a new two 
volume novel by Miss Merry, announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The author of The North Wall, a story which 
has had a large sale daring the last three months, 
has in preparation a new work to be published 
by Messrs. Wilson & McCormick, of Glasgow. 

Wx learn that translations of Prof. Vambery’s 
work, The Coming Struggle for India, which was 
recently published by Cassell & Co., are about 
to appear in France, Germany, and Sweden. 

Mb. William McDowall, author of “ The 
History of Dumfries,’’one of the best of Scotch 
local histories, and of “ The Man of the Woods 
and other Poems,” has almost ready for the press 
Chronicles of Lincluden, the abbey whose pio- 
turesque mins still remain on the bank of the 
Kith m the neighbourhood of Dumfries. Mr. 
McDowall has, by careful research, been able 
to obtain fresh material regarding the abbey, 
which played an important part in old Border 
story. 

Lady John Manners will contribute to Mr. 
William Andrews’s Hull Christmas Annual a 
paper entitled ‘‘An Afternoon at Southwell 
Mins ter and Newark.” It will embrace many 
points of general interest. It waB at Newark 
that her husband, Lord John Manners, and 
Mr. Gladstone, were elected members of Par¬ 
liament as Conservatives, and were carried 
round the market-place in triumph. 

Mb. R. G. Moulton, one of the Cambridge 
University Extension lecturers, has put forth a 
most stimulating and original Syllabus of a 
course of twelve lectures—at Leicester, North¬ 
ampton, and Coventry—on “ Masterpieces Old 
and New”: (1) the Ballad of “Sir Cawline” 
(a Masterpiece of Primitive Fiction); (2) the 
Story of Faust, old version, by Marlowe; 
(3-5) new version, by Goethe; (6) the Fairy in 
Scott’s “ Monastery ” (a Masterpiece of Modem 
Fiction); (7) the Story of the Rise of the 
Ancient Drama; (8) the “ Agamemnon ” (or 
Ancient Tragedy of the Old School); (9) “ The 
Clouds” for Socrates in Burlesque); (10) the 
“ Alcestis ” (or Ancient Tragedy of the New 
School); (11) Shakspere’s “ Tempest ” (as a Mas¬ 
terpiece in Fairy Fiction); (12) Conclusion: On 
the Study of literature. Mr. Moulton issues, 
as an accompaniment to his Syllabus, a six¬ 
penny “Book of Illustrations,” eighty-two 
pages of close print, containing able analysis 
or “ interpretative condensations ” of “ Faust,” 
the “Agamemnon,” the "Alcestis,” and the 
“Clouds,” passages from Marlowe’s “Dr. 
Faustus ” and Percy’s re-hash of the famous 
old ballad of “ Sir Cawline.” These " Illus¬ 
trations ” will be of extreme value to hearers 
of the lectures; but they need a supplement of 
the genuine “ Sir Cawline,” to enable students 
to see how Bishop Percy sentimentalised and 
patheticated the old ballad, wrongfully killing 
its hero and its heroine, and winding up with 
“ Then, fainting in a deadly swoon, 

And with a deep-fetched sigh 
That burst her gentle heart in twain, 

Fair Christabel did die ! ” 
whereas the healthy old ballad-writer really 
ended his tale of the knight and his love with 
“ Then he did marry this King’s daughter with 
gold and silver bright, 

Sc 15 sonnes this Lady beere to.Sir Oawline the 
Knight! 

Surely a more sensible and satisfactory con- 

clqsion. 


The following appointments have been made 
at the Owens College, Manchester: to the 
Professorship of Greek, Mr. John Strachan, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; to the Pro¬ 
fessorship of Mathematics, Mr. Horaoe Lamb, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Adelaide; to the Professorship of Anatomy, 
Mr. Alfred H. Young; to the Professorship of 
Obstetrics, Mr. C. J. Cullingworth; to the 
Lectureship in French, Mr. Victor Kistner, late 
Professor of French in Queen’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The new publishing firm of Messrs. Ticknor, 
of Boston, have in the press Songs and Ballads 
of the Old Plantations, by Uncle Remus (Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris). 

The latest additions to the Tauchnitz collec¬ 
tion of British authors are Mrs. Forrester’s 
Corisande, Mrs. Jackson’s Ramona, and the 
Letters of the Princess Alice. 

M. PftLiCiER, archivist of Chalons-sur-Mame, 
is just completing a work on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the effect of that 
measure in Champagne. M. Soulie, librarian 
at Pau, is preparing a similar work relating to 
B£arn. 

The two last numbers of the Revue Politique 
et Litteraire contain a long article by M. Gaidoz, 
on “ British India,” inspired by Prof. Seeley’s 
Expansion of England, and Sir A. LyaU’s 
volume of essays, both of which have recently 
been translated into French. In discussing the 
problems of the future, M. Gaidoz quotes 
largely from Mr. J. S. Cotton’s work on India 
in the “ English Citizen ” series; but he does 
not seem inclined to adopt the conclusions there 
adumbrated. 

The Berlin weekly Echo offers a prize for the 
best translation into German of Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s reoent epithalamium. 

Corrections. —In the review of Hodgkin’s 
Italy and her Invaders, in the Academy of last 
week, p. 195, col. 1, line 23 from bottom, for 
“ marrying” read “ avenging.” In the speci¬ 
mens of the Pope’s Latin verses, p. 203, col. 1, 
for “ ludibriae ” read “ ludibria,” and for 
“ vtolentes ” read “ volentes.” 


MESSRS. SONNENSCHEIN ic CO.'S 
A NNO UNCEMENTS. 

In science: A Treatise on Animal Biology, by 
Prof. Adam Sedgwick, illustrated; Practical 
Botany, by Prof. Hillhouse, based upon the 
work of Prof. Strasburger, largely illustrated ; 
a translation of Profs. Naegeli and Schwen- 
dener’s The Microscope in Theory and Practice, 
with several hundred woodcuts; an Alpine 
Flora: a Pocket Handbook for Botanists and 
Travellers, by Mr. A. W. Bennett; an illustra¬ 
ted Handbook of Mosses, by Mr. J. E. Bagnall; 
a Star Atlas, by the Rev. T. H. Espin; further 
parts of Mr. Howard Hinton’s Scientific 
Romances ; a partly re-written edition of Profs. 
Prantl and Vines’ Textbook of Botany. 

In art: A History of English Caricaturists and 
Graphic Humourists of the Nineteenth Century, 
by Mr. Graham Everitt, illustrated by a large 
number of reproductions on wood of scarce 
caricatures, broadsides, book-illustrations, &c.; 
A Short History of Art, by Mr. Francis C. 
Turner, illustrated by copies of some of the 
most famous paintings and sculptures; a second 
and cheaper edition of Kaulbaoh’s Reynard the 
Fox. 

In fiction: A new novel by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; The Silver Dial, by Miss Mary C. 
Rowsell; Glamour, by Wanderer; Weaver 
Stephen, by Dr. Joseph Parker; Jobson's 
Enemies, by Mr, Edward Jenkins; Cradle and 


Spade, by Mr. Wm. Sime ; Merevale, by Mrs. 
John Bradshaw; Measure for Measure, by Mr. 
John Douglas; The Coastguards Secret, by Mr. 
Robert 8. Hichens; The Leaven of Malice, by 
Mrs. Hamilton Cleave ; History of a Walking 
Stick, in Ten Notches, by a new writer; a one- 
volume edition of Royal Favour, the second 
novel of Miss Opzoomer (Miss Wallis); a fourth 
edition of In Troubled Times; An Unsocial 
Socialist, by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 

In travel: Wild Life in Canara, by Mr. 
Gordon 8. Forbes; Indian and Afghan Sport 
and Adventure, in four volumes, by Col. Jiuius 
Barras; From Paris to Pekin over Siberian 
Snows, an account of the Asiatic wanderings of 
M. Meignan, by Mr. William Conn; a third 
edition of Mr. Charles Marvin’s Reconnoitring 
Central Asia. 

In religious literature: Nature, Man and 
God, a contribution to current scientific teach¬ 
ing, by the Rev. J. M. Wilson; Christ for 
To-day, a collection of twenty sermons by 
preachers of the Anglican and American Epis¬ 
copal Church; My Man and I : or, the Modem 
Nehemiah, by the Rev. F. A. Adams; Pulpit 
Sparks, bring sermons by Fuller, hitherto un¬ 
published, edited by the Rev. J. M. Fuller; 
The Saints of the Prayer Book, by Miss C. A. 
Jones, with a preface by the Rev. Dr. Little- 
dale ; a new devotional book, by the Rev. T. 
Birkett Dover; The Ministry of Flowers, by the 
Rev. Hilderic Friend; Voiceless Teachers, a com¬ 
panion volume to the above, by Miss Katherine 
Keene; A Reply to Drummond, by Dr. Samuel 
Cookbum; a popular edition of the Rev. J. 
Inches Hillocks’ Hard Battles for Life and Use¬ 
fulness-, a new edition, with notes, of Wilber- 
foroe’s Practical View of Christianity ; Thoughts 
on Life, from Modern Writers, by Miss Sarah S. 
Copeman. 

Forthcoming volumes of the “Imperial 
Parliament Series ”: England and Russia in the 
East, by W. E. Baxter; Women Suffrage, by 
Mr. W. Woodall and Mrs. Ashton Duke; Local 
Option, by Messrs. W. S. Caine, W. Hoyle, and 
the Rev. Dr. Dawson Bums; Leasehold En¬ 
franchisement, by Messrs. H. Broadhurst and 
R. T. Reid; Disestablishment, by Messrs. H. 
Richard and J. Carvell Williams ; Reform in the 
House of Lords, by Mr. James Bryce; Reform of 
London Government, and of City Guilds, by Mr. 
G. F. B. Firth. 

In philology: A History of the German Lan¬ 
guage, by Profs. Strong and Kuno Meyer; The 
Wanderings of Plants and Animals, an adapta¬ 
tion from the German work of Prof. Victor 
Hehn, by Mr. James Stally brass, tracing 
(chiefly by means of etymology) the history and 
the migration of European plants and animals 
from their home in Asia; a new Latin Grammar, 
by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein. 

In mythology and folklore: Moon Lore, by 
the Rev. T. Harley, a volume dealing with the 
moon in its mythological and traditional as¬ 
pects; Indian Fables, translated by Mr. P. V. 
Ramaswami Raiu; a third edition of the Rev. 
Hilderic Friend’s Flower-Lore ; fourth edition 
of Asgard and the Gods, and a third edition of 
Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages, both by 
Dr. Wagner and Mr. Anson; a second edition 
of Mr. McCall TheaU’s Kaffir Folklore. 

In miscellaneous literature : The Best Books : 
a classified bibliography of the best current 
literature, giving prices, sizes, publishers’ 
names, and dates of first and current editions'; 
The Percy Reliques, 3 vols., edited by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley; Horticultural Buildings : an Illus¬ 
trated Handbook, by Mr. F. A. Fawkes; 
Mountain Monarchs, a poem, by Miss Cornelia 
Wallace; A Short History of Russia, by the 
Rev. W. H. Little. 

In educational literature : Over-Pressure and 
Elementary Education, by Mr. Sidney Buxton; 
The First Three Years of Childhood, by Bernard 
Peres, with an introduction by,Mr. James 
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Sully; Historyof the Beign of George II., by the 
author of “History of the Reign of George 
III.”; several of Shakspere’s Plays, annotated 
and analysed ; The Royal Relief Adas, by Mr. G. 
Phillips Bevan, new edition; The Element* of 
Plane Geometry, Part II., completing the first 
six books of Euclid, prepared by the association 
for the improvement of geometrical teaching; 
A Manual of Plain Needlework and Knitting, 
by Miss W. H. Rooper; Pooley and Camie’s 
Common-Sense French, Parts III. and following, 
and wall sheets to Part I.; Sonneuschein’s 
Special Merit Readers, Standards I.-IV. 

In the young collector’s series: Seaweeds, 
Shells, and Fossils, by Mr. Peter Gray and Mr. 
B. B. Woodward; British Butterflies, Moths, 
and Beetles, by Mr. W. F. Kirby; Mosses, 
Lichens, and Fungi, by Mr. Peter Gray and Mr. 
E. M. Holmes; English Coins and Tokens, by 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, with a chapter on Greek 
coins by Mr. Barclay V. Head. 

In gift and juvenile books: Twelve Old 
Friends, a new version of Aesop, by Mrs. 
Georgians M. Craik, with illustrations by 
Gustave Dore; Girlhood of Remarkable Women, 
by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams ; Battle Stories 
from English and European History, by the 
same ; A Book of Heroes, by Mr. H. G. Hew¬ 
lett; Wild Flowers of the Month, by Mr. Leigh 
Page; Nanette's Diary: a Story of Puritan 
Times, by Miss Anna J. Buckland; Suzan de 
VOrme: a Tale of France in Huguenot Times ; 
The Domestic Circle, by the Rev. Dr. John 
Thompson. 


PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Messrs. Trubner’s literary announcements 
include: A History of Music, in three volumes, 
by Mr. J. F. Rowbotham ; Milton and Vondel, 
by the Rev. George Edmundson, the objeot of 
which is to show that Milton was largely 
indebted, in the composition of “ Paradise 
Lost,” “ Paradise Regained,” and “ Samson 
Agonistes,” to the several poems on correspond¬ 
ing subjects of his Dutch contemporary, Ioost 
van den Vondel; Humanities, by Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair, being a miscellaneous collection of 
essays dealing for the most part with Latin 
language and literature ; an English copyright 
edition of Where the Battle was Fought, by the 
Tennessee lady who writes under the name of 
Charles Egbert Craddock; Master Thaddeus; 
or, The Last Foray in Lithuania, translated 
from the Polish poet Adam Mickiewioz by 
Maude A. Biggs; By Solent and Danube : 
Poems and Ballads, by W. Wilsey Martin; 
Phantasm* of the Living, in two volumes, by 
Messrs. E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. 
Podmore; Christianity before Christ; or, Proto¬ 
types of our Faith and Culture, by Mr. 
Charles J. Stone; General Principles of the 
Structure of Language, by the Very Rev. James 
Byrne; The Races of Britain, by Dr. John 
Beddoe; and a new edition of Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. 

Messrs. Sampson Low’s forthcoming books 
of travel include North Borneo, by the late 
Frank Hatton, with a biographical sketch by 
his father, and a preface by Sir Walter Med- 
hurst, illustrated from photographs and 
original drawings; New Guinea : an account of 
the establishment of the British Protectorate, 
by Mr. Charles Lyne, of the Sydney Morning 
Herald: The Purple Land that England L' st: 
Travels and Adventures in the Banda Oriental, 
by Mr. W. H. Hudson; Eight Months on the 
Gran Chaco of the Argentine Republic; The 
Highlands of Cantabria, or, Three Days from 
England, by Mars Ross and H. S. Cooper; 
and a second edition of Mr. H. O. Forbes’s 
Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Messes. Macmillan’s theological announce¬ 
ments include a collection of addresses by the 


Archbishop of Canterbury; a volume of 
sermons by the Dean of St. Paul’s, entitled The 
Discipline of the Christian Character; and Aroh- 
deacon Farrar’s Bampton Lectures for this year 
on “The History of Interpretation.” 

From Mr. T. Fisker Unwin’s list of forth¬ 
coming new books and new editions we make 
the following selection: Among new books— 
Representative British Orations, with introduc¬ 
tion and explanatory notes, by Mr. C. K. 
Adams, published in three volumes uniform 
with Representative American Orations. The 
arrangement is in the main historical, the first 
volume including names from Sir John Eliot 
to Burke, the second from Pitt to Erskine, the 
third from Canning to Gladstone. The Three 
Reforms of Parliament, 1SS0 to 1885, by Mr. 
W. Heaton; Introductory Studies in Greek Art, 
delivered in the British Museum by Miss Jane 
E. Harrison, with a map and ten illustrations ; 
Poets in the Garden, by Miss May Crommelin, 
with eight chromolithographs, being an attempt 
to bring together, in an alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment. the best known passages in which 
English poets have discoursed of flowers ; The 
Last Meeting, a story by the American author, 
Mr. Brander Matthews; When I was a Child; 
or, Left Behind, a book for children, by Mdme. 
Villari; How to be Happy though Married-, A 
Roll of Golden Thoughts for the Year; or, 
Permanent Diary of Wise Sayings from the 
Best Writers of All Times and Climes, to be 
issued both as an oblong placard and in book 
form. Among new editions—a boy’s edition of 
Vamb6ry’s Life and Adventures, with portrait 
and seventeen illustrations, and a new intro¬ 
ductory chapter dedicated to the boys of 
England; a cheap edition of Vernon Lee’s 
Euphorion, in one volume; popular editions of 
Miss Helen Zimmem’s Heroic Tales from 
Firdusi, and of Mdme. Kroeker’s Fairy Tales 
from Brentano; a second edition of The New 
Godiva. 

Messrs. Bemrose and Sons have the follow¬ 
ing works in preparation: The Art of the old 
English Potter, by L. M. Solon, Second Edition, 
revised, with an appendix on foreign imitations 
of English earthenware, and new illustrations 
by the author; The Successful Merchant, 
author’s uniform edition, by William Arthur; 
The Looking Glass: a True History of the 
Early Years of an Artist, by Theophilus Mar- 
cliffe, a facsimile reprint of the original edition, 
with an appendix, by F. G. Stephens; Enter¬ 
tainments for Bazaars, Fancy Fairs, and Home 
Circles: how to prepare and arrange them at 
small cost, by Charles Harrison, with numerous 
illustrations; The Life and Works of Joseph 
Wright, A.R.A., commonly called “ Wright of 
Derby,” by William Bemrose, illustrated with 
two etchings by F. Seymour Haden, and four 
photo-intaglio plates and woodcuts; Agnosticism 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer; being the second part 
of “Religion without God and God without 
Religion,” by William Arthur; The Official 
Report of the Church Congress, 1885, edited bv 
the Rev. C. Dunkley;‘ Bemrose’s New Code 
Drawing Charts: a Series of Twelve Charts, 
a substitute for the blackboard ; Bemrose’s New 
Code Drawing Cards, expressly arranged for 
class subjects, forming a complete course of 
elementary drawing for Standards I., II., and 
III.; and Everyday Work in the Household, 
new edition, by Catherine Moss. Also the 
annual volumes of the following magazihes: 
The Ladies' Treasury, The Net Cast in many 
Waters, Christian Progress, and The Church 
Evangelist. 

OBITUARY. 

CORNELIUS WALFORD. 

A very wide circle of friends will regret the 
death, at Belsize Park Gardens, South Hamp¬ 
stead, on September 28, of Mr. Cornelius 


Walford, a man of unwearied activity, chiefly 
shown in the patient accumulation of vast 
masses of statistics. He was the eldest son of 
Mr. Cornelius Walford, of Witham, in Essex; 
and in that little town his early years were 
passed in the routine of a solicitor’s office, 
where his energies were displayed in the 
management of many local estates and in the 
formation of many looal societies. After 
serving a more lengthened apprenticeship in 
this way than is ordinarily adopted he was 
called to the bar of the Middle Temple in 
Michaelmas term 1860, and, so long as his 
health remained unimpaired, was largely em¬ 
ployed as legal adviser on insurance questions. 
Insurance was the subject which he made his 
own, and with which his name will long be 
intimately connected both in this country and 
across the Atlantic. The Insurance Cyclopaedia , 
of which a fragment only is finished, but still 
a fragment beyond the size of most completed 
works, is one of those undertakings which it is 
given to few men to commence, and to fewer 
still to carry to a successful issue. Enormous 
quantities of information are embodied in its 
pages; and many fragments, such as the history 
of fairs or famines, formed the substance of 
separate publications. Statistics and statistic 
collecting were Mr. Walford’s daily delights, his 
constant companions. He was the member of 
a large number of societies, and among them 
were the Statistical Society, where he constantly 
attended, and the Library Association, before 
which body he read several papers. One of 
these set out the details of his plan for com¬ 
piling a history of all the periodicals published 
in the United Kingdom. For many months 
a literary student was engaged at the British 
Museum, under Mr. Watford's guidance, in 
collecting notes on this almost inexhaustible 
branch of literature, and considerable informa¬ 
tion must have been brought together; but 
owing to the absence of tire guiding spirit 
which directed the scheme all the accumulated 
facts will probably perish, and another entry 
will be added to the long list of promising 
undertakings which have been left unfinished 
through the death of the projector. Mr. 
Walford has left many friends, ana his presence 
will long be missed at the literary societies 
whioh he attended. His massive frame seemed 
to promise him a long life, but a year or two 
ago his acquaintances heard with regret that 
his health had given way, and the end has now 
come. _ 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

KENTCHURCH birds. 

Types here in many a bird the scholar sees 
Of moods and fancies. Thus the martin sips 
From Monnow's stream, and so he briefly dips 
Within some books. Like yellow-banded bees 
The finches flutter round their fav’rite trees— 

Some books he reads in oft-reenrring trips; 

Hark ! ’tie the hickwaH’s laugh ! With scorn¬ 
ful lips, 

Turned critic now, he flatly disagrees. 

E’en more do other birds enthrall the hearts 
Of poet-lovers; where the river parts 
The dreamy herons on large pinions come; 

The night-jar drones; flame-like the halcyon 
darts; 

Then cushats murm’ring 'neath their leafy dome 
Lure vagrant fancy back to peace and home. 

M. G. Watkins. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Kihchnkb, F. Synehronlsmus zur deutsohen Nattonal- 
Litteratur. Berlin: Mayer A Mailer. S M. 

Rbbhb, F. v. Kunstgesch Ichte d. Mittelalters. 

lTHiilfte. Leipzig: Weigel. BU. 

Scharfbe, 0., n. A. Roeemrsomta. Ortiamentale 
Glasmalerelen d. Mittelalters u. der Renaissance. 
1. Lfg. Berlin: Wasmoeh. 60M. s. 

Vbuhaot, L. Etudes sur Victor Hugo. Paris: Pahni. 
afr. 6oo. 
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Vnuunr, H. Geaohlahte d. Kultarkampfes. Ur- 
sprung, Verlaof u. heut. Stand. Leipzig: Ranger. 

* M " HISTORY, BTO. 

Casomoa provincial Helveticae ordlnls s. patris nostri 
Fr&nciaoi Oapucinomm. Faso. 3. Solotbnm : 
Sohwendimann. 3 M. 

Gesohiohtsqusllbn dor Prov. Sachsen n. angrenzender 
Uebiete. 17. Bd. t. Half to. Halle: Handel. 10 M. 
OlKT. A. Lea Etablisaemeats do Rouen: etudes but 
rhlstoire des institutions munioipalee de Rouen etc. 

Htrbbhi.. H. ™A?t-Mexiko. Archaologisohe Baitriige 
zur Knlturgeochlchte seiner Bewohner. Hamburg: 
Voss 60 M. 

Tsbqukk,A. La science ramaine 6 lSpoqued Auguste: 

etude historlque d’aprOs Vitruve. Pails: Alcan. 
Waabbs, M. Die oolonia partiarla d. romlsohen Reohts. 

Berlin: Puttkammer. 3 M. 

Wsdbxho), O. Die Refugles. Blatter zu Erlnnerg. an 
den 200 jShr. Jahreetag der Aufhebung d. Edicts t. 
Nantes. Hamburg: Richter, all. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Dodkl-Poet, A. Biologlsahe Fragments. Beitrige 
zur Entwlcklungsgesohlchte der Pflanzen. Kassel: 
Fischer. 33 M. 

Fiemxn, A. De 1’egallte des raoes humalnes (anthro- 
— pologiepositive). Paris: Cotillon. 12 fr. 
Hbokucaikb. Untersuohungen ab. die Morphologic d. 
Dikotyledonen-Bndoeperms. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
9 M. 

Konkoly, N. y. Beobachtungen angestellt am astro- 
physlkallschen Obeervatonum in OGylla. 7. Bd. 
1884. Halle: Sohinidt. 10M. 

STAFF, O. Die botanlschen Ergebnlsse der Polak’schen 
Expedition nach Persien lm J. 1882. Plantae col- 
lectae a J. E. Polak et Th. Plchler. 1. Thl. Wien: 
Qerold’s Sohn. 3 M. 70 Pf. 

Stbasshb, H. Ueb. den Flug der Vogel. Ein Beltrag 
zur Erkanntnlse der meehan. u. blolog. Problems 
doraotiyenLocomotion. Jena: Fischer. 7 M. 
W b itot ki n, A. Geologic y. Zurich u. Umgebnng. 
Zorich: Wurster. 4 M. 


This, however, is a minor point. The real 
question is whether a word-for-word version 
of the Arabian Mights, executed with peculiar 
literary vigour, exact scholarship, and rare 
insight into Oriental modes of thought and 
feeling, can under any shadow of pretence be 
classed with “ the garbage of the brothels.” 
In the lack of luoidity, which is supposed to 
distinguish English folk, our middle-class 
censores morum strain at the gnat of a privately 
circulated translation of an Arabic classic, while 
they daily swallow the camel of higher educa¬ 
tion based upon minute study of Greek and 
Latin literature. When English versions of 
Theocritus and Ovid, of Plato’s Phaedrus and 
the Ecclesiaxusae, now withiD the reach of every 
schoolboy, have been suppressed, then and not 
till then can a “ plain and literal ” rendering of 
the Arabian Nights be denied with any colour 
of consistency to adult readers. I am far from 
saying that there are not valid reasons for thus 
dealing with Hellenic and Graeco-Roman and 
Oriental literature in its totality. But let 
folk reckon what Anglo-Saxon Puritanism 
logically involves. If they desire an Anglo- 
Saxon Index Librorum Prohibitorum, let them 
equitably and consistently apply their principles 
of inquisitorial scrutiny to every branch of 
human culture. 

John Addington Symonds. 


CLOVE8HO. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Snow, J. SyntakUache Elgentamlichketten der Cm- 
gugsspnahe wenlger gebildeter Parises*, beo- 
boontet In Stints popiuairst v. Henri Monnier. 
Berlin: Mayer A Mailer. 1 M. 80 Pi. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.” 

Am Hof, Davos Plata, Switzerland: 

Sept. 27, 1886 . 

There is an outcry in some quarters against 
Captain Burton’s translation of the Arabian 
Nights. Only one volume of that work has 
reached me, and I have not as yet read the 
whole of it. Of the translator’s notes I will 
not speak, the present sample being clearly 
insufficient to judge by; but I wish to record a 
protest against the hypocrisy which condemns 
his text. When we invite our youth to read an 
unexpurgated Bible (in Hebrew and Greek, or 
in the authorised version), an unexpurgated 
Aristophanes, an unexpurgated Juvenal, an 
unexpurgated Boccaccio, an unexpurgated 
RaBelais, an unexpurgated collection of Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists, including Shakspere, and 
an unexpurgated Plato (in Greek or in Prof. 
Jowett’s English version), it is surely incon¬ 
sistent to exclude the unexpurgated Arabian 
Nights, whether in the original or in any 
English version, from the studies of a nation 
who rule India and administer Egypt. 

The qualities of Capt. Burton’s translation 
are similar to those of his previous literary 
works, and the defects of those qualities are also 
similar. Commanding a vast and miscellaneous 
vocabulary, he takes such pleasure in the use of 
it that sometimes he transgresses the unwritten 
laws ofartistio harmony. Prom the point of 
view of language, I hold that he is too eager to 
seize the mot propre of his author, and to render 
that by any equivalent which comes to hand 
from field or fallow, waste or warren, hill or 
hedgerow, in our vernacular. Therefore, as I 
think , we find some coarse passages of the 
Arabian Night* rendered with unnecessary 
crudity, and some poetic passages marred by 
archaisms or provincialisms. But I am at a loss 
to perceive how Burton’s method of translation 
should be less applicable to the Arabian Nights 
than to the Lusiad. So far as I can judge, it 
is better suited to the naxveti combined with 
stylistic subtlety of the former than to the 
smooth humanistic elegances of the latter. 


London : Sept. 23,1885. 

The mention in the Academy of last week 
of the “Discovery of a Saxon Church at 
Deerhurst” recalls my attention to the ancient 
site called “Clovesho,” which is still un¬ 
identified. I do not propose to go into this 
intricate subject at any length, but just to 
summarise the chief points. The ohief compli¬ 
cation arises from the mention of “ West¬ 
minster.” Why are two Hundreds of Glou¬ 
cestershire called by this name ? There appear 
to have been oounols held at Clovesho in 742, 
747, 803, 804, 824, 825; all in connection with 
Mercia. This latter intrusive monarchy in¬ 
cluded many of the surviving Celtic dynasties 
who dung to the pre-Augustine forms of 
Christianity, and the contemporary Archbishops 
of Canterbury suffered from their aggression. 
Feeling resistanoe to he hopeless, they sought 
to conciliate; hence these councils. The name 
varies, as Clofeshoo, Clofesho, Clofeshoas, 
Clofeshos, Clofeshonm, Clofeshoh, Clobesham; 
the earliest form of 742 is simply “ apud 
Clouesho," but ever after the identification is 
“in a cloud”; it becomes “loco qui dicitur 
Clofeshoas,” “looo celeberimo qui nuncupatur 
Clofeshoas,” “ locum quinominatur Clouesho,” 
“loco celebri qui vocatur Clofeshoas,” “in 
oelebri loco qui vocatur Clofeshoas, ” “on theere 
meran stows the mon hateth Clofeshoas,” 
“ quae nominatur aet Clofeshonm.” No scribe 
is able to fix it exactly, all follow some pre¬ 
ceding formula. 

The subject opens, in 673, with the statement 
of Beda (Ecc. Hist., Book IV., chap, v.), 
that, at Archbishop Theodore’s synod, held on 
September 24 of that year, at Hertford, the 
seventh clause agreed to appointed an annual 
synod to be held henceforth at the place called 
Clofcshoch ; but we have no account of any actual 
meeting there till 742, as above. The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, anno 742, records, “ This 
year a great synod was held at Cloveshou, and 
there was Ethelbald, Sing of the Mercians, 
and Archbishop Cuthbert,” &c. Then we have 
sundry cartularies, and opinion varies as to the 
real locality; one distinguished authority writes 
“ Clovesho, a now forgotten place in the Mer¬ 
cian Kingdom, probably near London ! ” Mr. 
Kemble writes, “ Clovesho is not fully defined 
as to locality ”; elsewhere he suggests, “per¬ 
haps near Tewkesbury in tho Hundred of 
Westminster, co, Gloucester.” Others propose 


“ near Abingdon,” probably thinking of 
Sinodun Hill or Wittenham Clump; others 
refer to Cliff at Hoo, near Bochester, in Kent. 
One enthusiastic writer, in a paper called 
“London Episodes,” and printed in the Anti¬ 
quary (I have no name or reference), seeks to 
identify Clovesho with the city of Westminster 
itself. 

Among topographical names that crop np in 
the documents printed by Kemble we find 
Beccanforda, Celtanhomme, Deerhurst, as 
above (I modernise the spellings), Todenham, 
Coaley, Bromsgrove, Feckenham, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Stoke, Berkeley, Westbury, Bishop- 
stoke, “ 43 manontium at Westmynster.” These 
are for the most part Gloucestershire names; 
but the difficulty is, when and why were two 
Hundreds of this county named Westminster ? 
Was there any local cathedral so named ? 

Deerhurst, where this late Saxon chapel crops 
up, is partly in Tewkesbury Hundred, partly 
in Lower Westminster Hundred. Taken there¬ 
with, the mention of Cheltenham leads me to 
identify the seat of the Clovesho councils at 
Bishops Cleeve, the Stoke being Stoke-Orohard 
in that parish. 

The first mention of Clovesho is in 673, and 
the only foundation I can trace so early is 
Lichfield, in 656, but Repton should be eariier; 
the present dedication is to St. Wistan; can his 
name, later on, have led to the manufacture of 
a Wistaminster P I feel certain that the site of 
Clovesho was in Gloucestershire, for the 
Mercians were masters of the situation, and 
any conciliatory attempts must consult their 
convenience; so I propose to identify Clovesho 
with Bishops Cleeve, which is a hundred and a 

S arish in itself, intermediary between the two 
ivided Westminster hundreds. Cleeve or Cliff 
is Clove, Clof, by general consent; and the 
terminal ho or how is a hill. Here the site helps 
ns, for is not Cleeve Cloud a towering height, 
with an old Saxon camp on its summit P The 
Mercian monarch would be safe in his earth¬ 
works, the bishops finding ample accommoda¬ 
tion in the numerous hamlets of Bishops Cleeve 
parish. The difficulty as to Westminster awaits 
solution. A. Hall. 


THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

The Warden's House, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital: 

Sept. 28,1886. 

It may be doubted whether any editio princeps 
of a text can be found which is free from errors; 
and anyone who has examined the original 
MSS. from which the transcript of the ancient 
laws of Ireland was made, must, I think, feel 
that the printed text and translation are a 
labour deserving admiration and gratitude, 
which, in spite of faults, will yet be of material 
assistance to the scholars who may prepare 
later editions. 

That a new edition of the volumes already 
published is needed is demonstrated by the 
examples given by Mr. Stokes. The proportion 
of mistakes is perhaps less in the earlier part of 
the work, but it is easy to find them even there. 
In the second line of the text (i. 2) the preposi¬ 
tion i is omitted before samradh, which is of 
importance to the sense. The MS. reads “ Locc 
don laidse Teamuir ocus loc do seanchus hi i sam¬ 
radh ocus i fogmur," “The place of this poem 
Tara, and the place of the Seanchus it (i.e., 
Tara) in summer and in autumn.” In the same 
line the next noun is erroneously transcribed, 
and in 1. 6 the possessive pronoun a before 
tesaidecht, which the context leads one to expect, 
is omitted in the printed text, but present in the 
MS. In 1. 105 of the large print (p. 10) the 
printed text reads as a verse, 

“ Cock mat ina einaii,” 

and translates mao “ man ”; but in the MS. 
there is only 

“ Oath iixa tinaid." 

(The a of ina is rather near the e of einaii, so 
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that on a hasty glance it looks like mac ; hence, 
no doubt, the error. 

It was in 1783 that Burke first suggested 
the publication of a text and translation of 
these ancient laws, and an interval of eighty- 
two years elapsed before the first volume of the 
present text appeared. It is in the hope of 
helping to prevent so long a delay before the 
publication of an edition in accordance with the 
requirements of modem scholarship, such as 
that now proposed by Mr. 8tokes, that I have 
ventured to add anything to the conclusive 
proofs he has given in his letter of the need for 
such a new edition. Norman Moore. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THB BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 

Glasgow: Sept. 38,1885. 

In Prof. Pearson’s article on the above sub¬ 
ject there are two or three obiter dicta regarding 
matters of fact which I think open to remark. 
He says: 

“ ' Die Sprache [of the pre-Lutheran versions] ist 
unbeholfen echwerfiillig und weder genau im Sinn 
noch treffend im Ausdruck ’ (so Goedeke !). This 
was met by the proof that their language was a 
perfect mine of folk-expression, homely and true; 
nay, further, it was shown that Luther, so far 
from translating from the original Greek, had, in 
the New Testament, to a great extent merely 
modernised the old German Vulgate. The Sep¬ 
tember BibleTNew Testament ?] was only a natural 
growth out of the version of the Codex Teplensis 
of the fourteenth century.” 

Respectable German Protestant theologians 
are not satisfied with the proof referred to by 
Prof. Pearson of the excellence of the current 
pre-Lutheran German version; nor are the 
statements contained in Prof. Pearson’s sen¬ 
tences which follow the quotation from Goedeke 
held by German Protestant theologians to have 
been proved. Dr. Riehm, for example, a 
a theological protestor at Halle, and a member 
of -the committee that has just revised Luther’s 
version, in a pamphlet issued last year, virtually 
repeats Goedeke’s statement, and he supports 
his opinion by examples. He admits, however, 
that the version of the Codex Teplensis is, in 
particular points, superior to Luther’s; more¬ 
over, that it is quite as good as the translations 
into German of the other classical authors 
made at the same time, although, in his 
opinion, that is clearly not saying much. If, 
therefore, Luther had done no more than 
modernise the version of the Codex Teplensis 
into the vernacular of his own day, he would 
surely have merited the praise of having done 
a piece of good and laborious work. But was 
“the September New Testament” only a 
natural growth out of the version of the 
Codex Teplensis? It is certain that Luther’s 
contemporary opponents did not think so. 
They thought Luther’s version a new book, 
and it was charged against him that he 
had abandoned the approved old text of the 
Christian Church.” Rinser claimed to have 
discovered in Luther’s translation no fewer 
than 1,400 “heretical errors and lies,” besides 
1,000 places in which Luther had erred in his 
renderings of the tenses (Herzog’s Encyclopedic, 
new edition, article “ Emser ’’). Then, why 
should Luther not have translated from the 
Greek ? He undoubtedly knew that language. 
He seems to have been late in giving it serious 
attention, and probably he did not do so till 
after he took the doctorate in theology in 1512. 
Still, his translation of the New Testament 
was not begun till nine years after that date ; 
and, whatever text he employed in lecturing 
to his students on the New Testament at 
Wittenberg previous to the year 1516, he had 
that year put at his disposal Erasmus’s (the first 
publuhedj edition of the Greek New Testament, 
and even in 1519 the much improved test of 


Erasmus’s second edition. No doubt he would 
also utilise the Vulgate in the work of transla¬ 
tion ; but the majority of Emser’s “ errors and 
lies,” while deviations from the Vulgate, are 
known to be correct translations of the original 
text (Riehm, Luther ait Bibeliiberietzer, p. 9). 
Riehm, therefore, and the writer of the very 
elaborate article “ Deutsche Bibeliibersetz- 
ungen ” in Herzog’s Encydopiiedie, seem to have 
good ground for their statements that Luther 
translated from the original Greek. 

Further, Luther left Wartburg for Witten¬ 
berg on March 7, 1522, with his translation 
finished. It was not published till the end of 
September in the same year; and in the interval 
between March and September it is a well- 
known fact that Luther and Melanchthon went 
over the work together critically. Melanch¬ 
thon was the professor of Greek at Wittenberg, 
and, in the opinion of Reuchlin, the best 
Grecian of bis time next to Erasmus, so 
that there is great probability that the 
results of the very best Greek scholarship of 
the day were to be found in Luther’s New 
Testament. As to “the great Luther not 
owing* any assistance to the work of some 
laborious German monk,” it is well known 
that Luther was glad of assistance from any 
quarter—from friend or foe—that would enable 
him to improve his translation, and it is also a 
fact that in his later editions he accepted some 
of the suggested corrections of his critic and 
opponent Emser. Further, Prof. Riehm admits 
the Codex Teplensis to be the work of Matthias 
(Martin ?) von Beheim, a monk of Halle; so 
that whatever assistance in his work Luther 
can be shown to have derived from the version 
of this Codex, Prof. Riehm will be quitg willing 
to allow he has derived from the work of a 
“ laborious German monk." 

John Hutchison. 


“THE TOWER OF GLASS.” 

London, Sept. 38,18S6. 

The mythology of the Tower of Glass is, no 
doubt, a shadowy subject. But is not the ice, 
which Mr. Hall offers us as a substitute for the 
original material of the tower, somewhat less 
solid and more readily dissolved? His view 
cannot, I think, be accepted, for this reason. 
The adventurous voyagers who first came into 
contact with icebergs must have been inhabi¬ 
tants of a climate sufficiently northern to have 
made them perfectly familiar with ice, and 
therefore incapable of mistaking it for any other 
substance. 

Mr. Hall’s expressions—“ chill communicated 
to the sailors ” and others—seem to show that he 
relies on certain details of the poem to support 
his theory; but these, I need hardly observe, 
do not belong to the legend except in its most 
recent form. Ormond Hoban. 


MACKLIN’S “ LOVE X LA MODE.” 

Felsted: Sept. 38,1886. 

Mr. Gosse, in a note to his edition of Gray 
(vol. iii., p. 28), says that Macklin’s faroe of 
“Love A la Mode,” acted in 1760, was never 
printed. Has anyone pointed out that this 
farce was published by subscription in 1793, 
together with “ The Man of the World” ? The 
play is well worth reprinting. 

J. Sargeaunt. 


SCIENCE. 

Geology of the Comstock Lode and the Washoe 
District. By George F. Becker. (Wash¬ 
ington : Government Printing Office.) 
Although the Comstock lode and the sur¬ 
rounding country have frequently been studied 
by mining engineers, and even by geological 
explorers, it has been reserved for Mr. Becker, 


as an officer of the Geological Survey of the 
United States, to describe the rocks of this 
region with that fulness of detail which is 
exacted by the requirements of modern 
science. When Baron Ferdinand von Richt¬ 
hofen, some twenty years ago, drew up his 
famous Report on the Comstock Lode, the' 
workings were comparatively shallow, and the 
facilities of observation consequently far in¬ 
ferior to those offered at the present day. 
Now, indeed, the workings on this lode may 
be reckoned among the very deepest in the 
world; but in those days they had hardly 
reached to one-sixth of their present depth. 
Moreover, the movement of geology has been 
swift during these last twenty years, so that 
much that was written in 1865, especially on 
points of petrology, needs by this time more 
or less modification. It is in the minute 
description of the rocks associated with the 
Comstock ore-deposits that Mr. Becker so 
markedly outruns his predecessors. 

The petrological researches of Mr. Becker 
and his colleagues seem to have been con¬ 
ducted on a scale worthy of the great survey 
of the United States, under whose authority 
the present volume is published. Between 
two and three thousand specimens of rook 
were collected; appliances for cutting and 
grinding these specimens were carried into 
the field; sections were cut day after day, 
and altogether about five hundred microscopic 
slides were prepared and examined. As a 
consequence of this searching study, the 
petrological portion of Mr. Becker’s mono¬ 
graph is peculiarly important. It occupies 
indeed considerably more than one-fourth of 
the entire volume. In his descriptions of 
the rocks, microscopic notes are, of course, 
rained down upon the reader thick and fast, 
and these notes are illustrated by plates of 
singular fidelity and beauty. As the petrolo- 
gist studies these chromolithographs, he is 
almost cheated into the belief that he has got 
the actual sections between crossed Nicola, 
and is apt to find himself unconsciously 
rotating the book, expecting every moment 
that some change of tint will sweep across 
the field. 

Some of the most valuable microscopic 
work of Mr. Becker has been directed to 
the study of that troublesome rock called 
“propylite.” Richthofen, who was responsible 
for introducing the term, regarded the rock as 
a volcanic product of tertiary age, closely 
resembling certain dioritic rocks of far higher 
antiquity. Great importance was claimed for 
propylite, on the ground that it enclosed 
some of the largest and most productive 
silver lodes in the world. In Nevada, in 
Mexico, in the Carpathians, and elsewhere, 
the occurrence of propylite seemed in some 
way connected with the birth of the richest 
silver ores. From time to time, however, 
doubt has been cast upon its right to rank as 
an independent species; and now Mr. Becker, 
after an elaborate study of the subject, gives 
an unqualified denial to its individuality—so 
far, at least, as the propylite of Nevada is 
concerned. He shows that the name has 
been there applied to a diversity of eruptive 
rocks, having but little in common except a 
greenish colour, due to decomposition and 
consequent formation of chloritic minerals. 
But 1,when a familiar rock sufEers such a 
change as this, it hardly needs a new name. 
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It is by no means necessary to re-cbristen a 
man because his hair has turned grey. The 
term “ propylite ” is therefore doomed to die 
out in America; nor has it much chance of sur¬ 
vival in Europe, for certain continental petro- 
logists, after studying the European types, have 
lately called attention to the very insecure 
base on which the species rests. If it had a 
chance of living anywhere, it was in the 
"Washoe district; but now that Mr. Becker’s 
report has been issued, we believe the death- 
knell of propylite has been sounded. 

One of the most curious circumstances con¬ 
nected with mining on the Comstock lode is 
the unusually elevated temperature which 
prevails in the deep workings. A few years 
ago Prof. Church, of Ohio, startled geologists 
by boldly suggesting that this heat is due to 
the decomposition of felspar in the neighbour¬ 
ing rocks. These rocks are rich in fel¬ 
spar, which according to this authority, 
degenerates into kaolin or china-clay, and the 
process of “ kaolinisation ” is assumed to be a 
sufficient source of heat. But no sooner had 
these views been enunciated by Prof. Church 
than they were controverted in this country 
by Mr. J. A. Phillips, who showed the utter 
inadequacy of chemical action—be it the 
oxidation of pyrites or the kaolinisation of 
felspar—to account for the thermal phen¬ 
omena in question. In order to examine the 
subject with quantitative exactitude, Dr. 
Barus, the physicist attached to the TT.S. 
Geological Survey, has carried out an 
elaborate series of experiments on the altera¬ 
tion of felspar, the details of which are pub¬ 
lished in this report. These experiments have 
led Mr. Becker to reject the kaolin hypothesis; 
and, striking in with the views of Mr. Phillips, 
he regards the thermal waters as represent¬ 
ing a legacy of former vuleanicity—the 
lingering relics of solfataric action. 

Another physical investigation entrusted to 
Dr. Barus related to the electric phenomena 
of the Comstock lode. Experiments made 
many years ago in this country by Mr. R. W. 
Fox and Mr. Robert Hunt, and subsequently 
in Germany by Reich and Von Strombeck, 
led to some interesting results, which deserved 
to be followed up. It was well, therefore, 
that Dr. Barus should undertake an electrical 
survey of some of the ore-bearing ground in 
Nevada. But he appears to have laboured 
under serious disadvantages; and, though 
electrical currents were detected, the results 
were not of such a character as to add largely 
to our knowledge of the subject. It has been 
supposed that, by the careful study of the 
electric activity of ore-deposits, the prospector 
might obtain a new guide to their discovery 
in unknown districts; but we fancy from Dr. 
Barus’s researches that wo are not likely just 
yet to invent anything like an electric 
divining rod. 

In discussing how the gold and silver got 
into the Comstock lode, Mr. Becker inclines 
to,wards Prof. Sandberger’s views, according 
to which the metallic minerals of such veins 
are derived from the surrounding rocks. It 
has been shown that mica, augite, and other 
common rock-forming silicates, contain minute 
quantities of the heavy metals, and hence Mr. 
Becker was led to search for gold and silver 
in the rocks of the Comstock country. These 
rocks are mainly diabase and diorite, and by 
careful analysis the precious metals were 


detected in both, but notably in the diabase. 
Further investigation showed that, although 
both the augite and the plagiodase of the 
diabase contained these metals, the former was 
richer than the latter. After a carefal survey 
of the subject, Mr. Beoker is led to the con¬ 
clusion that the silver, and probably the gold, 
of the Comstock lode must have been mainly 
derived by ohemical agencies operating for 
untold ages upon the augite of the older 
diabase. The yield of the Comstock lode has 
been so vast that the money markets of the 
world have been seriously disturbed. And 
yet this mass of bullion has probably been 
derived from the common bisilicates in the 
neighbouring rocks! Verily it needs a firm 
faith in the value of accumulated trifles to 
believe that a mineral like augite, popularly 
called “ non-metallic,” and reputed to have 
little or no economic value, may nevertheless 
represent a potential mine of gold and silver. 

F. W. Rudlbb. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

A Simplified Grammar of the Pdli Language. 
By E. Midler. (Trubner.) Dr. Eduard Muller’s 
Pali Grammar is the first attempt of the kind 
in the English language, and preserves a useful 
record of what has been written on the subjeot 
in various learned journals since the publication 
of Kuhn’s Beitriige zur Pali Grammatik. As it 
appears as one of a series of “ Simplified 
Grammars,” one would suppose it would have 
either been especially adapted for the use of 
beginners in the study of Pali, or be a 
thoroughly digested and newly thought-out 
arrangement of the already known material. 
This is not the case. Nearly half the little 
book is occupied with an elaborate and interest¬ 
ing discussion of the etymology of Pali words, 
much more suitable for a philological journal, 
or for a large and complete treatise, than for 
a small simplified grammar. And when the 
paradigms of nominal and verbal inflexion are 
reached, they are given without any attempt 
to re-arrange well-known facts according to 
a scientific system. There are, however, added 
to the old lists of forms a number of useful 
notes on rare or exceptional formations. The 
work is, indeed, based throughout ou careful 
collectanea, extending over the whole matter 
contained in our printed texts. It is a pity 
that the proofs have been so negligently cor¬ 
rected. It is especially important in a grammar, 
where words appear isolated from their con¬ 
texts, and where so much turns on single 
letters, that spelling mistakes should be avoided. 
It is also a pity that syntax, so rich in Pali, 
is not dealt with. To make up for this as far 
as possible, a Jataka is given at the end of the 
book, with a translation and grammatical 
analysis for the help of students. Oddly 
enough, there are several errors in the syn¬ 
tactical interpretation of this easy story (besides 
a couple of misprints). On the whole, the 
little work is scarcely worthy of Dr. Muller’s 
real knowledge of the subject and accurate 
scientific training; but it is, nevertheless, the 
best book on Pali Grammar now obtainable in 
any European language. In a second edition 
the proofs should be carefully revised, the 
etymological introduction and appended Jataka 
story should be replaced by a detailed examina¬ 
tion of Pali syntax, and the inflexions (especially 
the verbal ones) should be properly arranged. 

Prdtimokaha Sutra, ou le Traitd d’Emancipa¬ 
tion selon la Version Tibetaine, avec notes et 
extraits du Dulva (Vinaya). Translated by 
W. WoodvilleBockhill. (Paris: Leroux.) The 
learned author has already proved his sound 
knowledge of Tibetan and Buddhist phraseo¬ 


logy by his valuable translation of the Udina- 
varga from the huge collection the Bkah-hgyur, 
a copy of which, as well as one of the Betan- 
hgyur, exists in the valuable library of the 
India Office. In his Introduction Mr. Book 
hill insists upon the importance for Budd¬ 
hist researches, not only of the many texts 
contained in the Tibetan collections, but also 
of the numerous commentaries giving consider¬ 
able information on the questions of discipline 
and theology which cannot be found in the 
Sanskrit or in the Pali books. 

“ These commentaries by the fathers of the Budd¬ 
hist Church—Atjvaghosha, Vaeubandhu, N&gar- 
juna, tec. — cannot be found elsewhere than in the 
Tibetan Bstan-hgyur ; when their remarks have 
been studied, it will be possible to conceive Budd¬ 
hism as its own doctors have understood it, and 
great surprise will be caused by the deep dis¬ 
crepancies existing between their views and the 
speculations (more or less justified) of our European 
scholars” (p. 8). 

The second part of Dr. J. W. Bedhouse’s 
Turkish-English Lexicon (of which Part I. was 
reviewed in the Academy for March 21) has 
now been issued, and is distinguished by the 
same fullness and accuracy which we described 
as characterising the former portion. It brings 
the work down to the end of S&, the fifth 
letter of the Turkish alphabet. Among the 
entries that appear for the first time in this 
dictionary will be found many nautical terms, 
borrowed for the most part from the Italian, 
and several titles and dignities belonging to the 
old Ottoman Court of the days ere the reform¬ 
ing hand of Sultan Mahmud II. had remodelled 
every institution in the empire. In the article 
referred to above, ' we drew attention to 
the inconvenience occasioned by the absence 
of any dictionary devoted to the modem 
Turkish of the newspapers and the living 
authors. This want has now been supplied. 
An Ottoman scholar, Sami Bey, author of a 
French-Turkish dictionary for the use of Turks, 
has just published a Turkish-French lexicon 
expressly designed to assist Europeans in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Ottoman language 
of the present day. Although the Bey’s work 
professes to be complete, we have noticed a few 
rather serious omissions, such as that of the 
very common expression began etmek, “ to tell,” 
or “explain.” The modem use of i'tibaren, in 
the sense of “ starting from,” “ beginning at,” 
should not have been left out. It is given in no 
dictionary, and is apt to puzzle the student who 
has not a teacher. Notwithstanding one or 
two trifling shortcomings, Sana Bey’s carefully 
prepared volume is of great value, and, being 
the only work of the kind in existence, is 
indispensable to all who desire to become 
acquainted with the Turkish language as at 
present spoken and written. It is gratifying 
to learn that, in recognition of the services 
rendered to his country by his lexicographic 
labours, the accomplished and industrious 
author has been decorated by the Sultan. 

Notes on Aryan and Dravidian Philology. By 
M. Seshagiri Sastri, M.A., Superintendent of 
Vernacular Studies, Presidency College, Madras. 
Vol. I. Here is a book written by a native 
scholar, whose knowledge is most extensive. 
He knows Mahratti, Hindustani, Bengali and 
Uriya; Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malaya- 
lain. He has studied Greek and Latin, is 
evidently a very fair Sanskrit scholar, and 
writes English extremely well. What excel¬ 
lent work might be done by a man so well 
qualified! and yet, from want of proper 
guidance, the book whioh he has produced is 
useless—ought, in fact, never to have been 
published. A scholar who can tell us that 
sAna in Sanskrit means the sun, and is the 
same word as the Latin luna, the moon, and 
who discovers similar transitions of t into l, in 
svar = Olympos, svaira = liber, simha = leo, is 
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judged, whatever else he may write. Com¬ 
parative philology is a dangerous subject even 
at home, where it has been tamed by phonetic 
laws, and has to show a certain respect for 
historical facts. What it can become if allowed 
to run wild may be seen in Mr. Seshagiri 
Sastri’s book. However, there is no reason 
why this young native student might not in 
time produce some excellent work. He has 
amassed a large stock in trade. He must now 
learn how to use it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PALATIAL “IMBRECTON.” 

London: Sept. IS, 1685. 

The five Galatian words handed down to us 
by Hesyehius have all, save one, been explained. 
They are: 

0apSot • hoitol raph raAaraiy. 
fcdpvoy • T7]y adArtyya. ToAdrai. 

Anotffperra f) Kryoi/apara • fI5o, KaTatppdicTOU. ToAdra*. 

Atiyri • plrpcv ti ydAuTOi (kg. ToAdrai). 

frrpLToy • rb tiovlov ffipfuf i«, t ToAiItw i uPp t kt iv 

tpatnr. 

Here Moriz Schmidt has explained turpnoy 
as the Latin intritum (something crumbled 
or broken into a liquid). But he has not 
attempted the corrupt btorlou or the Galatian 
ilippturiv. Prof. Windisch, of Leipzig, corrects 
iiovtov into Si’ otvou, and connects IpBptKrly (better 
imbrecton, from in-breg-to-n) with the Greek 
ip.0pix», fipix"i with which Curtius (G. C., 
No. 166 b ) placed the Latin ( v)rigare , Gothic 
(v)rign (“ rain ”). Imbrecton would, thus mean 
“ a wine-sop,” ‘ 1 a bit of bread soaked in wine.” 
If we merely regard the consonants, it might 
be as properly referred to the root bhrag, 
whence Latin fra-n-go, or the root bhric, whence 
Latin frico ; hut I know of no instance in 
which Gaulish e corresponds with Latin o or t. 

St. Paul’s omission (so culpable from the 
philological point of view) to have his epistle 
to the Galatians translated into their mother- 
tongue gives these linguistic Aftywa an interest 
and value which they would not otherwise 
possess. 

Another word in Hesychins has been recog¬ 
nised by Prof. Fiok, of Gottingen, os almost 
certainly Celtic. It occurs in the gloss SS»« • 
lribts- wtoi St Atj#«. Here 4t« betrays its 
Celticity by the loss of the initial p. 

Whitley Stokes. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL 
ANNO DNCEMENTS. 

The following volumes are in preparation for 
Triibner’s “Oriental Series" :—Veil. III. of A 
Comprehensive Commentary to the Qur&n, by 
the Rev. E. M. Wherry; two volumes of Mis¬ 
cellaneous Essays on Subjects connected with 
the Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, reprinted from Dairy mple's Oriental 
Repertory, Asiatick Researches, and the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, edited by Dr. 
Rost; The Mdnava-Dharma-Castra, or Code of 
Manu; the Sanskrit Text, with Critical Notes, 
edited by Prof. Jolly, of Wurzburg; The Satakas 
of Bhartrihari, translated from the Sanskrit by 
the Rev. B. Hale Wortham; The Tdrikhu-l 
Hind of AbH Rih&n al Btruni, translated from 
the Arabic by Prof. Saohau, of Berlin ; Essays 
on the Intercourse of the Chinese with Western 
Countries in the Middle Ages, by Dr. E. 
Breitscbneider; The Life of Iliuen Tsiang, by 
the Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, with a 
Preface containing an account of the Works of 
I-tsing, by Prof. Beal; The Niti Literature of 
Burma, by Mr. James Gray. 

The next volume in the series of “ Inter¬ 
national Numismata Oriental's, ” will be The 
Coins of Southern India, by Sir Walter Elliot, 
the publication of which has been delayed by 
the partial blindness of the author. 


We are also promised the first volume of the 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of Southern 
India, dealing with the Amaravati and Jagay- 
yapeta Buddhist Stupas, and containing 
numerous callotype illustrations, facsimiles of 
inscriptions, &c. The descriptive and ex¬ 
planatory text has been written by Dr. James 
Burgess; while Prof. Biihler, of Vienna, has 
supplied transcriptions, translations, and eluci¬ 
dations of the Dhauli and Jaugada inscriptions 
of Asoka. 

The other Oriental announcements of Messrs. 
Trubner include The Centenary Review of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, from 1784 to 1883, in 
three parts. The first part, tracing the history 
of the Society, is written by Raja Rajendralala 
Mitra; the second, treating of archaeology, 
history, and literature, by Dr. A. F. R. 
Hoernle; and the third, treating of natural 
science, by Babu P. N. Bose; Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, with introduction, com¬ 
mentary, map of India according to Ptolemy, 
and a copious index, by Mr. J. W. McCrindlo; 
The Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Derivations 
of the Sanskrit Language, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, being a supplement to the author’s 
Sanskrit Grammar; Behar Peasant Life, being a 
discursive catalogue of the surroundings of the 
people of that province, by Mr. G. A. Grierson, 
with many illustrations from photographs taken 
by the author; The KurrcU of Tiruvmlavar, by 
the Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, consisting of text, 
translation, introduction, notes, lexicon, and 
concordance; The Buried Cities of Ceylon; a 
Guide-book to Anuradhapura and Pollonarua, 
by Mr. S. M. Burrows; a reprint of Father 
Sangermano’s Description of the Burmese Em¬ 
pire, chiefly from native documents, whioh was 
compiled at the end of the last century and first 
published in 1833 ; an Essay on the Sources and 
Development of Burmese Law, from the first 
introduction of Indian law to the British occu¬ 
pation of Pegu, by Dr. E. Forohhamer. 

In this connexion we may also mention The 
Literature of Egypt and the Sudan, in two 
volumes, by Prince Ibrahim Hilmy; Volume 
III. of Mr. Fornander’s Account of the Polynesian 
Race, containing a comparative vocabulary of 
the Polynesian and Indo-European languages; 
a Dictionary of the Kongo Language, in two 
parts, English-Kongo ana Kongo-English, by 
the Rev. W. Holman Bentley, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Mr. R. N. Oust; and a Grammar of 
the Kongo Language, with an appendix of 
proverbs, tales, &c., by the same author. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Five courses of six lectures each, in con¬ 
nexion with the Gilchrist fund, will be delivered, 
during the months of October and November, 
in five towns of Lancashire and five towns of 
Scotland. The lecturers are Prof. R. 8. Ball, 
the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, Prof. W. 0. William¬ 
son, Dr. Andrew Wilson, and Mr. W. Lant 
Carpenter. The lectures, which will be abun¬ 
dantly illustrated with the oxyhydrogen light, 
are intended for working men, and the price of 
admission is one penny. 

Theke has lately issued from the University 
Press at Cambridge a valuable series of reports 
on geological classification and nomenclature. 
The reports have been drawn up under the 
editorship of Prof. T. McK. Hughes, for the 
International Geological Congress, which has 
been meeting during the past week in Berlin. 
The reports on each of the larger groups of 
stratified rocks have been intrusted to spe¬ 
cialists ; and thus authentic information is 
assured, while the latest opinions are presented, 
and in some cases original suggestions are 
made. Mr. H. B. Woodward, for instance, 
proposes to unite the deposits of the Neolithic, 
Bronze, and Iron ages in one group, to be 


called the Mesanthropio group; while the 
underlying Pleistooene beds would then be 
termed Palaeanthropic, and the recent deposits 
Cat nanthropic. 

Messrs. Trubner & Co. will publish imme¬ 
diately The History of Cholera in India, from 
1862 to 1881, by Dr. Bellew, now sanitary 
commissioner of the Punjab, who is well known 
for his works on Afghanistan and Kashmir. 
The aim of the book is to give a descriptive and 
statistical account of the disease, derived from 
official reports, so as to illustrate the relation 
between cholera activity and climatic con¬ 
ditions, together with some original observations 
on the causes and nature of cholera. It will 
consist of 840 pages, with maps, diagrams, &c. 

The same publishers also announoe Flowering 
Plants and Ferns of the Riviera, drawn and 
described by C. Bicknell, with 82 full-page 
chromo-lithograph plates, containing illustra¬ 
tions of more than 350 specimens. 

Among Messrs. Macmillan’s forthcoming 
publications will be a translation of M. 
Guillemin’s illustrated work on Electricity and 
Magnetism, edited by Prof. Sylvanus Thompson ; 
the fourth volume of Sir H. E. Roscoe and 
Prof. Sohorlemmer's Treatise on Chemistry; 
The Elements of Thermal Chemistry, by Mr. M. 
M. Pattison Muir; the second part of Prof. 
Ziegler’s Text-book of Pathological Anatomy, 
translated by Dr. Donald Macalister; and a 
revised edition of Dr. Flower’s Introduction to 
the Osteology of the Mammalia. 

Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co. will publish 
immediately an English translation of M. Elista 
Reclus’s The Earth : a Descriptive History of 
the Physical Phenomena of the Life of our 
Globe. The volume is edited by Prof. A. H. 
Keane, and illustrated with 24 coloured maps 
and nearly 250 engravings. It will shortly be 
followed by a translation of the same author’s 
The Ocean and the Atmosphere. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, have 
in preparation the following works: The 
Elements of Chemistry: Descriptive and Quali¬ 
tative, by James H. Shepard; Outlines of 
Geology, by Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler : and four 
volumes of a series entitled “ Guides for Science 
Teaching,” by Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, viz., Insects 
— Grasshopper; Fishes and Frogs — Yellow 
Perch, Common Frog, and Toad; Reptiles and 
Birds —Alligators and Turtles, and Pigeons; 
and Mammals —Domestic Rat. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


The task of bringing out a new edition of 
the late H. A. J. Munro’s Lucretius has been 
entrusted to Mr. James Duff, one of the 
younger fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Prof. S. Beal will lecture at University 
College, London, on Tuesday and Thursday, 
October 6 and 8, at 3 o’clock p.m., on “The 
Origines of Northern Buddhism, and the 
Jatakas.” 


On a cup recently found at Orvieto are the 
outlines of the sun and moon, and beside them 
the words erus and lusxnei. In these words 
Prof. Sophus Bugge, of Christiania, recognises 
the Etruscan names for the two most important 
heavenly bodies. Lusxnei is for Luxsnei, cog¬ 
nate with Latin lAna, losna, from m louxna = 


Zend raokhshna. Old High German liehsen 
(lucid). Erus corresponds, he thinks, with the 
Italic stem aisu, esu, “ god ” (whence Umbrian 
esono- “ sacer,” “ divinus,” Volscian esaristrom), 
and denotes the sun-god as the god ear’ 
Cognate words in Etruscan itself are abrol 
(where the ending is Grecised), “ gods ”; drop, 
“god”; eisne and esari, “priests”; and 
Aiseras (gen.), the name of a goddess. But 
have we r in erus and the oognate 
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Umbrian ereclum (a small altar), and a in abrol, 
esono ? Because, thinks Prof. Bugge, the lan¬ 
guages of Italy, like Greek and Sanskrit, had 
once a shifting accentuation. Intervocalic « is 
preserved after an accented vowel; but where, 
owing to a shift of accent, the preceding vowel 
is toneless, the s becomes z and later r. Thus, 
in Latin naaua represents a prehistoric nasoa, 
but ndrea a prehistoric ndsiia. So quaeso points 
to a prehistoric qudiao, but quaerere to a pre¬ 
historic quaistse, aocented like the Sanskrit 
infinitives dohdac, fobhdae. (The r in -ere from 
-fee may be due to the analogy of other in¬ 
finitives in which the root is accented, as in 
Sanskrit bhdraae.) The difference between 
the German hoae and the English hare, be¬ 
tween kieaen and er-koren, may be explained 
in like manner. The Etruscan crus accordingly 
represents a primaeval aiada, with which the 
Gaulish Ecus is phonetically identical. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoad&nie des 
Inscriptions a letter was read from M. 
Aymonier, dated Quinhon, July 21. Despite 
the disturbances in Annam, M. Aymonier has 
been able to visit several provinces and bring 
back a number of new inscriptions. Some of 
these are Sanskrit, including one that is Bud¬ 
dhist. The others belong to the Chains, a race 
that preceded the Annamites on the eastern 
coast of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

One of the forthcoming volumes in “ Bohn’s 
library ” will be a new translation of Seneca’s 
Be Beruficiia, by Mr. A. Stewart. 

A. revised and augmented edition of Mr. 
Whitley Stokes's essay on “ Celtic Declension, ” 
which has recently been printed by the London 
Philological Society, will appear in the next 
number of Prof. Bezzenberger’s Beitraege ztir 
Kunde der indogermaniachen Sjrrachen. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, announce 
a Sanskrit Primer, with Exercises and Vocabu¬ 
laries, by Dr. E. D. Perry, of Columbia 
College, New York. It is based upon the 
Leitfaden fiir den Elementarcursua des Sanskrit 
of Prof. Biihler (Vienna, 1882), modified in 
accordance with the grammatical system of 
Prof. Whitney. 

Corrigenda .—In the Academy for September 
28, 1885, p. 204, col. 3, note 3,1. 4, for corcaille 
read corcailli ; p. 205, col. 1, 1. 15, for suidhut- 
gudh read suidhiughudh; 1. 37, for li read di. 


FINE ART. 
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Raphael Morghen's Engraved Works. By 
Fred. B. Halsey. (New York: Putnam’s.) 

The production of pure line engravings, such 
as those of Raphael Morghen, is now almost 
wholly a thing of the past. Though a 
number of highly trained engravers are still 
constantly employed to engrave on copper in 
the old methods at the Calcografia Regia in 
Rome, yet this is done with the help of a 
large Government subsidy, and the art is thus 
kept alive in a purely artificial way. The 
truth is, that the liking for this once popular 
style of engraving has passed 'away, and 
not altogether without reason. The engrav¬ 
ings, even of such a master of the burin as 
Raphael Morghen, are usually dull and life- 
leEi. They give us nothing but the dry bones 
of the picture: there is absolutely no indica¬ 
tion of colour, little or no rendering of 
texture, and not the slightest attempt even to j 
suggest the special handling of each master. I 


A painting by Murillo in his vaporoso manner, 
and one by Guercino with his hard touch and 
gaudy colour, appear of similar style in one 
of these line engravings. And this is not 
owing to any failure on the part of the en¬ 
graver, but because he aimed at nothing more 
than to give a correct outline, and to some 
extent the light and shade of a picture; all 
other qualities were carefully abstracted, and 
the engraver worked, notfrom the picture itself, 
but from some laborious drawing, in which 
all suggestion of colour was rigidly omitted. 
In most cases this transcript of the picture 
was not made by the engraver himself, and 
thus a double source of error arose ; and the 
engraving, even in its mere outline, had much 
less spirit and vigour than it would have had 
if the contact between the engraver and the 
painting he was seeking to reproduce had 
been closer. In the engravings of Marc 
Antonio Raimondi—the father of the Italian 
school of pure line work —there is the same 
absence of colour, but no lack of spirit. He 
appears in almost all cases to have worked, 
not from a painting of Raphael’s, but from a 
small-scale design in ink or chalk set before 
him by Raphael himself, long before the oil 
painting was begun. In some cases Raphael 
never carried his design further than the 
sketch from which Marc Antonio worked. 
Two of his noblest compositions, the “ Mas¬ 
sacre of the Innocents” and the “ Judgment 
of Paris,” are known to us only by Marc 
Antonio’s plates. These were usually en¬ 
graved under Raphael’s own supervision, and 
their outline altered or corrected by the 
master himself. In this way the traditional 
practice of the Italian school of engravers was 
to avoid all suggestion of colour, so that each 
copper plate is a reproduction, not of the 
painting itself, but merely of the design of 
the picture. This forms one of the chief 
distinctions between the early engravings of 
Italy and those of Germany. Far more than 
mere light and shade was gained. The most 
vivid indications of colour and texture are 
given in the elaborate plates of Albert Diirer, 
Lucas Cranach, and other Germans; and it 
was partly, no doubt, their possession of 
this special quality that caused Marc Antonio 
and Agostino Yeneziano to buy and copy the 
far more technically skilful engravings of 
German masters. 

Another cause of the scholastic dullness of 
the works of Raphael Morghen and his school 
is the rigidly conventional way in which 
gradations of light and shade are represented 
—lines to represent shadow were strictly 
equidistant, and cross hatchings had to be at 
definite angles, forming geometrically correct 
series of triangles, trapezia, and other figures. 

[ The rigid manner in which the burin is held 
is apparent in almost every line, very unlike 
the free touch of the etching needle or even 
the dry point. It is true that the whole out¬ 
line of each plate was usually sketched in 
with etched lines, but these were only lightly 
bitten, and were afterward recut and deepened 
by the burin. The result of this mechanical 
treatment is that this style of engraving is a 
far more successful reproduction of the works 
of some painters than of others. Pictures by 
Guido, Domeniohino, the Caracci, Guercino, 
and other painters of that school, whose 
works were so much admired during Raphael 
Morghen’s lifetime, often gain by the very 


omissions of the engraving: their hard touch 
and harsh colouring disappear in the copper¬ 
plate, while their chief merit, that of their 
design, is faithfully given. Thus Morghen’s 
engraving of Guido’s “ Aurora ” on the ceil¬ 
ing of the Rospigliosi Casino is far more 
pleasant to look at than the original fresco. 
In other cases, such as the Madonna del Gran 
Duce, or the portrait of Bindo Altoviti, both 
painted by Raphael, but little of their ex¬ 
quisite sentiment or refined delicacy of treat¬ 
ment appears in Morghen’s plates. 

The work mentioned at the heading of this 
article contains a short account of Raphael 
Morghen’s uneventful life and a very com¬ 
plete catalogue of his plates, with a record of 
the different states of which impressions still 
exist. The author is naturally enthusiastic 
about his subject, and is occasionally too 
laudatory. It may be questioned whether 
Raphael Morghen really deserves his reputa¬ 
tion as the best engraver of his school, either 
for technique or for faithfulness of repro¬ 
duction. For the latter quality he trusted to 
other hands than his own, and in some cases 
to very inefficient ones. This was not the 
case with the engraved work of the Cavaliere 
Toschi, whose life was spent at Parma cutting 
the superb plates of Correggio’s paintings, 
which are, on the whole, the finest and most 
faithful line-engravings of modem times. 
Toschi, who was a generation younger than 
Morghen, made his own drawings before 
beginning on the copper, and continually, 
during the progress of each plate, compared 
his work with the original, and thus gained 
an amount of spirit and accuracy of touch far 
superior in result to the more mechanical 
method with which Morghen was content. 
In some cases in Morghen’s plates the beauty 
of a head is almost a conception of his own, 
and differs much in expression from the 
original. 

Raphael Morghen was bora, in 1761, at 
Portici, near Naples, but came of a Florentine 
family, and spent most of his own life at 
Florence and Rome. While quite a boy he 
studied painting, for which he appears to 
have had but little gift or original power. 
The few plates which in later life he en¬ 
graved from his own designs are of the 
weakest, both in drawing and composi¬ 
tion. At the age of seventeen he was 
apprenticed by his father to the chief 
engraver of the time, the Roman Giovanni 
Yolpato, who had been a pupil of Bartolozzi; 
and in 1781 Morghen married Yolpato’s 
daughter, Domenica. In the same year 
he produced two of his earliest plates, 
namely, those of the “Poetry” and “The- 
ology ” of Raphael in the Vatican Stanze. 
His next work from the “Mass of Bolsena,” 
produced in 1782, is one of his finest plates, 
and shows very distinctly how soon Morghen 
arrived at the somewhat narrow limits of his 
art. 

His most celebrated and laborious plates 
are those of Da Vinci’s “Cenacolo” and 
Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” both of which 
were unfortunately engraved from unsatis¬ 
factory drawings. The latter plate was cut 
twice over by Morghen, who was dissatisfied 
with the first drawing made by Dell’ Era. Un¬ 
happily the second one, made by Tofanelli, was 
but little better; and there are dear signs of 
the Weariness which Morghen must have felt 
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in his dreary task of doing his slow work all 
over again. A large portion of his life was 
spent on these two plates of the “ Trans¬ 
figuration.” The first was begun in 1796, 
and given up in an incomplete state in the 
following year. It was eventually finished 
by his brother Antonio, and impressions of it 
bear the joint signature of both brothers. 
The second plate, begun in 1801, was not 
completed till 1811. It is a very laborious 
and highly-finished work ; and one cannot but 
regret that Morghen was content to take it, 
as it were, at second hand, trusting wholly to 
Tofanelli's rather feeble drawing. 

The other chief of Morghen’s plates, the 
“ Cenacolo ” of Da Vinci, was engraved at 
Florenco in 1800 from a drawing made by 
Teodoro Matteini. It is a carefully executed 
engraving; but, like the “Transfiguration,” 
was done from a rather poor drawing. In 
this case, however, there is more excuse for 
the shortcomings of the plate, as the original 
oil painting on the refectory wall at Milan is 
a mere shadow of what the picture once was. 
The truth is that the copy on canvas by 
Da Vinci’s pupil, Marco d’Oggiono, preserved 
in London in the seldom visited attics of the 
Royal Academy, is of more real value than 
the ruined and repainted original; and an 
engraving from it would more closely repro¬ 
duce the glories of the original than any that 
could be made at Milan. This much to be 
wished for engraving is now being made by 
the skilful hand of M. Ferdinand Oaillard, 
and will be the work of many years to come. 

Raphael Morghen was married three times, 
and had a large family. He died in 1833, 
and received the honour of interment among 
the illustrious dead in the Florentine Santa 
Croce, where his remains are covered by a 
large and pretentious monument in the worst 
possible taste. 

The list of plates given by Mr. Halsey is 
an astonishingly long one, and shows that 
Morghen must have worked with the most 
unflagging industry. The chief collections 
referred to in Mr. Halsey’s catalogue are 
those in the British Museum, in the Brera at 
Milan, and that which belongs to Sir Thomas 
Brassey. The last of these was formed by 
Raphael Morghen himself. It has been well 
catalogued by Mr. Alfred Maskell. Mr. 
Halsey wisely warns the collector that some 
care is needed in buying Morghen’s engrav¬ 
ings, as a number of the plates, utterly worn out 
and coarsely re-cut, are in the possession of 
the Roman Calcografia Camerale (now Regia), 
and are issued by them in large quantities at 
a low price, thus doing an inexcusable injuiy 
to Raphael Morghen’s fame. The same is 
done with the grand etchings of Piranesi, in 
many of which scarce one original line exists; 
and all are utterly weak and colourless when 
compared with the vigour and brilliance of 
a genuine impression. 

A few corrections should be made in Mr. 
Halsey’s catalogue. The so-called “Foraa- 
rina of the Tribune ” is now known not to 
have been painted by Raphael; and “ the 
‘Beatrice Cenci,’ by Guido,” is wrongly 
named both as to its subject and its painter. 
By a curious blunder, Mr. Halsey speaks of 
the “ bread ” instead of the corporal as having 
been blood-stained by the Host in the miracle 
of Bolsena. On the whole, however, and in 
essential details, the book is well and care¬ 


fully compiled, and may, perhaps, do some¬ 
thing to revive the waning interest in the 
almost extinct art of pure line engraving.' 

J. Henkt Middleton. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE NAUKRATIS EXHIBITION. 

The last few years have been peculiarly rioh 
in discoveries that have thrown light upon the 
early history of Greek art; but hitherto the 
chief fields for excavation and research have 
been such that the information gained thereby 
has led to somewhat one-sided conclusions. On 
the mainland and many of the islands of Greece, 
and also in her western colonies, numerous dis¬ 
coveries have been made; but it is natural to 
look to these rather for illustrations of the 
internal and independent growth of Greek art 
than of the exercise of foreign influences. 
Where, on the other hand, the Greeks have 
clearly been working under such predominating 
influences, these seemed in almost every case 
to have been directly or indirectly derived from 
Assyria, though, if the Phoenicians were their 
instructors, Greek craftsmen could not help 
sometimes meeting types whose origin must be 
sought elsewhere. But, whether they were 
merely copying foreign models, or developing 
the borrowed types with an originality and 
imagination that far surpassed the original 
inventors, the Greeks did not always look to 
Asia for their masters. Tradition and history 
combine to indicate Egypt as the source of 
much that was afterwards Hellenised to a 
higher perfection; and, though of late years 
a not unnatural reaction has turned aside from 
Egypt the direction and, therefore, the results 
of archaeological research, the recent discoveries 
at Naukratis will necessitate at least a recon¬ 
sideration of the theories now current as to the 
origin of the types prevalent in many branches 
of Hellenio art. 

It is a matter for no small gratification that 
a discovery so important has been due to an 
English organisation—the Egypt Exploration 
Fund—and, above all, to an English excavator, 
Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, whose ingenious 
and patient tracking out of the site will take 
its due place among the most brilliant exploits 
of archaeological pioneers. We have thus a 
proof, and not an altogether superfluous one, 
that England still keeps pace in such enter¬ 
prises with the other great European nations. 

Some two months ago there appeared in the 
Timu of August 5 an account of the season's 
work, and especially of some few specimens of 
its proceeds, which were then exhibited in the 
British Museum. Announcement was also 
made of a more complete exhibition to be held 
in the rooms of the Boyal Archaeological In¬ 
stitute at Oxford Mansion. That exhibition 
has now for some time been open to the public; 
and, though it was of course impossible to find 
room for all the objects that have been brought 
to England in the limited space available, yet 
enough has been arranged and laid out to give 
at a glance some notion of the nature of the 
various discoveries that have been made, while 
all that was of artistic or scientific interest is 
adequately represented by the specimens on 
the tables or in the cases that fill the rooms. 

On the wall are plans of the mound of 
Nebireli, giving a detailed representation of 
the sacred enclosures and the streets of the 
town of Naukratis so far as yet excavated, 
which afford yet further evidence of Mr. Petrie’s 
patience and ingenuity in discovery, and ex¬ 
quisite and detailed oare in execution. From 
obscure traoes of street refuse, with here and 
there the help of a remaining bit of house-wall, 
a map has been produced which could hardly 
have been made clearer and more accurate had 
every brick and stops remained * where the 


builder first placed it A glance at this will 
show that beside the great temenos of Ptolemaio 
times only two of the ancient temple-enclosures 
have as yet been discovered—those of Apollo 
and of the Dioskuri. Thus there still remain, 
even among those mentioned by Herodotus, 
the temples of the Aeginetan Zeus and of the 
Samian Hera, as well as the great Panhelleniutn, 
unless, indeed, the latter be superseded by the 
later great foundation. Again, inscriptions 
have been found belonging to the servioe of 
Aphrodite. Thus it is dear that the next season 
is likely to prove, at least, not less fruitful than 
the last. 

But it is time to turn from prospeots 
to actual attainment, and the first things to 
claim our attention are the numerous fragments 
of pottery, all painted and many inscribed, 
which cover the first two tables. It is at onoe 
evident that we have here a series of no 
ordinary importance. And not only are these 
fragments in themselves interesting; but a 
fortunate combination of oiroumstances enables 
us to attain a degree of certainty as to their date 
and origin which has never before been rivalled. 
In the first place, the soil was so stratified 
that it was possible in almost all cases to esti¬ 
mate the a^e of each successive deposit; then the 
numerous inscriptions, while in themsdves an 
invaluable contribution to the history of the 
Greek alphabet, also afford a certain criterion 
for the date of the potsherds on which they are 
found; and, lastly, the designs of those pots¬ 
herds themselves not only afford new and 
remarkable information as to the origin and 
development of the Greek potter's art, but also 
supply an unbroken chain of chronological 
evidenoe. Where these three are combined, a 
certainty is attained such as for each alone is 
impossible. Indeed, from this time forward 
every treatise on the Greek alphabet and every 
discussion of types of pottery will have to give 
an early and most important position to these 
discoveries at Naukratis. 

One table is entirely occupied by the yield of 
the temenos of Apollo. Tins consists of vases 
broken, with one or two notable exceptions, 
into small fragments. In most cases an in¬ 
scription has been scratched upon them with 
a sharp point, recording their dedication to 
Apollo. Almost all the objects upon this table, 
as well as many others, are certainly anterior 
to the fifth century b.o. ; and when it is stated 
that nearly four hundred inscriptions, or frag¬ 
ments of inscriptions, have been found upon 
them, it becomes clear that the gain to the 
science of epigraphy is such as to mark an 
epoch in its development. The alphabet and 
dialect used are in most cases Ionic, as might 
be expected from votaries of the Milesian 
Apollo; but exceptions are found. To Rhodians 
we shall have to recur; and certain Meliana 
are indicated, not only by a peculiar ware, but 
by the peculiar forms of their alphabet, the 
open o and dosed e», as “ making a claim where 
no claim is theirs.” The whole number, how¬ 
ever, by the forms of their letters and the 
nature of the pottery, may be grouped with 
tolerable certainty of classification into an un¬ 
interrupted series; and as soon as this is done, 
results follow the importance of which can hardly 
be over-estimated. It is well known that the 
inscriptions scratched by the Greek mercenaries 
of Psammetichns upon the legs of the colossi 
at Abu Simbel have long been regarded as a 
cardinal point for the decision of questions as 
to the early spread and development of the 
Greek alphabet, but that epigraphists have not 
as yet been able to come to a final decision as 
to their date, that is to say, as to whether the 
Psammetichus mentioned is the first or second 
king of that name. Now at Naukratis there 
has been found a Rhodian pinax with a dedica¬ 
tion to Apollo almost exactly corresponding in 
the sharacteristig forms of letters with the 
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Abu Simbel inscriptions, themselves assigned 
by Kirchhoff to Bhodian writers; like them, it 
lacks a special symbol for «, and uses the t with 
three, not four strokes. If we assign this pinax 
to its due place in the Naukratis series, we 
shall find it by no means the earliest; many of 
the inscriptions, by their rude and tentative 
forms, seem clearly to indicate a far less de¬ 
veloped state of writing. Since, however, 
Naukratis was in all probability founded by 
Psammetichus I., a king known to have favoured 
foreign enterprise, the reign of Psammetichus 
II. some fifty years later, or about 590 B.C., 
will admirably suit both our pinax and the 
inscriptions of Abu Simbel. Thus a most impor¬ 
tant monument, the date of which has hitherto 
been fluctuating, now falls into position in a 
continuous series, and so gains a final resting- 
place. Passing on in our series for some forty 
years more, we are enabled to fix another point 
even more confidently ; for there can hardly be 
a doubt as to the approximate date of the bowl 
dedicated by the Fhanes, whose treachery aided 
the Persian invasion. This most interesting 
comment on the text of Herodotus thus gains 
a double value, for it cannot be separated from 
other vases, which thus gain a certain date, not 
only for the alphabet of their inscriptions, but 
for the designs with which they are painted. 
These indications, which might be indefinitely 
multiplied, will suffice to show how great is the 
advantage gained from Naukratis by the science 
of epigraphy. Such a series, in itself continuous, 
and at intervals giving fixed indications of date, 
is the one thing necessary to combine i-olated 
specimens into a connected and intelligible 
whole. 

When we come next to consider the various 
fabrics and types of ornament that meet us in 
the pottery of Naukratis, a far more compli¬ 
cated question is before us, and for that very 
reason the triple indication of period we here 
possess is all the more valuable. As to the 
localities of production, we have no such certain 
criteria; but some facts appear at once to 
become clear. A considerable class of earlier 
specimens is at first sight recognisable as 
identical with the pottery found at Kamirus in 
Bhodes. Here, however, inscriptions will not 
help us much: though the pinax above men¬ 
tioned gave a true indication, many other 
vases, including the largest and most splendid 
example of this style, bear dedications purely 
Ionic both in dialect and alphabet. For these 
the dedicator, not the potter, is responsible. 
But the designs are unmistakable—the same 
yellow ground with light-red or brown bands 
of ornament, the same scale-patterns in brown 
and white, the same zones of animals, swans 
and spotted goats or stags, interspersed with 
rosettes and other ornaments. The question may 
arise in which direction the export took place; 
but the fact that these patterns are the rule at 
Kamirus, rather the exception at Naukratis, 
may indicate the true answer. Another early 
class of pottery, that with designs of animals, 
and even men, in dark brown and purple on a 
yellow or drab-white ground, with or without 
the addition of incised lines, is so universally 
found wherever the Greeks took up their abode 
that one can hardly gather much from its 
presence here. But there are many specimens 
of a style almost, if not quite, unknown 
before, and these can hardly be the product of 
other than local factories. Some of these are 
of very thin and fine fabric; outside they have 
the ground painted white, and on it are designs 
either geometrical or representing animals or 
men, in early times of excessively lank pro¬ 
portions. Inside they are often brown or black, 
with ornamentation in purple and white, 
generally presenting the lotus pattern with 
alternation of bud and open flower. In the 
British Museum is a specimen of this ware 
found at Kamirus, doubtless in this case an 


importation. Though much later, one can 
hardly help regarding as a later development 
of this class the beautiful fragments of white¬ 
faced pottery, with designs exquisitely drawn 
on both sides in brown outline, with a grace 
worthy of an Attic lekythus. In coarse pottery 
also we find examples of a similar nature, 
distinguished by the whitish face given to the 
ground, and the internal ornamentation in 
combinations, often extremely rich in colour, of 
red and white. Here again the lotus pattern 
is frequent; indeed, it must be regarded as 
the characteristic design on most of the classes 
of local pottery. Here then, at Naukratis, we 
find Greek colonists, and colonists whose wares 
were largely exported, directly copying in 
Egypt an Egyptian design, and one destined 
to play a most important part in Greek decora¬ 
tive forms. It is- singular that MM . Perrot 
and Chipiez attribute to Assyria the perfection 
even of the lotus pattern: the same form is 
found in these earliest Naukratis designs, and 
surely they were directly derived from Egyptian 
models. Indeed, the Greek so-called honey¬ 
suckle pattern seems in its essential forms to 
recall the same origin, though doubtless there, 
as often is the case in developments of type, the 
influence of another pattern, the Assyrian 
palmetto, cannot be denied. But anyone who 
sees the numerous and varied applications of 
the lotus at Naukratis, cannot fail to recognise 
in it the origin of many forms familiar in Greek 
art. In the remains of the early temple of 
Apollo at Naukratis the pure lotus design is used 
even for architectural purposes. But these are 
questions of great difficulty, which still await 
the answers to which the excavations at Nau¬ 
kratis will greatly contribute. Before ■We leave 
the pottery, one bowl calls for notice by its 
remarkable designs, the whole of its inner 
surface, except a narrow border, being treated 
as one upright field, in which many human 
figures, with wings on their shoulders and 
sometimes on their feet, are pursuing one 
another. In form they resemble the archaic 
type of Nike. The outside of this vase has 
a design much resembling the so-called palmetto 
of Nikosthenes. 

But the fragmentary pottery, though the 
most important part, is by no means the whole 
of the yield of the season’s work. Numerous 
objects in iron, bronze, and terra-cotta, coins, 
jewellery, and other treasures, find their place 
in the exhibition. The most interesting and 
unique foundation deposit of miniature instru¬ 
ments of work or ceremonial, and many other 
important discoveries, have already been brought 
into notice, and attracted a lively attention to 
the work still continuing under the auspices of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. If the results 
of the next season’s work but fulfil the rich 
promise of the present exhibition, the colony 
of Naukratis will not be least among the sites 
that have yielded us knowledge of the early 
life and art of Greece. 

Ernest A. Gardner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MINIMI. 

Bromley, Kent: Sept. SO, 1885. 

Beferring to Mr. Thompson Watkin’s letter 
in the last number of the Academy, I may say 
that a find (locality unknown) of about thirty 
minimi in my possession show every stage from 
legible inscriptions of Tetricus down to the 
most degraded work, but always distinctly pre- 
Constantine in origin. These at least prove 
that such things were made and circulated in 
the third century. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

Another Correspondent writes: 

“ Mr. Thompson Watkin is mistaken in supposing 
that the minima found at Caerleon and Coerwent, 


and referred to by the Academy, are the well- 
known ones of the Tetrici. They are the equally 
well-known minims which are modelled on ooins of 
Constantine, and consequently indicate, as the 
Academy has stated, a later period than that of 
Honorius.’’ 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Bev. C. W. King has prepared an en¬ 
larged edition of his work on Engraved Gems. 
Among the new illustrations is one of the 
Napoleonic talisman, which, having been worn 
by the first consul and the late emperor, passed 
into the hands of the Prince Imperial, on whose 
death it was lost. Mr. King has hopes that 
the publication of the engraving may lead to 
the recovery of what is an interesting his¬ 
torical relic. 

Fairholt’s Costume in England has lately 
been undergoing revision by the Hon. H. A. 
Dillon. The new edition, in which much new 
matter and many fresh illustrations have beeu 
introduced, will be issued shortly ,in a cheap 
form as part of “ Bohn’s Artists’ Library.” 

The editor of The Magazine of Art has issued 
a programme of the new volume commencing 
with the part published on October 26. The 
monthly frontispiece will present a succession 
of pictures, showing the several processes em¬ 
ployed in their production, such as photo¬ 
gravure, colour printing, wood engraving, 
chromo-lithography, photo-lithography, &c. 
Contributions will appear on “ Art in 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Phoenicia, and 
Byzantium,” by William Holmeden; “The 
History of the Boyal Academy,” by Harry V. 
Barnett; “The Medway, the Tiber, the Seine, 
the St. John’s Biver, and other Streams re¬ 
markable for their Picturesque Beauty ”; 
“Furniture in England,” by J. Hungerford 
Pollen. The following authors have promised 
contributions by pen or pencil: B. L. Steven¬ 
son, Austin Dobson, Bandolph Caldecott, 
Cosmo Monkhouse, Andrew Lang, Frederick 
Wedmore, Jane E. Harrison, A. Mary F. 
Robinson, J. W. Waterhouse, Yeend King, 
Julia Cartwright, Bichard Heath, Basil 
Champneys, C. O. Murray, W. J. Loftie, 
Anthony Warton Henley, Eustace Balfour, 
B. A. M. Stevenson, J. Arthur Blaikie, Harry 
Furness, Sidney Colvin, George Saintsbury, &c. 

Messrs. Virtue & Co.’s announcements in¬ 
clude the bound volume of the Art Journal for 
1885, being the first of the new series. The 
volume contains twelve full-page etchings and 
line engravings, and more than 400 woodcuts in 
the text. Among the former are etchings by 
Messrs. Fred Slooumbe, C. O. Murray, Dr. 
Mordaunt, &c.; and engravings of Mr. Orchard- 
son’s “ Napoleon on board the Bellerophon ,” 
Mr. Poynter’s “ Visit to Aesculapius,” and 
Mr. Leader’s “ Evening Hour.” 

The Art Annual for 1885, being the Christ¬ 
mas number of the Art Journal , wSl be devoted 
to the life and work of Sir J. E. Millais, as that 
of last year was to Sir F. Leighton. It will 
contain three steel engravings or etchings, in¬ 
cluding a full-page reproduction of the famous 
“ Chill October.” Theother pictures of Sir J. E. 
Millais chosen for illustration comprise “ Eflfie 
Deans,” “The Huguenot,” "The Bride of 
Lammermoor.” “Hearts are Trumps,” “New 
Laid Eggs,” “ The Duchess of Westminster,” 
&c., &c. 

The same publishers have also made arrange¬ 
ments for issuing in this country M. Paul 
Lacroix’s illustrated works on the Middle Ages, 
edited and revised by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 
The series will be begun by The Arts in the 
Middle Ages, illustrated with twelve chromo¬ 
lithographs and more than 100 woodcuts. 
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Theib other illustrated books include The 
Riviera, by Dr. Hugh Macmillan; Italy: its 
Rivers, its Lakes, its Cities, and its Art; and 
Art as Applied, to Dress, with special reference 
to harmonious colouring, by Miss L. Higgin, 
late of the School of Art and Needlework, South 
Kensington. 

Among forthcoming illustrated works is a 
Life of Our Lord from the Early Italian Matters, 
which has been long in course of preparation 
by the National Society. It includes coloured 
reproductions, pictures by Angelico, Perugino, 
T. nini , and other masters, together with some 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari which have not pre¬ 
viously been introduced into England. The 
editor, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, contributes a series 
of notes upon the pictures, together with a 
prefatory essay on the growth, aims, and 
development of religious art in Italy. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The season for exhibitions, which lasts through¬ 
out the entire year, with tho exception of the 
two autumn months, is now again beginning. 
Next Tuesday, October 5, three exhibitions 
will open to the public, the private viow of all 
being to-day. These are the annual exhibition 
of the Photographic Society of Great Britain, 
in the rooms of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Watercolours ; a special exhibition of sketches 
and studies in watercolour and pastel at the 
Dudley Gallery; and the winter exhibition of 
Messrs. Hollender and Cremetti in the Hanover 
Gallery, New Bond Street. 

The Royal Academy of the Lincei at Rome 
has undertaken, with the assistance of a special 
grant from the king, to publish the Codice 
Atlantico of Leonardo da Vinci. It is estimated 
that the work will take eight years, and will 
cost no less than 96,000 lire (£3,810). 

M. Theodore Balix t , the architect of the 
new Hotel de Ville, at Paris, is to bo honoured 
by a bust placed in the great Galerie des Fi tes 
of that building. The commission for the bust 
has been given to M. Barrias. 

The church of St. Etienne du Mont, at Paris, 
commenced in 1229, reconstructed by Francis I., 
and added to by Henri IV., is about to be 
restored. Pascal, Perrnult, Rollin, and other 
famous men are buried there. 

A Byzantine Museum is to be formed at 
Ravenna, and systematic excavations are to be 
undertaken in the Regio Classense. 

Karl Sticiiler describes in the Rimer 
Intelliyenzhlatt the ancient baptistery of Riva 
San Vitale, in the canton of Ticino, which he 
asserts to be the oldest ecclesiastical building in 
Switzerland, and possibly in northern Italy. 
It stands close to the parish church, and is 
octagonal in shape. In the centre is an ancient 
font, “ a veritable bath, such as the early 
Christians used,” in excellent preservation. 
He observes that the handbooks for tourists 
contain no notice whatever of this remarkable 
monument of Christian antiquity. An account 
of it, however, may be found in Lavizzari’s 
Escurcioni ml Cantone Ticino (Lugano, 1859, 
p. 117), and also by Prof. J. It. Rahnc in the 
volume of the Anxeiyer fiir Schwckerieche 
Alterthumskunde for 1882. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

AT the Congres Musical International, held last 
month at Antwerp, a paper was read by the 
secretary, M. J. Ed. Croegaert, on “ Uniformity 
of Pitch.” The French Commission which met 


in 1858, by order of the Emperor Napoleon 
III., fixed the vibrations of A at 435 (870), the 
lowest of all the specimens submitted to its 
notice. The Commission appointed last year in 
Italy adopted the A of 432 (864). M. Croegaert 
is strongly in favour of the latter, for, according 
to him, it is in conformity with the theories of 
the mathematician and philosopher Hoene 
Wronski, who, fifty years ago, claimed to have 
discovered the real essence of the absolute, and 
thereby to have made all sciences rest on a 
sure and solid basis. Whatever the value of 
Wronski’s doctrines, certain is it that the A of 
432 (864) vibrations has found favour with many 
specialists. M. Croegaert pleads for uniformity 
of pitch, not to be agreed upon as a matter of 
convenience, but as the outcome of scientific 
investigation. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have in preparation 
a History of Music , from the earliest times to 
the present day, by Mr. W. S. Rockstro, the 
author of the Life of Handel, and other works. 
It will consist of six sections: (1) Early MuBic, 
with special reference to the musical system of 
the ancient Greeks; (2) Music in the Middle 
Ages; (3) Music in tho Seventeenth Century, 
describing the decline of the school of Pales¬ 
trina and the rise of that of Monteverde, &c.; 
(4) Music in the Eighteenth Century ; (5) 
Modem Music, with special chapters on the 
opera of different countries; (6) Future Pros¬ 
pects, dealing with the principles of Wagner 
and their probable influence upon the progress 
of the art. The work will be in one volume of 
about 450 pages. 

A new work, entitled Hints to Violin Players, 
by a Professional Player, Author of “ The 
Violin : How to Master It,” will be published 
immediately. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1885. 

No. 701, New Serin. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writeri of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

THE HEW VOLUME OP MOHMSEN’s HISTORY 
OF ROME. 

Romische Geschichte. Yon Theodor Mommsen. 
Fiinfter Band: “ Die Provinzen von Caesar 
bis Diocletian.” (Berlin: Weidmann.) 

(First Notice.) 

The most important phenomenon in history 
is the deoline of the Roman empire and the 
Graeco-Roman civilisation. It is a solitary 
example of the loss of the precious gifts of 
civilisation when fully within the grasp of 
mankind. A sense of pity and of waste, a 
sense of personal loss, and a feeling of dread 
for the future, make us unable to think with¬ 
out emotion of the old world. The ideas of 
the Greeks, the law and order of the Romans, 
had built up a civilisation more admirable in 
many respects than our own, and quite 
capable of evolving from itself those moral 
and other improvements on which we pride 
ourselves. The Mediterranean countries were 
wrought up to great economical perfection. 
Peaceful co-operation and exchange had taken 
the place of war. Material appliances were 
abundant. Life was highly organised, com¬ 
fortable, and elegant. With less knowledge 
than he now has, man had yet subdued the 
earth, in the time of M. Aurelius at least, as 
thoroughly as ever he did before the first sod 
was turned for a railway. Man had taught 
himself aerrwopovs opyas to an extent un¬ 
dreamed of by Sophocles. Then, all the 
ground gained was lost, and the task had to 
be begun afresh. For people, indeed, who 
look at the world with our eyes, there has 
never been but one civilisation. There were 
possibilities in Egypt and possibilities in Peru; 
but the degree of positive attainment was 
low, and, whatever it was worth, we are 
out of sympathy with it. We cannot take 
it in or enter into its ideas. But to the 
cultivation of Hellas and of Hellenised Rome 
every European nation seems to be susceptible. 
Whether we now inherit such a capacity from 
forefathers who have more or less entered 
into the spirit of the Humanities since the 
time of the Renaissance, or whether some of 
us—Kelts, Germans, Spaniards, or Italians— 
may inherit from ancestors yet further back 
whose lives were shaped for them by Rome, 

I dare not say; but, at an j rate, the society 
into which we are bora is filled with and 
enlightened by the thoughts and expression, 
the life and the art, of Greece and Rome. 
Yet we are living only on the fragments of 
their legacy to the world. Their literature 
has come down to us incomplete, their art 
shattered; their buildings and their personal 
memorials have suffered every species of out¬ 
rage from Christian and Mohammedan, from 
superstition and theft. Papal Rome only 
ceased to decorate her churches and palaces 


with stolen marbles when there were none 
left to steal. The peasants of Northumber¬ 
land have only just learned not to break up 
inscribed stones, and have not yet learned to 
refrain from pillaging finds of Roman coin. 
The taste and intelligence of the Greek and 
the strong arm of his Roman protector ceased 
to sway the world. What this entailed is 
plain enough—a thousand years of degeneracy, 
of groping in the dark, of rude efforts at 
improvement and revival; a thousand years 
of injury to MSS., to statues, to inscriptions. 
But the causes are not plain. It is only 
generalising the facts to say that the decay 
of the old world was two-fold—a decay of 
mental power within, and a decay of military 
power to face the German barbarians and 
Mohammedan fanatics without. Civilisation 
failed to protect itself. But why ? 

To this crowning question no clear answer 
can be obtained from Dr. Mommsen, or at 
least from his present volume. No one can 
be better aware than he is of the sadness of 
the story which he has to tell. His pictures 
of what Asia Minor or Syria or Egypt used 
to be are most depressing in comparison with 
what these countries are now. For many 
lands, he says, of both East and West, the 
Roman empire is the highwater-mark of their 
well-being. “ If ” (to venture on translating 
his words), 

“ If an angel of the Lord had to decide whether 
the regions subject to Sever us Antoninus were 
governed in his time or in ours with greater 
wisdom and humanity, whether manners and 
well-being have progressed or receded, it is 
very doubtful whether the decision would be 
in favour of the present day.” 

The materials given by Dr. Mommsen himself 
may make a more fallible critic morally sure 
that the decision would be against the present 
day. But, at all events, Dr. Mommsen’s 
answer to our original question is not here 
given. It is not unlikely to be found in his 
unpublished fourth volume, for his account of 
the imperial period must somewhere contain 
a general view of the principles that guided 
its administration and its foreign policy; and 
at present such an account is wanting. We 
can only refer those who seek one (as, perhaps, 
Dr. Mommsen’s preface is meant to refer 
them) to those volumes of the Handbuch in 
which Dr. Mommsen has treated of the 
Staatsrecht and Marquardt of the Staatsver- 
waltung. 

But even there the outline of the empire is 
not all drawn. The imperial government is 
a Dyarchy, says Dr. Mommsen; but he has 
not yet published his volume on the Benate, 
the second member of the Dyarchy. There is 
nothing about which many people are more 
curious than to see how he will justify the 
name “ Dyarchy,” and on this point the 
volume before us is very naturally silent. 
Its subject is “The Countries and the 
Peoples, from Caesar to Diocletian, and 
vol. iv. is hereafter to give the outline of the 
Principate (I had nearly said “Monarchy”) 
set up over those countries and peoples. That 
Dr. Mommsen distrusts the ordinary portraits 
of the emperors; that Tiberius was the most 
capable ruler the empire ever had; that 
Nero’s earlier ministers were men of remark¬ 
able insight and energy; that Domitian was 
a very painstaking administrator—this is 
pretty well all that we Inara at present of 


the Roman government at Rome. But even 
thus much will not be useless to readers 
who have got their ideas of Tiberius from 
Suetonius, of Seneca and Burrhus from 
Taoitus, of Domitian from Juvenal. 

The task of vol. v., then, is to give an 
account (helped out by ten maps) of all the 
provinces of the empire. Italy is, of course, 
excluded, though some foretaste of what there 
is to be said about it is afforded by the remark 
that “the Quirites of this age, the nominal 
heirs of the conquering legionary, looked 
upon their heritage as only a profitable claim, 
an endowment for idle paupers.” This, how¬ 
ever, we could read elsewhere; but nowhere 
else could we have found such an account of 
the condition and history of each province. 
For that reason, Dr. Mommsen thinks, the 
empire has often been wrongly judged. A 
reader will now find the provinces grouped 
naturally, and see their constitutional and 
military arrangements, their history, their 
commerce and trade-routes, their literature, 
the degree to which they were Romanised or 
Hellenised, their mode of life and tone of 
character, Bet forth in carefully balanced 
surveys. If any fault can be found with the 
plan of the work it must be that the military 
history takes up a great deal of room. But, 
after all, the empire did perish by the sword. 

Devoid as the Romische Geschichte yet is, 
then, of a general conspectus of the adminis¬ 
trative, provincial, and military organisation 
of the early empire, we can still to a great 
extent gather from the single chapters before 
us what Dr. Mommsen wishes to put forward 
as the main features in that organisation. 
We Bee how the armies were kept for frontier 
work; how, within the frontiers, Hellenism 
was supported and pushed forward in the 
East, in continuation of the work of Alexander 
and the Diadochi; how the western provinces 
and those of North Africa were arranged 
upon Italian lines; but how in either case, 
wherever, or as soon as, a population was fit 
for it, that population was organised in, or in 
dependence on, towns—cantonal and tribal 
arrangements being set aside. We can see, 
again, that from Augustus onward the Roman 
government was unwilling to advance the 
frontiers. This policy was, of course, flexible. 
Client-princes might have to be abolished, 
and their kingdoms incorporated under direot 
government. Different frontiers might require 
different treatment. Different reigns and 
ministers had different views, just as Augustus 
himself let drop the Dictator’s plans of con¬ 
quest. The management of Armenia varied a 
good deal. Now and then an emperor might 
carry the eagles a long way forward. Claudius 
sent them into Britain; Trajan revived the 
old spirit of conquest, and added Mesopotamia 
to the empire; but Domitian held Agricola 
back, and Hadrian gave up the conquests of his 
predecessor. New annexations might some¬ 
times even be necessary to protect old ones. 
Mauretania Tingitana, a poor and expensive 
province, was no doubt held in order to prevent 
invasions of Spain from Africa, though this 
object was not very fully attained, since we 
have many records of African inroads on Spain 
centuries before the time of Count Julian. 
The frontier policy might, too, be deter¬ 
mined by commercial considerations, as when 
Augustus endeavoured by conquering Arabia 
to get rid of commercial rivals to Egypt and 
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Syria. Bat with all this variety in detail, 
healthy and inevitable as it was, there was a 
general understanding that the frontiers most 
not be pushed far forward, and that a Roman¬ 
ising process should, at any rate, precede (as 
in Africa) a Roman annexation. 

In this connexion it may be asked whether 
what is now called a forward policy would 
not, if adopted by the Flavian dynasty and 
followed out steadily, have proved a good 
thing for the world. It is easy to see why it 
was not adopted. Depopulation and want of 
funds are the reasons. Yet the depopulation 
existed perhaps in Italy and Greece only; 
troops could be raised, and of good quality, 
too, in the western provinces; and, as to the 
want of money, a successful Parthian war or 
a renewed invasion of Arabia, plena* Arabum 
domot , might have done more than feed itself. 
The famous golden throne of the Parthian 
king, which Trajan took, and which even the 
pacific Antoninus Pius declined to give up, 
cannot have been the only bullion of the 
Eastern world. Of course, the advantages of 
pushing forward are plainest in Britain. If 
Domitian’s jealousy would have allowed it, 
Agricola would probably, by conquering 
Ireland and Forth Scotland, have enabled the 
Romans to reduce their garrison and lower 
their expenses. But one cannot help wishing 
that the forward policy had been tried even 
in Germany. Very heavy would have been 
the financial burdens thereby imposed on the 
empire; but, when M. Aurelius was busy 
about his new provinces of Marcomannia 
and Sarmatia, he had nearly gained, on the 
one hand, a frontier line across Europe much 
shorter, and therefore much cheaper, than 
that afforded by the Danube, the agri deou- 
mates, and the Rhine, and, on the other hand, 
a new and dense population not insensible to 
cultivation and fit to bear arms for Rome. 
The Huns would have been shut out; the 
Saxons would have fought on the right side. 
It seems to me only a question of time. If 
the barbarians could thus have been held 
longer in check, civilisation within the empire 
might, probably would, have ceased to droop. 
Every modern European country has had its 
days of depression, of sterility, or of de¬ 
generacy, but most of them have recovered. 
Yet, on questions of this kind, it becomes us 
to speak with hesitation. All the better 
emperors were economical, not to say parsi¬ 
monious; and though Dr. Mommsen, if we 
understand him rightly, approves of a policy 
of advance in the East, on the Rhine, and in 
Africa, it is at least possible that the Roman 
generals and statesmen measured their cir¬ 
cumstances more justly than we can measure 
them. We see what was at stake more 
dearly than they did. We shall have reason to 
regret for ever an issue which they could not 
foresee; but perhaps they knew best what 
was possible. 

Instead of advance, then, we find client- 
states, or “buffer-states,” tried (not very 
successfully) in many parts of the world. 
We find in other parts the frontiers fortified, 
lines of great camps and small eattella. The 
system of camps, of mile-castles, and smaller 
watch-houses in Northumberland gives us 
some idea of such a mode of defence; but in 
Northumberland we have in addition the 
great wall, so that the works offer an im¬ 
passable barrier as well as a series of strong 


positions. Fortified on both fronts, this line 
of works defied the open attacks of Cale¬ 
donians or Piets from the North, and surprises 
from the Brigantes to the South. Dr. Momm¬ 
sen is justly complimentary to Dr Bruce and 
others who have so thoroughly explored and 
mapped our Roman wall, and regrets that the 
German limes has not been worked out with 
equal care. Enough, however, is known of 
its course to enable him to say that it was not 
a wall of defence, like the British one, meant 
to prevent hostile inroads. The swamps 
behind it, the positions which command it, 
and the impossibility in many places of getting 
a view forward from it, preclude that idea. 

It was a customs-line, intended, where it ran 
across country between forts and between 
recognised lines of road and places of entry, 
to hamper the passage of smugglers with 
loaded carts and beasts of burden. It was 
doubtless strengthened by an abattis of felled 
trees. 

The order of Dr. Mommsen’s earlier chapters 
is such as rather to break the unity of subject 
and increase the difficulty of getting a con¬ 
spectus of what was going on. He begins 
with the frontiers north of Italy; chap. ii. 
deals with Spain; chap. iii. with Gaul; 
chap. iv. with Germany proper; chap. v. with 
Britain; chap. vi. with the Danubian pro¬ 
vinces. It would surely be better to take 
chaps, i., iv., and vi. together, not only 
because we should thus get at once the whole 
of the great question of the European frontier, 
but because all these chapters have to do 
with the German race. Of course, there are 
also Kelts, Illyrians, and the great Thracian 
stock; but the Germans have to be faced all 
along the line, and were the most formidable 
race. Tiberius seems to have seen this, and 
history justified his view of the Marcomanni, 
though not his German policy. "Well may 
Dr. Mommsen say— 

“The defeat of Varus is a riddle, not of the 
military but of the political kind. ... It is 
hard to understand how the destruction of an 
army of only 20,000 men, without any further 
direct military consequences, can have given a 
decisive turn, as it did, to the policy of an in¬ 
telligently administered empire.” 

That Augustus, at his age, and with his 
engrained maxims of policy, shrank from a 
new and terrible piece of work is perhaps 
natural; but why Tiberius, who had been 
practically the conqueror of Germany, should 
leave his own work undone and his own fame 
incomplete—should leave the Germans, as he 
said, to their own feuds, really leaving them 
at liberty to learn how to beat Romans—this 
is to me incomprehensible. 

The chapter on Roman Britain (pp. 165- 
177) is the least satisfactory. It is as thin 
and poor as Dr. Mommsen’s work ever can be. 
It is curious that a continental author seems 
always able to write more correctly about 
another continental state than about this 
country, and Dr. Mommsen makes the strange 
mistake of supposing that Welsh is spoken in 
Cumberland. The account of the conquest of 
the island, and of the subsequent risings is 
told as well as the scanty materials admit. 
Little can now be added to these materials 
except by conjecture. The conjecture is 
bold, though perhaps acceptable, which infers 
a surprise of the camp at Eburacum and 
destruction of the Ninth Legion by the 


Brigantes, in the time of Hadrian, from two 
references in Fronto and the Historic Augusta 
to troubles in Britain, Juvenal’s phrase about 
the Castella Brigantum, and the sudden “ dis¬ 
appearance ” of the Ninth Legion, the sixth 
appearing in its stead, soon after a.d. 108. 
For this Dr. Mommsen refers us to G. I. L. 
vii. 241; but after all, when, we separate 
hypothesis from facts, we do not know 
mire than that the inscriptions of the 
Ninth Legion suddenly end. When we pass 
from the military to the internal survey of 
the province, we find that the materials might 
have furnished a fuller account. Neither the 
text (which bestows eight lines on the 
subject) nor Kiepert’s accompanying map 
gives any idea of the system of the Roman 
roads in Britain; yet they are at least as well 
known as those which are filled in to the map 
of Asia Minor. Little iB said of the religion 
of the country ; its local gods (as, for instance, 
the recently discovered Dea Coventina) are 
almost passed over in silenoe. The mining is 
but just mentioned; the other occupations of 
the country, as the pottery-works, are not 
named. Indeed, the material wellbeing of 
the country is indicated chiefly through a 
circumstance which is perhaps doubtful or 
exaggerated. Dr. Mommsen repeats the old 
assertion of the great fertility of our island in 
com, and says, “ The Rhine legions often got 
their com from Britain; ” but is there really 
any authority for all this beyond some vague 
declamation (without facts), and one fact in 
Ammianus about com carried from Britain to 
Gaul by (I think) Julian ? Is it true, again, 
that no Roman villas have been found north 
of Aldborough, in Yorkshire ? Was not one 
found beside the Roman market-place in 
Chesters Park about ten years ago ? 

F. T. Rickards. 


Selection* from Steele. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by Austin Dobson. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This is an educational work, and as such it 
necessarily imposes certain arbitrary limits 
upon its editor. It appears in the form of 
a companion volume to a similar selection 
from Addison previously issued in the same 
series, consists mainly of papers from Steele’s 
contributions to the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, prefaced by on introductory account 
of Steele’s life and writings, and supplemented 
by notes and an index, and apparently aims 
at securing for Steele his proper place beside 
his more illustrious coadjutor. It would be 
invidious to institute comparisons between 
the performance of the two editors; but one 
may be allowed to suggest that the two 
volumes might have presented a greater unity 
of purpose. In one respect their subject is 
the same; but, as it is, they are two separate 
and independent volumes. Thus there comes 
to be repetition, there is want of homogeneity, 
there is even cross-working (evidently quite 
unintentional), for the paper that describes 
the Spectator Club is printed in both volumes, 
though of course it rightly belongs only to 
Steele. 

But, taking the present volume as it stands, 
we have reason to be grateful. Mr. Dobson’s 
notes, to tell the truth, are frequently some¬ 
what “high” for an educational work; but 
they are always fresh and stimulating, rich 
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in illustration, amply informed, yet never 
burdensome, and conspicuously free from 
scholastic pedantry. It would have been 
better if the index had been one to the text 
than one to the notes, better still if it had 
referred to both. The introduction leaves 
little to be desired. Without entering into 
controversy or harking back on the statements 
of predecessors, the editor has narrated simply 
and clearly the facts of Steele’s life and work. 
He has reversed much previous criticism, but 
he has done so without obtrusive advocacy. 
He does not plead. He prefers to turn the 
hostility of his author’s assailants by an illu¬ 
minative side-light of sympathetic criticism; 
and it is very agreeable to listen to these 
quiet and lucid remarks after one has had to 
endure the supercilious airs of Thackeray and 
the hammer-and-tongs rhetoric of Macaulay. 
Mr. Dobson has been very gentle with Steele. 
He has wished to tell what he knew to be 
the truth about the man, and he has done 
so with that tenderness of touch familiar to 
ns in the author of Old World Idylls. 

Apart from the educational purpose which 
the present volume is intended to serve, some 
such issue was almost due to Steele, were it 
only in justice to his memory. “Steele’s 
claims have been somewhat underrated,” the 
editor remarks in his introduction. Indeed, 
he might have put it more strongly than this, 
for Steele has suffered as much from undue 
neglect as from unfair disparagement. He has 
found ardent advocates, but neither in popular 
estimation nor in popular criticism has he 
received justice; and the amateur intelligence, 
in its appreciation of the true Steele, is 
usually but a reflex of Macaulay’s flippant 
and skin-deep epigram. Though this is, in 
the first instance, only an educational work, 
and is therefore limited to educational ends, 
it, will help to popularise Steele, and to secure 
for him the justice he deserves. It is pain¬ 
fully unfair that the lustre of Steele’s quick 
mind and the beauty of his impulsive Irish 
heart should remain clouded over by the 
shadow of the friend whom he helped to raise 
to eminence and, with generous self-repression, 
was always proud to honour. If we are to 
choose between the two, Steele is the man 
we must love, not Addison; nay, we can 
scarce hesitate, even in the matter of respect, 
between him who went into the world to 
fight his own battle single-handed, and him 
who went through the world like a man led, 
never striking out a line for himself, and 
prudent mainly because he had not sufficient 
force of character to be otherwise. But Mr. 
Dobson has drawn attention to qualities of 
Steele’s genius that entitle him to a higher 
place than he commonly receives. * * In nearly 
every case the new departure, the fresh ex¬ 
tension, comes from him. . . . Steele seems 
to have been the originating and Addison the 
elaborating intellect.” But why “ seems to," 
when we know that it was he who not only 
first struck out the idea of these periodicals, 
but drew the first rough draft of almost 
everything concrete in them ? In the matter 
of their style, too, there is needed a more 
mature verdict than the fanfare which pro¬ 
claims that “ one paper of Addison’s is worth 
all Steele’s put together.” Addison’s “ are 
faultless in their art,” says Mr. Dobson, 

“ and in this way achieve an excellence which 
Was beyond the range of Steele’s quicker and 


more impulsive nature. But for words which 
the heart finds while the head is seeking, for 
phrases glowing with the white heat of a 
generous emotion, for sentences which throb 
and tingle with manly pity or courageous in¬ 
dignation, we must go to the essays of Steele.” 

Yes, and in this respect Steele was more of a 
human being than Addison was. 

Mr. Dobson might have illustrated this 
point by a reference to the humour of the 
two writers. He draws ample attention to 
“ the kind and steadfast heart which beats out 
undaunted to the end,” and he might have 
shown how this kindness and truth of heart 
lend to Steele’s humour a quality and tone not 
to be found in Addison’s. Steele’s humour is 
that of a full and impulsive nature, careless 
and frank, and too warm-hearted to be very 
satirical. It comes with the extemporaneous 
freshness of the man’s character. It seems 
even sincerer from its want of polish; and 
though the writer touches off human weak¬ 
nesses, he never forgets that he 1 b only human 
himself. Addison’s humour wants this hearty 
and unmistakable good nature. He has no 
strong passions, can feel neither great joys nor 
great sorrows, and hence when he is satirical, 
he throws into his satire only a half-hearted 
humanity. He has neither the “ savage 
wrath” of Swift, nor the full-blooded mirth 
of Steele, but has a spice of that ill-nature 
which frequently belongs to persons who are 
the reverse of impulsive. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. 
Dobson did not see his way to dwell a little 
on the historical aspect of these papers, and 
to indicate their historic significance. Mr. 
Arnold, in his introduction to the Addison, 
has said something on this head—somewhat 
clumsily and incoherently it seems to me—but 
a brief comment on the point would have 
naturally taken its place in a notice of him 
who was the pioneer of the movement and the 
originative mind of the two. He might have 
shown, in a word or two, that the purpose of 
the papers was not only to amuse, but also to 
educate, that they represented an attempt to 
harmonise English life after the rupture 
brought about by Puritanism. The effect of 
Puritanism had been to sever the lighter and 
the more serious sides of life. The result of 
this severance at the time of the Restoration 
was that both sides had become degenerate, 
that those who represented English seriousness 
had sunk into fanaticism, and those who 
represented English mirth had sunk into riot, 
that gravity had become bigoted and wit 
impure. After the first flush of the reaction 
had passed away, this antagonism began to 
tone down, and by the close of the seventeenth 
century we find gentlemen like Sir William 
Temple testifying that courtly manners were 
beginning to be reconciled with honourable 
behaviour and a pure life. Temple is the 
stepping-stone to Addison and Steele, 
the beginning of the reconciliation between 
the light and the serious. Formerly, too, 
literature had been addressed to the court, 
and reflected court life, or that fashionable 
life in town which inherited the Stuart 
traditions. Now literature was beginning to 
extend to the country, and to appeal to a 
wider audience, and the numbers of the Toiler 
and Spectator were scattered over all the 
counties of England. Thus widening their 
audience, the writers found the alteration in 


tone more easy, and could announce without 
danger of condemning their venture at the 
outset that their intention was “ to enliven 
morality with wit, and to temper wit with 
morality.” Hence the large number of papers 
direoted to a distinctly moral end, and hence 
the fact that Steele and Addison are moralists 
as well as wits. Moralising, like the “ Visions 
of Mirza,” was in the air at the time, and 
permeated such diverse work as the senti¬ 
mental comedy of Steele, the Essay on Man, 
and even Robinson Crusoe, and was to be con¬ 
tinued in Johnson, “ the groat moralist,” and 
in the novelists of the next generation. 

This, however, is a smaller matter when 
we oonsider the deep service the present editor 
haB performed for Steele. The volume is one 
that deserves the hearty support of those 
associated with the interests of the higher 
literary education. John G. Dow. 


The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By 
John S. Moffat. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Though South Africa is a “ grave of reputa¬ 
tions ” for statesmen and generals, a goodly 
train have won distinction there in the peace¬ 
ful fields of exploration and missionary enter¬ 
prise. Speke and Grant, Livingstone, Stanley, 
Mackenzie are household words. To this list 
we may add the name of Robert Moffat, the 
story of whose life, together with that of 
Mary his wife, is told by their son John in 
this volume. It is the life of a man bom in 
humble station and favoured with scanty 
advantages of education, but possessed of a 
single purpose to which he subordinated his 
whole being, body and soul. Moffat was a 
man of action, not of thought. From the 
gardener’s apprentice to the “ Father of 
Missionaries," who meets the prime minister 
of England and is the hero of Mansion House 
banquets, is a wide advance—an advance 
achieved by that power, which seems specially 
bred in a Scotchman, of seizing all possible 
means of increasing his knowlelge and 
capacity. 

The story is told with simple dignity. 
Robert Moffat left England on October 
18, 1816, when he was not yet twenty-one 
years of age, bound, with four others, for 
missionary work in South Africa. Landed 
at Cape Town, he was delayed for some 
time by the refusal of the governor to 
allow missionaries to cross the border, and 
employed himself in learning Dutch and in 
preaching where he could. In 1817 per¬ 
mission was granted, and the missionaries 
proceeded on their way to the interior. One 
scene at a farm takes us back to the days when 
“Dogs and Hottentots not admitted” was 
written over church doors in South Africa. 

“ Supper ended, a clearance was made, the big 
Bible and the Psalm-books were brought out, 
and the family seated. 1 But where are the ser¬ 
vants P ’ asked Moffat. ‘ Servants! what do 
you mean P ’ 1 1 mean the Hottentots, of whom 
I see so many on your farm.’ ‘ Hottentots ! 
Do you mean that, then P Let me go to the 
mountain and call the baboons, if you want a 
congregation of that sort. Or, stop, I have it : 
my sons, call the dogs that lie in front of the 
door—they will do.’ ’’ 

But the old farmer was so affected by the 
preacher’s words on the text, “ Even the dogs 
eat of the crumbs ...” that he afterwards 
relented and called the Hottentots in. “ My 
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friend,” he said, “ you took a hard hammer 
and you have broken a hard head.” 

Moffat’s first missionary labours were in 
Namaqualand, on the west coast, and the 
result was seen in the conversion of the out¬ 
law chief, Afrikaner, and his visit to Cape 
Town. A hundred pounds had been put upon 
his head, a sum which was now employed by 
the government in giving presents to him. 
In 1819 Moffat returned to Cape Town, where 
he welcomed his affianced bride, Mary Smith. 
She was the daughter of his employer at 
Manchester, a young lady whom he had so 
fired with missionary zeal that she promised 
to accompany him in his labours. He had 
longed eagerly for this union, and at length 
her parents had allowed her to join him. 
“ A missionary,” he says in a letter to his 
father, “in this country without a wife is 
like a boat with one oar.” After the mar¬ 
riage they started for Kuruman, then called 
Lattakoo, in Bechuanaland, the place with 
which his name is chiefly associated, and 
where a mission had been founded in 1816 
by Hamilton and Read. The government 
again put difficulties in his way ; and during 
the consequent delay Mary, afterwards Mary 
Livingstone, was bom at Griqua Town. In 
the year 1821 Moffat’s permanent connexion 
with the Kuruman Mission began, a spot 
whose surroundings are thus sketched in a 
description applicable to the most part of that 
Bechuanaland which has lately exercised the 
British mind. 

“As soon as we ascend the low banks on either 
side and leave the river [Kuruman] we find the 
surrounding country barren in the extreme. 
For many miles nothing is seen but stony hilln 
and sandy plains covered with long grass, 
whioh for the greater part of the year is not 
green, but a light straw-colour. The con¬ 
tinuity of the grassy expanse is broken by 
scattered bushes a few feet high, and of a dull 
grey hue, and dotted here and there with a 
few dark-green camel-thorn trees. Westward 
lies the Kalahari Desert and desolation. East¬ 
ward the country improves in fertility.” 

The people were as unprepossessing as their 
country—thieves' to a man—and their chief 
too weak to control them. Contrast this with 
the final scene of peace and plenty, when the 
“missionary fathers” of the hamlet met at 
sunset on an eminence overlooking the church 
and mission houses and schools, with the 
native villages around; and the fruit of a long 
period of incessant toil is plain. In dealing 
with the native chiefs, Moffat based his action 
upon the principle of “ implicit mutual con¬ 
fidence.” He obtained a complete ascendancy 
over the Batlapings, even as St. Paul over his 
heathens, by the works he did. He brought 
them religion and civilisation. When the 
Mantatees, displaced by the forces of Mosili- 
katse, threatened to drive the Bechuana tribes 
into the Kalahari, he obtained timely warning 
of their advance, and by the aid of the 
Griquas repelled the invasion. The fame of 
the white man of Kuruman reached this same 
Mosilikatse, chief of the Matebele and a 
revolted lieutenant of the Zulu tyrant Chaka, 
and he sent two headmen to request a visit. 
Ultimately Moffat proceeded to the Matebele 
country, and made a friend of the warrior, 
a circumstance of great subsequent advantage 
to the cause of civilisation. It produced the 
beginnings of a Sechwana literature. He 


paid a two months’ visit to the Barolongs, 
where he heard nothing but Sechwana spoken, 
and lived in the filth of a “ kraal,” and thus 
by an act of severe self-denial gained a com¬ 
plete mastery of the language. He then 
translated and printed the Bible, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress , and other books, into that 
language. The New Testament was printed in 
England during his visit from 1838 to 1843 
(when be also wrote his Labours and Scenes ); 
but the rest of the work was accomplished at 
his own press at Kuruman. In all his work 
he was assisted by his wife Mary, fit wife for 
such a man, and endowed with a martyr 
spirit. In great part their letters tell the 
story of their life; nor is the narrative want¬ 
ing in dramatic scenes. Such is the account 
of the last utterance of “Moshete” (Moffat) 
before the assembled court of the old tyrant 
Mosilikatse, when the sable warriors were 
ranged in semi-circle, and the women crept 
up close to hear, and all listened in breathless 
silence—a scene almost Homeric in its simple 
power. 

Perhaps the main value of the book will be 
found in the light it throws upon the rela¬ 
tions of the Boer emigrants with the native 
tribes up to 1870. Of course, there was no 
love lost between the missionaries, whose aim 
was to civilise the various tribes, and the 
Boers, who deemed themselves a chosen people 
destined “to slay and spare not.” The 
author displays great moderation in his 
narrative, but it is impossible to escape the 
impression that a brutal disregard of human 
life and of all law was shown by these 
“ pioneers of civilisation.” The effect of the 
various “trekings” from 1837 onwards was 
to displace the tribes from the districts now 
known as Natal, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal. Mosilikatse was driven north¬ 
east to the Zambesi, and the American mis¬ 
sion station destroyed. The missionary work 
of Livingstone was brought to a full-stop—a 
fact to which we owe his subsequent explora¬ 
tions ; and the Bechuana missions and Kuru¬ 
man itself threatened. The explanation of 
the phenomenon of an English government 
repeatedly conniving at large numbers of its 
disaffected subjects leaving the country to 
stir up the natives is thus explained: 

" To those in power, who had no permanent 
stake or interest in the country, ana to whom 
it was a sufficient object to get quietly through 
their own term of office, it was an advantage 
rather than otherwise to be rid of a few thou¬ 
sands of disaffected spirits.” 

There is a passage in a letter of Robert the 
son (then a government official), dated 1849, 
whioh has been verified lately to the cost of 
the English taxpayer, and the contempt of 
the English name in South Africa. “If 
government should not be more decisive, this 
land will yet have to deal with a white semi- 
barbarous herd who, with a still prouder 
obstinacy, will resist all coercive measures.” 
After the treaty recognising the independence 
of the Boers north of the Yaal River, Moffat 
writes (November 1852), “ Every act of 
rapine and bloodshed is carried on with the 
excuse that the country is theirs by authority 
of the Queen of England.” Under these 
circumstances we are not surprised that “it 
was inconvenient to the Boers that there 
should be men near who should be able to 
give testimony to the civilised world of what 


was going on in those remote regions—men 
who could neither be cajoled nor intimidated 
into silence.” 

The book will be read with eagerness by 
people who are interested in South Africa or 
in missionary enterprise. Outside these two 
classes the inherent dullness of biography 
will prevent it from penetrating far. To 
attract a general public a biography must be 
rich in anecdote and warm human interest, if 
possible to the subject’s detriment. This is 
not a “ spicey ” book. 

W. Basil Worsfold. 


A SYMPOSIUM OX IMMORTALITY. 

Immortality: a Clerical Symposium on, "What 

are the Foundations of the Belief in the 

Immortality of Man. (Nisbet.) 

Thr eleven papers in this volume were origin¬ 
ally contributed to the Homiletio Magazine, 
whose editor explains in a preface that each 
contributor was selected “because he had 
made a special study of the subject, had pub¬ 
lished something upon it, or had become a 
representative of a certain phase of thought 
or section of the Church.” The selection has 
been admirable, and, allowing for inevitable 
defects, the Symposium could scarcely be 
better. These defects, however, must be 
noted: each writer is limited to thirty pages 
at most, so that unless he confines himself 
strictly to some special point, his essay is 
necessarily fragmentary; and the effort to 
cover all the ground, and escape this un¬ 
scientific fragmentariness by the use of sec¬ 
tions and sub-sections, makes some of the 
articles read like abstracts of larger works, 
from which the eloquence and literary grace 
have been necessarily omitted. We will 
charitably assume also that this want of 
space is the reason of an occasional dogmatism, 
which becomes loudest where the argument 
seems weakest. 

The Rev. Prebendary Row opens the Sym¬ 
posium, and the papers follow lines of thought 
suggested by him, till Prof. Stokes brings up 
the question of Conditional Immortality, to 
which Principal Cairns and Mr. Edward 
White entirely confine themselves. Mr. 
Row’s paper has a unity of design which 
his fellow writers do not usually attain to, 
but to many readers it will be disappointing. 
His aim is to prove the insufficiency and un¬ 
certainty of all foundations for the belief in 
immortality except the New Testament 
revelation. In his anxiety to gain his point 
he even cites the Old Testament as an instanoe 
of the “ inability of reason alone to place the 
belief in a future state on a sure foundation.” 
As a consequence, Mr. Page Hopps and Mr. R. 
Gregory make the inquiry what Mr. Row 
means by the inspiration of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and Rabbi Hermann Adler devotes his 
whole paper to a proof of the “ strong 
foundations of the belief in a future life to be 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures.” None of 
the articles are pleasanter than Dr. Adler’s 
convincing and scholarly argument. Mr. 
Row finds even less comfort in Plato and 
Homer than in the Jewish Scriptures; he 
complains that the arguments of the Phaedo 
are weak, and quotes Achilles’s words respect¬ 
ing the underworld. Mr. Garrett Holder 
opposes this part of his paper by setting the 
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universality of the belief in immortality 
against its alleged vagueness; but all such 
argument tends to degenerate into mere 
lists of instances, and ignores a most 
important consideration. The strength of 
Plato’s arguments for his belief is one 
thing, and the strength of his belief another; 
his arguments seem to us weak, but this 
rather serves to render the strength of his 
belief more obvious. The essential charm of 
his writings consists in the reality and vivid¬ 
ness for him of the unseen world and immor¬ 
tality. To many minds such an intensity of 
conviction will seem more valuable than any 
arguments; and it is surely such an intensity 
of conviction rather than arguments that we 
find in the New Testament. Mr. Hopps’s 
expression of what we owe to Christ in this 
matter will bear quoting: 

“ We cannot help feeling that He lived in two 
worlds; He never felt Himself really alone; 
He did not so much talk of heaven as live in 
it; and when he referred to His Father, it was 
as one who almost heard His voice and saw 
His face; His was not an argument, but an 
insight; not a speculation, but an inspiration; 
not a hope, but a recognition.” 

Mr. Bow only shows that Plato’s and 
Daniel’s belief in immortality was inde¬ 
pendent of reason; he does not show that 
it was unreasonable. A point which many 
of the writers disagree upon is where 
Plato’s belief comes from. Mr. Row would 
apparently trace it to “ reason alone ” ; the 
Bishop of Amycla would refer it to “ tradi¬ 
tion” originating in a primitive revelation; 
Canon Knox Little explains it by St. Paul’s 
works concerning “the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 
Plato’s conviction of immortality was thus 
“the result of the action of the Eternal 
Word,” Christ speaking in Plato’s heart. 
Canon Little’s paper is consequently an 
eloquent analysis of the feelings which con¬ 
stitute a conviction of immortality rather 
than a rlsume of the arguments of philoso¬ 
phers. His essay is a sermon on Mr. Hopps’s 
fine saying, “A great thought is itself a great 
argument in some cases.” The metaphysical 
side of the question is avoided by most of the 
writers. Prof. Stokes, having “never seen 
an argument of this class for immortality 
which to his own mind had the slightest 
weight,” declines to be metaphysical; but 
the Bishop of Amycla makes up for such 
unkindness by an interesting exposition, to¬ 
wards the end of his paper, of the theories of 
the schoolmen, which will be found dear 
even by those who agree with Prof. Stokes 
as to its value. The dullest papers, in spite 
of their ability, are those of Principal Cairns 
and Mr. White on “ Conditional Immortality.” 
We feel that the scattered threads of the dis¬ 
cussion should be gathered up at the end of 
the volume, and are irritated when a new 
subjeet is started. One very obvious ‘ ‘ founda¬ 
tion” is nowhere in the book quite clearly 
stated: all the arguments which may be 
summed up by the question, Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right ? rest upon the 
foundation of a belief in God; and those who 
believe very strongly in a God will always 
find discussions as to the conditions of im¬ 
mortality tiresome. 

It will be seen from what we have said 
that the volume cannot claim to be exhaustive 


or scientific; but it is suggestive in the 
highest sense, and interesting as a summary 
of men’s views on a great subject. It is also 
a proof that a “ clerical ” symposium can be 
conducted by men of widely different views 
with perfect candour and courtesy. One 
serious omission we must notice. Perhaps 
it could not be expected that the Symposium 
should consider the value of Dr. Tylor’s and 
Sir John Lubbock’s researches into the con¬ 
dition of primitive man, though of course the 
theory of a primitive revelation must face their 
discoveries; but something should have been 
said, if not on the question of the origin of 
the belief in immortality from dreams, at 
least on the point whether the acceptance of 
such an origin involves the rejection of im¬ 
mortality. The question is a wide one. We 
too often assume that to explain a thing is to 
explain it away. There are theologians who 
hold both immortality and its origin as ex¬ 
plained by the anthropologists, and a Sym¬ 
posium on Immortality should have examined 
their position carefully. Ronald Bayne. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Maruja. By Bret Harte. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Thomas d Bechet, the Saint. A Novel. By 
Conrad F. Meyer. Translated by M. v. 
Wendheim. (Leipzig: Haessel.) 

Faithful. By Annette Lyster. (8. P. C. K.) 

Andromeda. By George Fleming. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

The Luck of the Darrells. By James Payn. 
In 3 vols. (Longmans.) 

That very Mab. (Longmans.) 

As it was Written. By Sidney Luska. 
(Cassell.) 

Maruja will add little to the reputation of its 
author. Already we have begun by an 
involuntary compliment, for any one of its 
chapters—nay, pages—would be an apotheosis 
for the mournful band of mediocrities we 
must pass in review to-day. Hitherto our 
protest has been not against him, but against 
his British admirers. It was well that he 
should record, once for all, in his telling 
sketches the fleeting phenomena of Californian 
semi-barbarism: it was not well that they 
should misunderstand and misadmire “ this 
brutal pathos, whiskey-fed,” as a revelation 
of ethical perfection, instead of a record of 
ethical facts. We may have objected to some 
of his farfetched words and overstrained 
metaphors—have thought him ofteri too 
intense about trifles, and too careless some¬ 
times of greater matters—but never for a 
moment did we forget the immeasurable 
distance between the man of genius and the 
emmet-swarm of popular scribblers. Nor do 
we forget it now while we venture to point 
out what is essentially unsatisfactory in 
Maruja. It goes either too far or not far 
enough. In length and elaboration it is 
hardly more than a sketch; in plan it is a 
novel. The plot is ambitious and intricate— 
the characters numerous, highly varied, and 
some of them most complicated—the interest 
mainly attaches to two or three parallel trains 
of psychological process, slowly working in 
minds of no ordinary type, and which require 
most minute and luoid analysis. In short, 


we have the framework of a lengthy and 
well-filled novel. The result is disappointing 
and even irritating. And the more so that 
much of the limited space, especially in the 
earlier chapters, is wasted on the European 
guests at La Mision Perdida—their talks, 
their loves, their junketings—none of which 
help or please us much. The main picture— 
that of the antique, effete, Spanish patriarchal 
life in its last struggles with the Californian 
renascence—is revealed, as it were, in fitful and 
wayward glimpses, vivid and dramatic enough, 
but which we Cis-Atlantics can hardly under¬ 
stand without a key. Maruja, the central 
figure, we scarcely comprehend now. The 
process is faintly traced, but never explained, 
by which this proud beauty, who rejects 
millionaires and calmly waits the advent of 
some suitor of the old Castilian blood, is sud¬ 
denly magnetised by the hang-dog gaze of a 
Yankee tramp, and at last prepares to elope 
before she finds out that he has expectations. 
This was no Prince Charming in disguise. 
The man had never been in a much different 
position. Perhaps it is all natural, but it 
needs explanation. Again, Maruja’s mother, 
a stately, jovial, Spanish dame, is sprung 
upon us in a mysterious character, and 
her relations to Dr. West are somewhat 
obscure. West’s interview with his sud¬ 
denly found son is admirably done; but how 
much more might have been made of both 
characters and of their mutual relations! It 
is the same throughout. The cream of the 
book is the episodical scenes and sketches in 
the author’s old manner; but these are 
dwarfed and dulled by the elaborate plot, 
which is rather indicated than worked out. 
The shallow inference would be that Mr. 
Bret Harte cannot write a great novel. We 
infer nothing more than that he has not yet 
tried. We cordially wish he would. As 
everyone will read, or has read, Maruja, we 
need give no detailed account of its contents, 
which are rich in interest and a certain wild 
fascination belonging both to the author and 
his subject. 

The rubricated, well-bound, well-translated 
little novel of Herr Meyer reads very much 
like a Waverley story. Nor is it much more 
misleading. We ought to know as much 
about St. Thomas as about any other great 
Englishman—the materials are ample; but 
how hopeless it is! Precisely what he was 
we cannot say, but certainly he was not all 
he is here portrayed. His marriage to the 
caliph’s daughter at Cordova, and other 
wonders as startling, are perhaps allowable 
in the admirable setting of the story—it is 
told to a canon of Zurich in 1191 by a 
traveller; but the legendary, unhistorical 
character of the book should have been more 
clearly set forth. 

Faithful affords little room for remark, and 
none for blame. The pious reflections are few 
and conventional, the general tone being 
favourable to the doctrine of freewill and 
practical exertion. All S. P. C. K. heroines 
on leaving the forcing pits of a pious home 
are transplanted to some cold, worldly, bad 
soil or other (in this case to the aen of 
a Methodist grocer), where we always get 
some amusing lifelike and striking pictures. 
Daisy pursues a useful and honourable pro¬ 
bation as a maidservant, leading very properly 
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to a prosperous marriage. Modest as it 
is, Faithful becomes a work of original 
genius and ripe philosophy when contrasted 
with the seven volumes of printed nothing¬ 
ness which remain for us to notice. 

Of these, Andromeda is not the worst, 
miserable as it is. There is an entire absence 
of impropriety and bad taste, and there is 
a regular plot and regular characters. It 
belongs to the subdued, depressed, sentimental 
school. The heroine, Clare, is the ordinary 
vacant, monosyllabic mule, for ever being 
talked to, and talked at, but replying only by 
a grin, a meaningless “ Y—e—s,” or an ab¬ 
stracted repetition of the question. This 
Cheshire kitten has an elder sister of the 
same breed, “with the smile of a saint— 
enskied,” but older and more talkative. 
Clare has divers lovers, among them a poetical 
Italian marquis—a whining little Byron, 
moralised and disinfected, very beautiful, but 
afflicted with a slight disparity in the height 
of his two shoulders. By a dexterous arrange¬ 
ment of the candle the author manages, 
whenever she wants to make a fuss, to throw 
upon the wall a hideous, hunchbacked shadow 
in all its “pitiful grotesqueness,” “visible 
ironical negation of his life,” &c., &c., whereat 
Clare shudders and shivers and quivers, and 
goes through her full performance in dumb 
show. With another lover she was overtaken 
by night and rain in the Alps. Quite an 
adventure. At last a peasant was to drive 
her home in his cart by moonlight. Before 
starting, the lover secretly gathered a besom 
of rhododendron and wild thyme (such rarities, 
too!), and laid them, dripping wet, on the 
seat. This delicate and comfortable attention 
is highly appreciated in her limp condition, 
and gives rise to much lovely sentiment. One 
character, however, a retired governess, is 
well described. 

No morbid sentiment will be found in Mr. 
Payn’s new novel, nor any sentiment at all. 
Nor, indeed, nonsense of any kind. It is 
quite plain, sensible, healthy, and honest. 
But if ever there was a piece of dreary, 
mechanical, scamped work, utterly common¬ 
place and dull in design, and poor in execu¬ 
tion, if ever a book exemplified day-work as 
opposed to piece-work, it is this Luck of the 
Darrell*. True, the workmanship manages 
just to keep up to the level which will pass 
the foreman; but no! never does it rise 
above it. Whether this is incompetency or 
merely business shrewdness one cannot say. 
But certainly, few books have ever impressed 
us so much by the utter absence of any—even 
the faintest—-glimmer of a spark of genius. 
Is there somewhere a volume, like the Sermon 
Hints, of skeleton novels ? If so, Mr. Payn 
has taken one, and instead of filling it up, 
has just dispersed it through three volumes, 
padding it out with his usual perfectly 
sensible, perfectly commonplace reflections, 
and second-hand facetiae. The second volume 
is simply a deadlock. The third mainly 
consists of the catastrophe by which all the 
awkward people are killed off and the heroine 
inherits their estates and lover. This steam¬ 
boat accident drags through nine chapters. 
None of the characters are sufficiently marked 
to call for notice. Mechanical as the whole 
thing is, and supremely dull, we repeat that 
it is nothing worse 1 Its cool, straightforward, 


businesslike pages can do no harm, and may 
even serve to purge some weak minds from 
the sentimental taint they have caught from 
the last fashionable romance. 

That very Mab simply beggars description. 
How such monstrous twaddle came to be 
enshrined in so dainty a volume is a social 
problem. It belongs to the lowest type of 
the social-political-literary and everything- 
else satire or burlesque. It might be the 
work of a Balliol undergraduate who has not 
yet found his level. Without cutting a page 
one can sufficiently estimate its value. Idiotic 
as it is, and instinct with a vain fatuity which 
may prove incurable, ti undoubtedly displays 
much command of language and promise of 
literary elegance. 

Not much less absurd, but infinitely better 
fun, is the astounding musical romance, As it 
was Written. It should be “As it was 
Played,” for most of the sentiments are 
expressed in musical terms, and once even in 
musical notation. Failing to paint Veronika 
in words, the hero decides to describe her by 
“this heavenly melody from Chopin’s Im¬ 
promptu in C-sharp minor,” and then prints 
half a page of music. The book is by far the 
worst of the imitations of Called Back, and 
certainly the most amusing. It exaggerates 
the cold, abrupt style and morbid ravings. 
The hero is an extreme specimen of the 
musical cretin not seldom met in society, in 
whom the tone-faculty had dried up the well- 
springs of intellect. The Veronika is, of 
course, bloodily murdered by somebody or 
other, and the musical prodigy raves and 
maunders in a sufficiently amusing way. Yet 
there is no doubt this stuff is printed au grand 
serieux, and not as a burlesque. To show the 
wealth of its nonsense extracts would have to 
be more copious than we can venture on, so 
we reluctantly leave this rich mine of fun. 

E. Pubcell. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Andocides de Mysteriis. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. J. Hickie. (Macmillan's Classical Series.) 
There can be no doubt that Andocides was 
a liar; but, fortunately for himself, he lied in 
the purest Attic Greek, and therefore his 
speeches may still be read with advantage. 
Mr. Hickie does well to recall Andocides to 
the memory of a scholastic world whose curri¬ 
culum tends to become ever narrower. His 
text is based on that of Blass, with some 
changes of Mr. Hiekie’s own. The notes are 
excellent from the linguistic point of view, 
though it may be suspected that Mr. Hickie’s 
minute attention to Attic usage in orthography 
and other niceties will put the book rather 
above the heads of the small boys for whom it 
is designed “ as soon as the Delectus has been 
laid aside.” But as to the interpretation of 
one or two passages (not more) we find our¬ 
selves at issue with him. In § 41, where 
Leogoras coming out of his house meets the 
informer Diokleides, and says 'a pi ye eh otte 
repiplyouet; xpb pirroi ph ixuieieBat roiovrovs 
<pi\ous, we doubt whether the last words mean 
“ Friends such as you are not to be slighted,” 
as Mr. Hickie takes it after Dobree. The 
remark thus taken seems to have no point. 
But, if we suppose he meant “ You had better 
not Blight such friends as they might be to 
you ” (c/. the clause thy Si k.t.a.), we should 
have an appropriate hint given to Diokleides 
as he goes in to an interview with those who 
would be either his victims or his accomplices, 


In § 110, iy rf 'E\eueiylf surely means a religious 
site or building in Athens (as in Pausanias 
1.14.3), not “the temple at Eleusis.” The 
temple there seems to be called tA Up A in § 132 ; 
while § 111 shows that the incidents iy i> 
’E\tvatyltp happened away from Eleusis. 'A y9pa- 
■yimt in § 57 can hardly be translated “in a 
humane manner,” it is rather “ as men.” But, 
we repeat, the notes—as epexegetical and lin¬ 
guistic—are generally very good. We should, 
however, sometimes be glad of a little more 
information on the matter of the speech. Thus, 
in § 71, Kiifletot yhp otnoeX lytSei£e ply pe kotA t by 
vipoy rhy Ktlpeyov , r i/y J1 Kartiyopiay xoieXrai *arA 
tfrfiiptepu xpirepoy yevipeyoy, we miS8 first a State¬ 
ment of the difference between a Apos and a 
fhfiepa, very necessary for young boys; and, 
secondly, information as to what the law in 
question was. Mr. Hickie’s tone in speaking 
of his brother scholars is not so urbane as we 
could wish. There is no occasion to quote the 
passages in which he patronises Mr. Shilleto 
or attacks the Dean of Christchurch. His 
readers will notice for themselves what is said, 
and regret it. 

The Oedipus Tyrannus. By B. C. Jebb. 
(Cambridge: Pitt Press Series.) Prof. Jebb 
has here abridged his large edition of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, so as to adapt it to school 
use. The book is purely an abridgment, and 
has no interest for professed scholars. The 
editor has altered his views in hardly an v point; 
even the false quantity which Dr. Kennedy 
pointed out in the note on v. 1031 {stud. 
Sophoclea, ii. 79) still appears. But, as a school¬ 
book, the volume is worthy to take its stand 
beside its editor’s Ajax and Electra. There is 
the same felicity of explanation and happy 
illustration of which Prof. Jebb is a master; 
and, though the scholar may regret the reten¬ 
tion of various opinions, the schoolmaster will 
welcome the book as better (so far as we know) 
than any of the existing school editions of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. To one point only we must 
take exception—the metrical analysis (pp. xix.- 
xxxvi.). These are taken from Dr. J. H. 
Schmidt; but Schmidt’s results, as everyone 
except Prof. Jebb knows, are exceedingly un¬ 
certain, and are generally rejected, for example, 
by Westphal, M. Schmidt, Gleditscb, Christ, 
and Zambaldi. It would have been absurd to 
put such pages into a school-book, were it not 
certain that no schoolboy will read them. 
There is a scarcity of critical notes on the MSS. 
and text, which stands in marked contrast with 
the praotioe of many recent school editions. 

Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris. By C. S. 
Jerram. (Oxford: Clarendon Press Series.) 
Mr. Jerram is a practised hand, and whatever 
he writes deserves the attention of school¬ 
masters. The little book before us is intended 
to be a companion volume to his editions of 
the Alcestis and Helena, and it seems worthy to 
rank with them. Personally the present writer 
finds the notes a little too full. They take up 
ninety pages, and are followed by a critical 
appendix (how many boys will read it?) of 
fifteen more. We do not see, for example, the 
use of stating that “ the prooess of taking the 
cuttle-fish is described at length by Aelian 
de N. A. 7.34” (1.263), or “Ovid tells the story 
of the slaying of the Python, Met. 1.441 ” 
(1. 1245). There are also one or two errors. 
But these are counterbalanced by the real 
merits of the work, which we think will be 
found very useful. Schoolmasters will now be 
able to choose between Mr. Paley and Mr. 
Jerram when reading this often-read play in 
schools. 

The Andromache of Euripides. By F. A. 
Paley. (BelL) We need do little more than 
call attention to the publication, in Bell’s 
“ Cambridge Texts with Notes ” series, of this 
new play, with notes by Mr. Paley. It has all 
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the merits and demerits (such as they are) of 
its predecessors. We hope Mr. Paley will soon 
render all Euripides accessible to schools in this 
very convenient shape. 

The beautiful edition of the Bacchae of Euri¬ 
pides by Mr. J. E. Sandys, the Cambridge 
public orator, has just been re-issued from the 
Cambridge Press, with some not unimportant 
additions and corrections. The chief additions 
consist in six fresh representations : three from 
painted vases, three from sculptured reliefs of 
the death of Pentheua, and in some supple¬ 
mental notes; but there are many slight altera¬ 
tions throughout the commentary which show 
how carefully public and private criticisms have 
been weighed, and how diligently the work has 
been kept up to the level of the latest researches. 
It is no slight advantage that Mr. Sandys has 
given the results of an accurate re-collation of 
the Florence MS. The gain is not great 
directly, but we can now be sure that there is 
not a significant touch in the MS. which is 
unknown to those who busy themselves with the 
criticism of the play. In scholarship and 
artistic finish, the volume is in every way 
worthy of Cambridge, where the archaeological 
school seems likely to bear good fruit. The 
binding and print are excellent. There is, 
however, just one point which we should be 
glad to see revised in a third edition—the 
Conspectus of Metres (pp. 239-51). It is a 
little puzzling to refer a student to Linwood’s 
Tr.igic Metres or White’s translation of J. H. 
Schmidt’s Introduction, and then to add a list 
of the principal works, without one word as to 
the agreement or disagreement of the authors 
referred to. We gather that Mr. Sandys in 
details follows Wecklein, a very good authority, 
but quite at variance with some of the writers 
whom “ the student ” is bidden consult. 

Comdii Taciti Annalium, Libri I.-IV. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes for the Use of 
Schools and Junior Students, by H. Fumeaux. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) The first volume 
of Mr. Fumeaux’s large edition of Tacitus 
(reviewed in the Academy of June 28, 188-1) 
comprised the first six books of the Annals, 
which form the portion usually read by candi¬ 
dates for honours at Oxford. It was inevitable 
that so successful a work should shortly appear 
in an abridged form “for the use of schools 
and junior students,” who have hitherto had 
but little help in English for the study of 
Tacitus beyond Messrs. Church & Brodribb’s 
familiar translations. But we hope that Mr. 
Fumeaux has not turned aside from the project 
that was implied on the title-page of his first 
volume—of editing not only the remainder of 
the Annals, but also the other works of an 
author who is but too frequently broken up 
into fragments. 

Easy Latin Prose Exercises. By H. B. 
Heatley. (Bivingtons.) This may be defined 
as an elementary treatise calculated to test the 
teacher as well as to instruct the pupil. It is 
without rules, but carefully graduated in 
difficulty: the earlier exercises are detached 
sentences, skilfully divided into clauses for viva 
voce practice, and longer sentences, in pari 
•materia, to be rendered in writing. We believe 
this to be, if not the best method (Mr. Heatley 
modestly and wisely disclaims the idea of a 
“royal road” to Latin prose), at any rate a 
very good one: a preliminary viva voce canter, 
with hints from the teacher as to the particular 
difficulties of the coming course, is stimulating 
and helpful to boys; the vigilant look-out for 
hints, judiciously measured and not too broad, 
as to future pitfalls, is a faculty of great value 
for scholarship. The “ Recapitulatory ” exer¬ 
cises are extremely useful, but perhaps a little 
too frequent. We do not greatly believe in 
mere warnings, such as that on p. 132, “The 
vocabulary is not intended to be qsed in doing 


prose.” Boys will use what they have in their 
book: for our own part, we should advocate 
that this very moderate amount of vocabulary 
Bhould be learnt by heart, a page or two at a 
time. The difficulty which boys, and even 
undergraduates, find in writing in a language 
which they have studied for years arises from 
tbeir lack of materials for the task. They know 
more grammatical rules than words of the lan¬ 
guage ; they have moulds for their bricks but 
no straw. In details, we should say that Ex¬ 
ercise 149 (p. 126) was somewhat too hard; 
Exercises 65-8, on the forms miseret, poenitet, 
&c., opus, usus, interest, &c., are particularly 
timely and profitable. The whole book is 
visibly compiled by a teacher who understands 
his functions; it is helpful, especially in its 
method, to less practised instructors. 

Easy English Pieces for Translation into Latin 
Prose. By A. C. Champneys and G. W. 
Rundall. (Bivingtons.) Two colleagues at 
Marlborough have combined to produce this 
little book for the benefit of “ middle forms.” 
They think that the many existing books are 
too hard, and demand, at too early an age, 
acquaintance with Latin idiom as well as Latin 
grammar; and having striven, in their own 
forms, to adapt pieces to the capacity of the 
boys, they give the result to the public. This 
is practical, at all events ; and we have reason 
to think the authors well qualified for the task. 
Some of the pieces are judiciously interesting, 
being descriptions of Abou Klea and Burnaby’s 
death. For our own part, we prefer the plan 
of a collected vocabulary to that here followed 
of adding words at the end of each piece. 
Otherwise, it is a useful little manual. We 
wonder how many young boys are really, as 
well as formally, the wiser for such a phrase as 
“ virtual oratio obliqua ” ? 

Tripartita : a Course of Easy Latin Exercises 
arranged to suit the Threefold Division of the 
Year. By Frederick T. Holden. (Bivingtons.) 
Among so many similar books, how does Tri¬ 
partita justify its existence P By its title and a 
certain apparent novelty in its plan. It 
attempts to supply matter for teaching young 
boys fifteen Latin constructions by twenty-five 
exercises partly recapitulatory and arranged 
for three terms (see Pref. iv., v.), the sentences 
varying for each term, but containing the same 
principles. It discards vocabulary, and (like 
W. W. Bradley’s book) gives all the words neces¬ 
sary over against the exercise, with all informa¬ 
tion as to them. It seems therefore like W. W. 
Bradley’s book, cut up into three lengths. It 
is simple, clearly printed, and correct, but is 
marked by nothing really original or peculiar. 

We have also received: Caesar, De Bello 
Oallico, Book I., with two translations, one 

hrase by phrase and literal, the other free, 

y John Hugh Hawley (Belfe Bros.), &c., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We learn that Mr. Robert Browning will 
contribute a poem to the new work which 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. are about to publish, 
entitled Why I am a Liberal. 

We are glad to hear that Prince L.-L. Bona¬ 
parte is recovering from a slight attack of 
paralysis ; but he will not be able to undertake 
any new work for some time. 

Ik addition to Mr. Palgrave, we understand 
that Canon Dixon is a candidate for the vacant 
professorship of poetry at Oxford. 

Mr. and Mbs. Joseph Pennell, the authors 
of that very pleasant Canterbury Pilgrimage on 
a tricycle, have lately returned from a long 
journey of two thousand miles on their Humber 
tandem, through France and Switzerland to 
North Italy and back, which they will, in due 


course, describe and illustrate in The Century 
Magazine. Though their tandem tires are in 
ribbons, and its little wheel tied up with red 
string, the riders themselves are in excellent 
condition, and Mr. Pennell has months of illus¬ 
trating work in hand. They happily just 
missed killing an Italian child ; but what be¬ 
came of the flock of sheep into which they 
charged at over twenty miles an hour at a 
curve in an eight-mile hill, they did not stop 
to inquire. The Humber lived through it, and 
that was the only important point. 

Pbof. Tebrien db Lacodpebib will deliver 
this term, at University College, his first course 
of lectures, which have been postponed on 
account of illness from over-work. Tho rtf j ct 
of the course is “The Science of Language 
as illustrated in South-eastern Asia.” The 
inaugural lecture, which is free to the public 
without payment or ticket, will be delivered on 
Tuesday, October 20, at 4 p.m. It will treat 
of the misnamed monosyllabic languages and 
the various kinds of monosyllabism, the so- 
called musical tones and hybridism in language. 
The other lectures of the course will give a 
comparative survey of the languages and races 
of Further India or Indo-China. The fee for 
the entire course is one guinea. 

According to the New York Critic, Mr. 
W. D. Howells intends to spend the coming 
winter in Italy and Switzerland. 

MESSRS. Longmans will publish in the course 
of the present month Life in the English Church, 
10G0 to 1114, by the Bev. J. H. Overton, rector 
of Epworth, one of the joint authors of “ The 
English Church in the Eighteenth Century.” 

The same publishers also announce a hand¬ 
some illustrated edition of Miss Jean Ingelow’s 
poem,' ‘ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln¬ 
shire, 1571.” 

A subscription reissue of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
Sonnets of Three Centuries is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Mb. Hunter Blair is reading the proof 
sheets of the Charters of Crosraguel Abbey, 
which will shortly be published by Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, under the auspices of 
the Ayrshire and Galloway Archaeological 
Association. The collection comprises over 
one hundred and thirty original documents, 
and will be enriched by several plates illustra¬ 
tive of the abbey, facsimiles of the charters, 
royal autographs, and seals. 

A novel by Mr. Wilkie Collins, entitled The 
Evil Genius, will shortly appear as a serial in 
newspapers at home and abroad, through the 
agency of Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton. 
The same firm have just commenced the serial 
ublication of a story entitled Lady BranJcsmere, 
y the author of “Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” 
&c. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
immediately a new volume by Mrs. George 
Linnaeus Banks, entitled In His Own Hand. It 
is founded on the life of William Hutton, the 
Birmingham historian and antiquary, and con¬ 
tains interesting pictures of Birmingham in the 
last century. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company have arranged 
to publish Thackeray’s " Yellow Plush Papers," 
“Major Gahagan ” and “Fatal Boots,” as a 
volume of their “ Red Library.” 

A History of Philosophy, by Mr. E. 
Belfort Bax, is in the press, as one of the 
volumes of “Bohn’s Philosophical Library.” 
It will comprise a summary of the history of 
speculation from the earliest times to the British 
neo-Hegelian School. 

A new edition of Mr. Clement Scott’s Lays 
of a Londoner will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Carson $ Comerford. The book will contain 
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several poems suitable for recitation which have 
hitherto been unpublished. 

Good Words promises to break new ground 
in its Christmas issue, the whole number being 
filled by a Shetland romance, entitled “ Britta.” 
The author is understood to be a gentleman 
who, by long official residence in these remote 
islands, has gained an intimate knowledge of 
the interesting life which he depicts. 

Miss Sarah Doudney will write the special 
Christmas story for the Sunday Magazine this 

S ear. The title will be “Where Two Ways 
feet.” 

Readers of the interesting reminiscences of 
her ill", which Mary Howitt is now contributing 
to Good Words, will be glad to learn that she 
is to continue them in next year’s volume of 
the same magazine. 

A popular handbook on memory, under the 
title of All About Mnemonics, will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. The author is Mr. A. E. Middleton, of 
Whitehaven. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have ready a boys’ 
book by Mr. J. Frederick Hodgetts, entitled 
The Champion of Odin. The story is founded 
on. Scandinavian legends and sagas, and the 
scene placed in Sweden and England. The 
illustrations are by Mr. Gordon Browne. 

Stratheam Chimes is the title of a forth¬ 
coming Scottish Christmas Annual, to be 
edited by Mr. Alexander B. Bell of the Crieff 
Journal. 

The forthcoming number of The Scottish 
Review will, in addition to Principal Tulloch’s 
paper—“The Churoh of Scotland and the 
General Elections ”—contain articles on “ Scot¬ 
tish Catholics under Mary and James,” “The 
Scottish Parliaments,” “ Scotland’s New De¬ 
parture in Philosophy,” “ The York Mystery 
Plays,” “Records of Argyll,” and “The 
Philosophy of Stupidity.” 

The Record's Memoir of Lord Shaftesbury, 
published simultaneously as a newspaper sup- 

S lenient and us a pamphlet, was written by 
lr. W. Morris Colles. Its production was a 
triumph of rapid printing. Lord Shaftesbury 
died at Folkestone at 1.45 p.m. on Thursday, 
October 1; Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. received 
the last instalment of MS. and began to “set 
up ” the pamphlet (150 pages) the same eve¬ 
ning. By 5 p.m. on Friday it was on sale in 
London and on its way to every large town in 
England. 

Good Goods, described as a “ sarcastic topical ” 
journal, has been purchased by Miss Florence 
Marryat, whose new serial, “ The Hotel Mussel¬ 
burgh,” begins in this week’s issue. 

The New Shakspere Society will open its 
thirteenth session on Friday, October 23—its 
hundred and ninth meeting—with a paper by 
a Cambridge man, Mr. Gerard B. Finch, on 
“ The play of Hamlet from a Theosophic Point 
of View.” 

The copyright of Heine’s works will expire 
with the present year. Several cheap editions 
are already announced. 

Mr. Rowland Strong’s reprint of Otway’s 
Venice Preserved, from the original quarto of 
1682, appears to us to be exactly what such 
reprints should be. The text is carefully edited 
and unexcised; the old spelling and type (in¬ 
cluding the capital letters) is rigidly copied, 
and it is printed on fine hand-made paper, with 
a large margin. An excellent analysis of the 
plot is added, and the whole is published for 
eighteenpence. The printer is Mr. William 
Pollard, of Exeter. If it has the success it 
deserves, the series of Mr. Strong’s reprints 
should be a long one, 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Messrs. Riyington have arranged for the 
publication of the following works: a volume 
of poems by Canon Bright, entitled Iona, and 
other Verses ; a Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, consisting of the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion arranged in paragraphs and in dialogues, 
with notes, &c., by Principal Chase ; The Life 
and Times of John Leslie, Bishop of the Isles, 
and of Raphoe and Clogher, by the Rev. R. J. 
Leslie; two new volumes by the Dean of 
Norwich, Thoughts upon the Liturgical Gospels for 
the Saints’ Days, and Holy Week in Norwich 
Cathedral, being seven lectures on the several 
members of the most sacred body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; The Doctrine of the Church of 
England on the Holy Communion, by Canon 
Meyrick, with a preface by the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester ; Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Mrs. 
H. L. Sidney Lear; De Vitd Pastorali, the 
offioe and work of a priest in the Church of God, 
by the Bishop of Lichfield; Modern Doubt and 
Unbelief: its Extent, Causes, and Tendencies, 
by the Rev. E. Bickersteth Ottley; a revised 
edition of the late Sir W. Palmer’s Treatise on 
the Church of Christ; a new edition of the 
works of the late Bishop Kaye, of Lincoln, in 
eight volumes; four new volumes of the series 
of “ Stories of Countries,” for children, dealing 
•with the countries of Spain, Denmark, Holland, 
and Iceland; A Sketch of Liberalism during the 
last Fifty Years, by Mr. W. T. Arnold; A His¬ 
tory of English Literature, in three volumes, by 
Prof. J. Nichol; A History of the French 
Revolution, in three volumes, by Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens; Builders' Work and the Building 
Trades, with illustrations, by Col. H. C. Seddon. 

The following are educational: Plane Tri¬ 
gonometry; for the use of students preparing 
for examinations, with answers, by the Rev. A. 
Dawson Clarke; A First Course of Physical 
Laboratory Practice, with illustrations, by Mr. A. 
M. Worthington; A Text-book of Electricity, 
with illustrations, by Mr. L. Cumming; also, 
a work on Heat, by the same author; A Course 
of Elementary Experimental Chemistry, by Mr. 
W. A. Shenstone; the second volume of the 
History of England, by Mr. F. York Powell and 
Prof. J. M. Mackay, comprising the period 
from the death of Henry VII. to the present 
time; a new volume of the series entitled 
“Highways of History,” edited by Mrs. M. 
Creighton, The Social History of England ; A 
First History of Rome, by Mr. W. S. Robinson; 
A History of Greece, for the use of middle forms 
of schools, by Mr. C. W. C. Oman; a fourth 
volume of the Rev. Dr. J. Franck Bright’s 
History of England, bringing the history down 
to about the year 1874; A History of England, for 
middle forms of schools, by Prof. Cyril Ran- 
some; A History of Hellas, from the earliest 
times to the death of Alexander, by Dr. Evelyn 
Abbott; History of the Romans to the establish¬ 
ment of Imperialism, by Dr. J. S. Reid; a 
complete edition of Bacon's Essays, with intro¬ 
duction, notes, &c., by Messrs. F. Storr and 
C. H. Gibson, forming a new volume of “ Eng¬ 
lish School Classics'’; an edition of Scott’s 
Marmion, by Mr. F. 8. Arnold, fanning a new 
volume of “ English School Classics ” ; an edi¬ 
tion of Shakspere’s Julius Caesar, by the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching; Animal Biology, by Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan; Lectures on Greek Prose, by Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick; Greek Passages for Unseen 
Translation, by the Rev. F. D. Morioe ; an edition 
of the Pro Cluentio of Cicero, by the Rev. W. 
Yorke Fausset; A German Grammar, by Mr. 
G. P. R. Gliinicke, containing a new scheme of 
declensions, illustrated by stories by Mr. J. S. 
Phillpotts, of Bedford; German Poetry for 
Schools, by Messrs. C. W. Parry and G. Gidfley 
Robinson; German Passages for Practice in 
Unseen Translation, by Mr. A. R. Lechner; 
two German books by Mr. H. S. Beresford- 


Webb, viz., A Practical German Grammar and 
A Manual of German Composition; A German 
Exercise Book, by Mr. W. G. GuiUemard; Easy 
German Stories : a first German Reading Book, 
by Mr. B. Townson; an edition of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, by Mr. R. A. Ploetz; an edition of 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, by Mr. J. L. Bevir; an 
edition of Freytag’s A us dem Staate Friedrich des 
Grossen, by Dr. Herman Hager; Elementary 
French Exercises, by Mr. A. A. Somerville; 
French Prose Composition, for advanced classes, 
by Mr. H. C. Steel; A French Grammar, for 
schools, by Mr. R. T. Carter; French Grammar 
Papers, by Mr. J. W. J. Vecqueray; An 
Elementary French Grammar and Exercise Book, 
by Mr. V. J. T. Spiers; two French books by 
Mr. W. E. Russell, An easy French Reading 
Bock of interesting stories, and a volume of 
Easy French Passsages for Unseen Translation ; 
an edition of the Duo de Fezensac’s Souvenirs 
Militaires: the Russian Campaign in 1812, bv 
Mr. Granville Sharp; an edition of Molfare’s 
L’Avare, by Mr. A. H. Gosset; Easy Selections 
from Plato, forming a Greek reading book for 
the use of middle forms of schools, by Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick. 


PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son will pub¬ 
lish during the autumn season a new work 
by Lady Jackson, entitled The Court of 
France in the Sixteenth Century, in two volumes, 
with portraits ; Madame Mohl and her Friends, 
a sketch of Parisan society under Louis Philippe, 
by Grace Ramsay, with a portrait engraved by 
Stodart; Old “Miscellany" Days, being a 
collection of stories reprinted from “Bentley’s 
Miscellany” of fifty years ago, with thirty- 
three illustrations by Cruiksnank, from the 
original plates; The Coaching Age, by Stanley 
Harris, with fifteen full-page illustrations on 
stone by John Sturgess; A Drive through 
England ; or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel, 
by J. T. Hissey, with twenty illustrations of 
landscape by the author, engraved by G. 
Pearson; The Chersonese with the Gilding off, 
an account of a residence in the Malay native 
States, by Emily Innes; Across the Jordan, 
by C. 8ohumacher, with an Introduction by 
Laurence Oliphant; Pastime Papers, by F. 
Saunders; a cheap edition of Mr. Edmund 
Yates’s Autobiography, with the story of his 
reoent experiences in “Northern Latitudes”; 
a shilling edition of The Ingoldsby Legends, with 
forty illustrations ; Three Hungarian Stories 
of Karl Edler, translated by OttiUe MUhlmann, 
and edited by Lord Lytton; and new editions 
of Capt. Conaer’s Heth and Moab, and of Lady 
Herbert’s Wives and Mothers in the Olden Time. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s announce¬ 
ments include the following:— The Sermon on 
the Mount, beautifully illustrated, with introduc¬ 
tion by the Bishop of Ripon; The Pentateuch : 
its Origin and Structure, an examination of 
recent theories by Prof. Bissell; From the Tan 
Yard to the White House, a companion volume to 
" From Log Cabin to White House,” by W. M. 
Thayer; Jacob BShme: His Life and Teaching ; 
or, Studies on Theosophy, by the late Bishop 
Martensen; Golden Legends of the Olden Time, 
by the Rev. John Stoughton; Our Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, by Dean Howson; The 
Will Power-, its Range in Aotion, by Dr. J. 
Milner Fothergill; The Rule of Faith and the 
Doctrine of Inspiration, by Prof. Watts; Faith¬ 
ful Service: Sketches of Christian Women, a 
companion volume to “ Consecrated Women,” 
by Mary P. Hack; A Rabbinical Commentary 
on Genesis, by Dr. Paul J. Hershon; Forewarned 
— Forearmed, by the Rev. Dr. J. Thain David¬ 
son ; The Throne of Eloquence, by the late 
Paxton Hood; Memorials of Dr. Harold Scho¬ 
field, by Dr. A. T. Schofield j In the Footsteps of 
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Heroes, and Other Sermons, by the late Enoch 
Mellor; The Parables of Our Lord, recorded by 
St. Luke, by the Rev. Dr. Marcos Dods ; 
Classified Gems of Thought from the Great 
Writers of all Ages, by T. B. Proctor; Songs of 
Earth and Heaven, by Newman Hall; The True 
Woman-. Elements of Character, by W. M. 
Thayer; Thrown on the World : a Story, by 
Edwin Hodder ; Fritz and Eric; the Brothers 
Crusoes, by J. C. Hutcheson; Stirring Stories 
of Peace and War, by Land and Sea, by Dr. 
James Maoaulay; The Good Fight; or, More 
than Conquerors: Stories of Christian Martyrs 
and Heroes; The Angel of Love, a companion 
volume to “ Autocrat of the Nursery,” by L. T. 
Meade ; Ministers' Wives, by Mrs. Martin; The 
Daily Renewal, by Dean Vaughan; Peaceful 
Thoughts : a Daily Text Book, beautifully illus¬ 
trated; The Anglican Pulpit of To-day, con¬ 
taining forty short biographies and forty ser¬ 
mons ; Poor Boys who became Famous, by Sarah 
K. Bolton; The Children of Africa; Prudence 
Winterbum, by Sarah Doudney; The Penant 
Family, by Annie Beale; Dot : the Story of a 
City Waif, by Annie Lucas; The Book of 
Joshua: a Commentary, by the Rev. J. Lloyd; 
Bible Anecdotes from Every Land; A Little 
Silver Trumpet, by L. T. Meade, with pictures 
by T. Pym; From Pole to Pole: a Tale of the 
Sea, by Dr. Gordon Stables; The Owners of 
Broadlands, by Mrs. H. B. Pauli; For James or 
George: a Schoolboy’s Tale of 1745, by the Rev. 
H. C. Adams; In the Depths of the Sea, by the 
author of ‘‘Launching Away”; Nigel Lennox 
of Glen Irvine, by L. N. Hyder; Bible Flowers 
and Bible Lore; Platform Aids, a new volume of 
“the Clerical Library”; Sunday Readings for 
a Year, by the late James Large; A Christian 
Mother; Memorials, by Mrs. Thomley Smith; 
Doctrine and Doubt; or, Christ the Centre of 
Christianity, by the Rev. S. MacNaughton; 
Friendship's Diary; a Record for Every Day in 
the Year; and a second series of Songs of Rest, 
edited by the Rev. Robertson Nicoll. 

Messes. John F. Shaw & Co.’s announce¬ 
ments for the owning season include A Child of 
the Morning, by the Author of “English 
Hearts ” ; Songs of the Pilgrim Land, by Mrs. 
Pennefather; Every-day Life, by the Rev. C. H. 
Waller ; Faith and Unfaith, by Dr. H. Sinclair 
Paterson; The Revealer Revealed, by the Rev. 
W. H. M. H. Aitken. For Young People; Five 
Little Partridges, by Brenda; A Tangled TFe5, 
by Emily S. Holt; Oldham; or, Sow beside all 
Waters, by L. E. Guernsey; Her Husband’s 
Home, by E. Everett Green; On the Cliff, by 
Catherine Shaw; The River Waif; or, The 
Luck of Godfrey’s Wharf, by Constance Cross; 
Afloat, by Mrs. Stanley Leathes; Sent to 
Coventry, by M. L. Ridley; Five Minutes Too 
Late, by Emily Brodie; Worth the Winning, by 
E. Hombrook; Margaret Casson's Resolve, by 
E. C. Kenyon; David Elliott, bv C. E. Irvine; 
Us Three, by A. B. C. For the Little Ones, 
a new packet of the series “ Something for 
Sunday,” entitled Messages from Heaven. A 
new painting book bearing the title of Mother’s 
and Mine, and the Annual Our Darlings. Of 
Smaller Books for Sunday-schools: The Secret 
of the Forest, That Boy Tom, East and West, 
Oughts and Crosses, and Lost Maggie, by M. E. 
Winchester; together with three new stories in 
their " Home Series.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of this month 
contains two very interesting articles : one by 
Mr. Sidney L. Lee, of the New Shakspere 
Society, on “ As You Like It and the Forest 
of Arden,” showing how much of Stratford’s 
neighbourhood and folk may be traced in this 
and other plays of Shakspere ; the other by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, “ A Little Aoademe,” describing 


a visit to Coleridge’s early home at Nether 
Stowey, and Wordsworth’s at Alfoxden. 

To the October number of the Antiquary Mr. 
Round contributes a short, but instructive paper 
£?_“ T he Open Field System in Herefordshire.” 
Every fragment of knowledge which can be 
gathered out of our old systems of cultivation 
and land tenure is of extreme interest. No 
history of the English people can be satis¬ 
factory. which does not deal with these subjects 
in detail, and at present the greater part of the 
evidence on which we have to work is locked 
up in MS. We can say little in praise of Mr. 
David Fitzgerald’s strange paper on “ Robin 
Hood and Robin Crusoe.” It shows that the 
writer has read much, but the learning with 
which he is possessed has not taken upon itself a 
form which we can appreciate. Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme has written an excellent article on 
“Labour Songs and Cries.” They form, or 
rather contain,, some of the earliest relics of 
human speech, 'and are therefore most useful 
to those who desire to uplift even a comer 
of the veil which shrouds the origin of all 
speech. Mr. J. T. Foster contributes an 
account of York House, the birthplace of Francis 
Bacon, and Mr. Brooks a paper on the battle 
of Brunanburgh. We do not think the latter 
adds much to our knowledge unless further 
evidence shoald be discovered—an accident 
which is most unlikely to happen. It is not 
probable that the place where this great conflict 
occurred will ever be identified. That it did 
not take place at Brumly in Lindsey, as has so 
frequently been affirmed, is about all that can 
be safely said on the matter. In the corres¬ 
pondence we find a letter from Mr. J. H. 
Round entitled “Mr. Freeman’s Accuracy.” 
Into the merits. of the question we will not 
enter. The spirit on which Mr. Round writes 
is not one that is best fitted for literary 
controversy. 

We are glad to observe that the editor of the 
Scottish Church devotes a considerable amount 
of space to literature. In the October number 
there appears the third of a series of careful 
papers .on “Sootch Literature since the Resto¬ 
ration.” Mrs. Oliphant contributed to a recent 
number a story belonging to her delightful 
supernatural series of “The Little Pilgrim in 
the Seen and the Unseen’*; and we are inclined 
to think that the serial fiction which is running 
its course under the title of “A Story of a 
Young Life,” is hers also, although it threatens 
m the October part to become somewhat flat. 
Among other papers which are noteworthy is 
a critical, though somewhat unequal, article 
on Victor Hugo, which was published in 
September. The ecclesiastical articles are, in 
point of style, perhaps the liveliest in the 
magazine, but it is to be hoped that after the 
general election is over they will be fewer in 
number. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

EVE. 

“ • • • • daaz ich genossen des Wissens Frucht, 

Das kannst du nichtmehr aendem.”— H. Heim. 
Tub serpent tempted thee to shame, 

. Mother Eve. 

God’s direst vengeance on thee came, 

Mother Eve. 

And never may we hope to win 
That golden garden close hedged in 
From toil and tempest, strife and sin, 

Mother Eve. 

Before thy wondering, wakened eyes, 

Mother Eve. 

Clashed shut the gates of Paradise, 

Mother Eve. 

Thy wandering feet, thy hands were tom, 

By briar, wayside weed, and thorn, 

Thy babes in anguish great were born. 

Mother Eve. 


And yet God’s vengeance knew no stay, 

_ „ . Mother Eve. 

Thy first-born did his brother slay, 

Mother Eve. 

Died not thy heart for woe and dread, 
When Abel in thine arms lay dead, 

And Cain red- handed turned and fled, 

Mother Eve ? 

Methinks I hear thee murmur “ Nay,” 

Mother Eve. 

‘ Evil and bitter was my day,” 

__ Mother Eve. 

Evil and full of pain, but still 
I am Thy judge—work all Thy will— 

I judge Thee, knowing good from ill,” 

Mother Eve. 

“I stretched mine hand unto Thy tree—” 

,, . , Mother Eve. 

Not as the sightless beasts are we—- ” 

_ Mother Eve. 

“ Thy curse has fallen—let it bide— 

I and my children open-eyed 
Know Thee, and judge, whate’er betide,” 
Mother Eve. 
Mabel Peacock. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

London: October 5, 1885. 

Anything like an exhaustive criticism of the 
system originally devised for the publication of 
the Brehon Laws, which system has hitherto 
been adhered to, would make an undue demand 
upon the Academy’s space. Here no more 
can be attempted than to add a few brief 
remarks to what has already been said upon 
the subject by Mr. Whitley Stokes and Dr. 
Norman Moore. 

1. It is to be supposed that the Irish type 
was adopted on sentimental grounds. But 
sentiment, so admirable a thing in its way, 
ought never to have been admitted into the dry 
domain of the Brehon Laws, where its intrusion 
has been disastrous to this extent—that of the 
865 pages (more or less) of Irish text comprised 
in the four volumes already published, not one 
vocable can be safely quoted without previous 
collation with the original MS. Woe to the 
rash philologist who shall found grammatical 
theories of nis own, or impugn those of his 
neighbours, while fondly trusting to the accuracy 
of these'handsome books ! Let him first read 
again the story of Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle. 
In the process of transcribing from the vellum, 
O’Donovan and O’Curry expanded the numerous 
contractions, and resolved the combinations of 
words, so that their transcripts are but a 
counterpart of the printed text, and therefore 
useless for collation. These transcripts amount 
to 5,397 quarto pages. What did they cost ? 

2. A note at the end of the short statement 
which follows the preface to vol. i. informs 
us that “ these transcripts are referred to 
throughout this volume by the page only, with 
the initials O’D. and C. respectively.” This 
means that here and there, sometimes 
at long intervals, and sometimes crowded 
together, there appear such marginalia as these, 
whioh are given in the order in which they 
occur in vol. i.—O’D. 78, O’D. 78, O’D. 80, C. 
798, C. 798. References ought dearly to have 
been made by folio column and line to the 
original MSS., and not to the transcripts. 
These latter are repo si ted in Dublin, and are, 
as we have seen, quite useless for collation, 
while the MSS. are scattered in London, 
Dublin, and Oxford; and this absence of all 
due to the source of any particular section or 
passage of the text makes the task of collation 
practically impossible, so great would be the 
attendant labour and expense. 

3. The text and the translation should have 
been in separate volumes. This arrangement 
would have produced books of a size suitable 
for interleaving, and would have kept apart two 
entirely distinct dasses of footnotes. That is 
to say, had the text been accompanied by 
critical, and the translation by historical and 
illustrative notes, they would not have inter¬ 
fered with one another, as they are apt to do 
when text and version are interpaged. But, 
alas! no notes of the kind are forthcoming. 
Notes of a sort there are indeed, but very few, 
very far between, and very, even touchingly, 
infantine. Of these, as well as of some textual 
matters which must stand over just now, it is 
safe to assume that they are not the offspring 
of O’Donovan or O’Curry. But the main 
advantage of text and version in separate 
volumes is that various readings, or different 
recensions in their entirety, can be printed in 


parallel columns. Those who wish to see how 
this can be done are referred to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle published by the Master of the 
Bolls. 

4. The aforesaid 865 pages of Irish text are 
furnished forth with 507 pages (more or less) of 
prefaces and introductions, of whioh each of 
the four volumes has its share. This must be 
deemed a very fair allowance, especially when 
we remember that the gentlemen to whom we 
are indebted for it all were, however able in 
other respects, entirely innocent of any know¬ 
ledge whatever of Irish. To such knowledge 
they do not, it is true, anywhere actually lay 
claim; but it may reasonably be asked whether 
they have taken all desirable precaution against 
going down to posterity disguised in the garb of 
first-class Celticpundits. Granting that every line 
of this prefatory matter is in the highest degree 
erudite, quite irrefragable, and altogether pre¬ 
cious, yet oavillers may possibly be found to 
inquire whether it be not matter in the wrong 
place, and to suggest that a more natural order 
would have been first to print the corpus of 
these laws, and then to write disquisitions upon 
them. The enormous space absorbed by these 
academic essays' might very profitably have 
been devoted to indices verborum and some 
other items of the first importance; but, if it 
was absolutely necessary for some wise pur¬ 
pose that these prefaces should be printed at 
this stage of the undertaking, they had been 
better printed in a separate volume. This 
would nave enabled those who wanted Brehon 
Laws to buy Brehon Laws; while those who 
only wished to know what a few learned gentle¬ 
men thought about Brehon Laws, would not 
have been burthened with superfluities in the 
shape of the laws themselves. 

Standish H. O’Grady. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 
BEFORE LUrHKR. 

London: Oct. 8,1885. 

I wish Mr. J. Hutchison had been less 
modest, and, instead of quoting Lutheran 
theologians, had given us his own opinion on 
the relation between the pre-Lutheran and 
Lutheran translations, based on an examination 
of those works themselves. I am perfectly 
ready to consider whatever arguments may be 
raised from the original texts; but, as I 
remarked in my review, I cannot hold German 
theologians as in any way authorities to whom 
scholars can appeal. So far from regarding Dr. 
Biehm as an authority because he sat on the 
revision committee, I hold the work of that 
committee—as exhibited in the Probebibd — 
typical of present Lutheran scholarship, that 
is to say, of men who are first theologians, and 
then scholars. We have had quite enough of 
appeal to authority in such matters : let us go 
to the originals themselves if we want to get 
even an approximation to the truth. 

I am not in a position to place the pre- 
Lutheran versions in their accurate relation¬ 
ship—I believe nobody will be till they are all 
printed; but this much must be laid down, 
that no one who has examined them would 
admit, as Dr. Biehm and Mr. Hutchison do, 
that “the Codex Teplensis is the work of 
Matthias (Martin ?) von Beheim, a monk of 
Halle.” This shows exactly the type of slovenly 
scholarship we have to deal with. The Codex 
Teplensis is a translation of the entire New 
Testament: the Leipzig Codex oontains only 
the four gospels. The Leipzig Codex states 
in a colophon that the translation was made 
for Matthias von Beheim, recluse of Halle, in 
1343 ( Dise dutange des latines in daz dutsche ist 
gemachit Mathie von beheim dem clusenere zu 
hcdle). Why the monk, who had one version 
of the gospels made for him, should be the 
translator of another version of the whole New j 


Testament, would puzzle, I think, Dr. Biehm 
and Mr. Hutchison to explain. But there is 
a great deal more yet to be investigated. That 
the Leipzig Codex contains an original trans¬ 
lation would seem probable from the above 
colophon, and by the words whioh occur on 
p. 224* ( IJz der byblien ist dise ubirtragunge in 
daz mittelste dutsch mit einucddigen slechtin worten 
uz gedruckit). Tet, perhaps, we must under¬ 
stand the colophon to mean: This Bible trans¬ 
lation was written for Matthias— i.e., a copy 
made for him—though that seems to me rather 
forced. The difficulty is this, that the Codex 
Teplensis, which does not contain, so far of 
course as the gospels are concerned, the same 
version as the Leipzig MS., is yet in certain 
parts related to it, notably in John. In 
many parts the translations are quite inde¬ 
pendent, and the Leipzig Gospels approach 
nearer the version of the little regarded Eger ton 
MS. 855 of the British Museum. This sort of 
relationship, when two MSS. are of the same 
date, points rather to a common ancestry than 
to a copying of one by the other, yet it is 
difficult to reconcile tins with the Leipzig 
colophon. To show how far the versions differ, 
and the complete absurdity of Dr. Biehm’s 
statement, I quote a few verses of Mathew iii.: 


Liipziq Codex. 

“ In den tagin do quam 
Johannes toufOre predi- 
gende in der wuate- 
nuoge Jud66, Spre- 
chinde: ‘Tutpeaitencie, 
wan iz nahit daz riche 
der himele. Wan dirre 
ist vou dem gesprochin 
ist durch Isaiam dem 
prophgten sprechindo : 
Kin stimme des rufiu- 
den in der wustenunge: 
bereitet den wee des 
herrn, machit gerecht 
sine stige.’ Und her 
Johannes hatte ein cleit 
von den haren der ka- 
mgle und eine vellinc 
snur umme sine lenden, 
und Bin ezzin was heus- 
schreckin und wait- 
honic.” 


Tbfl Codex. 

“ Wan in den tagen 
Johannes der Tauffer 
kom predigen in di 
waste ze Jude vnd sagt 
m&cht puzz: wann daz 
reich der himel nachent. 
an dire ist von dem 
geschriben ist durch 
Ysaias den weissagen 
sagent: Ein stimme des 
ruffenden in der wust : 
Berait den wege des 
Herrn vnd machentrecht 
sein steige. Wan erselb 
Johannes het ein ge- 
want von den haren der 
kemlin vnd ein fellin 
gurtel um sein kankon; 
wan sein essen waren 
lochusten und wildes 
honig.” 


These Dr. Biehm, and presumably Mr. Hutchi¬ 
son, admit to be the same translation! I 
wonder what they will say of the following 
two—the one taken from the Codex Teplensis, 
and the other from the September Bibel (I fear 
I must call it so, as it has been called so by all 
German writers for years, notwithstanding Mr. 
Hutchison’s bracketted queries): 

Tepl Codbx. September Bibel. 


“ Ein weip von Samaria 
kom ze schephen wazzer 
Ihesus sprach zu ir: 
gib mir ze trinken. Wan 
sein junger waren hin- 
gegaugen in di stat daz 
ei kauften di ezzen. 
Dorum das weip Sama- 
ritanin sprach zu im. 
In welher weiz aischest 
du zu trinken von mir, 
so du bist ein Jud, di 
ich bin ein weip Sanaa - 
ritanin? wan die Judeu 
gemainsament nit mit 
den Samaritanern.” 


“Da kompt eyn weyb 
vou Samaria, wasser zu 
schepffen, Jhesus spricht 
zu yhr, gib myr trinc- 
ken, denn seyne iunger 
waren hyn gangen ynn 
die stadt, das sie speyss 
keufften, spricht nu das 
Samaritisch weyb zu 
yhm.wiebitteatuvon mvr 
trincken, so du eyn Jude 
bist, vnd ich eyn Samari¬ 
tisch weyb ? Denn die 
Juden haben keyne ge- 
meynschafft mit den 
Samariternn.” 


I could have made the differences still less by 
quoting the 1483 Bible, but I think I have 
cited sufficient to show the relationship of 
Luther to his forerunners. Let the reader note 
that there are upwards of one hundred and 
eighty years between the left and right-hand 
versions. Where Luther’s version does differ 
from the German Vulgate is very often in those 
passages in which ms strong sense of the 
righteousness of his own dogma has led him 
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to pervert the text. Against Emser’s 2,400 
“ heretical orrors, lies, and wrong tense-render¬ 
ings,” I may cite Bunsen’s 3,0. 0 inaccuracies, 
and leave the theologians to settle the exact 
number between them. 

Mr. Hutchison tells us that Luther probably 
began Greek in 1512. We happen to know that 
he began it in August 1518. Let me cite what 
was written two years ago,and remind the reader 
that to revise, not translate, cost our thorough 
Greek scholars ten years of work (1870-80): 
“On the 25th of August, 1518, Melanchthon 
arrived in Wittenberg; then for the first time 
Luther, attending the lectures of Melanchthon, 
began to study Oreek. This is not only shown by 
Luther's letters ; but Melanchthon, in a speech to 
the students recommending the study of Greek, 
points out to them Luther's example—Luther 
himself, who, already advanced in yean ( quamvie 
jam senex), has leamt the Greek tongue. In June, 
1519, we have the famous Leipzig disputation with 
E«k, and in April, 1521, Luther arrives in Worms. 
August, 1519, to April, 1521, is perhaps the busiest 
period of Lather’s life: he is in bitter and pro¬ 
longed controversy with Eck and Emser, he is 
writing book after book against the Pope and his 
bull, and he is contesting the condemnations of 
the leading universities of Christendom. In 1520 
alone he publishes three epoch-making works 
(An den Christliehen Adel deutseher Nation, Be Captivi- 
tale Babylonica, and Be libertate Christiana), and yet 
he must find time to study Greek. On December 
16th, 1521, Luther wrote to Lange of his deter¬ 
mination to translate the New Testament, and 
within a less period than three months the work is 
completed. Be turning on March 1 from the 
Wartburg to Wittenberg, he managed to revise 
the translation with Melanchthon, notwithstanding 
the Carlstadt difficulties, and on the 21st of 
September the New Testament issued completed 
from the press. To translate, revise, and print 
occupied less than nine months, and this notwith¬ 
standing Luther's three most broken years of 
Greek study. Does not such external evidence 
fully confirm internal coincidences, and point to 
Luther’s dependence on his predecessors P ” 

I ask Mr. Hutohison not to consult Herzog 
or Kostlin, but simply to open the September 
Bibel side by side with the Ninth German Bible, 
or even with the Codex Teplensis, and then 
judge for himself how far the old translation is 
unbehal/en, schwerfiillig, weder genau im Sinn 
nock treffend im Ausdruck, when compared 
with Luther’s. I have passed some con¬ 
siderable time among the German peasantry, 
and I have been delighted to find them 
still using words and phrases which ocour 
in the old pre-Lutheran translations. I believe 
that anyone with a like experience would hold 
with me that these translations are a “ perfect 
mine of folk-expression, homely and true,” and 
what is more, still not dead. 

Karl Pearson. 

P.S. —I have already made this letter too 
long, yet I really ought to have asked Mr. 
Hutchison whether he would be surprised to 
bear that in 1519 Luther used the Vulgate, and 
not the Greek, for his oollege lectures on the 
New Testament P 

CLOVESHO. 

Bristol: Oct. 5, 1885. 

In his letter in the Academy of October 3, 
Mr. A. Hall appears to accept the assump¬ 
tion that the names of the places which are 
the subjects of the surviving records of the 
councils of Clovesho indicate the part of Eng¬ 
land wherein those councils assembled. This 
is not the case. The frequency of Worcester¬ 
shire and Gloucestershire names arises from 
those that refer to the transactions of this 
supreme or primatial court with the church of 
Worcester being a conspicuous but isolated 
survival among them. 

“ Westminster,” among the names quoted by 
Mr. Hall, has no concern with the hundred of 
Westminster. The present Bishop of Chester 


has noted that “ the hundred of Westminster, 
owes its name, given at a much later period, to 
the fact that the abbey of Westminster in 
Middlesex possessed a great portion of the 
land contained in it ” (Councils, &c., Haddan 
and Stubbs, vol. iii., p. 549). The place meant 
is Westbury-up on-Trim, earlier called “ West- 
burh,” but, after the foundation of the monas¬ 
tery there, sometimes called “ Westmynstre.” 
In one charter of A.D. 824 (Birch, Cartularium 
Saxon., No. 379), both names are used for 
Westbury. 

Again, as to “ Stoke ” in the charters. Two 
places of this name often turn up in the 
Worcester series, but neither of them is Stoke- 
Orchard, as Mr. Hall suggests. One is Stoke- 
Prior in Worcestershire, with its salt-works 
still redolent at a railway junction; the other 
is Stoke-Bishop in the southern extremity of 
Gloucestershire, out of which last have been 
carved the lands now the parishes of Westbury, 
Henbury, Kings- and Laurence-Weston, and 
much more. This is a district with an im¬ 
portant early history not yet developed. Dr. 
Guest and his followers have clouded the truth 
by unwarrantably including it in the Deorham 
conquest of A.D. 577. 

In an essay which I contributed to a local 
society, “ Vestiges of the Supremacy of Mer¬ 
cia’’(Bristol and Glouc. Arch, doo., vol. iii., 
pp. 128-167), I attempted to determine the 
true locality of Clovesho, reviewing with some 
detail the various guesses that have been pro¬ 
posed. That it was distant from Gloucester¬ 
shire receives some confirmation from the above 
cited Act of the Council, A.D. 824. It is therein 
provided that, after thirty nights, it shall 
receive the assent, on oath, before the Bishop 
(Heaberht of Worcester?) of the priests and 
monks in possession of Westbury. Accordingly, 
after thirty-four signatures of those who sat 
at the council, follows another list of the fifty- 
six Mass-Priests of Westbury who took the 
oath. The interval of thirty days, and the 
delegated authority, evidently imply a consider¬ 
able distance of the j urates from the council. 

Thomas Kerslake. 

City Library, Bristol: Oct. S, 1885. 

If your correspondent, Mr. A. Hall, will refer 
to Dr. Thomas's Survey of Worcester Cathedral 
(1736), p. 23 (“ Account of the Bishops ”), 
he will find it quoted that, A.D. 804, at a 
council held at Clovesho, “ iEtholric, the son 
of lEthelmond, produced his deeds, and proved 
his title to lands at Westminster.” Dr. Thomas 
is unquestionably correct in explaining “ West¬ 
minster to be another name for Westbury.” 
It happens, however, that Westbury, so far as 
Church historians show knowledge of the place, 
is as completely blotted out of the county maps 
as Clovesho itself. They do not attempt to 
give its situation, except, perhaps, Archdeacon 
Churton, who places it near Evesham. It 
is, however, identical with the present West- 
bury-on-Trym, two miles north from Bristol. 
The early English Church of the parish, to¬ 
gether with some fifteenth-oentury towers and 
walls, are the existing remains of a Benedictine 
establishment that was founded here as early as 
the days of King Offa. In the later form of 
the monastery it was a oollege for a dean and 
canons, and among those who filled the stalls 
of the church were John Trevisa and John 
Wycliff. I need not here go into the history 
of this interesting foundation, inasmuch as it 
has been told already in The Saturday Review, 
April 5, 1879, in an article entitled " Westbury 
Monastery.” I may remark, however, that 
Westminster or Westbury, meaning Westbury 
upon Trym—as it is described in Ona’s charter, 
Westbury propsflumtn qui dicitur Avert —was the 
cradle of the English Benedictine system, which 
radiated from this spot until it has covered the 
. religious face of England. John Taylor. 


“ ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY.” 

London: October 5,1885. 

Capt. Burton, in his review of Ancient 
Arabian Poetry, published in the Academy of 
October 3, says; “ Our author, like Mr. 

Chenery in Al-Hariri, burks the reason which 

i 'ratified Al-Khans&’s refusal of amorous old 
Jurayd, ‘ a stallion not to be smitten on the 
nose ’ (p. 43).” 

The story to which Capt. Burton refers is, 
doubtless, that contained in Caussin de 
Perceval’s Essai sur Vhistoire dee Arabes avant 
Vislamisme, vol. ii., p. 549-550. The original 
will be found in the Aghanl, vol. ix., p. 11, 
where, it will be seen, it is given on the 
authority of Ibn al-Kalbi. The traditions 
regarding Duraid which I have rendered on pp. 
41-47 of my book are those only for whioh AM 
•Ubaidah is responsible. The story of Duraid’s 
rejection by al-Khansa on p. 43 is a literal 
translation of Ab4 'Ubaidah’s narrative on the 
same page of the Aghant. It is quite inconsis¬ 
tent with Ibn al-Kalbi’s account of the trans¬ 
action ; and, as I had to choose between them, 
I naturally followed that authority with whioh 
I had begun. Ibn al-Kalbi's version is of a 
piece with other anecdotes told by him of 
Duraid, whioh the author of the Aghdni criticises 
thus (Agh. ix. p. 19); 

“ All these traditions which I have related on the 
authority of Ibn al-Kalbi are fabricated, and the 
marks of late origin iu them and in the verses 
which he gives are manifest. . . . They are only 
Ibn al-Kalbi’s lies, and I have recorded them 
merely in order that this book might include all 
that men have handed down and passed from one 
to another.” 

In preferring Abft ‘Ubaidah’s account I had 
thus at least the sanction of an author who had 
better means than we possess of judging between 
differing traditionists, and who certainly does 
not show himself squeamish in what he admits 
to his collection. 

Capt. Burton will find a note (very brief, it is 
true) on the “ inverted speech ” exemplified in 
phrases like “God curse thee!” (p. 57) to 
express admiration, on page 58. What “ poly¬ 
theism ” (shirk) meant m Duraid’s time is 
explained on p. xxix. of the introduction. The 
correct translation of the name Imra-al-Kais is 
given on p. 106; it is nowhere in my book 
otherwise interpreted. Khusrau Parvfz (instead 
of Parvtz) is not an Indianism; the Indians 
did not invent for Persian words the sounds S 
and 6, called majhAl (t'.e., “ not known in 
Arabic ”) by the Arabs, but received them at a 
time when these sounds were universally used 
in Persia. The substitution by Persians of ( 
and A for i and 6 is quite modern, and to admit 
it in an ancient name, when writing of ancient 
times, would, I venture to think, be an 
anachronism. Finally, I would call Capt. 
Burton’s attention to Psalm xL 6 (Prayer-book 
version), “ Like as be also thy thoughts which 
are to us-ward." C. J. Lyall. 

London: Oct. 5,1885. 

It is my turn to cry peccavi, and in oommon 
reason I willingly do so. Capt. Burton, in his 
remarks on Mr. Lyall’s translations of ancient 
Arabian poetry, given in the Academy of Octo¬ 
ber 3,p. 215, coL 2,1.27, justly criticises the error 
fallen from my pen, through inadvertency, in 
a note, p. 60 of the “ Acts of the Adepts,” pre¬ 
fatory to my metrical translation of the first 
book of the Mesnevi of Jelalu-’d-Dln, Er-BumT. 
In this note I have described 'Arafat as “ The 
mount where the victims are slaughtered by 
the pilgrims” who perform the visit to the 
holy places in and near Mekka, obligatory, 
once in a lifetime, on every Muslim and Mus- 
limess, under conditions. The ceremonies of 
that visit are so well described in vol. iii. of the 
Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah, chaps. 
ixviiL-xxxiL, that I ought not to have made 
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the blunder, as I had read the book, but did 
not refer to it at the time. Capt. Burton’s 
descriptions are the fruits of personal experi¬ 
ence, as well as of study. 

J. W. Bedhouse. 


O’SHEA’S “ GUIDE TO SPAIN.” 

Sore, 8t. Jean de Luz: Sept. 29,1885. 

With reference to the concluding remarks of 
my review of O’Shea’a Guide to Spain (Academy, 
September 26), Prince L.-L. Bonaparte kindly 
points out to me that “Eskara” is equally 
correct with “Eskuara” as a native name for 
the Basque language. It is preferred by Capt. 
Duvoisin; and both “ Eskara ” and “ Eskuara ” 
are given as Labourdin, and “ Euskara ” as a 
Guipuzcoan form in Aizquibel’s Dictionary, 
together with “Euskera” and “Euski-era,” 
and also by Van Eys. This I ought to have 
known. To these forms Prince Bonaparte adds, 
“ iiskara, souletin ; heakuara, has navarrais occi¬ 
dental et oriental; eskuera, sous-dialecte gui¬ 
puzcoan de Cegama; uskara, sous-dialecte bas 
navarrais oriental de la vallde de Salazar [in 
Spain].” “ Makilia,” also, is possible in 
Basque in the sense of the stick. The other 
corrections are probably of mere misprints, II 
being mistaken for H. 

Wentworth Webster. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Wxdnbssay, Oot. M, 8 p.m. Mtcrosoooioal: “ The 
Feeding of Insects with Baoilll,” by Dr. Maddox; 
“The Gizzard of the Larvae of Corethra plumieomit, 
by Mr. T. B. Bosseter. 


SCIENCE. 

Works of Thomas Mill Green. Edited by It. 

Nettleship. Yol. I. Philosophical Works. 

(Longmans.) 

The profound impression created by the late 
Prof. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics will have 
made readers of philosophy anxious for the 
rest of his writings. The volume before us is 
the first of the edition of his works which has 
been undertaken by Mr. Nettleship. With 
the exception of a single piece, of which we 
shall speak later, it contains nothing that has 
not already been published, and claims atten¬ 
tion, therefore, rather as the forerunner of 
the volumes which are to follow, and for the 
convenience of bringing together scattered 
writings. The greater part of the volume is 
occupied with the two Introductions to Hume, 
the two masterly pieces of criticism which 
marked, we suppose, one stage in the direct 
reaction from the current philosophy. TJpon 
them follow the articles upon Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Lewes which were published in the 
Contemporary Review ; and to these is added a 
fourth upon “ Mr. Lewes’s account of the 
Social Medium,” which, though written at 
the same time as the others, was not published 
on account of Mr. Lewes’s death. Prof. 
Green’s answer to the strictures whioh Mr. 
Hodgson made upon him on behalf of Mr. 
Spencer concludes the volume. 

All these critical writings are animated by 
one purpose—to show the impossibility of 
deriving our knowledge from mere experience 
in the sense of feeling. Under one form or 
another the burden of what Prof. Green was 
continually insisting upon is that experience it¬ 
self is intelligible only on the presupposition of 
something which is itself subject to no change. 
This he calls sometimes self-conBciousness, 
sometimes simply consciousness; while in the 


Prolegomena it has developed into a “ self- 
seeking and self-distinguishing consciousness” 
which is put in relation to a divine self-con¬ 
sciousness of which it is the reproduction. It 
is only by the relations which this conscious¬ 
ness institutes between feelings that the latter 
are able to supply experience at all. They 
themselves are transient states of the feeling 
organism ; and, so far from being “ states of 
consciousness,” they do not enter into con¬ 
sciousness at all in any sense in which that 
consciousness can be described as the material 
of experience. It is because feelings are 
already credited with that organisation, which 
they receive only from the consciousness which 
is neither feeling nor made up of feelings, that 
they seem to account for knowledge. In 
reality a feeling as such leaves no mark upon 
the intelligent course of life, it can do so only 
in virtue of a certain quality which it receives 
by its relation to the self. Thus, for example, 
the idea of change or the idea of time cannot 
be attributed to the succession of states of 
consciousness, for to do so is to suppose that 
the feelings are felt as different from one 
another, or as succeeding each other in a 
series; but then they are no longer mere 
feelings, but facts about feelings; and such 
facts are not events in an order of time, but 
elements in an order of knowledge. To know 
or speak of a thing as “ nasty ” is quite 
different from any number of mere feelings of 
disgust which may have resulted, by a reflex, 
in the motion of putting out the hand to repel 
the object, or even, if we are not going too 
far in saying so, in a succession of movements 
of the mouth represented by the interjection 
“ ugh! ” 

It was because of the neglect of these con¬ 
siderations which he discovered in English 
philosophy that Prof. Green believed it to be 
working upon wrong lines. And it was be¬ 
cause the question of philosophy was put by 
Kant in a way which gave a place to these 
neglected elements that he sought to direct 
the course of thought along the lines laid 
down by Kant. Accordingly, in his works on 
Hume, his object was to show that the 
assumptions with which Locke began, when 
worked out logically, found their outcome in 
Hume’s doctrine, where they were convicted 
of failure, because the solutions they offered 
of ordinary difficulties of thought, involved 
the very ideas they pretended to supersede. 
The possibility of the “ fictions ” of “ cause ” 
and “identity” presupposed the reality of 
these conceptions. It is late in the day to be 
speaking of writings so well known as these 
Introductions to Locke and Hume. Their 
value lies not only in the careful exposition 
and minute criticism of the two philosophers 
(and, with so “intangible” a writer as 
Bagehot rightly declares Hume to be, this was 
a task of no ordinary difficulty), but still 
more in their proof that Hume’s doctrine 
sprang logically out of Locke’s, and that his 
break-down compelled the restatement of the 
problem of philosophy in another form. Of 
the two ideas of reality, as that which is 
given in feeling, and that which is constructed 
or invented by the mind, between which 
Locke, from the very force of his good sense, 
vacillated, Hume chose the former. It is 
easy to say that in doing so, he was de¬ 
priving Locke of the benefit of his other asser¬ 
tions, and attempts have been made to show 


that Locke really anticipated many later dis¬ 
coveries. But it was his very assumption of 
an external real which is known in feeling 
that allowed Locke to attribute to the mind a 
power of construction. Hume was therefore 
right in choosing the alternative which he did 
choose ; and his inability to account for the 
fiction of an intelligible world, except by a 
process which assumed it, is proof that the 
explanation of knowledge must be sought 
otherwise than in feeling alone. 

The fundamental error of the classical 
school of English philosophy Prof. Green 
held to be repeated in the writings of the 
modern doctrine of experience “ with evolu¬ 
tion ” ; and he brought against it the further 
charge, that in seeking to complete Hume’s 
doctrine by the theory of hereditary accumu¬ 
lation of experience into axioms or principles 
it really misunderstood the essence of Hume’s 
doctrine. Hume endeavoured to explain 
away “ the world of intelligible relations.” 
The modem theory takes “the reality of 
such a world for granted,” while, at the 
same time, it holds “ a theory of reality which 
excludes it ” (p. 382). 

This position, that the evolution-psychology 
in its explanation of knowledge assumes from 
the beginning of the process “the reality of 
an objective order as well as an elementary 
consciousness of it ” Prof. Green makes good 
against Mr. Spencer and Mr. Lewes. The 
criticism, which is identical in principle with 
that of Locke and Hume, he repeated, because 
he felt that “each generation requires the 
questions of philosophy to be put to it in its 
own language; and, unless they are so put, 
will not be at pains to understand them” 
(p. 372). It is impossible to enter here into 
the details of the criticism; that can only be 
done by carefully comparing it with the pas¬ 
sages on which it is based. It iB conclusively 
shown that in the case of both philosophers 
the elements, whether in the shape of “ neural 
units ” or “ states of consciousness,” out of 
which experience is held to grow, are already 
qualified by relation to the consciousness which 
is maintained to be their outcome; or, in other 
words, so far as these psychologies attempt to 
account for an objective order, they all along 
slip into the old sin, dressed in a more scien¬ 
tifically-cut suit, of assuming such objective 
order without inquiring into the grounds of 
its possibility. They do but trace the growth 
of experience in the individual mind; and the 
experiences they appeal to are, strictly inter¬ 
preted, not experiences of any mind at all. 

The new chapter on Mr. Lewes’s “ Account 
of the Social Medium” appears to be un¬ 
finished, for it contains little bearing on the 
social medium, but is rather a continuation 
of the preceding chapter. Besides criticism 
of Mr. Lewes there is a long passage at the 
beginning (pp. 473—483) which is important 
as a more direct statement of Prof. Green’s 
own positive doctrine than is usually to be 
found in his critical writings. The question 
raised is whether “thinking the world” (in 
virtue of the social medium) can be evolved 
from “ feeling the world ” (in virtue of the 
psychological medium). The answer is that 
it is so only so far as feeling is regarded as 
different from mere neural processes or group¬ 
ings of them. Inquiry into the latter is use¬ 
less for our purpose, which is to discover what 
our consciousness is, in order that there 
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should be for it what we call facts, and these 
connected in a single world. It is useless, 
because “ physiological processes are not con¬ 
tinued into consciousness as chemical processes 
are into life.” Nor are they helpful as being 
antecedents of consciousness, for as sensible 
events they do not enter into consciousness at 
all. True, “the consciousness of every man 
has a history,” we do “pass through a suc¬ 
cession of states of consciousness,” each deter¬ 
mined by the one preceding it, but this is 
simply the order of our arrival at that con¬ 
sciousness of objects in which alone they 
exist, and is “not to be converted into a 
relation of succession between the object as in 
consciousness ”; or, in other words, the state 
of consciousness considered as an event is 
different from what it is as consciousness. 

This passage, taken in connection with the 
rest of Prof. Green’s critical writings, suggests 
some questions and difficulties. In the first 
place what is the shape to be assigned to 
psychology ? To this science, which in dis¬ 
tinction from physiology, he defines (p. 483) 
as the “ theory of consciousness,” he makes 
the vastly important—though, of course, not 
original—contribution, that all its facts are 
coloured by the presence of a consciousness 
which is “ eternal and thinks.” Some idea 
of how great a change this consideration must 
import into current doctrines may be formed 
from Mr. Bradley’s treatment of the theory of 
association in his Principle* of Logic. In 
reading this volume one cannot help feeling a 
desire to see the true principles on which it 
proceeds, not merely proved polemically, but 
used to explain psychological facts. For it 
certainly does seem possible to have a history 
of the process by which the individual mind 
attains to a concrete knowledge of itself by 
logical advance from the simplest and most 
abstract condition of feeling. 

Very great difficulty seems to us to be 
presented by Prof. Green’s view of sensation 
or feeling. Except as “taken up” into 
consciousness, and converted into perception 
of a fact, it appears to be identified with a 
nervous process, for it is said that the 
“ physiologist can tell us of it, not only much, 
but all that we know” (p. 477). But the 
physiological process, which is often said, 
without much illumination of the subject, to 
be the “ other side ” of the feeling of heat, is 
different from that feeling, and the feeling of 
warmth is again different from the perception 
that the fire is hot. Prof. Green would deny 
that “ I feel warm ” can rightly be described 
as consciousness, as it certainly is described 
in popular language. “To feel warm,” he 
says on p. 413, “is not the same as to per¬ 
ceive that I am warm, or that my body is so,” 
and what we have called the feeling of 
warmth, he calls perception. But it is 
questionable whether we ever do perceive 
that we are warm, and the clause added seems 
to indicate a sense of this difficulty. Now it 
is quite true I perceive my body is warm, 
just as I can perceive by touching you or 
seeing you blush that your body is warm, but 
I go further and infer that you feel warm. 
Tlus consideration will serve to explain why 
some psychologists regard feeling and sensation 
as the primary psychical fact. It still remains 
true that feeling, in man at any rate, is 
always qualified by its presence in a subject; 
but while it is rightly distinguished from a 


nervous process, it claims to be regarded, 
under the name of feeling, as the first stage 
of consciousness, distinguished from the later 
stage of perception. From what follows the 
passage quoted from p. 413 Prof. Green would 
Beem to hold that the difference is simply in the 
objects perceived—in the one case an inward, 
in the other an outward object. But if this 
is so the perceptions are made so different by 
the character of the object as to justify the 
popular language which calls the one a feeling 
and the other a perception. The former is 
knowledge of the subject which is as yet 
undifferentiated from its object; the latter is 
knowledge of the subject which is distin¬ 
guished from its object, and refers its feeling 
to an “object.” To regard the former as 
equivalent to perception is to use the word 
knowledge in the sense of reflective know¬ 
ledge, for it is only as reflected upon that I 
can be “perceived” to be the subject of 
feelings; but it is not in the sense of reflective 
knowledge that we regard perception as giving 
us knowledge of objects. This criticism, 
offered with hesitation, will only affect 
Prof. Green’s psychology, it will certainly 
not weaken the force of his metaphysical 
argument. 

The distinction which is drawn between 
the order of objects in consciousness and the 
order in time at which we arrive at conscious¬ 
ness of objects is one which is developed in 
the Prolegomena. It shows the necessity of 
assuming a self greater than the individual 
self which the former in some way makes the 
medium of its communication. The diffi¬ 
culties which lie at the basis of this noble 
conception are fundamental difficulties of 
philosophy, and will not bear discussion here. 
But that the same consciousness which is 
above all change should have a history seems 
to indicate that, considered as the condition 
of knowledge, it deserves a title which should 
distinguish it from the individual subject of 
knowledge. According to this view conscious¬ 
ness and self-consciousness would be ascending 
categories which would have their logical and 
psychological history, and both would derive 
from a higher conception still. 

In this chapter on Mr. Lewes’s “ Account 
of Experience ” there is an interesting section 
(p. 460) which gives Prof. Green’s view of 
the imperfections of Kant’s theory. We 
believe that a fuller account of his attitude to 
Kant is contained among his papers, and we 
hope that it may find a place in the later 
volumes, the appearance of which will be 
attended with not more impatience by Prof. 
Green’s pupils than by all students of 
philosophy. S. Axsxandbe. 


BABYLONIAN AND OLD CHINESE 
MEASURES. 

The records of the Chinese are somewhat vague 
regarding their ancient weights and measures. 
Any light on the subject must come rather 
from experimental researches than from state¬ 
ments in the ancient books. Not that such 
statements are worthless, but, taken alone, 
they are insufficient. The weights and measures 
varied as they do now, according to the 
material to which they apply, the discrepancies 
arising from an effort to equalise an apparent 
price at the expense of the quantity given. 
But such cases happen everywhere. 

So far as China is concerned, we might expect 


some valuable indications from the study of the 
coinage, as the oldest statements about weight 
refer to the currency. In 1032 B.c. (?) certain 
rules of currency were established by the central 
government of the Tchou Dynasty. The ruling 
king was then Tcheng, and his chief adviser in 
this matter was Xiang, otherwise Tai Kung 
Wang of Tsi, a sage from the Eastern Bar¬ 
barians on the coast of the modem Kiang-su 
and Shantung provinces. The nationality of 
the adviser is suggestive of a foreign influence 
through sea-trade, as we shall see below. It 
was enacted that gold should be used as 
currency in small cubes of an inch ( ts'un) 
weighing a kin ; and that metal should be 
weighed by tchus. 

Acting on the first of these statements, the 
late Ed. Biot (Journal Asiatique, Mai, 1837, p. 
430) endeavoured to ascertain the exact weight 
of the kin. He took as his basis the length of 
the tch'ih, or cubit of the Tchou Dynasty, as 
given by P. Amiot in his paper on the subject. 
This length was 205 millimetres (or 8-07085 
inches), making the tenth part of it, or a ts’un, 
20-5 millimetres (or -807085 inch). Then he 
made the cube of the latter measure and multi¬ 
plied it by 19-3, specific gravity of the melted 
gold. The result was that the kin of the 
Tchou was equivalent to 166 grammes or 2,562 
grains. I may remark that tins is practically 
equivalent to 2,600 grains, which is the third 
part of the light Assyro-Babylonian mina. 

A tchu was the unit of weight for the metal 
implements used for currency. We are told 
that it was equivalent to 100 grains of millet. 
I have myself made several experiments of 
weighing 100 grains of millet, and have found 
an average weight, nearly without variation, of 
16f grains, which corresponds to the 24th part 
of the above mina, divided by 20. These two 
divisions are represented by as many Chinese 
units, the Hang, or ounce, and the liiet, some¬ 
times the same as the hwan, or ring-weight. 
The Hang was the equivalent of 24 tchus, and, 
consequently, equals 390 grains. 

In the collections of Chinese coins in the 
British Museum, there are several specimens of 
an old currency, issued about the fifth century 
B.O., which bear indications of weight, and, so 
far, could be called weight money. I have 
just revised for press the sheet of my Catalogue 
of Chinese Coins which refers to them, and, con¬ 
sequently, had the occasion of again verifying 
their weights. I find their average to be 393 
grains, which is the same weight as the liang, 
quoted above. Now, the legend on these 
specimens says that 20 of them are equivalent 
to a liiet, a proportion already known by state¬ 
ments in literature, where it is also recorded 
that the liiet and the hwan have the same 
weight. We find that 393 X 20 = 7,860 grains, 
which gives for the liiet or hwan the same weight 
as the light Assyro-Babylonian mina. 

As shown by these several concurrent proofs, 
the standard weight was that mina, the know¬ 
ledge of which seems to have been carried to 
China through the sea trade. The names pre¬ 
served in Chinese may, perhaps, throw new 
light on the matter. Hwan means a “ring”; 
we have seen it to be a unit of currency. In 
the code of punishments enacted about 912 b.c., 
the offenders and criminals could redeem 
themselves by the payment of a certain 
number of hwans. This ring-weight used as 
currency reminds one of the large metal-rings 
on some old Egyptian paintings. Beside this 
similarity, there is another hint in the same 
direction, in the other name of the Chinese unit. 
Liiet or Lut is, singularly enough, much like that 
of Lotu or Rotu, the veiy name of the Egyptians. 
On the other hand, it is not unlikely that in 
the old name of Lang-ga (Lang-ya), on the 
sea-coast of the south of Shantung, compared 
with that of LankA (Ceylon), we have another 
traoe of the same sea-trade with the West. 
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The sea-trade with the East from Southern 
Arabia began much earlier than the time «f 
Solomon. Perhaps traces of it may be found 
in Egypt as early as the IVth Dynasty. My 
friend, Prof. Sayce, brought back from Egypt 
last year a mother-of-pearl shell, bearing the 
cartouche of Usertasen. This sends us back 
to the Xllth Dynasty, about 3000 B.C., 
according to Mariotte; and this mother-of- 
pearl is recognised by an authority—Prof. 
Moseley—to be originally from Ceylon. Lanka 
or Tamrapani was for long the ultimate point 
reached eastwards by the ships of the Sabaeans 
and Dedans, and from thence goods were trans¬ 
ferred on other ships to the Indian Archipelago 
and China. It would be a natural result of 
this intercourse that the standard weight of 
this trade, viz., the light Assyro-Babyloman 
mina, should have reached in the eleventh 
century b.c. the shores of Shantung and 
Kiangsu in ancient China. 

On the currency of the towns of Yii, An-yh, 
&c., the weight is indicated as a unit of 2 kin. 
Now the average weight of the specimens I have 
verified is 330 grains, let us say about 325 grains, 
which is just the twenty-fourth part of the 
same standard, viz., the light Assyro-Baby- 
Ionian mina. 

Another evidence, also derived from the 
mintage, confirms the length of 8-07 inches for 
the cubit, as mentioned above from P. Amiot, 
and derived by him from other sources. The 

f anuine specimens of the knife-money at the 
ritish Museum, the type of which was in use 
from the seventh to the third century b.c., are 
7 or 8 inches in length, i.e., one tch’ih or f of 
a tch’ih. The Pa-money, current during the 
same period, was cast on a basis of 1*62 inches, 
t.e., of two ts’un of the same standard as that 
of the Tchou Dynasty. Some of this knife- 
money and Pu-money was issued by associa¬ 
tions in different towns; and the places men¬ 
tioned in the legends show the existence of 
trade routes, and of stations on these routes 
between the seashore of Shantung peninsula 
and the provinces of Shansi and Honan, which 
were then the centre of the Chinese population. 
The unit of length for human stature was on a 
different scale, apparently of 7 inches only, 
though also denominated tch’ih. Several refer¬ 
ences in literature of the Tchou Dynasty show 
an average of 9.7 tch’ih for men of a high 
stature. According to anthropologists the 
height of Chinamen varies from a minimum 
of 5'0 to a maximum of 5-9 feet, while reckoned 
at a supposed standard of 7 inches per tch’ih, 
9 - 7 tch’ih would give 5‘8 feet for the height of 
these tall men of former times. 

As to the oldest measures of the Chinese, in¬ 
formation is very scanty. Tradition says that 
the tch’ih, or cubit of the Tchou was one-fifth 
shorter than that of Hwang-ti, and in his 
paper above quoted P. Amiot gives 255 milli¬ 
metres as the length of the latter. Acting on 
this slender basis, and taking 25‘5 millimetres 
for the length of the ts’un, or one-tenth, we 
can make the same sort of calculation as Ed. 
Biot. Should we take 256 and 25*6 instead 
of 255 and 25'5, we find 5,200 grains for the 
standard—viz., one-third of the heavy Assyro- 
Babylonian mina. The result is not surprising, 
considering the great number of the elements 
of civilisation from South-West Asia which 
were in the possession of the leaders of the 
Bak tribes or pre-Chinese when they moved 
eastward to civilise China. 

Terrier de Lacouperee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETRUSCAN WORDS ON THE ORVTETO CUP. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Oct. 3,1886. 
Having seen Etruscan sepulchres and Etrus¬ 
can antiquities in museums, and having long 
studied writings on the Etruscan language, I 


have read with great interest the paragraph in 
this day’s Academy (p. 226) about the two 
words inscribed, in combination with outlines 
of the sun and the moon, on a cup recently 
found at Orvieto. 

I think that Erus may be no other than the 
word used by Catullus (lxviii. 76) when he 
speaks of the gods as coelestes eros: I would 
compare Baal (the Lord) as the Sun-God. 
In combination with another representation 
of the sun and the moon, there have been 
found the words Aplu (a form of the word 
Apollo, which was used in Thessaly also) and 
Lala (t.e., Lara, Atawoira, Lady). 

I would observe that while Lusxnei, as well 
as Losna (inscribed on an Etruscan mirror), is 
to be identified with Latin LUna (in which, 
as well as in Latin lilmm, the c we have in 
Ulcere is not found), I would, in regard to the 
termination -ei, compare the feminines Se/etnei 
and Fuisinei in inscriptions on sepulchral urns 
found not far from Siena, and mentioned by 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray ( Sepulchres of Etruria, 
1840, pp. 473, 481, 482). 

J. Hoskyns-Abrahall. 


PALI GRAMMARS AND HANDBOOKS. 

London: Oct. 6,1885. 

In the notice of Muller’s Pali Grammar in 
the Academy of last week (p. 225) it is stated 
that “ this is the first attempt of the kind in 
the English language.” This is a mistake. 
We published in 1883 a Pali Handbook, being 
an elementary grammar, a chrestomathy, and a 
glossary, by Dr. Otto Frankfurter, at present 
at Bangkok, which, we believe, was noticed in 
the Academy at the time. 

Williams & Norgate. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The last number of the Proceedings of the 
Boyal Society contains a suggestive paper by 
Prof. Prestwich on the obscure subject of 
Metamorphism. He proposes to apply the 
term “Regional Metamorphism,” hitherto 
used as almost synonymous with “Normal 
Metamorphism,” to those changes which seem 
to have been effected by elevation of tempera¬ 
ture produced locally through the transforma¬ 
tion into heat of the mechanical work of 
compressing and crushing parts of the earth’s 
crust. Attention was called to this agency by 
the late Mr. Mallet, but he greatly exaggerated 
its importance. Prof. Prestwich sees in it, not 
a means of fusing volcanic rocks, but a vera 
causa for producing sufficient heat to account 
for cases of metamorphism in greatly disturbed 
mountain districts. It is interesting to note 
that he records the recent discovery of fossils in 
the metamorphic chiastolite slate of Skiddaw. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The English School of Painting. By Ernest. 
Chesneau. Translated by L. N. Etherington, 
with a Preface by Prof. Buskin. (Cassell.) 
The work of M. Chesneau is already well- 
known in its original form to most students of 
English art, and it is to be regretted that it 
should appear in English with its merits 
obscured by a poor translation and its numer¬ 
ous errors uncorrected. We have too few 
critics like M. Chesneau, and the best we have 
would find it difficult to take such an unpre¬ 
judiced and comprehensive view of the history 
of art in England. We may, on the whole, 
congratulate ourselves on the result of his 
study of our painters; for, though we can 
scarcely agree with Mr. Buskin in thinking it 
“mostly praise,” he recognises that we have 
much that is good and much that is original, 


and acknowledges with warmth the merits of 
our greatest portrait painters and our school of 
landscape. Almost the only charge that we 
can bring against this sincere and accomplished 
critic is that he assumes a knowledge which 
he does not possess, and borrows opinions and 
descriptions from English writers without 
acknowledgment. In doing so, he sometimes 
punishes himself by repeating as his own the 
errors of others. It is true that the authors he 
trusts should have known better, but this is 
scarcely a sufficient excuse for reprinting erro¬ 
neous descriptions of Hogarth’s plates as if 
they were the result of personal observation. 
The prints are easy of access, and should have 
been referred to (as anyone who reads his book 
will think they have been) by M. Chesneau 
himself. We are glad that Mr. Buskin has 
commissioned M. Chesneau to write a life of 
Turner, for he has shown himself admirably 
adapted for the task of analysing the 
genius of that artist ; but we hope that he will 
be more careful about his facts than he shows 
himself in this book. Sometimes, indeed, he is 
not entirely responsible for his mistakes, but in 
many places he shows a lamentable tendency to 
looseness of statement. He tells us, for instance, 
in one place that from 1805 to 1819, Claude 
Lorraine entirely guided Turner’s style, and, in 
another, that he Boon threw off the yoke of 
Claude’s influence. In 1819 Turner was forty- 
five years of age. Near the beginning of his 
book, he says (correctly) that Hogarth was bom 
in 1697, near the end he states that the artist 
was forty years old in 1733. In other places he 
puzzles us by statements which, if not con¬ 
flicting, require more explanation to render them 
easily reconcilable. Sir Frederick Leighton is 
named as the worthiest representative of the 
“ grand style ” ; but M. Chesneau thinks his 
greatest success has, perhaps, been in the field 
of purely decorative art, and that greater com¬ 
mendation in this respect is due to Mr. William 
Bell Scott; and a little further on, he tells us 
that Mr. Watts is the only Englishman who 
has an appreciation of the nude in art combined 
with the ability to portray it. This seems to 
whittle down to small dimensions the merit of 
the President as the “worthiest representative 
of the grand style.” But with regard to Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Mr. W. B. Scott, as 
with regard to several other artists, omissions 
or additions have been made to the English 
text, and we are not told who is responsible for 
them. The importance assigned to the President 
is less, and the praise given to Mr. Scott much 
higher, in the French version. Again, Mr. 
Prinsep’8 “ Berenice ” is the subject of an 
eulogium in French, the warmth of which has 
been greatly reduced in English. What makes 
these changes more unsatisfactory is that they 
seem to be sometimes due to the translator. For 
instance, M. Chesneau wrote that Mr. Prinsep 
“a toume au realisme et se contente de donner 
de style h de simples figures de ‘ Blanchisseuses ’ 
et de ‘ Glaneuses.’ ” In the English we read 
that the artist “of late has become more 
realistic, and is satisfied to portray such simple 
figures as ' Linen Gatherers ’ and ‘ Gleaners. ’’ 
It would seem that both author and artist have 
reason to complain of such a translation, and the 
reader also, for, j udging of it together with other 
similar discrepancies, he may well doubt how far 
what he is reading represents the meaning of 
the author. But if we were to attempt to pick 
all the holes we might find in this book, in the 
work of author, translator, editor, and introducer 
(for Mr. Buskin adds his quota to the confusion 
both in notes and preface), we should never 
have done, and should have no space to render 
such praise as is due to this in many respects 
creditable survey of British art. It is not in 
particulars, neither particulars of fact nor 
particulars of criticism, that its merit lies, but 
in .the general soundness of the principles of 
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its criticism. Such sound principles have 
never yet been brought to bear upon English 
art as a whole, and our regret that they, for 
the first time, have been so applied by a foreign 
critic should not prevent our recognition of the 
fact frankly and fully. The very nobleness of 
Mr. Buskin’s ideal, which requires of the artist 
the spirit of an evangelist, and his conception 
of art as a means of expressing the inner 
essence of the construction of things rather 
than the effect of their appearance to our eyes, 
make him too much of a partisan, too much of 
a moralist, for the calm and tolerant attitude 
which should, before all things, distinguish a 
judge; and it is not the least remarkable point 
in this notable volume to find how two such 
self-confident intellects as those of M. Ches- 
neau and Mr. Buskin, while differing on 
essential points, can approach each other with 
admiration, and join in praisiug and in sympa¬ 
thising with the same works of art. It is true 
that Mr. Buskin is very careful to hedge his 
agreements with M. Chesneau by all sorts of 
strong reservations, and that M. Chesneau ex¬ 
presses views in direct opposition to those of our 
English professor; but the fact remains that 
Mr. Buskin thinks it a privilege to introduce 
M. Chesneau’s work to the reader, and that the 
latter shows the strongest sympathy with the 
nobility of the aims of the English pre- 
Baphaelites. Despite all its faults, much good 
may be hoped from M. Chesneau’s book. It 
should help English artists and the English 
public to a clearer view of the proper functions 
of painting and of the shortcomings of our own 
attempts, and should teach the French how 
much there is to admire and even to imitate in 
our insular art. 

Donatello. By Eugene Mimtz. (Paris: 
Bouam.) The “ Great Artist ” series, recently 
published in England, may perhaps have given 
the idea of the French series of which M. 
Muntz’s Donatello forms one. At all events it 
had the priority; but if we may judge from the 
present specimen and the names of the authors 
who have been commissioned to write other 
volumes, the series of “ Les Artistes Celebres ” 
will far excel its forerunner. It was indeed a 
pity that the opportunity was lost in England 
of producing a series which should have feared 
no foreign rival. It might perhaps have been 
more difficult for the English than for the 
French projector to have found a sufficient 
number of writers properly qualified to carry 
his scheme into effect; but there was no excuse 
for consigning the biographies of some of the 
greatest artists to authors without either 
literary or critical ability. In justice to some 
of the best qualified, it must be added that they 
should not be held entirely responsible for 
the defects of their books. Donatello, for in¬ 
stance, was entrusted to a lady who, under less 
discouraging conditions as to space, might 
have produced a work much more worthy of 
her subject; but this noble artist, perhaps the 
greatest of all Florentine sculptors, was not 
allowed even a small volume to himself. What 
can be done with such a subject in a contracted 
space has now been shown by M. Muntz, but 
he would have found it impossible to treat it 
worthily without a little more room than 
was accorded to “ Leader Scott.” The 
French series is of a better size, large enough 
to admit, without folding, illustrations of 
real value to the student, and not too big to 
be cumbrous. The page is a handsome one, 
with good print and a fair margin ; and, what 
is less usual in French unbound books, the 
wrapper is serviceable, the ordinary paper 
being covered with an outer case of parchment, 
strong and flexible. The illustrations have, as 
a matter of course, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, done duty in L'Art or elsewhere, 
but they are good and useful, preserving much 
•f the style and character of the original works. 


The number of them is forty-eight; and they 
include such comparatively little known works 
as the full length youthful figure of St. John 
the Baptist, in the Martelli Palace at Florence, 
and the tomb of Cardinal Braneacci, at Naples. 
Considering the necessary limits of such a work, 
the illustrations may be said to fairly represent 
the extraordinary scope of the artist. If we 
miss a well-known work like the relief of Herod 
on the font at Siena, we find another of similar 
spirit in the “Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” 
belonging to M. Edouard Andre; and the 
absence of the famous singing gallery at 
Florence is made up by the dancing children of 
the pulpit at Prato. If we turn from the 
manner in which the book has been produced 
to the style in which it is written, we find even 
more reason for satisfaction. M. Muntz is a 
master of his subject, and has a perfect appre¬ 
ciation of the genius of Donatello. This book 
may fairly be token as a model of what such a 
work should be, learned and accurate according 
to the latest knowledge, yet bright and read¬ 
able from beginning to end, adding not perhaps 
much to our knowledge, but arranging it with 
such method, and treating it with such literary 
skill, that the best-informed student of the 
Benaissance could scarcely read it without 
thankfulness as well as pleasure. 

Pottery Paintings; Glass Paintings; Wood 
Carving. By Fred Miller. (Wyman.) One 
is apt to be distrustful when the same 
author proceeds to instruct us at the same 
moment in several different arts. It is not in 
nature to be credulous of admirable Crichtons, 
and the popular sentiment is well given in the 
phrase of a jack of all trades and master of 
none. Nevertheless we hold to Mr. Fred Miller, 
for his illustrations show us that he can draw 
and has a due sense of the characteristics of 
wood engraving; and his writings are evidently 
the result of his own thought and experience. 
Whether or not he be a practical master of all 
the crafts he teaches (he tells us that he has 
practical experience as a glass painter), he has 
certainly studied their principles and knows how 
to expound them. In one art, however, he 
would appear to be somewhat deficient, and that 
is the art of producing books at proper intervals. 
His fecundity knows no restraint. Three books 
at a birth may be nothing to him, but it is too 
much for the ordinary reviewer. One or the 
other must suffer for it, and it is only justice 
that the penalty should be paid by the dis¬ 
turber of natural order. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to saying that these treatises 
are sound in principle and well-written—trust¬ 
worthy guides in a word and pleasant to read 
—and that the illustrations are numerous and 
good. We wish we could give the same praise 
to the typography. There is very little art 
about that. 

Diirer's Apvkalyptische Reiter. By Dr. A. 
von Oechelhaeuser. (Berlin; Hertz.) This 
little pamphlet of thirty-six pages contains a 
careful discussion of one of the woodcuts of 
Diirer’s “Apocalypse”—that, namely, repre¬ 
senting the “ Four Biders.” The author traces 
the origin of the design to a cut printed first of 
all in Quentel’s Koln Bible (1497),and afterwards 
in an edition of the same book published by 
Diirer’s godfather, Anton Koburger, at Niim- 
berg in 1483. Of this woodcut a poor reproduc¬ 
tion is given. The reproduction of Diirer’s cut 
is better. Dr. Oechelhaeuser then examines the 
effect produced by Diirer’s work upon other 
artists. He gives reproductions of cuts by 
Anton Woensam of Worms (1525), by an anony¬ 
mous woodcutter (the cut is printed in Luther’s 
Bible of 1534), by Hans Burgkmair (1523), 
Tobias Stimmer (1576), Lucas Cranach (1522), 
Holbein (1522), Virgil Solis (1560), Jost Amman 
(1564), and Hans Sebald Beham (1533); also of 
a basrelief of 1543, sculptured by Maitre 


Jacques of Angouleme, and forming part of 
Bishop Jean de Langhaec’s tomb at Limoges. 
All of these representations of the “Four 
Biders ” follow Diirer’s woodcut more or less 
closely. The author refers to the tapestry, 
made in 1525 for the church of St. Lambert of 
Ltege, one of the set now at Madrid, which, 
with its fellows, is founded upon Diirer’s wood- 
cuts. These tapestries have been well photo¬ 
graphed by Laurent at Madrid, and are probably 
the best series of Apocalypse pictures made 
after Diirer. It is unfortunate that Dr. 
Oechelhaeuser was not able to give a copy of 
the portion of tapestry with which he is con¬ 
cerned. What he has to say is said at weari¬ 
some length, but his work is thorough, and no 
Diirer-student can afford to pass it by un¬ 
noticed. He leaves it unoertoin whether his 
Fig. 3 is a reproduction of a cut in Lufft’s New 
Testament of 1530, or of one in his first edition 
of Luther’s whole Bible published four years 
later. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 

In one respect, and in one only, this year’s 
exhibition is hardly equal to some of its prede¬ 
cessors. There are fewer successful attempts 
to solve the problem of producing photographic 
genre pictures. If, indeed, we were to judge 
from some of the examples, we should be dis¬ 
posed to pronounce the attempt to be hopeless. 
In many of them the composition is awkward, 
the attitudes are constrained, and the models are 
too obviously posing. Old people with stony 
faces and young children are well represented ; 
but, in other cases, it would seem that natural 
expression is impossible in front of a camera. 
There are, however, two or three pictures in 
this class of no small artistic merit. The most 
ambitious of these is Mr. H. P. Bobinson’s 
“ Dawn and Sunset,” which is skilful alike in 
composition and in management of light; and, 
considering the difficulties of the process by 
which it has been produced, is probably the 
most marked success of the year. The attitude 
of the child on its mother’s knee, and of the 
old man sitting over the fire, are exceedingly 
good. Another most pleasing picture is to be 
found on one of the screens, Mr. W. N. Malby’s 
“ Strengthening the Understanding,” which in 
point of humour equals Erskine Nioholl’s best 
works, and is, moreover, characterised by very 
delicate gradations oftone. Mr. HenryStevens’s 
study of “ A Bustic ” is another picture which 
should not be overlooked. 

In other respects the exhibition is full of 
good work. Many of the landscapes are of 
the highest excellence. Mr. Seymour Conway 
has, we think, in his series of views in the 
Tyrol, surpassed anything which even he has 
produced in former years. It is, indeed, diffi¬ 
cult to suppose that finer results can be obtained 
in this branch of the art than in some of these 
photographs. Look, for instance, at the ex¬ 
quisite little view of the mountain village, with 
the white-robed priests and kneeling figures in 
the street; there is hardly a face among them 
the features of which are not clearly defined. 
Was ever the effect of hot sunshine so well 
given in a photograph ? Mr Conway has able 
competitors in Mr. William Muller, who sends 
several admirable views in the Engadine, and 
Mr. F. Beasley, jun., who has been at work in 
the same region. Mr. Wilson Noble also ex¬ 
hibits some very effective views in the Engadine 
Valley, enlarged from the negative. Several 
of the landscape photographs contributed by 
the School of Military Engineering deserve 
notice. 

Among the portraits there are good heads of 
Lord Tennyson and Mr. Watts, B.A., by Mr. 
H. H. H. Cameron; and Mr. H. 8. Mendels¬ 
sohn sends a charming group of “ Mrs. J. H. 
Blyth’s Children.” There is a very astonishing 
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portrait of Mr. Buskin, stated to be an un¬ 
touched enlargement from a negative by Barraud. 
It is, we are sorry to say, some four or five 
years since we last saw the author of Modern 
Painters ; but surely this Israelitish nose and 
shaggy aspect must have received some ex¬ 
aggeration in the process of enlargement from 
the negative ? 

Among the general subjects Mr. Henry 
Stevens’s “ Group of Orchids and Ferns ’’and 
“ Group of Hot-house Flowers” deserve special 
mention for delicacy of tone and excellence of 
definition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TUB DISCOVERY OF A SAXON’ CIIAI'EL AT 
DEERHURST. 

Ferry hill Lodge, Aberdeen: Oot. 5,1SS5. 

John Mitchell Kemble, the distinguished 
Anglo-Saxon scholar and archaeologist, was 
of opinion that the church of Deerhurst is 
mostly Saxon work. The lance-shaped inner 
window in the tower, especially, led him to 
form this judgment; the two upright slabs at 
the upper part, meeting in a point, being 
a mode of building in use before the 
turning of the arch was known. At the 
time of a visit of the Archaeological Society 
to Cheltenham, my sister and I had the 
privilege of accompanying Mr. Kemble, and 
of hearing his opinion. Deerhurst he con¬ 
sidered very Saxon land. I am, therefore, very 
much interested in the discovery of the Saxon 
chapel, and in the remarks of Mr. Middleton 
thereon, as to its concealment by the farmhouse 
being built to enclose it. The church at Deer¬ 
hurst, at the time I mention, was disfigured 
internally by whitewash and plaster, which I 
picked off in places, for examination of probable 
capitals. If I remember rightly, a rude fresco 
had been discovered on the wall at the right 
hand of the altar. Frances An'ne Bain. 


GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM EGYPT. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Oot. G, 1885. 

After looking at the few names in Pape’s 
Eigennamen which will suit the metre, I 
strongly suspect that the name, of which only 
the first two letters EP are decipherable, is 
\Epi9ptos. 

Unless there was more than one Byzantine 
statesman of this name, Erythrios was an 
Egyptian (Suidas, under 'Hpiia-Kos, at end), who 
was praefectus praetoris (minister of justice and 
finance) at Constantinople in 400, 473, 474, 
and 510 (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. vi., 402, 478, 
577), and who resigned office under Zenon 
(emperor from 474 to 491) because his singularly 
kind nature would not allow him to levy extra 
taxation (Suidas, under "EpiSpiat). He had a 
daughter, Hypatia, on whom the poet Panolbios 
(Suidas, under IWdAjSioj) wrote an opitaph. 

The father-in-law, Theodoros, who, according 
to the epigram, was made “guardianof younger 
Some,” praefectus urbis at Constantinople, 
may possibly be the person of that name 
who was deposed from another splendid office, 
that of Comes Orientis, in 490 (De Murult, 
Chronograph ic byzantine, 108). Or he might 
conceivably be the Theodoros who was praefect 
of Alexandria when Proklos was a young 
student there (Marinus, Proklos IX.), say about 
426. E. B. Nicholson. 


NOTE 5 ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

There is a pleasant little exhibition, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, of sketches and 
studies by members of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society. Mr. A. de Breanski contributes a 
striking study of “ Great Marlow Lock—an 
August Evening ” ; and Mr. J. M. Donne sends 
several clever Swiss sketches. Among these 


the “Gorge of the Visp, near Stalden,” is 
truthful and pleasant in colour. In his sketch 
entitled “ In the Val Bedretto, near Airolo,” he 
has treated an extremely difficult subject with 
great ability. It is long since we have seen a 
more successful work of the kind. There is 
also a charming little study of a girl selling 
flowers, by Mr. J. J. Johnstone, called “ Spring 
Flowers." Mr. Couldery’s pastel drawing of a 
cat, styled “The Poacher,” deserves special 
notico, as do also the landscape sketches by 
Mr. B. Goff and Mr. Alfred East. Mr. Walter 
Severn, the President, sends several sketches, 
of which, probably, tho best is “ Freshwater ” ; 
though why he should have used seawater in 
painting it, and why he should further have 
announced the fact in the catalogue, we are at 
a loss to imagine. 

Next Monday has been appointed for the 
reception of works of art intended for the 
Autumn Exhibition of the Nineteenth Century 
Art Society. 

The Art Journal contains a capital etching 
by M. E. Duldue, after “ A Public Letter-writer 
at Seville” ; but Seiior Jimenez y Aranda, the 
author of this spirited figure, will be surprised 
to find his name given as J. Aranda on the 
plate. “Leader Scott” on the new Tapestry 
Museum at Florence, Mr. Thiselton Dyer 
on tho open-air theatiicals in the grounds of 
Cooinbe House (beautifully illustrated by wood- 
cuts after Mr. W. Hatherell’s drawings), and 
Mr. J. M. O’Fallon on “ Glass Engraving as an 
Art,” are all worth reading. Altogether it is a 
very good number. 

In the Magazine of Art the musical weird 
verses of “ Below the Sea,” by Miss May 
Kendall, are well matched with a strange and 
spirited design by Mr. W. H. Overend. The 
most notable articles are those by the editor, 
upon De Neuville, and Mr. E. A. M. Stevenson 
on “ The American Salon” ; but the number is, 
as usual, full of good and various matter well 
illustrated. The selection of portraits of Lady 
Hamilton, by Komney, is well made and very 
interesting. They arc admirably engraved on 
wood by Jonnard and Ktinkieht. 

Besides continuations of articles to which 
the attention of our readers has already been 
drawn, The Portfolio contains an interest ng 
account of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, 
by Miss Julia Cartwright. Prof. A. H. Church’s 
second paper on “ Old English Fruit Trenchers ” 
completes the most perfect study which has 
yet been written on these interesting relics of 
an Elizabethan custom. 

It would seem as though “ processes ” were 
going to supersede hand engraving entirely for 
magazine illustration. The Zeitschrift fiir liil- 
dende Kunst (September) contains no etching and 
scarcely a wood engraving. The heliogravures 
are, however, beautiful. One is from a fine 
Greek relief of a lioness and cubs at Vienna, 
and illustrates Th. Schreiber’s concluding article 
on the reliefs from the Palazzo Grimani. Kichard 
Graul’s third article on Paris Exhibitions, and 
a notice of the late H. S. Bendel, the historical 
painter and illustrator of Hebei and Pestalozzi, 
make up (with a few short reviews) the con¬ 
cluding part of the twentieth volume. The same 
cover contains the final pages of tho first volume 
of Kunstgewerbeblult, apubheation which has been 
well begun by its editor, Arthur Pabst. The 
progress of decorative art in the United States 
is the subject of a paper admirably illustrated 
with a stained glass window by La Farge, a 
panel of Bacchus by Gaudens, and the library 
and dining-room of Mr. Tiffany. A silver 
shield, designed by A. Offterdinger, is repre¬ 
sented by the heliogravure process of F. Hand- 
stangl, of Munich, with wonderful brilliance 
and delicacy. 

The new Luxembourg Museum is expected to 
be opened in February next. M. Arago, the 


keeper, proposes to add to the institution a 
collection of drawings by modern artists. Each 
painter of whom a picture is purchased by the 
State will in future be requested to send to the 
Luxembourg the sketches and drawings used 
in its preparation. 

Two new rooms in the Louvre have been 
dovoted to recent additions to the Egyptian 
Museum. 

M. Eugene Muntz is about to republish the 
following studies which have appeared in 
magazines : “ Les Palais Pontifical de Sorgues 
(1319-93)”; “Les Peintres d’Avignon pendant 
le regne de Clement VI.’’; “ Les peintures do 
Simone Martini i Avignon,” and the “Statue 
d’Urbain V.” at the Avignon Museum. 

The Greek journals are sounding the praises 
of Lord Bute, who contributed to the July 
number of The Scottish Review an article on 
“ Some Christian Monuments of Athens.” In 
the course of its remarks one of these says : 
“Besides being of value for other reasons, this 
article preserres an account of those ruins which 
are being now even forgotten; all will, however, 
be gradually forgotten, unless some zealous mind 
be seized with the idea of preserving them. This 
has already happened in the case of the church of 
the MiyaKri EkkAijvui in the old market place, 
which has been destroyed by fire. Fortunately 
M. Guilleron has successfully copied the wall- 
paintings from the burnt buildings. Would that 
the example set by the noble and philhellenic 
Scot, whose article we are noticing, and who has 
left to Athens a splendid collection of bronzes as a 
memento of his visit last year, could awaken 
among us a more general and practical interest in 
these monuments! The union of the Historical 
and Ethnological Societies of Greece seems to 
justify such a hope.” 


MUSIC. 

The thirtieth series of the Crystal Palace 
concerts will coinmei s on October 17. There 
will be twenty conct.ts—ten before and ten 
after Christmas. Mr. A. Manns will, as usual, 
be the conductor. 'Four of the Birmingham 
novelties are announced: Mr. E. Prout’s 
Symphony in F at tho first concert; Mr. F. H. 
Coweu’s cantata, “The Sleeping Beauty,” on 
December 19; Antonin Dvorak’s “TheSpectre’s 
Bride,” on February 13, 1880; and Gounod’s 
trilogy, “Mors et Via,” on a Saturday in 
Lent. On December 5 the first part of the 
programme will be devoted to Mozart, in 
memory of his death. Among the novelties we 
notice a concerto for harp, by Handel, with 
accompaniment for two flutes and strings; a 
concerto by Bach for two flutes, violin, and 
orchestra; a Capriccio Italian byschaikow ski; 
and a symphonic poem ‘ ‘ Liebe und Leben, 
Kampf und Sieg,” by Mr. F. Praegor. Miss 
Fanny Davies will make her first appearance on 
October 17, playing Beethoven’s Concerto in G, 
with cadenzas by Mdme. Schumann. 

The four concerts of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association, will be held on the follow¬ 
ing dates: November 2, December 21, 1883; 
February 22, and April 12,1886. The following 
works are announced: Schubert’s Mass in F, 
Mr. Prout’s “Alfred,” Mackenzie's “Rose of 
Sharon,” “ Elijah,” the “ Dettingen Te Deum,” 
and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. Mr. E. 
Prout will, of course, be the conductor. The 
prospectus, giving an account of what has been 
accomplished during eight seasons, contains a 
list of no less than sixteen works performed for 
the first time in London. 

Mr. Dannreuther’s translation of Wagner’s 
Ueber das Dirigiren is in the press. The work is 
a treatise on style in the execution of classical 
music, oopiousiy illustrated with quotations in 
musical type from the works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, &o. Mr. W. Reeves is the pub¬ 
lisher. 
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No. 702, New Seriet. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreepond toith the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Movements of Religious Thought in Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century. By Prin¬ 
cipal Tulloeh. (Longmans.) 

There is a certain fitness in the dedication of 
the fifth series of the St. Giles’s lectures to 
Mrs. Oliphant. Principal Tulloch’s latest 
contribution to the history of English theology 
has some of the merits of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
contribution to the history of English litera¬ 
ture. There is the same endeavour to survey 
an extensive, though not unlimited, area from 
an adequate elevation; there is the same effort 
to approve or disapprove, as well as to under¬ 
stand, which helps the effort to understand in 
about the same measure; and both writers 
are kept from going far wrong by the con¬ 
scientiousness which sometimes seems as if it 
hindered them from being accurately right. 
If not impartial, they are always temperate. 

The book might have been called a History 
of the Movements of Religious Thought from 
Coleridge to Jowett, or, better still, from 
the appearance of Aids to Reflection to that 
of Essays and Reviews, and even then some¬ 
thing is omitted. We, learn, for instance, a 
good deal of what thq.late,Mr. Keble thought 
of heretics, but nothing'of the influence of 
The Christian Year-, something of what Mr. 
Maurice and Mr. Mill thought of Dean 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, but nothing of 
their effect on opinion in general, nothing of 
their relation to Whately on the one hand 
and Coleridge on the other. The doctrine of 
regulative truth is exactly what might have 
been expeoted to come of Coleridge’s method 
of stating theological problems in terms of 
anthropology, when it passed into the hands 
of a thinker who preferred to keep his emo¬ 
tions and his dialectics apart, and so was able 
to ride his dial Attics to a standstill. Probably 
Principal Tulloeh approves too much of Mr. 
Mill’s famous protest against worshipping a 
Being whose ways are not as our ways, even 
when our ways are right, to recognise Dean 
Mansel as a legitimate descendant of Cole¬ 
ridge ; but he does Coleridge justice, which 
is refreshing nowadays. If his self-control 
had been equal to his other gifts, he might, 
perhaps, have written something as monu¬ 
mental as the Analogy or the Novum Organum, 
or he might have written the book he always 
fancied he was writing—something too like 
the book which poor Mr. Green wrote for 
him. He might have been more famous. Would 
he have been more influential ? After all, he 
leavened the thought of England as much 
and as long as Schelling leavened the thought 
of Germany. Schelling had diligence and 
self-control and fame ; and where are his 
volumes and his systems—for he had several— 
now? (May we not soon ask where are 
Hegel’s?) On the shelf beside Malebranche 
and Berkeley, and dustier already. 


One of the best parts of the book is the 
description of the liberal movements of 1820 
to 1830, which for the time were completely 
overgrown by Tractarianism. We all know 
enough of Coleridge to disguise our ignorance, 
but most have completely forgotten the days 
when Whately was a theologian and Milman 
almost a heresiarch, because he called Abra¬ 
ham, who to be sure had no tribesmen, an 
Arab Scheikh; and Erskine, of Linlathen, is 
remembered rather as the Nestor of a coterie 
than as a popular author, widely read and 
vehemently attacked as he was between 1820 
and 1830. It is a pity that we are told 
nothing of the anonymous work against 
Erastianism, which Whately never disavowed, 
and which made Froude and Newman’s blood 
boil; especially as wo are told a good deal in 
proportion of Dr. Hampden, whose “ persecu¬ 
tion ” even after all this time almost makes 
Dr. Tulloeh feel he would do well to 
be angry. The most tangible grievance is 
that Dr. Hampden was not attacked till he 
was placed in a position to be specially 
dangerous, though one doubts if his friends 
would have been better pleased if the 
measure they dealt to Tract 90 and the Ideal 
of a Christian Church had been dealt to 
his Bampton Lectures. If it can be shown 
that Dr. Hampden really believed in and 
valued the Anglican formularies, it is odd 
that Dr. Tulloeh gives us no better evidence of 
it than that Bishop Wilberforce came to think 
Newman’s indictment unfair. Probably New¬ 
man did not quite realise how ready Hampden 
was to rebuild in biblical theology what he 
destroyed in dogmatic theology; but an indict¬ 
ment is not expected to be like a summing-up. 
Would Dr. Tulloeh speak of Burke’s “per¬ 
secution ” of Warren Hastings ? 

It is hard to be fair. Arnold was as in¬ 
solent to Christianity after Cyprian as Froude 
was to Christianity after Luther—neither 
waited to be eminent before he was con¬ 
temptuous—and Dr. Tulloeh deals unequally 
with the two offenders, if they did offend. It 
would be unreasonable to ask him to deal 
equally—fairness ought to be demanded of 
those who cannot be useful. If a man is in 
good faith, and can be useful, he must take 
his chance whether the statements he makes 
which are open to correction will help or 
hinder his cause on the whole. The probability 
is that they will help it. Has there ever 
been a religious teacher who did what Dr. 
Tulloeh would call justice to the world where 
he made converts ? To respect your enemy 
may save you from defeat—it is not the way 
to conquest. De Maistre moved Europe by 
the same qualities and the same defects by 
which Froude stirred Oriel. In his days 
Oxford was a microcosm whose denizens 
measured one another accurately. Some of 
the heroes of the microcosm were fit to be 
heroes of the macrocosm too; others, it may 
be, were not, yet in the microcosm they were 
heroes; and Froude would have got as much 
credit for his austerities as Thoreau if he 
could have thought that great sacrifices gave 
him a dispensation for small indulgences. 

After all, a man’s friends know him best; 
and for this reason one ought not to complain 
that Dr. Tulloeh overrates his friends, the 
series of devout thinkers, from Erskine to 
Bishop Ewing, who saved one generation of 
ardent youth from scepticism. It is well to be 


reminded that Robertson and Kingsley, and 
even Maurice, were once more widely read 
than Newman, and that their readers and 
admirers were, on the average, quite as in¬ 
telligent as his. The difference, even then, 
was that nobody seriously admired Maurice 
or Kingsley or Robertson without agreeing 
with him, while those who disagree with 
Newman most do not esteem him least. 
However, Dr. Tulloeh shows a good deal of 
discrimination in comparing his favourite 
theologians with one another, though he does 
not notice that Robertson took peculiar pains 
to put his new wine into old bottles, and to 
speak the language of Protestant scholasticism, 
while the fiery darts of the Record were 
rankling in his heart. Kingsley and Maurice 
were more apt, especially Kingsley, to take 
credit for upholding primitive and Catholic 
truth when they differed from the popular 
orthodoxy. All three had a habit, which was 
not precisely admirable, of bringing up popular 
orthodoxy, or their version of it, for condemna¬ 
tion at the bar of the natural man. This, 
they hoped, would secure them a favourable 
hearing when they pleaded for their own 
view in the higher court of the spirit; but 
they might have understood that the orthodox 
could not be expected to like it, and made 
their account to take cold looks and hard 
words rather more quietly. 

The lecture on Carlyle as a religious teacher 
was of course indispensable, and, upon the 
whole, discreet to boot.-'" Perhaps it contains 
one observation that has not been made before 
—that he would have been happier and more 
respectable if he could have lived all his time 
at Hoddam Hill without marrying a gentle¬ 
woman. Of course the lecturer is shocked 
that upon his first visit to London he should 
have seen so pitilessly through “the day’s 
distinguished names,” though they did play 
rather pitifully “ at being names still more 
distinguished” ! 

Mr. Mill fares worse than we should have 
expected. Instead of making the most of the 
admissions of the posthumous Essays on 
Religion, Dr. Tulloeh prefers to accentuate 
their inconsistencies and shortcomings, and 
waxes contemptuous over the theory of “ Two 
Principles,” which both the elder and the 
younger Mill thought more credible than 
Theism. The theory can always appeal to the 
logic of common sense so effectively that it is 
surprising the appeal is not renewed more 
often. Of course, from the point of view of 
transcendental dialectics the hypothesis is un¬ 
tenable ; but then there are not many men in 
a generation who can handle transcendental 
dialectics effectively, and they do not succeed 
in moulding the opinion of the great public. 
Dr. Tulloeh is in his element in comparing 
Mill with the Grotes, who belonged to a 
straiter sect of Benthamite orthodoxy, and 
watched his divagations with jealous interest. 
One hardly knows why he says nothing of the 
open secret that Grote drew up the antitheist 
manifesto of the school which was reprinted 
in 1866, under the title of an Analysis of 
the Influence of Natural Religion, by Philip 
Beauchamp, Esq. It is true that it fell dead, 
but this cannot be said of the once famous 
Vestiges of Creation, which one would have 
thought had as good a right to figure in “ the 
movement of religious thought in Scotland ” 
as Combe’s Constitution of Man. Iu the same 
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way one might have expected to find some 
mention ot Buckle’s History of Civilisation, 
which told upon religious opinion quite as 
much as the brilliant early works of G. H. 
Lewes, and more than the works of Hennell 
and Bray, though the two last are only men¬ 
tioned because of their influence, which Dr. 
Tulloch perhaps exaggerates, upon the mental 
evolution of George Eliot. It is to be hoped 
that the forthcoming new edition of her Life 
may throw light upon the question, which 
deserves to be settled while the materials are 
still at hand. G. A. Simcox. 


The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of la 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 

A Translation by John Ormsby. Vol. IY. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mb. Ormsby in this volume completes his 
translation of Don Quixote, and we are able 
to judge his work as a whole. For the 
English reader who wishes to make acquaint¬ 
ance with the story of the renowned knight 
of la Mancha, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is superior to that of Mr. Duffield, or 
to any other English translation with which 
we are acquainted. The only portion in 
which Duffield’s version compares favourably 
with this is in the poetical translations. Mr. 
Ormsby usually keeps closer to the form of 
the originals, and attempts to preserve the 
exact measures of the Spanish ; but his ver¬ 
sions are somewhat stiff and laboured, and 
have not the ease and flow of Mr. Gibson’s. 
They are felt to be translations, while Mr. 
Gibson often gives us a real English poem. 
The difference, however, is not so great that 
another critic might not decide in favour of 
Mr. Ormsby’s versions. We should like to 
have the opinion of the prize editor of the 
Journal of Education, the only English author¬ 
ity on poetical translation, on this point. 

There is, perhaps, almost too great a scru¬ 
pulosity in following the reading of the 
earlier texts, and rejecting the emendations 
of later editors; but this, if a failing, certainly 
leans to virtue’s side. In the notes there is 
very little to choose between the editions. 
Duffield’s notes are much the more infrequent 
towards the end of the last volume. In his 
note (p. 60) Mr. Ormsby remarks: “ The 
straits of the starving Hidalgo were a favourite 
theme of the novelists and dramatists of the 
time.” The theme has never ceased in Spain: 
even now both Pereda and Pardo Bazan de¬ 
scribe in their novels the actual hardships and 
necessities of some of the nobility and gentry 
in northern Spain of long descent, but far 
poorer than the peasants around them, and 
who do not seem to have even Don Quixote’s 
Saturday dish of “duelos y quehrantos ” 
(“ skin and grief,” as a Buckinghamshire 
labourer would say). The students of Com- 
postella, too, according to Seiior Bazan, are 
almost as badly off now as were those of 
Salamanca and Alcala in Cervantes’ time. 

The present volume is enriched with three 
valuable appendices: the first, on the Pro¬ 
verbs of Don Quixote, quite sufficient for the 
present purpose. We may, however, remark 
for those who may wish to pursue this subject 
further, that, while Mr. Ormsby makes full 
use of the older books on Spanish proverbs, 
he does not seem to be aware of the recent 
works of D. Joaquin Costa and of Dr. Haller’s 


Altspanische Sprichwtirler (Regensberg, 1883). 
The Becond appendix on the Spanish romances 
of chivalry, and the third on the bibliography of 
Don Quixote, are admirably done. The former 
will not entirely supersede the catalogue of 
Seiior Gayangos in Duffield’s edition, but it 
completes and supplements it. Mr. Ormsby has 
been more than once successful in huntiug out 
earlier editions than those mentioned by Mr. 
Duffield. He also gives in Spanish the titles 
of the books described instead of translating 
them into English, which is a work of supere¬ 
rogation, for no one could trace such works 
by an English title, or read them without a 
knowledge of Spanish. Mr. Ormsby’s re¬ 
marks on the books themselves are the fuller 
and more interesting; on the other hand, Mr. 
Duffield mentions later editions, and carries 
his researches lower down than Mr. Ormsby 
does. Neither editor seems aware of the 
extent to which debased and curtailed copies 
of some of these romances are still hawked 
about in the fairs and markets of Southern 
France and Spain, and how large a part they 
still form of the reading of those peasants who 
can read at all. Cervantes gave a death-blow 
to these romances for the literary classes, but 
certainly not for the illiterate. 

To conclude, Mr. Ormsby’s translation is 
one which enables the English reader to form 
some true idea of what Cervantes’ great work 
really is. It can be read with pleasure, and 
carries the reader smoothly along with it. It 
does not irritate him by affectations of 
phraseology, nor dilute the original with 
vague wordiness, nor disguise it with patches 
of cheap and tawdry wit. If we have a 
reserve to make, it is that, like his predecessor, 
and like too many students of Spanish in other 
departments, he relies too exclusively on the 
older, and neglects the admirable work of 
living critics of Spain, who yield in nothing 
to those of earlier days. So far as we have 
observed, excepting Gayangos, the latest name 
quoted is Hartzenbusch. But we should be 
sorry to close with censure our remarks on a 
work of genuine labour, which has given us 
much pleasure, and which, for the general 
reader, should certainly supersede all former 
versions of Don Quixote into English. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Ambushes and Surprises. By Col. G. B. 

Malleson. (W. H. Allen.) 

This volume is open to much criticism, and 
yet we have read it with real interest. Col. 
Malleson holds a distinguished place among 
the military writers of our day; and it would 
be superfluous to dwell on the undoubted 
merits of his Battle-fields of Germany, and 
Battles in India, not to speak of his other 
excellent works. His aim in this book has 
been to describe a peculiar class of operations 
in war, for the most part dramatic and 
striking, and often attended with immense 
results; and his narrative of some remarkable 
instances of surprises, and their effects in 
history, if not free from faults, should be 
carefully studied. His treatment of his 
subject, viewed as a whole, is not equally 
good in its different parts ; for example, his 
sketches of “ Fort Duquesne,” and “ Maxen,” 
are more animated than that of “ Inkerman,” 
which might have been very much better 
done. His chapter on “ St. Gothard,” though 


a good risumi of passages in the campaign of 
1799, is out of place, for that was not a 
surprise; and his account of Hannibal’s march 
into Italy, of which “Trasimenus” was a mere 
episode, though not unworthy of the noble 
theme, follows too slavishly the work of 
Hennebert, especially as to local details. The 
volume, besides, is too diffuse. Long historical 
dissertations usually precede the incidents 
which form the matter in hand; and we 
wander through a dense maze of pages before 
we arrive at the passage of arms which really 
is the author’s subject. In spite, however, 
of drawbacks like these, the work is of un¬ 
doubted value, and we commend it to the 
student of war. Col. Malleson possesses, in 
a high degree, the intelligence that perceives 
the merits of different illustrations of the 
military art, and the discernment that can 
judge them rightly; ho is singularly impartial 
and fair in his views; and he can express the 
results of well-digested knowledge in per¬ 
spicuous, if not eloquent, language. Not¬ 
withstanding, for instance, the defect we 
have named, his estimate of Hannibal’s 
wonderful powers, and his account of the 
Alpine march upon Borne—a prodigy of 
genius, daring, and skill—are excellent, both 
in description and thought; and we may say 
the same, though with less praise, of his 
chapter on the surprise of the “Teutoburg,” 
a great chapter in the history of the world, 
for it saved the German races from the yoke 
of Borne. In two respects Col. Malleson 
differs, we are happy to say, from a school of 
critics who, in our day, have written on war: 
he appreciates real military skill, however 
imperfect may be the instruments with 
which it may be compelled to work; he sees 
that Napoleon is greater than Moltke, spite of 
the new inventions of the present age; and 
he constantly points out that superior leading 
is the paramount force that decides campaigns, 
not mechanism and war office arrangements; 
that military organisation is an excellent 
thing, but that a really great commander is 
even more excellent. 

We have no space to describe the instances 
of surprises in war contained in this volume. 

“ Trasimenus ” and “ Maxen ” well illustrate 
the difference between true military genius 
and powers only of a second-rate order. On 
both occasions the plan was well laid, on 
both success was complete and decisive; but 
Hannibal destroyed his foes to a man, Daun 
allowed part of Finke’s troops to escape; and 
Hannibal made his victory tell with marked 
effect on his whole campaign, while Daun’s 
triumph remained wholly fruitless. “Fort 
Duquesne” shows that the British soldier, 
unrivalled, perhaps, in dogged constancy, 
may, nevertheless, be stricken by panic and 
discomfited by a contemptible enemy, sprung 
suddenly on him in a position in which his 
power of resistance is checked and hampered; 
and the same may be said of the defeat at 
“Arab,” both skirmishes, too, being good 
examples of the miserable results of bad 
generalship. The age of Braddock, however, 
was that in which our military system was 
at its worst: it was that of Prestonpans, Fon- 
tenoy, and Lauffeldt. It gave us one general 
only, Wolfe; and the army which, fifty years 
before, had won under Marlborough deathless 
renown, and, fifty years afterwards, triumphed 
with Wellington, seemed in a state of all but 
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decrepitude. Col. Malleson does no more 
than justice to the great qualities Bhown by 
Lord Mark Kerr in baffling the Sepoys at 
“ Azamgarh and it may be said that this 
is the only instance “ in which an army sur¬ 
prised by an enemy in ambush succeeded in 
inflicting a crushing defeat upon that enemy 
but he has been influenced here by personal 
friendship, and he has laid too much stress 
on this passage of arms. As we hare said, 
he should have done “ Inkerman ” better. 
The moving scenes of that tremendous con¬ 
flict—perhaps the most wonderful of defensive 
battles—ought to have been sketched with 
more power and effect. But he has done 
justice to the astonishing efforts of the British 
infantry on that terrible day; and, while he 
has fairly described how much was due to 
the conduct and skill of some of our officers, 
he has truly remarked that a great commander 
on the Russian side must have gained a 
victory. We pass over “ Kerkoporta ” and 
“Innspruck” as not being conspicuous in¬ 
stances of military genius in operations of 
this kind; and we shall say nothing of 
“ Ron^esvalles ” and “ St. Gothard,” except 
that Roland, if we can believe the legend, 
showed that irritable jealousy of comrades- 
in-arms so often displayed by French generals; 
and that as Lecourbe, in his Alpine campaign, 
was not, properly speaking, surprised by 
Suwarrow, this part of the work is beside 
the subject. “Teutoburg,” however, was a 
genuine surprise of the most terrible and 
decisive sort; and the barbarian who planned 
it, and utterly destroyed the flower of the 
dreaded army of Rome, had some of the finest 
qualities of a great warrior. 

How different have been the ultimate 
results of the operations at which we have 
glanced! “Trasimenus” was followed by 
the rout of Cannae, and Rome seemed on the 
verge of extinction. But Zama was in due 
time to come; and the Republic crushed her 
illustrious enemy. On the other hand, 
though, compared to Hannibal, Arminius was 
a mere able savage, the defeat of Yarns, 
avenged as it was, preserved their rude 
freedom for the tribes of Germany, and laid 
the foundations of the modem world that has 
risen out of the decay of the empire. “ Ron- 
fesvalles ” was a mere passing disaster; but 
“Kerkoporta,” though only an incident in 
itself, without remarkable features, made the 
Crescent supreme far beyond the Bosphorus, 
brought the Osmanli into the heart of Europe, 
and changed for centuries the march of his¬ 
tory. “Innspruck,” too, was of no great 
importance, considered as a military event; 
but it directly led to the Peace of Passau, and 
indirectly to the Thirty Years’ War, with its 
far-reaching and still-enduring consequences. 
Then, again, Canada has been lost to France, 
notwithstanding her triumph at “ Fort 
Duquesne,” though Col. Malleson is probably 
right in ascribing to the failure of Braddock 
the confidence afterwards felt by Washington 
in the revolted colonists’ power of resistance ; 
and if Frederick met a reverse at “ Maxen,” 
humiliating in a military sense, he emerged 
victorious from the Seven Years’ War, and 
his descendant governs a German empire in 
which there is no place for the Austrian 
monarchy. How different must have been 
the course of events had the handful of men 
who held the ridge of “ Inkerman ” on that 


5th of November been overpowered by the 
weight of their foes, and had the allied 
armies, as might well have happened, been 
driven into the sea by the overwhelming force 
of masses six- and seven-fold in numbers! 
In that event England might have lost India; 
the throne of Napoleon III. must have fallen; 
the Czar would have been the lord of an 
overawed continent; a united Italy and a 
united Germany would still have been mere 
dreams of the future; there would have been 
no Solferino, Sadowa, or Sedan; and the cause 
of reaction would still prevail through 
Europe. On the other hand, events like 
“ Arah ” and “ Azamgarh ” were not moment¬ 
ous in any respect; the issues at stake in the 
Indian Mutiny were fought out at Delhi and 
Lucknow; and Col. Malleson, from obvious 
motives, has dwelt too much on these episodes 
in the great drama of the outbreak against 
our rule in the East. 

William O’Connob Mo rris . 


A Trigonometrical Survey of the Island of 
Cyprus. Executed and published by com¬ 
mand of Sir R. Biddulph, under the direc¬ 
tion of Capt. H. H. Kitchener. Scale of 
one inch to a mile. On fifteen sheets, 
with a general map on a reduced scale. 
(Stanford.) 

The Island of Cyprus was assigned to Great 
Britain by the Ottoman Porte under a con¬ 
vention of defensive alliance between the two 
powers, dated June 4, 1878. In entering 
on this engagement, it was felt that England 
could not lend herself to the support of the 
objectionable features of Turkish administra¬ 
tion. Therefore the Sultan promised England 
to introduce necessary reforms in Asia Minor 
for the protection of his Christian and other 
subjects. Unhappily, the promise has not 
been performed. Even the preliminary in¬ 
vestigations—made by British commissioners 
in Asia Minor, Armenia, and other parts 
of Asiatic Turkey, with a view to the pro¬ 
mised reforms—have been smothered in the 
pigeon holes of Downing Street. Thus it 
has happened that, during the seven years of 
the British occupation of Cyprus, instead of 
the English reforms in that island running 
hand-in-hand with Turkish reforms, the rapid 
growth and prosperity in Cyprus stands out 
in vivid contrast—-not only with the ruinous 
and exhausted condition of the island when 
it came under English administration, after 
centuries employed by the Turks in extracting 
as much as possible, without permitting any 
local expenditure for the public good—but it 
also continues to find a similar contrast in the 
actual state of affairs in the adjacent con¬ 
tinental territories of the Porte. 

The results of English administration in 
Cyprus quickly began to appear. An official 
account of the island was compiled in the 
intelligence branch of the Horse Guards by 
Capt. A. R. Savile, which forms an instructive 
summary of every branch of information 
relating to the island. Life and property 
became secure. Law is administered by 
qualified judges with strict impartiality, and 
without the suspicion of corruption. Material 
prosperity rapidly set in. The revenue has 
steadily increased, last year’s surplus reaching 
the large sum of £82,366. The island has 
been completely surveyed; and besides the 


excellent map quoted at the head of this 
article—on the scale of a mile to an inch— 
the government possesses drawings of the 
whole island on twice that scale, besides many 
parts on much larger scales. Land-registra¬ 
tion is established, enabling transfers to be 
made without conveyancing, and at a nominal 
cost. Roads, bridges, piers, and other public 
works are completed or in progress. Every 
year has brought with it a succession of blue- 
books presenting to the British Parliament 
mid the public reports on various subjects, 
including a census of the population. In the 
midst of this solid progress, a downward step 
was taken in obedience to a doctrinaire fancy 
of the late English ministry. Elective bodies 
have been created to control local administra¬ 
tion before a new generation has grown up. 
The present men of influence have not for¬ 
gotten their Turkish training. The conse¬ 
quences are fatal to the work of the energetic 
and laborious English officials, who have 
brought about the newly-begotten prosperity. 
Public works are opposed by these elective 
bodies. Reforms in the land laws for the 
benefit of the community at large are pre¬ 
vented by the native clergy, lawyers, and 
usurers. These influential classes over-ride 
the constituencies, who are driven from 
participation in the elections. An instance of 
this occurred lately at Kyrenia, where three 
candidates came forward to fill a Christian 
vacancy in the Legislative Council. Out of 
1,103 Christian electors only 123 voted. The 
present untrustworthy character of natives in 
office has recently been exposed in several 
cases, in which they have been detected, tried, 
and condemned to various terms of punish¬ 
ment, for the abuse of public funds. Strict 
English supervision and certain punishment 
for offences are the only immediate checks. 
Social sentiment probably sympathises with 
the convicts. English education, example, 
and influence will perhaps improve future 
generations. 

The survey of Cyprus was determined upon 
soon after the occupation by England; and 
Capt. (now Col.) Kitchener, who had a short 
time before successfully completed the survey 
of Northern Palestine for the Exploration 
Fund, commenced the work upon the same 
lines. This did not at first meet with the 
approval of the authorities, and an officer from 
India was ordered to survey the island on the 
Indian Revenue system. His operations, how¬ 
ever, proved to be unsuitable, and were soon 
discontinued. Capt. Kitchener was again called 
upon; and early in 1880 he recommenced the 
survey on the scale of two inches to a mile, 
the result of which is the map now under 
consideration, on the scale of one inch to 
a mile. The intense interest taken in the 
work by Capt. Kitchener, and his desire 
to make a complete and rapid survey of the 
whole island, induced him to rise habitually 
at daybreak and to spend all the daylight 
hours in the field for nearly eighteen months. 
Afterwards, when the field work was com¬ 
pleted, Capt. Kitchener laboured, both night 
and day, collecting, collating, transliterating 
and translating Greek and Turkish names for 
insertion on the map. "What has become of 
these name lists is not known to the present 
writer. But it is hoped, when Capt. Kitchener 
is able to ,tum his attention once more to 
Cyprus, that he will take steps to have his lists 
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expanded into a gazetteer. In addition to his of briefly summarising the Annual Register, return to power, the Radical portion of 
official work, the surveyor took session by session, is not likely to make the the party will henceforth have a far more 

advantage of his opportunities to preserve book very entertaining reading. Ifthecandi- influential position than ever they have 
the antiquities fell in his Way. 8o he date was to find within its covers everything had before. And bravely and with a good 
brought about the establishment of the present necessary to confute a caviller or to justify a courage are they going about to win the 
Public Museum in the government buildings panegyric on his own party, then it ought day, for they at least know their own 
at Famagusta, not only by collections of neither to have been brief nor a summary, minds; good or had they have a programme 
n pnianf. art, but also by persuading the native Most people by this time are aware that Sir to offer; they are confident that “ the world ’ll 
gentry to contribute a large sum of money Robert Peel repealed the Com Laws, and that go right if they holler out * gee.’ ” The old 
for the purpose. the Irish Church fell by the hand of Mr. Radical programme, which was negative and 


for the purpose. the Irish Church fell by the hand of Mr. Radical programme, which was negative and 

The first drawn sheets with the details Gladstone; those to whom this class of fact dissolvent merely, has been mainly carried 
of the triangulation reached the engraver is still new are persons, who will find Mr. out; little remains to be destroyed without 
early in 1882. The co-ordinates for lati- Raven’s book hardly so enthralling in style some attendant reconstruction; and the new 
tude and longitude were supplied by Col. as to detain them to the end of it. But this Radical programme is reconstructive with a 
Clarke, and the trigonometry points were is, after all, the class of fact with which he vengeance. 

laid down on a projection made therefrom, is most concerned. On the other hand, he is It was formulated some time ago in the 
The latitudes and longitudes engraved on the silent upon so interesting, though minor, a Fortnightly Review, and is now republished 
sheets depend upon the Admiralty determina- point in the history of national education as with a preface by Mr. Chamberlain. In the 
lion of Famagusta flag-staff, 35° 6' 36" N., the Radical opposition to the proposals of preface he says: 

33° 57" E. Early in 1883, much to the regret 1843; he makes no mention of the act of << Without pledging myself to all the proposals 
of the Cypriotes of all classes, whose respect he 1860 to amend the law of land-tenure in contained m the folio wine articles. I welcome 


33° 57" E. Early in 1883, much to the regret 
of the Cypriotes of all classes, whose respect he 


“ Without pledging myself to all the proposals 
,. . . _ _ contained in the following articles, I welcome 

had secured, Capt. Kitchener was ordered to Ireland; and, throughout, his notices of foreign their appearance, and commend them to the 
Egypt, but the proofs of the engraved sheets affairs are more cursory than even the scope of a careful and impartial judgment of my fellow 
continued to be revised by him until he was parliamentary history warrants. Still the Radicals.” 

despatched to Dongola. Mr. Norton Grant, merits of the book, if few, are real. Though But, indeed, it is the Radicalism of Mr. 
who had been assistant-director of the survey, his sympathies are perceptibly Liberal, Mr. Chamberlain throughout; it is fortified by 
now took entire charge, and the last sheets of Raven has done his work with very sufficient quotations from his early speeches, and might 
the map were finally passed by him. The impartiality. His book is handy in size and be confirmed by others from his most recent 

hill features were all drawn by Mr. Grant, arrangement, and being equipped with a ones; and almost the only passage to which 

In little more than five years since the com- tolerable index, will no doubt be often very Mr. Chamberlain could not very well pledge 
mencement of the survey it has been com- useful; it is only to be regretted that he bis public approval is the statement (p. 159) 
pleted and published. The publication reflects did not, by expending a little more labour upon that 

great credit on the government, on the sur- it, make it more comprehensive. It cannot „ t]ie Cabinet of 1880 contained a Presbyterian, 
veyors, and on Mr. Stanford, who undertook be said to supersede the existing authorities; a Quaker, and a Unitarian, and there are 
the cost of publication to the great relief of and the style, or the want of it, must dis- gome w ho think we may even live to see the 

the Cyprus exchequer. appoint “the earnest wish of the writer’’ Unitarian nominating the Archbishop of Can- 

With the geographical foundation supplied expressed in the preface, “that it may prove terbury.” 
by Capt. Kitchener’s survey it is now desirable a useful and acceptable addition to the liters- Even this Mr. Chamberlain might “ commend 
that the geology of the island should be re- ture of the day.” to the careful and impartial judgment of his 

investigated and adapted to it. No such The other of the two works before us f„ii ow . enno.lni.inii 


that the geology of the island shi 
investigated and adapted to it. 


No such 


foundation existed when the notable geological is a much more important contribution to 
investigation of M. Gaudry was made in political literature. So far the new “ leap in 


1853-54. 


Treiawxey Sacrsdebs. 


ture oi tne aay. ... to the careful and impartial judgment of his 

The other of the two works before us fellow Radicals,” especially as the conclusion 
18 un P? r <? ,lt contribution to w hi 0 b is drawn from it is that thereby the 

political literature. So far the new “ leap m «theory of a State Church ” has been reduced 
the dark of the last Refoim_Acts seems to to “ a gross farce, an unseemly mockery, and 
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have had a very bewildering effect upon those 
who took it; and having landed safely on the 
other side, they have not yet pulled them¬ 
selves together to go on. The Radical party, 
ie moreover, find themselves at the very crisis 
& of their destiny. Hitherto their office has 
been that of criticism and of protest, of agita- 


The Parliamentary History of England from tio “ , of oc °“ iona l secession. An old 


until recently, 


1832. By John Raven. (Elliot Stock.) untu . recently, a small one, 

they have never found themselves in much 
Thb eve of a general election is a very op- danger of being called upon to carry on the 


portune moment at which to bring out two 
such books as these. A host of candidates, 


government of the Queen. Secure of defeat, 
they could propose abstract resolutions smack- 


_ nave naa a very Dewuaenng eHect upon those a truly repulsive scandal.” 

. who took it; and having landed safely on the 01d M Radicalism is, it is still in the early 

two books foe electors. other side, they have not yet pulled them- y 0U th of its responsibility; and this pro- 

m i v . ,, selves together to go on. The Radical party, gramme has all the qualities of youth—mili- 

^X^cal Prw™™: reprinted from the moreover, find themselves at the very crisis ^ ^ t iterance of opposition, 

“Fortnightly Review.” (Chapman & of their destiny. Hitherto their office has a fe * ent impatience of present evils, and 
■i b? en that of criticism and of protest, of agita- a complete self-confidence without fear of 

The Parliamentary History of England from occasional secession. An old ev y B ^ come . And the sum of it all is 

1832. By John Raven. (Elliot Stock.) party, yet, until recently, a small one, << the rich have had the power and the poor 

. they have never found themselves in much are poor still; but now the poor have got the 

Thr eve of a general election is a very op- danger of being cabled upon to carry on the po Wer ^ they are going to look to them- 
pcrtune moment at which to bring out two government of the Queen. Secure of defeat, & yes . woe to the rich if they are found to 
such books as these. A host of candidates, they could propose abstract resolutions smack- ^ ^ the way .» It starts with a proposition 

ind a yet greater army of friends and sup- ingof paracox, or deal doughty blows at any rather astounding in the mouth of a democratic 

porters of candidates, are addressing, in public part of our existing system, without much pr0 phet: 

balls or on village greens, meetings of electors, fear of being compelled by any inopportune , irr . ^ .. , . ... ... 

wu,forpd^tai,,Htrf* „ ZssXSrjssS£ ft. 

criminating, is at any rate keen. To some— lutions, or to construct a better edifice than initiative in demanding the changes now enu- 
t° most, let. us hope——of this great array of the one they have pulled down. Their sue- merated. The English masses are nearly un- 
speakers it is interesting to know the facts of cesses, though conspicuous, have been isolated, pervious to political ideas. ... It is for the 
the matter they have in hand; to all, beyond won by resolutely throwing their whole force people’s leaders to indicate to them the precise 
question, on which ever side they stand, it is upon one point of attack; but they have not methods and instruments by which their wishes 
important to have seized the points in the been under the responsibility of harmonising may be realised ” (p. 41). 
programme of their own party and, still the results of their victory with the rest of As for the constitution, that is lightly 
more so, of their opponents; for in politics a system, which was no part of their creation, dealt with. Manhood suffrage we must have, 
antipathy is perhaps your best motive force. They have been daring, enthusiastic, devoted; for then, “ once this step is taken, we shall 
Itmustbeowned that the first of these wants, but they have been irresponsible, and their at least have the satisfaction of knowing that 
that of knowledge, is not very well supplied programme has been a negative one. we have got to the rock ” (p. 28). Payment 

by Mr. Raven’s book. If it is intended to be Their success h«« now turned the tables of members we must have; for a class of 
elementary, then it is too dull; if it was to upon them, and they find themselves certain professional politicians, as of professional 
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and a yet greater army of friends and sup- ing of paradox, or deal doughty blows at any 
porters of candidates, are addressing, in public part of our existing system, without much 
halls or on village greens, meetings of electors, fear of being compelled by any inopportune 
whose appetite for political food, if undis- success to administer according to their reso- 
criminating, is at any rate keen. To some— lutions, or to construct a better edifice than 
to most, let us hope—of this great array of the one they have pulled down. Their suc- 
speakers it is interesting to know the facts of cesses, though conspicuous, have been isolated, 
the matter they have in hand; to all, beyond won by resolutely throwing their whole force 
question, on which ever side they stand, it is upon one point of attack; but they have not 
important to have seized the points in the been under the responsibility of harmonising 
programme of their own party and, still the results of their victory with the rest of 

__ iv •___ • __ a i i r ... 


more so, of their opponents; for in politics 
antipathy is perhaps your best motive force. 
Itmustbeowned that the first of these wants, 


a system, which was no part of their creation. 
They have been daring, enthusiastic, devoted; 
but they have been irresponsible, and their 


that of knowledge, is not very well supplied programme has been a negative one. 

by Mr. Raven’s book. If it is intended to be Their success h«« now turned the tables 


be a comprehensive thesaurus of 
matters, then it is meagre. 1 
little too obviously a made book. 


gainers by the new Reform Acts. Their doctors, is just what we want (p. 38). 


e book is a days of “ freedom and irresponsibility ” 
The scheme are at an end. Whether or no the Liberals 


Conservatives “may periodically return to 
office, but they will have place, and not 
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power 

Lords, 


(p. 22). And, for the House of 


“ The last thing which any Badical would 
desire or would dream of doing is to reform 
that chamber in any way (p. 66). . . . Under 
any circumstances it is needless to include the 
abolition of the House of Lords in the Badical 
programme. Supposing that it exhibits in the 
future the same qualities that, on the whole, it 
has exhibited in the past, Radicals need not 
trouble themselves about it. Supposing, on 
the other hand, it insists upon asserting itself, 
it will of its own accord, and by its own act 
be reformed out of existence ” (p. 61). 

And, “ the Throne has nothing to fear 
from Radicalism. Radicals have something 
else to do than to break butterflies on wheels.” 
This is considerate: it is the magnanimity of 
conscious power. 

But these things are trifles. Radicalism 
is girding up its loins to a more serious 
task. ‘‘The era of purely political legisla¬ 
tion is at an end for a time (p. 75) 

. . . The path of legislative progress in 
England has been for years, and must con¬ 
tinue to be distinctly socialistic” (p. 73). 
The Radical measures 
“sound the death-knell of the laissez-faire 
system; and if the agricultural labourer is not 
strong enough to look after himself, to take the 
initiative in the social reforms prompted by a 
rational estimate of private interest, there is 
an organised body of politicians in this 
country [led (p. 18) by ‘ competent and reso¬ 
lute chiefs ’] who will at least do this much for 
him. If it be said that this is communism, the 
answer is that it is not ” (p. 16). 

This last sentence is a masterpiece of argu¬ 
ment ; but the whole movement is too power¬ 
ful for its resistless march to be delayed by 
logic. All the phrases about “ insurance by 
the better-class against disease, and by the 
rich against revolution” and the “responsi¬ 
bilities of trusteeship ” of property appear, 
Land-law reform is to aim at the “multipli¬ 
cation of owners.” House property is to be 
compulsorily repaired at the owners’ cost. As 
it is for the good of the community that poor 
children are educated, the community must 
pay all the expenses; but for this purpose the 
community' seems not to include the poor. In 
fine, the poor dislike school-fees, and, “ after 
all,” a penny or two on the income-tax would 
make up for them, especially as they are very 
troublesome to collect. “Whether the cost 
were transferred to the imperial exchequer 
or to the local rate, the rich would pay more ; 
the poor less ” (p. 223), and this, in itself, 
would be a financial gain. Finally, for taxa 
tion Radicalism is fully prepared. It does not 
propose to lessen the expenditure, but “in¬ 
direct taxation . . . bears with unequal inci 
denee against the poor, who are taxed to 
protect property which does not belong to 
them ” (p 226). Accordingly, 

“ It will be the business of the Badical party 
to extend the range of view on this subject; to 
introduce a higher ideal; to reform the methods 
of taxation, correct its incidence, simplify its 
collection and enlarge its application. By these 
means a publio opinion maybe created in which 
taxes ought to be considered as an investment 
for the general good, and should be cheerfully 
and, in the main, easily borne ” (p. 258)— 

“ redeunt Satumia regna 
Jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto.” 

The programme is so very nearly infinite in 


its enterprise that the limitations of time and 
space preclude much examination of its con¬ 
sistency here and now. Its author is totally 
unable to comprehend the conception of “the 
Church,” and misapprehends Mr. Arnold’s 
argument in defence of it. He boldly says 
that to follow the precedent of the disendow- 
ment of the Church of Ireland would be a 
“sovereign triumph of injustice” (p. 194), 
as restoring to the Church too much of her 
own, and has a covert and sinister suggestion 
that the shortest way is to secularise all 
Church property. In spite of some incon¬ 
sistency (pp. 161 and 281) he appears to 
hanker after the wretched statesmanship of 
disregarding a prescriptive title to the occu¬ 
pancy of enclosures, and is mighty stem 
and minatory to all landlords, at least, 
all large ones. He advocates free schools 
on the grounds that a decentralised system 
of school boards introduces great diver- 
sities in the principles on which fees are 
levied, and that, as it is often inconvenient for 
the poor man to pay twopence, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the poor are too infinitely 
various for any system to fit them all exactly, 
he had better not pay at all. Tet on another 
page he advocates a no less diverse system of 
rural local authorities, who will buy land and 
let it to labourers at “ fair rents ”—rents 
presumably somehow adapted fairly to the 
diverse lot of poverty. Either the latter 
system will groan under the same evils as 
that of school boards and school fees; or pre¬ 
sently, when the system is well afoot, there 
will be a little more reform, and for fair rent 
will be read gratis. 

But these defects are, many of them, 
the ebullitions of boyish Radicalism. A 
little experience in harness, in passing the 
many sensible and less controversial measures 
in the programme, will age and sober the 
party. Perhaps, while the General Election 
is still in the future, a less triumphant tone 
would have been more discreet. But no doubt 
Radicalism has a great future before it; and 
when once it has learnt that the poor cannot 
have everything at other people’s expense, 
then, by its innate vigour and earnestness, it 
will work out its own salvation. 

J. A. Hamilton. 
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Babylon. 
3 vols. 


In 


By Grant Allen (Cecil Power). 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

In Sight of Land By Lady Duff us Hardy 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Fairs Damtell. By Esmfe Stuart. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Paul Stems. By Cicely Powell. (Maxwell 
Oaimforth and Sons. By Helen Shipton 
(S. P. C. K.) 

At What Cost ? By Hugh Conway. (Max¬ 
well.) 

Lightly Lost. By Hawley Smart. (White.) 
“ Cecil Poweb,” the author of that vigorous 
and interesting novel Philistia, which will be 
fresh in the memory of many readers, has at 
last revealed himself as the versatile Mr. 
Grant Allen, whose volume of Strangs Storiss 
proved him to be as much at home in the 
work of imaginative creation as in that of 
scientific exposition. Such reputation as the 


author has already won in his new field of 
achievement will, without doubt, he estab¬ 
lished by this new novel; for, though Babylon 
is by no means uniformly strong, the interest 
never declines, and we always feel that the 
writer has passed his ’prentioe stage, and that 
his work is that of a master of the craft, 
though—to use the language of pictorial 
classification—he may be a “little master” 
rather than a great one. Perhaps a majority 
of the best readers, that is, of those readers 
who can enjoy while they judge and judge 
while they enjoy, will be a little disappointed 
by the progress of the story, for the first 
volume has a certain affluence of freshness and 
oreative energy which is hardly sustained in 
the second and third. In the former we seem 
to be in touch with unsophisticated human 
nature; in the latter we come into a more 
conventional world which, too, one cannot 
help feeling, is painted in a less arresting 
manner. The story deals with the fortunes 
of two lads of genius, Hiram Winthrop, the 
son and farm drudge of Deacon Winthrop, 
of Muddy Creek, Geauga County, New York, 
U.8.A., and Colin Churchill the son, but by 
no means the drudge—the pride rather—of 
8am Churchill, gardener, of Wootton Mande- 
ville, Dorsetshire. In the region of art the 
proverb that all roads lead to Rome is still true; 
and the currents of the two lives, that of Hiram, 
the bora painter, and of Colin, the bora sculp¬ 
tor, meet when they both find their way to the 
Eternal City, to learn there whether the early 
bent of each has been an inspiration or merely 
that very different thing, an aspiration. The 
Roman chapters are full of life and interest, 
though we cannot feel that the unique atmos¬ 
phere of the place is rendered for us as it is 
rendered in Transformation , or even in one or 
two other less-known stories. Still I think 
most readers will agree that there is nothing 
in the after part of the book quite so 
“ fetching ” (if I may use a piece of slang 
which has no literary equivalent) as the 
opening chapters —“ Rural America ” and 
“Rural England,” and, indeed, the whole 
story of the boyhood of Hiram Winthrop, 
who has the lion’s share of the first volume. 
In reviewing a book like Babylon, which 
has throughout the enjoyable quality which 
belongs to interesting imaginative material 
and capable literary workmanship, one does 
not care to crowd one’s narrow space with 
oriticism of that fault-finding order which is 
so easy and so profitless; but I yield unwill¬ 
ingly to the temptation to indicate what seem 
to me two or three weak points in Mr. Grant 
Allen’s admirable novel. Such as they are, 
they all reveal themselves in the delineation of 
character. In the first place, the combined 
ignorance and snobbishness of Colonel Howard 
Russell are, in a man of his presumable 
education and breeding, so improbable as to 
be inartistic. In the second place, it is im¬ 
possible to feel that the man Hiram, with his 
obvious lack of grit and backbone, is the 
same person as the boy Hiram, who seems to 
have had such assured possession of these 
valuable gifts; and if this feeling be just, 
there must be some want of imaginative 
continuity in the writer’s perception of him. 
In the third place, the representation of 
Audouin seems deficient in homogeneity. He 
is a really noble character, with a few surface 
affectations, but we never see him in the 
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round, as it were. At one time the affecta¬ 
tion eclipses the nobility, at another time the 
nobility hides the affectation ; so that really 
Audouin is like two simple characters instead 
of being one complex one. Here, however, 
my complaints end; and even in the domain 
of character Mr. Grant Allen has achieved 
one supreme success. With the self-made 
man we are all familiar, hut Minna Wroe, the 
self-made girl, is a new creation; and she is 
what the self-made man sometimes is not— 
thoroughly delightful. I have been, like 
Iago, critical; but after every criticism has 
been set down, one cannot escape the thought 
that if all novels were as good as Babylon the 
life of the reviewer would be better worth 
living. 

This week is a happy one, for the second 
and third novels on my list are also good ones; 
though against them, too, there is something 
to be said. In Sight of Land is a title with 
melancholy suggestions, and these suggestions 
are not belied by Lady Duffus Hardy’s clever 
and powerful, but gratuitously painful story. 
The casuistry of art has many moot points 
upon which we shall never be all agreed, but 
there are surely some things which no one 
can believe that a novelist has any right to do. 
One of these things is to win our affection 
for a beautiful, noble-natured, and sorely- 
afflicted girl, and then to harrow up our feel¬ 
ings by making this girl, in a state of som¬ 
nambulism, shoot the man who has been to 
her more than a father, and finally, just at the 
moment when her life’s happiness might have 
been secured to her, die of a broken heart 
because she has learned what she has done. 
The story is full of pathos, but it is pathos 
which leaves no imaginative satisfaction 
behind it; we are simply made miserable, 
and that is all. Holding, as I do, very 
strongly the conviction that to make readers 
miserable without any ethical or other com¬ 
pensation for their misery is the very thing 
that a novelist ought to avoid, I find it difficult 
to forgive Lady Hardy for her treatment of 
Clarice Lemaire; and perhaps the task of 
forgiveness is all the harder because she has 
clearly enough of imaginative fertility to save 
her story from the horror of its close. Until 
the last few chapters are reached In Sight of 
Land is a thoroughly pleasant book, and not 
merely a pleasant book, but a very able book, 
well-constructed, full of fine vigorous cha¬ 
racterisation and admirable description. 
Clarice is, in the primary sense of the word, 
fascinating; Hugh Spencer is a capital 
specimen of the healthy-minded and loyal- 
hearted young Englishman; and there is real 
skill in the development of character in his 
sister Miriam, whose love for Jack Swayne 
works such wonders in sweetening and 
broadening a nature which seemed given over 
to sourness and narrowness. 

Seeing that the heroine of A Fairs JDamtell 
is an ordinary nineteenth-oentury young lady 
with no suggestions of mediaevalism, the 
affected archaism of the title jars upon a 
cultivated reader’s sense of congruity, and he 
prepares for the worst. The opening chapters 
will in one respect reassure him, for he will 
find that the handling of character has a quiet 
decisiveness and an utter freedom from either 
unreality or extravagance, while the literary 
style is easy, graoeM and oorreot. Bis satis¬ 


faction will not, however, be by any means 
complete, for, in spite of all these virtues, 
this portion of the novel has the fatal vice of 
dulness. The story has no movement or 
life; and the three characters who fill the 
whole foreground of the canvas—the girl 
whose emotional possibilities are all unre¬ 
vealed, the utterly commonplace father, and 
the narrow-natured, selfish mother—are for 
the time so utterly wanting in interest that if 
steady plodding-on had not been a duty which 
could not be evaded, one reader at least would 
have given the book up in despair. The 
change of scene from England to Brittany 
Beems likely to be only a variation of dulness, 
when all at once, at the advent of Count Lezan 
de Mdlizard, the story suddenly brightens, 
and one is reminded of the awakening of the 
sleeping palace at the coming of the fairy 
prince. From this point onward—that is, 
from the middle of the first volume— A Fairs 
DamzeU becomes a really pleasant novel, 
which can be read for enjoyment alone, with¬ 
out auy pressure of the goad of duty. M. le 
Comte, when first introduced to us, is, perhaps, 
unduly sentimental, for his long-drawn life 
of lamentation over his desertion hy a girl 
who was quite unworthy of him is the reverse 
of heroic, but he develops into a strong and 
manly lover. The portrait of his rival, Mr. 
Thome, whose pinchbeck character is such a 
capital imitation of the genuine metal, is 
painted with remarkable subtlety; and the 
story of the contest between the worldly- 
minded mother and the loyal-hearted daughter 
is one in which the interest never flags, 
though one would be more satisfied if the 
final victory over pinchbeck and its ally had 
been achieved otherwise than by a happy 
accident. Seline, one of the subsidiary char¬ 
acters, is a beautiful and patbetic creation; 
and the reader who resolutely struggles 
through those uninspiring early chapters will 
be rewarded for his toil, for he will find that 
A Fairs Damzell is a really good story. 

So far the novels on my list, with all their 
merits and all their faults, have at any rate 
been healthy. Paul Stsme, on the other 
hand, is as unwholesome a hook as I have 
read for many a day, and, as from a literary 
point of view it is all but worthless, perhaps 
the less said about it the better. It is the 
story of the passion of a married man of forty 
for a schoolgirl of sixteen, on whom he 
lavishes voluptuous embraces, to which she 
is not slow to respond. He does not abso¬ 
lutely seduce her, though with unpleasant 
precocity she invites him by the remark that 
had she been Jane Eyre she would never 
have left Rochester; but at the critical 
moment his rather inert conscience begins to 
stir, and he relapses into a moral sentimental¬ 
ising which is just as sickening as the im¬ 
moral sentimentalising which has preceded it. 
Happily the author has done her best to 
make her story unreadable by jerking it out 
in brief spasmodic paragraphs, which weary 
the eye and dislocate the mind. 

Those who have read Miss Shipton’s stories 
know that they are always interesting, tdways 
well-planned and well-written, and always 
high-toned without being in the least goody- 
goody. In these respects Cairnforth and 
Son resembles its predecessors, so it need not 
be added that it is a thoroughly good book. 


It deals with life in a manufacturing district 
much in the manner of Miss Jessie Fothergill, 
and as the similarity is not imitative, this, 
too, is high praise. The hero, Lancelot 
Cairnforth, is perhaps what is called “a 
woman’s man’’; but as no feminine English 
novelist, with the solitary exception of George 
Eliot, ever drew a man’s man, this is no very 
grave disparagement. The outlines of the 
portrait are at any rate firm and consistent, 
and the heroine is equally satisfactory, though 
her coldness at a time when she has given 
herself unreservedly to her lover and has no 
reason to doubt his fidelity strikes me as being 
a little unnatural in a girl of her stability of 
character. Miss Dunbar, a philanthropist 
with a heart for the individual as well as for 
“the masses,” is an admirable Bketch, and 
the younger Cairnforth family make a very 
realisable group. 

At what Cost ? is the title of the first of 
three short stories which will not add to their 
author’s reputation, though they testify to 
that versatility which was proved by A 
Family Affair to be one of “ Hugh Conway’s ” 
most noteworthy endowments. There are 
some good passages in the “ Story of a 
Sculptor ” ; but the little volume, as a whole, 
does not rise above the average level of the 
cheap magazines. 

Mr. Hawley Smart had better stick to 
horses and three volumes. As a shilling 
pot-boiler Lightly Lost may be all very well, 
but the shilling pot-boiler has “had its 
day,” and may, I hope, soon “ cease to be.” 
The story is more entertaining than many of 
its kind, but the kind is a poor one. Still, 
during this season of long speeches, it is, for 
railway reading, an improvement upon the 
newspaper. Jakes Ashcroft Hobl*. 


RECENT VERSE . 

Bits of Brazil. By John Cameron Grant. 
(Longmans.) The more interesting poems of 
this volume are those that describe Brazil and 
Brazilian life. They are similar in character 
to the “Prairie Piotures” of the author’s 
earlier volume. The first of the series, entitled 
“ Down the River,” is easy and fluent in move¬ 
ment, but suffers from the defects of collo¬ 
quialism. “ Sunset Still ” is certainly not open 
to the same objection, having no little swing 
of rhythm. Perhaps the best piece of pictorial 
writing is entitled “ Palms and Parting Day 

“ The Plantains spread beside them, the broad 
Banana sheaves, 

The elder fronds in ribbons, the younger like 
shields of green, 

And the Yucca's sombre spear-points, where the 
wild Vanilla leaves 

The higher branch above them to steal their 
leaves between. 

• • • • • 

“ But now with the deepened silenoe oomes change 
in the wondrous fight, 

And the Bamboo tracery cloeee, and the Palms 
have grown more grey, 

For the altar fires are fading, and the God has 
sunk from sight 

In a dim blue haze that dies in the dusk of 
parting day.” 

The author of a volume of poetry is obviously 
none the less adequately equipped for having 
very definite views on political subjects. But 
Mr. Grant’s Conservatism is perhaps a little too 
aggressive. At least the persistence with which 
he asserts the happiness of Brazilian slaves in 
their slavery, and the misery of English paupers 
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in their freedom, is as distasteful in a Hi ghlander 
as it is illogical in a poet. 

A. Vision of Souls , with other Bcillads and 
Poems. By W. J. Dawson. (Elliot Stock.) 
Among volumes of minor verse this is a book 
of re m a rka ble quality. It is dramatic, eminently 
human, and full oi thought. Forty years ago 
poetic work so good as this must have gone far 
to establish its author’s name; and if it fails 
even yet to lift Mr. Dawson above the crowd of 
lesser poets, the failure of justice will be, 
perhaps, as humiliating as in any recent case of 
neglected talent. “ Vanderdecken ” is a 
picturesque rendering of the old legend, 
though it lacks the vivifying element of human 
interest. “ The Deluge ” is almost powerful in 
its gloomy imaginative effects, and ‘ ‘ The Ballad 
of Carew” is strikingly dramatic. The dia¬ 
logue poem, “ In a Sick-room,” is less to our 
taste than the City Idyls, such as “ A London 
Singer’’and “London Violets.” “A Sermon 
by Oliver Cromwell ” is good in form and sub¬ 
stance ; but perhaps the poems that contain the 
deepest feeling and strongest diction are those 
which tell the story of the birth of a child and 
death of its mother. The following passage is, 
in our judgment, very remarkable in imagina¬ 
tion and force of phrase : 

“ Dei. ITS RANCH. 

“ In that sore hour around thy bed there stood 
A silent guard of shadows, each equipped 
With dart or arrow aimed against thy life. 

Thy breath came slowly all that awful night, 
Outside I heard the wind and earth at strife, 

And on the window’s ledge incessant dripped 
The pitiless rain. At last I left thy room, 

And passing out, upon its threshold’s edge 
Who shonld-I meet but Death! A wan clear 
light 

Fell from his fathomless eyes, hfa brow was 
gloom, 

His rustling raiment seemed to sigh like sedge 
When the salt marsh-winds wail and beat 
thereon. 

He paused, he turned; and while I stood and 
wept 

Behold a crimson signal waved and shone 
On the door’s lintel, even such an one 
As he obeyed in Egypt, and I knew 
Death heard some higher summons and with¬ 
drew: 

When I returned, like a tired child you slept.” 

In Cornwall and across the Sea. By Douglas 
B. W. Sladen. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Mr. 
Sladen is undoubtedly making progress in his 
art. His poetic vocabulary is larger and more 
under command than it was two years ago. 
He has more to say. and knows better how to 
say it. Some of his sonnets are fluent yet 
condensed, unlaboured yet not without sub¬ 
stance. His patriotic poems show fervour and 
force, the poems on Gordon being more than 
usually distinguished by strong feeling. The 
lyric “Advance, Australia,” written on the 
occasion of the unfederated colonies of Australia 
sending troops to the Sudan is a somewhat 
impassioned piece of writing. Having said so 
much in praise of Mr. Sladen’s new volume, we 
might in fairness complain that it contains too 
many occasional descriptive pieces. The guiding 
principle of Mr. Sladen’s poetic career seems to 
require that his muse should be constantly on 
the wing. Wherever he goes he must needs 
describe what he sees, and the accumulated 
material has often the appearance and the 
value of a lady’s journal of travel. We 
certainly fail to realise what more binding 
necessity rests upon a poet to describe the Rook 
of Gibraltar or of Land’s End than upon the 
novelist to reproduce the incidents of a police 
court trial or a street brawl. Surely a selective 
instinct ought always to be at work in the 
artistic nature, in order that unity of design 
and some show of purpose may appear in every 
work. The only binding together that frag- 


mentary passages of description obtain is that 
whioh is given to them by the bookbinder. 

Moods and Memories. By William Maecall. 
(W. Stewart.) Pitched in a minor key, yet 
nevertheless exhibiting some elevation both of 
thought and sentiment, Mr. Maccall’s mature 
verses have an interest far in excess of much of 
the boyish rhapsody which comes in the shape 
of minor poetry. A lyric entitled ‘ < The Erring 
Brother,” treating of a reckless, but generous, 
nature that has to bear the fruits of wicked¬ 
ness, has the ring of genuine pathos, and seems 
to come straight from the heart of the writer. 
The following lines, in another vein, are no 
less excellent: 

“Stupidity. 

The Talmud praises God most fervently 
For crowning not with horns the ass’s brow • 
With horns the brute would gore his enemy, * 

And toss him, while he only kicks him now, 

Nor would the donkey spare his brother ass 
But beast most crass would fight with beast most 
crass. 

Doubtless the ass’s homs would dreadful be • 

Yet far more dreadful is the ass's bray; 

Nohoms the donkey needs when he can, free, 
With hideous discords startle night and day 
If blockheads dumb would be, we weU could bear 
The worst that they with hoofs and homs could 
dare.” 


Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere. By H. C 
Bunner. (Charles Hutt.) This is one of the 
cleverest and happiest volumes of verse that 
America has sent us for many years. In its 
brightness, its humour, its pathos, and its 
general hold of reality it is often truly delight¬ 
ful. Its vers de soctftt is no less winsome and 
charming than its serious pieces are strong and 
touching. So much mere metrical cleverness 
rarely accompanies such honest power. There 
is not a poem in the collection that has not its 
own peculiar merit. 8ome echoes of other 
poets are inevitable where the notes of passion 
are so various. Sometimes, as in “ Candor,” 
the dramatic force of Mr. Browning is imitated; 
and sometimes, as in the poem written for the 
first page of an album, it is Rossetti’s lyric 
purity and vivid picturesqueness that is laid 
under contribution. But whether Mr. Brown- 
ing or Rossetti, Mr. Austin Dobson or Mr. 
Locker, is the touchstone of inspiration, the 
product is always fresh and sufficiently original. 
“ Betrothed ” is a poem containing some of the 
pathetic realism by which “Jenny” is dis¬ 
tinguished; and although the touch is lighter 
and the sentiment is not so deep, the fidelity to 
fact is no less manifest. “A Draft Sonnet” 
is clever and humorous. The variations on 
“ Home, sweet Home,” treated in the different 
styles of Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, Oliver Goldsmith, and Walt 
Whitman exhibit a real grasp of language as 
well as genuine humour. But better, as poetry, 
than any of the lighter poems is the series 
included under the head of “ Ultima Thule.” 
The following is by no means rioher in feeling 
than some of its companion pieces: 

“ Triumph. 

“ Thb dawn came in through tbe bars of the 
blind— 

And the winter’s dawn is gray_ 

And said, However you cheat your mind. 

The hours are flying away. 

“ A ghost of a dawn, and pale and weak— 

Has the sun a heart, 1 said, 

To throw a morning flush on the cheek 
Whence a fairer flush has fled ? 

“ As (A rose-leaf that is fading white 

Was the cheek where I set my kiss; 

And on that side of the bed all night 
Death had watched, and I on this. 

“ I kissed her Ups, they were half apart, 

Yet they made no answering sign; 

Death’s hand was on her failing heart, 

And his eyes said ‘ She is mine.’ 


“ I set my Ups on the blue-veined lid, 

Half-veiled by her death-damp hair; 

And oh, for the violet depths it hid, 

And the Ught I longed for there! 

“ Faint day and the fainter light awoke, 

And the night was overpast; 

And I said, ‘ Though never in life you spoke. 

Oh, speak with a look at last 1 ” 

“ For the space of a heart-beat fluttered her 
breath. 

As a bird’s wing spread to flee; 

She turned her weary arms to Death, 

And the Ught of her eyes to me.” 

IVctom in Song. By Clinton Soollard. 
(New York : Putnam’s.) These poetio cameos 
are designed after the manner of that youngest 
school of poetry in England that finds the 
flattery of imitation in Boston. Perfume and 
silk, amber and gold, brocade and embroidery, 
roses and mignonette are the constituents of this 
luxurious poetry. Abundant in its classicism, 
deeply influenced by the mediaevalism that was 
imported into English poetry forty years ago, it 
is also touched by the French romanticism of 
recent years. This volume contains a good deal 
that is pretty, if not beautiful. The following 
Unes from “ An Autumn Scene” are distinctly 
felicitous; 


The dead leaves faU like noiseless rain, 

The air is calm and warm and sweet; 

Upon the woodland and the plain 
The ghost of summer rests her feet.” 

A sonnet entitled “A Vision of Pain” daalq 
with a subject which Mr. Eric Robertson has 
already ennobled with a strong poetic image. 

Under-current and After-glow: an Elegy of 
England. By Maurice Arden. (CUfton; J. 
Baker & Son.) Messrs. Baker & Son, of Clifton, 
have, it seems, discovered a nest of singing 
birds in their neighbourhood—or several nests, 
for the voices are not all of the same quaUty. 
The last songster is Maurice Arden, and the 
song an Elegy of England. England has not 
been fruitless of great men ; but they have all 
died. And so taking occasion by this fact Mr. 
Arden sheds some melodious tears over 
ashes. The heroes selected are such as Wyolif, 
Tyndale, Shakspere, Milton, Butler, and others 
more modem—the list ending with Gordon. 
The metre of Mr. Arden’s Elegy is that of the 
Elegy “wrote in a country ohurchyard.” Butler, 
the author of the sentence which so attracts 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, “Things are what they 
are,” does not at first sound a promising 
subject for song. But listen: 

* ‘ Impregned with fruitful and foretokened plan 
That touched not aspiration’s period, 

Till nature’s hierarchy, capped with man, 

From imperfection clambered up to God. 

“ This universal economic scheme, 

Encompassing unquiet ignorance, 

For him unbosomed a remedial gleam, 

The cloud of incompleteness could o’erglance.” 
and so conscience was 
“ From dumb consideration’s sinecure 
Within the ordered polity of soul, 

By right of royal primogeniture 
Promoted to imperious control.” 

What Mr. Arden says about Shakspere the bold 
reader must discover for himself. It will repay 
perusal. 

Early Flight, and other Poems. By George 
Herbert Kersley. (Bickers.) From an amu¬ 
singly outspoken preface to this volume we learn 
that Mr. Kersley is nineteen and a half years 
old; that bis poetry has been composed within 
a year; that he is indebted to his “noted 
friend, Mr. Oscar Wilde,” for the idea of 
writing “ short descriptions of things that 
have fleeting charms for the poet ” ; that there 
are sombre times when “ a faintness cometh 
over every soul,” when religion is “ an awful 
empty form ” and daily life a daily penanoe, 
when poetry such as Wordsworth’s " Exour- 
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sion ” cannot be read with sympathy, and when 
the poets who would desire acceptance must 
“mirror” the “plaintive yearning” of the 
time. Amid such a bewildering gloom art, it 
seems, must “ smile on our land,” and teach us 
that in the worship of beauty lies the salvation 
of the race. Now if anyone should remind Mr. 
Kersley that he is too young to tell the world 
anything that it does not know already, heans wers 
that he m ust and will give vent to his feelings, 
because God did not endow him with the 
power of seeing beauty that he might keep it 
“secretly locked” in his “selfish soul.” We 
might, perhaps, remind our youthful poet that 
both “eyes” and “feelings” are common 
possessions, and that the selfishness of with¬ 
holding from the public a description of the 
beauty of a female bather, frightened by a 
timid deer, is not of a kind that the world is 
wont to visit with serious condemnation. 


Saint Isadora, and other Poems. ByJeanie 
Morison. (Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute.) 
There is one poem in this volume of con¬ 
siderable interest. It is entitled “The Witches 
of Birtley,” and embodies a peculiar Northum¬ 
brian legend. The treatment is simple and 
strong, and the dialogue it contains is well 
managed. An ode on the burial of Carlyle 
is at least sufficiently encomiastic, but it 
lacks picturesqueness. The brief passage in 
Mr. Froude’s Memoir, which tells us how the 
coffin containing the remains of Carlyle stood 
in the station yard, amid a heavy snowstorm, 
waiting for the waggon that should carry it to 
Ecclefechan, is at once an eloquent ode and 
vivid and pathetic description. 

Whisperings. (Sampson Low.) This anony¬ 
mous volume shows some powers of forcible 
poetic expression, some subtilty of poetic 
vision, some enthusiasm, some love of nature, 
and a capacity for thought that is at least 
worthy of attention. 

Crumbs of Verse. By T. Uph. (Nisbet.) A 
good deal of tenderness, sincere religious 
feeling, but not very much literary vigour or 
poetic vision is to bo found in this little book. 
The dramatic sketch entitled “ The Murderer ” 
touches a world of imagination in which it has 
not been given the author to walk. The same 
criticism applies to the poem entitled “ Fallen,” 
whioh has an obvious subject. But in homelier 
ranges of feeling the writer shows more com¬ 
mand. 

Echoes of Memory. By Atherton Furlong. 
(Field & Tuer.) These poems deal with the very 
humblest and homeliest subj eets. The memories 
of childhood, rustic associations, and domestic 
affections are the themes on which many lines 
are written that have sympathy if they lack 
strength, and sincerity if they want distinction. 

Edward III., and other Poems, Ballads, <fcc. 
By York West. (Alexander & Shepheard.) 
Though not intended for public representation, 
some of the scenes in this play are vigorously 
rendered, and certain of the dramatic sketches 
that follow are no less strenuous. The sketch 
entitled “ WyelifFe” contains many strong and 
impressive lines. The miscellaneous poems in 
the volume are chiefly devotional in character, 
but the best of them is entitled “ To My 
Firstborn.” 

Glimpses “ Beyond the Veil." By Laura A. 
Whitworth. (H. Beer.) This little book deals 
chiefly with probl ems pertaining to the mysteries 
of life, and the place of man in the universe. 
It is not, however, distinctly abstract in its 
treatment of abstract themes. The best of the 
poems it contains are eminently ooncrete. The 
writer is clearly a follower of Longfellow, 
imitating sometimes his didacticism, and often 
echoing his cadences. 


Nell, the Kitchen Angel, and other Poems. By 
LeslieThain. (Thomas & Edmunds.) Nearly, 
if not quite, every poem in this collection bears 
a poetic motto; hence the book has somewhat 
the appearance of an anthology on subjects 
selected at random—now from Scott, now Byron, 
now Tennyson, now Shakspere, Moore, Shelley, 
Hemans, Thomson, and Hood. The poems 
thus introduced are usually picturesque, 
thoughtful, and, in a measure, dramatic. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that a new quarterly maga¬ 
zine, devoted wholly to Asiatic subjects, and 
especially to India, Central Asia and the Far 
East, will appear at the beginning of the new 
year. The editor is Mr. D. C. Boulger; and 
many writers of authority on Asiatic topics 
have promised contributions. 

Mr. Qtjaritch, whose trade-sale dinner last 
Friday (October 9) was graced by the presence 
of Capt. Burton, explains the difference be¬ 
tween himself and his publishing confreres, who 
are beginning to drop the old custom, as con¬ 
sisting in the circumstance that he concedes 
exceptional terms only on these trade-sale 
occasions, while the other houses act in one 
manner all the year round towards their 
customers, and therefore find it unnecessary to 
continue the antiquated practice of summoning 
all the London trade together on any one day. 
Mr. Quaritch is, moreover, distinct in his mode 
of invitation, which is not limited to the 
metropolis, but is extended to the provinces 
and the continent as well; while the books he 
offers are, to a large extent, the productions of 
authors who have prepared Bmall impressions 
at their own expense, and appointed him their 
agent. Capt. Burton made an important 
statement about his new Arabian Nights, 
showing that it has the value of a critical text 
such as has never yet been printed. His trans¬ 
lation, literal and idiomatic, is derived from a 
laborious collation of the existing printed texts 
(all faulty) and several MSS. 

Messes. Trubner announce a collected 
edition of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s poetical works, 
in six volumes. 

The forthcoming new edition of Thornton’s 
Gazetteer of India, revised by Sir Roper Leth¬ 
bridge and Mr. A. N. Wollaston, will omit 
much of the historical detail of the original 
work, and give only such leading facts and 
figures as suffice for ordinary purposes of refer¬ 
ence. In this way, though many hundreds of 
now names are included, the work will be 
compressed into a single volume of about one 
thousand pages. 

We understand that Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
romance, Prince Otto, which has now nearly 
reached its end in Longman's Magazine, will be 
published forthwith in a single volume, and at 
a cheap price. 

Among the important books of last season 
which are now announced for reissue in a 
cheaper form are the Lives of George Eliot 
and F. D. Maurice, and Gordon’s Khartum 
Journals. 

The forthcoming Life of Sir Robert Christison 
will consist of two volumes, one of which is 
autobiographical. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish an 
historical and descriptive account of Madagas¬ 
car, in two volumes, by Capt. S. Pasfield Oliver. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next week 
a two-volume novel by Miss Jane Spettigue. 
It is descriptive of both English and South 
African country life and scenery, the plot, 
however, being chiefly laid in England. 

Mr. Unwin will also publish a new book for 
children, by Madame Linda Villari, entitled 


When I was a Child; or, Left Behind. It 
forms a quaint bit of child autobiography, 
detailing the troubles and trials of a little girl 
“ left behind ” in England by her parents, who 
have gone to China. 

A new book, entiled English Political History, 
1880-1885, by Mr. Wm. Piinblet, of the Bolton 
Guardian, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode will pub¬ 
lish, in November, two artistic reproductions: 
Whittier’s Maud Muller, with twenty-one full- 
page illustrations by Mr. George F. Carline; 
and another of “The Ingoldsby Legends,” The 
Knight and the Lady, with designs by Mr. 
Ernest M. Jessop, in a similar style to Ye 
Jackdaw of Bheims and The Lay of St. Aloys of 
previous years. 

An English translation of Flaubert’s Sal a mmbo, 
by Mr. M. French Seldon, will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Saxon & Co. It will have a 
sketch of the author, written by Mr. Edward 
King, and will be dedicated to Mr. H. M. 
Stanley. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a translation 
of Zeller’s Outlines of Greek Philosophy, by 
Messrs. 8. Francis Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 

Mr. Charles Marvin has written a popular 
pamphlet entitled Russia's Power of attacking 
India, which will be issued by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. next week. The author has him¬ 
self prepared four maps for the work—one 
showing the new frontier, another the pro¬ 
posals of the Russian military party for parti¬ 
tioning Afghanistan, a third tne great camp¬ 
ing ground of Herat, and a fourth the Russian 
railways that are being built in the direction of 
India. A fund has been opened to circulate the 
pamphlet gratuitously among the masses. 

The “ Little Folks’ Annual ” will this year be 

f ublished under the title of Winter Blossoms. 

t will contain a new entertainment especially 
written for performance by children, in addition 
to a number of Christmas stories and seasonable 
papers. It will be illustrated with nearly fifty 
pictures contributed by Harry Furniss, Alice 
Havers, W. Hatherell, &c. 

Mr. TnoMAS Greenwood, of 20 Lordship 
Park, Stoke Newington, is engaged upon a 
book on Free Libraries; their Organisation, 
Uses, and Management. He will be glad to 
receive information on the subject. 

Not only Principal Tulloch, but Dr. Hutton, 
of Paisley, the leader of the United Presby¬ 
terian Church of Scotland, will contribute 
articles on the Disestablishment Question to 
the forthcoming number of the Scottish Review. 

Two more candidates are announced for the 
vaoant chair of poetry at Oxford—Mr. W. J. 
Courthope and the Rev. Alex. J. D. D’Orsey. 
Mr. Lewis Morris will not offer himself. 

The following are some of the lectures in 
the historical school to be delivered at Cam¬ 
bridge during the Michaelmas term : Prof. 
Seeley, “Political Philosophy (Bluntschli and 
Freeman) ” ; Prof. Creighton, “English Church 
History, 1604 to 1640”; Mr. Mullinger, 
“English History, 1714 to 1788”; Mr. 
Browning, “Treaties, 1783 to 1815”; Mr. 
Prothero, “ English Constitutional History to 
1760”; Prof. Sidgwick, “Principles of Con¬ 
stitutional Law and Constitutional Morality.” 

A new series of lectures, specially designed 
for general audiences, will be commenced this 
session at King’s College, London. The sub¬ 
jects will be treated without reference to any 
examination, and solely with a view to assisting 
independent study. The time (5 p.m.) has been 
chosen as convenient for the attendance of 
persons engaged in business. There will be 
altogether five courses, each to consist of eight 
lectures, to be given on the same afternoon in 
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consecutive weeks. The inaugural lecture of 
each course will be open to the public. The 
following are the several lecturers, with their 
subjects, and the dates of the inaugural lecture : 
Prof. G. C. Warr, “Historical Introduction to 
Homer,” beginning on Monday, October 26; 
Prof. N. Perini, “ The Divina Cominedia,” 
Tuesday, October 27; Prof. H. G. Seeley, 

“ The Nature and Origin of the Larger Features 
of English Scenery,” beginning oh Wednesday, 
October 28; Prof. C. A. Buchheim, “ Goethe’s 
‘ Faust,’ ” beginning on Thursday, October 29; 
Prof. J. K. Laughton, “The History of the 
Eighteenth Century, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Outbreak of the Frenoh Revolution,” 
beginning on Friday, October 30. 

The second annual meeting of the University 
Association of Women Teachers was held on 
Friday, October 9, at the Somerville Club, 
Oxford Street. In the absence of the presi¬ 
dent, Miss Clough, the chair was taken by 
Miss Woods, late of Girton, head mistress of 
the Bedford Park School. The secretary, Miss 
Julia Sharp, reported on the work of the 
association during the past year, and the 
usual statement or accounts was made, which 
showed the financial condition to be satisfactory; 
the number of members was stated to be 111. 
Some discussion followed on the best methods 
of carrying out the objects of the association. 
These are mainly—(1) to raise the standard of 
teaching, not only in schools, but also in private 
families, and (2) to find employment for women 
who have just left Oxford or Cambridge, and 
intend to make teaching their profession. It 
was hoped that, as all the members of the 
association have enjoyed the benefit of a 
University education, it might soon become an 
established custom for all who wish for efficient 
teaching to apply to the secretary of the asso¬ 
ciation. During the past year some additional 
work had been undertaken, viz., the examining 
and inspection of schools, managed by a sub¬ 
committee, the members of which are resident 
at Cambridge. 

A senior wrangler, who is also a lecturer 
in law, is not often heard on “ Hamlet,” yet in 
the person of Mr. Gerald Finch he will be so 
heard, on Friday, October 23, at the opening 
meeting of the session of the New Shakspere 
Society. 

Me. J. Meadows Cowper, of Canterbury, 
has just issued his second little volume of the 
overseers’ and churchwardens’ accounts of his 
parish, Holy Cross, Westgate. It is full of 
quaint and interesting matter. The church¬ 
wardens’ spelling is choice. In 1727 they pay 
os. a time “ for Ringing for King geore in ter 
sesion” and “one King george Crowne 
Asyone ”—that is to say, George II.’s accession 
ana coronation. Mr. Cowper gives three full 
indexes of names, and adds the churchwardens’ 
accounts, and registers from 1360, of St. 
Peter’s. , 

M. Edouard Herv£, editor of the Soleil 
recently deputy for Paris and the highest on 
the Conservative list at the recent ballot, has 
announced his candidature for the /auieuil in 
the Academic frangaise, vacant by the death of 
the Due de Noailles. 


PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Messrs. Ward and Downey’s announcements 
include the following: Folk and Fairy Tales, 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, with twenty-four 
illustrations by Walter Crane; Christmas Angel, 
a Christmas story, by B. L. Farjeon, with illus¬ 
trations by Gordon Brown ; Robertson of 
Brighton, by the Rev. F. Arnold; Gladstone's 
House of Commons, by T. P. O’Connor; The 
Letters of Oeorge Sand, with a memoir by Ledos 
de Beaufort; Eight Months of Peril and Privation , 


by John Augustus O’Shea; Japanese Life, Love, 
and Legend : a Visit to the Empire of the Rising 
Sun, from the French of Maurice Dubard, by 
William Conn; a new edition, in one volume, of 
Stepniak’s Russia under the Tzars ; a new Btory 
for boys, entitled The New River, by the author 
of “ The Hovellers of Deal; A Tale of the Days 
of Hugh Myddleton ; a Christmas book by George 
ManvUle Fenn, entitled Eve at the Wheel: a 
story of Three Hundred Virgins; a new and 
enlarged edition of The Dark House, by the same 
author; a new edition of The Old Bohemian’s 
Philosophy on the Kitchen ; a new edition of 
An Apology for the Life of Mr. Gladstone, bring¬ 
ing the work down to the fall of the late 
administration. 

Among new novels— At the Red Glove, by 
Mrs. Macqnoid; Mind, Body, and Estate, by 
Mr. F. E. M. Notley; Where Tempests Blow, by 
the author of “ Miss Elvester’s Girls ” ; Dulcie 
Carlyon, by James Grant; Lord Vanecourt’s 
Daughter, by Mabel Collins; That Villain, Romeo, 
by J. Fitzgerald Molloy; Coward and Coquette, 
by the author of “ The Parish of Hilby.” 

Also new editions of the following: A 
Maiden all Forlorn, by the author of ‘ * Phyllis ”; 
Vira, by Mrs. Forrester; The Prettiest Woman 
in Warsaw, by Mabel Collins; Lil Larimer , by 
Theo Gift. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.’s list of 
new books comprises The Rabbi’s Spell: a 
Russo-Jo wish Romance, a mystic work from 
the pen of Mr. Stuart C. Cumberland, a 
gentleman well known in connection with 
thought-reading, to be printed in blue ink on 
green paper, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of a German savant ; anew edition of 
Sport with Oun and Rod in American Woods and 
Waters, edited by M. A. Mayer, with ten full- 
page plates and six hundred engravings; Aulnay 
Tower, a novel by Miss Howard; a new edition 
of Masterman Ready, with upwards of fifty 
illustrations by E. J. Wheeler; Sylvia's 
Daughters, by Florence Scannell, illustrated in 
tints by Edith Scannell, engraved and printed 
on fine paper by Edmund Evans; the annual 
volume of St. Nicholas; Every Christian’s Every¬ 
day Book ; or, Selections for Daily Reading from 
the Best Christian Authors of all Ages on the 
Duties and Doctrines of Christianity, by the 
Rev. T. H. L. Leary; Heavenly Echoes and Holy 
Messengers, two illuminated text books, with a 
text and hymn for each day of the month, pro¬ 
duced in the best style of lithographio colour 
printing. 

Among books for boys and girls— On Honour’s 
Roll: Tales of Heroism in the Nineteenth 
Century, by L. Valentine; Conjuror Dick, by 
Angelo K. Lewis (Prof. Hoffman), with fron¬ 
tispiece and vignette; New Honours and Lena 
Graham , by Mrs. C. Selby Lowndes; Peril and 
Adventure on Land and Sea, and Valour and 
Enterprise, by L. Valentine; two new books by 
Silas K. Hocking, namely, Cricket: a tale of 
humble life, and Our Joe, both with illustra¬ 
tions; Tinker Dick, by Mrs. Henry Keary, a 
new volume in the “ Round and Globe ” series. 

Nursery literature is represented by Aunt 
Louisa’s Nursery Book, with thirty-two full- 
page coloured illustrations; two little picture- 
books, printed in gold and oolours, from designs 
by G. Lambert, entitled Our Dog Laddie and 
The Three Kittens, and four new volumes of 
Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Howells is writing for the Century a 
new novel, in which some of the characters of 
Silas Lapham will reappear. But it is said that 
the hero will be “ a simple-souled, pure-hearted, 
country youth, who comes to Boston with a 
trashy poem he has written, and no other 
visible means of support,” 


Mr. Howells has also written a story for 
the Christmas number of St. Nicholas, which 
will be illustrated by his daughter, the “ Little 
Girl among the Old Masters ” of last year. 

Mr. Cable has written a story for the 
Century, the scene of which is laid among the 
Aoadians of Louisiana. He will also contribute 
to the same magazine a series of papers on 
“ Slave Songs and Dances,” dealing incidentally 
with the rites of negro serpent-worship. 

Some of Walt Whitman’s admirers in America 
subscribed last month to present him with a 
horse and buggy. Among the subscribers were 
Mr. Whittier, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mark 
Twain, Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. Lawrenoe 
Barrett, Mr. G. H. Boker, and Dr. R. M. Buck. 
The horse is described as “ a sorrel Canadian 
roadster, docile enough for a child to drive.” 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler, late American 
minister at Athens, but better known in this 
country as newspaper correspondent and author, 
is going to deliver a course of lectures at Cornell 
University upon “ Diplomacy and Commerce.” 

The forthcoming volume (being vol. vi.) of 
Dr. Brinton’8 “Library of Aboriginal American 
literature ” will be the annals of the Caokchi- 
quels, a tribe found by the Spaniards in Guate¬ 
mala. The MS. was written about 1560, and 
has never yet been printed. 

The American announcements, so far as we 
have noticed, contain little of interest for 
English readers, excepting, of course, those 
books which will also be published in this 
country, and concerning which it is difficult to 
say whether they ought to be called American 
or English. The illustration of poems on an 
expensive scale seems to be still the fashion. 
We observe an edition of Lalla Roakh, with 
drawings by American artists, reproduced by 
“ photo-etching”; Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
The Last Leaf, consisting of a facsimile of the 
author’s MS., with notes and full-page designs, 
reproduced by the phototype process; also 
illustrated editions of Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes, 
Poe’s Lenore, and Whittier’s ‘ ‘ Poems of Native. ” 
Among original books are Mr. E. C. Stedman’s 
Poets of America, and a posthumous volume of 
Studies in Shakespeare, by Richard Grant White. 

The latest addition to the “ Aldine Series," 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
is the first and second series of The Biglow 
Papers. 

The Book Buyer, a monthly, published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, has begun to 
issue, by way of supplement, a series of portraits 
of American literary men. The first is R. H. 
Stoddard, and is a fine specimen of engraving. 

The September number of Harper's Monthly 
prints two letters of Carlyle, written in 1846 
and 1830. They are addressed to a Southern 
professor, and deal with the question of slavery. 
Here is a characteristic passage: 

“ The cry about emancipation, so well pleased 
with iteelf on Humanity platforms, is but the key¬ 
note of that huge anarchic roar now rising from 
all nations—for good reasons too—which tends to 
abolish all mastership and obedience whatsoever 
in this world, and to render Society impossible 
among the sons of Adam.” 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s new volume in his pretty 
“Students’ Series of Standard Poetry” is 
Scott’s Marmion. He says that the text of the 
poem has hitherto never been printed correctly, 
even by Scott himself, while Lockhart and 
other editors have not corrected all Scott’s 
slips, and have introduced fresh blunders of 
their own into the text. Mr. Rolfe adds over 
a hundred pages of useful notes (including 
Scott’s and Lockhart’s) to the 226 pages of text 
and engravings. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

PRINCIPAL SHAEBP. 

{Lied at Orontay, September 1885.) 

Let Jura wail, the loud Atlantic sweep, 

To Argyle’s inland solitudes, forlorn, 

By sound and firth let sobbing seas be borne 
Prom that dark shore where Bong is laid asleep; 
For never gentler heart did climb the steep 
Unwavering, never holier oath was sworn 
Than his, who in his pure exalted mom 
Gave Nature’s soul his innocence to keep. 

Oh! lost to human presences, not gone 
From those who felt thine heart in thy right 
hand, 

And knew it beat in time to all things true; 
Though sad the vales of Wordsworth’s Cum¬ 
berland, 

And droar St. Andrew’s ruin Btands in view, 
Though Isis weeps, thine angel lamp bums on. 

H. D. Bawnsley. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tint October Expositor deserves a wide cir¬ 
culation, if only for the severely impartial 
criticisms upon the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, contributed by Prof. Socin, 
of Tubingen. Some of them have been offered 
before by English writers, but, very naturally, 
have passed unheard amid the applause of a 
public always greedy of results, especially of 
such as support—we must not say the orthodox, 
but the prevailing opinions on Old Testament 
criticism and interpretation. English Pales¬ 
tine research ignores, Prof. Socin tells us, the 
historical problems which occupy special Old 
Testament scholars, and catch up sensational 
theories which are still absolutely unproven. 
The identifications of places are often in the 
highest degree uncertain; the etymologies 
often, not merely uncertain, but incorrect. The 
memoir on the fauna and flora of Palestine is 
meagre and not sufficiently original, and ill 
replaces a comprehensive treatise on the physi¬ 
cal geography entirely by professional scholars. 
Still, though- there is much in the seven 
volumes of memoirs which requires revision 
and correction, the work will, for a long time 
to come, be the standard one, and the accom¬ 
panying map is “beyond question the most 
important of the works hitherto published.” 
The general tone of the article is that of 
censure, but the writer warns us that this is 
partly the result of the scanty space at his 
disposal. He is himself a member of the 
society, and recognises its great achievements, 
which, however, he would regard as in some 
respects only a starting-point for something 
greater and more durable. A word of praise is 
given to the admirable “ Introduction ” of Mr. 
Trelawney Saunders. Among the other articles 
we may mention the third part of the general 
estimate of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament, by Messrs. Jennings and Lowe. 
In spite of many telling criticisms, one cannot 
but observe how totally the authors’ idea of 
the work to be done differs from that of the 
initiators of the scheme, and how much the 
style and colouring of the Old Testament would 
have lost by an unreserved adoption of principles 
like those of the reviewers. Prof. Warfield gives 
a very interesting paper on the “Messianic 
Psalms of the New Testament,” and Prof. 
Driver concludes his explanatory comments on 
the Revised Version of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. 

Mind is justifying its claim to be a scientific 
journal in the rigorous sense. The editor has 
now set apart a section for original research, 
and in the last two numbers new and remark¬ 
able contributions have been made to experi¬ 
mental psychology. These come from the other 
side of the Atlantic—the psycho-physical labora¬ 
tory in the Johns Hopkins University. The 
contributors, Dr. Donaldson and Prof, Stanley 


Hall, here give good proof that they have 
thoroughly mastered the methods of psycho¬ 
physical research which have been elaborated 
by Weber, Fechner, and a number of other 
workers in Germany, and which have already 
resulted in a valuable mass of facts as well as 
in some important inductions. The first of 
these papers gives the results of a series of 
investigations into the temperature-sense. The 
question has been much discussed whether 
sensations of touch and of temperature are 
excited by means of the same nerve-elements, 
and one or two inquirers have sought to deter¬ 
mine the point by experimenting with different 
portions of the skin. Dr. Donaldson has 
worked out an independent series of experi¬ 
ments on the subject. He finds not only that 
the thermal sensibility does not correspond 
with the tactile in its local variations over the 
surface of the body, but, what is more remark¬ 
able, that the sensibility to cold differs from 
the sensibility to heat in this respect. He 
attempts to map out the surface, or, rather, 
certain portions of it, into heat-spots and cold- 
spots. The former are sensitive exclusively to 
the stimulus of heat, the latter to that of cold. 
Among other surprising results of his inquiries 
we are told that there are portions of the skin 
which are insensitive to pain. According to 
his observations, there must be many tiny areas 
of the skin which answer to the blind spot of 
the retina, viz., portions where sensibility is 
wanting, though under ordinary circumstances 
we are not aware of the fact, but are able in a 
manner to make good the deficiency by means 
of the sensations of the adjacent parts. The 
other paper describes some experiments on the 
motor sensations of the skin. These researches 
have as their object to determine how far we 
can judge of the rate and the direction of the 
movement of a point or small surface over the 
skin when the limb is kept still, and, conse¬ 
quently, the muscular sensations attending 
bodily movement can render no assistance. 
Here, too, the results are very curious. It is 
found, for example, that we are apt, when in 
doubt, to judge tne direction of a movement to 
be up or towards the head rather than down or 
away from it. It appears, further, that we are 
aware of a movement over the skin an appre¬ 
ciable interval before we recognise its. direction. 
These researches are full of promise in relation 
to the whole problem of the sense of motion, 
the nature of which is still very obscure. The 
longer articles of the present number are a 
somewhat elaborate study of comparison by 
Mr. Sully, in which he seeks to give greater 
definiteness to the process of comparing; under 
its different forms, and to assign its main con¬ 
ditions ; a final article on space and touch by 
Dr. Montgomery, in which he further elucidates 
his peculiar theory of the tactile space-con¬ 
sciousness, and defines what he regards as the 
real function of the muscular sense in the 
development of the same ; and, lastly, a bright 
and suggestive dialogue by Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson on the question of freewill and com¬ 
pulsory determinism. The critical and shorter 
notices continue to give the reader a good idea 
of recent philosophical work at home and 
abroad. 

In an article entitled “ Dios ” in the Remsta 
Contemporanea for September Gonzalez laner 
puts forth a plea for a more spiritual, concep¬ 
tion of God, and a warning against the 
materialising effect of images in worship. 
Becerro de Bengoa describes some interesting 
excursions in the neighbourhood of Vitoria, 
dwelling especially on the megalithio remains 
of what appears to have been the border land 
of Basque and Celt, and on the picturesque 
valley and salt works of Salinas de Anana. 
R. A. Espino writes pleasantly on Petrarch as 
a poet, classicist, and patriotic politician. 
Alvarez Sereix strongly oombats the sale of the 


government woods and forests; he has also a 
eulogistic notice of Miss Ormerod's Guide to 
Methods of Insect Life. Vilanova concludes 
his essay on Luxury with a suggestion for 
heavily taxing jewellery, plate, and rarities, in 
the production of which art does not enter. 
Miguel Gutierrez in his “Ode” treats of 
Spanish military lyrics. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Cohn, G. Bystem der Nattonaliikonomle. 1. Bd. 

Grundlegung. Stuttgart: Enke. is M. 

Djlhn, F. Klelne Romane aus der Vulkerwandarung. 

S. Bd. Leipzig: Breitkopf A Hiirtel. 9 M. 
Duhntzeb, H. Abh&ndlnngen zu Goethes Leben u. 
Werken. a. Bd. 8 M. Goethes Beziehungen zu 
K31n. 8M. Leipzig: Wartlg. 

Ecklkben. S. Die iuteste Bohilderung vom Fegefeuer 
d. hell. Patridus. Elne Utterar. Untersuchg. 
Halle: Nlemeyer. 1 M. 80 PI. 

Fab art. F. Hiatotre philoeophlque et politique de 
1’occults. Paris: Marpon. S tr. SO o. 

Fmus. Journal de dix aus. Paris: Baer. S tr. GO o. 
Frohschajoceb, J. Ueb. die Organisation u. Cultur 
der mensehllchen Gesellsohaft. Mil nohen: Acker¬ 
man n. 8 M. 

Helm, Th. Beethoven’s Streiohquartette. Leipzig: 
Frltzsch. 5 M. 

Mkt.t.a, E. Elementl dell’ arohitettura Roxnano- 
Bizantina detta Lombarda. Milan: HoepU. 14 M. 
Richter, L. Lebenserlnerrungen e. deutsohen Malers. 

Frank!urt-a.-M.: Alt. 7 M. SO Pf.J 
Stbinbreoht, C. Thorn im Mittelalter. Bin Beltrag 
zur Baukunst d. deutsohen Ritterordens. Berlin: 
Springer. 14 M. 

Vasili, Le Comte P. La soci£W de Madrid. Paris: 
La Nourelle Revue. 8 tr. 

Waoneb, Richard. Entwurfe, Gedanken, Fragments. 
Aus nachgelassenen Papleren zusammengestellt. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf A Hiirtel. 8 M. 

Valentin, K. Studien Ub. die sehwedlaohen Volks- 


llen 8b. die sehwedlaohen Volks- 


THEOLOGY. 

Belsheui, J. Das Evangellum d. Marcus naoh dem 
griechisohen Codex aureus Theodorae Imperatrlcds 
purpureuB Petropolltanus aus dem 9. Jahrhundert. 
Christian!®: Dybwad. 1 kr. 50 3. 

Guthb, H. Das Zuknnfteblld d. Jesaia. Leipzig: 

Breitkopf A Hiirtel. 1 M. 90 Pf. 

Kxil, C. F. Commentar Ub. den Brief an die Hebrier. 
Leipzig: Durffllng. 8 M. 

Kuehl, E. Die Gemeindeordnnng In den Pastoral- 
brlefen. Berlin: Beeser. 9 M. 80 Pf. 

Weiss, H. Moses u. seln Volk. Elne hlator,. .. 
exeget. Studie. Freiburg-L-B.: Herder. SM^GOPf. 

HISTORY. 

Axbxbt, le g3n£ral. RGoits milltaires: le slSge de 
Paris. Paris: Blond et Barral. G tr. 

Barfod, F. Danmark* Historic fra 1819 til 1538. 

1 . Bd. 4. Hft. Copenhagen: Schunberg. 1 kr. 
Beauooubt, U. dn Fresne de. Histoirede Charles VII. 
T. IU. Le Revel! du Roi. 1436-44. Paris: Lib. de 
la Boo. Blbliographlqne. 8 fr. 

Brikfweohsrl zwlschen Dobrowsky u. Kopltar (1806- 
18). Hrag. v. V. Jagio. Berlin: Weldmann. 9M. 
Evbbat, E. La sGnGch anase e d’Auvergne et alige 
prealdial de Rtom an XVIII” sldcle. Paris: Thorin. 
8 fr. 

Gilbert, G. Handbnch der griechisohen Staatsalter- 
thttmor. 9. Bd. Leipzig: Teubner. 6 M. 80 Pf. 
Gubldsnpennino, A. Oesohichte d. romisohen Reiohes 
unter den Kaisem Area dins u. Theodosius II. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 10 M. 

Kuyler, B. Albert v. Aachen. Stuttgart: (Kohl- 
hammer. 8 M. 

Melbeb, J. Ueb. die Qnellen u. den Wert der Strate- 
pemA miaTnTnliing PolySns. Leipzig: Teubner. 6M. 
Siracusa. F. B. 11 regno di Guglidmo I. In Bioilia. 

Parte I. Palermo. Sfr.GOo. 

Tableaux de la Civilisation et de la vie seigneuriale 
en Allemagne dans la dernlOre periods dn Moyen- 
Age, d'apres un mannsorit allemand dn XV* swale 
et des planohes d#couvertee A Nuremberg. Paris: 
Quantm. 80 lr. 

WOLrsnEC, A. Verfasaungsgeschichte v. Gosier bis 
zur Abfsssung der Statuten u. d. Bergreohtea. 
Berlin: Beeser. 9 M. 40 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Bischblh, M. Die ohemischen Gleiohungen der wich- 
tigsten anorganieoben und organis^en Stone. 
LHSlfte. Eiohstatt: StiUkrauth. 13 M. 80 Pf. 
Bohn, C. Die Landvermeesung. 1. HKlfte. Berlin: 

DicnoNNAJHB ^dos selenoes anthropologlqnes. T. 1. 

A—O. Paris: Marpon. 15fr. 

Gruber. W. Beobaobtnngen bus der menschltohen u. 
verglelobenden Anatomle. 8. Hft. Berlin: Hirsoh- 

Haqer^H. 6 ^Chemisohe Reactionen sum Naohwels d. 
Terpentdnuls in den iitherisohen Oelen, in Balsamen 
etc. Berlin: Springer. 4M. 

TTgpn. J. J. Oswald Heer. Lebensbild e. schweiz. 
^Naturf orsohera. I. Die Jugendzeit. Zurich: 

Schulthess. 9 M. 80 Pf. , 

Jabbchkb, E. Dae Grundgesets der Wissensohaft. 
Heidelberg; Weiss. 8 M. 
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JOED AN, W. GrundzHee der asfcrenomischen Zeit- u. 

OrtabestlmmunK- Berlin: Springer. 10M. 
KiniNO, W. Die nioht-Euklidischen Raumformen 
in analvtischer Behandlnng. Leipzig: Teubner, 

8 M. 80 PI. 

Keatjb, G. Botanlsche Mittheilungen. Halle: Nie- 
meyer. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Math. G. Felgeninseeten. Wien. 2 M. 80 PI. 

Plosp, H. Geechtohtliches u. Ethnologiaohes bei 
Knabenbescbneldung. Leipzig: Hirschfeld. 1 M. 
Rbxcxb, R. Ana Kant’a Brief weahaeL KOnlgaberg-i.- 
Pr.: Beyer. 2 M. 

Roth, J. Allgemeine u. ohemiaehe Geologie. 2. Bd. 
2. Abth. JOngereEruptivgesteine. Berlin: Beaser. 
5H. 

Sdcab, H. Th. Die Lobre votn Weaen d. Gewinsens in 
der Bcholaistik d. 13. Jabrh. 1. Thl. Die Fmncis- 
caneraohnle. Freiburg-i.-B.: Herder. 1 M. 50 Pf. 
WmsuANN. P. H. Erkonnen u. Sein. Karlsruhe: 
Reuther. 5 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bbaohkann, F. Quaeationea Paeudo-Diogenianeae. 

Leipzig: Teubner. 1 H. 80 Pf. 

Brahes, J. G. Tragoedia Christiana, quae inaaribi 
solet Xpurrbs nJurx* v Gregorio Naeianzeno falao 
attribute. Leipzig: Teubner. 211. 25 Pf. 
Buchholz, E. Die homeriachen Realien. 8. Bd. Die 
religiose u. slttl. Weltanschauung der homerlaohen 
Griechen. 2. Abth. Leipzig: Engelmann. tU. 
Diomysi Halicamaaensia antaciuitatum romanarum 
quae aupersunt. Ed. C. Jacoby. VoL I. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 8 M. 80 Pf. 

/ GSLLn, A., noctium Attioarum libri XX. ex recensions 
N/ et cum apparatu ciitioo M. Hertz. Berlin: Beaser. 
15 M. 

Gebckb, A. Chrysippea. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 M. 

. . / Gbou, J., u. W. Gbxmh, Deutsches WSrterbuch. 

/ Y 8. Bd. 15. Lfg. Bearb. v. M. Heyne. Leipzig: 
' Hirzel. 2 M. 

Hdebschhann, H. Das lndogermaniache vocal- 
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thus differed from the Greek ripffoi, Latin 
tumuli , which might be made either of stones 
or earth. Whitley Stokes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CAIBN -BT7BIAL. 

London: Oct. 8, 1885. 

Serving (ed. Thilo, vol. i., p. 1) says that the 
first distich made by Vergil was the following 
epitaph on the robber Ballista: 

“ Monte sub hoc lapidum tegitur Ballista sepultus: 

nocte die tutum carpe viator iter. 

As Ballista was, doubtless, a Cisalpine Gaul, 
this epitaph furnishes a good parallel to the 
oldest monument of Celtio speeoh, the bilingual 
of Todi, of which the Gaulish parts run thus: 

“ Ategnati Drutimi eamitu arlvass Coisis Druticnoi." 

“ AUgnati Druticni eamitu logan Coitit Druticnoi.’’ 
and have been thus translated : 

“ Ategnati Druti fllii lapides (sepulcrales) con' 
gessit Coieia Druti fllius.” 

“Ategnati Druti fllii tumulum congessit Coisis 
Druti fllius.” 

Similar Celtic sepulchral records are the bar¬ 
barous inscription at Penmachno—“Carausius 
hie iacit in hoc congeries lapidum " (Hubner, 
Inscript. Brit. Christianas, No. 136)—and the 
following extracts from Nennius, the Book of 
Armagh, and AdamnAn’s Life of Columba: 

“Arthur postea congregavit congestion lapidum sub 
lapide in quo erat vestigium canis sui, et vocatur 
Cam Cabal ” (Nennius, § 731. 

“Et sepiliuit ilium aurigam Totum Caluum, 
id eBt Totmfiel, et eongregauit lapides erga sepul- 
erum” (Book of Armagh, fol. 13 a. 2). 

“Poet expleta baptizationia ministeria .... 
eodem in loco consequenter obiit, ibidemque socii, 
eongesto lapidum aeeruo, eepeliunt" (Adamn&n's Vita 
Columbae, ed. Reeves, p. 63). 

I have not met with anything in Celtic litera 
ture showing that the Celts practised crema 
tion. But the number of sepulchral urns which 
have been found in Prance, Britain, and Ireland, 
proves that they, like the Greeks, either burnt 
or buried the human body. They had biers, 
but I cannot find that they used coffins. Their 
cams or cairns (cognate with irparads P) seem to 
have been invariably composed of stones, and 


KNIVES ATTACHED TO ANCIENT TITLE-DEEDS. 

Durham: Oot. 5,1885. 

In the Academy of September 12, 1885, in 
connection with a grant of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
there is a reference to a deed to which a knife 
is appended as being among the records of the 
see of Durham. In place of “see” must be 
read “ Dean and Chapter,” among whose muni¬ 
ments are still preserved two documents which 
have attached to them the knife handle of one 
of the parties to the transaction. 

One (3 d * 1"** Spec. No. 72) is an agreement 
between the monks of the Lindisfarnensian 
Church (Holy Island) and Sir Stephen de 
Bulemer, Cecilia his wife, and Thomas their 
heir, concerning the tithes of Lowick. The 
deed is of about the year 1155. To this is 
appended, on the part of Bulmer, the remains 
of a knife, of which about a third of the blade 
remains, with the handle of ox-hom, upon one 
side of which is cut the following, Signum de 
capdla de Lowic, and upon the other side, de 
Capella de Lowic et de decimis de Lowic totius 
curie et totius ville, forming, in fact, a kind of 
abstract of the deed. The deed and knife are 
engraved in Raine’s North Durham (Appendix, 
p. 135). 

The other (4 U 3 cU * Ebor. No. 4) is an agree¬ 
ment, dated 1148, between Roger Prior and the 
m nks of Saint Cuthbert of the Church of 
Durham, and Robert de Sancto Martino, by 
which the latter gives up to Durham all right 
he has in the Church of Bliburo (Bliburgh) and 
in the lands belonging to it, granting also six 
ox-gangs of land. To this is appended, on the 
part of Robert, the ox-hom handle of a knife 
of which but a very small portion of the blade 
remains. 

I may mention that the see of Durham 
possesses none of its ancient muniments. 
They have been lost for a long time past, and 
it is to be feared have been destroyed. 

W. Greenwell. 


THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND, 
London: Oot. 12 ,1885. 

An ounce of example being better than a 
pound of precept, I venture to give a short but 
typical instance of what may occur when 
editorially expanded contractions are not dis¬ 
tinguished from the scriptiones plenae of the 
original MS. 

In vol. iv. of the Brehon Laws, p. 306, we read 
this: 

“Aithech ar athreba; a deich deichde a bhuar- 
side .i. deich mbailais, x. muca .x. cairig cethraime 
arathair ,i. dam, ocus see, ocus brod, ocus cennos 
r. Tech Ached traiged lais. . . .,” 

which is rendered thus :— 


afforded by the context, make a oonjeotural 
emendation of this passage easy enough ; but 
conjecture blossoms into certainty upon collation 
with the original MS., or such a perfect photo¬ 
graphic reproduction as Mr. Whitley Stokes 
possesses of this portion of H. 3, 18. 

The Crith QcMach is, broadly speaking, a 
treatise upon certain sooial grades, their status, 
property qualifications, and so forth. At p. 
305 it is asked 

Why is an Ogaire so named . . . F What is 
his property? He has a property of seven {folod 
seehta lais). Seven cows, seven pigs, seven sheep. 
He has the fourth part of ploughing apparatus . 

Our passage is more concise, and stands thus 
in the MS.: 

“ Aithech ar athreba adelch deichde a buarsidhe 
.i. dech mbai lais .x. muca ,x. cairig, cetharde 
arathair ,i. dam ocus soc ocus brod ocus cennos ,r. 
tech flehet traiged les . . .” 

Rendering as literally as is possible in English, 
we have 

“A tenant resident ten. Ten-foldhis cattle, i.e., 
he has ten cows, ten pigs, ten sheep. A quaternion 
of ploughing, i.e., ox and ploughshare, goad and 
halter. He has a house of twenty feet . . .” 

This is uncouth, no doubt, but intelligible. We 
must supply the query “ What is his pro¬ 
perty P ” The answer is “ He has a properly 
of ten. His cattle go by tens, dec. His 
ploughing requisites are four, i.e., ox, plough¬ 
share, goad, halter [not bridle']." The “.r. I 
do not understand at present. The contrac¬ 
tions in this little bit are not numerous, as will 
be seen by the italics which represent the 
syllables supplied; but in these lie the key to 
the whole meaning. 

It is to be regretted that some later editors, 
who have the advantage of Roman type, 
should not think it needful to distinguish their 
own Irish from that of the scribes. Thus in“ The 
Battle of Ventry Harbour,” recently edited for 
the Anecdota Oxoniensia, line 35 contains “ tarb 
di madannaib,” which is meaningless. The 
original text is already sufficiently incorrect, and 
the reader ought to be informed that this belongs 
to the editor. The correct reading is “ tard- 
rumclodaib ”= over the ridges [of the waves]. 

Again, at p. 70,1. 422, we are confronted by 
“da bh-faidsoghuigheacht.” Is there such a 
word in the language ? If there be, what 
does it signify here? The MS. has “da 
bhfaidsg&iZuidheacht,” which is an excellent 
word and quite in its right place. Neither are 
editors always quite successful in resolving 
what they take for arbitrary and senseless 
agglutinations of words, cf. p. 2,1. 30, “ isin 
oirear ara bhadhar a longa.” This is gram¬ 
matically impossible. The MS. has “arab- 
hadar ” = a rabhadar, i.e. “ [in] which were.” 
P. 56,1. 1020, for “traigh is theas” the MS. 
rightly has “traighis,” i.e., a verb, which the 
printed text splits into a substantive and a 
conjunction that make no sense. But this is 
a wide subject. 

Standish H. O’Grady. 


As to a tenant resident; ten of tens are his 
cattle, i.e., he has ten cows, ten pigs, ten sheep; a 
fourth part of ploughing apparatus, i.e., an ox, and 
a ploughshare, and a goad, and a bridle. He has 
a house of twenty feet. . . 

Now, a deich deichde is not Irish at all, it is 
grammatically impossible. Is the would-be 
English equivalent “ ten of tens ” much better 
from the idiomatic point of view ? With the 
best will in the world it can be made to bear 
but one meaning, i.e., “ten times ten,” and 
that will not serve here. The old Irish knew 
how to count, and would not have used “ ten 
times ten ” to indicate thirty domestic animals. 
Again, what means “ A fourth part of plough' 
ing apparatus ” here ? Nothing, surely. 

A oertain amount of familiarity with the 
j idioms of the language, together with the light 


A GALLOWAY NURSERY TALE. 

London: Oot. 13,1885. 

The Galloway Mdrchen which follows is 
curious. It is the Hesione myth, or part of 
it, localised in Dairy. The hero, who leaps into 
the monster and slays him, is familiar to most 
mythologies from North America to South 
Africa. Doubtless he is the sun, leaping armed 
into the dark night, typified here by a white 
serpent. The vampire-like tastes of the mon¬ 
ster are notable. The night naturally dwells 
with the dead. When we are told that for 
three days Ken ran red with blood, the floods 
(which usually last three months) are doubtless 
indicated. Or the smith may be the storm- 
wind, assailed by the storm-cloud, whioh, as 
i we know, always goes against the wind. The 
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white serpent will thus refer to the lightning, 
as in Schwartz’s theory. Turning from science 
to mere local detail, it must be observed that 
the prehistoric tumulus at Dairy is of great 
size. One can easily fancy a monstrous snake 
coiled round it, with his head on the church¬ 
yard, where some martyrs of the Covenant are 
buried. The Sen flows at the foot of the kirk- 
yard. In Galloway a localised form of Whup- 
pity Stoory (Rumpelstiltskin) survives at Bal- 
maolenan. Here follows the snake story: 

“ Once upon a time, very long ago, in a clacban 
of the kingdom of Galloway, called Dairy, there 
lived a huge and terrible snake. It lived at the 
foot of the village, near a bend of the river, and 
cofled its hideous length three times round a large 
green mound or barrow. In colour it was snow 
white, and the thickest part of its body was as 
thick as three bags of meal. This creature was a 
terror to all the neighbourhood, as it not only de¬ 
stroyed cattle and men, but had an ugly habit of 

O at night to the neighbouring churchyard, 
g up coffins with its claws, and devouring 
the newly-dead. So fierce was the creature, and 
so watchful, that no one dared to attack it, espe¬ 
cially as its Bkin was known to be so thick that no 
sword could pierce it. In their distress the people 
sent to entreat the Lord of Galloway to help them, 
who at once promised a large reward to any of his 
knights who would rid the country of such a 
plague. One of the noblest and bravest at once 
declared him; elf ready for the undertaking. But 
in spite of his courage and wariness the serpent 
saw him approach, opened its cruel jaws, made one 
spring at its enemy, and swallowed up horse, 
blight, and armour in one mouthful. When the 
news of this overthrow reached the court of the 
King of Galloway another brave knight at once 
volunteered to kill the snake; but three times did 
his horse rear up and throw him off, which was 
considered a bad omen, and as soon as he was fairly 
seated in the saddle his nose began to bleed, which 
was corn idered equally unluckly. In the meantime 
in Dairy a smith had been for some time preparing 
a suit of armour for himself in which to attack the 
snake. The armour was covered all over with 
long sharp spikes, so devised that they could be 
drawn in or pushed out at the will of the wearer. 
Scarcely was his armour completed when the 
smith’s young and beautiful wife died, and was 
buried in the churchyard. The night after the 
funeral the poor smith was sitting alone over his 
solitary fire when a child came running in to tell 
him that the snake was in the churchyard, engaged 
in scraping the earth out of the newly-made 
grave. In a moment the smith was on his 
feet, got as quickly as possible into his 
spiked armour, seized a sword and rushed out 
to the churchyard. The snake, hearing the sound 
of armed steps, stopped its occupation, turned 
upon the new foe, and, with open month and 
terrific cries, rushed upon the smith and swallowed 
him whole. The latter, however, retained his 
presence of mind, and, as the snake was in the 
act of swallowing him alive, suddenly shot out all 
his spikes, and rolled violently about in the inside 
of the monster. Thick as was the snake’s skin, 
it could not withstand the nicely-tempered spikes 
in the smith’s suit of mail, and, after strenuous 
efforts, the latter forced his way through the tough 
carcase of his enemy. There lay the snake quite 
dead, and for three days following the river then 
ran red with blood.” 

Here the story should properly end; but a 
later and more romantic fancy has added the 
fact that at the very moment of victory the 
second knight arrived on the spot, and, in a 
fury of disappointed ambition, attacked the 
smith, who of course was as victorious in the 
second fight as he had been in the first. 

A. Lang. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 

GlasgowOct. 18, 1886 . 

My sole and modest aim in drawing attention 
Prof. Pearson’s article was to caution the 
readers of the Academy against accepting as 
proved a number of assertions regarding 
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Luther’s version of the New Testament. "With 
this view I adduced some respectable German 
theologians, who held a totally different 
view from that of Prof. Pearson; and one 
of these, I showed, knew the merits of the 
version of the Codex Teplensis. I have now 
to caution the readers of the Academy against 
accepting “ what was written two years ago ” 
as any valid proof of Prof. Pearson’s assertions. 
His whole theory rests on the one assumption 
that Luther knew no Greek till Melanchthon 
came to Wittenberg in August, 1518; although, 
even if this were allowed him, the conclusions 
he draws could still be shown to be unwar¬ 
ranted. He bases his assumption on Luther’s 
letters, which he does not quote, and to which 
he gives us no references. To help him much 
the passages from the Letters would require to 
be a good deal more to the point than his 
quotation (quamvis jam lenex) from Melanch¬ 
thon. The word eenex proves nothing; it 
would apply equally well to 1518 and to 1512. 
What Melanchthon meant was—what every¬ 
body allows—that Luther was well on in years 
before he began to learn Greek. Prof. Pearson, 
moreover, has mistranslated his own authority. 
The “ Declamatio,” from whioh the words are 
taken, was delivered in 1549, three years after 
Luther was dead. 

Now, if it can be shown that Luther knew 
Greek before August, 1518, Prof. Pearson’s 
whole theory collapses, and all that he has 
asserted about the authorship and value of the 
Codex Teplensis is for our present purpose 
quite irrelevant. I shall first give one or two 
authorities—this time, great Church historians. 
Schrockh, in his monumental work (vol. xxxvi., 

. 112), after noticing Luther’s) taking the 
octorate in theology in 1512, says : 

“ Luther hatte fiberhaupt zu Wittenberg ange- 
fangen, das hebraiscbe und griechische Sprach- 
studium, zur Erleichtenmg des biblischen, mit 
grosserem Fleisse zu betreiben.” 

And Baur (vol. iv., p. 28), says: 

“ Das Bedeutungsvollste war fur Luther dabei die 
besondere Verpflichtung, die er durch semen Bid 
ala Doctor der h. Schrift fibernahm. In der nun 
folgenden Zeit, in welcher er hauptsacblich fiber 
den Rilmerbrief und die Fsalmen Vorlesungen 
hielt, rich mit Sprachstudien beschiiftigte.” 

If Church historians are objected to as autho¬ 
rities, the same thing will be found stated in 
the perfectly unpolemical but authoritative 
work of Karl von Baumer (Qeschichte der 
Padagogik, vol. L, p. 105). Further, Melanch¬ 
thon in his Life of Luther, which is arranged 
chronologically, at the end of chap, vii., after 
noticing the effect on all classes of Luther’s 
lectures, says: 

“ Ipse etiam Lutherus Graecae et Ebraicae studiis 
se dedere coepit ut, cognita sermonis proprietate 
et phrari et hausta ex fontibus doctrina, dexterius 
judicare posset.” 

And then he prooeeds in chap. viii. to give an 
account of Tetzel in the year 1516. But there 
is stronger evidenoe than this still. We find 
Luther himself arguing about the meaning of 
Greek words, at least as early as the s umm er of 
1518, before Melanchthon came to Wittenberg 
at all. Thus, we find him (works xviii., p. 209, 
Halle, 1743) discussing and showing 

that it should most accurately be rendered by 
transmentamini. This is proved by Schrockh to 
have been written in the summer of 1518. 
Then, here is a short passage from Schrokh 
(vol. 36, p. 297) of which Prof. Pearson should 
take special note: 

“ Luther fibersetzte aus der griechischen 
Urschrift, und grosstentheils nach der zweyten 
Erasmischen Ausgabe derselben vom Jahr 1519. 
Doch folgte er such an mehreren Stellen der 
Vulgata. . . . Ffir die kuize Zeit, die er auf 
eine so schwere Arbeit gewandt hat; ffir seine 
zwar nicht schlechte, aber doch nicht groase 


Kenntniss des griechischen und hebraischen; 
. . . hat er immer eln Werk zu Stands 
gebracht, das Unpartheyische von jeder Religions- 
gesellsohaft bewundert baben... .” 

Then follows a long estimate of Luther’s 
translation. Baur, on this point, says (vol. iv., 
p. 63): 

“There were certainly before Luther several old 
German translations, but they can so little come 
into comparison with his vigorous and spirited 
work that he is rightly regarde 1 as the first 
German translator of the Bible.” 

I have thus established: (1) Luther knew 
Greek for nearly nine years before he began his 
translation of the New Testament; (2) he used 
the best existing Greek text as the basis of his 
translation; his translation was an original 
work, and in no sense a mere “ natural out¬ 
growth ” of a previously existing version. 

I refrain from any further criticism of “ what 
was written two years ago ” out of considera¬ 
tion for your space. This is my last word on 
the subject. J. Hutchison. 


“THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg: Oct. 3,1885. 

I have read every word of the first volume of 
Capt. Burton’s Arabian Nights, and, as I am 
not an Arabic scholar, am very grateful to him 
for having given us an English version which 
has not been adapted for the use of school chil¬ 
dren. 

The people who make an outcry against the 
Arabian Nights rendered without expurgation 
are for the most part quite incapable of appre¬ 
ciating the arguments used by Mr. Symonds. 
Anything like a logical sequence of ideas is not 
to be hoped for from them. If they were con¬ 
sistent they would refuse to have their sons 
taught Greek and Latin, and compel their 
daughters to remain ignorant of the tongues in 
which Rabelais and Boccaccio expressed them¬ 
selves. Means, however, should be taken to 
force on their attention the fact that there are 
not a few serious students who have no taste 
whatever for foul words or foul ideas who are 
yet anxious to enter into the modes of thought 
of Oriental peoples, and who take a deep 
interest in many questions of anthropology and 
folklore whioh are not commonly talked of in 
nurseries or drawing-rooms. To these, most 
of whom cannot read Arabic, Capt. Burton’s 
version of the great fable-book of Islam will 
be invaluable. The wants of such people are 
surely as well worthy of consideration as those 
of some of our great army of novel readers. I 
do not admit Captain Burton’s Arabian Nightt 
to be in any sense corrupting for the class of 
readers for which it is alone meant. I am sure 
that for any class whatever it is far less harm¬ 
ful than certain novels I could name, which 
have been lavishly praised by reviewers, and are 
to be found in every circulating library. 

Edward Peacock. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Fbiday, Oot. 23,8 p.m. New Shakspere: "The Play of 
‘Hamlet*from a Theosophio Point at View," by 
Mr. Gerard B. Finoh. 


SCIENCE. 

The Epistles of Horace. Edited, with Notes, 
by Augustus S. Wilkins. (Macmillan.) 
This careful and scholarly book is a worthy 
supplement to Prof. Palmer’s edition of 
Horace’s Satires. A school edition, and 
written with the honest endeavour of grap¬ 
pling with every serious difficulty, it is, at 
the same time, an important contribution to 
Latin scholarship. 

Judging the book from this point of view, 
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we may fairly enter upon a short discussion 
of some of the more difficult questions of 
criticism and interpretation which it suggests. 
To take the text first. Prof. Wilkins, like so 
many other scholars, disagrees with Keller’s 
estimate of the oldest Blandinian MS. He 
agrees, further, with Prof. Palmer that it is 
’‘an interpolated descendant of a better 
archetype than that from which the Horatian 
MSS. are descended.” And in other places 
(e.g., on pp. 150, 296, 303) he speaks of it as 
having been subjected to arbitrary correction, 
and as representing a “ recension” independent 
of the other MSS. This conclusion seems 
hardly justified by the evidence, though some 
of the peculiar readings of the old Blandinian 
are puzzling— e.g., donia opimis for honestia 
(2 J Ip. 2, 32), which may well be right. 
They seem to point no further than to the 
fact that this MS. is a superior representative 
of the same copy from which all the rest are 
derived. Keller, if we remember right, 
Bpeaks with some contempt of the idea that 
this archetype may, like the fourth and fifth 
century MSS. of Vergil, have swarmed with 
variants and corrections. Yet what is more 
likely? The history of the texts of the 
classical Latin poets, Vergil and Horace, must 
have been very similar. Both authors were 
from an early period much read in schools. 
On 1 JEp. 8, 12, Prof. Wilkins regards ven- 
turua of the Blandinian as a correction for 
ventosua ; but it may be a mere mistake. In 
2 Up. 2, 80, cantata and eontraeta ( vestigia 
vatum) look like different corruptions of a word 
now lost. Many of the variants in question 
are, no doubt, due to glosses, many to mere 
error in copying, many again to an attempt 
to assimilate a faulty reading to the rest of 
the sentence. Thus, in 1 Ep. 15, 16— 
puteosne perennia Iugia aquae —it seems not 
unlikely that the dulcia of the Blandinian 
may be right, iugia having crept in as a 
gloss on perennia. The latter word was 
not so familiar as it looks; at any rate, it 
is explained both in the Cruquian scholia 
and in old glossaries. In 1 Ep. 18, 89 foil. 
(Oder mi hilarem triatea triatemqua iocoai . . . 
Potorea bibuli media de node Ealemi Oderunt 
porreeta negantem poeula) if, as can hardly be 
doubted, the words bibuli . . . Falemi are 
spurious, what is more natural to suppose than 
that oderunt was a gloss written over potorea 
to explain the construction ? The whole pas¬ 
sage should then run, Oderunt hilarem triatea 
triatemqua ioeoai Potorea porreeta negantem 
poeula. 

It should be noted that in two places 
(1 Ep. 10, 9, and I, 20, 21) there is a dis¬ 
crepancy between Prof. Wilkins’s commentary 
and his text. 

As the text of Vergil was “ emended ” by 
Apronianus at the end of the fourth century 
a.d., so that of Horace was “emended” by 
Mavortius in the sixth century. Like previous 
editors, Prof. Wilkins speaks too vaguely about 
this “ recension,” which, in reality, so far as 
the constitution of the text is concerned, is no 
more than a fifth wheel to the coach. The 
present writer has argued elsewhere that there 
is no proof of these ancient “recensions” 
containing anything like conjectural correc¬ 
tion from the hand of the emendator, who 
probably did no more than check the copy 
before him with the aid of another, with its 
acholia and variants. So that, just as in the 
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case of Vergil, no distinctive character can be 
attached to Apronianus’s “ recension ” as 
represented by the Medicean MS., so in the 
case of Horace nothing worth considering can 
be made of the Mavortian edition. 

Before leaving the question of the text, we 
may notice that Bentley’s Homereum (for 
honoratum) Aehillem ( A.P. 120) is supported 
by the interpretation of the scholiasts. Pro! 
Wilkins says that the use of honoratua for 
“ illustrious ” is “ rare ”: surely it is unheard 
of. It derives no support either from 1 Ep. 1 
107 ( liber honoratua puleher ) nor from any of 
the passages adduced by Keller. 

The following suggestions are offered on 
other points: 1, 13, 4, ne peeeea. “ Ns aia 
patruua mihi shows that this may be taken as 
a negative imperative.” Is not ne aia & 
standing exception to the general rule that ne, 
with the second person present subjunctive, 
is not used in an imperative sense ? 

1, 14, 14. It may be observed that medioa- 
trinua is a well-attested form of the word 
usually printed medioatinua. It has the sup¬ 
port of the Harleian MS. of Nonius, and of 
the glossary bearing the name of Philoxenus. 
If genuine, it points to a lost word medioater. 

2, 1, 47. It is not strictly correct to say 
that oeervua = <rtop*inq%. Aeervua — otopos, 
and <riopfinp — aeervalia orgumentotio. 2,1, 59. 
The gravitaa of Caecilius (compare “ Stesichori 
graves Camenae ”) may have consisted, not in 
his fondness for sententious maxims, but in 
his mastery of situations which stirred the 
stronger passions; as Varro says (ap. Charis. 
p. 241 Keil): “irA&ij vero Tnibea, Atilius, 
Caecilius facile movernnt.” A. P. 128. Does 
eommunia — volgorie in rhetoric ? Surely the 
rhetorical writers are fond of distinguishing 
the two words; Cicero De Inventione, 1 § 26, 
“volgare est quod in plures causas potest 
accommodari, ut convenire videatur. Com¬ 
mune, quod nihilo minus in hanc quam in 
contrariam partem causae potest convenire.” 
And so Quintilian and the later rhetoricians. 
A. P. 172. Avidua futuri, “ anxious about 
the morrow,” may be illustrated by Seneca, 
Epiat. 32. 4, “ O quando illud videbis tempus 
quo scies tempus ad te non pertinere! quo 
tranquillus placidusque eris et crastini neg- 
legens et in summa tui satietate! Vis scire 
quid sit quod faciat homines avidos futuri ? 
Nemo sibi contigit.” H. Nettleship. 


BOOKS ON PHYSICS. 

Practical Phyaice. By R. T. Glazebrook and 
W. N. Shaw. (Longmans.)— Lessons in Elemen¬ 
tary Practical Physics. By Balfour Stewart 
and W. W. Haldane Gee. Vol. I. “ General 
Physical Processes.” (Macmillan.) It is difficult 
to make a comparison of the merits of these 
two text-books on practical physics, for the 
reason that while one of them, tne Cambridge 
book, covers the whole range of subjects 
forming the ordinary course in a physical 
laboratory, the other is only an instalment 
of a work which will be completed in three 
volumes. What they have in common is com¬ 
prehended under the sub-title of the Man¬ 
chester Book, “General Physical Processes,” 
and inoludes the measurement of mass, volume, 
and time, and the mechanics of solids, liquids 
and gases. The work of Messrs. Glazebrook 
and Shaw does not aim at being a oomplete 
treatise, nor at giving an account of all the 
operations which can be carried on in a 
laboratory. It is rather an educational work 
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adapted to the use of students who desire to 
obtain a general knowledge of physical pro¬ 
cesses. The authors have Men embarrassed by 
the bulk of their material, and the necessity' 
under which they lay of confining their work 
to a single volume. They have, therefore, 
selected oertain typical experiments in each 
subject, and their aim has been “ to enable the 
student to make use of his practical work to 
obtain a dearer and more real insight into the 
principles of the subject.” The earlier portions 
of the volume are very satisfactory, especially 
the chapters on the balance, and on hygrome- 
try. In the optical portion, the optical 
bench is described in detail and the adjust¬ 
ments neoeasary for investigating interference 
bands by means of the biprisments. Electricity 
occupies about one-fifth of the volume. In 
consequenoe of the fact that in this and 
other portions of the volume a good deal 
of space is taken up (much of it unneces¬ 
sarily) with definitions and explanations 
that are to be found in any text-book, 
many simple and typioal operations have had 
to be omitted. We confess too, with a little 
disappointment, that a work on practical 
physics, issuing from the Cavendish Laboratory, 
gives us little or no account of those more 
advanoed and important operations which have 
been carried on in that laboratory in recent 
years. But the authors are not to blame for 
this. They have set before themselves a different 
aim; and the work which they have produced, 
though in point of arrangement it leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired, will prove of important 
service to students of physics. 

The writers of the Owens College text¬ 
book have done wisely in splitting up their 
work into three volumes. The volume before 
us is so good that we cannot but wish the delay 
in the publication of the second and third 
volumes to be as brief as possible. If they 
prove to be as complete ana thorough as the 
first, students and teachers of physics will 
be in possession of a really valuable addition 
to their equipment. The work of Messrs. 
Stewart and Gee is an advanoed book, in the 
sense that it will provide a very efficient 
training for those who would pursue physical 
investigations beyond the point at which they 
•rdinanly cease in laboratories. Some notion 
of the comprehensiveness of the work may 
be given by a statement of the contents 
of the first chapter on length-measurement. 
In this we are taught how to use scaleB, inclu¬ 
ding the diagonal scale, the vernier, sphero- 
meter, and wire gauge. The dividing engine 
and the mode of manufacturing scales are 
described in considerable detail; also the 
method of copying scales, of great value 
and importance m a laboratory; the oatheto- 
meter and its adjustments, the micrometer 
microscope for measuring small lengths with 
great accuracy, the ordinary microsoope and 
glass miorometer for measuring (say) the dia¬ 
meter of a capillary tube broken at the place 
where the measurement is required, the oatneto- 
meter microscope of Quincke, &c. In t he 
subsequent chapters follow angular measure¬ 
ments (including the optical lever, the balance, 
&c.), elasticity and capillarity (at considerable 
length), the barometer, gravitation, moments 
of inertia, &c. Atwood’s machine is not 
alluded to. In the Appendix are some useful 
hints on the selection and conduct of opera¬ 
tions, and practical rules. 

On Light as a Means of Investigation. The 
Burnett Lectures. By Prof. G. G. Stokes. 
(Maomillan.) This small volume contains the 
second course of lectures on light delivered 
by Prof. Stokes at Aberdeen at the request of 
the Burnett trustees. The first course, delivered 
in 1883, dealt with the nature of light, and the 
grounds on which we accept the undulatory 
theory rather than the emission theory, com- 
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patent though the latter is to explain many of 
the phenomena of light. The third course, 
which will terminate the series, will be con¬ 
cerned with light considered in relation to its 
beneficial effects. One of the merits of these 
lectures is the dear and simple style in which 
they are written. They will prove of interest 
not only to the scientific man, but also to the 
ordinary reader who has no special knowledge 
of the subject. The subject is full of difficulties; 
but, wi thin the limi ts to which he was confined, 
Prof. Stokes has been eminently successful in 
rendering hard things easy. In the first lecture 
the author refers to the various modes of 
absorption of light by substances as affording 
the means of discriminating between them, and 
is thus led to the phenomena of phosphor¬ 
escence and fluorescence, to our knowledge of 
which he has himself so largely contributed. 
The fact of the rotation of the plane of polari¬ 
sation of polarised light by various substances 
finds many applications. Among others, the 
author mentions its use in estimating the 
strength of malt liquor by separating the in¬ 
fluence of the sugar from that of the aloohol 
in modifying the specific gravity. In the third 
and fourth lectures the solar spectrum is dealt 
with, and the inferences to be drawn from 
a study of the dark lines. Here, also, are dis¬ 
cussed the spectra of the stars and nebulae, 
a new theory of comets, evidence of the motions 
of approach and recess of the stars relatively to 
the earth, and the means of discriminating 
between the dark lines of solar and terrestrial 
origin in the solar spectrum. We have only to 
regret that this portion of the lectures has not 
covered an even wider ground. 

Properties of Matter. By Prof. P. G. Tait. 
(Edinburgh; Black.) This is an elementary 
work intended for the average student, who is 
supposed to have a sound knowledge of ordinary 
geometry and a moderate acquaintance with 
the elements of algebra and trigonometry. 
He should further have, if he is to read with 
profit several chapters of the book, some know¬ 
ledge of the principles of kinematics and 
kinetics. One of the most important parts of 
the work is that which is devoted to the 
discussion of the elasticity and compressibility 
of solids, liquids, and gases, a good deal of 
which is not to be found in any other English 
text-book. With regard to the compressibility 
of gases, a very interesting account is given of 
Boyle’s experiments, largely in his own words; 
and this is followed by a statement of the 
results of later experiments made with a view 
of verifying Boyle’s law. The most recent are 
those of Amagat (1880-84), who has shown that 
all gases are more or less compressible than is 
consistent with Boyle’s law, according to the 
pressure to which they are subjected. Atmo¬ 
spheric air, for instance, is more compressible 
than it should be for pressures up to 152 atmo¬ 
spheres, and less compressible for higher pres¬ 
sures. Thus, for a pressure of 152 atmospheres 
(about one ton weight per square inch) atmo- 

r ' eric air exactly obeys Boyle’s law. In the 
pter on time and space some of the 
properties of the hodograph are introduced, and 
the question of contour lines, indicator dia¬ 
grams, and graphical representation in general, 
is dealt with. The chapter on gravitation 

S 'ves sufficiently complete accounts of Caven- 
sh’s experiment and its repetition by Baily, 
Cornu, &c., together with the Schehallion and 
Harton colliery experiments. The remaining 
portions of the book are occupied by capillarity 
and surface tension, the simple phenomena of 
which are very clearly explained—diffusion, 
OBmose, &c. The author’s jealousy for the 
credit of British men of science is exemplified 
in one of the appendices, in which a quotation 
is given from Newton’s Principia of a passage 
whioh has not hitherto been adequately noticed. 
Prom this, it is hardly doubtful that Newton 


regarded Mariotte (to whom is generally 
assigned, by continental writers, the credit of 
Boyle’s law) as a plagiarist. 

The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. By H. W. Watson and S. H. 
Burbuiy. Yol. I. “ Electrostatics." (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) This work is based on the 
exhaustive treatise of the late Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell, and is intended for students of the 
mathematical theory as an introduction to, or 
commentary upon, Maxwell’s book. Other 
works, such as Mascart and Joubert’s Electricity 
and Magnetism, have also been made use of. 
The two-fluid theory is assumed simply as a 
hypothesis, and is developed into its mathe¬ 
matical consequences. The authors are of 
opinion that these results, being stated in more 

g eneral terms, may serve to suggest a sounder 
ypothesis, such, for instance, as Maxwell’s 
displacement theory. The present volume is 
not confined to electrostatics, but contains 
chapters on voltaic and thermo-electric currents. 
In chap. xi. the physical properties of a field 
of polarised particles are considered at consider¬ 
able length in connexion with Faraday’s hypo¬ 
thesis of a composite dielectric, consisting of 
a number of conducting particles in absolutely 
non-conducting space. The theory, among 
other results, leads to an interesting relation 
between the specific inductive capacity of a 
dielectric and the relative volume of the con¬ 
ducting particles in the dielectric, which, again, 
is directly connected with the relative forces 
exercised upon a conductor and a dielectric 
body in an electric field. In chap, xii., on 
thermo-electric currents, the main points of 
the theory are neatly and didactically (if some¬ 
what briefly) arranged. On p. 241 the authors 
attribute the discovery of the reversal of a 
thermo-current, when the mean temperature 
of the cirouit passes the neutral value, to 
Seebeck. This is a slip; the discovery was 
made by Cumming. Undoubtedly this work 
supplies a want, and will be welcomed by many 
students who find a difficulty in reading Max¬ 
well. We look forward to the second volume 
and to the authors’ treatment of the theory of 
electro-magnetics. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

British Zoophytes: an Introduction to the 
Hydroida, Actinozoa, and Polyzoa found in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, 
is the title of Mr. Arthur S. Pennington’s 
manual, announced by Messrs. L. Beeve & Co., 
who will also publish immediately a work by 
the Bev. G. C. Green, entitled Collections .and 
Recollections of Natural History and Sport, illus¬ 
trated with numerous wood-engravings from 
sketches by the author. 

Ms. G. Masses will deliver a course of ten 
lectures on “Biology” at the South Place 
Institute, Finsbury, beginning on Tuesday 
next, October 20, at 8 p.m. Admission to the 
whole course may be obtained by working men 
and women on the payment of one shilling. 
The Sunday-aftemoon lectures will be resumed 
on October 18. 

The last number of the Mineralogical Maga¬ 
zine contains, among other papers, several in¬ 
teresting communications on the recent dis¬ 
covery of Connellite. This is a native sulphato- 
chloride of lead, of deep-blue colour, hitherto 
exceedingly rare, but lately found at two 
localities in Cornwall—one in the Camborne 
district, the other in Marke Valley. At a time 
when the production of copper from the Cornish 
mines is gradually declining, any fresh dis¬ 
covery of minerals is of much interest. Mr. 
W. Semmons, whose knowledge of the oopper 
minerals of Cornwall is singularly extensive, 
describes the conditions under which the new 
Connellite oooursj while the crystallographic 


characters of the mineral are set forth by Mr. 
H. A- Miers, of the British Museum, and by 
Dr. Trechmann, of Hartlepool. The results of 
these observers confirm the determinations 
made some years ago on the old specimens by 
Prof. Maskelyne. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

In addition to the parliamentary map already 
noticed in the Academy, Mr. Edward Stanford 
has in preparation a Parliamentary County 
Atlas and Handbook of England and Wales, 
containing no less than eighty-nine maps. 
Twenty-three of these will deal with the phy¬ 
sical geography, meteorology, and general 
statistics of the country; the others will show 
the parliamentary divisions of the counties and 
of all towns returning more than two members. 
The letter-press will supply lists of parishes, 
petty sessional divisions, and unions, population 
tables, and statistics of local administration. 

Messes. Geobge Philip & Son announce 
for immediate publication a new edition of their 
Atlas of the Counties of England, showing the 
new parliamentary divisions. 

At the meeting of the Swiss Alpenklub held 
at Bern, on October 8, the president, Herr Hans 
Korber, introduced the subject of the new way 
up the Jungfrau, which was discovered by five 
guides on the last “ Bettag,” September 20. 
Hitherto there have been only two routes—the 
old and the so-called “ Diibiweg.” The latter 
was fully described by Dr. Dubi, of Bern, its 
pioneer, in the Jahrbuch of the club; but it fell 
into ill repute through the deaths of Bischof 
and two of his companions, when attempting 
to repeat Dr. Diibi’s experiment. It is now 
claimed by Von Altmen that the third, or " new 
way,” must become the regular route of the 
future. He reached the summit in seven hours 
from the Boththalhiitte. The Bern section of 
the Alpenklub proposes to enlarge the Boththal- 
hiitte, and blast away some hindrances, so as to 
render the new way still more practicable. 

The current number of Petermann’s Mitteil- 
ungen (31, Band ix.) opens with a short article 
on the centenary of the geographical publishing 
house of Justus Perthes, of Gotha. It was 
founded on September 11, 1785, by Justus 
Perthes, and was raised to its present position 
by Wilhelm Perthes, who was head of the firm 
from 1816 to 1853. The present representative 
bears the original name of Justus. The first 
edition of Stioler’s Hand Atlas appeared so long 
ago as 1817, and has ever since maintained its 
reputation. Dr. Petermann, who died in 1878, 
commenced the Mitteilungen in 1855. To com¬ 
memorate the centenary, a special map of 
Africa is to be published, on the scale of 1 to 
4,000,000. The mode of publication is in five 
parts, each containing two sections of the map, 
at the price of three marks a part. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We learn that Dr. E. Httbner, of Berlin, will 
set to work on a new edition, with extensive 
supplements, of the Inscription.es Hispaniae 
Latinos (vol. iL of the “ Corpus ’’), as soon as he 
has finished his volume on Palaeography. 

The Bev. W. G. Lawes, who lately lived for 
seven years among the Motu tribe in New 
Guinea, has just put forth his grammar and 
vocabulary of the Motu language. This is the 
first attempt to classify and reduce to a written 
form this grammar and vocabulary. The Bev. 
G. Pratt writes a short introduction on the 
phonology of the language, and on the customs 
and superstitions of the Motu tribe. Any 
student or library wishing for a copy of the 
book should apply to the Bev. W. G. Lawes, 
New Guinea, via Cooktown, Queensland. The 
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four Gospels are also in print in the Motu lan- 

S iage, and can be had at the Bible Society’s 
ouse. 

The following lectures on philological sub¬ 
jects (other than Latin and Greek texts) are 
announced to be delivered at Cambridge during 
the Michaelmas term: Dr. Peile, a general 
course of philology, treating of law in language, 
word- and sentence-accent, form-association, 
&c., with special reference to the Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic languages; Mr. Roberts, “Greek 
Dialects”; Prof. Skeat, “Beowulf,” bosides 
two other courses; Mr. Postgate, “Compara¬ 
tive Grammar of the Romance Languages ”; 
Prof. Wright, “ Comparative Grammar of 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac ”; Prof. Robert¬ 
son Smith, “ Mufassal ” ; Prof. Cowell, the Rig 
Veda, Kullftka’s Commentary on Manu II., the 
Pali Jatakas, the Sh&hn&mah, and the Tarfkh-i 
Badailnl; Mr. Neil, “ Sanskrit Grammar and 
Nala ”; Mr. Bensley, “ The Book of Ecclesiastes 
in the Syro-Hexaplaric Version ”; and Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy, Zohar, Maimonides, Pirfce 
Aboth, Elementary Talmud, and Targum. 


FINE ART. 

ORXAT SALS it P1CTUBSS, U redund prtw (SDfraTlon, Chnmot, 

and OUorrapba). handsomely frtuned. Everyone about to purchase ploturea 
should pay a visit. Vary suitable for wedding and Christmas presents. ■ 
Gxo. Emu, 11ft, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


A History of Money in Ancient Countriee. 

By A. Del Mar. (Bell.) 

It falls to the lot of many persons, from the 
schoolboy at examination time to the writer 
of leading articles, to be compelled against 
their inclination to discourse on subjects 
about which they know nothing. For such 
unfortunates we have nothing but pity. But 
there exists also a smaller class who discourse 
on subjects about which they know nothing, 
of their own free will, and with an air of 
authority. For them we must confess that 
our feelings are of a different character. 
Mr. Del Mar belongs to this class, and his 
book has afforded us several hours of hearty 
amusement. 

On receiving the substantial and solid 
volume we were prepared to find what the 
theme demanded, an inquiry into the original 
sources of our information as to the currency 
of Ancient Greece, Borne, and the East. Ere 
long it began to dawn upon us that Mr. Del 
Mar knew neither Greek nor Latin, a some¬ 
what unfortunate fact, as considerably more 
than half his pages are devoted to a diffuse 
commentary on the texts of those classical 
authors who speak of money. The suspicion 
pew upon us after meeting such abnormal 
forms as "Lex Papirius,” "the political 
indicse of the times,” "Dionysius of Hali- 
camassensis,” " the Emperors Hseraclius and 
Nicephore Phocase,” or “ the battle of Platae.” 
Suspicion was converted into certainty when 
we discovered in Mr. Del Mar’s list of authori¬ 
ties consulted “ Herodotus, Bohn’s edition," 
and " Pliny, Bohn’s edition.” We recom¬ 
mend this last phrase to schoolboys detected 
in the employment of "cribs.” Who will 
have the heart to punish them if they plead 
that they have merely consulted " Mr. 
Bohn’s edition ” of the " Hecuba” or the “ Pro 
Milone ” ? 

As knowing nothing at first-hand about the 
classical authors, Mr. Del Mar has naturally 
no conception of the relative value of the 
authorities which he cites. Hence he is able 
to dismiss Herodotus with contempt, and to 
fall back on Athenaeus as a better ground¬ 


work for history. One whole paragraph is 
built up on the cock-and-bull story told by 
the latter, 

“ that such gold and silver metal as the Spartans 
happened to capture in war they deposited with 
the Arcadians for safe keeping; but the 
Arcadians entrusted with the treasure picked a 
quarrel with the Lacedaemonians with the view 
of being able to seize it legally as spoil of war.” 

Similarly, the whole chapter on Carthage is 
founded on a story told in one of the pseudo- 
Socratic dialogues, to the effect that the 
Carthaginians used as money a piece of un¬ 
known substance wrapped up and sealed in a 
small leather bag. Mr. Del Mar will have it, 
on this authority, that the whole currency of 
Carthage, down to the period of her Spanish 
conquests, was composed of these clumsy 
tokens. But it is stranger still to find him 
adding that 

“ cupidity usurped the place of reason when 
the Carthaginians abandoned the system which 
had served them so well, and adopted in its 
stead a coinage of those glittering, but delu¬ 
sive, metals whose pursuit was to lure them to 
national extinction.” 

We have heard the decay of the Punic 
empire ascribed to many causes before, but 
never to one so strange as its adoption of the 
practice of issuing a metallic coinage. 

Not to dwell too long on Mr. Del Mar’s 
account of Greek monetary matters, we may 
sum up his chapters by saying that they con¬ 
sist of clippings from second-rate “ classical 
dictionaries,” appended to doubtful stories 
from Pollux, Athenaeus, or Plutarch. We 
have only space for two of his gems: one is 
the statement that coins were in use in 
Greece long before the age of Lycurgus, 
whose invention of "iron money” was in¬ 
tended to substitute a token currency for the 
ordinary, but pernicious, system used in other 
states. The second is the following definition 
of Ionia: 

“ Ionia was a Greek democratic republic, com¬ 
prising, among its other possessions, the cities 
of Miletus, Myus, Priene, Ephesus, &c., situated 
on the islands of the same names." 

But, after all, Mr. Del Mar is comparatively 
lucid when he treats of Hellenic times. He 
has never heard the much-vexed word 
“ stater,” or realised that there were several 
standards, Attio, iEginetan, and so forth, in 
Greece, so he avoids many a pitfall into 
which a deeper enquiry must have led him. 
But when he comes to Borne our author 
undertakes to explain elaborately the genesis 
of the monetary standards of Italy, and here 
he is at his wildest. “ Dinara is a name long 
used in India for a coin. From India it made 
its way to Persia and Arabia as the dinar, 
and to Borne as the denarius .” Such is our 
first introduction to the subject of Boman 
numismatics, and from it the rest may be not 
unfairly guaged. Bomulus, “leader of the 
Alba Longa, a powerful tribe of aborigines,” 
conquered the Tuscan town of Pallantium, 
and took over the Etruscan system of money, 
consisting, "as eminent numismatists have 
opined,” of wooden tallies, clay tablets, and 
stamped discs of leather. This system was 
broken down by the extensive coining of 
counterfeits by the subject Etruscan popula¬ 
tion in the reign of Numa, and after a period 
of commercial anarchy credit was restored by 
Servius Tullius, who coined the large bronze 


I pieces with the head of Janus and the prow, 
which are to this day not uncommon. This 
short account of Mr. Del Mar’s two first 
Boman chapters will be enough to show any 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with 
ancient numismatics that our author is not 
only fifty years behind the level of modern 
research, but that he increases his darkness 
by clouds of his own raising. This being so, 
we were somewhat startled to find Mr. Del 
Mar suddenly looking down from the height 
of his superior knowledge to censure the 
numismatic writers of the present generation 
for their limited views and ignorance of their 
own subject-matter. They should remember 
that they are not merely “ collectors of toys,” 
but hold the key to the history of civilisation. 

“ This higher function has not yet been so 
fully recognised by them as the interests of his¬ 
torical research and progress seem to demand. 
They have stuck too closely to Budelius and 
the narrow views of a school whose foundation 
was laid in the gross materialism of the Dark 
Ages.” 

This may be so; but we venture to say that 
if Mr. Del Mar had deigned to read any five 
paragraphs of Mommsen’s Romische Munztcesen, 
or any one of the scores of articles on Greek 
coins which have appeared in the Numismatic 
Chronicle since 1865, he would have found in 
them more solid information than is contained 
in the whole of the 350 pages of his book. 

We have no space to go further into the 
errors of this extraordinary volume. The 
annexed samples of chapters, which we cannot 
dissect at length, must suffice to show their 
general character. 

" Before the advent of the Portuguese to India 
neither gold nor silver was in common use in 
any part of that vast country as money, if we 
except the two centuries of the rule of the 
Greco-Bactrian kings.” “ In the second 
oentury b.o. the Roman republican denarius 
circulated at several times its metal value.” 
“ As the emission of copper sesterces went on 
in the reign of Augustus, it was inevitable that 
gold and silver money would rise to a premium 
and disappear from circulation, and this is what 
really happened. By the reign of Tiberius it is 
probable that neither gold nor silver were in 
use except for foreign commerce and the pay of 
the army.” “The name or effigy of Caligula 
did not appear on his copper coinage.” “The 
great panic of 1797 in London and the run on 
the Bank of England were due to the drain of 
gold to India.” 

As far as we can trace any purpose in this' 
book, it is intended to strengthen the hands' 
of the party in the United States who cling to 
a paper currency. But the travesty of history 
which forms its argument is so barefaced that 
we cannot imagine that it would deceive even 
the most ignorant of readers. C. Omah. 


THE TERRA-COTTAS OF NAUKRATI8. 
f First Notice.) 

Thb first chapter in the history of Mr. Petrie’s 
discovery ends with the close of the Naukratis 
exhibition at Oxford Mansion. All this 
treasure-trove, which for so many centuries has 
lain embedded in the rubbish mounds of 
Nebeireh; all these inscribed libation-vases 
and fragments of painted wares, so well de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Ernest Gardner in a recent number 
of the Academy ; all these bronzes, implements, 
trinkets, amulets, and Graeco-Egyptian gods; 
all these shattered relics of temples and public 
edifices, long since destroyed for building 
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material, or burned for lime, will now be dis¬ 
tributed among various museums, and, scattered 
far and wide, will carry on the tradition of 
Naukratis to future generations. Never again 
will they be gathered together within the walls 
of one room. Never again will it be possible to 
compare them one with another, except in 
photographs or engravings. While, therefore, 
the collection as a whom is yet fresh in the 
publio memory, it may be well to take some 
note of the small miscellaneous objects, chiefly 
in terra-cotta, which nearly covered one large 
table, and which—notwithstanding their pro¬ 
fusion, their attractiveness, and their nigh 
archaeological interest—have hitherto received 
but slight mention. 

These objects may be roughly classed as 
follows: (1.) Statuettes, fragments of statuettes, 
and small basrelief subjects, in terra-cotta, 
alabaster, marble, and limestone. (2.) Vases 
in the form of statuettes (terra-cotta). (3.) 
Detached heads, masks, heads of animals and 
grotesques (terra-cotta). (4.) Moulds, cake- 
stamps, toys, lamps, models, &c. (terra-cotta). 

Beginning with those found at the lowest 
level, and ending with those nearest the surface, 
the above antiquities were exhibited in strict 
order of stratification—stratification, according 
to the well-defined periods of the Naukratian 
mounds, representing not only historical 
sequence, but even, within certain limits, 
chronological position. Following this order, 
I will now endeavour very briefly to indicate 
some of the most noteworthy among these 
minor objects. 

Archaic Art. —The earliest examples from 
Naukratis belong to the rudest stage of plastic 
effort; vide, a terra-cotta head with tapering 
neck, designed apparently to drop into a hole 
on the shoulders of a statuette. Neither ears, 
mouth, hair, nor headdress are indicated ; some 
rough resemblance to a human face having 
been obtained by scooping out the clay, so 
leaving the brow and nose prominent. {Cf. an 
archaic Cypriote terra-cotta from Laraaca, 
figured by Heuzey, showing a precisely similar 
face produced by the same means. See Let 
Figurines de Terre Cuite du Musee du Louvre, fig. 
1, pL 9.) 

Torso of a small female figure pressing both 
hands to her breasts (terra-cotta). This may 
possibly be a local reproduction of the popular 
Babylonian Venus, of which Cypriote versions 
have been found in large numbers, and which 
is especially dwelt upon by M. Heuzey as an 
instance of what he designates as “Vaction en 
retour de l’archaisme Ghee” {cf. Figurines de 
Terre Cuite, pis. 2, 9, and 19). See also an 
ivory statuette of Phoenician work in the 
Louvre, engraved after a drawing by St. Elme 
Gautier in MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s Histoire 
de VArt dans I'Antiguiti, vol. iii., p. 409). The 
traditional attitude is of course the same, but 
the details of this Phoenician example—as the 
modelling of the long straight fingers and 
turned-back thumbs —curiously resemble those 
of the Naukratis fragment. Of the actual 
introduction of this type into the Naukratian 
colony we have, curiously enough, a record in 
Athenaeus, who tells of a certain Greek trader 
of Naukratis named Herostratus who, in the 
course of one of his voyages, touched at the 
island of Cyprus, made a pilgrimage to Paphos, 
and thence brought home with him a small 
image of the Paphian Aphrodite, about as high 
as a man’s hand. Thu Paphian Aphrodite, 
which was none other than the Cyprian version 
of the Phoenician, Babylonian, and Chaldaean 
Venus aforesaid, he dedicated as a miracle- 
working image in the temple of Aphrodite at 
Naukratis. Athenaeus ascribes the voyage of 
Herostratus to a period corresponding with 
688 to 685 B.c. (t.e., the XXIIIrd Olympiad); 
but this date, as M. Heuzy points out, is earlier 
than the foundation of Naukratis, and is pro¬ 


bably a derioal error for the LIlIrd Olympiad 
(568-565 b.c.), which would coincide with the 
reign of Psammetichus I., and accord with the 
epigraphio testimony of the inscribed libation 
vessels discovered by Mr. Petrie. 

A female head—limestone; upper part of 
a male statuette—alabaster. These two ex¬ 
amples, together with three or four small 
alabaster heads of the same type, are so 
distinctly Cypriote in style and execution 
that they must be regarded, I think, as im¬ 
portations. The female head measures about 
two and a half inches from chin to crown. 
The modelling is large, the expression serene 
and noble; the corners of the eyes and mouth 
being very slightly inclined upwards, and the 
hair conventionally represented as parted down 
the middle of the head and bound by a fillet. 
This is a fine example of the best archaic 
period in Cypriote art. The male figure is of 
delicate executiou, and originally measured 
about nine inches in height. The features are 
regular, placid, and of a soft, semi-Semitic 
cast. The face is beardless. The head is 
oovered by a small round helmet, very slightly 
conical in form, with a knob on the top ana two 
small volute-shaped (or possibly asp-shaped) 
ornaments just above the ears. The hair falls 
behind in a long square mass of rigid curls, to 
a little above the point of the shoulder-blade; 
the arms are straight to the sides, and are 
each encircled by an armlet fashioned like a 
snake. This elegant little fragment betrays 
both EgyptianandGreek influences. The attitude 
is evidently that of the so-called “hieratic’’pose; 
the long straight curls arelonian; and the helmet, 
modified from the more ancient Cypriote shape, 
is not unlike the casques of the Sardinian 
mercenaries as depicted in the basreliefs of 
Medinet-Haboo and the frescoes of Aboo- 
Simbel. 

Beardless head wearing the Egyptian 
“klaft” (terra-cotta). Though a rough and 
feeble piece of modelling, this little head is of 
interest, not only because it represents the 
national headdress of the Egyptians among 
whom the Greek settlers lived and traded, but 
because it most closely and curiously resembles 
a small terra-cotta head of about the same size 
and oolour discovered at Tyre by M. Henan, 
and figured on pL 6 of Heuzey’s Figurines de 
Terre Cuite. In both examples—namely, that 
of Naukratis and that of Tyre—the features 
are soft, Asiatic, and insignificant, and the 
“ klaft” cumbrous and ill- defined. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLE 
OF MAN. 

At the request of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins paid a visit to the Isle 
of Man during the past summer, and has 
drawn up the following report upon the anti¬ 
quities still remaining in the island and the best 
means of preserving them. A bill has already 
been drafted for accomplishing some of the 
objects referred to; and it is hoped that the 
others will likewise bo attained through the 
co-operation of private persons : 

“The ancient kingdom of Mann has long been 
known to contain large and varied series of remains 
which are worthy of being preserved and recorded, 
not merely for the sake of their great local 
interest, but on account also of the fight which 
they throw on early Christian art, and on the 
complicated and little known relation of the North¬ 
men to the Celtic population of the British Isles. 
This may, in my opinion, be done at a very small 
expense, and to the great and lasting advantage of 
the Manx people, and of the students of the ancient 
history of North-Western Europe. 

“ The principal objects to be aimed at are—(a) 
the existing remains; (4) the record of those which 
now exist, and of those which either have dis¬ 


appeared, or are now disappearing, by the action 
of the weather, by the progress of cultivation, and 
by wanton mischief; (r) and lastly, the record of 
the old Manx place-names. 

“ The runic crosses which are exposed to the 
weather are more or less rapidly being destroyed, 
and should, as far as can be, be removed from un¬ 
suitable places into the parish churches, and 
pieced together where it is necessary. If some 
steps be not taken to protect them from the action 
of the weather, and from wanton mischief, an 
important portion of the materials for working out 
the ancient history of the Isle of Mann will be 
destroyed; one at Jurby, for example, has been 
converted into a gatepost, and one at Braddan is 
used as a stile, otters have been carried out of the 
island by visitors, otters have been used as build¬ 
ing materials in the modern churches. One dis¬ 
appeared as late as the building of Bride Church, 
within the last ten or twelve years. They should 
not be removed from the parish churches, church 
yards, and village greens, into one central museum, 
because they form u part of the history of each 
parish. Those which are in private hands and 
cannot be restored to their proper churches, should 
be collected together in a museum, and preserved 
in the island. It may be noted that these crosses 
throw a flood of light on the early Christianity in 
the island, and form part of a group of monu¬ 
ments widely scattered over north-western Europe. 

“ There is a large and important group of 
remains in the island, which in the main stand 
apart from written history, but which reveal the 
unwritten history of the island in very remote 
times. They consist of habitations, camps, places 
of assembly, and tombs. They lie scattered over 
the surface of the country, generally in relation to 
the streams and the coast, and in no relation to the 
existing roads. They are for the most part un¬ 
recorded, and, in some cases, incorrectly repre¬ 
sented in the ordnance maps. Hitherto they have 
been protected by the current superstitions; but 
these are rapidly vanishing away, leaving them 
without protection. They are at present being 
destroyed needlessly, and in some cases merely for 
the sake of destroying them. The allignments, 
for instance, in the wood behind the new church at 
Braddan, have recently been injured by some of 
the upright stones having been thrown down, and 
thus an interesting national Manx monument has 
been seriously damaged. 

“Some of the prehistoric and non-historic re¬ 
mains in the island should be carefully preserved 
from destruction; such, for example, as the 
Braddan allignments. This might be done in the 
island, as it has already been done in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, by the selection of the most 
important of them by a competent authority, and 
by their periodic inspection under some such Act 
of the Manx Legislature as ‘ The Ancient Monu¬ 
ments’ Act” of 1882. The island in which the 
prehistoric remains are more numerous than in any 
other equal area of the British Isles is the only 
portion left unprotected. 

“It is very desirable that no time be lost in 
accurately recording everything that can be 
gathered concerning the antiquities of the island, 
and more especially those which have hitherto 
escaped notice, and which are rapidly being swept 
away; such, for example, as: Hut circles and 
other habitations; ancient camps and ramparts; 
stone circles, standing stones; burial places, 
tumuli, cairns, cists. 

“ The more prominent antiquities, such as the 
Ecclesiastic buildings and the runic crossses, should 
also be looked to, although the need for a record in 
their case is not so pressing. Isolated finds, too, 
of implements and weapons should also be noted 
and collected in a museum. 

“ The localities of all these things should be 
accurately marked on the twenty-five inch ordnance 
map. As an illustration of the kind of work which 
may be done, the result of a survey of one of the 
slopes of Snaefell is appended to this memorandum. 
None of the remains there represented are to be 
found on the twenty-five inch ordnance maps. A 
survey of this kind carried out throughout the 
island would show the ancient centres of popula¬ 
tion, and reveal a good deal of what may be termed 
the prehistoric history of the Manx people. Such a 
survey might bo carried out by the voluntary 
effort of those competent to undertake it, at the 
trifling cost of the maps, and of the small Bums of 
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money paid to shepherds, &c., for discovering 
localities and collecting information generally. 
The maps should be deposited in the Government 
office, or in the museum. 

“ The record of the old Manx names for fields, 
bits of fields, rivers, &c., which has been begun by 
the Isle of Man Natural History and Anti¬ 
quarian Society, should be carried on without 
delay, because the memory of these things is fast 
dying away. With the death of every old Manx 
inhabitant some local knowledge of the island is 
lost to the world. The ordnance maps give no 
information as to the names, although the old 
fields are both numbered and marked. To obtain 
this information the twenty-five inch maps should 
be distributed throughout the island, and the 
information collected in each parish by voluntary 
effort. The resultant maps should be placed 
among the Government records, and would be 
valuable not only from the historical, but also from 
the legal, point of view. The cost of doing this 
would be little more than the cost of the maps. 

“ In close connection with the place-names is 
the folklore, which is rapidly disappearing. It is 
well worthy of being collected, before it disappears 
as completely as it has disappeared from Wales. 

“ The publication of the record of the pre¬ 
historic and non-historic antiquities (which need 
not be very costly) would be very creditable to the 
Manx Government, which by so doing would be the 
first in Europe to follow the admirable example of 
the United States. The Manx Society, which has 
already done so much for Manx history, and the 
contributors to The Manx Xatc Book, a young and 
valuable publication, will doubtless carry on their 
work on the historic antiquities and the documents. 
If this scheme be carried out, the whole of the 
history of an island, which is of singular and 
fascinating interest, will be covered from the 
earliest times, and the Manx people will have in 
their hands a more complete record of their own 
country than that of any other country in Europe. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

TaE forthcoming winter exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery will consist of a collection of 
the works of Sir J. E. Millais. The total 
number of pictures exhibited will be about HO; 
and they have all been selected by the painter 
himself. The exhibition will probably be 
opened at evening, illuminated by the electric 
light. 

Boussod, Valadon, & Co., the successors of 
Goupil, intend to hold an exhibition, in the 
gallery in New Bond Street, of the works of 
Sir. Carl Haag, of the Boyal Water-colour 
Society, to be opened in November. The 
Queen has promised to lend seven large pic¬ 
tures—four from Osborne and three from 
Buckingham Palace; and it is hoped that the 
Prince of Wales will lend his also. As there 
are many pictures by Mr. Haag of whose 
whereabouts the painter is himself ignorant, 
any information on the subject will be wel¬ 
comed by Mr. D. C. Thomson, who is forming 
the collection. 

The eighth annual exhibition of the Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-colours will be 
opened in Glasgow on Saturday next, October 
24. For the first time the exhibition will not 
be confined to members and associates, but will 
be free to all painters in water-oolonr; and the 
whole of the galleries of the Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts have been taken for the pur¬ 
pose. 

The German newspapers report considerable 
discoveries of Boman remains at Eining, in 
Lower Bavaria. The masonry of several 
buildings is partially preserved, and there have 
been finds of arms (including a pilutn), rings 
and gems, surgical instruments, and the like. 
The coins (many rare ones) form a perfect series 
from Nero to Valentinian II. The local museum 
bids fair to become as good as those at Main* or 
Bonn or Regensburg. 


The interesting extracts from the Memoirs 
of Tourgueneff, which, under the title of 
“ Assez,” have been appearing for some time in 
L’Art, will be brought to a dose in the next 
number. An etching by W. Rohr, after a 
picture of “ Cardplayers,” by Adrian Brauwer, 
at Munich, appears in the current number, 
which, besides the continuation of Oscar 
Berggruen’s study of the work of Rubens in 
Austria, contains a paper on the Fomarina, by 
L6on Hugounet, and another on Cauvet, a 
decorative artist of the eighteenth oentury. 

In the Gazette dee Beaux Arte M. [Eugene 
Muntz concludes his articles on the early sketches 
of Raphael, summing up strongly in favour of 
attributing to him the drawings in the Venice 
Sketch-book, and also the sketches for Pintur- 
ricchio’s frescoes in the library of the Cathedral 
at Siena. The Due de Rivoli contributes a first 
paper on the rare edition of “ Meditations on 
the Passion,” based on the work of St. Bona- 
ventura, which was published at Venice by 
Matheo da Parma and Bernardino Bonali about 
1491. Good facsimiles of the fine woodcuts are 
given, as well as others from other books of the 
same period which seem to be the work of the 
same artist. Another of the “ amateurs,” 
Mdme. de Chamillart, is the subject of a paper 
by M. E. Quentin-Bauchart; M. Eugine 
Dutuit’s grand catalogue of Rembrandt, of 
another by M. Louis Gonze; and other articles 
on the Albert Goupil collection (L’Art Oriental), 
the Nuremberg Exhibition, the Antwerp Exhib¬ 
ition, Tacca’s bust of John of Bologna at the 
Louvre, and the facsimiles of the drawings of 
Albrecht Durer at the museum at Berlin, are 
contributed by MM. Henri Lavoix, Alfred 
Darcel, Louis Gonze, Louis Courajod, and 
Charles Ephrussi respectively. 

We have received a paper by Mr, Henri 
Hymans, the well-known Belgian art-critic, re¬ 
printed f rom the BuZMi» of the Acade mie d’Arche- 
ologie de Belgique, in which he claims Jacques 
Blondeau, the engraver of the seventeenth 
century, as a native of Antwerp. Blondeau 
was not a great engraver, and his subjects are 
not of much interest, consisting principally of 
portraits of Italian cardinals, and pictures by 
Pietro da Cortona, C. Ferri, and other inferior 
artists, but it is just that such honour as is due 
to the country of his birth should be rightly 
placed. Moreover, the paper is interesting as 
showing how easily the nationality of an artist 
who expatriates himself may be forgotten. All 
the biographies give his birthplaoe as Langres 
in France, notwithstanding that he describes 
himself as Antverpianue on some of his engrav¬ 
ings. Blondeau seems to have passed the greater 
part of his life in Italy, ana his prints were 
published at Rome and Florence. 

Erratum. —In Mr. Nicholson’s letter on a 
“ Greek Inscription from Egypt,” in the 
Academy of last week, for praefectus praetoriz,” 
read “praefectus praetorio.” 


MUSIC. 

MR. PRATTS CONCERT AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The first of the usual series of Crystal Palace 
concerts commences only to-day; but last 
Saturday there was a “ special grand ” concert 
of compositions by the American composer, 
Mr. 8. G. Pratt—an overture, a symphony, 
selections from an opera, and an elegy. Here 
was novelty in abundance; but as there was no 
standard classical work in the programme to 
compensate anyone venturing from London to 
Sydenham on a cold damp day in case the 
American music should prove unpalatable, 
there was only a small audienoe. We do not 
believe that novelties frighten away the public, 


if by experience or by report something good 
may be expected; a new symphony by Brahms, 
or the production of some newly-discovered 
work by Schubert or Berlioz, would assuredly 
fill the Sydenham concert hall. 

The programme commenced with a Center* 
nial Anniversary Overture ; but, in spite of; 11 
solid strains of the Old Hundredth Psalm,1 1 1 
Alpha and Omega of the piece, and its audibl • 
and inaudible combinations with a martia. 
theme, this produced but little effect. It was 
written for a special occasion, when the inten¬ 
tions of the composer to typify the religious 
qualities and martial spirit of the late General 
Grant were possibly better understood and 
appreciated. 

After this came Mr. Pratt’s second symphony 
in A (op. 33), bearing the strange superscrip¬ 
tion “ The Prodigal Son.” The first movement 
represents the younger son journeying into a 
far country and wasting his substance with 
riotous living. The description of the youth 
given in the programme-book might be applied 
to the composer himself. “He starts out in 
life,” says the analyst, “ full of independence, 
self-confidence, and audacity.” That is exactly 
what Mr. Pratt does: he has musical sub¬ 
stance, but wastes it with riotous writing. He 
lacks training: he is full of ideas—sometimes 
very good ones—yet cannot expound them 
clearly or develop them logically. It is, indeed, 
a pity to see so much natural ability thrown, as it 
were, away; but Mr. Pratt is young, and, though 
lost at present in the luxuriance of his imagina¬ 
tion, may yet be found. In the adagio, the 
best written movement of the symphony, the 
second theme is really charming. Here the 
programme is to a certain extent better capable 
of musical treatment than that of the preceding 
allegro. The youth, “ ruminating in misery and 
shivering in rags,” dreams of home and his 
mother’s voice. In the finale we have the return of 
the prodigal. It contains elaborate workmanship, 
which testifies to the industry of the composer; 
but the effect produced is by no means in pro¬ 
portion to the labour bestowed. As with the 
music, so is it with the orchestration. There is 
no method; there is plenty of colouring, but the 
colours are not well mixed. The symphony 
was conducted by Mr. Manns, and the perform¬ 
ance showed how carefully and patiently he 
must have rehearsed with the band, for the 
score is full of fidgety and uncomfortable 
passages for the performers. The selections 
from the lyric opera “ Zenobia ” were given 
under the composer’s direction. The vocalists 
were Miss Griswold, Miss Lena Little, and 
Messrs. Grove and Orlando Harley. A Miss 
Hastreiter made her dibut at this concert. 
She has studied in Italy, and is, we believe, on 
her way to America. She has a fine voice, 
powerful in tone and pleasing in quality. She 
sang a showy song from Gomez’ “ IlGuarany,” 
and well deserved the enthusiastic reoeption 
awarded to her. Later in the programme she 
was announced to sing a song of Mr. Pratt's, 
entitled “ Auf Wiedersehen.” 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

The executive council of the Inventions Exhibi¬ 
tion have at last sanctioned the preparation of 
a catalogue of the musical loan collection, in 
case a sufficient number of subscribers at the 
price of one guinea per copy be obtained. The 
catalogue will be illustrated, and promises to 
be more worthy of this unique collection than 
the meagre list of objects previously published. 
Dr. Stainer is to be the editor; and introduc¬ 
tions to the different subjects will be written 
by Mr. A. J. Hipkins, Dr. Stone, and other 
specialists. 
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far qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times. 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching. 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price «d„ with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Estays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHT'S on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 
“We earnestly commend it, especially to young 
readers, and trust it may have the large circulation it 
deserves. The life of this good man and noble patriot 
is stimulating and instructive, and his essays worthy of 
earnest consideration .”—Nonconformitt and Independent. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
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IN HIS OWN HAND. 

3 vols. 

By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, 

Author of “ God'a Provideuoe House,” ” The Manchester Man," 

“ Forbidden to Marry," Ac. 

SECOND EDITION OF 

IN a GRASS COUNTRY: a Story 

of Love and 8port 3 vola. By Mr*. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of 

” Deceivers Ever," “A North Country Maid" " A Dead Past.” Ac. 

“ There is a grd deal of vigour iu this novel, both of plot and of character 
portraiture."— Academy. 

“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron ia one of tbe best atory-tellera of the day. The 
tone of her books is invariably wholesome, and her pages are ao full of life 
and movement that not one of them is willingly missed. She baa ihe rate 
faculty of making her reader* rejoice or mourn, as the ooeaalon demands, 
with the fictitious Jov* and woes of her persouagaa. This ia eminently the 

ease in her new novel of love and sport.-Tbe picture of the far-away 

nook on the Devonshire coast, which heads the first chapter of her book, ia 

a specimen oftbe author’s delicate touch in word-painting.Eve Latimer 

is a charming creation of the novelist's fancy. Iler brightness, which hae 
known no cloud uutU love for ‘ Dick ’ Gaskell steals into her heart, and the 
busy, rattling life she leads in the midst of her liege subjects, form a sunny 
picture that it specially taking. Graphic, humorous, and pathetic by turns, 
Mr*. Cameron baa tola tbe Ulo of ’little Tom’s* death in ao touching a 
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in the waspish repartees of Miss Diffen, which strike her friend*’ week 
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triumphant handling of strong or dolloate situation, aud unfailing felicity 
of literary woikraanahlp.’ Academy. 
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LITERATURE. 

Milton and Vondel: a Curiosity of Literature. 

By George Edmondson. (Triibner.) 

This curious and learned little volume is an 
amusing example of a kind of critical litera¬ 
ture which is likely to become more common 
as the study of the past becomes more and 
more minutely subdivided. A person of 
scholarly mind, trained perhaps in other 
sciences than that of aesthetics, becomes by 
some accident acutely interested in a single 
point of literature, one shining nodule broken 
off the rocky side of some great poet’s 
personality. He broods on this, he applies 
his glass to it and magnifies it, he puts it in 
his crucible and melts it, and at last he pro¬ 
duces a monograph in which it is treated as 
he has seen it under the microscope, exag¬ 
gerated and foreshortened, with all its 
commonplaces described as novel phenomena, 
and all its generic conditions neatly recorded 
as if they were specific. What are we to do 
with such a study, so conscientious, so 
thorough, so ingeniously supported, and yet 
so fallacious from its want of proportion and 
relation? I confess, for my own part, that 
this excess of eager ambition outvaults itself, 
and that I, who have hitherto so specially 
maintained that Milton was cognizant of the 
Lucifer of Vondel, lay down Mr. Edmondson’s 
book with a doubt whether Milton ever heard 
of Vondel at all. 

Mr. Edmundson proves too much. He has 
got astride of his hobby-horse, and he spurs 
and lashes it till it gets wings and carries him 
into Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. He is completely 
possessed and bewitched by Vondel, and Mil- 
ton sinks to a mere plagiary of the universal 
Dutchman. Mr. Edmundson, as is the habit 
of this kind of critic, isolates his two figures 
from their age and from the rest of literary 
history. Facing one another like statues in 
the desert, the two poets stand there for him 
alone in the desolate seventeenth century; 
and all in Milton that is in any degree like 
Vondel must thereupon have been copied 
from Vondel. He carries this so far, that 
even what is non hobby-horsieal per se, as 
Sterne would say, is treated hobby-horsically 
by this critic in the intensity of his convic¬ 
tion ; and all the finest arts of casuistry are 
summoned to support the argument. This 
enthusiasm is contagious, is bewildering; but 
is it founded upon fact ? 

Mr. Edmundson is very severe on all who 
have preceded him in this examination. He 
cannot away with Mr. Masson, who rejects 
Vondel altogether; but he is even more 
indignant with the late Mr. Mark Fattison 
and with myself for acknowledging him in 
a lukewarm fashion. It may be well, perhaps, 
to recall to the reader what has been done up 
to the present time. Ho examination of the 


claims vaguely put forth for Vondel’s influ¬ 
ence on Milton was made until I took it in 
hand some nine years ago. I printed an 
essay—not “ based on second-hand and un¬ 
sifted evidence,” if Mr. Edmundson will for¬ 
give me for saying so—but which he is 
more just in describing as ‘‘a good instance 
in point” (it remains, by the way, 
until now the only instance in English) 
of the very mode of considering the relation 
of Vondel to Milton which Mr. Edmundson 
contemptuously repudiates. Literary con¬ 
troversy nowadays is carried on, as a rule, 
so good-humouredly that I was at a loss, at 
first, to understand why I, and poor Mr. Mark 
Pattison for agreeing with me, were treated 
with so much petulance. As I read on I 
understood: my offence is that I have been 
riding the same hobby-horse as Mr. Edmuud- 
son, but in a much more humdrum style, and 
with another kind of saddle. All that I con¬ 
tested in my modest essay on the subject was 
that the Dutch poem of Lucifer in its general 
style and treatment was too much like some 
parts of Paradise Lost for the resemblance to 
be quite accidental; and I went into the 
matter tentatively, translating certain passages 
of Vondel’s poem as I went along, but anxious 
to keep on the sane and safe side, and par¬ 
ticularly solicitous not by any reduction of 
Vondel to our now familiar Miltonic verse or 
diction to suggest a likeness where it did 
not exist. This fidelity to my Dutch original 
is just what Mr. Edmundson objects to. He 
should be sorry, he admits, to say that my 
versions travesty Vondel; but he calls them 
burlesques, which is much the same thing. 
In making this criticism, he shows me his 
hand, and gives me an opportunity of saying 
a few words on the general question at issue. 

The originality of Milton in his two reli¬ 
gious epics consists to the highest degree in an 
originality of style. England, which has pro¬ 
duced so many splendid poets, has given birth 
to none so supreme as Milton in the workman¬ 
ship and artifice of poetic style—none who, 
out of the material of language, has raised for 
himself so majestic and various a building, so 
harmonious in all its parts, so peculiar to its 
inventor in the order of its architecture. A 
poet may be almost in the very highest rank, 
and yet prefer to live, like a soldier-crab, in 
the house of someone else, or, like a caddis- 
worm, in a home built up of fragments. 
Vergil did the first of these, and Keats the 
second. But Milton’s palace is not only 
totally unlike any that preceded it, it has 
been found impossible ever since to live as he 
lived in any English house that is not like 
his. The originality of Milton’s style, then, 
being granted as us main peculiarity, the 
conventional character of much of the material 
he worked into it must none the less be ad¬ 
mitted. His epics were compendiums of 
what had been said and thought before him, 
certain images and fancies having become a 
kind of canon with the religious world, and 
most of all with the Protestant world. 
Various commonplaces, in illustration of 
Scripture, had by the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century beebme general to devout 
minds, commonplaces in which something of 
the sensuous colour of the Renaissance was 
fused into the uninspired side of Biblical 
belief. The early Flemish and Tuscan artists 
had so often painted the archangels with 


Tyrian mail and azure wingp, had so often 
spangled the train of cherubim with rainbows 
and starry eyes, that all this rich and florid 
imagery hung, to the popular mind, like a 
familiar embroidery round the bare history of 
Scripture. All this was common property, 
and not individual to any one religious poet, 
to Du Bartas or Giles Fletcher, to Vondel 
or Quarles. Milton came at last, and gathered 
it all up into his stately compendium of Pro¬ 
testant imagination. 

This being admitted, it must be seen to be 
particularly desirable for anyone who comes 
forward with a claim on Milton for images 
and ideas from any single predecessor to show 
that what he charges Milton with stealing 
could not have been brought to him legiti¬ 
mately from elsewhere. When the comparison 
is made with an earlier English poet there 
can be no chance of deception, if we know 
enough of English poetry to distinguish 
between common property and an individual 
possession. But when the claimant is a 
writer using a foreign and unfamiliar tongue, 
it is particularly important, so it seems to me, 
to make the translation repeat the effect and 
style of the original. This was what I held 
up before myself in attempting to give English 
readers passages of Vondel to compare with pas¬ 
sages of Milton. I reflected that Vondel wrote 
in rhymed alexandrines, in a style of great 
volubility and irregularity, now gorgeous, 
now homely, dragging the language of common 
life into his etherial disquisitions, and, in 
fact, writing very much as one of the rococo 
religious poets who preceded Milton in Eng¬ 
land would have written if they had possessed 
Vondel’s force and volume. In attempting 
to translate him, for purposes of comparison, 

I felt obliged to retain his form and, as well 
as I could, his manner. 

Mr. Edmundson has not thought it neces¬ 
sary to do this, and he has stripped Vondel of 
two main characteristics of his form—the 
rhymes and the long six-foot line. To make 
his parallelisms as parallel as he could he has 
translated them into blank, verse, as Miltonio 
as possible, and into language that resembles 
that of Paradise Lost as closely as a 
general adherence to the meaning will admit. 
In order to show how fallacious is the evidence 
prepared upon this system, it is necessary to 
give at least one example. That I may not 
be unjust to Mr. Edmundson, I will not 
choose for my purpose any of the comparative 
selections which he gives tentatively, but will 
argue with him on grounds the most favour¬ 
able to himself, that is to say, on a passage 
which he himself emphasises as containing 
proof positive of Vondel’s influence on 
Milton. He gives the passage from Vondel 
thus: 

“ The lake where Lucifer lay weltering, 

8 auk to his neck, gapes wide with yawning 

mouth 

Set open. Here a host might freely pass 

With horse and chariots in loose array. 

O’er stony ground at first, and then through 

brake.” 

He says that the language of this passage 
gives us “ almost conclusive proof that Milton 
must have borrowed it directly” in the 
citation from Paradise Lost which I am 
about to give. “ It is impossible,” says Mr. 
Edmundson, “ that such striking coincidences 
could be the result of chance, or even of un- 
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oonfloious reminiscence.” Here are Milton’s 
words: 

“ The gatea wide open stood, 

That, with extended wings, a bannered host, 

Under spread ensigns marching, might pass 
through, 

With horse and chariots ranked in loose array; 

So wide they stood and like a furnace-mouth.” 

These be parallelisms with a vengeance; and 
the English reader, without referring to the 
Hutch, will be forced to agree with Mr. 
Edmundson that it is almost incredible that 
such identity of language can be accidental. 
But I glance to the Hutch original, in the 
Joann** Boetgesant , and 1 find, in the first 
place, that the breathless Yondel is in one of 
his most careless and most prosaic moods. 
Secondly, I find that what he says, besides 
being said with more Miltonic dignity by Mr. 
Edmundson, is said quite otherwise. The 
four lines of the Hutch run thus: 

"The pool, where Lucifer up to his neck lay 
smothered, 

Gapes wide, and yawns its mouth wide open to 
the ears; 

One drives in easily, with horses and a coach, 

First over flinty stones, then through a hedged 
approach.” 

This (save that instead of “ ears ” I ought to 
have found some rhyme to “smothered”) 
gives not only the exact and limited meaning, 
even to the careless repetition of the word 
“ wide ” in the second line, but also, I think, 
the impression which the verses would give 
to a Hutch ear. Let us see what Mr. 
Edmundson has done. He has introduced the 
words “ here a host might freely pass,” which 
have no equivalent whatever in Vondel’s 
poem. He has mistranslated the prosaic 
words paarden en karos, which merely mean 
"a coach and pair,” as “ horse and chariots"; 
and ruimschoots, which is nothing in the world 
but "easily,” “allowing plenty of room,” 
by the phrase “in loose array”—borrowed 
directly from the English poem which he is 
presently asking us to suppose had borrowed 
this same phrase from the Butch. "Where is 
the parallelism gone to when we have to 
deduct from it the form, the statement and 
the simile as well ? Milton’s sublime idea of 
the vast portals of hell, which would receive 
a marching army without impeding its loose 
array, is stolen, forsooth, from the notion of 
an entrance which would positively admit a 
coach and pair of horses! This is to ride a 
hobby-horse to one’s own destruction. 

The reader will have observed that the 
passage spoken of above is extracted from 
vondel’s epic of Joannes Boetgesant, which was 
not written until 1662. Mr. Edmundson has 
soon dismissed the Lucifer, and expends the 
rest of his ingenuity in trying to prove that 
not the drama only, which was published 
in 1654, but the epic also, were laid 
under contribution by Milton. Prom this 
he passes to prove that the English poet 
borrowed not less copiously from Vondel’s 
didactic poem, the Bespiegelingen van Ood 
m Godsdtenst, published in 1661, from the 
tragedy of Adam in Ballingschap in 1664, 
and from the Samton of 1660. Of the curious 
similarity of Vondel and Milton in habit of 
mind a great deal may be justly said, and 
much credit is due to Mr. Edmundson for the 
pains he has taken in showing it; but to seek 
to persuade us that Milton, as late as 1664, 
in liis helpless blind condition, could still be 


borrowing from obscure Hutch poetry passages j 
to insert in the Paradise Lost, which he had 
already completed—this is preposterous in¬ 
deed. Some few of my readers may possibly 
recollect that in lecturing on Paradis* Lost 
from my Clark chair last spring I gave an 
analysis of, and some translations from, Adam 
in Ballingschap, not for a moment pretending 
that they were reproduced by Milton, or 
known to him, but to prove how closely allied 
the genius of Milton was to the lower, but 
still very fertile, original and splendid genius 
of Vondel. It is useless to dispute whether 
it is, or iB not, possible to conceive that 
Milton in 1664 could be in a position to copy 
newly published writings by Vondel. I am 
personally convinced that he was not. Most 
of the parallelisms which Mr. Edmundson 
points out, when stripped of the Miltonic 
language of his blank verse, are nothing 
but what may bo found in other religious 
poets of that age. For instance, the florid de¬ 
scription which he quotes on p. 97 is equalled, 
down to the very sky-coloured plumes and 
golden garments, by a passage in Sylvester’s 
Bethulia’s Rescue. His remarks on the Sam¬ 
son show that Mr. Edmundson has never 
examined Quarles’s History of Samson, 1631. 
Would it not be interesting for him to consider 
whether Vondel did not really steal from 
Quarles and Sylvester ? 

There is one little omission in Mr. Ed¬ 
mundson’s book. Among all the works of 
Vondel which Milton obviously copied in 
writing Paradise Lost, there is one which has 
not attracted the attention of his latest critic. 
Why has Mr. Edmundson not brought forward 
some of those striking passages in the tragedy 
of Noah which Milton must have had in mind 
in writing—or rather, as we now ought to say, 
in compiling—his epic? Mr. Edmundson, 
whose knowledge of his author is manifestly 
very wide, does not quote so much as 
the name of this fine, and particularly Mil¬ 
tonic, poem. The reason is not far to seek. 
The Noah was not published till late in 1667. 
Even a hobby-horse must be pulled up some¬ 
where. Edhund Gos&e. 


Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil, 

Viscount Wimbledon. By Charles Balton. 

(Sampson Low.) 

To tell the story of Lord Wimbledon’s life in 
two portly octavo volumes is a task which no 
writer could accomplish satisfactorily. Even 
to tell it on a more limited scale in such a 
way as to interest the reader is hardly prac¬ 
ticable. The subject of a biography, if the 
author’s work is to be attractive, must be 
the centre of the world in which he moves. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Balton, Edward Cecil 
was never the centre of anything. He was a 
good, honest soldier of considerable military 
abilities and undoubted courage ; but, except 
on the unlucky Cadiz expedition, he never 
commanded in chief, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he would have raised his fame if 
an army had been placed under his orders. 
He showed skill and bravery in a subordinate 
post in the Butch war, and he showed the 
same qualities in a higher degree at the head 
of the English contingent at the siege of 
Juliers. But though Mr. Balton conclusively 
proves that others were chiefly to blame for 
the disasters of the Cadiz voyage, he to 


prove that Cecil possessed that masterfulness 
of temper, that po wer of accomplishing much, 
even with unpromising materials, which is 
one of the distinguishing marks of a great com* 
mander. The consequence is that much even 
of the biographical part of the book is dreary 
reading. Hetails of campaigns in the Nether¬ 
lands at the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century hang 
very loosely on Cecil, and are out of place 
anywhere except in a history of the Nether¬ 
lands or in a biography of Maurice, whose 
skill they illustrate. 

It is the greater pity that this should be 
so, because Mr. Dalton—so far as his study of 
his immediate subject goes—leaves a most 
favourable impression. He is a diligent and 
truth-loving investigator—his account of the 
Cadiz voyage is by fhr the best that has been 
written—and he is free from the lues bio- 
graphica, to say which is to give him no 
small praise. Unluckily, he has attempted 
not merely to write the life, but also the 
times, of Sir Edward Cecil. Whether Mr. 
Balton might be a historian if he gave time 
enough to acquire the necessary knowledge, 
it would be difficult to affirm or deny. That 
his knowledge is inadequate is beyond question. 
He blames James I. because, when he died, 

“The people were suffering from the large 
subsidies they had been called on to furnish 
during the late king’s reign. Trade was 
crippled and unfairly handicapped by the 
granting of monopolies. The decrees of the 
Court of the Star Chamber had rendered 
justice a thing of the past.” 

In the fifteen years previous to the king’s 
death there had been two subsidies, or 
£140,000, voted in 1621, and three subsidies 
and six fifteenths, or about £300,000, voted 
in 1624. The last sum was deliberately 
voted by the House of Commons without 
much regard for James’s feelings. Even if 
this be added in, if Mr. Dalton thinks 
£440,000 in fifteen years, or about £29,000 a 
year, to be a crushing burden, he will probably 
stand alone in his opinion. As to the monopo¬ 
lies, most of them had been abolished in 1621, 
and Mr. Dalton’s expression would be ex¬ 
aggerated even if they had all existed in 
1625. His language about the Star Chamber 
merely shows that he has never studied the 
history of that court. If there is evidence 
that it was unpopular in 1625, it is evidence 
only known to Mr. Balton himself. Other 
statements, such as the one which affirms 
that Wimbledon sat at the council board 
with Lucius Cary, or that the first Marquis 
of Newcastle was a good cavalry officer, are 
equally wrong. 

Insufficient as is Mr. Dalton’s knowledge 
of English history, his knowledge of German 
history is even at a lower level. At vol. i., 
p. 286, he gives an account of the origin of 
the Thirty Years’ War which is full of 
blunders. He appears to be ignorant of the 
German language, as we find in his text such 
names of places as Schenkenshaus, and 
Gemersheim, and Gulich, while he quotes 
Schiller in the French language, though it is 
true that the title of Solti’s Religimshrieg is 
properly given. Mr. Dalton thinks that it 
was possible that Matthias, or anybody else, 
could have been Emperor of Germany; and he 
has much to say, on the authority of Mr. 
Naylor, on the election of Ferdinand to the 
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Bohemian throne, an election which all readers 
of Gindely—the great master of Bohemian 
lore—know never to have taken place. In 
one place the Majeetdtehrief of the King of 
Bohemia is called an Imperial letter. On the 
intricate constitutional questions involved in 
'the Bohemian quarrel, Mr. Dalton is com¬ 
pletely at sea. On the German quarrel in¬ 
struction is not to be had from a writer who 
appears never to have heard of Christian of 
Anhalt and his revolutionary schemes. 

These are hard things to say, but they are 
only said because Mr. Dalton is, in his own 
sphere, deserving of high praise. His account 
of the early history of Felton, for instance, 
shows him in the light of an investigator who 
has succeeded where so many have failed. 
Let him choose next time a subject befitting 
a biography; and let him either leave history 
alone altogether, or give some ten or fifteen 
years to the study of the period about which 
he wishes to write, and he may do not merely 
good work, but work which will be appre¬ 
ciated by others than students. 

Samuel £. Gardiner. 


Memoirt of Adam Black. Edited by Alex. 

Nicolson. (Edinburgh: A. & C.Black.) 

Mr. Adam Black, who for nearly ten years 
—between 1856 and 1865—represented Edin¬ 
burgh in succession to Macaulay, and who 
founded the publishing firm which has made 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica an international 
institution, deserved a good biography. He 
has obtained his deserts in the shape of this 
memoir, “ edited ” by Sheriff Nicolson, of 
Kirkcudbright, who is favourably known to 
the Scotch public by his occasional—far too 
occasional—and always graceful contributions 
to literature, both in prose and verse. Only 
two faults can be found with Mr. Nicolson’s 
part in the production of this book. He is 
too modest, not to say timid, both for his own 
sake and for Mr. Black’s. In his aesthetic dis¬ 
like to the modem studies in the moral nude 
which are termed Lives, he seem to have kept 
back a number of those little domestic and 
other details which lighten up memoirs. Mr. 
Black was, by his own confession, singularly 
happy in his married life. "Why should we not 
have a few more glimpses of that happiness ? 
When an octogenarian and a member of Par¬ 
liament, he visited the Alhambra music-hall, 
and “enjoyed the fun.” Clearly, therefore, 
he could not have been always on the tread¬ 
mill of duty. Tet somehow Mr. Nicolson 
hardly ever allows us to see Mr. Black in 
his dressing-gown and slippers: he appears 
always in the sober frock coat of the 
inveterate church-goer, politician, and man 
of business. Besides, Mr. Nicolson has been 
a most unconscionable time in publishing 
his book. It is eleven years since Mr. Black 
died, and the bloom is off the rye of the 
local struggles to which he gave his con¬ 
tribution of “serious faith”—and it would 
now seem also of “ inward glee.” The Young 
Scotland that hung its head in shame and 
impotent rage when Macaulay was driven 
from Parliament, that looked upon Adam 
Black as somehow Macaulay’s avenging 
angel in gaiters, that rioted at least twice a 
week in the scenes of Aristophanic comedy, 
which Alexander Russel, ultimue Romanorum, 
constructed out of Edinburgh cabals and 


jealousies, has become bald and cold, and 
painfully aware of the Black Care that sits 
behind, and of the Shadow that waits in the 
waste in front. Really, Mr. Nicolson ought 
not to spring a funeral sermon upon us ten 
years after date. Not more than five should 
elapse between a death and the erection of a 
biographical cairn. 

Mr. Adam Black lived a long, happy, 
successful, essentially uneventful, and, in 
spite of some appearances to the contrary, a 
peaceful life. The son of a worthy and 
prosperous master builder, he was bom in 
Edinburgh 101 years ago. Educated at the 
High School, and to some extent at the 
University of that city, he was trained to 
the book-selling business partly there and 
partly in London. When quite a young 
man he started in business in his native 
place, with a small stock of capital, but 
with hope, health, good habits, and sturdy 
political and religious principles, which, how¬ 
ever, inherited caution prevented him from 
asserting with unnecessary or untimeous 
audacity. So he prospered, slowly, per¬ 
haps, but steadily and surely. From the 
first, young Black was a stout reformer, and a 
defender of the rights of Dissenters, although 
in his old age he seems to have become more 
tolerant—his opponents said “less robust”— 
both in his political and his ecclesiastical 
opinions. As a matter almost of course, he 
entered the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
and filled in succession the offices of Treasurer 
—showing himself an uncompromising econo¬ 
mist—and Lord Provost. Finally, when 
Macaulay retired from the representation of 
Edinburgh in 1856, Mr. Black, as his lead¬ 
ing supporter, was returned in his place. 
He sat in Parliament till 1865, when, like 
Macaulay, nearly twenty years before, he 
was driven from his seat. Unrepiningly, Mr. 
Black—who evidently found the hard life of 
the House of Commons, well-managed, con¬ 
ducive to longevity—fell back upon travel, 
business, and such work as so eminent an 
Edinburgh citizen could not fail to be asked 
to do. Among other things that he did, Mr. 
Black was instrumental in appointing the 
late Principal of Edinburgh University, Sir 
Alexander Grant, and the present Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Dr. Calderwood. Finally 
he passed peacefully away, in 1874, at the 
great age of ninety. A strong sagacious 
man, who, amid personal difficulties and public 
disappointments, never lost his head or his 
happiness, and who translated Wordsworth’s 
“ Ode to Duty ” into “ douce ” Scotch life 
and practice—he worked hard at everything, 
even, as Mr. Nicolson shows, at family wor¬ 
ship. Mr. Black is, after the lapse of these 
years, well worth studying as a self-made 
man and as a Scotch type. 

Such portion of this memoir as has come 
direct from the pen of Mr. Nicolson is 
written with great teste and sound judgment; 
and here and there his narrative is relieved 
by passages of sub-cynical, Thackerayan, but 
not unkindly reflectiveness. But Mr. Nicol¬ 
son, in great measure, effaces himself; and, 
instead of his own narrative, which he de¬ 
scribes as “ second hand,” he gives prominence 
to certain autobiographical reminiscences, 
which Mr. Black wrote for the perusal of his 
family when a member of Parliament and 
well on in years. These are simply written, 


and help us to understand the character of 
Mr. Black. He had himself, it is evident, a 
shrewd insight into the character of others. 
Thus, he was introduced to Pope Pius IX. 
in Rome, and writes of him that under 
different circumstances he would have made a 
good Scotch laird or “moderate” Scotch 
minister. Naturally enough, the earliest 
reminiscences, though they have nothing in 
them of the character of “revelations,” are 
the most interesting. When Adam Black 
was drudging as a lad in London, he had 
little time or money to devote to amusements, 
and he lived for a year in a room eight feet 
long, and not quite so broad, for which he 
paid half-a-crown a week. Yet he visited 
Drury Lane on December 6, 1804, during the 
opera season, when George III. and his 
family were present. “ The King,” he says, 
“ is very much like his picture, a jolly, honest- 
looking man, dressed in regimentals. The 
Queen is a very decent-looking woman, dresses 
plain, and she is a great snuffer. The Prin¬ 
cesses wore richer dresses than the Queen.” 
Here is a curious glimpse of the hero of 
Camperdown: 

“Adam had a lively recolleotion of what he 
witnessed (in Edinburgh) in 1792, on the king’s 
birthday, 4th June, one of the holidays always 
marked by a demonstration of popular feeling. 
He was playing in George Square, when he 
saw a squad of masons coming up from Buo- 
cleuoh Place, carrying an effigy of Dundas 
(then * uncrowned king ’ of Scotland) on the 
top of a pole. They turned into the south side 
of the square, and stopped opposite a house 
seven or eight doors to the west, where Dundas 
and a party had been dining. They set fire to 
the effigy, and commenced breaking the windows 
when Dundas’s company opened the door, 
seemingly prepared to give battle. Capt. Dun¬ 
can, afterwards admiral and Lord Camperdown, 
with all the heroism of a true British tar, came 
out flourishing a golf club round his head, 
charged the mob, and broke the line for a 
little distance. But the enemy began to close 
in upon him, and his retreat was in danger of 
being cut off, when he was struck by one of 
the legs of the effigy thrown at him. He 
wisely made his escape into the house; but, 
before shutting the door, he turned round and 
showed his contempt for his assailants by clap¬ 
ping his hand on his stem! All this time I 
was sitting on the top of a lamp-pillar enjoy¬ 
ing the fun.” 

William Wallace. 


“The Badminton Library.”— Hunting. By 

the Duke of Beaufort and Mowbray Morris. 
(Longmans.) 

“ Hano a dog in a crab-tree and he will not 
care for verjuice,” says Richard Blome in The 
Gentleman’e Recreation , 1683. After reading 
much of what has passed in the last few 
years for hunting literature, it was with con¬ 
siderable diffidence that we opened this book. 
It would probably consist, we thought, of 
descriptions of runs from Fenny Oak to No 
Man’s Meadow, so by Blind Head to &c., &c., 
varied with hunting slang and an apotheosis 
of those who were in at the death, Lord A, 
Mr. B, young C, and the rest of them. 
Dozens of such accounts may be found week 
after week in the sporting papers, and some 
people apparently never tire of them. With 
a sigh of relief, we hasten to inform readers 
that there could be no greater mistake than 
these surmises. 
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This book is the most practical on hunting 
as a science that has been written since Peter 
Beckford’s Thoughtt appeared more than a 
century ago. Setting before it as its aim an 
encyclopaedic treatment of every subject con¬ 
nected with the horse, the hound, the ex¬ 
penses of the sport, its best encomium is that 
it has very fairly succeeded in its purpose. 
Certainly it is not for want of experience that 
its authors have in any case fallen short of 
the standard they set before themselves. 

Fitly has the volume appeared, just as 
hounds and horses have come into condition, 
and meets are about to be advertised once more. 
Dedicated to the Prince of Wales, beautifully 
illustrated by Sturgess and Charlton (who 
might be court painters to Diana), and with 
the hunting-horn on its cover, it may safely 
be left to blow its own trumpet. A glance 
over the table of contents shows how carefully 
its writers have endeavoured to put forth 
a manual for huntsmen rather than a highly- 
coloured description of the charms of their 
sport. Hiding, indeed, cannot be taught in the 
armchair any more than the fly-fishing tiro can 
learn to catch trout from the pages of Stewart or 
Walton; but, for the sake of kindling enthu¬ 
siasm, for directing the beginner along the 
main road of his pursuit and suggesting the 
best sort Jof implements to employ, every 
sensible man will resort to the most trust¬ 
worthy manuals which experience has pro¬ 
duced. There has been a lack of such hand¬ 
books hitherto in the art of hunting. Running 
the eye over the useful bibliography of 
hunting and hunters which the authors have 
thoughtfully appended to this volume, the 
reader will find many sketches, stories and 
verses relating to the sport; but it seems as 
if human nature were too exhausted after a 
day’s run with the hounds to stoop to 
chronicle the numerous requisites of skill, 
care, and experience which must be taken into 
account before a pack of fox-houuds can be sent 
to the meet with any probability of furnishing 
a good day’s sport. Here, however, the 
embryo M.E.H. may learn the many responsi¬ 
bilities of his office. The duties of whippers- 
in, earth-stoppers, kennel attendants and the 
like are minutely set forth. Expenses are 
estimated; the most modern management of 
hounds enunciated; plans of the most approved 
stables and kennels added; many hints and 
wrinkles garnered together which will largely 
conduce to the comfort of hounds, horses, and 
riders. There is an excellent chapter on the 
history and literature of hunting which would 
keep awake even the most languid of fox- 
hunters ; while anecdotes of the great names 
of the craft, interspersed with reminiscences 
of the historical runs round Melton and the 
Cotswold' uplands, lighten the more serious 
pages of the book. Hunting in the shires— 
restricted by hunting men to Leicestershire, 
Rutland and North Hants—and also in the 
provinces, is duly described. What will 
interest many busy men even more is the 
chapter on hunting from London as a centre. 
Lists of meets and expenses, titles of the best 
maps and the like render this section of the 
book very useful to those who, with the late 
Anthony Trollope, almost require an occa¬ 
sional day’s hard exercise to qualify their 
arduous literary occupations. 

The chapter on hunting hares with beagles, 
followed on foot, will appeal to many country- 


lovers who are not hunting-men proper. The 
suggestion that one man should invariably 
follow the pack on horseback, who 
“ should have strict injunctions not to ride to 
the hounds, but to hover on the outskirts of 
the line of chase, always leaning to that side 
which is nearest to the forbidden country; and 
his duties should be, in the first place, to head 
the hare away from that direction, and if he 
fail in that, to stop the hounds before they 
enter such country,” 

if calculated to save much bad blood, rather 
detracts from the simplicity dear to those 
who have followed beagles afoot after the old 
fashion. Even otter-hunting is not forgotten. 
To our minds otter-hunting has no scientific 
side. Its entire absence of conventionality 
and the miscellaneous breeding of the hounds, 
together with the air of a promenade with 
ladies and gentlemen out for a walk by a 
pleasant river on a fine morning, which per¬ 
vades the sport (and very often means all the 
sport), remove it from all scientific conditions. 
The Rev. E. W. Davies, however (for we recog¬ 
nise his style), writes a capital chapter on this 
“going a-gipsying” after an otter. Then 
there are lists of names of hounds for those 
who do not possess dictionaries or are blessed 
with little imagination, and a useful table in 
an appendix of the chief packs in the United 
Kingdom, with their masters, days of hunting, 
and the like. We cannot fancy a book which 
would prove more useful to all hunting men. 

Here and there are signs of the volume 
being written in a hurry. The index is very 
imperfect; the names of Sir R. Sutton and of 
the Yarborough Hounds—surely both of them 
noteworthy in the annals of hunting—are not 
to be found in it, though they appear in the 
text. “ Accidentation ” of ground is a word 
unknown in the language. These and the 
like blemishes might easily be removed in a 
second issue. As we close the book which 
celebrates this popular sport, the words of a 
hunting song nearly a century and a half old 
float across the mind which will bear repe¬ 
tition, even if Mrs. Chaworth Musters has 
transcribed them among her “ Hunting 
Songs ” : 

“ Here's a health to all hunters, and long be their 
lives, 

May they never be crossed by their sweethearts 
or wires; 

May they rule their own passions, and, ever at 
rest, 

As the most happy men be they also the best.” 

M. G. Watkixs. 


THE HEW VOLUME OF KOMMSHH’s HI8T0BT 
OF BOMS. 

JSomische Getchichte. Yon Theodor Mommsen. 
Fiinfter Band: “ Die Provinzen von Caesar 
bis Diocletian.” (Berlin : Weidmann.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Chaps, vn., and viii., and x., on European 
Greece, on Asia Minor, and Syria, deserve to 
be read together, because of the view they 
give of the diffused Greek cultivation of that 
day, and not less because of their insight into 
the differences of character which made them¬ 
selves felt throagh the common Hellenism. 
We have Bplendid pictures drawn of the city 
of Antioch, and of Syrian deserts under suc¬ 
cessful cultivation. 

“ The brilliant side of Syrian affairs is the 
economic side. In manufactures . and trade 


Syria takes (with Egypt) the first plaoe among 
the provinces, and even in some aspects rises 
superior to Egypt. Agriculture throve under 
the abiding peace, and under the intelligent 
system of irrigation, to a degree which shames 
modem civilisation. . . . Even of districts 
which are now mere deserts, and where it 
seems impossible for men to live, a great part 
was formerly a field of labour for industrious 
arms. East of Hemesa (Homs), where now 
you see no green leaf, no drop of water, the 
remains of very numerous oil-presses are found. 

. . . Travellers from Hemesa to Palmyra now 
carry water with them on camels; yet the road 
runs all the way through the remains of villas 
and towns.” 

“ What Syria could do, is best seen in its 
chief town, Antioch, the town whioh was (till 
the founding of Constantinople) the chief oity 
of the eastern provinces, inferior in population 
only to Rome and Alexandria, and perhaps to 
Seleucia. ... Of course, it took an active part 
in the trade and manufactures of its province ; 
yet it was the residence rather of consumers 
than of producers. In all ancient history there 
was no city in which the enjoyment of life was 
so muoh the main point, its duties so purely 
secondary. . . . Antioch was superior to any 
other city of the empire in the magnificence 
of its public buildings and grounds. Its chief 
street, of vast length, with abroad way bordered 
on both sides by colonnades, running straight 
through the town along the river, was imitated 
in many an ancient city, but could not be 
matched even in imperial Rome. Water was 
supplied to every house in Antiooh; under the 
colonnades you could walk all through the 
town sheltered at any season of the year from 
rain or sun; at night the streets were lighted— 
a fact which is reported of no other ancient 
town.” 

But in the luxury of Antioch the muses 
were not at home. For earnest devotion to 
literature, for real taste in art or letters, just 
as for quiet orderliness and domestic life, we 
must look away from Syria to Asia Minor, or, 
better still, to Greece itself. Uneasy recol¬ 
lection of past glories, ambition and the want 
of a career, tormented many a European 
Greek; and yet the good old-fashioned, quiet 
ways lingered not only in Rhodes, as the 
compliments of Dion Chrysostom would lead 
us to suppose, but in many other parts of 
Greece. Dr. Mommsen’s sympathies have not 
always been with the most amiable characters; 
and it is pleasant to find him speaking well of 
Plutarch, and able to regard him as in some 
degree a type: 

“Like most able Greeks, he did not care to 
be a Professor or to enter the service of the 
State. He remained faithful to his home, 
enjoyed domestio life in its best sense with his 
excellent wife, his children, and his friends, 
and contented himself with the moderate 
means which he inherited, and with the offioes 
and honours which Boeotia could give him. 
In him comes out the difference of the Hellene 
and the Helleniser. Such a Greek life as his 
was possible neither in Smyrna nor in Alex¬ 
andria ; it belonged to the soil, like the honey 
of Hymettus. There ate many men of greater 
talent and deeper nature ; but we shall hardly 
find another writer who could submit so oheer- 
fully to the force of circumstances, and stamp 
so plainly on his writings the marks of his own 
peace of mind.” 

■What with prosperity and luxury, literature 
and sobriety of life, the picture of the inner 
life of the Greek provinces is no unpleasant 
one; but the neighbourhood of the Parthian 
and the Persian sorely disturbs it. Dr. 
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Mommsen has carefully traced the wars with 
these nations, and set before us in a masterly 
way the Asiatic policy of Rome. "We have 
never seen more clearly put the alternative 
policies of annexing Armenia, of letting 
Parthia absorb it, or of doing neither the one 
nor the other, but keeping it as a client-state 
with a Parthian prince under Roman suze¬ 
rainty ; the insolent rashness with which 
Chosroes overthrew an understanding which 
was working well; and Hadrian’s decision to 
resign Trajan’s conquests as costing, if kept, | 
too much in men and money. But the 
accounts of the movements in the field are 
hardly so lucid as we could wish. Both in 
regard to the campaigns of Corbulo in 
Armenia, and those of G. Cestius Gallus, 

Vespasian, and Titus against the Jews, a non¬ 
military reader would probably get a better 
view of what was done, and the strategical 
reasons for it, in Schiller’s Nero, though he 
would, of course, lose the advantage of seeing 
these campaigns told as members of a series. 

In spite of this, chap, xi., on the Jews, 
is of deep interest. One is accustomed to 
find Roman institutions working well enough, 
and only giving way after centuries and 
among altered circumstances; but in Judaea 
no Roman can ever have imagined for a 
moment that things were going on well. 

There was a rooted incompatibility of temper 
and views. The Jews had an antipathy for 
Rome and for Hellenism which was reckless 
of life, and expected support from miracles, to the custom of placing the reigning the ground elsewhere with Dr. Mommsen, 
On the Roman side there was great tolerance emperor’s name on milestones (see, e.g., the and seeing what his case really is. The way 
and considerable flexibility of system; but Academy, Aug. 15, 1885), but it is far from in which he presents the movement of Vindex 
yet the very excellence of the highly- clear. Dr. Mommsen now gives up the con- ia Gaul, a.d. 68 , in a cursory mention in his 
developed government of the Romans did nexion between the names Afer and Hebrew present work, may be found fully explained, 
what such excellence always does with which he suggested in his first volume. and perhaps substantiated, in Hemet (Jan- 

alien and fanatic peoples; it goaded the Egypt, of course, stands apart from the uary 1878). But, to take a smaller instance, 
Jews, who did not want it or understand it, rest of North Africa, locally cut off from it one in which, if Dr. Mommsen has urgued 
and it led to a certain irritation among the by the desert, widely distinct from it in the out the matter, I at least have not met with 
Romans at the sight of so perverse and ob- character of its civilisation, and separated his discussion. In Spartianus’s Life of Hadrian, 
stinate a race. All the more creditable was from it by the special arrangements of <*. vi., we read, Cum rege Roxolanorvm qui de 
it to the Romans that their tolerance stood this Augustus. When civilisation did lay hold on imminutit etipendiit querebatur oognito negotio 
incessant wear, and even the strain of repeated Africa, it was Roman civilisation; but that pacem compotuit ; and Dr. Mommsen explains 
risings. Dr. Mommsen thinks it probable (not which the Romans found in Egypt was partly stipendia of buying-off the attacks of the 
more than probable) that the Temple was fired native and partly Greek, and it never gave Roxolani, as if there were no other explanation 
purposely by Titus as a lesson to the Jews way before tnem. The native language was possible. But it is rather a humiliating 
and a sign of a new attitude in their masters; not extinct till the seventeenth century; the explanation; and there is the other view, 
but much beyond this even irritated Romans Greek (or Macedonian) institutions had to be that the Roxolani complained of their military 
did not go. “ The government made war not taken over and worked by the Romans, pay as allies or mercenaries of Rome against 
against Judaism, but against the high priests Egypt stood divided into two gronps; the Dacia being diminished or withdrawn. There 
and the Synagogue.” The high priests dis- two great Greek towns of Alexandria and seems to be no other passage bearing on the 

appeared after Titus’s victory; but, by the Ptolemais faced the country with its thirty- matter; and it is not easy to see how it can 

beginning of the third century, the indulgence six nomes. The two groups had very ever be made certain, unless some singular 
of Rome allowed “ the stiff-necked people of different footings, although, as Dr. Mommsen good luck should bring to light a relevant 
God” to recover their high priests under the says, following Juvenal’s Barbara famoto non inscription. The notion (p. 549) that Hadrian’s 
name of kOvapx'F- Even in Italy Claudius’s cedit turba Canopo, “the peculiar uniformity government locked upon circumcision as a 
suppression of the Jewish worship was the of vice set up between them a mischievous form of castration needs more proof than the 

last measure of the kind. Out of Italy the likeness in evil.” Each nome found its footnote gives, if it is to be saved from a 

privileges of the Jews (as exemption from business-centre in a township, and its religious somewhat ludicrous air; and the assertion 
military service) were usually spared, or at unity in the cult of its peculiar native deity, that the Numidian Berbers worshipped “ the 
least speedily restored. But the Jews would just as Alexandria and Ptolemais worshipped great Numidian king,” Masinissa, and his 
not be pacified or conciliated. The marble Alexander and the first Ptolemy. The nomes family, though quite possible, requires to be 
railings which partitioned off the inner space had no autonomy, and the Greek cities very better supported than by the authority of 
of the Temple (one of which has recently been little. Royal officials administered every- Cyprian, saying that the Mauri (who were 
found, apparently bearing the axe-marks of thing; there was none of the life of local not subjects of Masinissa) reget tuot colunt. 
Titus’s soldiers) bore in Greek and Latin a politics. Thus the Romans found Egypt But Dr. Mommsen far more often compels 
prohibition to intruders: Mgff in a iXXoytri) peculiarly helpless, and they had to go on our assent and admiration. Thirty years 
tUntoptvtoQat ; and defeat after defeat only governing with a like system of tutelage, have passed since his third volume traced out 
made the people more stubborn in adherence But, furthermore, Augustus, in reorganising the last days of the Republic, and even now 
to this principle. the world, did not feel at liberty to throw he has not picked up the thread quite where 

I wish I had space to dwell on the surveys Egypt open to all Western influences. Men he dropped it. But that long interval has 
of Gaul and Spain. Much is to be learnt, *1 the highest Roman rank must, for political enabled a history of the empire to be written 
too, from the chapter on North Africa, but it reasons, be forbidden to enter the country, far more complete in on? sense than could 


is less taking in style. Lively as Dr. Momm¬ 
sen can be, he has not the pen which gave 
such vividness to M. Renan’s sketch of the 
Berbers; and the shifting divisions and pettier 
interests of Numidia and Mauretania do not 
allow of so broad and plain an outline as is 
possible for Gaul or Asia Minor. But still 
we can see that the empire repaired the 
wrongs inflicted by “the short-sightedness 
and narrowness, one might almost say the 
perversity and brutality,” of the republic; 
and that the change from an order of things 
based on Phoenician or Carthaginian town 
institutionB to an order based on Italian town 
institutions was begun by Caemr. “ Latin 
Africa is Caesar’s work just as much as Latin 
Gaul.” As this change was wrought out, | 
and as the predatory tribes were pushed 
backward by the force of arms or the con¬ 
tagion of civilisation, the province became 
one of the most prosperous. This can yet 
be seen from the splendid remains of baths, 
theatres, tombs, or triumphal arches; and the 
prosperity was all the more genuine because 
“the economic force of the country lay not 
in the villas of the nobles, as in Gaul, but in 
the middle-class of yeomen.” The elaborate 
system of roads tells the same tale. But we 
are not sure of Dr. Mommsen’s meaning 
when he remarks that “ special advantage 
was taken of this opportunity [that of 
making the roads] in this province to show 
respect to the emperor.” This may allude 


Nor had the province, like others, an assembly. 
Self-centred as it was by nature, administered 
apart as it was from necessity, it is little 
wonder that Egypt remained unlike the rest 
of the Roman world. Yet, in spite of the 
care with which Egypt was watched, it is 
likely that she was a loser by the fall of the 
Macedonian dynasty. 

“ The industrious agricultural population kept 
up its numbers under the Empire; but for cer¬ 
tain the burden of the taxes weighed heavier 
than under the government of the kings, little 
merciful though that was. Not only were the 
taxes heavier in themselves, but the proceeds 
went out of the country.” 

But for the commerce with India and Arabia 
the country must have been more rapidly 
impoverished. The Mediterranean commerce 
of Egypt makes less show, for, though we 
know it went on, and though we meet with 
guilds of Alexandrian merchants at Perinthos, 
and even at Tomi, yet Italians seem to have 
taken up much of the carrying trade for 
Egyptian wares. 

Further than this we must not follow Dr. 
Mommsen’s fascinating account. Nor could 
we always follow him with agreement. He 
has not yet quite given up his exasperating 
way of making a startling statement without 
giving authorities, or of putting down as 
known and certain a matter which is not 
certain. Sometimes, but by no means always, 
we have the opportunity of going fully over 
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have been produced a generation ago. No 
great discoveries have been made in the 
history proper; we have not brought to light 
the lost books of Tacitus or the private 
journal of Claudius or Domitian; but the 
details of public and private life, of adminis¬ 
tration, of religion, of sooiety, of associations, 
have been recovered to an immense extent by 
the systematic study and combination of coins 
and inscriptions. Dr. Mommsen’s own share 
in either one of these two departments of 
study would have been enough for the life’s 
work of most men. Abundant use is made 
of such materials in this volume. The for¬ 
tunes of Parthia or Armenia or the Bosporan 
kingdom are traced or illustrated by coins. 
It is not without meaning and importance 
that Homan villas stop short at Aldborougb, 
that Mithraic caves have been found in 
Northumberland, that the tomb-inscriptions 
of Homan soldiers are scarce beyond Hadrian’s 
"Wall, and that none are yet known further 
north than the solitary instance at Ardoch. 
The old-fashioned history, which, after the 
manner of Tacitus or Suetonius, saw every¬ 
thing centre round the emperor of the moment, 
is out of fashion, and makes but little pro¬ 
gress. Even the rehabilitation of imperial 
monsters has palled upon the world. But 
the other kind of historical study has 
grown fast, nor can we see any limits to its 
development. Many years must pass before 
the Corpus Insoriptionum Latinarum has 
yielded up all it has to teach. The Corpus 
of Greek inscriptions has yet to be brought 
up to the same level; and, when that shall 
have been done, perhaps the course of politics 
may have begun to throw open the buried 
treasures of Asia Minor. Of the interest 
attaching to the many orders of facts observ¬ 
able in such ways, Dr. Mommsen reaps, and 
deserves to reap, the full advantage. He 
seems to have thought but modestly of the 
interest of his new volume. “ It is for the 
artist,” he says, “not for the historian, to 
make out the features of Arminius; with re¬ 
nunciation was this book written, and with 
renunciation must it be read.” But the 
interest will be found little inferior to the 
solid value. It is a book which no other 
living scholar could have written. 

Fbakelis T. Richaeds. 


NEW KOVELS. 

John Hails. By the Author of “Sleepy 
Sketches.” In 8 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

A Oirton Oirl. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Huttie's Fathsr. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Ths Hunger-Pastor. By William Raabe. 
Translated from the German by “ Arnold.” 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Loss than Kin. By J. E. Panton. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Ths Pennant Family. By Anna Beale. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Singer's Story. By the Author of 
“Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor.” 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Through a Refiner's Fire. By Eleanor Holmes. 
(Griffith, Farma 4 Co,) 

To write the political an d social novel is no 


easy task, nor do the public much care for 
this hybrid kind of literature, even when ably 
written. When they take up a novel they 
want a novel, and prefer to go elsewhere for 
their politics and sociology. The author of 
John Haile, which is professedly “a story of 
successful failure,” deals not so much with 
the politics of to-day as with the imagi¬ 
nary politics of thirty years hence. His 
horoscope of England’s progress does not 
appear to me to be very successful. The 
subject is not new, and the prophetic works 
already published are sufficiently numerous 
to relieve us from a continuation of the series. 
I have not read the author’s Sleepy Sketches, 
nor will I affirm that that title would be 
more appropriate to the present work; but it 
is certainly possible to find more exhilarating 
reading than the biological and political dis¬ 
quisitions in these volumes. It is a pity that 
the writer has cast his work in this mould, 
for there are many evidences of ability in 
John Haile, and assurances that he could tell 
a story well. Such plot as appears is some¬ 
what bewildering, and there is a want of grip 
in handling the characters. When John Haile 
went up to Oxford there was chaos in religion, 
politics, and society, and England was waiting 
for some able leader to lead her out of her 
doubts and perplexities. “The nineteenth 
century had ruined the country; railroads 
had destroyed all true beauty, school-boards 
and trade all true respect.” In religion, 
especially, there was a great revolution—a 
belief in the supernatural and the acceptance 
of unreasonable tenets having been declared 
by Bullen, Bishop of Bangor (in 1898), to be 
no longer necessary. This deliverance, and 
the complete acceptance of the evolution 
theory, caused great excitement. In one 
chapter the writer is very severe upon 
the Society journals, which became rather 
worse under the new dispensation than they 
are now. Upon a benighted nation, all at 
sixes and sevens, rose the beneficent sun of 
John Haile; but I must leave the reader to 
guage the power and the effects of this lumi¬ 
nary. In his next novel, the anonymous 
author, who is certainly not without talent, 
would do well to aim at more story and less 
preaching. 

Mrs. Edwardes is one of the cleverest of 
living lady novelists. She has a piquancy of 
style and an originality of view which are very 
refreshing after the dreary inanities of many 
of her own sex. One can at any rate discover 
quickness of sympathy and power of discrimi¬ 
nation in her books. The only fault I should 
have to find with them is an occasional exhi¬ 
bition of cynicism which seems to point to 
blasts views of life. What is the good of it 
all—she seems to ask—this love, this learn¬ 
ing, this labour, this duty ? This is unques¬ 
tionably a false note for a woman to strike. 
But let me hasten to say that Mrs. Edwardes’s 
Oirton Oirl is altogether a charming 
creature. She is only a Girton girl for a few 
moments towards the dose of the story. In 
the outset she is bitten with the desire to 
emulate the more learned of the masculine 
Bex, but Gaston Arbuthnot predicts of her 
that she will “prove herself a very woman 
after all.” The steps by which this is brought 
about, with the not very smooth love discip¬ 
line through which she passes, the reader may 
discover for himself, and he will bo deeply 


entertained thereby. Suffice it to say that 
in the end she finds her woman’s sphere, 
and beoomes the wife of Gaston’s relative 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot. Besides Marjorie, the 
Girton girl, there are some other powerfully- 
drawn characters which will attract the 
reader’s sympathy. Tho novel is throughout 
most enjoyable reading, and in parts distinctly 
brilliant. 

Miss Yonge’s new story, Nuttie's Father, 
is distinguished, as are all her works, for its 
high tone. It might be put into the hands of 
any child, and yet there is sufficient in it to 
interest children of a larger growth. Nuttie 
Egremont, the heroine, passes through 
troubled waters on account of the aberrations 
of her father, who is not one of the most 
favourable specimens of humanity. Both 
parent and child, however, learn something 
from their troubles; and the loss of his wife, 
followed by that of his only son, exercises a 
refining effect upon Captain Egremont. As 
we part from him, his last state is better 
than his first. He dies in comparative peace, 
and the discipline which the impulsive Nuttie 
has been called upon to endure elevates her 
character, and gives it strength and stability. 
There are some love incidents in the book, 
though not of a very exciting kind. One or 
two of the characters, in addition to those I 
have mentioned, are sketched with some force, 
and the story altogether is very readable. 
Judging from a phrase in the second volume, 
which speaks of someone “ having seen 
Patience at the Princess’s,” Miss Yonge 
would appear to be but an infrequent visitor at 
the London theatres. 

A scries of fine character-studies will be 
found in The Hunger-Pastor. The author, 
the well-known German writer Raabe, has 
before shown a strong capacity for tracing 
the development of a soul, and this power 
is maintained in his delineation of Hans 
Unwirrsh, the hunger-pastor. “ Man is bom 
with a hunger after the infinite,” observes 
the writer, “ but he experiences this force to 
a greater degree early in life.” He accord¬ 
ingly traces graphically the career of Hans 
from the age of childhood, 

“ when the first notes of the world’s great harp 
fall lightly on the listening ear; when one 
loves to roll in the grass or to lie still and 
listen to the wind whispering in the leaves, or 
to watch the clouds float through the air, and 
gaze at the distant hills; when one tries to find 
the spot where the rainbow touches the earth; 
when one understands the language of tree, 
i and shrub; talks with God, with every 
that flies, every gay gnat, every bright 
beetle that crawls; in a word, when one is a 
Pantheist in the fullest acceptation of the 
word 1 ” 

Humour and pathos are close companions in 
Herr Raabe’s pages, and both possibly lose 
something by translation, though this repro¬ 
duction is excellent and spirited. Uncle 
Gruenebaum and Cousin Schlotterbeck are 
worthy of Dickens, as Dickens would have 
drawn such characters had he been bom a 
German; while Herr Raabe presents us with 
ideas and sentiments of a more elevated kind 
than are generally to be found in the pro¬ 
ductions of the English novelist. 

There is considerable power in Less than 
Kin, and Mrs. Panton keeps up a certain 
mystery about a murder with muoh skill 
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right to the close of the volume. The extra¬ 
ordinary affection which Grace Allerton dis¬ 
plays for John Mainprize—a passion which 
leads her to sacrifice herself completely on 
his behalf—is very rarely witnessed in real 
life, though the strange and devious courses 
of the human heart forbid us to say it is im¬ 
possible. It would be a pity to reveal the 
plot of the book, but the reader will assuredly 
find his attention closely held by it. 

The Pennant Family, by Miss Beale, 
deserves a word of cordial praise. It is well 
written, the plot is striking, and the narrative 
flows smoothly. The scene is laid on the 
Welsh coast, and there is many a 'weird 
incident connected with wrecking, &c. The 
story of the Earl of Craigavon, related here 
at length, is founded on fact, and may be 
read in the History of Glamorganshire under 
the heading “Dunraven Castle.” But, be¬ 
sides this, the author traces the strange for¬ 
tunes of a child that has been cast ashore 
from a wreck. She passes through many 
vicissitudes, and is at last found to be the 
daughter of Sir George Walpole. The whole 
story is thoroughly healthy and deeply in¬ 
teresting. 

A Singer’s Story is a shilling novel in 
paper covers. It is readable without being 
particularly striking. There is a good tone 
about it, however, and I decidedly prefer it to 
many of the “ shilling dreadfuls ” which have 
recently attained such great and discreditable 
popularity. The chief incidents in the pre¬ 
sent sketch, viz., the discovery of a wonderful 
voice in a governess, and the subsequent 
development of that voice until its owner 
became a ruling star in the musioal firmament, 
may not be exactly new, but they are cer¬ 
tainly treated in an entertaining manner. 

Young ladies who flirt too much should 
read Through a Refiner's Fire, in which story 
they will perceive to what disastrous results 
their giddy propensities may lead them. 
Lizzie Fletcher had two lovers, Legeyt 
Pardon and Graham Leigh. The latter was 
the genuine article, and Lucy really loved 
him; but not knowing where to stop in her 
flirtations she was the cause of his fighting a 
duel and being banished from England for 
twenty years. It is true that she remained 
faithful to his memory, for she was a girl of 
sterling character at heart; but the wedding 
bells might have rung in her happiness and 
that of Leigh many years before they did had 
it not been for her own conduct. The narra¬ 
tive is fairly well told. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

“ Us": an Old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. With Ulnstrations by Walter 
Crane. (Macmillan.) Christmas after Christ¬ 
mas, for more seasons than we care to recollect, 
Mrs. Molesworth and Mr. Walter Crane have 
conspired to present ns with a story-book for 
children, in a binding “that once might have 
been called‘red.’” First came the immortal 
Carrots, who has given the colour, if not the 
name, to the long series. Next to Carrots we 
are disposed to rank Herr Baby ; and if some 
of the later volumes fell below the original 
standard, this is partly because the author 
either raised the age of her heroes and heroines, 
or placed them among unfamiliar surroundings. 
Thu year we are glad to find that Mrs. Moles¬ 


worth'has returned to an English nursery, 
whilefshe has contrived to introduce a new 
charm*by calling back to life the days when 
Pamela was not an impossible name. We must 
not attempt to tell her story for her. Suffice 
it to say that, while the web is the familiar one 
of childish simplicity, it is crossed by a woof of 
incident more exciting than usual. Though 
the time is distant, veracity is attained not 
only by the unchanging traits of human nature, 
but also by a skilful framework of tradition 
that connects the past with the present. Of 
the illustrations, the first and the last are the 
most pleasing. 

In the two past years Mr. Gordon Browne 
has published with Messrs. Blackie & Son illus¬ 
trated editions of The Pilgrim's Progress and 
Robinson Crusoe. This year he has chosen for 
his pencil Gulliver’s Travels, perhaps the only 
other book that can vie with them in popularity. 
His conception of Gulliver himself fails to 
satisfy us. Even to the last he represents him 
rather as the “ apprentice to Mr. James Bates ” 
than as the ship’s surgeon, weatherbeaten by 
many voyages. Nor do we think the full-page 
plates so successful as the smaller sketches. 
But, taking the book as a whole, we are dis¬ 
posed to rank it on an equality with its two 
predecessors. Mr. Gordon Browne’s great 
merits lie in his power of delineating movement, 
of suggesting more than he actually draws, and 
of catching the humours of physiognomy and 
dress. Above all, he never scamps his work. 

The Boy in the Bush: a Tale of Australian 
Life. By the late Bichard Bowe. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) As there is no intimation on the 
title-page that this story has appeared before, 
we presume it is one more of the large number 
of unpublished MSS. which the writer seems to 
have left behind him at his death. We are 
glad to find that the supply is not exhausted, 
for every boy who has read one of Bichard 
Bowe’s stories will be eager to read another; 
and he cannot read anything more wholesome. 
The author of Episodes in an Obscure Life died, 
we believe, in extreme poverty, and his name is 
comparatively unknown; but many a writer 
who has attained both fame and fortune has not 
possessed a tithe of his genius. This tale does 
not show him quite at his best; but, although 
Bichard Bowe wrote much, he never, to our 
knowledge, wrote badly. The sketches of 
Australian life and scenery are singularly real 
and vivid; and if there is a little more of startling 
adventure than is consistent with probability, 
that is not a fault which young readers will 
severely condemn. There are encounters with 
bushrangers, a flood, a bush-fire, and struggles 
with black-fellows, in the course of which the 
boy-hero is taken captive. He is saved from 
death by an old gin (who supposes him to be 
the ghost of her dead son), and at last makes 
his escape. The volume is exceptionally 
attractive in type and illustrations, but the 
cover is frightful. 

For Fortune and Glory. By Lewis Hough, 
with eight illustrations by Walter Paget. 
(Cassell.) An exciting story of the Soudan 
war. Minute descriptions are given of Hicks 
Pasha’s disastrous campaign, of the fighting 
near Suakim, of the storming of the heights at 
Eirbekan and of the march across the desert 
and battle of Abu Elea. We read much of the 
bravery of “ Tommy Atkins ” and of the glory 
of war, but still more of the hardships endured 
by man and beast, and of the unavoidable 
cruelties perpetrated alike by English and 
Arabs. There is an intrigue about a lost will, 
which, however, serves principally to open and 
to wind up the story. 

Hugh’s Sacrifice. By Cecil Marryat Norris. 

S Griffith, Farran & Co.) This is a capital story 
Or boys. It is a sermon on the text, “ Be 


sure your sin will find you out.” Two boys 
disobey the rules of their school and an innocent 
boy suffers in their stead. He is high-minded, 
and does not like to bring into trouble his 
brother and the companion who led him astray. 
The bad boys some time afterwards meet with a 
terrible accident which well-nigh costs them 
their lives ; from that moment they resolve to 
turn over a new leaf. There are some excellent 
illustrations by Mr. H. Furaias. 

The Wooing of Aethra. By Moyr Smith. 
(Sampson Low.) This curious little book is an 
attempt at a historical tale, the leading 
character in which is Aegeus, King of Attica! 
Tho style of the performance is as eccentric as 
the selection of the subject; but the story is 
too slight to call for criticism. Probably the 
book was written for the sake of the “illustra¬ 
tions” by the author—about sixty tiny drawings 
(most of them not larger than a postage stamp), 
which really show a good deal of cleverness. 

There is this year more story and less 
moralising than usual in the S. P. 0. E. books. 
This tendency is very noticeable in Tim Yard- 
ley’s Year, by F. 8. Potter. It consists of four 
idylls, one for each of the seasons, well calcu¬ 
lated to delight country boys, for whom it is 
written, and to inculcate moral courage. The 
author has evidently studied nature. He 
writes amusingly—“Nobody who has not seen 
a good deal of pigs could believe how contrary 
some of them can be, for there’s difference 
among them as there is among Christians.” 
The Oliver Children, by Mary Davison, will 
please little ones, and is a well-written tale. 
Social hypocrisies are denounced in A Bright 
Farthing, by S. M. Sitwell. Evidently the 
author does not believe that “ the poor in a 
loomp is bad,” for she makes the owner of a 
general shop shed tears when obliged to an¬ 
nounce to a customer that she cannot give any 
credit. In A Woman of Business, by M. Bram- 
ston, there is a charming heroine, not oppres¬ 
sively good, but such, it may be hoped, as is 
often met among the middle classes, and whose 
example brightens more of the world than she 
thinks. The love story of the book is simple, 
not to say common-place, but is well worked 
out, and to the reader’s delight all ends well as 
in an old-fashioned novel. Three more stories by 
the same writer, Toads and Diamonds, are 
pleasing specimens of what may be called the 
domestic love story. The temptation to destroy 
a will in one of them has often been a godsend 
to the story-teller. Miss H. A. Forde shows 
some of the many earnest endeavours being 
now made to rescue the poor outcasts of 
London in her Dust Ho! and other Pictures 
from Troubled Lives. The Last Hope, by Esmd 
Stuart, is a historical romance of the time of 
the French Bevolution. No period was more 
fertile in heroio characters and unlooked-for 
events, and the author has with much skill 
interwoven them in her story of life-long con¬ 
stancy and love stronger than death. The Bev. 
A. N. Malan entitles seven short addresses on 
the Christian virtues Searching for the Stone. 
The title is not happy, but the discourses are 
earnest, and the book could be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket. 

Leaving the publications of the S.P.C.K., 
the Bev. G. Everard has linked together under 
the title Your Sundays (Nisbet), fifty-two short 
readings on sacred subjects. They seem well 
suited for mission work, and are especially 
intended for schoolboys. The Wreck, by Ethel 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.), tells its story in the 
title. It is a tele of rescue from sins and 
sorrows, as well as from a shipwreck. Follow 
my Leader, by T. B. Beed (Cassell), is a 
romance of schoolboy life. A good many 
'Winchester “ notions ” are adopted, and there is 
plenty of incident and action. The boys are 
too boyish for a public school, and talk too 
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muoh slang, greatly as schoolboys at present 
exceed in this respect. A healthy tone, 
however, pervades the book, and it cannot fail 
to delight lads ; while its bulk, if it catches 
boys’ fancy, will prove grateful to elders fond of 
a quiet life. Meta in England (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) is evidently a first book. The author, 
M. C. 8temdale, writes long sentences with 
direful confusion of pronouns. The story, too, 
is purposeless, and schoolgirls, far whom it 
seems written, can easily find more healthy 
literature. Theodore Wood in Our Insect 
Enemies (8. P. C. K.) presents us with chapters 
on insects which remind us of Kirby and Spenoe’s 
Entomology. The juvenile reader obtains a 
tolerable conspectus from this book of many 
forms of winged life familiar to most country 
lads. Two books more distinctly of the 
religious type come from the 8. P. C. K.; The 
True Vine, by the author of the “ Schonberg 
Cotta Family,” six excellent meditations; and 
a most useful book for the clergyman or dis¬ 
trict visitor, the late Canon Hawkins's Sick-bed 
Services compiled from the Holy Scriptures and 
the “Book of Common Prayer. The print is 
large, and the services much to the point. 

Messrs. Cassell have sent us twelve volumes 
of a new series of popular biographies they 
have begun to publish under the title of “The 
World’s Workers.” Most of them are confined 
to the life of a single man, such as General 
Gordon and Charles Dickens, with which the 
series open; but some contain two, and some 
as many as four lives. Each volume has a 
frontispiece, giving a portrait or portraits, as 
the case may be, reproduced from photographs 
by some mechanical method of woodcutting 
that is very effective. We would single out for 
special notice the volume on Dickens, which is 
written by his eldest daughter, and has a por¬ 
trait from an unpublished photograph taken in 
1861. The others seem to be more in the nature 
of compilations from published works. The 
series is excellently adapted for providing a 
choice of prizes at Sunday schools. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Captain Burton writes to us that five 
volumes of the Nights are in the hands of the 
printers [American ? Indian ?], that the sixth 
will be lodged with them in a few days, and 
tnat the remaining four will be ready for the 
transcriber in three months. 

Prof. Kolbing, of Breslau, has been again in 
England, to copy the unique MS. of the prose 
version of the Early English romance of 
Ipomydon, which the Marquis of Bath has 
kindly sent to the British Museum for him. 
Prof. Kolbing will add this prose to the hitherto 
overlooked verse version, in 10,000 lines, of 
this romance in the Chetham Library, Man¬ 
chester. As this latter version is corrupt in 
many places, and can hardly be understood 
without the help of its French original, Prof. 
Kolbing will add the French poem in a com¬ 
panion volume to the English one. 

Dr. Furntyall has written the articles on 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning for Cassell’s “Dic¬ 
tionary of Men and Women of the Century,” 
which Prof. Lloyd Sanders is editing, and also 
the article on Andrew Boorde, one of the 
raciest writers of Henry YIII.’s time, for 
the next volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

The Official Baronage of England, by Mr. 
James E. Doyle, which has long been expected, 
and is now announced for immediate publica¬ 
tion by Messrs. Longmans, is conceived upon 
a somewhat novel plan. Its chief object is to 
assist the student of mediaeval English history 
to obtain a distinct idea of the great nobles 
who formed the ruling class in early days. 


While family history has not been neglected, 
special attention has been given to the offioes 
held by peers, and to the personal characteristics 
of each individual. In order to keep the work 
within limits, barons, in the common accepta¬ 
tion of the word, have been excluded; but some 
description is given of every duke, marquis, 
earl, and viscount from the Conquest to the 
present time. The work will be published in 
three volumes quarto, with about 1,600 illus¬ 
trations, consisting of portraits, shields of arms, 
badges, and autographs, the last mentioned 
going back in many cases to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Two lives of the great Duke of Marlborough 
are announced for immediate publication: the 
one, an elaborate estimate of his military genius, 
upon which Lord Wolseley is known to have 
been long engaged; the other, a volume by 
Mr. G. Saintsbury, in the series of “English 
Worthies.” 

J Besides an important new poem already 
announced in the Academy, and a novel pub¬ 
lished during the present week, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has followed the fashion by writing 
Reminiscences of his Literary Career, which 
will appear before long in two volumes, with a 
portrait. 

The Life of Lord Westbury, by Mr. Richard 
Kennard, the appearance of which has been 
awaited with much curiosity, is now announced 
for publication this winter by Messrs. Bentley. 

Mr. Howard Williams has in the press a 
volume entitled Letters and Letter-writers of the 
Eighteenth Century, containing large selections 
from the letters of Swift and Pope, with illus¬ 
trative notes. Each section will be preceded 
by a critical biography and a portrait. The 
volume will shortly bo published by Messrs. 
Bell. 

Mr. R. E. Franoillon has worked in col¬ 
laboration with Mr. William Senior (“ Red 
Spinner”) this year in the production of his 
annual Christmas story. Its title is The Golden 
Flood; a Cloud in Seven Colours. The 
Australian scenes in the story are the work of 
Mr. Senior. 

King Solomon’s Mines, Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
new “ treasure story ” has met with so favour¬ 
able a reception that already the first edition 
has been exhausted. A second edition, which 
is in course of preparation, will be ready during 
the course of next week. 

The first catalogue of English books printed 
in this country was issued by Andrew Maunsell 
in 1595. Copies are naturally very rare. Mr 
John Lawler is engaged in bringing out a 
reprint of this catalogue, with notes and com¬ 
ments on the various books mentioned in it. It 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

We understand that, in his work, The Bronte 
Family, with Special Reference to Patrick Bran- 
well Bronte, to be issued almost immediately by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Mr. Francis A. 
Leyland will include a good deal of unknown 
poetry by the brother of Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, which he wrote privately, and 
mostly for the perusal of his friends, under a 
characteristic pseudonym. 

The next volume in the series of “Eminent 
Women ” will be Rachel, by M. Kennard. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish this 
week, The Three Reforms of Parliament: A 
History, 1830-85, intended for the information 
of the new electorate in their past history and 
future responsibilities. The author is Mr. W. 
Heaton, of Leeds, the first editor of the Free¬ 
man. 

A revised edition of Mr. Kinlock Cooke’s 
popular Handy Book for Electors, a short and 
easy guide to what may be done, and must not 


be done, under the Corrupt and Illegal Prac¬ 
tices Prevention Act, 1883, will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. 

Max O Bell's last book Lee Chers Voisins ! 
was translated by the author’s wife. The 
twentieth edition is announced in Paris. 

We learn that the book entitled Why I am a 
Liberal, containing contributions by the leading 
members of the Liberal party, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on Monday next. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Bertram Dobell 
intends to continue his series of facsimile 
reprints of original editions of Shelley, which 
was begun with Alastor. Hellas is now almost 
ready. 

Don Qesnaldo is the title of a short story by 
Ouida which is offered to the newspaper press 
by Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces a new 
edition of Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s monograph on 
Charles Whitehead, with illustrative extracts. 
Also, new editions of the same author’s Verses 
of Varied Life and Old Year Leaves. 

To the next number of the Antiquary Mr. 
Round will contribute a paper on “ Municipal 
Offices,” in which he points out the importance 
of forming a complete list of offioers and their 
duties for each borough town. Mr. Hazlitt 
will continue his “Notes on Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, and Mr. T. F. Ordish will give 
another paper on “ Old London Theatres,” 
dealing with the inside of the theatre. 

The November number of Walford's Anti¬ 
quarian will contain a paper on the proposed 
restoration of Waltham Cross, and also an 
article by Mr. W. Rendle on the Globe Play¬ 
house in Bankside. Under the heading of 
“ Autograph Letters ” will be printed the 
transcript of a holograph letter written by the 
celebrated Lord Lovat to Sir Andrew Drum¬ 
mond. 

Mr. William Archer will contribute to the 
November number of Time a criticism of the 
works of Mr. R. L. Stevenson. In the same 
magazine will appear “ The Real Countess 
Guiccioli,” by Mr. J. Carew Martin ; “ Personal 
Reminiscences of M. Barth61emy 8t. Hilaire,” 
by Mr. J. B. Latham; and “ Women’s Work 
and Women’s Wages,” by the editor, Mrs. 
Whishaw, better known till lately as Miss E. 
M. Abdy-Williams. 

A friend and pupil of the late Mr. William 
Veitch, the eminent Greek scholar, will give a 
sketch of him in the Scottish Church for Novem¬ 
ber, which will also contain papers on the 
Highlands, the Church, and the Universities. 

Prof. Henry Drummond, author of Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, will deliver a lecture 
in the hall of Trinity College, Oxford, next 
Sunday evening, intended primarily for junior 
members of the university. 

The first meeting of the fifth session of the 
Browning Society will be held at University 
College on October 30, at 8 p.m. Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum, will preside; 
and a paper will be read by Mr. J. T. Nettle- 
ship, on “ Browning’s Development as Poet or 
Maker.” 

The annual meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society, for the systematic study of philosophy, 
will be held at 22 Albemarle Street, on Mon¬ 
day next, Ootober 26, at 8 p.m. The president, 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, will deliver an 
address on “ Philosophy and Experience.” 

Mr. F. Storr will deliver a lecture to the 
Education Society on Monday next, Ootober 
26, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
at 7.30 p.m., on “The Literature of Edu¬ 
cation.” 
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The last issue of Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue 
(No. 364) deals with the history, topography, 
and ethnology of Asia, Polynesia, and Africa. 
The most notioeable numbers are the sets of 
the publications of Oriental societies, and the 
books relating to the Portuguese in India, 
many of which seem to have come from Dr. 
Burnell’s library. 


The five Academies that compose the Institut 
of Franoe intend to celebrate the ninetieth 
anniversary of their foundation by a banquet 
to be held on Ootober 25. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The New York Critic of October. 3 gives 
prominence to a long letter from Mr. 
H. F. Harrington, bringing three charges 
against Poe, which we believe to be new, 
from the writer’s personal knowledge: (1) 
that in 1847 he deserted his wife on her 
death-bed; (2) that in the following year he 
attempted to seduce a married lady, whose 
name is given; (3) that shortly afterwards he 
did seduce another married lady, well known to 
the writer. 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, who is, we 
believe, one of the joint editors of the Critic, 
has in the press a volume entitled Representa¬ 
tive Poems of Living Poets, American and Eng¬ 
lish. Though Miss Gilder has edited the 
collection, the poems have been selected by 
the poets themselves, and Mr. G. P. Lathrop 
has written an introduction. The book will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell in this oountry at 
the same time as in America. 

Mb. Lowell’s Hawthorne, in the series of 
“ American Men of Letters,” is announced for 
immediate publication. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., an¬ 
nounce a volume of Italian Popular Tales 
translated by Prof. Crane, of Cornell. 


Since the death of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 
the literary champion of the Indians, who used 
as a poet the initials H. H., and who is best 
known in England by her novel Ramona, the 
American papers have been much occupied 
with stones about her, for in her lifetime she 
was verv retiring. Only four days before her 
death she wrote the following letter to Pre¬ 
sident Cleveland: 

“ F ~ m deathbed I send you a message of 
heartfelt thanks for what you have already done 
for the Indians. I ask you to read my Century of 
Dishonor. I am dying happier for the belief 
\ * ha £, 14 “ hand that is destined to 

strike the first steady blow towards lifting this 
burden of infamy from our country, and righting 
the wrongs of the Indian race.” 

At her own special request, the life of Mrs. 
Jackson is to be written by Mr. Hamilton W 
Mabie, to whom many of her friends have 
promised their assistance. 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard has declined the ap¬ 
pointment that was offered him of United 
States Consul at Athens. 

WeM y has now published 
eight articles on copywright. A Chicago paper, 
the Literary Life, promises to devote two 
columns a month to the discussion of the sub¬ 
ject. A yet more interesting piece of news to 
Euglish authors is that Mr. G. W. Munro, the 
publisher of the "Seaside Library,” has applied 
for anmjuactton against his brother to restrain 
him from ‘doing business under the Munro 
name in a manner to confuse the public mind.” 

The usual prize competition in the New 
Yon. Literary News for October, thus classifies 
recen t works of fiction: The Tinted Venus (30 
vptee), Col. Enderby s Wife (29), Carriston’s Gift 
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I (9). It will be observed that all three are 
English. 

M. Benjamin Sulte, of Ottawa, has pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet entitled: La Situation de la 
langue frangaise au Canada, in which he con¬ 
tends that the French spoken by descendants 
of French colonists in America, from New 
Orleans to Manitoba, has preserved the idiom 
and vocabulary (though not the accent) of the 
language spoken in the time of Louis XIV. 
with greater purity than in any part of France 
itself. It appears that the total number of 
French speaking people in Canada and the 
United States amounts to nearly two millions. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae has 
collected statistics with regard to the health of 
705 women graduates of colleges throughout 
America. On entrance, 78 per cent, were in 
good health, 2 per cent, in fair health, and 
20 per cent, in poor health. At the end of 
the college course, 21 per cent, were improved 
in health, and nearly 20 per cent, were injured 
in health. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A SONNET SEQUENCE. 

Surrey. 

A suburb reeking of the city’s breath 
Beside the Thames, where’er the eye may turn ; 
Southward a champaign, green with whortle and 
fern, 

Flaming with gorse-gold, flushed with purple 
heath ; 

Heights clothed with beeches; belts of oak beneath; 
Pine-woods, the murmurous home of doves that 
yearn 

Above their nestlings; plains of wheat that 
burn 

And oats that smoulder, growing ripe for death. 
8ites which are old with memories older still 
Whereon a new and coarser world intrudes; 
Where stood a Tudor palace flaunts an inn ; 

A rich fool's whim has marred yon Celtic hill; 

Yet here for him who loves her solitudes 
Nature has kept them clear from smoke and 
din. 

Kent. 

The white-horsed Saxon’s rich unconquered land ! 
Girdled by sea and river; ridged with hills, 
Green slopes wood-fringed, that shed a score of 
rills, 

And screen a hundred towns on either hand, 

Ere rearing their full height to guard the strand 
With stern white faces. Flowing plenty fills 
Each range the eye o’er-travels. Sailing mills 
Stretch to the ripening fields wherein they stand 
A wide-armed blessing. Leagues of mead and 
marsh, 

Flecked white with sheep, or mottled brown with 
kine, 

Green-golden hop-fields, wieathed with cone and 
bine, 

And glades of orchard reddening to the south 
Trend in accord where, clamouring loud and harsh, 
The giant city opes its myriad-mouth. 

Sussex. 

The southern warder of our fortress-isle 
Fixed at his sea-post with the hills for shield; 
Dinted with wounds from many a battle-field 
Where Roman, Celt, and 8axon strove erewhile, 
’Fore all the fray which crowned the Norman’s 
guile 

With empire at Senlao. Those wounds have 
healed, 

But left their scars: the watch-camps ’bove the 
Weald, 

The castle’s wall, the votive cloister’s aisle. 

To day a land of peace! A flock of sheep 
Feeds in t he fosse. The cloister-arches hide 
Behind a timbered grange. The ivied keep 
O’erlooks a village whither townsmen flee 
For change of toil to climb the steep hill-side. 

Or restful idlesse by the unresting sea. 

Henry G. Hewlett. 


OBITUARY. 

ALPHON8 T HUN . 

The death of Prof. Alphons Thun at so early 
an age is a severe loss to the science of 
national eoonomy. He was bom at Dorpat in 
1853, studied at the Gymnasium, and later 
at the University, where he devoted himself 
passionately to the science to which he promised 
to contribute so much. After passing a brilliant 
examination, and receiving his doctor’s degree, 
he went to Russia, in order to study the sociai 
and revolutionary movements upon the spot. 
In 1881 he was appointed Professor of National 
Economy and Statistics at the University of 
Basel, where he managed to inspire his scholars 
with something of his own zeal for social and 
statistical research. During his unwearied 
labour as a teacher, he found time to write the 
book which rapidly made his name known, the 
Geschichte der revolutiondrenBewegunginRussland 
seit 1825, and also a work on the local statistics 
of Basel, Die Vereine und Stiftungen des Kantons 
Basel-Stadt. In 1883 he received a pressing 
call to the University of Freiburg (in Baden), 
which he accepted. Here he was struck down 
by the illness with which he had long been 
contending, but worked hard at an exhaustive 
treatise. on “ Gewerbepolitik,” which he has 
unhappily left incomplete. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Macmillan's Magazine for October has an 
article by Mr. Pater, called "A Prince of 
Court Painters.” Mr. Pater has thrown into 
the shape of a contemporary diary a sketch of 
the character and career of Antony Watteau. 
The writing is distinguished by the fineness of 
analytical perception which specially char¬ 
acterises Mr. Pater’s work, and the setting 
chosen for his remarks is extremely happy. It 
is seldom that a magazine contains such a piece 
of finished workmanship. Another article of 
some importance, though it seems out of place 
in Macmillan, is by Mr. Christie, on the subject, 
“Was Giordano Bruno really burned?” It 
answers some historic doubts recently raised by 
M. Desdouits; but it is difficult to imagine 
that general readers would interest themselves 
in determining the genuineness of a letter of 
Scioppius. 

Blackwood's Magazine gives an instructive 
account of “ Competitive Examinations in 
China,” by a traveller who has inspected the 
mechanical appliances used by the Chinese 
Government. We are glad to discover that 
China gives no countenance to the lavish ex¬ 
penditure of the University of Oxford on 
examination schools. Much as China believes 
in examinations, it does not try to make them 
comfortable. The examination hall at Canton 
is simply a walled enclosure, containing a 
number of sheds, one for each candidate. 

In the current number of the Revue His- 
torique, M. Forneron furnishes a series of 
articles in which he has traced, from docu¬ 
mentary sources, the career of Louise de 
K4rouaile, Duchess of Portsmouth. M. 
Forneron’s work will be an addition to the 
scandalous chronicle of the reign of Charles II. 
It shows us the deliberate way in which Louis 
XIV. made use of the known weakness of 
Charles II. to establish a French emissary at 
the English court, who for fifteen years suc¬ 
ceeded in paralysing the foreign polioy of 
England. M. Fomeron’s work is well and 
thoroughly done, though we notice some want 
of familiarity with Euglish literary history. 
He speaks of "un certain Andrew Marvel,” 
and persists in quoting the diarist as “ Pepy.” 

The Deutsche Rundschau has several serious 
articles. Herr Bailleu begins a historical 
sketch of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Hohen- 
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Bollem, which contains documents bearing on 
Prussian history at the beginning of the 
century. Herr Geffcken discusses the question 
of bimetallism with reference to its probable 
influence on German commerce, which he 
thinks would be disastrous. Dr. Meyer writes 
on the “Increase of Insanity,” and notes all 
the conditions of modem civilisation which 
tend to develop the sensibility and destroy the 
power of the brain. 

The three numbers of the Boletin of the Beal 
Academia de la Historia, July-September, are 
issued together. The chief contents are a 
paper on the portraits of Isabel la Catolica, by 
Dios de la Rada; the two preferred are that in 
the Boyal Palace by Antonio del Bincon for 
advanced age, and the more youthful one of 
Santo T6mas de Avila. Friedman’s Anne 
Bdeyn, Sauvaire’s Arab Metrology, and H. 
Derembourg’s MSS. Arabes de VEscurial are 
all favourably reviewed. In discussing the 
Keltiberian coins of Segisa, Pujol y Camps 
fixes its site in Aragon, east of Calatayud. A 
paper on Homan ruins in Fez, by T. de Cuevas, 
turns on the sites of Oppidum Novum, Frigidae, 
and Aurelia Banasa. Padre F. Fita deals with 
Boman inscriptions of Cacer£s, Ubeda, and 
Alcala de HAnares, with excellent illustrations 
and grammatical remarks; but perhaps the 
most important paper is the first part of an 
account, with the originals and translations, by 
F. Fernandez y Gonzalez, of a Jewish repre¬ 
sentative assembly held at Valladolid in 1432. 
From some of the fifty legends of Gil de 
Zamora in honour of the Virgin we gather that 
the alb was neither always white nor always 
linen, but sometimes of silk and coloured, and 
that marriages of the clergy continued appar¬ 
ently down to the author’s time. 

The ninth Fascicule of the Archive* His- 
toriques de la Gaicogne contains the “ Archives 
de la Ville de Leoteure (Gera) XIH““ au XVI m * 
Sifecle,” edited by P. Druilhet. Like some 
other charters of Southern France, the form 
alone of those of Lectoure is feudal. Both 
Edward I. of England and Philippe le Bel only 
confirm anterior rights in use from time imme¬ 
morial. The “Bes Publica Lactoratensium ” 
had substantially preserved, through all the 
troubles of the early middle ages, its old Roman 
franchise. To the references given for the 
charter of Edward I. (1273) may be added the 
WolfenbuttelMS., “ Becognitiones Foedorum,” 
by M. and J. Delpit, p. 100. (Paris, 1841). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

Edinburgh: Oot. 19,1885. 

I desire to endorse what has been already said 
by Dr. Stokes and other scholars in the Academy 
regarding the necessity of placing as accurate a 
text as possible of the Brehon Laws in the hands 
of students. Translations and comments are 
necessary for the general reader : the first and 
foremost requisite for the Celtio scholar is a 
reliable text. Mr. Stokes's request that a fac¬ 
simile of considerable portions of these MSS. 
should be published, and that all the scholar¬ 
ship available should be utilised, is surely not 
unreasonable. The documents themselves are 
not always freo from error; but when to these 
are added such mistakes as even the most com¬ 
petent transcribers and interpreters commit, 
students who can have no direct access to the 
MSS. are hopelessly astray. 

The matter is of general interest, but I should 
wish to enter a special plea on behalf of the 
Scottish Celt. It is to the Irish that we have 
to look for the oldest forms of our own Gaelic 
speech. The laws of Ireland became the laws 
of the Dalriadic colony in Sootland. And 
although our Gaelic institutions and language 
subsequently pursued a more or less independ¬ 
ent path, still the old Celtic customs of Scotland 
receive their most satisfactory explanation 
through the larger and more perfect literature 
which has been preserved in Ireland. 

The publication of old Irish MSS. is of as 
much importance to the Highlander as to the 
Irishman, while Celtio scholars all over the 
world are equally interested in securing the 
greatest possible accuracy in such documents of 
this kind as are published. 

Don. Mackinnon. 


Laws, and the ready support which his argu¬ 
ments have received from Dr. Moore and Mr. 
Standish H. O’Grady. As the only way to 
drive home the nail is by repeated strokes of the 
hammer, I would beg leave to join my voioe to 
theirs. From a comparison I made some time 
ago of part of the printed text of the Senchat 
M6r with the original MS. Harl. 432, I am 
able to confirm every word of their severe 
criticism. I may say that on the average there 
are two mistakes in every line, and many of 
these as gross and as palpable as those in¬ 
stanced by Dr. Stokes. I also fully subscribe 
to the proposals made as to a revision or re¬ 
print of the whole text, for I believe that the 
only account these four volumes can now be 
turned to is to make them the basis for a com¬ 
plete revision and renewed edition of the whole 
matter contained in them. 

Kuno Meyer. 


University College, Liverpool: Oot. 17,1896. 

I was very glad to see in the Academy Dr. 
Whitley Stokes’s article pointing out the great 
deficiencies in the printed text of the Brehon 
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London: Oct. 19, 1885. 

A good deal has been said lately about the 
merits of the philologioal method in mythology. 
May I offer a fresh example P In writings 
about the Veda, few names occur more fre¬ 
quently than that of Aditi. Far be it from me 
to have an opinion of my own about Aditi: I 
only stand and mark the harmonious decisions 
of scholars. Certain gods are called, in the 
Veda, Adityas—“sons of Aditi” the word is 
(sometimes) rendered. Aditi may be taken and 
is taken (by some) as if it were the infinite 
region from which the solar deities rise. 
"Aditi, the boundless,” was, it is believed, 
one of the oldest names of the dawn, or more 
oorrectly, of that portion of the sky from 
whence every morning the light and life 
of the world flashed forth ” {Hibbert Lectures, 
1878, p. 228). Thus understood, “ Aditi is 
derived from diti, and the negative particle a. 
Diti, again, is regularly derived from a root. 
Da (dyati), ‘to bind.’. . . Aditi, therefore, must 
originally have meant without bonds, not 
chained or enclosed, boundless, infinite, infini¬ 
tude” (Hib. Lee., p. 227). On the other hand, 
Mr. Whitney suggests that “ the elevation of 
Aditi to the rank of a distinct personage may 
be a reflex from the derivative” (Aditya), “which 
was capable of being interpreted as a patronymic. ” 
This resembles the notion (held by some) that 
Cronus is a god invented to account for 
Cronion and Cronides, names capable (like 
Aditya) of being interpreted as patronymics. 

( Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 39). About 
Aditi we learn ( Rig Veda, x. 72, 1-8. Satapatha 
Brahmana, cf. Muir, S. T. iv. 13) faots which 
place her and her legend somewhat on a footing 
with thatof the Maori motherof Maui. The Aditi 
of the Brahmana gave birth (like Maui’s 
mother) to an abortion, whom (like Maui’s 
mother) she threw away, but whom the gods 
cut into shape, making an elephant out of the 
fragments ! In another Brahmana ( Taittirya 
Br. Muir. v. 35 1-27,) Aditi, being desirous of 
offspring, cooked a brahmandana oblation for 
the Sadhyas. Of course all these \iyoi are at 
some distance from the Infinite, to which we 
are directed by etymological science. Is Scienoe 
quite certain whether Aditi means “ boundless,” 
“infinite,” as in the Hibbert Lectures, and in M. 
Bergaigne’s view, or does she lean to Mr. 
Whitney’s suggestion, or are we to give up 
both, and cleave to M. Paul Regnaud ? M. 
Regnaud writes (I hope he is mistaken, but it 
is just this kind of thing that is so dread¬ 
fully unsettling): “ Rien n’est mains sfir 

que l’etymologie me me du nom d’Aditi, 
et, par consequent, que les explications, 
qu’on a prfetendu d’en tirer ” (Revue de 
l’Hist, des Rel. xii., i.). M. Regnaud goes on 
to derive Aditi from “ Ad dans le sens de 
briller ”; and he is so bold as to declare that the 
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derivation from da, with a primitive is (I write 
his words with regret) “ grammatically im¬ 
probable, and logically impossible.” However, 
he gives his reasons, which scholars must decide 
upon. M. Regnaud ends, and here, perhaps, he is 
not so very wrong, by asserting that, if scholars 
are still so far from agreed about the meanings 
of words in the Veda, mere vulgarisateure (like a 
gentleman who regards Aditi as a “ Chthonian 
goddess ”) had better leave the whole business 
alone. Yes, we must wait before believing 
science, till scienoe speaks with a less be¬ 
wildering variety of contradictory voices. 
For here we are not dealing merely with 
vexed questions in the rendering of dead lan¬ 
guages, questions vexed even when these 
languages were living, and now only of literary 
importance : we are dealing with attempts to 
found a Science of Religion, a theory of the 
origin of Belief and of Myths, on the sands 
(and how shifting and treaoherous are these 
sands !) of etymologioal conjecture. 

A. Lano. 


JOHN HABVABB’B AUTOGRAPH. 

Liverpool: Oct. 19,1885, 
Possibly I may notice elsewhere a little 
pamphlet on John Harvard bv Mr. William 
Rendle, which has just been published; but you 
will render service to many persons, both in 
this oountry and in the United States, if you 
will permit attention to be drawn at once in 
the Academy to one point which is treated of 
in its pages. 

Speaking of “ the only contemporary record 
of John Harvard” which Emmanuel College 
possesses, and which is described as “a receipt 
of 10s. for his admission,” Mr. Rendle says : 

“The handwriting of John’s name is as formed 
and steady as the University signatures, going to 
show that he was not a boy when he came up. At 
all events, it is very like his signatures for his 
degrees—B.A. 1631, and M.A. 1635—in the Uni¬ 
versity Registry.” 

And he makes a distinction between this 
“ handwriting of John’s name ” and other 
writing, which he thinks is “ some scribe’s 
attempt at John Harvard’s name.” 

Now, what Mr. Rendle styles “ a receipt ” is, 
in truth, an entry in a College account book, 
headed “Reoepta ab ingredientibus,” and it 
reads just in this way: 

“ from Oct 35 1627 

• ••••••• 

“John Harverd Midlsex: Decemb: 19 0.10. 0” 

The first two words of this entry, Mr. Rendle 
states, by implication, to be in Harvard’s 
autograph. For this statement there is not the 
faintest shadow of foundation. 

“His signatures for his degrees” are “the 
University signatures,” and are also, let it be 
plainly and distinctly mentioned, the sole scraps 
of John Harvard’s hand writing which the most 
active and diligent researches have yet brought 
to light. 

There is much more oalling for observation in 
the few words which I have quoted from a very 
remarkable production, but I will not further 
trespass upon your space. 

Edward Disney. 


9, 1864, the ascent was made by way of the 
Roththal Sattel, by Messrs. Leslie Stephen (the 
well-known writer), F. Craufurd Grove (the 
present President of the Alpine Club), and 
R. J. S. Macdonald (see Alpine Journal, ii. 
162 eqq.). This route has been several times 
repeated ( Alpine Journal, vi. 98-9), and it was 
while trying it that von Allmen and Bischof 
were killed on July 24, 1872. 

2. Dr. Diibi’s more direct route by the 
Silberlauitobel was made on July 25, 1881 
(Jahrbuch d. S. A. C. xvii. 273 eqq.). Hence 
Bischof and his companion did not perish in 
1872 when attempting to repeat Dr. Diibi’s 
route of 1881, as is stated in your note. 

3. Of the new way struck out by Herr Gross- 
rath Fritz von Allmen ( not Altmen) and five 
Lauterbrunnen guides I possess full details in 
the narrative published in the number of the 
Oberland newspaper for September 26. Dr. 
Dubi climbed up the “outer” or western of 
two ridges coming down into the Roththal, 
while Herr von Allmen ascended the “inner” 
or south-western. The difference between the 
two routes is thus but slight, at any rate in the 
lower portion of the ascent. It is stated that 
the new route is comparatively easy and safe; 
but it must be remembered that, on an ascent 
made so late in the season, little snow is found 
on the rocks, and a definite judgment on the 
new route must be deferred till it has (like the 
others) been made in July or August. 

W. A. B. Coolidge. 


MAOKLIN’S “ LOVE 1 LA MODE.” 

Lerwick, N.B.: Oat 19,1885. 

I possess a copy of Macklin’s farce of “ Love 
k la Mode” published by Oliver & Boyd, 
Caledonian Press, Netherbow. It contains an 
engraving of “Mr. Cook as Sr. Archy Mac 
Sarcasm,” bearing the date 1811. J. M’G. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Oot. 36, 7.30 p.m. Education Sedety: 11 The 
Literature of Education,” by Mr. F. Storr. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Introductory Lecture 
on Anatomy, by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Annual Address on “ Phil¬ 
osophy and Experience,” by Mr. Shadwoith 
Hodgson. 

Wednesday. Oct. 38,3 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: "The Bones of the 
Human Body,” I., by Prof. John Marshall. 

9 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: “Naubatis,” 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie. 

Thursday, Oct. 39, 9 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: 
“ Goshen,” by M. Naville. 

Friday. Oot.30,8pm. Royal Academy: “The Bones 
of the Human Body,” II., by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m. Browning Society: “ Browning's De¬ 
velopment as Poet or Maker,” by Mr. J. T. Nettle- 
ship. 


THE NEW WAY UP THE JUNGFRAU. 

Magdalen College, Oxford: Oot. 17 ,1886. 

The paragraph on p. 260 of to-day’s Academy 
relating to the new way up the Jungfrau is so 
misleading that I trust you will allow me to 
correct it. 

1. A daring attempt to ascend the Jungfrau 
from the Roththal was made as early as 
August 20, 1828, by Messrs. Yeats Brown, and 
Slade [Alpine Journal, v. 374); but this and 
other attempts were unsuooeseful, till on August 


SCIENCE. 

TWO EDITIONS OF CICBEO’s “ ORATOR.” 

M. Tull* Ciceronis ad M. Brutum Orator, 
Edited by J. E. Sandys. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orator. Recensuit Th. 
Stangl. (Leipzig: Freytag.) 

English scholars, and especially Cambridge 
scholars, bid fair to wipe away in very satis¬ 
factory fashion the reproach, so long well 
merited, of neglecting to help on the study 
of Cicero. Much more has been done within 
the last ten years for the critioism and eluci¬ 
dation of his philosophical and rhetorical 
works especially than during at least a 
oentury previously. Notice has already been 
taken in the Academy of Prof. J. B. Mayor’s 
admirable work on the Be Natura Beorum, 
and of Dr. Reid’s no less valuable labours on 
the Be Finibut and the Academics. Now 


the Cambridge Public Orator, appropriately 
enough, has issued an edition of the Orator, 
which, for wide learning, finished scholarship, 
and elaborate completeness of execution, well 
deserves to stand by the side of the works 
previously issued from the press of his 
university, while five well-chosen illustra¬ 
tions and a lithographed facsimile of the 
principal MS. make it even more beautiful in 
its external appearance. 

It was a happy choice which led Mr. Sandys 
to select the Orator as a subjeot for his ex¬ 
haustive commentary; for it would be difficult 
to name another work of the same compass 
which would have called out to an equal 
extent that mastery of the most diverse fields 
of learning which his previous publications 
prove him to command. 

In the introduction he gives a masterly 
sketch of the history of Greek oratory and 
rhetoric, which could only have been written 
by a scholar long familiar not only with the 
great Greek orators themselves, bat also with 
the far less attractive band of their ancient 
and modem critics. Again and again in the 
notes, as well as in the interesting illustra¬ 
tions, we have proofs of that wide knowledge 
of archaeology which bore such good trait 
in the beautiful edition of the Bacehae. The 
important questions of philology which arise 
from Cicero’s valuable references to the his¬ 
tory of Latin pronunciation are dealt with in 
a manner which shows how Mr. Sandys, with 
all his familiarity with the old learning, has 
kept up with its most recent developments. 
The minutely accurate collation ofthefamons 
Avranches MS., and the excellent § viii. in 
the text of the Orator, give evidence of the 
practised textual critic. Finally, the happi¬ 
ness of many of the renderings, and the life 
infused by appropriate illustrations 'into the 
dry lists of teohnioal terms, remind ns of 
many an occasion on which the honours of the 
university have gained additional grace from 
the felicitons language of its official mouth¬ 
piece. If any general criticism is to be 
offered as to the execution of Mr. Sandys’ 
comprehensive task, it can only lie in the 
direction of a modest inquiry whether the 
very fulness of his knowledge has not led 
him occasionally into a discursiveness em¬ 
barrassing to the reader. He seems not 
seldom to he unable to mention a name 
without reviving by some passing allusion the 
reminiscences which it awakens in the mind 
of the scholar, though they may be far enough 
removed from the subject in hand. For 
instance, if Piderit of Hanan publishes a 
useful school edition of the Orator , this 
cannot he mentioned without recalling the 
fact that this “ is the town where those 
dauntless explorers of fairy-land and of 
philology, the brothers Grimm, were bora 
one hundred years ago.” Such touches are 
perhaps more in place in the lecture-room 
than in a standard edition, to which the 
pruning-knife has to be remorselessly applied 
if it is not to outgrow all reasonable bounds. 

The criticism of the text is based mainly 
upon the materials collected with wonderful 
patience by Dr. Heerdegen, the appearance of 
whose edition led Mr. Sandys to re-write his 
own critical notes when ready for the press. 
Bat the collations of Dr. Stangl have also 
been utilised, and Mr. Sandys has himself 
very minutely collated the Avranohes MS. 
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and examined many of our English MSS. suf¬ 
ficiently to determine their general character 
and their readings in particular cases. We 
miss with regret an expression of his own 
judgment on some of the most interesting 
questions as to the relation of the various 
classes of MSS. For instance, since the date of 
Kayser’s paper in 1851 the codices mutili have 
commonly been regarded as preserving a purer 
text than the codice* integri. Recently, while 
this is admitted as regards the order of words, 
it has been argued that the same by no means 
holds good as to the omissions in the former, 
which appear to be in some cases clearly due 
to carelessness. Mr. 8andys, however, after 
giving in brief Heerdegen’s account of the 
relation of the other mutili to A, and noticing 
Stangl’s contention that some of them are of 
independent origin, adds no more on the 
general question but that “the extent of this 
interpolation is, however, very uncertain.” 
He has, probably, come to some conclusion as 
to the weight which ought to be assigned to 
omissions in this class; and it would have 
been well if he had given his judgment on 
a point now much disputed. Nor does he 
tell us whether he agrees with Heerdegen 
in believing that we have three direct and 
complete transcripts of the lost Codex Lau- 
densis ; and, if so, what value he would attach 
to them. On the whole, Mr. Sandys does 
not seem unduly biassed in favour of A; 
indeed, he sometimes departs from it un¬ 
necessarily. It is not easy to see why dis- 
oeptent, in § 116, is preferred to the disceptant 
of A, accepted by Heerdegen and Stangl; or 
ambigetur to ambigitur, in § 126. On the 
other hand, he is certainly right as against 
Heerdegen and Stangl in reading paenitet 
with A for non paenitet in § 130. He defends 
the soundness of the words omitted by A in 
§ 185 ; and, on the whole, his text is a con¬ 
servative one. Rut, of the ten emendations 
suggested by Madvig in the last volume of 
the Adversaria Critica, Mr. Sandys accepts 
three; and an editor would be somewhat bold 
who admitted any other. Or. Reid’s emenda¬ 
tion, accepted in § 200, needs a word of 
explanation for the ordinary student, who 
will hardly see the point of it. This, it may 
be noted, is the only one of the emendations 
proposed by that scholar—some twenty in all— 
which Mr. Sandys accepts; and here again 
his caution is laudable, for, though almost all 
of them are improvements, not one is in¬ 
evitable. 

The orthography is, as a rule, very correct 
and scholarly; but there is one point which 
calls for a word of protest. Mr. Sandys’ note 
on § 155 shows that he has got beyond the 
pre-scientific notion that -um of the genitive 
plural is contracted for -orum or -arum. 
What possible justification can there be then 
for retaining in his text misleading forms like 
deum and liberUm, which are due solely to 
an obsolete blunder ? 

With regard to the very full explanatory 
commentary, there is little to be said except 
in the way of hearty commendation. A 
careful examination shows that it is singularly 
free from any kind of inaccuracy, and the 
completeness with which every point of 
difficulty is elucidated could only have been 
secured by frequent and laborious revision. 

It is in every way worthy of the editor’s 
high reputation, and will be welcomed es a 


very valuable contribution to the study of 
Ciceronian Latin in general and of his 
rhetorioal system in particular. The only 
regret that can possibly be felt in connexion 
with it is that the completeness with which 
the work has been done, combined with the 
remarkable excellence of the paper and print¬ 
ing, makes the book somewhat expensive for 
use in schools, for which it would otherwise 
be admirably adapted. 

This fault certainly cannot be found with 
Dr. Stangl’s little edition of the text, which 
is really a marvel of cheapness. Here we 
have a clearly printed text, with critical 
footnotes, a brief introduction, containing all 
that need be Baid about the MSS. as well as 
an “ argument ” of the work, and useful 
indexes, all for the sum of sixpence! The text 
is in some places less satisfactory than that of 
Mr. Sandys, but, on the whole, it has been 
settled with sound judgment. If the series 
of Greek and Latin texts to which this 
belongs, published by Frey tag, at Leipzig, 
under the general editorship of Dr. Schenkl, 
numbers many editions as excellent as this, 
and the Ovid of Zingerle and Guthling, it will 
be a formidable rival to the familiar Teubner 
series, and will deserve to find very general 
favour in our schools and colleges. 

A. S. Welkins. 


INDO-CHINESE PHILOLOGY. 

Ox Tuesday last, October 20, Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie delivered his inaugural lecture, on 
“ The Science of Language and its Recent Pro¬ 
gress, in connexion with the Languages of 
Indo-China,” at University College. The fol¬ 
lowing is a short abstraot of the lecture. 

The languages of Indo-China are a new field of 
research in comparative philology which may 
lead to a reconsideration of several vital problems 
in the science of language. They offer a more 
satisfactory solution of these problems, and one 
better in accordance with the known facts of 
language past and present. Nevertheless their 
influence has hitherto been usurious to the 
progress of linguistic science. Much has been 
done on the languages separately, though little 
has been accomplished with the languages of 
South-Eastern Asia as a whole. The most 
important works are those of J. Leyden 
(1808), J. Crawford, N. Brown, Brian Houghton 
Hodgson, Max Muller, John Logan, the China¬ 
man Twan-yuh-ts’ai, J. Edkins, E. L. Brand- 
re to A. H. Keane, and the late Capt. Forbes. 

The classification of languages into Mono¬ 
syllabic, Agglutinative and Inflexional, accord¬ 
ing to their respectiveprocesses of word-making, 
which is now recognised to be inadequate, 
was based on the hypothesis of a primi¬ 
tive monosyllabic stage in the history of 
human speech, which was for many years a 
fool’s paradise to the science of language. 
The roots of languages as now extracted 
by linguistic research are results, not begin¬ 
nings. The root-making period is still exist¬ 
ing and will never cease. Roots are pro¬ 
duced by the unconscious work of the 
mind seeking for symbols of general ideas. 
The nature of language is to be in a state 
of never-ceasing evolution and transforma¬ 
tion, and there is no reason to suppose that 
there were activities and influences at work in 
former times other than those at work in the 
present day. The languages of Tibet, Burmah, 
Pegu, Siam, Annam, China, are generally called 
monosyllabic, and are still erroneously supposed 
by many to be living illustrations of the imagi¬ 
nary primitive language of monosyllabic roots. 
Such monosyllabism does pot and never did 


exist. _ In reality there are three sorts of mouo- 
syllabism only—one of Decay, one of Writing, 
and one of Elocution. It is to the last 
that the tongues of South-Eastern Asia belong, 
while the monosyllabism of English belongs to 
that of Decay. 

“Isolating” is another denomination of the 
same languages which they deserve by keeping 
apart words of signification from words of rela¬ 
tion. The former alone can coalesce together 
and then decay and shorten by wear and tear. 
Their decay is often produced by a difference 
of pitch, otherwise of tone, in pronunciation. 
These tones have been considered to be a 
survival of the language of primitive humanity, 
“ when speech was but the song of the soul,” 
while, as a matter of fact, they are only a 
common phenomenon of linguistic equilibrium. 
These languages were greatly injured by decay, 
and their former and fuller phonetism can be 
restored to a certain extent by paleography 
and dialectical comparison. The state of their 
grammar determines the fourth of the six divi¬ 
sions into which the languages are distributed. 
The six are—(1) Incapsulating, (2) Incorporat¬ 
ing, (3) Alliteral, (4) Isolating, (5) Aggluti¬ 
nating, (6) Amalgamating. These are states, 
not successive stages. They are the outcome of 
the two'great forces which produce language— 
the mental faculty of conceiving and expressing 
general ideas, and the sluggishness of the organs 
of speech. These two forces act sometimes in 
harmony, sometimes in antagonism, with all 
degrees of energy—the energy of one being 
somewhat independent of the other. 

The curious phenomena of mixed and hybrid 
languages is here largely illustrated. A 
language is mixed when its vocabulary 
only is pervaded with foreign elements, and 
hybrid when its grammar is disintegrated. 
Grammar offers an internal and external 
evolution: internal, when in stretching its 
possibilities of development it remains faithful 
to its congenial tendencies; external, when it 
goes beyond and mixes with another grammar. 

The languages of the far East belong to two 
great stocks: the Turanian and Himalayan, 
besides a residuum of Negrito and Papuan 
dialects. Turanian is represented by the great 
Kuenlunic branch, including (a) the Chinese 
family, ( b ) Tibeto - Burman group, (c) Yao- 
Karen group, (d) Dravidian family. Hima¬ 
layan includes two great branches: (1) Indian, 
for the Kolarian languages, &c.; (2) Indo- 
Pacific, with four divisions—(a) Mon-Taic, sub¬ 
divided into two families—(1) Mon-Annam, 
(2) Tai Shan; (5) Malayan; (c) Polynesian ; (dj 
Micronesian. 

The next lecture, on “ the Formation, Evo¬ 
lution, and Influence of Chinese,” will be 
delivered on Tuesday, November 17. 


OBITUARY. 

MB. THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

THElifeof Mr. T. Davidson, LL.D.,F.R.S.,which 
closed last week, shows how a scientific reputa¬ 
tion of the highest character may be achieved 
by steady application to a limited department 
of knowledge. Mr. Davidson was recognised 
in all countries as the highest authority on the 
group of brachiopods. Born in Edinburgh iu 
1817, he was taken at an early age to the con¬ 
tinent, and though at one time a student at the 
university of his native city, most of his 
scientific education was received in France. 
There he had the advantage of attending the 
lectures of some of the first naturalists of the 
day, including such masters as Milne Edwards, 
Elie de Beaumont, Cordier, Dufrenoy, and 
Geoffrey Saint Hilaire. At about twenty years 
of age he was induced, by the advice of Von 
Buch, to undertake the study of the Brachio- 
poda, and henceforth this became the main 
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business of his life. His writings were 
numerous, and many of his memoirs were 
written in French. The Palaeontographical 
Society published his splendid series of mono- 
graphs on fossil braohiopods, which are every¬ 
where regarded as the standard works on this 
subject. Mr. Davidson was not a mere oonch- 
ologist, but a philosophical student of the 
anatomical structure of the molluscoids. He 
was also a talented artist, having studied art 
practically in Paris and in Borne ; and most of 
his works were illustrated by his own pencil. 
Although belonging to an important family in 
Midlothian, he spent most of his time in 
Brighton and in Paris. It is believed that 
provision has been made for the transfer of his 
important collections to the British Museum. 
An excellent portrait of Mr. Davidson appeared 
in the Geological Magazine for April, 1871. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN INDEX TO ORIENTAIi JOURNALS. 

London: Oot. SO, 1885. 

It will probably be of interest to readers of 
the Academy to know that I have, for some 
time past, been working at an Index of Oriental 
Asiatic journals, from the commencement to 
the end of 1885, and that I hope to be able to 
complete my task some time next year. 

The following are the journals I am index¬ 
ing :— Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from Old Series 
1835, and New Series 1864; Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
from 1841; Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eastern Asia from 1847 to 1859 (all issued); 
Journal of the Straits branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society from 1878; Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
from 1845; Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan from 1872; Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science from 1834; Journal of 
the American Oriental Society from 1849 ; 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 
1832; Journal of the North China Branch of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society from 1858. 

J. T. Carletti. 


THE DATE OF KUmIrADASA. 

Bombay : Sept. 89,1885. 

In a paper read before the Bombay branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society somelittle time ago, 
I pointed out that Kshemendra assigns a verse, 
which is apparently quoted in the Mahdbkdshya, 
to Kumdradasa, a circumstance which I 
hoped might one day prove a valuable datum 
for the Mahdbhdshya itself. “ Unfortunately,” 
I had to add, “ We do not as yet know 
Kumaradasa’s own date.” 

Will you let me note, in the appropriate 
comer of the Academy, that I have lately oome 
across a date for Kumaradfisa, and the name of 
his book. In Jalhana’s S&ktimuktdvali the 
following verse of Bajas'ekhara’s treats of this 
poet: 

" Janakiharanam Kartum 
Baghuvahs'e sthite sati 
KaviA Kumaradasas'cha 
Bavanas'cha yadi KshamaA.” 

It is clear from this that “ Kum&rad&sa ” wrote 
his Jdnaktharanam after Kalidasa. 

P. Peterson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We learn that the observations on the 
changes of lunar radiant heat during the total 
eclipse of October 4, 1884, made at the Earl 
of Bosse’s Observatory by Dr. Otto Boeddicker, 
will appear very shortly (with a Note by the 
Earl of Bosse) in the Transactions of the Boyal 
Dublin Society. 


The following changes in the counoil of the 
London Mathematical Society will be proposed 
at the annual meeting on November 12: viz., 
to elect Mr. C. Leudesdorf and Captain P. A. 
MacMahon in the place of Dr. Hirst and 
Mr. B. F. Scott, who retire. At the same time 
the annual meeting will be made special, for 
the purpose of considering certain alterations 
in the rules, which will be proposed by the 
council. 

It is stated that Prof, da ’Bois Beymond, the 
veteran biologist, of Berlin, will shortly publish 
a work tracing the history of physiological re¬ 
search during the present century. 

The Geological Survey of India has lately 
published, as one of its Memoirs, an interesting 
account of a visit to Barren Island, in the 
Bay of Bengal, by Mr. F. B. Mallet, deputy 
superintendent of the survey. Most previous 
observers had paid only hasty visits to the 
island; but Mr. Mallet remained long enough 
to examine its geological structure in detail, 
while a topographical survey was made by 
Capt. Hobday. The island of Narcondam was 
also examined. It is suggested that the name 
“Narcondam” may originally have been applied 
to Barren Island; for according to Col. Yule, 
the word probably means a “pit of hell,” and 
such a term is quite inapplicable to the island 
now called Narcondam, inasmuch as it does not 
possess a crater, and has never shown signs of 
activity during the historic epoch. On the 
other hand the name would be appropriately 
bestowed on Barren Island, with its pit-like 
amphitheatre and clouds of sulphurous 
vapourB. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. Caruana, the Director of the Public 
Library in Malta, has just made an important 
discovery. He has found a Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tion of four or five characters engraved on one 
of the huge stones which form the ancient 
temple in the island of Gozo, now called the 
Giants’ Tower. It is the first time that 
Phoenician letters have been found associated 
with these megalithio structures. 

AT the meeting of the Academie dee In¬ 
scriptions, on September 25, M. Bergaigne 
criticised the work of Prof. Ludwig, in whioh 
an attempt is made to fix the date of certain 
hymns in the Big Veda by means of references 
to eclipses contained therein. According to 
M. Bergaigne, it is not certain that the passages 
refer to eclipses at all; if they do, the eolipses 
may not have been contemporary with the 
writing of the hymns; and the references may 
not have been suggested by any eclipse in 
particular. M. Leopold Delisle exhibited a 
facsimile of a Bull of Pope Sergius IV., dated 
1011, and written on papyrus, which is pre¬ 
served in the library of Perpignan. Its chief 
interest is due to the material, which proves 
that papyrus was still used for papal bulls long 
after the more durable parchment had been 
adopted in the chancery of the Merovingian 
kings. M. Clermont-Ganneau called attention 
to two inscriptions from Palestine. One is in 
French, and of the time of the Crusades, to the 
following effect: “ Ici cist [sic] Jaque le 
saboni [er] qui trepasa al segunt jor de gen vie r 
en lan m co lvj.” The other is in Arabic, and 
dates from the first century after the Hegira. 
It was found at El Khun, between Jerusalem 
and Jericho. It records the distance of 109 
miles from Damascus, and mentions the name 
of the Emir, Abd el Malik. The characters 
are similar to those on the cupola of the 8akhra 
at Jerusalem, where it has been suspected that 
the name of Sultan Almamun (813 to 833 A.D.) 
has been substituted for that of Abd el Malik. 
Dr. Moses Schwab made some observations 
upon two magical cups from Mesopotamia, 


bearing inscriptions in Aramean, probably of 
the fifth oentury A.D. The characters mark 
a transition between the square Hebrew letters 
and the cursive script called Baschi. 

The Bulletin of the Soci&te Borda de Dax, 
for the last quarter, has two descriptive articles 
on the 27 votive Gallo-Boman altars found at 
Aire in June last. Mars Lelhunnus is com¬ 
pared by Dr. L. Sorbets with Leherenn, a 
possibly Iberian deity; but is referred by M. 
E. Taillebois to the name of a neighbouring 
spot le Houns de la Lanne, i.e., in Gascoun, the 
fountain of the Landes, or perhaps, the end of 
the Landes, and thus it becomes a mere local 
appellation. 

Die Spracblaute in Allgemeinen und die Louie 
des Englischen, FranzSsischen und Deutschen im 
besondem. By Dr. M. Trautmann. (Leipzig.) 
Prof. Trautmann has some right to speak on 
the subject of phonetics, for having studied the 
sounds of speeoh from the physiological side he 
has proved the practical success of his views in 
the lecture-room. His pupils are enabled to 
overcome the difficulties of English pronuncia¬ 
tion, and to speak our language with a purity 
of accent the more certain, because their prac¬ 
tice is founded in the first instance on some 
knowledge of the sound-producing organs, and 
of the mouth, which modifies the issuing 
sounds. The principle on which he founds his 
system is that the sounds which are produoed 
in speaking accord with musical law from 
their origin and independently of the modifi¬ 
cations on them exercised by the mouth; and 
he contends that they ought therefore to be 
classified according to harmonic tones. The 
position of the mouth must indeed be taken 
into consideration, “but the chief thing is the 
pitch (Klang) ; " and he proves it by showing 
that the relation of sounds to one another is the 
same when whispered as when spoken. The 
formulas of his system are therefore taken from 
the best representative specimens of vowels 
whispered; and he claims for the full extension 
of it, at least as regards vowels, that it will 
not be easy to meet with a vowel sound that 
will not find a place within it. The first part 
of the treatise is devoted to the details of this 
method, which is intended to furnish a frame¬ 
work for phonetics common to all tongues; the 
second to the special study of English, French, 
and German sounds on the application of the 
principles laid down. The systems of other 
phoneticians, with some of whom Prof. Traut¬ 
mann seems inclined to do battle, are passed in 
review and critically compared. 


FINE ART. 

Lessons in the Art of Illuminating. By W. J. 

Loftie. (Blaokie.) 

This volume, which belongs to Vere Foster’s 
admirable “Water-colour Series,” is one of 
the best executed and most interesting of all. 
In these days of revival it is impossible to 
say to what extent the old art of illumination 
may become again a living and a growing one. 
It died a death which may be called natural; 
and, notwithstanding a gallant attempt to 
adapt itself to the new discovery of printing, 
its existence was threatened from the moment 
that writing ceased to be the only means of 
multiplying books. When caligraphy was 
itself an art, and men would devote a lifetime 
of patient piety in transcribing the Soriptures, 
no time could be too great to spend in deco¬ 
rating the rare and precious volumes with 
border and initial and dainty miniature. 
They were the flowers of the old art of 
writing, and sprang into life almost as natu¬ 
rally and spontaneously as those roses and 
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daisies, lilies and columbines, from which the 
old illuminators drew their inspiration. 

It is one of the merits of this volume that 
it does not attempt to modernise the art. All 
the examples which are given for imitation 
(and they are many) are taken from choice 
old MSS. dating from the wonderful Book of 
Kells of the ninth century to a naturalistic 
border of the sixteenth. The student has, 
therefore, before him a fairly historical selec¬ 
tion, which will give him a good notion of 
the history and development of the art in 
various countries, from the exquisitely in¬ 
genious work of the Irish decorators, which 
touches barbaric ornament, to its final suicide 
in the sea of illustration. More than this 
could scarcely have been wished for or ex¬ 
pected in so small a compass. The same good 
sense is shown in the introductory chapter, in 
which the general history of the art is told 
tersely and clearly. 

The possessor of this manual will there¬ 
fore be able, with great ease, to understand in 
what the true art of illumination consisted, and 
be provided with pure examples for imitation, 
and clear instructions how to copy them. To 
what use he will turn his skill when acquired 
it is less easy to say. It is to be feared that 
the pure art has departed with its reason for 
existence. To emblazon a coat of arms on 
vellum, to make initials for an “ album,” or 
to decorate a diploma or a testimonial, such 
seem to be almost the only uses of the art of 
hand-illumination nowadays. In connection 
with printing, however, the study of the art 
may yet be of considerable value. Its old 
enemy may turn out to be not a bad friend in 
the long run. With the aid of chromo¬ 
lithography, as the illustrations to this 
volume show, a great deal, though by no 
means all, of the exquisite handiwork of the 
“ Old Masters ” may be initiated, and by one 
who understands how to adapt and select 
coloured ornament, their designs may be profit¬ 
ably studied for the beautify ing of modem books. 
It is perhaps all the better that some of the 
special triumphs of the old illuminator—his 
varied treatment of gold, and the exquisite 
fineness of his lines—are beyond mechanical 
reproduction. New life can never be infused 
into an old art unless some of the old beauty 
is beyond imitation. What must always sur¬ 
vive of illumination is the desire to make a 
beautiful page. Whether the text be written 
or printed, mere clearness of character will 
never quite suffice to the lover of books; and 
the child, no less, perhaps more, than the 
man, will always like those books best that 
are pretty to look at as well as nice to read. 

It is in a mixture of the illustrative and 
the decorative that this desire shows itself 
most in these later days, and perhaps such 
artists as Miss Greenaway and Mr. Walter 
Crane may in this sense be connected with 
the old miniaturists. The sweetly em¬ 
broidered pages of Blake are something of a 
link between. 

It must, however, be allowed that there iB 
a great gulf between the work of such artists 
and the art which forms the subject of Mr. 
Loftie’s little book, and it is well that he has 
not tried to bridge it. If those that study it 
never get farther than to be able to make 
faithful copies of old work, the time they 
have spent will not be misapplied, even 
though it only enables them to acquire 


dexterity of hand, a sense of the simpler 
harmonies of colour, and a true reverence for 
the skill, the patience, and the self-denying 
spirit, of the old illuminators. 

Cosuo Mmtkhouse. 


THE TERRA-COTTAS OF NAUKRATIS. 

(Second Notice.) 

Archaic Art —(continued). Many of the small 
terra - cottas discovered in the mounds of 
Naukratis are fragments of vases. Among these 
must be especially noted several specimens re¬ 
presenting a half-length female figure crowned 
with a lofty cylindrical head-dress, from be¬ 
neath which hangs a square veil with corners 
descending to the shoulders. The faces of these 
little figures are of Asiatic type, with eyes 
obliquely set, and an expression of smiling 
repose. They are moulded in two halves ana 
joined down the sides, the day being of a dark 
and brownish red. Though rare, these types 
are not unique. The same figure, modelled at 
full length and enthroned in a kind of arm¬ 
chair, has been found in the necropolis of 
Camirus at Rhodes, in Syracuse, Apulia, Sar¬ 
dinia, and Northern Syria. M. Heuzey figures 
two examples in the Louvre, one from the 
necropolis of Amrit (Marathus), on the 
Phoenician coast; the other from the necropolis 
of Camirus. In every respect but one, these 
statuettes are so precisely alike that they might 
have been turned out from the same workshop, 
if not from the same mould. They differ, how¬ 
ever, in the treatment of the eyes, which are 
level in the Phoenician type, but in the Rhodian 
example indine upwards at the comers. These 
figures represent a funerary goddess—Demeter, 
in Greece; and some analogous divinity in 
Phoenida. Notwithstanding the fashion of the 
head-dress, which is an ancient Phoenician tiara 
peculiar to queens and goddesses, M. Heuzey 
classifies this type as a product of the Graeco- 
Asiatic school of 600 B.c., and pronounces it to 
be of Rhodian origin. The Greeks, in his 
opinion, borrowed the lofty tiara and veil from 
Phoenida; and Phoenicia, in return, borrowed 
the throned Demeter in her Phoenician trap¬ 
pings. What, then, of our Naukratis specimens? 
Are they Phoenician, Rhodian, or local P The 
oblique setting of the eyes—a distinctive trait 
of Greek archaism—effectually sets aside the 
Phoenician hypothesis, while the intimate com- 
merdal relations which subsisted between 
Naukratis and Rhodes make it probable that 
such small objects were imported rather than 
imitated. The British Museum (besides, I 
believe, one or more examples of the throned 
statuette) possesses some of the truncated sort, 
adapted, like those of Naukratis, for use as 
vases. These are all from Camirus. 

A warrior, half length (terra-cotta). Another 
vase figure, and apparently of the same period. 
It represents a beardless warrior wearing on 
his head a kind of casque, imitated from the 
Egyptian “ pschent,” or double crown. This 
imitation, or adaptation, is distinctly Cypriote ; 
cf. the precisely similar pseudo-Egyptian helmet 
on the head of a remarkable statue found at 
Golgos by General di Cesnola, and figured in 
Perrot and Chipiez’s Histoire de VArt dans 
I’Antiquiti, vol. iii., p. 523. 

Another head (marble), from a statuette, 
wears a “ pschent ” -like helmet less glaringly in¬ 
correct than the foregoing, but still wrong, and 
evidently not Egyptian. There can be little 
doubt that both came from Cyprus. 

Head of Herakles in the iron’s hide (terra¬ 
cotta). Another vase fragment, and almost 
certainly of Cypriote work. The face of the 
god—square-out, broad-featured, thick-lipped 
—looks out from between the grinning jaws of 
the dead lion as from a close-fitting hood. A 
.black moustache is painted on the upper lip. 


The clay is peculiarly fine and smooth, and of a 
brilliant red colour. A very similar head, 
though somewhat less archaic, forms the body 
of a small Cypriote aryballos in the Piot col¬ 
lection (see Histoire de VArt dans VAntiquiti, 
vol. iii., fig. 505, p. 697). The resemblance 
between these two vases is very striking. 
Both are in terra-cotta, and in both the popular 
Cypriote Herakles is represented with the 
same short nose, full eyeballs, large lips, and 
moustache. In the Piot aryballos, as in the 
Naukratis example, the lion’s iaws fit closely 
round the face of the truculent-looking deity. 

Youth carrying a ram (limestone). This in¬ 
teresting fragment repeats in little the sub¬ 
ject of the celebrated limestone, “ Sacrifioer,” 
or Hermes Criophorus, of the Cesnola collec¬ 
tion. It is in bad condition, but apparently of 
Cypriote work. 

Reclining female figures rudely carved in 
relief (limestone). Of these Mr. Petrie has 
found three examples : one in good condition, 
and none exoseding twelve inches in length. 
The figures are nude, the right arm lying at 
length, the left bent at right angles and resting 
across the body. The heads are clothed in 
what looks like a rough imitation of an Egyptian 
wig, and are supported on Egyptian head-rests. 
In the largest and most perfect example a 
small upright figure is roughly indicated, 
standing at the foot of the couch. It is not 
easy to determine whether these curious little 
reliefs are funerary or votive. If votive, 
they may possibly commemorate recovery from 
childbirth, which would account for the small 
figure above mentioned. If funerary, they 
would stand for rough and barbarous versions 
of the dying scene so frequently represented in 
Greek memorial tablets. 

Torso of a female figure (limestone). A frag¬ 
ment of surpassing delicacy and finish, which 
it is scarcely possible to classify with precision. 
The type is distinctly Egyptian, combining 
fullness of contour with extreme length and 
slenderness. The head, the middle part of one 
arm, and both legs from a little above the knee, 
are lost; the hands and arms are down, and 
pressed closely to the sides; and it is evident 
that the feet were brought together, the whole 
figure being drawn into as narrow and upright 
a compass as possible. The exquisitely smooth 
sculptured surface is coated with a film of tinted 
stucco upon which the necklace, bracelets, arm- 
lets, and garlands which were this damsel’s 
only attire are touched in lightly with the 
brush, not even the rings upon Tier long fingers 
being omitted. That this delightful little 
statuette represents a dancing-girl, adorned in 
the flower-wreaths for which Naukratis was 
famous throughout the ancient world, cannot 
be doubted ; but it is my own impression that 
the head carried some kind of tray, or cup, and 
that the slender straightened figure served but 
as a pedestal for some knicknack of the toilette 
table. The question of date is perplexing, the 
lengthened elegance of the forms being indica¬ 
tive rather of the Baltic than of the Ptolemaic 
school; while as regards the artist, if he was 
not an Egyptian, he was, at all events, a Greek 
working strictly after Egyptian models. 

Two female heads (terra-cotta). These two 
little heads, adorned with fillet and earrings, 
are of especial interest, for they mark the actual 
moment of transition between archaism tinged 
with Eastern influences and art emancipated 
by the genius of the Greek. Greek feeling, 
however, predominates. 

Among minor objects in terra-cotta, some of 
which are mere toys—the bric-a-brac of anti¬ 
quity—may be noted an admirably clever little 
tortoise, sketchily modelled in a light tawny 
day, the flappers being merely pinched up, and 
showing the impress of the artist’s fingers; 
also two spirited horses’ heads; and a pair of 
arohaio bulls’ heads. The latter, if not part of 
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some vase decoration, may be designs for bulk¬ 
head weights. 

Want of space compels me to pass over many 
other archaic objeots of interest, but a griffin’s 
head with a long neck and a fragment of a 
tiny group representing a four-horse chariot 
are too important in their historical relations 
to be omitted. Both are in glazed pottery, 
and both are duplicates of similar objects in the 
Louvre. The griffin’s head had been originally 
coated with a pale bluish glaze, now nearly all 
rubbed off, the eyes being tinted brown. The 
Louvre specimen is classified by ME. Heuzey as 
Assyrian work, and described as 

“fragment d£coratif de terre blanche & glacjure 
vitreuse d’un beau vertbleu, modele et mourn arec 
une precision pleine de caractere . . . il provient 
de la collection de Clot-Bey et represente tout un 
lot d’objets du me me style, trouv6s en Egypte, oil 
Us avaient 6t£ port£s d&s l’antiquitA par le com¬ 
merce ” {Let Figurinet Antiques de Terre Ouite, pi. 1, 
p. 2). 

Of the little four-horse chariot fragment dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Petrie at Naukratis only 
enough remains to show the design and the 
green tint of the glaze. The Louvre specimen 
is almost perfect, Dut unglazed, and of a light 
orange-coloured clay. It was found in the 
necropolis of Marathus, and is consequently of 
Phoenician work, but is classed by M. Heuzey 
as an imitation of the Assyrian style. 

Finett Period. —Under this head may be 
classed a large number of very beautiful frag¬ 
ments in terra-ootta and marble, several charm¬ 
ing little terra-ootta figures of the Tanagra 
school, a variety of miniature masks, tragic and 
comic, &c. The following are the most im¬ 
portant : 

Torso of an Apollo (P); height 8} inohes 
(white marble). Very fine. 

Two heads, apparently of Apollo, height 
about 4 inches (white marble). Though not in 
quite the finest style, these are of a good sohool. 
One is blackened as by the action of fire. 

Fragment of a hand, half lifesize (white 
marble). This is a mere splinter from the back 
of a hand—evidently a man’s; but the art is so 
admirable, the indication of bone and muscle 
under the skin, and the delicate relief of the 
veins upon the surface, are so fine, that the loss 
of the statue to which the hand'belonged is 
simply incalculable. 

Female head (terra-ootta). An exquisitely 
tender, girlish head from a draped figure; the 
day of a soft gray tone; circa 400 B.o. 

Ditto (terra-ootta). A spirited aristocratic 
type; very noble expression ; circa 350 B.O. 

Head of Athena (terra-cotta). A sweet and 
graceful head, but singularly girlish for the 
helmet of Athena. Probably of the same period 
as the foregoing, or a little earlier. Found in 
the stratum immediately above the house of the 
scarab-maker. 

Head of Artemis (terra-cotta). A very 
beautiful fragment, generally accepted as the 
gem of the Naukratis exhibition. The features 
are modelled with the utmost refinement, and 
moulded in the purest Greek type. The lips 
are slightly parted, and the head a little thrown 
back, as if in the act of light but rapid move¬ 
ment. The hair, free and flowing, is partly 
gathered over a diadem, and partly massed in 
a knot of curls at the back of the neck. This 
precious and perfect little head may be ascribed 
to about 300 b.o. 

Period of Decadence. —Arriving at the period 
of Boman rule, the mounds of Naukratis lose 
their distinctive character, and yield the 
usual run of Bomano-Egyptian terra-cottas. 
Lamps, cake-stamps, moulds for casting faces, 
grotesque vases and toys, and comic and 
realistic heads, apparently from portrait 
statuettes, have been found in abundanoe. The 
lamps are of the ordinary types, stamped with 
the palm ornament, the tortoise, the fish, &o., &o. 


The cake-stamps, which are like our butter- 
stamps, vary from three to six inches in 
diameter, and bear a variety of patterns, as 
spirals, sosettes, stars, bunches of grapes, 
wreaths of flowers and leaves, and the like. 
One is impressed with a magnificent cock in 
high relief, and another with a bull’s head. 
One bears the name of “platon.” Some 
small vases, in the form of pigs fantastically 
patterned in black, are curious from their 
resemblance to a pig-vase found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik (see Troy and its Remains, 
p. 232); and a few fragments of small terra¬ 
cotta friezes, some glazed, some painted (one 
apparently representing a Bacchanalian pro¬ 
cession), are interesting from their novelty. 
The portrait heads, however, are by far the 
most attractive objects of this epoch. Their 
variety is endless. Some old, some young, 
some bluff and hearty, some thin and hollow¬ 
cheeked, some laughing, some sad, they bring 
before us, almost as vividly as might be done 
by photography, the dead and gone people of 
this long-lost city. One square-jawed, good- 
humoured burgher of Flemish type wears a 
turban; and this, I think, must be the earliest 
appearance of the turban in art. Some heads 
are dad in Phrygian caps, and one man wears 
a curious peaked hat. Others are bare headed; 
as, for instance, a perfectly bald, corpulent 
fellow with a roll of fat across the nape of his 
neck, and another with flowing hair and fine, 
thin features, curiously like Mr. Henry Irving. 

Want of space compels me to close this too 
imperfect catalogue; but I have said enough, I 
trust, to show that the “ treasure-trove ” of 
Nebeirah is of a kind more precious than mere 
“ barbaric pearl and gold.” The intrinsic value 
of these relics is absolutely nothing; but their 
value as links in the history of art is beyond 
computation. Amelia B. Edwards. 

P.S.—In my article of last week (p. 262, 
col. 2, 1. 3), for “ Psammetiohus I." read 
“ Psammetiohus II.” 


NEW PRINTS. 

We have received from Messrs. Buck & Beid, 
of 179 Bond Street (well known from their 
long connection with the late firm of Messrs. 
Goupil) a fine photogravure, after a picture of 
“Orpheus ” by Mr. John W. Swan. In the 
midst of a bare and rocky vale Orpheus is seen 
fascinating a number of lions by the charms of 
his music. His lute is of strange antique 
fashion, and his figure, though that of a hand¬ 
some Greek clad in classical raiment, has a 
wildness in keeping with the scene. The prin¬ 
cipal beast is a young lion gazing at the 
musician in calm wonder, while at his side his 
consort abandons herself to the charm with 
gestures at onoe feline and feminine. Other 
beasts roll and stretch themselves with delight 
or lie in a half-stupor at the lyrist’s feet. The 
lions are admirably drawn and designed 
with a fertile imagination. Without enforcing 
too much any analogy with human sentiment, 
each beast has an individual character seen 
under the domination of a powerful spell. 

M. Obaoh, of Cockspur Street, has commis¬ 
sioned from M. Waltner an etching after a fine 
picture by Eembrandt. It will be of large 
size, like another which the same etcher has 
recently completed after the famous portrait of 
a man with clasped hands and red cap left by 
Lord Colbome to the National Gallery. A still 
more important work of this master of the 
needle which may also be expected shortly is 
his interpretation of Bembrandt’s “Night 
Watch,” a plate on which he has been engaged 
for several years. 

The publication by M. Georges Petit, of 
Paris, of the following etchings is also 
announced; “ La Bixe,” the famous Meissonier, 


by F. Bracquemond; “Bergdre,” a well-known 
chef d’oeuvre of J. F. Millet, by Damman; 
“ Charles I.,” the celebrated Van Dyck of the 
Louvre, by A. Mathey; “ Harmony,” by H. 
Vion, after Egusquiza; and Jules Breton’s 
“Glaneuse” (the Luxembourg picture), by 
L. Dautrey. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM PAGE. 

The death is announced of Mr. William Page, 
one of the foremost of early American painters, 
and the worthy contemporary of Thomas Cole, 
Washington Alston, and Asher Durand. In 
1851 he went to Venice, and became an ardent 
student of the school of Titian, the results of 
which were seen in his famous picture of 
“ Venus,” exhibited at the Salon of 1859. 
Among his best-known works are portraits of 
Bobert Browning, Charlotte Cushman, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Theodore Tilton, and 
“Admiral Farragut in the shrouds of the 
frigate Hartford ,” the last of which was pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor of Bussia. In 1870 he 
was elected president of the National Academy 
of Design at New York, and an exhibition of 
his collected works was held at that city in 1877. 
Besides being an artist, Mr. Page was an 
enthusiastic lover of Shakspere, especially of 
the sonnets ; and Mr. Lowell has dedicated to 
him one of his volumes of poems. He died at 
Staten Island, on September 30, at the age of 
seventy-four. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A HEAD FROM NAUKRATIS. 

Park Lodge. Weston-super-Mare: Oot. IS, 1385. 

In Miss Amelia B. Edwards's first notice of 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s collection she mentions the 
upper part of an alabaster statuette (Academy, 
Oct. 17, 1885, p. 262): 

“ The features are regular, placid, and of a soft, 
semi-Semitic cast. The face is beardless. The 
head is covered by a small round helmet, very 
slightly conical in form, with a knob on the top 
and two small volute-shaped (or possibly asp- 
shaped) ornaments just above the ears. . . . This 
elegant little fragment betrays both Egyptian and 
Greek influences .... the helmet, modified from 
the more ancient Cypriote shape, is not unlike the 
casques of the Sardinian mercenaries as depicted 
in the basreliefa of Medinet-Haboo and the 
frescoes of Aboo-Simbel.” 

I have not seen this fragment, but the de¬ 
scription reminds me of the very curious cameo 
(at Berlin) bearing the head of Nebuchadrezzar 
in profile, with a cuneiform inscription. The 
beardless face, slightly conoidal helmet, volute 
ornaments, and general oast, are points of 
resemblance. I have not seen the statuette 
from Naukratis; but I make no apology for 
calling attention to the cameo-profile, of which 
a woodcut is given in Vigouroux, La Bible et 
les Dicouvertes modernes (4 m “ ed., iv. 325). And 
I earnestly ask for competent opinion on this 
very interesting gem, which Dr. Schrader will 
have to represent the great monarch himself, 
and not a later namesake. Now, the mother of 
Nebuchadrezzar was a Saite princess of Egypt. 
Bemembering the characteristics of Saite art, 
and the Greek influence which had already set 
in, is it unlikely that the young Nebuchadrezzar 
should have employed (if so indeed it were) a 
Greek artist ? 

I see that M. Babelon, in his continuation of 
Lenormant’s History (iv. 394), looks on the 
cameo of the Hague as the original, of which 
that of Berlin is a reproduction, and indicates 
no doubt as to its representing the neat Baby¬ 
lonian monarch. He gives a woodcut of the 
former gem. I shall be very glad if this hasty 
note should draw out some response from those 
who have studied this branch of archaeology. 

Henry Georgs. Tomkins. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Pbof. Masfebo leaves Paris (or Egypt this 
■week. 

By kind permission of the managers of 
the Royal Institution, the general meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund will be held 
on Wednesday next, October 28, in the rooms 
of the Royal Institution, in Albemarle'street, 
at 3 p.m., with Mr. C. T. Newton in the chair. 
At the same place, and on the same day, at 
9 p.m., Mr. Flinders Petrie will deliver a lecture 
on “ Naukratis,” and on the following day 
M. Naville on “ Goshen.” 

The removal of the National Portrait Gallery 
to Bethnal Green Museum has been completed; 
and the private view of the collection in their 
new, and, we trust, very temporary, home took 
place on Wednesday. 

In Bond-street will be opened next week an 
exhibition at the Fine Art Society of a collec¬ 
tion of sketches of life and landscape in India 
and Cashmere, by Mr. Herbert A. Olivier, and 
another at Dowdeswell’s Gallery of landscape 
drawings in water-colour by various well- 
known artists. In Oxford - street Messrs. 
Mansell's annual collection of Christmas Cards 
by all the principal makers will be on view; 
and in Mount-street Messrs. Hogarth have an 
exhibition of drawings by Girtin, Cotman, 
Copley Fielding, and other artists of the early 
English school. 

Me. Geobge P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, 
will shortly publish a portfolio containing a 
series of ten etchings, -with descriptive letter- 
press, by Mr. Frank W. Simon, entitled Bits of 
Old Edinburgh. Among the subjects selected 
are John Knox’s house, Smollett’s house, the 
Gra-smarket, and the Lawnmarket. The im¬ 
pression will be limited to 250 copies. 

No less than three books dealing with early 
Christian art are announced for the coming 
season. One is a new edition of the late Earl of 
Crawford’s Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art; another is the second volume of Didron’s 
Christian Iconography, edited by Miss Margaret 
M. Stokes ; the third is Symbols and Emblems of 
Christian Art, by Miss L. Twining. 

The next examination of the London Insti¬ 
tute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework 
for certificates and diplomas will be held at 
Whitelands Training College, by the kind per¬ 
mission of Rev. J. Fannthorpe, on Tuesday 
next, October 27, at 10 a.m. Persons who 
wish to be examined are requested to apply 
at once to the manager, 8 Great Queen-street, 
S.W. 

At the recent meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion at Aberdeen, Gen. Pitt-Rivers gave an 
account of the results of his work as inspector 
of ancient monuments under Sir John Lub¬ 
bock’s Act. About one-half of the owners of 
monuments scheduled have voluntarily placed 
them under the protection of the Act. Of 
those owners who refused, most contended that 
they were as well able to protect the monu¬ 
ments as is the Government; while a few 
demanded compensation in cases where the 
monuments were comprised in lands let on 
lease. 

A good example of Francesco da Vannuccio 
da Siena has been presented to the Museum at j 
Berlin. It is an altar front painted on both 
sides: on one is represented the Crucifixion, on 
the other the Virgin. The latter is on glass, 
and both pictures have a portrait of the donor. 
The work is dated 1370. 

M. Auguste Rodin’s noble door for the 
Mus6e des Arts decoratifs, the design of which 
is inspired by Dante’s Inferno, is to be cast in 
bronze by the process “ ii cire perdue.” A credit 
of 35,000 francs will be opened for the execu¬ 
tion of this work next year. 


A military monument has lately been 
erected in Mount Auburn Cemetery (U.8.A.) 
in the form of a female sphinx, with the 
American eagle, in place of the traditional 
basilisk, upon her brow. What a fruitful 
source of discussion and controversy this 
curiosity of modern sculpture provides for the 
archaeologists of the remote future! 


THE STAGE. 

The Browning Society’s performance of 
Colombo's Birthday will take place on Thurs¬ 
day, November 18, at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place. The general control of it is 
committed to Mr. Foss, the able stage-manager 
of “ The Dramatic Students’ ” plays. Miss 
Alma Murray has kindly volunteered to take 
“ Colombo,” and Mr. Outram “ Valence.” Mr. 
Foss, who is a son of the late well-known bio¬ 
grapher of the English judges, will play 
Guibert; and Mr. Webster, Mr. Rudolf de 
Cordova, and other professionals and amateurs 
will complete the cast. The performance is a 
private one; no tickets will be on sale, but a 
few will be reserved for Browning students 
other than members and their friends. For 
these early application should be made to the 
hon. secretary, 29 Albert Hall Mansions, Ken¬ 
sington Gore, S.W. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 

The first concert of the thirtieth series 
took place last Saturday afternoon. Mr. E. 
Prout’s symphony, no 3, in F (op. 22) was 
given under Mr. Manns’ direction. We 
noticed this clever work when produced at 
the Birmingham Festival in the month of 
August, and a second hearing strengthens our 
opinion. We spoke of it in very high terms, 
and are pleased to find ourselves in good com¬ 
pany. It is somewhat unusual in an analysis 
of a work to find any personal expression of 
opinion; but Sir George Grove, at the close of 
his remarks in the programme-book, does not 
hesitate to say : “ I am bound to confess that 
the symphony has given me great pleasure both 
to analyse and to hear.” He probably refers 
to the Birmingham performance when he speaks 
of having heard it. The Palace performance 
must have given him still greater pleasure, for 
it was an unusually fine one. Mr. Manns seems 
to have spared no pains to give as faithful as 
possible a rendering of the composer's inten¬ 
tions. At the close the composer was called to 
the platform and enthusiastically cheered. 

Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in G was 
played by Miss Fanny Davies. This young 
lady is, we believe, a native of Birmingham, 
and has studied under Mr. C. Halle and Mdme. 
Schumann. Her technique is most finished, and 
she interprets, besides, witb rare intelligence 
and expression. Her touch is very delicate. 
She played the two interesting cadenzas written 
by Mdme. Schumann. In the first movement 
Miss Davies was perhaps, at times, a little too 
quiet and reserved, but in her rendering of the 
other movements there was no fault to find. 
We shall hope to hear her again during the 
season. Mr. Arthur Chappell will surely give 
us an opportunity at the Popular Concerts. 
At the close of the performance she received 
enthusiastic applause. Later in the afternoon 
she played, with success, short solos by Schu¬ 
mann and Graun. 

Mdlle. Pauline Cramer sang the “ Invocation 
to Hope” from Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” and 
took part with Miss H. Araim and Messrs. E. 
Lloyd, Hirwin Jones, and Mr. Thorndike, in 
the quintet from “ Die Meistersinger.” The 
lady has a fine voice, but either from indis¬ 
position, or possibly nervousness, certainly did 
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not do herself full justice. The programme 
included an instrumental selection from “ Die 
Meistersinger ” and Cherubini’s charming 
overture to “ Lodoiska.” J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Carols for Use in Church. By R. R. Chope. 
(Metzler and Novello.) In a valuable intro¬ 
duction, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, an 
account is given of the origin of “ cribs 
of Bethany ” and of carols; also some curious 
details respecting the Mysteries of the middle 
ages, and the performances still to be wit¬ 
nessed in Belgium and Bohemia in connec¬ 
tion with the feast of the Epiphany. The 
writer, remarking ‘how frequently carols were 
formerly accompanied by a sort of “solemn 
sacred dance,” reminds us that religious dances 
were in vogue among the Romans and the 
Druids. He might surely also have mentioned 
the Jews. David, we are told, “ danced before 
the Lord with all his might.” Mr. Gould 
believes that the doctrine of the Incarnation may 
be brought home to simple minds more power¬ 
fully by carol than by sermon or hymn, and 
strongly advocates its adoption in churches. 
The Roman Catholic churoh, as he himself has 
shown, made this discovery long ago. The 
music has been edited by Mr. H. S. Irons, late 
organist of Southwell Minster, and in the 
accomplishment of his task has shown taste 
and discretion. He has harmonised old 
melodies, and composed new oarols, some, such 
as No. 36, very effective. Most of the music 
contributed by the Rev. R. F. Smith is exceed- 
ingly good—taking melodies and tasteful 
harmonies. There are some very old carols 
which will be found specially interesting. 
There are also useful notes in the index of 
lines, words, and music; but some might be 
shortened, and others omitted. For instance, 
we are told that No. 7 is the “ author’s speoiai 
favourite ”—not a matter of public interest. 
Again, such a note as “These telling words 
were expressly written for Mr. Brown’s ad¬ 
mirable carol ” would read better without the 
adjectives. 

Christmas Cards. Words by Mrs. Hemamau. 
Music by Mr. Alfred Redhead. Second Series. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) The melodies are 
simpler than those of the first series, and, as 
the carols are specially intended for children, 
more likely to please. The accompaniments, 
if not all that could be desired, show signs of 
improvement. 

Music. By H. C. Banister. Twelfth Edition. 
(Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co.) There is 
no need to praiBe this little volume ; for years it 
has been the guide and friend of many a pupil 
and many a teacher. Its non-sectarian character 
has made it a universal favourite. We are not, 
therefore, under the necessity of pointing out 
its principal features and merits, but will say one 
word about the chief addition made in this, and 
also in the preceding edition. It consists of an 
appendix giving a rfsumA of the Day theory, 
which, as is well known, is the foundation on 
which Prof. Macfarren has built up his system 
of harmony. The number of examples given 
will be of great service to the student. Since 
the eleventh edition, a special exercise has been 
added on some of the progressions to which 
reference has been made. For the harmony 
examinations at the Royal Academy of Music, 
some knowledge of the Day theory is requisite ; 
these additions are, therefore, most welcome. 
There are, besides, many minor emendations 
which show how carefully the work has been 
revised. 

New High-School Music Reader. By Julius 
Eichberg. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) This book 
contains useful solfeggio exercises for alto and 
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soprano, and a numerous selection of songs in 
two, three, four, and five parts. Many of them 
are excellent, but we regret to see Beethoven’s 
op. 48, no. 4, a song for solo voice, arranged 
for four voices, with alterations in the har¬ 
monies. Mendelssohn’s “Es ist bestimmt,” 
Weber’s charming little Wiegenlied (op. 13, 
no. 2). and Schumann’s “Frohlieher Land- 
mann ” are still more roughly handled. There 
are plenty of good part-songs, and there is no 
excuse for such monstrous disarrangements. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. A. J. Ellib read a paper by Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins on the Spinet, Harpsichord, and Clavi¬ 
chord, in the Music Boom of the Inventions 
Exhibition last Wednesday evening. Mr. Hip- 
kins, who is an authority in these matters, gave 
many interesting details respecting the history, 
mechanism, and characteristics of the most im¬ 
portant of the group of keyed instruments that 
preceded the pianoforte. There were also 
musical illustrations. Mr. Hipkins played on 
a spinet some pieces by Byrd and Bull; on 
a double-keyed harpsichord, pieces by Purcell, 
Handel, and Scarlatti; and on the clavichord, 
the favourite instrument of J. S. Bach, that 
master’s Prelude in C, the first of the 48, and 
the Fantasia Chromatica. 

Headers of Browning will be interested in a 
series of articles on the life and works of the 
Abbe Vogler (Abt. Yogler) by the Bev. J. H. 
Mee, Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford, which began in the Musical World of 
October 3. These articles will form a more 
complete record of the great extemporiser’s 
doings than has yet appeared either on the 
Continent or here. 

The tomb of Victor Masse, the composer, 
has just been completed in the cemetery Mont¬ 
martre, after the design of his friend, Charles 
Gamier. It is composed of a granite urn 
upon a pedestal, ornamented with a lyre, 
a crown of roses, and branches of palm 1 ; i n 
bronze. The only inscription is the name of the 
musician, with the date of his birth and death. 

Messrs. Novelio announce a series of 
oratorio concerts at 8t. James’s Hall, on 
the following dates ; November 10, Decem¬ 
ber 1 and 22, February 2, March 2, and 
April 6. The principal works to be given are 
Mackenzie’s “Bose of Sharon,” Gounod's “Mors 
et Vita” and “The Bedemption”; Dvorak's 
“ The Spectre’s Bride,” and “ Stabat Mater.” 
Liszts “St. Elizabeth” will be produced at 
the last concert, and the composer has accepted 
an invitation to be present. Mr. A. C. Mac¬ 
kenzie will be the conductor. 

Mr. Danneeutheb announces a series of 
concerts at Orme Square, on the following 
dates: November 5 and 19, December 3 and 17. 
The programmes, besides many standard works 
include a new pianoforte Trio by W. Weck- 
becker Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s Quintet for strings 
(revised), and two new songs by Brahms. 

Messrs. Brujsmead announce a series of 
Symphony concerts at St. James’s Hall on 
November 7 and 21, December 5 and 19. The 
orchestra will be under the direction of Mr. G. 
Mount and Mr. W. Ganz. Mr. E. Prout’s Bir¬ 
mingham Symphony will be given at the first 
concert. 

Herr Peixiger announces a series of interest¬ 
ing recitals of old violin and concerted string 
music at Steinway Hall, on October 27, Novem¬ 
ber .10 and 24. A harpsiohord, as well as a 
piano, will be used. 

The second season of the Hampstead popular 
concerts will commence on October 29. A 
spring series is also announced to commence on 
January 21, 1886. 
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season I will call lor thee.” All note-books 
are opened, and tor some ten minutes the 
preacher lays down the lines of the rivalry 
between religion and morality as the basis ol 
society. The one is now represented by 
Catholicism, the other, no longer by Pro¬ 
testantism, but by modem science. The 
exordium has been lengthy—we settle down 
for the main argument. Just a few incisive 
words—reconciliation has been attempted in 
vain—“it is a straggle for existence, a 
struggle which can only be settled by 
the survivance of the stronger,” and the 
sermon abruptly closes. The judge, released 
like Felix from an unseasonable discourse, 
hurries off to open the commission, and we 
disperse, speculating how far this application 
of the text was designed, and what it really 
all meant. But that it meant something, 
that it was no mere empty eccentricity, but 
of a piece with the grave and pregnant irony 
of such worthies as South and Andrewes we 
never doubted. To the reader these discourses 
will appear essays. To the hearer they were 
in every sense sermons, delivered, as they were, 
with all the authority of an intellectual pontiff. 
The test lies not in the matter, but in the 
manner. 

The later discourses (omitting the Assize 
Sermon) form two groups: III., IV., and V. 
upon philosophy in relation to university 
education, and VI., VII., and VIII. upon the 
relations of philosophy and religion. Though 
perhaps somewhat wanting in definite arrange¬ 
ment and method, they embody a consistent 
whole of opinion so far as it goes, and they 
offer so many occasions for comment and 
touch incidentally on such varied and in¬ 
teresting questions in theology, philosophy, 
history, and practical politics, that to deal 
with them in the limits of a single notice 
would be as presumptuous as it is impossible. 
Those who had the advantage of hearing any 
of them will be surprised to find how familiar 
many passages sound after the lapse of years, 
and every thoughtful reader will experience 
but the same feeling—one of painful regret 
that many a sentence was not expanded into 
a chapter and many a page into a volume. 
Non omnit morietur, for this part magna —this 
scanty book, a small part indeed of him who 
was so much—is in itself, and compared to 
others, truly great, and great enough to live. 

E. Purcell. 


The Greville Memoirs. Part II., 1837—1852. 

(Longmans.) 

“I MIGHT,’’ writes Mr. Greville in 1850, “I 
have very little doubt, write that which would 
be acceptable to one person or another, by 
recording my own personal experiences and the 
communications that I have with different 
people on different matters, which certainly are 
ludicrously miscellaneous. Some people like 
politios, some gossip, and almost all like 
political gossip. I have had within these few 
weeks consultations and communications on 
the most opposite subjects: men ooming to be 
helped out of scrapes with other men’s wives, 
adjustments of domestic squabbles, a grand 
bother about the Duke of Cambridge’s status in 
the House of Lords, a fresh correspondence 
with Lady Palmerston about the Times attack¬ 
ing her husband, communication with Cardinal 
Wiseman about the troubled state of eccle¬ 
siastical affairs, and so forth ” (iii. 365). 


Mr. Greville’8 journals are, in fact, much 
such a medley of private and public affairs as 
this from the beginning to the end; and, if 
not quite what Louis Philippe said of them, 

“ du St. Simon tout pur,” quite fascinating 
enough without Mr. Beeves’s hint of sup¬ 
pressed passages still to be published. This 
instalment, however, is less piquantly scan¬ 
dalous, less personal, and more exclusively 
political, than was the first part. Mr. 
Greville’s own peculiar position, at once 
intimate with and apart from most of the 
leading politicians of his day, made him 
especially acquainted with the private and 
personal side of public affairs. Sometimes, 
though not perhaps very often, his journals 
contribute something substantially new to the 
history of these years, as, for instance, about 
O’Connell’s attitude to the Irish Poor Law 
and Irish Municipal Bill. His intimacy with 
Sir James Graham, Lord Clarendon, the Duke 
of Bedford, and M. Guizot, gave him unusual 
knowledge of the details of political life, 
and he was almost regularly employed by the 
one side to convey information to, or to sound, 
the other. He was often a mediator, and some¬ 
times a little of a meddler, between parties. 
It was an interview of his with the Duke of 
Wellington which directly led to the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Charles Napier as Commander-in- 
Chief in India, in 1849, and it was he who 
warned Lord John Bussell of Palmerston’s 
intention to receive Kossuth. 

“Here am I,” he says in 1841, “strangely 
enough established as the medium of commu¬ 
nication between the present and the past 
Prime Ministers, and have got the office of 
smoothing away the asp-arities of royal and 
official intercourse. If I can do any good and 
prevent some evil ... I shall be satisfied” 
(ii. 43). 

The early years of the present reign were 
remarkable for the extraordinary disorganisa¬ 
tion and indistinctness of political parties ; and 
there seems, both in the leaders and in the 
followers, to have been an unusual want of 
principle. The period of radical reform was 
followed by one in which nothing was so 
much dreaded as the spread of Radicalism. 
Two other factors have great importance in 
the course of political events, personal con¬ 
sideration for the Queen, which kept Lord 
Melbourne in offioe long after his government 
had been defeated in the House of Commons, 
and horror on the part of both parties of a 
dissolution. In the elections of 1837 the 
country applications for candidates to the 
Beform Club were for Whigs not Badicals, 
and the Badicals were everywhere defeated. 
When Macaulay came back from India he 
found the Radical party “ extinct, reduced to 
‘ Grote and his wife.’ ” On the other hand, 
during the Canadian Insurrection, the great 
body of the Tories manifested a “ selfish and 
unpatriotic spirit ”; and a Tory-Radical of 
1837 Greville defines as 

“ a politician, who for Tory party purposes 
endeavours to influence the minds of the people 
against the laws and their administration, not 
because he thinks those laws either ill-con¬ 
ceived or ill-executed, but because he thinks 
that the consequences of such popular discon¬ 
tent will fall upon his opponents, and that he 
can render the angry feeling instrumental to 
his own selfish or ambitious designs ” (h 19). 

Of politicians, Lord Brougham in the 


earlier years, and Lord Palmerston in the 
later ones, are the objects of Grevillc’a express 
dislike. He never wearies of chronicling the 
mischievousness, restlessness, vanity, jobbery, 
and “ lies ” of the one, and the audacious 
unscrupulousness, the disregard of his col¬ 
leagues at home, and the dictatorial meddling 
and bullying abroad of the other. He meets 
someone “ not unlike Brougham, and would 
be very like if his nose moved about.” He 
tells of his writing articles for the Edinburgh 
Review in court, instead of listening to the 
cases before him. 

“ His last appearanoe in public is in the shape 
of a correspondence with an Anti-Com-Law 
Leaguer and Quaker of the name of Bright, 
which is long and not very intelligible either; 
but it is amusing, inasmuch as it exhibits the 
slyness of the Quaker, who contrives to baffle 
his angry ‘ friend ’ by a good deal of cun¬ 
ning, and rather disingenuous verbiage” (1843, 
ii. 151). 

Lord Palmerston he dogs and exposes 
relentlessly. Though living on friendly, and 
even intimate terms with him, he writes of 
him without mercy. He does, indeed, full 
and even admiring justice to his ingenuity, 
his resourcefulness, his dash, and his courage. 
But again and again he tells how Palmerston 
sent off important despatches without in¬ 
forming Lord John Russell; how he received 
information and kept it to himself; how 
when passages were struck out of his 
despatches by the Premier, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary coolly re-inserted them behind his back. 
Palmerston was extraordinarily imprudent. 
He would talk without reserve to any news¬ 
paper editor who chose to call on bum, and 
thought himself safe so long as he did not 
commit himself on paper. He was so dilatory 
that in one year alone the Foreign Office 
spent £12,000 in chaises and four for mes¬ 
sengers to overtake the mail with his private 
letters. He was so independent in his own 
office that Mr. Greville says he gave a 
“ federal character ” to the government; and 
yet his ascendency over them was such that 
“they seem to think it quite natural and 
proper to leave the great question of peace 
and war to be dealt with by Palmerston as a 
mere matter of official routine.” 

From the Syrian question and the Spanish 
marriage to the arms sent from Woolwich to 
the Sicilian insurgents, his indecent pressure 
of the English indemnities on the Neapolitan 
government, the affairs of Pacifioo and 
Kossuth, and the approval of the “ man of 
December,” Palmerston’sconductwas a strange 
mixture of resolution and skill with personal 
spite and jaunty recklessness. No wonder the 
prospect of his return to the Foreign Office 
excited almost a panic on the continent. His 
formula for diplomacy was simple. “Never give 
up anything; insist on having the thing settled 
in your own way, and if they won’t consent, 
let it remain unsettled.” And jet, in spite 
of it all, he seemed impregnable in his office : 
he was the inevitable Whig minister. Well 
might Greville write (1851): 

“ Palmerston is out —actually, really, and irre¬ 
trievably out. I nearly dropped off my chair 
yesterday afternoon when Granville rushed into 
my room, after the Cabinet had broken np, and 
said, ‘ It is none of the things we talked over; 
Pam is out; the offer of the Foreign Offioe goes 
to Clarendon to-night, and if he refuses it is to 
be offered to me.’ . . . For nearly three weeks 
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a correspondence -was going on between the 
Qneen, Lord John, and Palmerston, of which 
not one word transpired, and which was known 
to nobody but the Duke of Bedford. None of 
the Ministers had the least idea why they were 
summoned—nor was it till they were all 
assembled in the Cabinet room in Downing 
Street, that they were apprised of the astound¬ 
ing fact that Palmerston had ceased to be their 
colleague. The secret was as well kept - as 
Louis Napoleon’s, and the coup d'etat nearly as 
important and extraordinary ” (iii. 426, 7). 

It must be owned that Mr. Greville was a 
good hater. His judgment was acrid, and 
his mode of expressing himself pnngent and 
bitter, He was not incapable of seeing a 
man’s good qualities, but he was incapable of 
not seeing his bad ones. Lord John Russell 
he finds a “ little ” man; he marvels at Sir 
James Graham’s timidity; and though he 
afterwards somewhat recants, and does him 
rather tardy and prolix justice, he is occa¬ 
sionally very harsh to Peel. He dwells on 
his coldness. He Bpeaks of a report, 

“ no doubt put into his head by some of the 
low hangers-on of his party, and to which if 
he had a more generous mind, or a greater 
knowledge of mankind, or more free communi¬ 
cation with other men, he could never have 
given one moment’s credit” (1841, ii. 12). 

In 1841 he says of the Queen : 

“ After dinner she spoke to Aberdeen and then 
to Peel muoh as she used to her old Ministers. 
I saw no difference in her manner. She talked 
for some time to Peel, who could not help 
putting himself into his accustomed attitude of 
a dancing-master giving a lesson. She would 
like him better if he would keep his legs still ” 
(ii. 12). 

And he tells the following curious anecdote 
of Peel on Arbuthnot’s authority: 

“ When he was at the Treasury one day, old Sir 
Robert Peel called on him and said, * I am 
come to you about a matter of great import¬ 
ance to myself, but which I think is also of 
importance to your government. If you do 
not speedily confer high office on my son he 
will go over to the Whigs and be for ever lost 
to the party.’ He told Lord Liverpool this, 
who immediately made young Peel Irish 
Secretary ” (ii 387). 

And of Lord Derby he says: 

“ His extreme levity and incapacity for taking 
grave and serious views, though these defects 
may be partial y remedied by the immensity of 
his responsibility, will ever weigh upon his 
character, and are too deeply rooted in it to be 
eradicated. His oratory is his forte, and with¬ 
out that he would be a very ordinary man . . . 
but the notion, which is generally entertained, 
of his being so high-minded and chivalrous is 
a mistake. He is not so in private life, that is, 
in his transactions on the turf ” (iii. 448). 

Disraeli he disposes of as having “ nothing 
but the cleverness of an adventurer. Nobody 
has any confidence in him, or supposes he has 
any principles whatever.” 

There is a considerable account of Macaulay, 
whom Greville met frequently at Holland House 
and elsewhere. Someone asked Brougham in 
1839 if Macaulay was to be Secretary for 
War “ No,” said Brougham; “ Melbourne 
would not consent to it. He would not have 
him in the Cabinet, and could not endure 
to sit with ten parrots, a chime of bells and 

Lady W-.” He describes his voice as 

“ unmusical and monotonous ”; his face as 
“not merely inexpressive, but positively 
heavy and dull; no fire in his eye, no intel¬ 


ligence playing round his mouth.” At Broad- 
lands he writes: 

“ Macaulay subdued in talking, but still talking 
more and better than anybody else. . . . 

Macaulay has been always talking. Never, 
certainly was anything heard like him. The 
drollest thing is to see the effect upon Rogers, 
who is nearly extinguished, and can neither 
make himself heard nor find an interval to get 
in a word. He is exceedingly provoked, though 
he can’t help admiring, and he will revive 
to-morrow when Macaulay goes. . . . 
Macaulay went away the day before Christmas 
Day, and it was wonderful how quiet the house 
seemed after he was gone, and it was not less 
agreeable. Rogers was all alive again” (ii. 
69, 71). 

In fact, Macaulay could not help talking, 
whether people followed him or not. He met 
Ranke once. 

“The professor, a vivacious little man, could 
talk no English, and his French, though spoken 
fluently, was quite unintelligible. On the other 
hand Macaulay could not speak German, and 
he spoke French without any facility and with 
a very vile accent. It was comical to see the 
abundanoe of his matter struggling with his 
embarrassment in giving utterance to it—but 
the struggle was of short duration. He began 
in French, but very soon could bear the 
restraint no longer, and broke into English, 
pouring forth his stores to the utterly uncon- 
soious and uncomprehending professor ” (ii 203). 

For Macaulay, however, Mr. Greville had 
a genuine liking and admiration. He felt 
shame on comparing himself with those 
vast attainments and solid parts. But only 
for 'Wellington has he good to say with¬ 
out grudging, and without qualification. Not 
blind to his foibles or failings, still through¬ 
out these years it is the Duke’s patriotism, 
his freedom from party bitterness, his mag¬ 
nanimous bearing to his opponents when the 
national interest required party considerations 
to be laid aside, which he chiefly, and with 
most pleasure, records. With the death of 
the Duke, and Greville’s character of him, 
these volumes fitly close. 

Though much too long (and a well-drawn 
description of character can hardly be too 
short), the characters in these volumes are 
exceedingly well done and very interest¬ 
ing. Peel, Melbourne, and the Duke, of 
the first class; the Hollands, Allen, and 
Buller, and the really terrible descriptions 
of Lords Sefton and Hertford, of the 
second, are the best. And yet the most 
interesting character of all is Mr. Greville’s 
own, drawn unconsciously by his own hand, 
and always unfolding before us. How 
pathetically he bewails his idle life, how 
bitterly he speaks of his pleasures. No man 
ever could say more genuinely video meliora. 
How bitter his disappointment at the mishap 
to his horse “Alarm,” which lost him the 
Derby and such winnings as would have 
freed him from racing, and have enabled him 
to quit his office and live as he wished— 
to help others. Unconscious, apparently, of 
his really remarkable talents, soured and dis¬ 
illusionised, he perpetually lamented his 
failings, and with growing years and in¬ 
firmities sank deeper into the bitterness to 
which his mind was prone. His own picture 
of himself is but a woeful one. Let us hope 
he was unjust to himself, and was a happier 
man in his life than in his journals. 

J. A. Hmn-T fflT- 
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A Oonoiee Dictionary of the Englieh Language: 

Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pro¬ 
nouncing. By Charles Annandale. (Blaokie.) 
Da. AairAULixa’s edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary unquestionably ranks among the 
three or four best of the existing dictionaries 
of the English language; but what is the 
exact place which it occupies in the list is 
a question which it would be difficult to 
answer, as it depends on the relative import¬ 
ance to be assigned to various kinds of merit. 
With regard to this Ooncite Dictionary, how¬ 
ever, I have no hesitation in affirming that 
it stands first—and by a long interval— 
among all the one-volume English dictionaries 
hitherto published. 

The word “concise” in the title of the 
present work must be understood chiefly as 
indicating its relation to the Imperial Dic¬ 
tionary, of which it is, in a certain sense, an 
abridgment. The actual quantity of matter 
which it contains is larger than that which 
is given in many dictionaries which extend 
to several volumes. Exclusive of the appen¬ 
dices and introductory portions, the book 
consists of 784 pages of three columns, the 
size of type being that known to printers as 
“pearl”; and the typographical arrangement 
adopted is such as to secure the utmost 
economy of space consistent with perfect 
facility of reference. The small print will, 
perhaps, be found objectionable by persons of 
weak sight; but the type is extremely clear, 
and the inconvenience caused by its minute¬ 
ness will by most people be thought to be 
more than compensated by the resulting 
advantages—the admirably handy size of the 
volume and the unusual fulness of the infor¬ 
mation whioh it contains. 

Although the etymological part is not the 
most important thing in a dictionary for 
popular use, it is naturally the first point 
which attracts the critic’s attention, because 
it is in this department that the ordinary 
English dictionaries are most conspicuously 
found wanting. A very hasty examination 
of Dr. Annandale’s work is sufficient to show 
that it is at any rate far superior in this 
respect to all its rivals. No doubt when Dr. 
Murray’s great undertaking has arrived at 
its completion, a large proportion of the 
etymologies here given will have been proved 
to be untenable. But of course the book 
must be judged by the standard of the present 
state of philologioal knowledge; and the 
author’s etymological remarks for the most 
part give evidence of sound scientific judg¬ 
ment and careful study of the most trust¬ 
worthy authorities. Nearly all those of his 
derivations which I should myself dispute 
have been sanctioned by scholars of deserved 
repute, such as Prof, tikeat, Eduard Muller, 
and Littrii, in whose company it is pardonable 
to err. There is, however, a considerable 
number of instances in which words in other 
languages are erroneously quoted as cognate 
with the English word. For example, brink 
is said to be “allied to Welsh brynkyn 
[sis], a hillock, from bryn, a hill ” In 
a dictionary of this kind the insertion of 
merely cognate forms is apt to confuse 
the reader’s apprehension of the actual 
derivation, and would be better dispensed 
with altogether. The “ Hints on English 
Etymology” prefixed to the work deserve 
very high pmse. In the compass of only 
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three pages the author manages to give a 
lucid and accurate summary of the mutual 
relationship of the Aryan tongues, and of the 
leading phonetic laws affecting the etymology 
of English words. Not, only is (Jritnm’s law 
described in some detail, with well chosen 
examples, but, wonderful to say, even Verner’s 
law receives a passing mention, and in terms 
which are quite correct so far as they go. 

It is a matter of course that this Concise 
Dictionary does not profess to include a com¬ 
plete vocabulary of the English language. 
The obsolete words, except such as are found 
in the Bible or in Shakspere and other widely- 
read authors, are systematically excluded; 
and it is stated in the preface that other 
words have been omitted as unimportant or of 
rare occurrence. On the other hand, Dr. 
Annandale has inserted a large number of 
words, especially scientific terms of recent 
coinage, which are not found in any other 
dictionary. With regard to the inclusion of 
words of this kind in a popular dictionary, 
the rule should be to admit all such as are 
likely to be found in books addressed to 
general readers. It is mere waste of space 
to insert suoh terms as are used only in the 
scientific treatises where they are, or ought 
to be, provided with a much more complete 
explanation than any dictionary definition 
can supply. If Dr. Annandale has erred at 
all, it is rather in inserting too many scien¬ 
tific terms than too few; but the error is on 
the right side. The units of measurement in 
electricity and physics, erg, dyne, farad, ohm, 
volt, weber (not, however, watt and joule) are 
(I think justifiably) included. Of course, the 
explanations given of words of this class will 
often fail to convey any very clear idea of 
their meaning to the mind of a non-scientific 
reader; but they may be sufficient to enable 
him to understand the context in which they 
occur in a newspaper or magazine article, 
and it is something to be told to what science 
they relate and where further information 
may be sought respecting them. I note a 
few omissions of scientific terms whioh seem 
to have a fair claim to be included, such as 
locomotor ataxy, and the word locomotor itself, 
the substantive factorial, potential in its 
application in electricity, and tangent as 
denoting a trigonometrical function. Of the 
words belonging to the ordinary vocabulary, 

I believe very few that are worth inserting 
will be found to have been omitted. Perhaps 
lattele ought to have had a place in the 
dictionary; and under pedal-late there is a 
cross-reference to organ-point, but the latter 
word does not appear in its alphabetical place. 
The verb boycott is very properly inserted, as 
it seems certain to live, thoug h at present it 
has not quite emerged from the probationary 
stage indicated by the use of the ini t i a l 
capital 

The definitions, for the most part, seem to 
be as good as possible, Dr. Annandale having, 
so far as his limits of space permitted, 
retained the encyclopaedic character possessed 
by the Imperial Dictionary. In the definitions 
of names of plants and animals, however, it 
wonld have been better if the corresponding 
scientific names had been given as an aid to 
identification. This is especially desirable 
in the case of the popular names of plants, 
which are often applied to several different 
species having no botanical affinity. Now 


and then I think Dr. Annandale carries the 
“encyclopaedic” principle a little too far, as 
in the article “ Darwinism," where he devotes 
twenty lines to an exposition of the leading 
points of the Darwinian theory. 

The only important deficiency in this dic¬ 
tionary appears to be the want of any 
systematic indication of what may he called 
the status of words—that is to say, whether, 
for example, their use is confined to familiar 
or playful conversation, or whether they 
belong to the vocabulary of poetry or elevated 
composition. If only for the sake of “ the 
intelligent foreigner,” whose interests ought 
to be in some degree considered in an English 
dictionary, it is desirable that some intimation 
should be given that “ pate ” is not an equally 
dignified word with “head.” In Smart’s 
English Dictionary (1840), an excellent book 
for the time at which it was published, a 
good deal of information of this kind was 
supplied by the use of typographical signs, 
though the manner in which it was done 
would admit of some improvement. Dr. 
Annandale uses a special mark to denote 
obsolete words, but it is prefixed only to the 
catchwords, obsolete senses and phraseological 
combinstions being left unmarked. The use 
of indifferently for “ impartially ” (familiar 
from its occurrence in the Prayer-book), and 
the old meaning (really the only correct 
meaning) of ingenuity as a synonym of “in¬ 
genuousness,” cue noted in the definitions of 
the respective words, but there is nothing to 
show that they are now obsolete. Similarly, 
under abode, the phrase “make abode” is 
given without any hint of the fact that it is 
not nineteenth-century Engliah. 

The notation employed for indicating the 
pronunciation is simple and intelligible, the 
“ key ” being, as it always should be in a pro¬ 
nouncing dictionary, repeated at the foot of 
each page. The pronunciations given seem, 
so far as I have examined them, to be in 
accordance with good usage. 

On the whole, it may be fairly said that 
for all the ordinary purposes of an English 
dictionary—so far as illustrative quotations 
or explanations of obsolete words are not 
required—Dr. Annandale’s work will be found 
amply sufficient. The book reflects the 
highest credit on the author, and also on the 
publishers, who are entitled to a special com¬ 
pliment for the unusually handsome-and sub¬ 
stantial binding in which the volume appears. 

Hxerar Bradley. 


Where Chineses Drive: English Student-life 
at Peking. By a Student Interpreter. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

With a frankness whioh leaves nothing to be 
desired, the author of this work explains in 
his Preface the object with which his book 
was written. “ Partly,” addressing “ dear 
8-—he says, 

“ to satisfy this desire of yours for some account 
of my states of beiug daring the last two years, 
and partly to show you now mistaken yon 
were in wishing for anything of the sort, I 
send you this. It is but a rough sketoh, such 
as the special artist, when in a hurry, might 
despatch from the seat of war, with a ‘ here 
are houses,’ or ‘insert men and boys,’ 
scrawled over his blank spaces.” 

After such an announcement it is only fair 


that we should accept the author’s own 
estimate of his work; and this we can con¬ 
scientiously do. Our only regret is that he 
should have sought to enlist the sympathies 
of a larger public than that he first desired to 
interest. One knows the cold reception 
commonly given to the narrator of personal 
reminiscences of an everyday character in a 
mixed compaoy of strangers ; and we cannot 
but think that the author of this work has 
run the risk of sharing a like fate by desiring 
to take the public into his confidence. Not 
that the book is devoid of interest, but the 
interest is of too subdued a kind to make it 
generally popular. 

A quarter of a century ago suoh a work as 
the present would have been hailed with 
acclamation, but Peking has of late years been 
so often described by travellers and others, 
that our jaded appetite requires some fresh 
ingredient in the story to stimulate it afresh. 
This the Student Interpreter does not profess 
to supply, but instead he gives us an account 
of the daily life of himself and his fellow 
students. As their raison d'etre at Peking 
was the study of the language, they were 
expected each day to devote six hours at 
least to the course of instruction provided 
for them. At other times they amused them- 
selves as their inclination guided them. As 
they were numerous enough to make a 
society of their own, they were comparatively 
independent of outside acquaintanceships. 
They had a fairly good library, aDd living 
being cheap, they were able to indulge in 
amusements which are beyond the reach of 
young men in England with incomes of £200 
a-year. Their mess was a marvel of economy. 
“ On first joining the mess the student pays 
an entrance fee of twenty-five dollars. We 
contracted with the cook to supply us with 
breakfast, tiffin, and dinner at 50 cents— 

l s. lOd. or Is. lOJd. a day.” House-rent, 
though this item does not enter into a 
student’s expenditure, is equally moderate, 
between £400 and £500 a year only being 
paid for the English legation, whioh forms a 
magnificent series of buildings, covering 
several acres of ground. Before the war of 

l t. 60 this Fu or palace belonged to the Duke 
Liang; and although many of the buildings 
have been adapted to English requirements, 
they yet bear much the same outward appear¬ 
ance they did before they changed owners. 

In summer the students, in common with 
most of the foreign residents, betook them¬ 
selves to the mountains on the north of the 
capital, where in large Buddhist temples they 
found a grateful relief from the heat and 
dust of Peking. With the fear of periodical 
examinations before their eyes, idleness, 
whether in Peking or on the hills, was im¬ 
possible, and the results of late years have 
certainly shown that the system pursued with 
students is favourable to scholarship in 
Chinese. For a detailed account of English 
student-life at Peking we must refer our 
readers to the work before us, and we will 
now merely add that the volume is hand¬ 
somely printed, and is illustrated with some 
curious examples of Chinese block-printing. 

Robx&t K. Dou«las. 
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Royalty Restored ; or London under Charles 

II. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. (Ward & 

Downey.) 

Thb reign of Charles II. has been unfairly 
treated by historians. A full and accurate in¬ 
vestigation of whattookplaceduringthequarter 
of a century that Charles ruled has never been 
given to the world; but in its place we have 
more books than we care to count, which deal 
with the sayings and doings of wicked men 
and women, who had openly abandoned those 
restraints which the church and the world 
have alike agreed are most needful for keeping 
society in equilibrium. Another class of 
writers, less numerous, and even less useful, 
are those who have endeavoured to extract 
arguments in favour of popular government 
from the misdeeds of a time of great intel¬ 
lectual ardour and wild social experiment. 
The notion that we can gain any direct 
advantage in our endeavour to solve the highly 
complex political problems of the present 
from a study of a time when almost every¬ 
thing was in a state of flux, has been aban¬ 
doned by serious thinkers; but the charm— 
for it has a charm to some people—of the 
wild license of that strange court seems to 
act with sufficient force still to induce com¬ 
petent writers to retell the old tales, and a 
multitude of people to read the books in 
which they are contained. 

Mr. Molloy’s volumes make no pretence of 
being a history in the only sense in which 
we should consent to use the term, but they 
are amusing gossip; and we are quite willing 
to concede to him the merit, suoh as it is, 
of presenting the court beauties to us once 
again in a manner at least as attractive as we 
have ever met with them before. "We find 
ourselves in a Btrange company, where the 
moral order is suspended, ana its place taken 
by something not so cruel as the contemporary 
orgies in France, and very far less vulgar 
than the profligacy of the German courts, 
but having very little that can commend itself 
to the imaginations of those who are accus¬ 
tomed to make the common distinctions be¬ 
tween right and wrong. The strange thing 
about it all is that the women, abandoned as 
they had become, were, it would seem, 
much less depraved in heart than their male 
companions. There was not one of the 
hetairae about the court, whose name has 
come down tu us, who would not have shrunk 
from committing the crimes with which 
Anthony Ashley Cooper or George Yilliers 
were stained. 

How this strange reaction against strict¬ 
ness of life is to be accounted for is one of 
those problems in history which awaits solu¬ 
tion. That the sternness of the Puritans 
was the cause of it all no one who has more 
than the merest surface knowledge of the timeB 
believes; that it arose from the corrupt training 
which the king and a few other refugees 
had received in France and elsewhere is an 
absurdly insufficient reason. We ourselves 
believe that the orgies of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century were the outcome of 
thoughts which had long been agitating the 
English mind, and that if the Restoration had 
never taken place that there would still have 
been a breakdown in the moral order as it 
was then taught and understood. It does 
not require any extraordinary knowledge to 
see that the inatinots of those who had 


accepted the Reformation were for two or 
three generations as completely under what 
may be called the Catholic-Feudal influence 
as if the breach with Rome had not occurred. 
This could not last long. Feudalism, which 
had moulded the moral faculties almost as 
much as the Church, had fallen to pieces, 
and its influences, so far as they remained at 
all, were now on the side of laxity. The 
Catholic system of teaching morals on author¬ 
ity had only died by slow degrees; but many 
of the most staid and orthodox of the Puritans 
had taught theories as to the foundation and 
even the superstructure of moral obligation 
whioh might be used to justify the wildest ex¬ 
cesses that human beings have ever fallen into. 
Lawrence Clarkson’s little pamphlet, called 
The Single Eye, published about the time of 
Cromwell’s death, contains suggestions made 
in the purest good faith, which, if taken as 
a guide for action, would destroy society. 
Another reason for this gross laxity, which 
Mr. Molloy and others have found so pic¬ 
turesque, is, we believe, the fact that the 
religious and political convulsions of a century 
had implanted in some minds an ideal of 
female excellence far different from that with 
which the English world had been content 
since it became Christian Martha, not Mary, 
had been the ideal of family life; and it is 
not wonderful that when the human mind was 
loosed in part from it* fetters that the “ Mere- 
trix speciosa et grata ” of the Vulgate should 
have to men who revolted against the past 
attractions superior to those of the married 
drudge, whose highest functions were then 
thought to be the ruling of servants and the 
ordering of children aright. 

Admitting, as we are fully prepared to do, 
that Mr. Molloy’s book will be found enter¬ 
taining by a large section of the reading 
public, and that he really deserves commenda¬ 
tion for the picturesque way in which he has 
described the Plague in London and the Great 
Fire, we cannot pardon him for not being 
more severe on Charles II. than he has been. 
His treatment of the Queen was most abjectly 
shameful, and no words that we may use are 
fitted to desoribe the position of a king who 
would permit his personal friends, whom he 
knew to be innocent, to be done to death 
because the rabble believed in the words of 
Titus Oates. Mr. Molloy may rest assured 
that the scandals he has repeated as to the 
private character of Oliver Cromwell are pure 
fiction. A little research would convince 
him, we think, that Heath is not a historian 
to be relied upon. We are also really sorry 
that he should have reproduced the calumny 
that Beck [Rebecca] Marshall, the actress, was 
a daughter of the well-known Stephen Mar¬ 
shall, the Puritan preacher. If he will consult 
the late Col. Chester’s Registers of Westminster 
Alley he will find that the learned genealogist 
demonstrated the story to be impossible. Mr. 
Molloy gives a description of the “ Protestant 
Flail,” the instrument with a handle that 
“resembled a farrier’s blood-stick,” which 
was joined by a strong ligature to a piece of 
hard and heavy wood. We are not aware 
that a single specimen of this murderous 
instrument is now in existence. There is, 
however, an engraving of it in a place where 
few would be likely to look for such a thing 
The third plate in the Account of Roger Earl 
of Castlemaine's Emlauy to the Pope (1688); 


has on it, among other allegorical symbols, 
a naked male figure, labelled “ Rebellio," in 
whose hand is one of these instruments 
answering precisely to Mr. Molloy’s descrip, 
tion. Edwabd Peacock. 


KBW KOVELS. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Chatto & 
Windus ) 

Voicee crying in the Wilderness. (Macmillan.) 

Dedham Park. By John Bradshaw. In 8 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Jephthdh's Daughter. By Jane H. Spettigue. 
In 3 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Girl in a Thousand. By Jean Middlemass. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

St. Austin's Dodge. By Agnes Giberne. 
(Nisbet.) 

Nigel Lennox of Glen Irvine. By L. N. 
Hyder. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Sis Good Angel. By Arthur Ready. 
(Maxwell.) 

How far the problems of Duty and Destiny 
are capable of treatment in fiction is a matter 
of controversy; but the fact that six of the 
eight novel* in the present list are concerned 
mainly or largely with these problems may 
fairly be regarded as a striking testimony to 
the interest which they command. In The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains they 
have all the advantages, from the artistic 
standpoint, that mountain scenery and wild 
humanity but little removed from savagery 
can give. Mr.. Craddock’s work may here 
and there recall Mr. Bret Harte, espe¬ 
cially in his earlier sketches; but Hiram 
Kelsey, the spiritual instructor of an outlying 
and all but lawless community of the United 
States, is a perfectly original character, and 
indeed superior to any that Mr. Bret Harte 
has drawn. The wrestlings of this strange 
being with his own passions, his still sorer 
wrestlings with his own unbelief, his con¬ 
fession of the tragic failure of his life 
and creed before his complacent or hypo¬ 
critical colleagues and his congregation, his 
securing the martyr’s crown by dying in the 
place of his worst enemy, constitute a most 
powerful tragedy. Next to Kelsey as an 
object of interest is Dorinda Cayce, an un¬ 
tamed girl, whose relatives are engaged in 
illicit distillation, and who, owing to the 
prophet’s indirect influence, rejects, as essen¬ 
tially unworthy, her two lovers — the 
jealous Rick Taylor and his more prosaic 
rival Amos James. As a series of positively 
lurid sketches of scenery, character, and life, 
all harmonising with each other—for it can 
hardly be called a novel— The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains surpasses anything 
of the kind that has yet come from America. 

Voices crying in the Wilderness is certainly 
a remarkable and original story, or parable. 
Arthur Vane, who is revealed in the first 
chapter as a worshipper of the sun “ on a 
flower-starred Pacific island,” is transferred 
on the death of his father, who is surely the 
most eccentric of English gentlemen, to the 
custody and house of his uncle, a cultured 
rather than soft dean. The bulk of the story 
is devoted to the oonfliot in Arthur's own 
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mind between Son-worship and Christianity too much ot rather crude speculation, and the tractor, and Agatha H a s ti ng s, a literary and 
— a conflict which. has its effect upon dialogue interrupts the narrative sadly. philanthropic spinster of a certain age, is 

all with whom he comes in contact, his Qj r i , n a Thousand is an unpleasant and rat , her , a affair. “ The King of Bricks 

uncle, Lis uncle’s wife, Lady Agatha, and tragic story, and not altogether worthy of its “ d Mortar ” as the young humourist of 
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his half-cousin and kindred spirit, Ernestine aa thor. 


Lester. An engagement into which Arthur 0 f her to mal™ Phyllis Knight and Irene 
drifts with his cousin on his mother’s side, Stanhope each marry the wrong man. In 
Phoebe Brown, a pretty, shallow-hearted recent fiction there has probably been no 
coquette, whom he discovers in the position of more incident than the deliberate 

a nursery governess, is the one incident in the sacrifice by Henry Stanhope of his daughter 
ttory which is not suffused with “ high b y marrying her to a profligate Russian 


events, too cruel the story styles Nigel, preaches and sprawls 


too much; but he is in every respect a 
worthy man. Hr. (or Miss) Hyder makes 
him perfect master of a particular variety 
of the Scotch dialect; and whenever lie 
flags either in his Scotch, his magnanimity, 
or his racial humour, the ball is taken 


seriousness,” and it is, therefore, welcome as Prince to save the revelation of the seamy U P “ d kept rolling by a comic secretary 
a relief. Such as it is, this parable is told ^de of hie own life. Phyllis’s lot is not so of . of Mtcklejohn, who is not 
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eerie but soothing fashion to communicate than his rival, Geoflrey Stanhope, would have [espectively „ presented very skilfully 
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“ squarson ” interest, to defend the Church L ? she laid her hand in his. “ contributed by the Bev. Malcolm Cheyne, 

against mfidelity and “Ebenezer” and the Ld proved to forget the tale of depraritj a onr *% who is cured of Agnosticism by 

ngbts of property against socialism. We that had been revealed to her.” everybody’s guardian angel (surely it is super- 
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done. But it is not easy to forgive Miss “ tha portraits of Mrs. Langhorae mid 
Middlemass for marrying Irene to Sergius Ghe ^ The religious element m this 
Len.knff. even although, “after a three «tory-apart from Agatha, who is religion 


agmnst infidelity and “Ebenezer” and toe premised to 
ngbts of property against socialism. We that had been re 
would rather hare been spared long con- . f 

troversies in which a rector, a strong-minded <Au$tm si 

]ady, and a successful banker who dabbles in °* authors 
literature and philosophy, take the leading depicts the evei 
pirts. Even less necessary to the plot- the Reverie 
interest of Dedham Park are political digres- ln tke country, 
sions like one which is introduced to prove details. Sometn 
that Tiberius Gracchus “ was an ignorant, the book seems tt 
vain, and self-sufficient man.” Yet, if Mr. and is there not 
Bradshaw’s country society is taken precisely — 01 farcicality i 
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d promised to forget the tale of depravity a ou ^ ," ho “ cured ° f Agnosticism by 
at had been revealed to her.” everybody’s guardian angel (surely it is super- 

. fluous to inform us that “ Agatha was 

St. Austin s Lodge is a very good example thoroughly well up in the subject of Christian 
the author’s now well-known style. It evidences”!, and bv prettv Blanche Lansr- 


of the authors now well-known style, it evidences’’), and by pretty Blanche Lang- 
depicts the every-day life of the Berkeleys home, who is cured of frivolity to make 
and the Beverleys, two middle-class families a model parson’s wife. Nigel Lennox of Glen 
m the country, in all its social and moral Jnineve, from the ordinary secular point of 
details. Sometimes the religious purpose of view, a good and well-written story, and is 


that Tiberius Gracchus “was an ignorant, the book seems to be obtruded upon the reader; greatly superior to most books of its class, 
vain, and self-sufficient man.” Yet, if Mr. and is there not a suspioion—to say the least 
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story, and very much more suggestive of cul- ‘‘ Ooe httle pwbmilw-nrt really Good Angel, which is a very fair example of 
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Beady certainly supplies this whiff in A 
Good Angel, which is a very fair example of 
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is his political opponent, Andrew Jardine, 
best of fathers and parvenue. Their daughters, 
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not always without a daah of inoongruity— 
from objects, or customs, or events, familiar to 
them. Coral islands have often been described 
before ; but Mr. Gill adds much to the value of 
his pictures by his detailed and interest¬ 
ing description of the more characteristic 
trees of these islands, and of the parts 
they play in the domestic life of the people. 
Among his “Zoological Notes’’ are some 
curious bits of information on the growth and 
habits of the swordfish; on the Lopaphus 
cocophagus, the destroyer of the cocoa-nut trees, 
dreaded in these islands almost as much as the 
locust in the old world; on robber-crabs and 
sting-rays; and on clam and other fishing. 
His thorough acquaintance with the ways and 
thoughts of the people, and with their history 
and traditions, gives much value to the stories 
he quotes from the lips of his native friends. 
The extraordinarily rapid conversion of these 
cannibal savages into, in many oases, devoted 
Christians, and, at the least, into decent and 
orderly—not to say humdrum—citizens, is a 
remarkable story ; and it will always remain a 
matter of surprise, as well as regret, that the 
influences whioh could do so much for the raoe, 
have been unable, as a rule, materially to arrest 
its decline, even under the most favourable 
circumstanoes. But, indeed, to what extent, or 
for how long, such decline had been in progress 
before the discovery of the islands must 
be in most cases a matter of conjecture. A 
curious philological observation made by Mr. 
Gill is the use—confined apparently to the 
Ellioe group of islands—of the word “ atoa ” 
(all), for ten (»'.e., all the fingers). 

Australian Life Black and White. By Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. (Chapman & HalL) Mrs. 
Campbell Praed gives an amusing account of 
her early days passed in what was then the 
small penal colony of Moreton Bay, now 
developed into Queensland. Her parents settled 
there when she was seven or eight years old, 
and she grew up in the society of rough squat¬ 
ters ana stockmen, with native children for 
playfellows. 

“ My childhood,” she writes, “albeit that in some 
respects it was an exceedingly happy one, has 
always been a kind of nightmare to me. I feel 
occasionally that Nature having allowed me to 
develop certain faculties which might have been 
of service had I remained in my original condition 
of barbarism. Fate defrauded her by casting mv 
lines in pleasant and civilised places. I still walk 
warily in long grass lest a death adder should be 
lying dose to my feet. I have not ceased to dream 
that I am on an out-station besieged by blacks; 
and during many a night do I fly through the 
endless forests and hide in stony gullies, pursued 
by my aboriginal as ruthlessly as was ever Be 
Quincey by his Malay. Conventionality is a burden 
to me, and society a penance.” 

Her life was one of adventure, and she was 
familiar with all kinds of horrors. Under the 
guidance of two black boys she witnessed, from 
a place of concealment, a Corroboree which was 
the forerunner of the wholesale massacre of a 
settler’s family. Mrs. Praed gives us a trifle 
too much of her neighbours and their love 
affairs. The little subsidiary novelette relat¬ 
ing to the courtship of Robina Daring and her 
tragical end fills one-third of the book, and 
would have found a better place in a magazine. 
We do not, however, wish to find fault, and are 
glad to reoommend Mrs. Praed’s book as both 
pleasant and interesting. 

Wild Life in Canara and Ganjam. By Gor¬ 
don 8. Forbes. (Sonnenschein.) Canara and 
Gan jam, it may be as well to state, are two 
districts of the Madras presidency far removed 
from one another, and not less far removed from 
the capital. Canara is on the Malabar coast 
and contains some of the finest scenery of the 
Western Ghats, including the unrivalled (but 
little known) waterfall of Gairsappa. Gan jam 


is on the Coromandel coast, bordering the 
Bengal province of Orissa. Here is to be found 
the wildest portion of the Eastern Ghats, and 
the picturesque Chilka Lake. Mr. Forbes, who 
is a retired member of the Madras Civil Service, 
is therefore justified in entitling his book 
“wild life." He tells us about the strange 
races he had officially to deal with, and about 
the shooting expeditions whioh occupied his 
holidays. The whole is pleasant reading, and 
stands apart from the common books of Anglo- 
Indian life. One sporting incident will probably 
be new to most. The author came across a 
gipsy tribe who train tame antelopes to catch 
wild ones by means of an entanglement of 
nooses round their horns and bodies. The tame 
antelope mixes with a wild herd, challenges a 
buck to fight until he is oaught by the horns 
in a noose, and so holds him till the men come 
up. 

Visitor's Guide to Siena and San Gimignano . 
By J. L. Bevir. (Stanford). For the swiftly 
passing traveller a Baedeker or a Gsell-Fels is 
all very well. The visitor, however, who pre¬ 
fers to halt for considerable periods in this and 
the other town of interest soon finds that com¬ 
pendious essences of information were never 
Intended to supply nutriment for him. Any 
person contemplating a visit to Siena of more 
than a week’s duration (and who that has the 
time to spare, could spend it more profitably P) 
will do well to provide himself with Mr. Bevir’s 
Guide. Not that it is by any means an ideal 
book—it is printed in too large type on too 
thick paper, and would be heavy and uncon- 
fortable in the pocket—still it is better than 
any existing Italian guide-book to Siena. The 
first chapter, of course, deals with the history of 
the town, and seems accurate in names and 
dates; but the author would have done better 
’ if he had regarded the subject from a different 
point of view, and made it his chief business to 
show how the developments and retrogressions 
of the art-schools of the town were the outward 
and visible signs of social and political move¬ 
ments. The next chapter deals with Sienese 
artists, and again handles them accurately 
enough, but in a rather perfunctory fashion. 
It is a catalogue of artists, not a history of a 
school of art. The connection between the 
various artists should have been more clearly 
shown. The growth of the school should have 
been indicated as the growth of an organic 
body. The influences brought to bear by the 
Florentine and Umbrian upon the Sienese 
schools, and the effect of the artists of Siena 
upon those of Umbria and other localities, 
should have been briefly, but plainly, pointed 
out in the right plaoes. The “ Guide ’’ part of 
the book is a great deal better—is, in fact, good. 
It contains plenty of information, and reveals 
the existence of many objects of interest about 
which the ordinary guide-books are silent. 
When Mr. Bevir issues a second edition of his 
little “ Guide (as we hope a brisk demand 
will enable him to do), he will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of correcting one unpardonable omission: 
that of an index of artists’ names with 
references, not to the pages only where their 
works are mentioned, but to the localities where 
those works may be seen. 

A Ramble round France. By J. Chesney. 
(Cassell.) The design of this little work is to 

S 've to a child in a pleasant form some idea of 
e geography and history of France, and to 
arouse the desire for further research. If read 
with a map, and with the aid of a teacher to 
point out somewhat more distinctly the general 
physical features of the oountry, a very fair 
notion of the geography and of the history of 
the country, and of its chief historical towns, 
may be gained from it. The illustrations are 
numerous and attractive. All are not of equal 
merit, but those of the Pyrenees and of the 


Jura are especially good, and will greatly assist 
the imagination of the young reader. Unusual 
attention is given to modern history, and the 
distinction between communism and the com¬ 
mune, so often confused by English writers, is 
very well put. On p. 25 is a misprint of Henry 
II. for VI., and the statement (p. 42) that the 
head-kerchief worn in the south is tied over a 
white cap is certainly inexact: it is knotted “ in 
many curious and intricate ways,’’ but never 
in that fashion. This would tie an excellent 
gift-book for boy or girl previous to a tour in 
France. 

Reminiscences of Berlin during the Franco- 
German War, 1870-71. By Shephard Thomas 
Taylor. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Mr. Taylor, 
like many another uncultured, light-headed, 
good-hearted medical student, worked for 
eighteen months or so in the medical school at 
Berlin, and that just at the war period. He 
seems to have done the Berlin sights, made 
excursions and long walks, and explored the 
more accessible beer gardens. And so. having 
already proved by a previous literary failure his 
incompetence as a writer, he now naturally 
feels bound to compose a treatise on Berlin. We 
may as well go through the contents. Chap, i., 
“ The University ’’—about which a few details, 
probably from official books, are worked up 
with stupid gossip. Among other student 
tales is given a disgusting legend (“ if not true, 
certainly well invented,” he says) about Prof. 
Frerichs and his family dining by mistake 
on a diseased human liver. Chap, ii., "The 
Environs ’’—Bosherville and her rivals, clearly 
filtered from a guide-book. Chap, iii., “The 
8preewald,” ana Chap, iv., “The Spree”—two 
little excursions made by the author, uninterest¬ 
ing in themselves, ana most feebly narrated. 
In Chap, v., “ Royalty”—almost every member 
of the Imperial family, alive and dead, is 
assailed by gross impertinence, or patronising 
familiarity. No doubt a cat may look at a 
king, but at least she keeps her reflections to 
herself. Some of Mr. Taylor's victims are 
what we call ladies, or. as he would say, “ fine 
fleshy women,” or “representatives of the 
Cyprian deity.” Luckily for him their husbands 
and brothers are too highly placed ever to hear 
of, or resent, his rude playfulness. So ill- 
informed is our second-hand Court chronicler, 
that news of the death of Prince Frederic 
Charles has not yet reached him, else we are 
sure he would have suppressed his flippant and 
unfounded speculations on the Prince’s married 
life, of whose daughters he goes on to observe, 
“I arranged a marriage in my own mind be¬ 
tween the eldest and the Duke of Edinburgh; 
but I’homme propose ” [meaning, of course, Mr. 


Taylor, not the lover], “ Dieu dispose, and so 
the Duke married another Marie,” &o. “ But 

although the Prinoess Marie did certainly dis¬ 
appoint me . . . her younger sister Louise 

gratified my feelings by marrying the Duke of 
Connaught, so that I had my own way after all 
to some extent.” Chap, vi., “The 'War”; 
chap, vii., “The Five Milliards 11 ; and chap, viii., 
“ The Three Emperors at Berlin,” are much 
more solid—mainly borrowed from the journals, 
no doubt; but many reflections, if rather 
hackneyed now, are well selected. Chap, ix., 
“ The Burning of the Kaiserhof,” is a funny in¬ 
spiration—sixteen pages of the ordinary penny- 
a-line description of a big fire, evidently worked 
up from the newspapers. It doubtless im¬ 
pressed the author as a spectator, but otherwise 
it was a very ordinary (non-fatal) fire indeed. 
Chap, x., “Celebrities”; including Bismarck, 
Moltke, the advertising quack, Hoff, and the 
English down at the circus. The remaining 
chapters on the Jews, the ^)ogs of Berlin, 
Philology, Etiquette, Matrimony, Justioe, 
“ Alimentary,” and Recreation, contain 
little information, and that familiar to 
everybody, end e greet deal of nonsense, 
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whioh is sometimes amusing enough. Ur. 
Taylor deserves little indulgence, though 
personally we rather like his airy, foolish, 
goodnatured obtuseness. He has already been 
warned, it seems. Owning that he “ writes 
books which nobody reads except himself, and 
whioh the malignant critics pronounce inooin- 

S rehensible trash,” and mourning that “ plain 
Inglish no longer goes down with the British 
public or the reviewers, whatever pearls of 
truth may be hidden therein,” why does he not 
give it up ? We will quote one specimen of 
the plain English, marking the pearls by 
italics: 


“ The Elver Spree bears a certain general resemblance 
to the Thame* in its course through the city of 
Berlin. . . . Like the latter, it meanders from west 
to eaet, or more correctly, from eatt to toeet, dividing 
the city into a northern and a Bouthem half, of 
which the latter ie the larger and more important of 
the two, containing, as it does, the celebrated 
Unter den Linden, &&, and the Thiergarten, 
which corresponds to our Hyde Park both in 
eituation and aristocratic dignity. ... In the city 
itself the Spree is a truly mean and oontemptible 
stream, not presenting a vestige of the grandeur of 
Old Father Thames.” 

The Land of Rip Van Winkle: a Tour through 
the Romantic Parts of the Catskills, its Legends, 
and Traditions. By A. E. P. Searing. (Put¬ 
nams.) The book before us is not exactly a 
guide-book and not exactly a story-book, but 
it partakes of the character of eaoh. A tourist 
party, in the mystic region which Washington 
Irving made his own in literature, form the 
slight framework required for the narratives, 
historical and legendary, and for descriptions 
of scenery and plaoes, which the author is 
pleased to give us. There is a “Literary 
Fellow ” in tne party who does the legendary 
part, while one “ Captain Oldbore ” contributes 
the matters of fact—not, as his name would 
imply, in a dry-as-dust fashion, but in a 
manner as interesting as, and closely resembling, 
that of the “Literary Fellow” himself. We 
note as a positive merit of this “ Literary 
Fellow” (whom we venture to identify with 
the author), that he has escaped the peril—to 
whioh a weaker man, writing of the Catskills 
and their legends, would surely have suc¬ 
cumbed—of attemptingan imitation of Wash¬ 
ington Irving’s style. He has, in fact, a strong, 
direct style of hu own. Of course, the party 
would not be complete without some pretty 
young ladies who encourage the story-tellers, 
and listen with exemplary patienoe—never in¬ 
terrupting. It was not necessary to reprint 
Irving’s version of Rip Van Winkle ; but, as this 
gave us an excuse for reading the ever fresh 
and delightful story onoe more, we ought not 
to oomplain. The book is a handsomely printed 
quarto, and is illustrated throughout in a style 
worthy of—shall we say P —the Century, and no 
reader is likely to find any part of it dull. 

De Nicopoli* A Olympic, by D. Bikelas (Paris : 
Ollendorff), is a narrative in the form of letters 
of a fortnight’s journey in Greece, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Gulf of Arta (Ambracian Guif), 
from thence through Acamauia to Mesolonghi, 
and afterwards by way of Zante to the coast of 
Elis and Olympia, returning by Patras. The 
earlier part relates to a district little visited, 
and shows, among other things, how easy and 
safe it now is to travel in what was formally 
the wildest portion of Greece. It is interesting 
to the English reader to learn that, during his 
stay at Mesolonghi, M. Bikelas was rowed 
aoross the laguuea in the neighbourhood of that 
plaoe by the same boatman—a hale veteran of 
eighty years of age—who was in Byron’s servioe 
at the time of his residence there shortly before 
his death. But the chief value of the book 
consists in its giving the impressions of an 
intelligent Greek from Western Europe on his 
fisiting for the first time the interior of Greeoe. 


M. Bikelas's remarks contain many suggestions 
whioh deserve the attention of foreigners, and 
others which his own countrymen may with 
advantage lay to heart. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lord Tennyson's forthcoming volume, which 
is to appear in December, wul take its title 
from a poem on Teiresias. 

Mb. E. Gosse, Clark lecturer at Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge, upon whom the university has 
conferred the honorary degree of M.A., will 
deliver a course of six lectures this term on 
“ Sir Walter Raleigh as a Man of Letters.” 

Arrangements have been concluded for the 
establishment at Oxford of a theological hall in 
connexion with the Congregational body. From 
the source of its endowment it will be called 
Mansfield College; and it will have a head, a 
staff of six lecturers, and a chapel. The first 
head, we are glad to hear, will be Principal 
Fairbairn, of Airedale College, Bradford. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly pub¬ 
lish a volume of Popular Italian Tales, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Prof. T. F. 
Crane. The collection will be of much interest 
to all stadents of folklore, as it oontains a 
good many tales either unpublished or only 
published in obscure periodicals. The tales 
will be illustrated by constant references to 
their parallels in other European languages. 

The address recently delivered by Prof. 
Henry Sidgwiok, as President of the Hoonomio 
Section of the British Association, will shortly 
be published in separate form by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. 

We understand that Prof. Mommsen’s new 
volume of the History of Rome (reoently reviewed 
in the Academy) has been translated by Prof. 
Dickson, of Glasgow, the translator of the 
former volumes, and will be published imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. Bentley. 

Mr. J. Ghurton Collins has collected into 
a volume the three articles on “ Bolingbroke 
whioh attracted so much attention when they 
originally appeared in the Quarterly Review. 
The volume will also contain an essay on Vol¬ 
taire in England. 

Messrs, Chapman & Halt, will shortlypub- 
lish a work on moral philosophy by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
The book will be entitled Constructive Ethics, 
and its subject will be a review of modem 
moral philosophy in its three stages of inter¬ 
pretation, criticism, and reconstruction. 

Messrs. Longman will publish shortly the 
second volume of Lives of Creek Statesmen, by 
Sir George W. Cox. This volume will contain 
the lives of Ephialtes, Kimon, Perikles, Phor- 
mion, Archidamos, Kleon, Brasidas, Demos¬ 
thenes, Nikias, and Hermokrates. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immedi- 
diately The Governance of England: other¬ 
wise called the Difference between an Absolute 
and a Limited Monarchy, by Sir John For- 
tescue ; a revised text, edited with introduction, 
notes, and appendioes, by Mr. Charles Plummer. 
This treatise claims the attention of the reader 
partly on the ground that it is the earliest work 
on the English constitution written iu the 
English language; but still more because of 
its close connexion with a period of English 
history the materials for which are extremely 
scanty, and on whioh it will be found to throw 
considerable light. This connexion the editor 
has eudeavoured to draw out in the notes, by 
bringing together from contemporary sources 
whatever seemed to illustrate the meaning of 
the author. He has also tried to show to what 
previous writers Fortesoue was in any way in¬ 


debted, and in what relation the present 
treatise stands to Fortescue’s other writings. 
The Introduction is divided into three parts— 
historical, biographical, and bibliographical; 
and it is believed that in each section some 
facts have been brought to light whioh have 
escaped previous investigators. The appendioes 
consist of writings of Fortesoue hitherto in- 
edited or imperfectly edited. One of these is of 
especial interest as containing an earlier draft 
of a considerable portion of the present 
treatise, drawn up in the shape of a programme 
for the Lancastrian restoration of 1470. The 
text of the work has been carefully revised 
throughout, and is based on the oldest existing 
MS., collated with all other MSS. the existence 
of which was known to the editor. The whole 
is furnished with indices, glossarial and general, 
and a chronological table. 

Dean Howson is about to publish, through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume entitled Thoughts on 
the Saints’ Days of the Christian Year. 

M. Vamb£ry, acting on a suggestion made 
by several of his friends during his visit to +hi« 
country in the spring, has prepared a boys' 
edition of his Life and Adventures, whioh will 
be published next week by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. It has undergone a thorough revision, 
all political and other matter which would 
possess but little interest for bo vs being elimin¬ 
ated, and it is further embellished by a new 
portrait and seventeen illustrations. 

Mr. Unwin will also publish a new history 
of Holland and Belgium, under the title of A 
Sho't History of the Netherlands, by Mr. 
Alexander Young. It will contain nearly 
eighty illustrations. 

Messrs. Swan, Sonnensohxin ft Co. will 
publish next week the first volume of a new 
edition (the fifth) of Dyes’s Shakespeare, in ten 
volumes, to be issued at the rate of one volume 
a month. 

The second volume of Cassell's “ Rainbow 
Series,” entitled A Crimson Stain, by A. Brad¬ 
shaw, will be published early next month. 

Miss Braddon’s annual, The Mistletoe Bough, 
consisting of several short stories, with illus¬ 
trations, is about to be issued by Messrs. J. ft 
R. Maxwell, and will, we understand, be similar 
to its predecessors in attractiveness and interest. 
The next volume in the shilling series of 
Canterbury Poets," published by Mr. Walter 
Scott, will be Shakspere’s Songs, Poems, and 
Sonnets, edited, with prefatory notioe, by Mr. 
William Sharp. 

William Clowes ft Sons will shortly pub¬ 
lish The Law of Torts, by Mr. Francis Taylor 
Piggott; and, by the same author. Additional 
Notes and Recent Cates on Service out of the 
Jurisdiction, being an appendix to his work on 
Foreign Judgments’, also an important collec¬ 
tion of Admiraltv Cases, never before printed, 
by Sir William Burrell, who died in 1798—for 
permission to publish this volume the editor, 
Mr. Reginald G. Marsden, is indebted to the 
kindness of Sir Walter Burrell, in whose library, 
at West Grinstead Park, the originals were 
discovered; a work on Salvage, by Mr. Harry 
Newson; Practical Instructions and Sugg stions 
to Young Solicitors, by Mr. H. Moore, a solicitor 
of fifty years’ standing; a new edition of 
Wetherfield’s County Court Statutes; and a 
translation, by Mr. Philip A. Ashworth, of The 
History of the English Constitution, by Prof. 
Rudolph Gneist, of Berlin, in two volumes, 
ootavo. 

Messrs. Pitman will shortly publish, in 
monthly parts, an edition of the Bible in short¬ 
hand, at the prioe of sixpenoe a part. The 
work is to be illustrated, and will be produced 
under the care of Mr. Ford, editor of the 
Reporter s’ Journal, 
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So great has been the interest evoked by the 
issue ol Why I am a Liberal (published on 
Monday last by Messrs. Cassell & Co.) that 
the entire edition was absorbed in a few hours. 
A second edition, now being rapidly produced, 
will be ready for delivery in the course of next 
week. 

The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat , whioh 
appeared on Ootober 1, has reached a seoond 
edition. 

A BEOO to edition also of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s Flying 
Leaves from East and West, issued last week 
from The Leadenhall Press, has already been 
demanded. 

The sixth edition of Mr. George Moore’s 
novel A Hummer's Wife, will be ready next 
week. The author has written a preface, in 
whioh he speaks of a revised text, contending 
the while that plain speaking has always been 
a characteristic of English literature. 

A sixth edition of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
Handbook to Political Questions of the Day, with 
the arguments on either side, is now in the 
press. The whole has been revised, and fresh 
sections have been added on free schools, 
allotments, and the incidenoe of taxation. 

Gen. Grant's paper on “ Chattanooga ” will 
be printed in the November Century. It takes 
up the writer’s military career at Vicksburg, 
and follows the campaign of Chattanooga from 
the beginning of his connexion with it. TTia 
Wilderness article, whioh is to follow soon, is 
a description of the preparations made for the 
Wilderness campaign, by which Gen. Grant 
meant the movement of all the Union armies 
begun in May 1861. 

The publication of Eastward Ho ! a monthly 
magazine dealing with East-end subjeots, whioh 
has just completed its third volume, has passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein 
A Co. 

Jf*xx month will appear the first number of 
ttie Nottingham Magazine, a local periodical 
intended to be in some sort a continuation of 
the College Record. The editors are Mr. J. 
Potter Briscoe, Mr. Ph. EL Stevenson, and Dr. 
0. U. Yates, all members of the Nottingham 
Literary Club; the publisher is Mr. Derry 
Wheeler Gate, of Nottingham ; and the price 
is one penny a month. A special feature will 
be a ooiaolete list of the books purchased by 
the Free Public Library during tne preceding 
month. 

Db. Grkvillb M. Macdonald will deliver a 
oourse of four leotures during November at the 
Hampstead Library on “Expression, in its 
Human, Philosophioal, and Artistic Aspeots.” 

In connection with the Armitstead Trust a 
series of six leotures will be delivered in Dundee 
during the months of November and Deoember. 
Among the lecturers are the Duke of Argyll, 
Prof. E. A. Freeman, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Sheriff Nicolson. Tickets for the whole series 
can be obtained for sixpenoe. 

The seventh branch library in connection 
with the Nottingham Free Public Libraries was 
opened atLeen Side on Wednesday, October 21. 

The En^ of Portugal has conferred the 
rank of Knight Commander of the Order of 
Ohrist on the Bev. Prof. D’Orsey, for services 
rendered to the people of Madeira. 

The Clifton Shakspere Sooiety commenced 
the work of its eleventh session on Ootober 3. 
Mr. J. W. Mills was elected president in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Francis F. Fox. The plays for 
consideration are “Richard III.,” “Campaspe ” 
“Borneo and Juliet,” “Loorine,” “Biohardll.,” 
“Faustus,” “ John,” and “Edward II.” The 
secretary, in his annual report, said that the 
introduction of plan of some of Shakspere’s 
contemporaries would make the sooiety more 


Shakspenan than ever, as it was impossible to 
get a proper grasp of the man either as a 
personality or as a writer unless his environ¬ 
ment and its consequences are taken into 
Mooimt; and that muoh interest would, with 
the late Richard Simpson’s invaluable help, 
follow from a fuller consideration of the way 
in, whioh Shakspere was influenced by the 
mighty events going on around him, of 
which there must be a reflex in his plays. The 
introduction of contemporary plays will afford 
a convenient opportunity of dealing with the 
various points of interest arising out of the 
connexion of Shakspere with the play-writers 
of ms time. The first critical meeting of the 
seesionwas held on Ootober 24, when a paper 
? n Botany of < Richard III.,’ ” by Mr. 

Ijeo. H. Grindon, was read. Mr. Grindon said 
that m a play so full of blood and cruelty there 
was scarcely any room for sweet or poetic 
mention of trees and flowers. But there was 
sufficient evidence both of Shakspere’s power of 
giving new life to old allusions, and of his 
marvellous faculty of observation of nature. 
Miss Phyllis Spencer, in a paper on “ Margaret,” 
came to the conclusion that the consistency of 
the oharaoter in 3 “ Henry VI. ” and *« Richard 
~r pointed to a common authorship. Mr. 
G. Munro Smith read a paper on “The Two 
Murderers in ‘Richard flf.,’ ” pointing out 
that Shakspere always invested even his small 
people with distinot individuality. But with 
this power he yet pourtrayed his murderers in 
the most unnatural way. Thase two talk not 
only with shrewdness, but also with taste, and 
even suffer from remorse, although they are 
professionals, who, despatch their work effect- 
ar t' 8 tioally. The murderers in 
Macbeth are clumsy, needlessly violent, and 
hurried. The second murderer in 2 “Henry 
• compunction. The two murderers 

hi Richard III. ” have most unnaturally to 
urge eaoh other to strangle their feelings of 
ngat, and preach Clarence quite a sermon by 
way of justifying themselves. Nevertheless, 
granting that it is permissible thus to represent 
professional murderers, the whole soene between 
themselves and with Clarence is finely told. 
The hon. secretary (9 Gordon Road, Clifton) will 
be glad to receive, for the society’s library, 
newspaper scraps, magazine articles, or any- 
thing else that possesses even the least direct or 
indirect Shaksperian interest. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LITERATURE AND NATURE. 

'^«Ti5 ,am,,r ** n heights around Dolgelly vale. 
What time we scaled great Cider’s rugged pile, 
Or loitered idly where still meadows smile 
Beside »he Mawddach-stream, or far Cynfael— 
Nor tome, nor rhythmic page, nor pastoral tale, 
Our summer-sated senses would beguile; 

Or lull our ears to melody, the while 
The voioeful rill ran lilting down the dale. 

In London town once more—behold, once more 
The old delight returns ! ’Mid oeights how vast, 
In Milton’s verse, through what dim paths we 
wind; 

How Keats's canvas glows, and Wordswoith’s lore, 
As tarn or torrent pure, by none surpass’d, 

Sheds light and love-unfathomed, undefined. 

Samuel Waddinoton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The longest and most interesting artiole in 
the September Livre (Fisher Unwin) is one 
containing a commentary on five unpublished 
letters of Balzac, referring to his Breton sojourn 
m 1828, a sojourn which gave oooasion for Lee 
Chouane. The writer Ekes occasion inotiently to 
contrast Hugo’s and Balzac’s style of deShription 
of the same district—that of Foug£res. He 
has Blastrated very well what all students of 


Victor the Great know already—the fact that 
any place in his hands at onoe lost reality, and 
became the lieu de fantaieie, whioh, it is said, 
should be the poet’s sojourning plaoe. 

Le Livre for Ootober oontains a short but good 
notice of the private printing press of Dam pierre, 
a continuation of M. Ernest Chesueau’s gossip¬ 
ing, but not unsoholarly, articles on English 
publishers, and a note by M. Ashbee on Oapt. 
Burtons Arabian Nights. The number may 
be specially recommended to buyers for a large 
and excellent reproduction of Duchy’s curious 
view of the room at Femey, called the 

Chambre du Coeur de Voltaire.’* 

The current. number of the China Review 
opens with an interesting sketoh by Mr. Piton 
of the life and adventures of Lii Puh-wei, a 
statesman who was largely instrumental in 
founding the fortunes of the Ts’in Dynasty, in 
the third century, b.o. Following this article 
oomes another ohapter of Mr. Parker’s contri- 
bution towards the topography and ethnology 
of Central Asia, extracted from the P’di-wln 
yiin-fu. The material thus collected may 
possibly prove of value to those who are able 
to produce order out of the chaotio notions of 
geography possessed by Chinamen. Dr. Edkins 
contributes two articles, one on Chinese roots, 
and one on Chinese early mythology. Both 
contain a considerable amount of information. 
Many of the headings in the artiole on roots 
show a curious identity of arrangement with 
the vocabulary chapters of the Yih-king, 
though much of the contents are based only 
on supposition, they are eminently sugges¬ 
tive. In his artiole on mythology. Dr. Edkins 
points out, in agreement with the views whioh 
have from time to time been expressed in the 
Academy, that, at the time of Laou-tsse, the 
author of the Taou-tih King , the influence 
of Indian philosophy had made itself plainly 
felt in China, The notioes of new books are 
particularly interesting and instructive. The 
wo>ks chosen for remark are of more or lees 
importance, and the reviews, all of whioh are 
signed “E. J. E.,” are written with judgment 
and critical discrimination. The number closes, 
as usual, with a collection of notes and queries. 

The Bolletin of the Institution libre de 
Enseiianza for September contains a valuable 
study by D. Joaquin Costa on the Political 
Programme of the Oid. The writer investigates 
the sources of the Poema, and attempts to 
indioate the earlier documents still embodied in 
it, and the changes made by after compilers in 
order to bring the free politios of the original 
more into accordance with the ruling ideas of 
their own period. D. Mariano Arfis treats of 
the Colegios Mayoree, of Salamanoa, narrating 
the history of the early foundations (parallel in 
date and object with many of our University 
Colleges), and of the reform of 1876, whioh is 
said to be working well. There are forty 
bursaries or exhibitions of two pesetas per diem 
in the Oolegio Minor, and twenty of four pesetas 
iu the Colegio Mayor, for those who prooeed to 
the Doctorate, with exemptions of fees for 
degrees. All are gained by open examination. 
There are also travelling fellowships of £160 
per annum, one qualification for whioh is that 
the candidate should show sufficient acquaint¬ 
ance with the language of the oouutry whioh he 
proposes to visit, to enable him to travel with 
profit in it. 

THE PROPOSED TEACHING UNIVER¬ 
SITY FOR LONDON. 

It is understood that the professors of Univer¬ 
sity College have, by a unanimous vote, 
expressed their dissatisfaction both with the 
scheme of the Teaching University Association 
and with that of the speoial committee of 
eoavocation, whioh is to M- further oonskUred 
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by oonvooation on Tuesday, November 3. A 
preliminary scheme of a different character is 
to be submitted to convocation as soon as may 
be practicable, one ot its aims being to meet 
the claims of the colleges by assimilating the 
London University more closely to the two 
older English universities, and especially to the 
University of Oxford. The proposals are: 

1. An enlargement of the powers directly 
exercised by Convocation. 

2. An increase in the proportion of senators 
to be nominated or elected by convocation, 
and the limitation of the tenure of office, in 
the case of all senators, to a term of years. 

3. The encouragement of mature study and 
original research among the members of the 
university, by such methods as may be con¬ 
sidered suitable and expedient, and especially 
by the establishment of university lectureships 
of limited tenure in different departments of 
learning and science. 

4. The introduction into the constitution of 
the university of such modifications as may 
remove all reasonable ground of complaint on 
the part of any institutions connected with the 
university as to the absence of means for ex¬ 
pressing opinion concerning the examination 
regulations and the changes proposed to be 
made therein from time to time. 

In order to give effect to (4) it is proposed to 
establish a congregation of the University of 
London, consisting of (a) the senate, (b) mem¬ 
bers of convocation possessing such qualifica¬ 
tions as may be considered suitable, (c) the 
examiners and other officers of the university, 
(d) representatives of such institutions as may 
be in connection with the university. 

It is not proposed that all members of con¬ 
gregation snail also be (as at Oxford) mem¬ 
bers of convocation. Such a rule would ex¬ 
clude a considerable proportion of the professors 
in the colleges, of the examiners, and even 
some of the existing senate. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bastian. Africa's Oaten m. dort eruffneten Aus- 
blioken 1 . Hit. Berlin: Dammler. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
CaoffAU, R. Von Wunderland su Wunderland. 
Landaobafte- u. Lebensbitder aus den Staaten u. 
Terri to rien der Union. Leipzig: Weigel. SO M. 
(JONOOUBT, E. de. Las aotrloea du XVIII* Slide: 
Madame Salnt-Huberty d'apris sa correspondence 
et see papists de tamille. Paris: Cbarpentier. 
3 fr. 60 o. 

Loisbao, A. Hlstoire de la litterature portngaise 
depuis see origines jnsqn’4 nos lours. Paris: 
Thorin. 4 fr. 

Rbxak. E. Le Prttre de Neml: drame phtlosophique 
an oinq notes. Paris: Calmann Levy. 3 fr. 
WlNXUU, H. Das Uralaltaisabe u. seine Qrnppen. 
Berlin: Diimmier. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Bi.ua, A. Zwlnglls Theologie. Ihr Weeen u. ihr 
System. 1. Bd. Halle: Nlemeyer. 12 M. 
Oobdatus, O. Tagebuoh Ob. Dr. Martin Luther 1637. 
Zum ere ten Bale brag. v. H. Wrampelmeyer. 
Halle: Nlemeyer. 14 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

Oxford: Oct. 28,1886. 

I quite agree with what your able corre¬ 
spondents have written about the printed 
texts of the Irish laws. I happened one day, 
not long ago, to look at the Bodley MS., 
Bawlinson, B. 506, a portion of which has been 
published in the second volume of the laws, 
and in the first half-a-dozen lines I at once came 
aero88 a serious error. What is printed in the 
fourth line as in I find is the abbreviation for 
maine, so that instead of translating “ She shall 
obtain one-sixth or one-third of all the com 
then,” one would, if you retain the other words 
of the translator, have to say—“ She shall obtain 
one-sixth or one-third of the oora, unless she 
obtain the whole in that case.” The Irish, as 
printed, will not, so far as I can see, construe. 
Besides committing such errors as this, which 
have crept into the published text, the editors 
do not pretend to follow the MS. in minor 
details, which in one instance means, it must be 
confessed, that they have corrected the scribe's 
spelling and punctuation. For my part I 
should prefer to have his text accurately 
printed with all its defects, as they may be 
useful in helping one to form a critical opinion 
of the value of the MS. followed. The object 
of my writing, however, is not to emphasise 
the shortcomings of the existing edition, 
for that, I think, has been sufficiently 
done already by Dr. Stokes and the other 
scholars who have favoured you with their 
views in the matter; but to suggest that 
the Irish of the laws should be done over 
again, and that Dr. Stokes should be invited to 
undertake the work. I am speaking entirely 
in the dark as to whether he could be induced 
to do so ; but one cannot help seeing that he is 
qualified for the task to an extent that no 
other man living can be said to be, combining, 
as he does, the most advanced scholarship with 
a thorough acquaintance and experience with 
law. The first thing, as you have already been 
told, is to have a reliable text; the translation 
will even then be in many oases a very difficult 
undertaking, which it may require generations 
of Celtic scholars to perfect. J, Rhys. 


London: Oot.2S, 1885. 

M. Maspero contributes an interesting 
little paper to the new number of the Journal 
Asiatique, entitled “ Sur une Version Arabe du 
Conte de Bhampsinite.” The history of this 
Arabio reproduction is as follows. In February 
last, a European living at Luxor, in Upper 
Egypt, informed M. Maspero that he had heard 
an Arab “ Anteree,” of Neggadeh, relate a tale 
closely resembling the well-known legend of 
Rhampsinitus recorded in the Second Book of 
Herodotus; whereupon M. Maspero set to work 
to obtain a copy of the tale, which was finally 
jotted down for him in Arabio by the son of the 
French consular agent residing at that plaoe. 
This version, with all its errors of orthography 
and its departures from the original story as 
told in the Greek, M. Maspero has transcribed 
verbatim for the pages of the Journal Atiatique. 
Having secured a copy of the story-teller’s 
narrative, it remained to discover by what 
curious chance a stray leaf from Herodotus (or 
from the far more ancient legendary lore of 
Pharaonic Egypt) should be found surviving 
thus in the coffee - shops of the sleepy 
little town of Neggaddh. Further enquiry 
elicited a solution of the mystery. A cer¬ 
tain Signor Odescalchi, resident in Upper 
Egypt, had shown some civilities to M. Mas¬ 
pero ; and M. Maspero, by way of acknow¬ 
ledgement, had presented to Signor Odescalchi 
a copy of his charming little volume of trans¬ 
lations from ancient Egyptian papyri, &o., 
entitled, Let Contes Populaires de I’Egypte 
Ancienne; among which figures the old French 
version of Rhampsinitus, by P. Saliat. The 
Italian—by profession a schoolmaster—had, it 
seems, related some of these stories (translating 
them into Arabio as he went along) to the good 
folk of Erment and Goomeh. Repeated from 
lip to lip, they found their way to Luxor, and 
from Luxor to Neggaddh. By this time they 
are probably current in most of the villages of 
Upper Egypt, and in the course of a year or two 
they will be popular from Alexandria to 
Assouan. Thus it happens that a dozen or 
thirteen tales of love, magic, and adventure, 
some of which were already of remote antiquity 
in the days not merely of Herodotus, but of 
Rameses the Great, are destined towards the 
close of tire nineteenth century to live again, 
and again to be popular in the ancient country 
of their birth. 

M. Maspero publishes the facts iu order 
that travellers and savants may not be mis¬ 
led by this phenomenon. Yet how delight¬ 
ful it would have been to believe that the 
“Tale of the Two Brothers,” “The Romance 
of Setnau,” the history of the taking of Joppa, 
and all the rest of these rare old stories had 
never really died out from the memory of the 
people of Egypt! For my own part, I confess 
that I half regret the loss of a possible illusion. 

Amelia B. Edvards. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 

London: Oot. IS, 1885. 

Although Mr. Hutohison has given his last 
word on this subject, your readers, who have 
been especially warned against my “ asser¬ 
tions,” may, perhaps, pardon me for desiring 
to add my last word also. 

My “ assertions” are contained in the follow¬ 
ing statements, which I will ask your readers to 
note are perfectly independent: (i.) Luther’s 
September Bibel was not a translation from the 
original Greek, but practically a reproduction, 
with no very great variations, of the existing 
German Vulgate, (ii.) Lather had a very in¬ 
sufficient knowledge of Greek at the time when 
he is usually considered to have made his trans* 
lation from it. 
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The object of my second assertion is to ex¬ 
plain how it came to pass that Luther followed 
the German Vulgate; but the first would remain 
even if the second could be disproved. Let us 
see how Ur. Hutchison controverts these asser¬ 
tions, and establishes (1) that Luther knew 
Greek for nearly nine years before he began his 
translation, and (2; that he used the Greek text 
as the basis of his translation, which was “ an 
original work.” Ur. Hutchison's method is 
throughout the appeal to authority. Now, to 
what sort of authority does he appeal ? First, 
to “respectable German theologians,” and he 
takes as his type Or. Rhiem, a gentleman 
capable, as I showed in my former letter, of 
making statements which conclusively prove he 
has never studied the original texts. Secondly, 
he gives a string of opinions from various authors, 
iu which there is no statement whatever whioh 
I can describe as evidence. In particular he 
lays great stress on Schrockh, and, apparently, 
thinks to crush me beneath the weight of the 
thirty-sixth volume of that terrible writer. Es 
istja schrecklich! but I must confess that the 
opinion of that writer has absolutely no weight 
with me when balanced against fact. 

Now to my assertions: (1) Luther copied the 
German Vulgate. Is this a matter of opinion P 
Certainly not: it is a question of fact, simply 
enough proved by anyone who will take the 
trouble to open the September Bibel side by side 
with the Codex Tepleusis, or, better still, the 
ninth German Bible. I could fill your columns 
with chapters in which there is hardly an im¬ 
portant word which differs. Is such evidence 
to be outweighed by the opinion of Schrockh ? 
The only way to controvert my assertion is to 
prove, by a comparison of the texts, that I am 
making a false statement, not to quote other 
persons’ opinions. More than two years ago I 
attempted to draw attention to this coincidence; 
but the pill was apparently too bitter for our 
Evangelical theologians to swallow. But as 
opinion weighs much with them, let me quote 
that of a Lutheran professor of theology, 
Dr. Krafft, who writes as follows, after com¬ 
paring long parallel extracts: 

“ Wer diese Parallen mit einander vergleicht, 
der wird wohl keinen Zweifel mehr hegen, class das 
Zusammentreffen Luthers mit der deutschen Bibel 
des 15 Jh. kein zufalliges ist. Dass Luther auch 
noch spaterdieselbeim vuge behalten hat, lasst sich 
aus den vielen Verbesserungen seiner Uebersetzung 
mit denen er bei jeder neuen Ausgabe eifrig 
beechaftigt war, entnehmen. In zablreiehen 
Fallen kehrt er spa ter tu dem illeren Wbrtsehats wieder 
turuck, den er bei der ersten Ausgabe des N. T. 
verlassen hatte {Die deuteehe Bibel vor Luther)." 

In other words, Luther himself recognised 
that Worttchalz as “ homely and true.” I do 
not deny that Luther occasionally assisted him¬ 
self by the labours of Erasmus; but I assert that 
the statement that “his translation was an 
original work,” could only be made by one who 
has never studied a pre-Lutheran Bible. 

Let us turn to my second assertion: (2) 
Luther knew Greek very insufficiently at the 
time when he is said to have translated the 
Bible from that language. Mr. Hutchison 
tells us that he began to study Greek in 1512 ; 
I say that, although he may have known a few 
words before Melanchthon arrived in Witten¬ 
berg, he really began to study it under that 
Humanist. Mr. Hutchison again quotes mere 
opinion. I shall endeavour to bring evidence. 
My evidenoe is as follows : 

(o) Luther’s College Lectures. —These are in¬ 
variably based on we Vulgate text. Luther's 
exegesis often depends on the turn of a Latin 
word, and I have found it frequently even 
comio on that very account. No appeal is 
made to the Greek text to solve difficulties. 
In Erfurt there might have been opportunity 
of learning Greek: in Wittenberg there was 
none. Mr. Hutchison likes opinion: on this 


point I will quote that of the strong Lutheran 
Prof. Hostlin: 

“ Vorlesungen iibers Griechische zu horcn, gaben 
ihm die philologischen Collegen an der Univeraitat 
keine Gelegenheit. Erst Melanchthon hat nachhor 
griechische Lektionen zu Wittenberg in Schwung 
gebracht. Un»erkennbar zeigt etch der Mangel an 
spraehliehen Kenntniesen auch bei jenen Schwierig- 
keiten welche das Verstandniss der wichtigsten 
Ausspruche des Romerbriefes Luthem so lange 
Zeit gemacht hat ( Leben Luthers).” 

(b ) Luther’s Letters. —Up to the arrival of 
Melanchthon in Wittenberg these betray no real 
knowledge of Greek, and for sometime after 
that all texts are quoted from the Vulgate; 
then begin isolated Greek words and phrases, 
which are singularly typical of the growth and 
extent of Luther's Greek knowledge. Mr. 
Butchison quotes the discussion on ustotositi 
from the summer of 1518 ; but this seems to me 
very unfortunate, tor in the original letter to 
Staupitz Luther uses the Latin spelling (meta, 
noyn, metanea, metanoean metania, metanoin, &o.) 
I could have given him a better example of 
Luther's Greek than this. In a letter to Lang 
of September, 1517, he writes thus: eacadoxa, 
and puns upon this expression a week later with 
the word awciarodoxa, both written as I have 
reproduced them! A further letter to Lang, 
dated merely February 19, has by some editors 
been placed in 1518. This letter contains a few 
Greek words, whioh might be taken as showing 
a rudimentary knowledge of the language. As, 
however, it contains a reference to More’s 
Utopia, only published in March, 1518, I think 
there is little doubt the proper date is February, 
1519. 

(c) Luther's oum Statements. —Let us finally 
examine what Luther himself says in his letters 
as to Melanchthon's arrival in Wittenberg: 

“ To Spalatin. Aug. 31,1518— 

“ Ego plane Graecum praeceptorem illo (‘ nostro 
Melancthone’) salvo, alium non desidero.” 

“ To Staupitz, 1 Sept., 1518— 

“ Coepta est apua nos Graeca lectura, graecisa- 
amus omnes propter intellectual Bibliae.” 

“ To Spalatin, 2. Sept. 1518— 

“ Auditorium habet refertum auditoribus; im¬ 
primis omnes theologns, eummos cum mediis et 
infimis, studiosos facit Graecitatis.” 

“ To Spalatin, 12. Nov. 1518— 

“Stadium nostrum prospers et feliciter agit, 
praesertim Graecitatis.” 

In a jovial letter to Melanchthon of November 
1518, Luther signs himself Fraterculus Martinus 
’E\evtlptos. Obviously his Greek is advancing; 
but it reaches on January 19, 1519, a climax. 
In a letter to Spalatin of this date there are 
nearly five broken lines of Greek, concluding — 
slpX yhp ro\vwpaypdriKot, 1) wort woXvepaypdraros. 

This is, indeed, the very schoolboy! Vet Mr. 
Hutchison supposes it to represent seven years 
of Greek study. What happened between 1519 
and 1521 I have described in my first letter. 
These years were not the years of a student, 
but of a public agitator. I decline to allow 
that this man, who began to study Greek in 
1518, could know sufficient in 1521 to translate 
the New Testament in three months. I leave it 
to your readers to decide between my “asser¬ 
tions ” and Mr. Hutchison’s opinions backed by 
the terrible Schrockh and the phalanx of “ re¬ 
spectable German theologians.” 

Sabi. Pearson. 

“MILTON AND VONDEL." 

Northolt Vicarage. Southall, Middlesex: 

Oct. *7, 18 * 6 . 

Mr. Gosse, in his lengthy critique upon my 
little book, Milton and Vondel, in the last 
number of the Academy, has treated my work, 
on the whole, though in a not unprovoked 
spirit of hostility, with much fairness; and I 
take the opportunity of pointing out that I 
never, as he imagines, stated that his essay on 


Milton and Vondel was “ based on second¬ 
hand and unsifted evidenoe.” 

The question of translation, on whioh Mr. 
Gosse has entered at some length, is one of 
much difficulty. I have elsewhere ( Milton and 
Vondel, p. 37} stated ray reasons for rendering 
Vondel’s rhymed six-foot lines into blank verse. 
Mr. Gosse, however, says further that I “ have 
used language, as Miltonic as possible, whioh 
resembles that of Paradise Lott as closely as a 
general adherence to meaning will admit.” I 
have done so, to some extent, advisedly, and for 
this reason. My object being to show that, 
consciously or unoonscioualy, Milton made use 
of certain passages of Vondel in writing his 
own poems, the only way to exhibit to an 
English reader the parallelism was to translate 
the Dutch lines, as far as it was legitimate to 
do so, in the Miltonio words. As my appendix 
contains every quotation in the original, it is 
dearly open to anyone acquainted with the 
Dutch language to test the accuracy of any par¬ 
ticular rendering. Mr. Gosse has done this in a 
single instance, and he says that he has selected 
this special passage because I “ emphasise it as 
containing proof positive of Vondel’s influence 
on Milton.” He nas omitted to add the quali¬ 
fying words, “coming as it does to re-inforce 
the testimony ” of other passages. He deolares 
that I have here been guilty of mistransla¬ 
tion, and has given us his own version. The 
materials are before us, let us then examine the 
question. I have translated— 

“ Men vault er in ruimschoots, met paarden en 
karos, 

Eerst over keizelsteen, en dan door kreupel- 
bosch.” 
thus— 

“ Here a host might freely pass 
With horse and chariots in loose array 
O'er stony ground at first' and then though 
brake.” 

I admit at once that my translation is some¬ 
what too free. The more exact rendering 
would be— 

“ Here people freely pass, 

With chariot and horses, roomily 
O’er flinty ground at first and then through 
brake.” 

Mr. Gosse’s version runs thus : 

“ One drives in easily, with horses and a coach, 
First over flinty stones, then through a hedged 
approach.” 

As we read, reminiscences of schooldays float 
before our mind, and we recall once more the 
cadence of that simple English unadorned, 
wherein the fifth-form boy translates an 
Aeschylean chorus. Why this emphasis upon an 
artiole whioh has no existence in the original P 
Why, moreover, in a Biblical epic, use the non- 
Biblioal word coach when the extremely Biblical 
word chariot is, etymologically, the exact 
equivalent of karos (= Flemish and German 
karre — French char). Is not this precisely an 
instance of that “vein of burlesque” which 
I have elsewhere brought as a charge against 
Mr. Gosse’s translations from the Lucifer P 
Vondel’s expression, “ met paarden en karos,” 
is quite indefinite as to number; and the con¬ 
text tells us that he intended the opening to 
be wide enough for many chariots. Curiously 
enough, in all the voluminous writings of 
Vondel I have found “paarden en karos” in 
only one other passage, but it is exactly to the 
point: 

“ Men zag het voonpel van dees stataie aan 
lively en 

Van zilver, groen en rood, aan pagien en lakeyen, 
Aan paarden en karoe, trompet en banderol." 

Keurgedicht aan Print Mauritius. 
Here certainly not one equipage, but many, 
form the procession. If Vondel had meant 
“a coach and horses,” he would have written 
“ een koets en paarden.” 

Mr. Gosse states that “ ruimschoots is nothing 
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in the world but easily." Like many other 
expressive Dutch words, ruimechoots has a 
nautical origin (ruim = spacious, roomy; schoote 
— the sheets of a ship filled with wind), and 
signifies the freeness with which a ship with 
sails wide extended will go before a breeze. 
I have in my translation endeavoured to express 
its full meaning. 

How Mr. Qosse could possibly translate 
breupdbosch as “ hedged approach ” I cannot 
conceive I Kreupelkosch means “ stunted brush¬ 
wood ” (Hannot s Dutch Latin Diet. = dume- 
turn). Brake = dumetum, “a bottom covered 
with tangled hrushwood,” is its exact English 
equivalent (Halliwell's Diet.). 

Mr. Oosse has been unawares translating 
Virgil instead of Vondel. Facilis descensus 
Avemi, “ to drive with a ooach and pair along 
a hedged approach to the nether regions.” 

Georoe Edmondson. 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 

London: Oot. W. 1885. 

Referring to the notice of this society which 
appeared in last week’s Academy under the 
heading of “ Notes and News,” kindly permit 
me to say that the expression “annual meet¬ 
ing ” is misleading, aud might unintentionally 
injure the society, if uncorrected. The meeting 
spoken of as “ annual ” is really the first meet¬ 
ing of the present, or seventh, session. The 
systematic study of philosophy, which is cor¬ 
rectly stated to be the purpose of the society, 
requires more than one meeting in the year. 
The session, in fact, extends from October to 
June, and the meetings (barring interruptions 
at Christmas and Easter) are fortnightly ; par¬ 
ticulars of which may be obtained by writing 
to our hon. secretary, Mr. E. H. Rhodes, 22 
Albemarle-street, W. 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, President. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov 1. 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8pm Rnval Academy: “The Bones ot the 
Human Body." III., by Pr-t. John Ms shall. 
Tuisday, Nov. 3. 8p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “Re- 
— ma<ks on the Bahr-el- Yusuf.” by Mr. dope White- 
house: “An Early Babylonian Deed ol Brother¬ 
hood,” by Mr. Then. G. Pinches; “ Are there 
Totem-Clans in the Old Testament 1" by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ The Phytophagous 
Ooleoptera of Japan obtained by Mr. G. Lewis. 
>880-81, Part II.. Hal ldnae and Galoruclose.” 
by Mr Martin Jacoby ; “Two O'lleoi.ions of 
Lepldoptera recently received from Somali-land,” 
by Mr. A. G. Butler; “AT, oth of Mastodon lafidctu 
from Borneo,” by Mr. R. Lydekker; “A Mono- 
traph of the Genus Parwiaunss. F. CUV.." by Mr. 
W. r. Blanford j •• A New 8p“dee ot Hus from 
Bind,” by Mr. J A. Murray j “ The SpedSo Char¬ 
acters and Structure ot some New Zealand Lum- 
bpicidae,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

Wbdnssday, Nov. 4, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The 
Joints of the Human Body,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Premaxlllaries and 
Scalprlform TSeth of a large Extinct Wombat 
(PtsasmUmys cunirostrit)." by Sir Richard Owen; 
“ The Structure and Olassiflcatory Position of some 
Secondary Madreporaria,’ and “Some Point* in 
£^the Morphology of the Jstroeomia* of the Sutton 
Stone in the Infra-Lias of South Wales,” by Prof. 
P. Martin Dunoan. 

Thursday. Nov. 6, 4 p.m Archaeological Institute: 
■•Nau-ratls.” by Mr. Flinders Petrie; " Notes on 
Wolvey Ohureh.” by the R-v. B. W Gihsoun*. 

8 pm. Llnnean: “Flora of the Prruvfan 
Andes, its History and Origin.” bv Mr. John 
Beil; “Reoent Braobiopoda,'’ I., by the late Dr. 
Thomas Davidson. 

Friday. Nov. 8, 8 p m. Royal Aoademy: “ Muscles 
Of the Human Body.” I., by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m. Philological: “Notes on some English 
Etymologies," by Prof Skeat. 


SCIENCE. 

Diophantos of Alexandria: a Study in the 
History of Greek Algebra. By T. L. 
Heath. (Cambridge: Uuiversity Press.) 

Op all the great Greek mathematicians— 
perhaps one ought rather to say, of all the 
Greek mathematicians who have left great 


works—Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonios of 
Perga, Ptolemy, Pappos, Diophantos—the last 
is probably the least known to mathematicians 
in general. There are several reasons for 
this unacquaintance on which it would be 
superfluous to dwell at present. It is suffi¬ 
cient to note the fact, and to remark that, 
thanks to Mr. Heath, one of them at any rate 
can no longer be pleaded. 

The present work consists of eight chapters 
and an appendix. In the first chapter the 
evidence respecting the name and date of 
Diophantos is carefully reviewed, the con¬ 
clusion reached being that he belongs to the 
second half of the third century of our era. 
The second and' third chapters contain an 
account of the works of Diophantos, the 
Arithmetics, the treatise on Polygonal Num¬ 
bers, the Porieme, and of the writers who 
have edited, translated, or commented on 
him. In the fourth chapter the notation and 
definitions of Diophantos are discussed, and 
a curious point is raised as to the origin of 
the symbol, the Greek final sigma, for an 
unknown quantity. The symbols used for 
the square and the cube of the unknown are 
the two first letters of the words Swa/ut and 
kvjSos, written 80 and gO, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth powers being represented by 880, 
SkO, and kk 0, abbreviations of SwapaSovaput, 
Suya/AOKu/Jes, and xu/Soku/Ios. Why, then, 
should s' be chosen as the symbol to denote 
apiO/Mos, the name Diophantos gives in the 
second definition of his first book to the 
unknown quantity ? Mr. Heath answers this 
question by suggesting that the symbol is 
a corruption after combination of the two 
first letters of the word, alpha and rho. The 
reasoning by which he supports this sugges¬ 
tion is exceedingly ingenious, one would 
almost be disposed to say conclusive, if more 
MS. authority could he adduced for inter¬ 
mediate forms. Mr. Heath’s explanation of 
the fantastic MS. symbol for subtraction, an 
inverted truncated psi, that it is a combina¬ 
tion of lambda and iota, the latter written 
inside the former, is plausible enough, and 
may be the correct one; but it is also possible 
that the explanation may be sought for in 
quite another direction. The fifth chapter, 
on Diophantos’ Methods of Solution, is the 
longest and most important of the book, 
and is by far the best classification yet given 
of the contents of the Arithmetics. It must 
be read, of course, with the appendix, which 
is an abstract of the whole of Diophantos. 
The author says in his preface that the 
appendix claims to have no independent 
value apart from the rest of his work, 
and that, owing to its extremely condensed 
form, he can hardly hope that by itself 
it will even be comprehensible to the 
mathematician. If a reader who wished to 
make acquaintance either with the methods 
employed by Diophantos, or with the results 
enunciated or established by him, had to 
choose between Bachet’s translation and com¬ 
mentary and Mr. Heath’s appendix, it is not 
difficult to predict what his selection would 
be; and as to this part of his work Mr. 
Heath may be assured that, while he has 
laboured to be brief, he has not become 
obscure. The sixth chapter treats of the 
Porisms of Diophantos, which seem to have 
been a set of propositions concerning the 
properties of certain numbers. The seventh 
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chapter discusses the vexed question how far 
Diophantos was original, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that of Nesselmann, that Dio¬ 
phantos is not a mere learned compiler, bnt 
that the greater part of his propositions and 
his ingenious methods are his own. The last 
chapter, on Diophantos and the early Arabian 
algebraists, is taken up with showing that in 
Arabian algebra generally, at least in its 
beginnings, the Greek element greatly pre¬ 
dominated. 

From the preceding brief account of the 
text and appendix, it will be seen that this 
“study in the history of Greek algebra” is 
an exceedingly valuable contribution to the 
history of mathematics. Mr. Heath has 
spared no pains to make it as complete as 
possible—first by a careful analysis of his 
author, and, second, by a discussion of such 
collateral matters as tend to illustrate him. 
He has very commendably refrained from 
speculating on questions regarding which no 
evidence exists, aud where the evidence is in¬ 
sufficient or conflicting his judgment is 
marked by moderation and sobriety. 

May I be allowed to express the hope that 
Mr. Heath, who is so competent for the 
work, will by and by give ns a more accurate 
edition of Diophantos than Bachet’s, and, if 
he thinks it necessary, a complete translation ? 
Mr. Heath speaks (p. 19) of six known MSS. 
of Diophantos; surely there are more, for 
there are four in Paris alone. One of them, 
he will be interested to know, contains the 
translation into Latin made by Joseph Aoria, 
of Neapolis; though it does not, as the title 
on p. 61 states, contain the scholia of Maxi¬ 
mus Planudes, or a translation of the treatise 
on Polygonal Numbers. Its date mast be 
subsequent to Xylander’s translation. I may 
add that the statement (p. 56) in the Now 
American Cyclopaedia seems to be borrowed 
from De Morgan’s article on Diophantos in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio¬ 
graphy and Mythology. J. S. Maokay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DERIVATION OF LATIN “ FORTA88I8." 

Oxford: Oot. Si. 18%. 

In old Latin fortaese (from fortaesie, the final 
« dropt as usual before a word beginning with a 
consonant, and the vowel softened) takes an 
infinitive; whence Prof. M. Warren (American 
Journal of Philology, July 1885, p. 231) sup¬ 
poses fortaeeis to be “some much-abridged 
verb-form.” It is, I would suggest, an old 
2nd sing, subjunctive of a verb *fortare, “ to 
assert,” formed from fortie, “strong,” as fir- 
mare, “ to assert,” from firmus, “ strong,” and 
meant originally “ you would assert.” 

E. R. Wharton. 


8CIENCE NOTES. 

With the beginning ot the new year, the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences will be 
published in London as well as in Philadelphia, 
under the new title of the International Journal 
of the Medical Sciences. Dr. I. Minis Hays, of 
Philadelphia, remains the American editor; 
while the English editor will be Mr. Maloolm 
Morris, already known to the lay publio as the 
editor of The Book of H atch. The journal will 
be issued quarterly, eaoh number containing 
about 400 pages of printed matter, with wood¬ 
cuts. Its mun features will be—(1) original 
artides aud monographs, (2) reviews of the 
chief contributions to medical literature, (3) 
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quarterly summaries of the progress made in 
all departments of medicine. The list of those 
English doctors and surgeons who have pro¬ 
mised to contribute is so comprehensive that it 
would almost seem a stigma to be omitted. 
It is announced that the first number will have 
articles by Sir James Paget, Sir Henry Adand, 
Sir Andrew Clark, Dr. Matthews Duncan, and 
Mr. Jonathan Hutohinson- The London pub¬ 
lishers are Messrs. Cassell & Company, limited. 

The November number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains two ethno¬ 
logical papers of muoh interest—one by Dr. 
Garson, of the College of Surgeons, on the 
people of Tierra del Fuego, and the other by 
Prof. A. H. Keane on the Lapps, as illustrated 
by the group exhibited last summer at the 
Alexandra Palace. Among other papers in 
this number we may note one by Dr. Bink on 
Eskimo dialects, and a very suggestive essay 
by Mr. F. Galton, the president of the institute, 
on Degression towards Mediocrity in Hereditary 
Stature. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

ThB forty-third session of the Philological 
Society will open on Friday next, November 8, 
when the president. Prof. Skeat, will read 
“Notes on Some English Etymologies.” 
Among other papers promised are three by Mr. 
-Whitley Stokes, a dictionary evening by Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray, a Stanford dictionary evening 
by Mr. Fennell, and a report of dialectal work 
by Mr. A. J. Ellis. 

The Clarendon Press will issue immediately 
Fragmenta Herculaneneia, by Walter Scott,. 
Professor of Classics in the University of 
S*Hney. This volume contains (1) an Intro- 
diKy >n, with an aooount of the Herculanean 
papyri; (2) a catalogue of the Oxford fac¬ 
similes of the same (which give the best text 
of the papyri); (3) an edition of Philodemus 
npl Stir ttayetyijt and rtpl 9tBr 4, also of the rep 1 
aleBfyrtms, the wtp 1 pairopiner, and the wtpX path¬ 
em, based on a collation of the Oxford fac¬ 
similes, the Naples facsimiles, and the originals 
preserved at Naples; and (4) engravings of 
several of the Oxford facsimiles, including those 
of tbe Carmen Latinum dt Bello Actiaco. 

Prof. Fiok has just published the first part 
of his hypothetical reconstruction of tbe Iliad 
according to its original Aeolic form, in con¬ 
tinuation of his ingenious attempt to apply the 
same principle to the Odyssey (see Academy, 
November 12, 1884). The second part is pro¬ 
mised for the beginning of next year. 

At the meeting of the Aoad&mie des Inscrip¬ 
tions on October 9, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville read a paper on the light thrown by philo¬ 
logy upon the early history of the Celtio peoples. 
From the dose affinity between Celtio and 
Latin—as shown by the passive and deponent 
in r, the future in b, the termination of nouns 
in -tio, the genitive in i of nouns of the seoond 
declension, so.—he argued that the Italian and 
Celtio raoes must at one time have formed a 
tingle people. On the other hand, though 
Celtic and German are as far as possible distant 
from one another in grammar, they possess a 
common vooabulary, which is not shared by 
other Indo-European languages, especially in 
words relating to social organisation and mili¬ 
tary affairs. From this he inferred that, pro¬ 
bably during the fourth and third centuries 
B.O., Celtio domination extended over part of 
Germany as far as the basin of the Oder and 
even of the Vistula, which ir- corroborated by the 
names of towns in this region preserved to us 
by Ptolemy. 

The Berliner PMologisehe Wochenschrift of 
October 3 contains a review of the seoond part 


of Prof. Kennedy’s Studies Sophodea, by Mr. F. 
Haverfield. 

With reference to his letter in the Academy 
of last week entitled “ An Index to Oriental 
Journals,” Mr. Carletti wishes to state that a 
very copious double index to the papers and 
contributions to the Asiatick Researches and the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal from 1788 to 1882, is contained in 
the Centenary Review of that society recently 
officially issued, whioh is published in England 
by Messrs. Triibner. 

In the abstract of Prof. Terrien de Laoou- 
perie's lecture on Comparative Philology in 
Indo-China in the Academy of last week, 
page 276, ool. 3, 1. 12, for “ Their decay is 
often produoed by a difference of pitch ” read 
“ Their deoay has often produced differences of 
pitch.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hellenic Society. —{ Thursday , Oct. ££.) 

At the last council meeting of this society the 
following were elected members of the society: 
Mr. J. C. Morgenthan, Sir Charles Nicolson, Mr. 
S. L. Rogers, Dr. F. Deibel, Prof. John Strachan, 
and Mrs. Barlow. Prof. O. T. Newton, V.-P., in 
the Chair. The chairman read a paper by Mr. 
A. S. Murray on a terra-cotta statuette of a Dia- 
dumenos recently purchased in Smyrna by Mr. 
W. R. Patois. The writer argued, from its resem¬ 
blance in style and subject to other known statues, 
that it was probably a copy of the famous Dia- 
dumenos of Polydeitus, and from the fineness of the 
workmanship that it was a model carefully made 
for the use of students of art. The beauty of the 
statuette was established by a cast submitted to 
the meeting. Commenting on the paper, Prof. 
Newton said that in general treatment this terra- 
ootta reminded him of fragments modelled with 
extraordinary beauty which he had found on the 
ancient surface of the Mausoleum. This would 
bear out Mr. Murray’s theory as to the date. As 
to the Famese Diadumenos, it might, as supposed, 
be a copy from Polydeitus, but certain traits 
characteristic of the Attic rather than of the Argive 
school suggested the possibility of its being a copy 
of a somewhat similar statue by Phidias, descried 
in Pausanias. This Famese statue -was remark¬ 
able for the development of legs and chest and the 
puniness' of the arms. These traits would, in 
Prof. Owen’s opinion, characterise a runner. Mr. 
Gardner, showing photographs of the new statuette 
and of the Famese Diadumenos, pointed out that 
the Smyrna figure was far more finely modelled, 
and agreed with Mr. Murray that it had probably 
been made for the use of young sculptors. Mr. 
George Macmillan (hon. secretary) read a paper by 
Prof. W. Ridgeway on “ The Land System of 
Homor,” the object of which was to examine into 
the true nature of the land system of the Greeks 
of the Homeric age by means of the evidence con¬ 
tained in the poems. Prof. Campbell, while ad¬ 
mitting the high interest of the inquiiy, thought 
that on some points too great assumptions had 
been made, and that the meaning of some words had 
been b trained to suit the theory. Mr. Gennadius 
pointed out some interesting parallels both in the 
use of words and in agricultural customs between 
the Homerio and modem Greek usage. In all 
such questions he contended that a knowledge of 
the language and customs of modem Greece was 
of the ntmost importance. This contention was 
confirmed by the chairman, who gave interesting 
examples from his experienoe m the Levant. 
Similar testimony was borne by Mr. Bent in regard 
to the Greek islands. Both papers will appear in 
the forthcoming number of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. 

Eotpt Exploration Fund. —{ Wednesday. Oct. £8.) 
The annual general meeting was held at the Royal 
Institution at 3 p.m., with Prof. 0. T. Newton in the 
Chair. Next week we shall give a report of the 
proceedings. In the evening, at 9 p.m., Mr. 
Flinders Petrie delivered a lecture on “Naukratis.” 
The lecturer began by the startling assertion that 
though the site of Naukratis has only recently 


been discovered for science, yet the site has been 
so much worked away by Egyptian diggers for 
manure that the greater part of the ancient 
remains has already been destroyed or dispersed 
among European museums. Mr. Petrie detailed 
the evidence which had led him to expect to find 
Naukratis at Tell-el-Kebireh; how his anticipa¬ 
tions were justified by the discovery of inscrip¬ 
tions ; and how, finally, on examining the ancient 
authorities he found that they in no way con¬ 
tradicted his facts. To give some idea of the 
extent of the remains, Mr. Petrie remarked that 
the great inclosure which he proposes to call the 
Panhellenion was once surrounded by a wall of 
bricks as high as a London house, and as long as 
the Strand. In detailing the ancient history of 
Naukratis the lecturer remarked that its founda¬ 
tion was certainly earlier than the time of Psam- 
metichus I., but that under that monarch began its 
most flourishing time, and that its subsequent 
history was one of gradual decay, so that most of 
the remains recovered belong to the earliest period 
of Greek art. He showed how the mounds which 
cover the ancient cities of Egypt were formed by the 
falling to pieces of the unbaked bricks of which they 
were composed, so that the antiquity of a city can 
be determined partly by the height to which its 
ruins are heaped. The lecturer proceeded to show 
how the site of Naukratis was admirably adapted 
for the trade of the Greeks; and, finally, coming 
to the remains brought home by himself and Mr. 
Griffith, he went over the groups one by one and 
showed by induction what were the trades which 
flourished in the city, and what classes of remains 
may be ascribed even when found on other Greek 
sites, to an origin in Naukratis. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, it rodoood prteea (Sngravlnf*, Ckramoo, 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about to porohaae piotarea 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
0*0. Kill, 115, Strand, osar VTaterloo-bridge. 


SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A 
NEW LIGHT. 

I. 

The sort of thing that has happened to 
Sebastiano Luciani is analogous to what occurs 
to a star when it oomes within the luminous 
fringe of another of greater magnitude. From 
the circumstance of having been over-borne, as 
it were, by the dazzling genius of the greatest 
draughtsman the world has yet seen, it was his 
misfortune, verc’tile though he was, to appear 
less than the reality. It has given the impres¬ 
sion mainly that he was scarcely more than 
what Italian writers would call “un maestro 
dozzinale,” a term they apply to one of those 
innumerable practitioners who never lift them¬ 
selves above mediocrity. But this is not true. 
That he was versatile in no ordinary degree is 
proved from the fact that when by the per¬ 
suasion of his intimate friend and companion, 
Giorgio Barbarelli, he betook himself to 
painting, he was already known to the best 
society of Venice as an aooomplished singer 
and musician—especially skilful upon the lute. 
Giorgione and himself had frequently met in 
the Baloons of wealthy Venetians—not as 
painters but as musioians—aud the sympathy 
of like tastes drew the young men together. 
Both were personally attractive, and were no 
doubt sought after by the noble youth of 
Venice for their good companionship. It was 
chiefly as a singer that the famous banker and 
merchant, Agostino Ohigi, first made the 
acquaintance of Sebastiano in Venioe; bat 
discovering by and by that the genial and 
amusing youth was also a skilful paint-r—in¬ 
deed, an altar-pieoe that Sebastiano had painted 
for the Ohurch of San Giovanni Crisostomo 
had been mistaken for the work of Giorgione— 
invited the young Venetian to return with him 
to Rome. Sebastiano had studied under both 
Gian Bellini and Giorgione. He had already 
taken up the pencil in good earnest, and with 
the rapidity whioh somehow seems an inherent 
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quality of the Venetian genius soon made snoh 
a reputation as a colourist as enabled him to 
take a front place among his contemporaries. 
Power of di awing was never, even at the best 
of times, the forte of Venetian masters; but as 
two summits in the same art at the same time, 
and by the same person are incompatible, the 
faculty of outline, such as it was, passed 
muster, sustained and overshadowed by the 
splendour and glow of the Venetian palette. 
At Venice, therefore, Sebastiano was considered 
to be a very able painter before anybody 
in Borne knew anything about him. Biagi, 
who as president wrote a memoir of him 
for the Venetian Athenaeum, calls him 
“ insigne pittore.” It is well known that 
Vasari uses him largely as a foil for bis 
great favourit', Michelangelo, and hitherto 
almost every succeeding writer has taken it for 
punted that Vasari’s estimate, or rather 
Vasari’s account, was the whole of the truth. 
It is clear something remains behind when it is 
admitted by Vasari himself that, on the death 
of Bafiaello, Sebastiano was held to be the first 
painter in Borne, popular opinion, and opinion 
in high places, passing by all Baffaello’s able 
assistants and scholars. 

When Agostino Chigi took him to Borne, it 
was in order to get his help in the decoration 
of the new palace he was then building by the 
Tiber. Bafiaello was already engaged upon it, 
and was notoriously Chigi’s supreme favourite 
It was not, therefore, to supersede the Umbrian 
master that Sebastiano was introduced at the 
Farnesina, but simply for the sake of variety, 
and in order to bring to the decoration some of 
the splendid colouring and powerful chiaroscuro 
for whioh Venetian painters were justly famous. 
Hitherto Bafiaello’s colouring was by no means 
splendid; for, although his pictures were suave, 
graoeful, and pleasing, colour was not his 
strong point. So by way of change and con¬ 
trast, Luciani takes his place by the side of the 
other decorators. It was not perhaps, with¬ 
out some little jealousy on their part but, cer¬ 
tainly, not to any serious extent, as we find both 
Bafiaello taking hints from him, and himself 
working after Bafiaello’s outlines. But this 
mutual interchange of services and assistance was 
not in any way unusual, nor considered at the time 
to be derogatory either to one or the other. It 
is after-comers and the prejudiced followers of 
Bafiaello, as against Michelangelo at the time of 
their operations at St. Peter's and the Vatican, 
that have raised the pother about Sebastiano’s 
inferiority and his inability to design for him¬ 
self. Before the question was raised, long 
before it was discovered that he could not draw, 
he had already designed and painted the eight 
lunettes in the garden saloon of the Farnesina, 
and was so well thought of by the owner as to be 
requested to paint a companion figure to the 
famous “ Galatea ” ef Bafiaello; and this 
figure, the “ Polyphemus,” he did actually 
paint, and we are told that it was greatly 
praised. Besides this, his picture in the Church 
of 8an Pietro, in Montono, was looked upon 
as the work not of “un maestro dozzinale,” 
but of a worthy rival of the best painters then 
in Borne. The “ Holy Pamily,” now at Naples, 
is another evidence of his right to the highest 
rank in his art. Of course, in a society 
such as then lived in the imperial city, there 
were cliques and parties and favouritisms and 
jealousies. It was a society which contained a 
very large proportion of men connected with 
the arts. Besides the painters, there were 
sculptors, goldsmiths — and among them 
Cellini—medallists, architects, musicians, 
miniaturists, all manner of persons interested 
in each other’s success or failure, as few except 
artists can be, because of the keenness of their 
susceptibilities. Of course, therefore, much 
rivalry, scandal, and backbiting, nay, even 
open fighting, not to mention secret attempts 


at assassination—for matters sometimes went 
even as far as that—and a large amount of one¬ 
sided criticism. That in the midst of this the 
great Florentine Cardinal, Giulio do’ Medici, 
should select Sebastiano as the one man fit to 
paint a companion picture to the “ Transfigura¬ 
tion,” both ordered by the cardinal for his 
cathedral at Narbonne, is a fact worth loads of 
the detraction piled up by the interested par¬ 
tisans of an imaginary rivalry. From the 
known gloom and haughtiness of Michel¬ 
angelo’s temper, it was the endeavour of the 
popes and cardinals who employed him to keep 
him and his fellow artists apart. He was un¬ 
doubtedly fully capable of undertakings which 
could not be given to him because of his in¬ 
tolerant and unsociable behaviour. He was 
rarely cordial with other artists whose prac¬ 
tical abilities, whatever might be their intel¬ 
lectual grasp, were considered by their common 
patrons as good enough for the work assigned to 
them. It was to keep him and Bafiaello apart 
in their work that Michelangelo was given 
employment which sent him from the Vatican. 
Of course, he could not openly be told this. 
And, while the great sculptor became sullen and 
distant in consequence of what he believed to 
be neglect, people set him down as jealous of 
his younger rivals; and it was thought that he 
secretly supplied Sebastiano with designs, in 
order that he might successfully out-rival the 
too-clever and popular Bafiaello, whose sweet¬ 
ness of disposition and charming manners dis¬ 
armed everything like jealousy or malice. 

There is absolutely no proof, either that 
Michelangelo assumed so shameful a part, or 
that Bafiaello was conscious of any such 
rivalry. The expressions attributed to the 
latter with regard to this point are quite 
apocryphal; and the whole matter, with its 
corollary that Sebastiano was, consequently, an 
inferior artist, has grown out of the position 
of affairs at the Vatican which has just been 
referred to. J. W. Bradley. 


THE SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS AT GLASGOW. 

This exhibition, which opened to the public 
last Saturday, is more extensive in scale and 
more widely representative in character than 
any of the previous displays of the society. 
Hitherto its exhibitions have been restricted to 
works by its members, and up to 1882 they 
were held in connexion with the interesting 
Black and White Exhibitions of the Glasgow 
Institute. These latter displays having been 
discontinued, the society has now invited the 
co-operation of all painters in water-colours, 
and has brought together a gathering which 
completely fills the galleries of the institute. 

Nearly all the honorary members of the 
society contribute. The Marchioness of Lome 
sends an effective painting of a “Sailor 
Boy,” the only work in oil that is in¬ 
cluded in the exhibition. Mr. Alma Tadema 
is represented by an excellent little Boman 
subject, “The Street Altar”; Sir J. D. 
Linton by his telling and dramatic picture of 
“ Bejected”; Sir W. Fettes Douglas, P.B.S.A., 
shows three slight, but delicate and artistic, 
examples of his recent work in water-colour— 
scenes of landscape and coast; and Sir John 
Gilbert sends a characteristic, though rather 
mannered, woodland subject with figures of 
“ Banditti Gambling.” 

The president of the society, Mr. F. Powell, 
exhibits several carefully finished sea-pieces. 
His “ Sunlit Waters ” is brilliant in oolour and 
excellent in its expression of evening radiance, 
while his “Opalescent Sea ” renders with much 
delicate beauty the fleecy masses of many- 
tinted clouds. The broad handling of Mr. Wm. 
M’Taggart, and his fine sense for atmosphere 


and unity of general effect, are visible in his 
large river scene, “ The Blackbird’s Nest,” and 
in his coast scene, “ On the Dorlin ” ; and Mr. 
Henry Moore is exoellently represented by sea- 
pieces like “ Strudland's Bay—Calm,” and “ A 
Bright Afternoon—Coast of Franoe.” Mr. 
David Murray’s best works are scenes in Picardy 
—“ The Pivot Mill,” “ Boadside Pasture," and 
“A Courtyard”; Mr. Arthur Melville sends 
three of his cleverly-handled studies of Eastern 
buildings and figures; and Mr. Henry Wallis 
is represented by his gorgeously ooloured 
rendering of “ An Oriental Glass-Merchant.” 

Among the numerous members of the London 
Boyal Institute who contribute are Messrs. 
H. G. Hine, J. Aumonier, G. Hayes, and F. G. 
Cotman; and Mr. W. L. Wyllie has a telling 
subject of shipping, “ The City of Rochester.” 
Most of the Scottish Academicians are repre¬ 
sented. Mr. MacWhirter shows delicately 
finished views of “The Arch of Titus” and 
“The Colosseum, Borne”; Mr. J. O. Noble 
sends a telling effect of evening light shed over 
harvest fields; and Mr. Alex, rawer has forcible 
work in the rendering of landscape and of still 
life. 

On the whole, the exhibition is an excellent 
and successful one. Very few works indeed that 
should not have been hung have found a place 
upon the walls; and it argues well for the 
future of water-colour art in the North that 
two such gatherings as the present and that 
recently closed in Edinburgh—including in all 
nearly two thousand works—should have been 
brought together in Scotland in one year. 

J. M. Gray. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

The small collection of water-colour drawings 
by various artists more or less well known, 
which at present occupies Mr. Dowdeswell’s 
gallery in Bond Street, contains a good many 
pretty things. To this category certainly 
belong the vignettes of Thames scenery by 
F. W. Cartwright, and the small pictures of 
town and castle by C- Robertson, B.W.S. 
Among the contributors of larger drawings are 

A. W. Hunt, B.W.S., whose “ Moel Siabod ” 
is fine in colour and poetical in feeling, Sutton 
Palmer, B.A., K. Marshall, George Fripp, 

B. W.S., Clayton Adams, David Law, E. G. 
Warren, E. M. Wimperis, J. Aumonier, and J. 
Jackson Curnock. Among other charming 
drawings may be mentioned “ Sheila’s House,” 
by Lennox Browne, and “ Cookham Deane,” 
bv Max Ludby; A. H. Enock is an artist 
already of repute in the North, whose drawings 
are worth noting. 

At the Fine Art Society are a vivid series of 
drawings of life and landscape in India and 
Cashmere by Herbert Ollivier, a gentleman 
who accompanied the Duke of Connaught 
during his recent absence in India. The artist 
has a sure hand and considerable technical 
skill, whioh he uses with much effect in render¬ 
ing the bright sunlight and colours of India. 
Some of his figures are also good, and evidently 
to be trusted. The best of them perhaps is the 
“ Benares Toilet Club,” a clever and humorous 
study of an Indian open-air barber and his 
client; but the “ Indian School at Poona,” 
“ Sari-Weaving, Poona,” “ The Ghftts of 
Benares,” and other drawings, give bright and 
veracious glimpses of Indian life. Some of the 
landscapes are of much beauty and rich in 
colour. “In the ladder Valley, Cashmere,” 
“Jumnotri and Gungotri,” with its snowy 
slopes covered with trees and blue shadows, 
ana “ The Approach to Benares ”—a beautiful 
drawing—are among the best. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Holman Hunt's great picture, the 
nts,” will 


stone may be distinguished: (1 
quaternary man, contemporary wit 
now extinct; (2) that of the cave 


ed: (11 that of 
iry with animals 
e cave men, who 


Mb. Holman Hunt’s great picture, the J ow exti £ ot; (2) that of the cave men, who 
“ Triumph of the Innocents, . will be moved kave j e ft m their engravings on the horns of 
from the Fine Art Gallery in London, on reindeer: (31 that of neolithio man, the author 


and Glasgow, for exhibition m those cities. It is this last alone which is represented by 
At least half-a-dozen exhibitions will open to Thomsen’s stone age in S candina via. A bronze 
the public at the beginning of next week, with age, according to M. Bertrand, is to be found 
a private view to-day. These are: (1) the only in ScandaDavia and in Ireland [this seems 
twenty-third annual exhibition of piotures by to ignore the Homeric Itistruethatin 

British and Foreign artists at the French gallery Gaul also bronze is the earnest metal known; 
in Pall Mall, where the special feature is a col- but it is found together with stone implements 
lection of the principal works of Prof. Leopold under megahthic monuments. As to iron, its 
Carl Miiller; (2) a collection of the works of Mr. introduction has varied so greatly m time that 
Carl Haag, including several lent by the Queen, it is absurd to_ talk about an iron age. In 
at the galleries of Messrs. Boussod, Yaladon, Africa, and notably in Egypt, iron was certainly 


lessrs. Boussod, Yaladon, 


introduction has varied so greatly in time that 
it is absurd to talk about an iron age. In 
Africa, and notably in Egypt, iron was certainly 


& Co., in New Bond Street; (3) and (4) the in use several thousand years B.c.; in Scan- 
usual exhibitions of Messrs. Tooth, and Mr. dinavia and in Ireland it seems to have been 
McLean, next door to each other in the Hay- introduced about the beginning of our era ; m 
market; (5) the autumn exhibition of the Gaul perhaps from the seventh century b.c., 


Nineteenth Century Art Society, in Conduit though iron has been discovered together with 

_ . — * • • ■■ ■. i m t.— —. • tn Ttolir nn/1 


Street; and (6) a novel exhibition of repro¬ 
ductions of ancient and modem sculpture, 


bronze in megalithio monuments ; in Italy, and 
in the valley of the Danube, some centuries 


held by Messrs. Moeller & Dinkelacker, at earlier than in Gaul. A bronze and an iron age 
Messrs. Gladwell’s galleries in Gracechurch. liave therefore no real existence. 


Street. We may also mention, as opening at 
the same time, the eleventh annual exhibition 
of modem pictures in oil at Brighton. 

A new History of Art, by Mr. Francis C. 
Turner, will be published in the course of a 
few weeks by Messrs. Swan, Sonnensohein & 
Co., who will issue at the same time Mr. 
Everitt’s work on English caricaturists. 

Messes. Sotheby will sell next Monday the 


M. Gebstxb, of Neuch&tel, is at present 
occupied with a series of large and careful 
photographs of the ruins of Aventioum. 
Hitherto the only obtainable photographs of 
Avenches have been very indifferent and small 


THE STAGE. 


The sum required for the publication of the audience. Wh 


called forth many hearty laughs from the 
audience. Why it should have been damned 


Codice Atlantico, of Leonardo da Yinoi, in the on its first pi 


Ambrosian Library at Milan, has been secured, j 
It contains 399 sheets and 1,730 drawings. 
The publication will take eight years and re- 


Why it should have been damned 
reduction is hard to conceive; for, 


The publication will take eight years and re¬ 
quire an annual expenditure of £480. Among 
the principal subscribers are the King of Italy, 
the ministers, and the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarus, which has given £400. 

The well-known bronze column in the form 
of a serpent, now at Constantinople, which is 
supposed to have served as a support for the 


secured, though the plot is slight, the situations are 
awings. good, and the explosion, when the fancied Lord 
and re- Howard or Prince of Hesse Cassel lets out his 
Among real name of Hogsflesh, is effective. All lovers 


of Lamb must have been glad to see the farce. 
Douglas Jerrold’s “Housekeeper” was not so 
happy a choice. Though oldsters revived at it 
their memories of Charles Kean and his wife, 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, in the play, it was 
hard to feel the slightest interest in the story 
or its working out. The play has no dramatic 


n , , r.* ._ • i ur us WU1A1UK uuu. jl aao uwy uoo uu uiaiuawu 

votive offering of the Greeks to the temple at ^ Almost the only telfing bit in it was 
Delphis, altar Plataea, has been freshly ex- Mr BWs t * the two g^, 

ammed, with the result of correcting several .. . , ■ Ufe woul< ? ^ 


. i me result or corre^mg several that their m^ried life would be misery unless 
errors in the commonly accepted reading. th?y ai^ys kept-a corkscrew in the house. 

At two recent meetings of the Academic des Miss Lillie Belmore’s simulated fear of the 
Inscriptions, M. Alexandre Bertrand read a fabulous ghosts and terrors was good. The 
paper upon the three ages of stone, bronze, and young lady may be congratulated on her first 
ii-on. The author of this classification is appearance in London. Why should not the 
Thomsen, of Copenhagen, who applied it with Dramatic Students turn from the past stage to 
suocess to the objects found in Scandinavia, the future one ? Surelv they oould have found 
There we have, before the introduction of among the innumerable unacted dramas still 
Christianity, three archaeological periods: (1) in MS. one more worthy of their pains than 
when metals were unknown and all implements Douglas Jerrold’s poor production. They, we 


were made of stone, and the dead were buried hope, are among the coming lights of their own 
under tnAgalithin monuments; (2) and (3) when profession: why should they not take the 
metals were known, and the dead were burned, bushel off the now hidden lamps of unknown 
but in (2) the only metals known were gold playwrights on which managers will not deign 
and bronze, wh le in (3) we find also iron and to look ? Student actors might well help 
silver. This distinction, however, is peculiar student writers to public notice. By so doing 
to the Scandinavian peninsula, and does not they would give themselves a better chance 


rest upon any necessary order of development, than they do now in trying to galvanise into 
The real distinction is twofold—into the age life obsolete plays which wise old Time has 
before metals, and the age after metals; and allowed to die. At any rate, a mixture of the 
even this does not inevitably involve synchronous future with the past might surely be tried, 
periods of time. It may be that a country was 
first colonised so late that its earliest inhabitants 

already knew the use of iron. In illustration MUSIC. 

of this, M. Bertrand brought forward Ger- nvrvrjr nnrjnirnr<i 

many and Greece, where, he said, there are utti.Nl tUNttul a. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


hardly any traces of an age of stone (P) Along Fbaulein Lilli Lehmann, prima donna from 
the western and northern coasts of Europe, Berlin, and Herr Bummel gave an evening 
from Portugal to Denmark, several ages of concert last Thursday week at the Steinway 


Hall. The lady’s suooees a year ago at Covent 
Garden in the arduous rile of “ Isolde ” is still 
fresh in the memories of those who heard her. 
Last week she sang Wagner’s “ Trauma ” and 
Liszt’s “Mignon’s Lied’’with admirable taste 
and dramatic instinct. Her performance of the 
showy Aria from Mozart’s “Entfuhrung aus 
dem Serail ” was a fine specimen of vocalisation, 
but owing to the high pitch of the piano her 
high notes were not perfectly in tune. Herr 
Bummel is a first-rate pianist so far as head 
and finger work are concerned, but he some¬ 
times allows his feelings to get the mastery of 
him. His rendering of the Bach “ Chromatic Fan¬ 
tasia and Fugue " and of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
op. 67, though in many respects admirable, 
was at times exaggerated. By the way, if 
pianists wish to use the Billow versions of 
these masterpieces—and they are perfectly free 
to do so—a proper announcement ought to be 
made in the programme. Herr Bummel was 
very successful in some short solos by Mendels¬ 
sohn, Brassin, and Chopin. There was a good 
attendance. 

Mr. F. Corder’s overture “ Prospero ’’ was 
played for the first time last Saturday after¬ 
noon at the second Crystal Palaoe concert. 
The stately theme for the trombones recalls, 
of course, the magician Prospero, and in the 
impetuous principal theme we detect a sea- 
motive; but although the composer has at¬ 
tempted to give a musical pioture— it was, in¬ 
deed, originally intended as a prelude to a 
ballet d’action on the subject of Shakspere’s 
“Tempest”—his music may be judged and 
enjoyed quite apart from the thoughts whioh 
occupied his mind while composing it. The 
writing is extremely dear and graceful. The 
middle section is ingenious and free from all 
eccentricity. The conclusion is, perhaps, some¬ 
what tame, but we must remember that it is 
not a concert overture in the striot sense of the 
term. The instrumentation is very effective. 
At the conclusion of the performance the 
composer was summoned to the platform. 
Herr F. Bummel gave a brilliant rendering of 
Liszt’s Concerto No. 1 in E flat. This work 
has a wonderful fascination for pianists, yet at 
best it is but as sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal. Herr Bummel was deservedly much 
applauded. He afterwards played solos by 
Handd, Brassin, and Mendelssohn. The pro¬ 
gramme induded Berlioz’s overture to “ Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini,” Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 

e ioriy, and vocal musio sung by Mdme. 
feline Crosmond and Mr. Ben Davies. 

Herr Bichter gave the first of a series of three 
concerts at St. James’s Hall, last Saturday 
evening. The introduction and dosing scene 
from “ Tristan und Isolde ” are always received 
with favour, and the same must be said of 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody in F, a dever work 
certainly, but not a great one. The programme 
also induded Wagner’s Kaiser-March, Beet¬ 
hoven’s “Egmont,” and Berlioz’s “ Carnaval 
Bo main ” overtures. The performances were 
all exceedingly good, though the tone ef the 
strings appeared to us weaker than usual. The 
concert concluded with Schumann’s Symphony 
in D minor. If not the greatest and moat 
interesting of that composer's four symphonies, 
it contains, neverthdess, some wonderful music. 
The two middle movements are charming, but 
in the opening and dosing ones the thematic 
material is dry, and it is only by skilled work¬ 
manship and persistent energy that the 
composer has made much out of little. Herr 
Bichter gave a very careful rendering of the 
work. 

Mr. Walter Baohe’s annual pianoforte rental 
was held at St. James’s Hall, last Monday after¬ 
noon. The programme commenced with Bach’s 
prelude and fugue in A flat from the second 
book of the" Wohltemperirte Clavier.” This was 
followed by Beethoven's variations and fugue 
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in E flat (op. 36). Here there is work for head 
and hands—very much indeed for the latter; 
but with Beethoven technical difficulties are, as 
they always should be, only means to an end. 
The piece was played by Ur. Bache with his 
accustomed skill and intelligence. We were less 
pleased with his rendering of a selection of ten 
preludes from Chopin’s op. 28: nearly all were 
satisfactory as to technique; but there were 
points of tempo and phrasing to which we could 
not say amen. The programme included three 
studies of Liszt and three Paganini-Liszt 
caprices. Por these the pianist received con¬ 
siderable applause. They are enormously diffi¬ 
cult, but at what an unmeasurable distanoe do 
they stand from the difficult variations above 
mentioned. The former are the strivings of a 
master, the latter the tricks of a conjuror. 
The recital was very well attended. 

Herr Peiniger gave his first recital of the 
third series at the Steinway Hall, last Tuesday 
evening. He received much applause for his 
intelligent rendering of some interesting 
solos by Lang, Brooks, and Jones, English 
composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The programme included pieces by 
Corbett and Vivaldi for strings and harpsi¬ 
chord—the ordinary orchestra, in fact, of the 
eighteenth century. Besides these, there were 
solos by composers of the nineteenth century— 
Spohr, Yolkmann, &c. Mrs. Dyke sang with 
taste a song by Purcell, and was accompanied 
on the harpsichord by Mr. Fuller-Maitland. 
Why was not that instrument used to accom¬ 
pany the English solos mentioned above ? The 
scheme of Herr Peiniger’s is very interesting 
and instructive. There surely might be pro¬ 
grammes for those who do not care to pay 
sixpence for a book. The next recital will 
take place on November 10. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


A U TOT Y P E. 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size np to Demy, S9 inches by 17 inches. This pro¬ 
cess is noted for its excellence in 

Copies of Anoient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 


“ Put up a Picture in your room.’’— Lbiob Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-AST GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogue*, 166 pp., Sixpence , poet-fret. 

"AUTOTYPE In RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 81 pp., tree to any 
address. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Just ready. 

ALBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE 

-AA. (No. 28), containing an Int#resting a d Valuable Collection of 
ROOKBrt Using to the Drama. Theatrical Books. Sporting, Bhakespesreana, 
Ac. 58 pp. Gratis and post-free.—*24, Great Portland-si rent, London, W. 
—Books and Prints Bought and Sold. 


THE LIFE OP A GREAT TBEOBOPHIST. 

Now ready, crown Bvo, 7s. Ad. 

JACOB BOEHME: his Life and Teaching, 

Studies In Theosophy. By the late Dr. H. L. Ifitnmif, Metropolitan 
of Denmark. Translated from the Denlsh by T. RHTB ETAJtfl. 


RABBI JOSEPH’S TZEENAH t'REKNAH. 

Now ready, crown 8eo, 7s. 6d. 

A RABBINICAL COMMENTARY on 

GENEKIB. Translated from tba Jadao-Pollab by PAUL ISAAC 
Hexsho*, Author of M TVea*uree of tbe Talmud," Ac. With Introduc¬ 
tory Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon FaxkaB, D.D. 

London : HODDIR * STOUGHTON, 27, Pa terns tri-row. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S 

A NNOUNCEMENT S. 

„ A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

In 1 volost all Libraries: price 10s. 6d.. extra el. (post 6d.) 

HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 

"It I* M'dom that . dot I of anota all-roaad merit come* ttndar lb, 
ravl i—ar'a ooUom"— PmHie Opinion. 

CHEAP EDITION of MR. RIDER HAGGARD’S 
NOVELS. 

Prloe !* , boards; *s. 6d„ cloth (postdd.) 

THE WITCH'S HEAD By H. Rider 

HAGGARD, Author of “KingSolomon’s Mines,” 
“Dawn," *o. 

" The reader’s attention U retained throughout."— AtMenmum. 

CHEAP EDITION of MR*. LOVETT CAMERON’S 
^ NOVELS 

Price2a., bde.; 28.6d., cl.; Ss. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.) 

PURE GOLD. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 

Author of “ Vera NeviU,” “ Worth W inning,” Ac. 

"A singularly attractive and well-told Ule.*—Morning Port 


CHEAP EDITION of Mrs. POWER O’DONOGHUH'S 
NOVELS. 

Prioe 2s , bds.; 2s. 6d., cl; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.) 

UNFAIRLY WON. By Mrs. Power 

O’DONOGHUE, Author of “A Beggar on Horse¬ 
back,” Ac. 

" An exciting and well-told story."— Illu$traUd London Nem. 


A STORY OP LOVE AND CONSPIRACY. 
Prioe «b., paper covers: is. 0 d., cloth limp (postage 2d.) 

DAMAGES. By Vincent M. Holt 

" A renurkabia story of love thwarted by social prejudice, and damages 
obtained by oonsplraoy.* _ 


A NEW 80CIETY NO VET, BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol.; price 3s. bits., 2s. 6d. cl., Ss 6d.half-mor.(poet 4d. j 

PAUL STERNE. By Cicely Powell 

" 1 Paul Sterne ’ Is not dull—tht rs is plenty of incident and pathos." 

__ London Figaro. 

THE VERY CREAM OF AMERICAN 
AMUSEMENT. 

Prioe 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; Ss. 6<1., half-mor. (post4d.). 

PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. ComioaUy and 

Plenteonsly Illustrated. 

London: J. A R. MAXWELL, 33 A 36, St. Bride-street, 
Ludgate Circus; and 13.14, ft 16 , Shoe Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.O. 

And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers, Ac. 


MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


In NOVEMBER, price One Shilling, Illustrated with Four Whole-page and Twenty other Engravings. 

THE MISLETOE BOUGH 

THE NEW ANNUAL 

By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 

London : J. & R. MAXWELL. And at all Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 1806-40: the Story 

of bio Life told by his Children. 2 vols. Upwards of Twenty Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 30s. [November 2. 

The Aotion (N. Y.) says: -‘This biegraphy, tracing the ancestry, boyhood, training, and adult development of Mr. Garrison to the close of his thirty-fifth year, with a 

wealth of documentary evidence much ot which has never before been published, now for the first time enab’es the man to be seen in his true light.A special interest 

attaches to the interviews with Wbberforce and Clarkson in England, and with Harriet Martineau in this country.” In addition to the names mentioned in the foregoing, 
there will oe fonud Ganison’s com ection with Wendell Phillips. Whittier. Lafayette, Fowell Buxton, Uantel O’ Connell, Lady Byron, Mrs. Opie, Haydn, Sir Johu Bowring, 
Dnchess of Sutherland, Zachary Macaulay, The Howltts, Eiizabetn Fry, Theodore Parker. Dr. J. Abercrombie, Ac. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their Son, John Smith Moffat. Portraits, 

lllw-tration-, and Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“The weird picture of Moffat and his wife living on In their solitude through those troublous times, striving hard to civilise and Christianise ono vast black 
kingdom, while coalitions of neighbours and swirling enemies strove to crush and enslave it with impetuous onset; that picture ictains ever its perennial value 
as a splendid monument of human effort and Divine success.”—Pali Mall Oatette. 


. A BOYS’ EDITION OF 

ABMINIU8 VAMBERY: bis Life and Adventures. Written 

by Himself. With Introductory Chapter dedicated to the Boys of England, 
Portrait and Seventeen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [.Yearly ready. 

" A most fascinating work, full of Interesting and curious experiences.” 

Contemporary Eeriete. 

THE COMING ELECTION. 

THE THREE REFORMS of PARLIAMENT: a History. 

1830-1886. By WILLIAM HEATON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

” The language is clear and expressive, and tha author has succeeded in obtaining I 
a thorough grasp of his subjecL^Laaii Mercury. I 


A HISTORY OF HOLLAND. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND 

and BELGIUM). By ALEX. YOUNG. 77 Hlustoations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ He writes in a fresh, earnest, and interesting manner, after a thorough study 
and digestion of his subject.”— Critic (N. Y.). 

SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
EUFHOBION : Studies of the Antique and the MeditBVsl in 
the Renaissance. By VERNON LEE, Author of “ Beloaro,” Ac. 1 vol., demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ The book isbold, extensive in scope, and replete with weU-doflned and unhaolmeyed 
ideas, clear impressions, stud vigorous and persuasive modes of writing.”— Athenaeum, 


Lomsox: T. FIS HEX UNWIN, *6, Finnoim 8«vax% E.O. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1885. 

No. 705, New Serin. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Only a churl, or one indifferent to what is 
delicate in literature, could find words of 
censure for this collection of graceful lyrics, 
so exquisitely finished with accomplished art, 
so characteristic of their author’s genius in 
the subtle blending of gentle pathos and light 
humour, so just in criticism both of manners 
and of letters, so marked by solid English 
sense amid the refinements of highly studied 
versification and the quaintnesses of scholarly 
archaisms. We hail this volume, together 
with its elder brother, Old- World Idylls, as 
one of the most perfect products of that latest 
Anglo-Gallic culture, to which English litera¬ 
ture is also indebted for Mr. Lang’s Ballades 
and Rhymes d la Mode, as well as for some of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s most artistic work. 

Mr. Dobson is so well known as a poet 
wherever English is spoken that it would be 
superfluous to dwell at length upon the salient 
features of his style. Like Caldicott and 
Edwin Abbey, he has lived by imagination 
into the spirit of the eighteenth century. 
Of the manners and mental atmosphere of 
that period he reproduces in his verse all that 
is fanciful, urbane, capricious, omitting its 
grossness and passing with a genial toleration 
over its darker aspects. The London of 
Vauxhall and Grub Street, of the Mall and 
the Ridotto, has become familiar to him not 
so much in its prosaic reality as in a vision 
of delightful fairyland. This volume adds 
a dozen highly finished masterpieces, cabinet 
pictures of perfect tone and execution, to the 
gallery of Georgian studies in which our 
artist excells. The most enjoyable of these, 
to my mind, are “The Old Sedan Chair,” 
“Molly Trefusis,” “The Book-Plate’s Peti¬ 
tion,” “A Familiar Epistle," “The Dilet- 
tant,” “The Squire at Vauxhall,” and “A 
New Song of Spring Gardens.” If I mis¬ 
take not, these are already so well known to 
American and English readers that any 
detailed analysis of their old-world graces 
would be an impertinence; yet I cannot 
refrain from calling attention to the consum¬ 
mate skill with which an empty-pated connois¬ 
seur of the last century is sketched in “ The 
Dilettant.” 

“ Just then popped in a passing Beau, 

Half Pertneas, half Pueriho; 

One of those Mushroom Growths that spring 
From Grand Tours and from Tailoring; 

And dealing much in terms of Art 
Picked up at Sale and Auction Mart.” 

The fellow has at his fingers’ ends all the 
cant phrases of a by-gone age of aesthetic 
affectation, which, though obsolete now, could 
easily be paralled by like ephemeral inepti¬ 


tudes from the slang of South Kensington 
coteries: 

“ That ‘ Air of Head’ is just divine; 

That contour Guido, every line ; 

That forearm, too, has quite the Gusto 
Of the third Manner of Robusto. . . .” 

He glibly hazards more technical criticisms: 

“ The middle Distance, too, is placed 
Quite in the best Italian Taste; 

And nothing could be more effective 
Than the Ordonnance and Perspective.’’ 

In short, he is a living epitome of what Mrs. 
Malaprop called “ bigotry and virtue”; and 
since some incarnation of the “bigotry and 
virtue ” in fashion must be always with us, 
this admirable creation of the poet will last 
not only as the portrait of an extinct species 
of fop, but as the symbol of aesthetic hum¬ 
bug for all ages. 

Mr. Dobson is so steeped in the atmosphere 
of his favourite period that he prefers to cast 
his didactic or genially satiric pieces in the 
form of that century. “ The Two Painters,” 
“The Claims of the Muse,” and “The Suc¬ 
cessful Author,” lose none of their point and 
application by the antiquated setting he has 
given them. Even that finely-edged piece 
of modem sarcasm, “The Poet and the 
Critics,” while reproducing contemporary 
commonplaces of hack-criticism, is tricked 
out with the quaint use of capitals and the 
apt allusions to our classic age of Anne which 
betray its author’s predilections. 

Still, it must not be thought that the 
eighteenth century in England is the only 
paradise of Mr. Dobson’s fancy. He is almost 
equally, almost as pleasurably, at home in 
old and modem France. “ The Cure’s Pro¬ 
gress ” is a gem of sympathetic portraiture, 
while “ A Revolutionary Relic ” transports 
us to the chateau life of Touraine and the 
tragedies of the Terror. If English song- 
books inspired the two evnnescently sug¬ 
gestive opening lines of “ A Madrigal ”— 

“ Before me careless lying, 

Young Love his wares comes crying ”— 

we may welcome an even rarer reproduction 
of French literary charm in “A Fancy from 
Fontenelle." There is, indeed, nothing in 
the book which takes my fancy by its 
masterly workmanship and restrained pathos 
more than this. Pity that a place was 
not found for it in Mrs. Boyle’s anthology 
from the rose-garden of the poets, Bos 
Rosaruml On Italian things, Mr. Dobson’s 
touch does not strike me as quite so unerringly 
true; and the one original sonnet in the 
collection, “ Don Quixote,” exhibits less com¬ 
mand of form than his rondeaus do. 

The motto on the title-page of At the Sign 
of the Lyre is leviore plectro; and a pretty 
jeu d'esprit, entitled “A Roman Round-Robin,” 
shows that the author is somewhat bored 
with Horace’s moralisings. We look, in¬ 
deed, in vain, for deep or serious matter in 
these lyrics, although a sound and whole¬ 
some philosophy of life, with much of shrewd 
world-wisdom, is conveyed in their subrisive 
pleasantries. Yet one of the rondeaus strikes 
a deeper note. This little poem, besides being 
beautiful in form, reflects so fair a light upon 
the poet’s aim that I am fain to transcribe it 
at length. Together with the “Fancy from 
Fontenelle,” I feel sure that it will chain my 


Di 


attention whenever I chance to turn the 
leaves of this book. 

“ Iu after days when grasses high 
O’er-top the stone where I Bhall lie, 

Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honoured dust, 

I shall not cpicstion nor reply. 

“ I shall not see the morning sky; 

I shall not hear the niglit-wind sigh ; 

I shall be mute, as all men must, 

In after days ! 

“ But yet, now living, fain were I 
That someone then should testify. 

Saying, ‘ He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.’ 

Will none ? Then let my memory die 
In after days ! ” 

In his verses of society upon contemporary 
and personal or quasi-personal themes, Mr. 
Dobson shows that he has been an apprecia¬ 
tive student of Praed, and not, perhaps, with 
the most felicitous results in all cases. The 
terse pruned couplets of Gay are surely more 
worthy of his genius than the jingle of which 
we have almost a disagreeable specimen in 
“Poor Miss Tox.” There is a spavined 
canter in the rhythm, and not even Mr. 
Dobson’s ingenuity in rhyming can reconcile 
the ear to a succession of stanzas ending in 
Tox. Why, oh, why, we keep saying, as we 
read, does he not make another set of stanzas 
on “frocks,” “hocks,” “rocks,”and “pox,” 
when he is about it ? 

The poems about little girls, which belong 
to this contemporary section of Mr. Dobson’s 
verse, spring from a very real and amiable 
source of inspiration. Nothing can be 
imagined prettier than the portrait of “ Little 
Blue-Ribbons," nothing more refreshingly 
anti-Philistine than “ A Fairy Tale.” The 
lines called “Household Art” seem to in¬ 
dicate that Mr. Dobson likes even little girls 
a la mode du ci-devant ; for Ruskin’s Lectures 
are scarcely less eulogistic of Miss Green¬ 
away’s artificial naturalism than are these 
verses. Ours is a singular age : so terribly in 
earnest, so utilitarian in its main energies; 
so fond of trifles and rococo, masquerade and 
bric-A-brac, day-dreams of a travestied past 
and castles in Die air of half-assimilated anti¬ 
quities, in its hours of leisure. To draw the 
conclusion that therefore this is not a creative 
age would be unjust. It is a learned and a 
scientific age, the inheritor of what remains 
of the whole culture of humanity to us wards. 
Those poets who breathe their own life- 
breath into puppets of the past, with adequate 
knowledge, intelligent sympathy, and just 
tact, are creative. It is not necessary to 
apply to Mr. Dobson’s work Walt Whitman’s 
austere dictum—“ Poems distilled from other 
poems pass away.” For he converts into 
living poetry a mood of sympathy with the 
past which is very real to him, and also to 
numbers of his contemporaries. Fine criticism, 
loving study, exquisite workmanship, and vivid 
vision are so subtly mingled here with sense, 
with fancy in its sphere not less alive than 
Keats’s, and with a genuine droplet of what 
Mr. Dobson styles “The Lost Elixir,” that 
some not all too friendly critic may safely 
prophecy a diuturnity in human memory for 
these light-winged things, *oI<j>d nva k<A 
■trrgvd, when heavier poets’ wareB are sunk in 
clay. 

John Addington Syhonds. 
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Popular Government. By Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine. (Murray.) 

Tms volume is a faggot of spent rockets. 
The four essays of which it is composed have 
been read by nearly everybody as articles in 
the Quarterly Review. Many will read them 
again in their collected form ; but probably 
few will be as much impressed by the second 
reading as by the first. Some, at least, of 
these essays were, on their anonymous appear¬ 
ance, attributed to Lord Salisbury ; but what 
was then high praise now seems like the 
bitterest satire. Nor would the satire be wholly 
undeserved. More ingenious than profound, 
more epigrammatic than original, more daz¬ 
zling than persuasive, this work would be 
worthier of the present Prime Minister than 
of the author of Ancient Law. 

It is true that in the preface to Popular 
Government Sir Henry Maine endeavours to 
establish a connexion between his earliest and 
his latest work. One object of the former 
was, as is well known, to show that the idea 
of natural law (in the ethical sense), while 
it has exercised a powerful influence on juris¬ 
prudence and politics, is itself so far from 
being “natural” that it demonstrably origi¬ 
nated in a particular phase of Greek phil¬ 
osophy. And now we are told that the 
modern faith in democracy springs to a great 
extent from the same most powerful, but most 
delusive, idea. But hardly any attempt is 
subsequently made to substantiate this sweep¬ 
ing assertion, only ten pages out of 254 
being devoted to the subject (pp. 152-162). 
Throughout the rest of the volume the argu¬ 
ments for and against the necessity or the 
advantages of democracy are given without 
any reference to a state of nature, real or 
supposed. The pleas in its favour are cited 
not from Rousseau, but from Bentham and 
De Tocqueville. In other words, they are 
utilitarian and historical; and, instead of 
pointing out that the primitive arrangements 
of society, even had they been democratic, 
which they were not, are valueless as a 
precedent for ourselves, Sir H. Maine labours 
to show that democracy is not necessarily the 
ultimate form of government, nor at any time a 
particularly desirable form. It cannot, indeed, 
escape the most superficial observation that 
both here and abroad the popular cause is made 
more and more to rest on grounds of exped¬ 
iency and experience. There is certainly one 
recent work which has much to tell us about 
natural rights, and at least an ideal social 
contract. But this work is not by a demo¬ 
cratic thinker; and Sir Henry himself refers 
to it as the “ admirable volume ” of Mr. Her¬ 
bert Spencer on The Man venue the State 
(p. 49). 

There is, however, this much of unity in Sir 
H. Maine’s teaching that—here as well as in 
Ancient Lau —it is a protest against un¬ 
reasoned convictions, a blow struck for free¬ 
dom of thought against what may be merely 
phantasmal tyrants. As such it illustrates 
a characteristic note of English philosophy, 
which is nothing if not a school of indi¬ 
viduality and fearless questioning of received 
opinions. So far, both political parties are 
interested in hearing what it has to tell us. 
If demccracy is a bad thing, then it should 
be opposed or restrained by every fair means. 
If it is a good thing, it must be protected and 
promoted with unresting vigilance and energy. 


In either case the attitude of lazy fatalism is 
the most mischievous conceivable. 

On the other hand, what seems highly ob¬ 
jectionable is the method pursued, which is 
that not of the philosopher, but of the lawyer, 
or even the sophist. The history of govern¬ 
ment is studied apart from the more general 
history of society and civilisation, with the 
result that the whole subject ie thrown into 
uncertainty and confusion. Popular govern¬ 
ment on a large scale is, we are told, some¬ 
thing very new. Towards the close of the 
last century it had proved, in most instances, 
more unstable than monarchy and aristocracy, 
and under the republican form was very 
generally discredited, even in America. By 
parity of reasoning, just as serious a case 
might be made out against citizen armies, 
which have only been employed on a great 
scale during the present century, while in 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renais¬ 
sance, they failed to hold their own against 
mercenaries. Sir H. Maine is fond of 
quoting Aristotle; but he seems to have 
overlooked a very wise remark of the 
Stagirite’s, to the effect that different polities 
are adapted to different social conditions. A 
popular, or at least a democratic, government 
cannot be worked except where there is a 
relatively high average of intelligence and 
education, combined with easy and rapid means 
of communication among the members of the 
state. Formerly these conditions were only 
realised in small communities. In course of 
time such communities came into collision 
with great territorial states governed by 
monarchs or aristocratic castes; and, although 
often victorious, finally succumbed in the 
unequal struggle. How vast a revolution 
has been effected by the representative system 
and the printing-press, the railway and the 
telegraph, needs only a moment’s reflection 
to perceive. One is almost ashamed to bring 
forward such commonplaces; but the fault 
lies with those by whom they are ignored. 

Again, Sir H. Maine appears to think that 
he has scored a point by triumphantly en¬ 
forcing the proposition that democracy is a 
form of government. This seems a harmless 
truism enough until we find what interpre¬ 
tation is put on it. Just as monarchy means 
government by one and aristocracy govern¬ 
ment by a few, so also, we are informed, does 
democracy mean government by the many. It 
puts the people in the place of the king, and 
is an inverted monarchy. That there may be 
no misapprehension on this matter, the con¬ 
stitution of the United States is expressly 
referred to as an illustration (p. 60). “The 
advanced Radical politician of our day seems 
to have an impression that democracy differs 
from monarchy in essence. There can be no 
grosser mistake than this, and none more 
fertile in further delusions” (ibid). The 
reader, whether an advanced Radical or not, 
will be surprised to find farther on that what 
the founders of the American constitution 
really put in the place of the king was not 
the people but the president (p. 211). He 
will then perhaps observe that the gross mis¬ 
takes are not all on one side. The truth seems 
to be that wherever the ultimate source and 
sanction of power may be placed, the govern¬ 
ment of a state must always rest in the 
hands of a few, while the supreme initiative 
sometimes is, and sometimes is not, possessed 
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for lengthened periods by a single mind. 
This unity of initiative and direction may 
appear in all forms of government and under 
very different names, as it is wielded by a 
Pericles, a Caius Gracchus, a Frederic, a Pitt, 
a Nicholas, or a Lincoln. The real difference 
between democracy and all other forms of 
government is that it entails publicity, 
freedom of criticism, and responsibility of the 
rulers to the ruled; whereas despotism ex¬ 
cludes these conditions, and the intermediate 
constitutions, while not necessarily excluding, 
do not necessarily imply them. And this, pace 
Sir H. Maine, seems to amount to an essential 
distinction; for publicity and responsibility 
tend to prevent the governing minority from 
abusing their power, and, while not incom¬ 
patible with the successful conduct of great 
military operations, they harmonise with the 
requirements of an industrial and scientific 
society. In other words, the cause of 
democracy is identical with the cause of ad¬ 
vancing civilisation. 

Here, however, we are met by a hinted 
argument that democracy favours spoliation 
and stagnation, thus making war at once 
against industry and science. To some extent 
the one imputation neutralises the other. If, 
as Sir H. Maine contends at length, the mass 
of the people are averse from all change, they 
are most unlikely to sanction so momentous 
a change as the confiscation of property to 
any peat extent would imply. To prove the 
likelihood of such confiscation, we have 
nothing but a passage from Mr. Labouchere 
(p. 43). Against it we have the fact that 
“ a law establishing a progressive income 
tax was negatived under a Cantonal Refer¬ 
endum” in Switzerland (p. 96); and the 
assurance that the theories of Mr. Henry 
George have no chance of being realised in 
the United States (p. 248). 

To prove the alleged hostility of the people 
to science, only a single fact is adduced: 

“ The central seat of all political economy was 
from the first occupied by the theory of popu¬ 
lation. This theory has now been generalised 
by Mr. Darwin and his followers, and stated 
as the principle of the survival of the fittest. It 
has become the central truth of all biological 
science. Yet it is evidently disliked by the 
multitude, and thrust into the background by 
those whom the multitude permits to lead it. 
It has long been intensely unpopular in France 
and the continent of Europe; and, among our¬ 
selves, proposals for recognising it through the 
relief of distress by emigration are visibly being 
supplemented by schemes founded on the 
assumption that, through legislative experi¬ 
ments on society, a given space of land may 
always be made to support in comfort the popu¬ 
lation which, from historical causes, has come 
to be settled on it ” (p. 37). 

On this it may be remarked that the theory 
of the survival of the fittest, while in¬ 
dependent of the assumption that population 
tends to outrun the means of subsistence, 
would rather discourage state-aided emigra¬ 
tion as helping the unfit, whereas a very 
democratic paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
strongly advocates it; that if the French 
regard Malthusianism with horror, their senti¬ 
ments must, to say the least of it, differ very 
widely from their practice ; and that the bulk 
of the higher classes are just as much opposed 
to any economical truth whioh conflicts with 
their interests as the multitude can be. 
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When Sir H. Maine enumerates a string of 
improvements which the majority of the 
English people would, according to him, have 
rejected under a regime of universal suffrage 
(p. 36), the democrats might answer that he 
is, against his own declared principle (p. 4), 
writing hypothetical history, and that the 
very effect of aristocratic government is to 
keep the people in that state of brutal ignor¬ 
ance from which they are extricated by 
democracy. Really, when one compares the 
attitude assumed towards certain scientific 
theories by the higher and lower classes 
respectively in France and Germany, the 
charges brought against “the multitude 
seem not merely overstated, but the direct 
reverse of true. 

The chapter on ‘ 1 The Age of Progress ” is 
the most brilliant and entertaining, but also 
the most sophistical, in the book. Observing 
a great enthusiasm for political reform at the 
present moment, Sir H. Maine attributes it 
to a love of change for its own sake, which 
again he is sorely puzzled to account for, 
seeing that, according to him, nothing is 
more alien to human nature than such a taste 
The obvious answer is, that what people 
desire is not change as such, but change from 
a worse to a better condition. There seems, 
also, to be a thorough confusion about the 
assumption that because the democratic par¬ 
liaments of the immediate future are expected 
to legislate on a great scale they are there' 
fore to continue legislating on the same 
scale through all time. It is held that there 
are considerable arrears to make up, and that 
unforeseen cases may subsequently arise need¬ 
ing special provision to be made for them- 
surely not a very extravagant belief. 

In his chapter on “ The Constitution of the 
United States ” the author deals with a sub¬ 
ject of which he is'an unequalled master—the 
evolution of forms of government; and here, 
accordingly, he shows himself at his best 
Perhaps the orderliness and progressiveness 
which he signalises as characteristic of the 
American people are less due to mere legisla¬ 
tive enactments than he seems to imagine 
but that they should be admitted to exist, for 
whatever reason, goes far to neutralise much 
of the anti-democratic special pleading in the 
earlier portions of his work. Few besides 
those who are opposed to all progress will 
agree with his half-hinted wish that the forces 
of obstruction already operating among our¬ 
selves should be aided by the elaborate pre¬ 
cautions against organic change which the 
constitution of the United States has provided. 

Alfrkd W. Bbbtw. 


The Journal of Mary Frampton. From the 
year 1779 until the year 1846. Edited, 
with Notes, by her Niece, Harriot Georgiana 
Mundy. (Sampson Low.) 

This book, though scarcely to be entitled a 
journal, inasmuch as the bulk of it consists 
of correspondence, contains a good deal that 
will be read with interest. Miss Frampton, 
the daughter of a well-connected Dorset 
squire, enjoyed some special opportunities for 
learning what took place in the worlds of 
fashion and politics 


She remembered Mrs. Montagu, the chimney¬ 
sweeper’s friend, and was present at her 
May-day festivities. She remembered when 
all the world wore powder and pomatum and 
pyramids of hair, and when “ twenty-four 
large pins were by no means an unusual 
number to go to bed with on your head.” 
She also remembered the French Revolution, 
the rise and fall of Napoleon, the alarms for 
England’s safety and the triumph of Water¬ 
loo. But it is on the former class of subjects 
rather than on the latter that her reminiscences 
throw a useful side-light. 

Miss Frampton, for instance, tells us 
that silver forks, rugs, and foot-stools were 
luxuries unknown a century ago, except 
in the very highest families. This, per. 
haps, rather exaggerates the fact so far 
as regards the dwellers in towns; nor 
must we suppose that all country squires 
with £4,000 a year lived, like Mr. Frampton, 
in one of the worst rooms of his house, 
employing it for breakfast, dinner and supper, 
as well as for more general purposes. But 
the country had its compensatory advantages, 
and among them the low price of the neces. 
series of life. Butcher’s meat in 1784 was 
2Jd per pound; and though it rose some 
years afterwards to 3Ad. and 4d , it was 
evidently not from his stock that the Dorset¬ 
shire farmer made his livelihood or paid his 
rent. In those days, in contrast to these, 
corn was everything; in those days also there 
was not that equalisation of prices which 
railways have brought about. 

Moreton, the Framptons’ country seat, was 
within easy distance of Weymouth, and con¬ 
sequently exposed to the invasion of any 
members of the royal family who might 
happen to be staying there. The Duke of 
Gloucester came over on one occasion to shoot 
pheasants—so numerous that in one field 
more than 100 brace were feeding, “ yet then 
no arts were used to entice them by giving 
them com! ”—and invited himself to dinner, 
which generally took place at three or four 
o’clock. How the hostess extricated herself 
from these and similar troubles may best be 
learnt from the volume itself, in which there 
is displayed a love of royalty and a disposition 
to chronicle as important all its sayings and 
doings, which we cannot certainly call old 
fashioned. One anecdote that is recorded 
reflects more credit upon “ the best dressed 
gentleman in Europe ” than much that has 
come down to us, and it bears the authority 
of Mrs. Dawson Darner ( nee Seymour), whom 
Mrs. Fitzherbert had adopted. 

“On the death of Georgo IV. in 1830, some 
jewels and trinkets were directed to bo given 
to Mbs Seymour; amongst others was the 
counterpart of a brooch containing a portrait 
of George IV., set with a diamond [face] 
instead of a glass. The diamond had been cut 
in half, and the other part, set in the same way, 
contained a miniature of Mrs. Fitzherbert her¬ 
self. Great search was made at Windsor for 
this valuable jewel, but in vain. Some time 
afterwards, the Duke of Wellington, when one 
evening sitting next to Mrs. Darner, said to her 
with some hesitation, ‘ I daresay you may like 
to know something of the lost jewel ”; but, 
added, ‘ perhaps I had better not tell you.’ 
She pressed him to continue, when the Duke 
proceeded to state, with some ■ confusion, that 
in his office as First Lord of the Treasury, 


strict instructions not to leave it, and to be 
buried with whatever ornaments might happen 
to be upon his person at the time of his death. 
The Duke was quite alone with the body, and 
his curiosity being excited by seeing a small 
jewel hanging round the neck of the king, he 
was tempted to look at it, when he found that 
it was the identical portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
covered with the diamond for which the unsuc¬ 
cessful search had been made.” 


at an eventful epoch; 
and, through her mother, who lived to the 
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ag;e of ninety-two, her reeolleotions may be had been his duty to remain till the very last 
said to extend over more than a century, with the body of the Sing, who had given him 


The story was afterwards told to Mrs. Fitz¬ 
herbert (who scarcely ever alluded to her 
former connexion with the king), and she 
displayed much emotion on hearing it. 

The comments upon contemporaries made 
by the journalist and her correspondents ar», 
of course, not the least entertaining bits in 
the volume. Mrs. Siddons is described as a 
dull woman in conversation, extremely good- 
natured, and possessed of a considerable talent 
for modelling. Mary, the “ Beauty of Butter- 
mere,” was, in 1810, “ a coarse, dirty, fat, 
rather old mother of two or three children— 
not at all like a lady of a lake.” But the 
same writer, George Eden (afterwards Earl 
of Auckland), who thus dispels a poetic 
illusion, speaks in terms of warm apprecia¬ 
tion of Mrs. Lamb, the wife of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne's brother, and one of the charms of 
Devonshire House. Of Miss Edgeworth Lord 
Lansdowne writes: 

“ She has a great deal of imagination, which 
you would not, I think, expect from her works, 
and the happiest facility of seizing remote 
analogies, joined to the strongest perception of 
humour and wit, whenever it is to be found. 
The children [of Mr. Edgeworth’s second mar¬ 
riage] do ample justice to their scheme of 
education. They live entirely with their parents, 
and consequently with whoever may be in the 
house, but they are always happy, employed, 
and never in anybody’s way, entering into what 
is going on in conversation without asking 
troublesome questions or being ashamed of 
giving their opinions if asked. Mrs. Edge- 
worth is a very agreeable and sensible woman, 
and seems to admire and love Miss Edgeworth 
as she ought. Mr. Edgeworth is tiresome 
sometimes. . . .” 

Then, in 1818 there occurs this notice of 
Baron Stockmar, with whose name we have 
lately been made so familiar. 

“The Baron and Dr. Stockmar go with Prince 
Leopold. If Mr. Frampton makes acquaint¬ 
ance with any of these gentlemen, he will find 
the doctor the smallest body, but the largest 
mind of the party. The little man is shy and 
very retired, or I should say retiring.” 

Of course, in noticing such a book as this, 
one is tempted to deal largely in extracts. 
There cannot be any one characteristic feature 
where the writers are a score in number, and 
the topics absolutely innumerable. All we 
can say is that the letters from France during 
the Revolution, and also in 1815, are full of 
interest, and that even the trivial gossip, 
whioh largely occupies the pages, has acquired 
through age a certain degree of value. The 
notes are copious and useful, for without 
their aid it would be difficult to identify half 
the personages who are brought beneath the 
reader’s notice. They have fallen back into 
an obscurity from which rank alone had 
served to rescue them. Now and then, how¬ 
ever, the editor is distinctly redundant. Thus 
the Dowager Lady Vernon writes in 1814 to 
recommend Miss Frampton Manufield Park , 
adding, “ It is not much of a novel—more the 
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history of a family party in the country—very 
natural, and the characters well drawn.” A 
footnote contains the superfluous .information 
—“ One of the incomparable novels by Miss 
Austen. They are all true pictures of real 
life, and have deservedly preserved a lasting 
reputation.” " The note could alone be justi¬ 
fied by their reputation having been lost. 

Cha.ei.es J. Robinson. 


Sardinia and its Resources. By Robert Ten¬ 
nant. (Stanford.) 

Mr. Tennant tells us more than once that 
Sardinia is “almost a terra incognita,'’ and 
that this must be his excuso for adding to the 
scanty stock of works on the famous Mediter¬ 
ranean island. His volume, however, requires 
no apology; for, even had it been a poor 
instead of a very useful description of an 
interesting country, every fresh mind, so long 
as the possessor is a man of intelligence and 
knowledge, enables us to see an old object in 
a new light. But, when one turns over the 
five great volumes to which Count Albert 
della Marmora devoted his life, it is impos¬ 
sible to aocept Mr. Tennant’s dictum as 
applicable to anyone except the tourist, who 
is scarcely a criterion where geographical 
erudition is concerned. However, we daresay 
not many of the holiday folk have ever heard 
of the Voyage en Sardaigne or of the Bulletino 
Archaeologico Sardo ; and, in any cass, the 
statistics in the former of these treatises are 
by this time rather stale, so that from the 
literary point of view there was plenty of room 
for a new book. 

Mr. Tennant, who is not unknown in Par¬ 
liamentary circles, visited the island as the 
agent of certain financiers who have been ex¬ 
ploiting its undeveloped resources. As might 
be expected, he was received with effusion, 
and had better opportunities of examining the 
country than a traveller less likely to put 
money in the pockets of the people. This was 
the one great advantage which he possessed 
as the possible author of an English descrip¬ 
tion of “ Sardegnia.” But “ whilst thus en¬ 
gaged no thoughts of * writing a book ’ were 
present ” to his mind, “ and it was not till 
his labours were nearly completed ” that the 
idea which he has now embodied in printers’ 
ink was suggested as at once likely to be 
useful and original. "Whether this is intended 
as an apology or a recommendation it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. But from neither point of view 
is it acceptable. To say that you have 
written a book without making special pre¬ 
paration for so serious a task is more cen¬ 
surable than pleading that it has been pub- 
lished “ at the request of friends,” since these 
kindly critics may, after all, be capable j udges, 
and not likely to advise the coming author to 
give the enemy an opportunity for rejoicing. 
The man who, after visiting a country for one 
purpose—or perhaps for no purpose in par¬ 
ticular—is induced to compile a volume out 
of his vague recollections, or fragmentary 
notes, is apt to draw on memory for what 
only descriptions prepared on the spot arc 
satisfactory, and to supplement the absence of 
personal knowledge by the oft-times erroneous 
or antiquated accounts of his predecessors. 
If he had determined beforehand to per¬ 
petrate a literary escapade, he would, if wise, 
have made himself master of what had already 


been written, noted the particulars in which 
the authors read were weak, and after care¬ 
fully mapping out the projected work, jotted 
down under each head the data which must 
be revised, the assertions which must be sifted, 
and the still untouched questions which must 
be eviscerated when the opportunity for 
doing so was at hand. Otherwise, lost chances 
will be deplored, and second-hand facts, which 
are perhaps not facts at all, accepted in place 
of the writer’s own observations, which, if 
not irrefragable, are, at all events, personal. 
Mr. Tennant has not, we fear, owing to some 
of the causes indicated, written so good a book 
as he might otherwise have done. Still, we 
are not inclined to find fault, or to declare 
that his book is intellectually unnutritious, 
simply because here and there he has given 
us tinned geography when the carnal man 
might have preferred the fresh article. On 
the contrary, we do not know another English 
book which contains anything like so full or 
accurate an account of Sardinia, and, with the 
exception of Della Marmora’s monumental 
tomes, of which Mr. Tennant seems to have 
made very little use, any foreign one worthy 
of being compared with it. 

After a brief and uncritical resume of the 
chief historical events connected with the 
island, Mr. Tennant, who makes no preten¬ 
sion to antiquarian knowledge or to literary 
experience, devotes ample space to descrip¬ 
tions of the agriculture, the forests, the mines, 
the railways, and the various industries which 
formed the reason of his mission to the 
country. The railways, indeed, get a some¬ 
what undue share of attention ; but here he 
is on his own ground, and the chapter is, 
therefore, more authoritative than most of 
the others. The various characteristics and 
manners of the people, there ceremonials and 
their superstitions, are sketched more briefly, 
but, so far as we have been able to see, with 
unpretentiousness, impartiality, and good 
sense. The author is an enthusiastic sports¬ 
man. The game animals accordingly come in 
for a large portion of his attention; and, as 
the ordinary run of Sardinian tourists are 
bent on slaughter, the information is sure to 
be acceptable. Mr. Tennant does not, how¬ 
ever, seem to be a scientific zoologist; 
otherwise, even after making allowances for 
the numerous typographical errata of a book 
printed at Rome, he could scarcely have so 
frequently blundered over the names of the 
beasts and birds described. It might puzzle 
anyone not acquainted with the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to detect the common Pinna in “a 
crustaceous fish,” or the byssus of that well- 
known bivalve in “ the bunch of silk which 
it contains” (p. 136). Nor is it quite 
accurate to say (p. 197) that there can “ be 
no doubt ” the moufflon is “ indigenous to 
this island and to Corsica, and is not found in 
another country.” It is a native of Greece, 
and also of Cyprus. However, as he appears 
to have for the most part relied on Cetti’s 
rather untrustworthy I quadrupedi di Sar¬ 
degna, this, and a few similar mis-state¬ 
ments may, perhaps, be laid at that writer’s 
door. It may likewise be pointed out that 
to constantly speak of the “ Sarde language ” 
is apt to confuse the unphilological reader. 
Numerous dialects are spoken in Sardinia. 
But they are no more “languages” different 
from the Italian than are the tongues of 


Naples, Modena, Rome, Lombardy, Sicily, or 
Corsica, though, like these dialects, widely 
apart from the typical Tuscan. In the 
northern part of the Island it is possible to 
get along with Latin—if the words are 
written. At Alghero, on the west coast, 
Catalan is spoken, and the Genoese dialect 
prevails at Carloforte. But as the literary 
Italian is taught in all the schools, and is 
universally spoken and written by the higher 
classes, and in the larger towns, and is the 
official tongue, which must be understood by 
the military recruits, it is fast displacing the 
local dialects. 

There is a very fair map of the island, and 
several instructive, though very roughly 
executed, woodcuts. Yet the lack of an 
index makes it difficult to ransack, without an 
expenditure of much time and patience, the 
311 closely packed pages of what is likely to 
remain, for some timef at least, the most 
authoritative treatise on Sardinia in the Eng¬ 
lish language. Mr. Tennant is very severe 
on the blunders of other literati. This is a 
weakness of most travellers; and, unfortu¬ 
nately for the puzzled reader, this assumption 
of superior accuracy only holds good until the 
critic, in his turn, falls into the hands of a 
third writer. It is a common delusion to mis¬ 
take the varied impressions of different men 
for absolute misstatements. There is a Brown- 
iate of truth, Wendell Holmes tells us, and a 
Smithiate of truth ; and no doubt there is a 
Tennantiateof the same polymorphous element. 
His Nemesis may perhaps come in the shape 
of a rival author, who will demonstrate to Ms 
own satisfaction that Mr. Tennant was no 
more precise in his assertions than some of 
the people whom he causes to pass under the 
harrow. We can only say that our experi¬ 
ence is in favour of the contrary view. 

Robert Brown. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Master of the Mine. By Robert Buohanan. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Beauty of the World. By A. J. Dnffield. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Rainbow Gold. By D. Christie Murray. In 3 
vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Yoked Together. By E. L. Davis. (Nisbet.) 

A Generous Friendship. (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.) 

The Will. By Ernst Eckstein. Translated 
by Clara Bell. In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 

Too Fat. By Luke Lovart. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith.) 

There is probably no contemporary man of 
letters more heedless of Ms reputation than 
Mr. Robert Buchanan. He takes the magic 
rod in his hand, and refreshing waters gush 
forth, and he is hailed with acclaim by many 
who are athirst. A little later, and his voice 
is heard again in waste places, the wand is 
once more waved, but the issue is of the 
scantiest and the savour brackish, if not salt. 
How the same author came to write The 
Shadow of the Sword, or God and the Man, 
and such a book as Stormy Waters must have 
puzzled even the most indiscriminate reader: 
the waters ran clearly enough in the former, 
in the latter they were “stormy” indeed, 
not to say turbid. Perhaps it would be too 
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hard upon The Matter of the Mine to bracket 
it with the last-named, but it is undoubtedly 
inferior to any other of Mr. Buchanan’s 
romances. It is certainly safe to say that 
if this had been the author’s first novel he 
would not have gained a hundredth part of 
the audience whom he has undoubtedly won 
over. Throughout it is manifest that Mr. 
Buchanan has had his eye on the stage, and 
the stage not of the Haymarket or the Court, 
but of the Olympic or Drury Lane. In these 
pages we breathe the air of melodrama, and 
unfortunately one is more apt to be wearied 
than amused by certain banalites beloved of 
a wide class of theatre goers. There are 
scenes that border on the ridiculous: for 
example, that where the determined hero 
enters the drawing-room of the manor-house, 

“ first, however, having the grace to take off 
[his] hat,” and refuses to be daunted by any 
refinements or splendours, “ even by the 
presence of a king ” ; or, again, in the would- 
be very dramatic scene in the next chapter, 
where, in true stage manner, the heroine 
remains in a dark comer of the drawing-room 
(unobserved, though her lover and her hostess 
have been sitting there since dinner), and comes 
to the front just as Hugh Trelawney, the hero, 
is about to strike her false lover, just as 
the curtuin of an intermediate act falls. Mr. 
Buchanan shows himself to best advantage 
in descriptions of aspects of nature. The fol¬ 
lowing account of a phenomenal herald of a 
great storm is vivid; and the present writer 
can vouch for its truth, having seen some¬ 
thing of the kind off the coast of Brazil: 

“ As the afternoon passed, and the dull leaden 
twilight increased, we saw, looking seaward, 
the phenomenon to which I have alluded: 
two suns —one round and purple, the other pink 
and ghostly—floating in the vapours to the 
west. Both were quite rayless, and they hung, 
as it were, some fifty yards from each other. 
Both seemed so near to ns that one would have 
thought it possible to reach them with a bullet 
from a gun. ... I cannot express in words 
the strangely depressing and vaguely alarming 
effect of this phenomenon on myself and all 
who witnessed it. Nor was the effect lessened 
when the dimmer of the two suns suddenly 
disappeared, and the other changed in a moment 
from purple to jet black—a jet black ball in 
the midst of a waste of leaden grey.” 

A very different novel, indeed, is The 
Beauty of the World, by the author of that 
striking but unequal book, Needless Misery. 
Mr. Doffield is in earnest, and below all his 
banter there is much strong feeling. It is 
not, however, as a story that The Beauty of 
the World is most fascinating, for the con¬ 
struction is peculiarly unsatisfactory, many 
of the characters are mere shadows, and 
there is a striking lack of a strong central 
motif. Its charm lies in its noble and 
manly sentiment, its quaint originality of 
expression, its narration of certain stirring 
religious and humanitarian movements that 
took place in England about half a century 
ago, and the glimpses it affords ns of one or 
two famous personages thinly disguised under 
the names of Edward Irvington, Henry 
Drnmmard, and Lord Demanville. I have 
read no novel of recent date containing a 
tenth part of the thought and mental stimulus 
of this powerful book, from the perusal of 
■which no one could fail to arise intellectually 
refreshed. To perpetrate a u hull,” there is, 


perhaps, nothing in the book more interesting 
than the preface—a rare characteristic of any 
work of fiction. According to a statement 
made therein, the ‘‘Beauty of the "World” 
(Bacon’s phrase in The Wisdom of the Ancients, 

“ the souls of the living are the beauty of the 
world”) was first revealed to the author 
during a season of “ trial and horror.” Curious 
names are those that the reader soon comes 
across, and no less curious characters. Mr. 
Samuel Flick, popularly known as Sammy 
Flick, the reformed brute and inspired re¬ 
vivalist; Tobias Elejuico, prodigal son and 
nobleman; old Matthew Elejuice, a Jew of 
Jews, trained to perfection in the art of 
“taking in ” wealthy Gentiles, yet with a 
certain greatness of character, like a distorted 
oak, full of sap, and sound at the core; 
Kerenhappuch Ruck, who marries Matthew 
D’Anson, the clergyman at whose house the 
great “ seers” of the time are wont to con¬ 
gregate, are, with several others, veritable 
portraits. The scene is, for the most part, 
laid in the Warwickshire district, once 8hak- 
spere’s beloved corner of England, now in 
great part foul with natural corruption and 
human degradation. It is impracticable to 
give even the barest details of the story, 
so complicated are the threads of narration. 
Briefly, it may be said that it is a many-sided 
survey of social conditions of the England of 
forty-five years ago (and, to a great extent, of 
the England of to-day), delineated by one 
whose life has known something of the 
struggle, the despair, the scanty victory. 
Sam Flick sought to save souls by prayer and 
faith and passionate exhortation ; Edward 
Irvington, mighty of tongue, and Henry 
Drummard, and others of their kind, would 
fain have done so through prophesying and 
transcendental exaltation of spirit; Tobias 
Elejuice and his disciple George Godson, 
humanitarians, would have turned degrada¬ 
tion and misery into prosperity and gladness 
through the revelation of man’s dependency 
on man, on man’s continual effort, on 
man’s awakening to “the beauty of the 
world.” “Get to work, all of you; have 
a hand in the New Creation ” were not only 
the last words of George Godson, but are the 
keynote to all the life-work of Tobias 
Elejuice. A novel, however, Mr. Duffield’s 
book still is, and for those who read only for 
the pleasure of the moment it may be an 
encouragement to learn that, even from their 
point of view, this original and powerful book 
will be found greatly interesting. 

Mr. D. Christie Murray in Bainbow Gold 
avoids the melodramatic Scylla against which 
Mr. Buchanan has wrecked his craft and the 
confusing formlessness of that Charybdis 
which has absorbed Mr. Duffield. A story 
that is strongly interesting, that is healthy 
and robust in tone, and that is permeated 
with the true romantic flavour is decidedly a 
book worth reading. All this, and more, is 
the last novel by the author of Joseph's Coat, 
and other charming tales. Many a reader of 
the Cornhill must have received pure delight in 
monthly instalments for some time past, for 
in that magazine Rainbow Gold has been 
appearing as a serial. There are many novels 
issued annually bearing the sub-title “A 
Romance,” though the majority of them are 
noteworthy mostly for the total absence of 
the genuinely romantic spirit. Mr. Murray 


does not so designate his latest production, 
yet it seems to me more worthy to be called 
a romance than any novel I have read for 
sometime. It has a far-away suggestion of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Treasure Island, though 
the two books are, both in scheme and treat¬ 
ment, entirely distinct. Since his first book 
the author of Joseph's Coat has developed in 
his art: his characters are real, lifelike, and 
act and speak like human beings, not as if 
they were simply the novelist’s mouthpieces. 
Job Round is the name of the hero, and a 
fine fellow he is. The village life of Castle 
Barfield, where he spends his youth, is 
delineated with admirable skill and vraisem- 
blance, and some of the minor characters are 
realised by the reader with the vividness 
almost of actual contact. Job’s love for 
the daughter of the fine-natured Armstrong; 
his quarrel with his headstrong old father, 
Ezekiel (who ultimately redeems himself in 
the eyes of the reader by his steadfast 
upholding of parish rights); his departure 
from home, his enlistment and his exciting 
adventures thereafter, with the vague hints 
of romantic mystery dropped concerning his 
ultimate relation with the strange French¬ 
man, Hercule Asmodee Bonaventure, occupy 
Book I. There is something very tantalising 
in the fact that the eventful years that follow 
are left shrouded in mystery. There is ample 
opportunity here and throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the volume for the reader to 
imagine anything wild and desperate he 
may choose—something of the kind he knows 
must have ocourred, but tohat is the mystery. 
Herein Mr. Murray shows his artistic cunning. 
When we next meet Job he is some twenty- 
five years older, is back again in Castle 
Barfield, is a widower with a beautiful 
daughter (having married the daughter of 
Armstrong, for whose sake long ago he had 
left his home), and is quite one of the most 
respected citizens of his native place. How 
one Bowling, alias William Dean, a strange 
sailor addicted to new and startling expletives 
and speaking foreign tongues, turns up; how 
also General Conynghame, an old-time enemy 
of Job, comes to reside in the neighbourhood; 
how the love-plot grows and grows, how 
innocence is nearly ruined, and how the 
wicked spin the web of their own entangle¬ 
ment ; how also one great discovery becomes 
more and more imminent; how through it all 
the mysterious hidden treasure, the “rainbow 
gold,” seems to be the hinge on which every¬ 
thing turns; and how in the end justice is 
satisfied and true lovers are made happy, 
must be left to the reader to find out, who 
will find the process a delightful task. Mr. 
Murray’s romance must be one of the most 
successful books of the season. Certainly no 
more wholesome and no more thrilling 
excitement could be afforded; while—and this 
is no small matter—the author is the capable 
writer throughout, finding even the most 
minor incidents (many of which are charac¬ 
terised by delightful humour), since worth 
telling at all, worth telling well. 

It was a good step from The Master of the 
Mine to Rainbow Gold ; it is a much farther 
one back again from the latter to Yoked 
Together. The story turns on the unhappiness 
attending the marriage of an extremely 
narrow-minded young kdy of evangelical 
principles with a lawyer of the name of 
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Saddlethwaite—is, in fact, intended to portray 
the evils of marriage when husband and 
wife are not both “safe in Christ.” Miss 
Davis's intention is doubtless good; but 
the story is frequently vulgar in tone 
and generally unpleasant, leaving behind it a 
disagreeable sensation of having wasted one’s 
time in commonplace and wholly uninterest¬ 
ing company. Out of the batch of novels 
and tales which I am reviewing, three 
have prefatory notes wherein some more or 
less direct allusion is made to critics: Miss 
Ellen Louisa Davis has a lofty scorn for the 
human animal, and appeals elsewhere. “ May 
the Lord, who alone can ‘ establish the work 
of our hands,’ set the seal of His approval on 
this Tale of Three Sisters &c., &c. 

A much pleasanter, as well as better- 
written and very much healthier girl’s-story, 
is A Generous Friendship. Tlio writer does 
not put her name on the title-page, but she 
has no need to be ashamed of her authorship. 
Girls will delight in the story of Celeste, the 
young musician, and all her trials and ex¬ 
periences ; in the adventurous and uninten¬ 
tional voyage to England ; and in the naturally 
described love-episodes. There is some 
dwelling on the “ Christian spirit ” here also, 
but in an entirely natural, sympathetic, and 
genuine manner. 

The Will is an interesting study of con¬ 
temporary German life by the well-known 
author of Quintus Claudius. There is a good 
deal of mystery, much interesting “ un¬ 
weaving of the tangled web,” and some vivid 
characterisation. Roderick Lund, the poet- 
dramatist, and Prohle, the socialistic work¬ 
man, are recognisable types. Miss Clara Bell, 
known to many through her translations of 
George Ebers’ novels, has accomplished her 
task exceedingly well. 

Too Fat: a Domestic Difficulty, is certainly 
a mirth-provoking production. The married 
life of one Edward do Saumarez is rendered 
miserable through a steadily growing tendency 
of his wife to “develope adipose deposit.” 
There is much play upon words, sometimes 
very clever, occasionally rather far-fetched; 
and an enjoyable half-hour can be spent in 
learning how Mrs. de Saumarez indulged in 
“furtive farinaceousness,” and grew fatter 
and fatter; how the home of the un¬ 
happy pair was broken up; how, at last, in 
humiliation and sorrow, Edward returned to 
his Marian; how a radical change was wrought; 
and how they “ lived happily ever afterward.” 

William Shabp. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

King Solomon's Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Cassell.) The author of this new " treasure 
story ” is already known by a work on South 
Africa, and by more than one novel of merit. 
He has here combined his personal experience 
with his practice in fiction to write a traveller’s 
story which will stir the pulses of juvenile 
readers, and will commend itself only in a less 
degree to the blase critic. Let it be said at 
once that King Solomon's Mines is not another 
Treasure Island, just as Treasure Island was not 
exaotly another Uold Bug. Poe remains unsur¬ 
passed in the art of unfolding the stages of a 
mystery, and Mr. Stevenson need fear no 
rival among living writers in the pourtrayal 
of character and in the finish of literary style. 
Mr. Haggard must rest content with the praise 


of having written a boys’ book of the first class, 
which holds the attention from the first page to 
the last. If the baronet is but the ordinary 
paladin of this class of literature, and the naval 
officer has been met with before, yet Mr. 
Quatennain himself almost reaches the dignity 
of an original creation, by force not so much of 
what he does as of his shrewd reflections and 
simple character. Concerning the incidents, 
we will only make two remarks, which are not 
intended to be captious. It seems a mistake to 
make the treasure consist of diamonds rather 
than of gold ; for any precious stones in such 
abundance as is here implied would inevitably 
fall to the value of painted glass, while it is 
scarcely possible to conceive an over-production 
of gold. And, in the second place, we have 
felt disgust at the lavish introduction of blood¬ 
shed, to which no remembrance of the Zulu war 
can reconcile us. Under all the circumstances, 
we are glad that the book has come out with¬ 
out any illustrations. 

In Quest of Gold. By Alfred St. Johnston. 
(Cassell.) Hero we have another “treasure 
story,” with this additional poiut in common 
with King Solomon’s Mines —that both authors 
have themselves seen the wild life they describe. 
To this advantage is due the freshness with 
which Australian life is given—the physical 
precociousness of the two boys who are the 
heroes, their resourcefulness and independence, 
and their feats of horsemanship. The character 
of the mai/al, or “black” is even more effec¬ 
tively rendered. He is thoroughly loyal to his 
masters, out of gratitude for the saving of his 
life ; and on many occasions his savage instincts 
and habits prove of great service. But the 
common mistake is not made of raising him to 
a moral hero, or of making the whites depen¬ 
dent upon the black. His laziness and his 
gluttony place him decisively in a place not far 
above the brutes. The weak point of the book 
is the plot, which demands too large a number 
of fortunate coincidences. In the illustrations, 
the indefatigable Mr. Gordon Browne has 
struck a new vein, and shown that he can draw 
horses as effectively as men. The picture that 
is repeated on the cover is a marvel of spirited 
draughtsmanship. 

Two Thousand Years Ago ; or, the Adventures 
of a Roman Boy. By Prof. A. J. Church. 
(Blackie.) We must confess at once that we are 
disappointed—not so much with this book, as 
with its author. The hero of it is a grand¬ 
nephew of Marius and a protege of Cicero, who 
is brought into contact with Spartacus and 
Yerres, with Mithradates and Pompey, and 
with Virgil’s “old man of Corycus.” Here 
was the very opportunity for a professor of 
Latin, and the author of that charming series 
of “ Stories from the Classics,” to write a tale 
that might banish Gallus to the shelf of books 
of reference. We find, indeed, plenty of moving 
incident by land and sea, and somewhat too 
many love scenes ; but we miss altogether any 
presentation of the historical importance of the 
period and of “the grandeur that was Rome.” 
The larger portion of the story is laid in Asia 
Minor—among the Galatians, of whom so little 
is authentically known, and still further east 
in Armenia and Pontus. Worse than all, 
young Lucius Marius is depicted after the 
fashion of a modern Englishman, saving the 
life of a Greek damsel, finally acquiring, by 
good luck, a large fortuue, and settling down 
to the career of a country gentleman in Arcadia. 
The book, too, shows signs of hasty composition. 
In the first chapter, we are introduced to a 
certain Caius, whom the hero promises not to 
forget, but of whom we never hear again. The 
illustrations are no more antique than is the 
story. 

For Name and Fame; or Through Afghan 
Passes. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie.) Mr. 


Henty requires to be warned against the danger 
that besets the popular writer, no less than the 
popular painter, of presuming upon his facility 
in a special genre. Too much of the present 
book reads like extracts from newspaper 
correspondence about the Afghan war. In 
particular, the first campaign of Sir F. Roberts 
in the Kuram Valley is narrated at tedious 
length. The Btory itself, as might be expected 
from so practised a hand, is full of exciting (not 
to say marvellous) incidents. The book opeus 
with the kidnapping by gipsies of a well-born 
boy, who, of course, bears a strawberry mark. 
Having been brought up in a workhouse, he is 
apprenticed to a Yarmouth trawler. A Dutch 
ship runs down the trawler and carries out our 
hero to the Malay seas, where follow the 
familiar shipwreck and adventures among 
savages. So far, if there is no novelty, the 
story moves briskly along. Arrived at Calcutta 
the boy enlists for active service in Afghanistan, 
takes part in nearly all the operations of the 
two campaigns, and retires from the service as 
a full captain after not very many months. It 
was, indeed, a bold conception to make him be 
present at the massacre of Cavagnari and his 
party. Incidentally, he saves his father’s life, 
and is duly recognised as his son. The illustra¬ 
tions are by Mr. Gordon Browne, whoso ver¬ 
satility, boldness, and thoroughness of draught- 
manship we are never weary of admiring. In 
our judgment, they raise the book from what 
may be called the third class to the second 
class of juvenile literature. 

A Soldier Born. By J. Percy Groves. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) A thoroughly in¬ 
teresting story of military life, made to extend 
throughout almost the entire century by tracing 
the history of a regiment in which grandfather, 
father, and son have all served. There is the 
usual sub-plot of love and doubtful identity, 
with a spice of smuggling and piracy thrown 
in; but the real value of the book is its his¬ 
torical character, vouched by the dedication. 
On the last page is a not unnatural ebullition 
of esprit de corps, suggested by the recent intro¬ 
duction of territorial names for regiments. 
But even here the truthfulness of the author 
supplies an answer. On p. 93 we learn that 
about 1820 the same regiment had already 
changed its uniform from green to red, under¬ 
going at the same time a more material alteration 
of title; and, on p. 247, it is stated that the 
result of the Crimean War was to reduce the 
battalion to “hardly 100 men fit for duty.” 
The illustrations, by Mr. W. Pearce, are of 
more than average merit, special care having 
been taken to preserve historical accuracy of 
costume. 

The Vanished Diamond: a Tale of South Africa. 
By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low.) We incline 
to think that Jules Verne is most fascinating 
when he is in the region of the impossible— 
up in the moon, or under the sea, or travelling 
round the world in eighty days; but even when 
he taxes his inventivepowers less seriously he is 
always an attractive writer, and this story of 
life in the diamond fields is certain to delight the 
audience to which it app' ala Even here we 
h_ve something of the marvellous, for the 
diamond which vanishes—the largest diamond 
in the world—is not found but manufactured 
by Victor Cyprien, the young French chemist. 
The adventures of Cyprien and his wonderful 
stone are sufficiently thrilling, and the telling 
of the story is of oourse admirable. 

The Rover of the Andes. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nlsbet.) The fathers, mothers, guardians, 
uncles, and aunts who wish to find an accept¬ 
able birthday or Christmas present for a healthy- 
minded boy of normal tastes, cannot possibly go 
wrong if they buy a book with Mr. Ballantyne’s 
name upon the title-page. The Rover of the 
Andes is a tale of adventure in South America, 
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a comparatively unworked region; and the story, 
ke Othello’s, is lull of hair-breadth escapes and 
moving accidents. 

Mr. Fisher. UirwTtr has published this week 
a “ boys’ edition ” of Prof. Vamb£ry’s Life and 
Adventures. Except for the illustrations, the 
book deserves nothing but praise. By omitting 
political disquisitions the volume is reduced in 
size, and at the same time made more suitable 
for its new circle of readers. As all writers of 
boys’ books know, from Defoe downwards, no 
form of narrative is more effective than the 
autobiographical; and in this case autobio¬ 
graphy is not a mere matter of form, but the 
natural vehicle for expressing the intense 
vivacity of the author. In his “ Introductory 
Chapter to the Boys of England,” M. Vambtiry 
tells a touching story about his lameness in 
early childhood; and he implies that a more 
complete autobiography is reserved for publica¬ 
tion after his death. 

Key-Hole Country. By Gertrude Jerdon. 
(Sampson Low.) Alice went through the look¬ 
ing glass, Gwendoline goes through the key¬ 
hole, for Miss Jerdon is one of the many who 
have waved the wand of “ Lewis Carroll,” and 
endeavoured to reproduce his incantations. 
It must, however, be added that she is among 
the ablest of the crowd of imitators; and those 
who love the duchess and the mock-turtle will 
be pleased to make the acquaintance of the 
caller herring, the old woman why lived in the 
shoe, and the other heroes and heroines of song. 
Miss Jerdon has not had the good fortune to 
secure the artistic services of a Tenniel, but the 
illustrations have a good deal of pleasant 
humour, and are not unworthy of the text. 

A Bunch of Berries and the Diversions thereof. 
By Leader Scott. Illustrated by C. Paterson. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) This is a really delight¬ 
ful volume, full of interest and of bright, 
happy humour, and, altogether, one of the best 
children’s books we have seen for a long time. 
The Berries were children, and thero were eight 
of them, three belonging to Mr. Charles Berry, 
who lived in the country, and five belonging to 
Mr. Herbert Berry, who lived in the town. 
First, we have the life of the little Berries — 
Elderberry, Strawberry, and the rest at home; 
then their adventuries at the seaside; and, 
finally, the papers of the Berrie Scribbleological 
Club, to which they are all contributors. A 
Bunch of Berries is not only a very good book, 
but a very pretty book, and the illustrations by 
C. Paterson—we do not know whether the 
initial stands for Charles or Catherine — are 
capital. 

Who was Philip ? A Tale of Public School 
Life. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) Mr. Adams has become so 
favourably known by his previous stories that 
his name will propably carry as much weight 
as any recommendation of ours; but, as we 
must pronounoe judgment, we will simply say 
that Who was Philip ? is an exceedingly 
interesting and wholesome story. Juveniles as' 
well as their elders enjoy a spice of mystery ; 
and the question concerning the parentage of 
Philip Fairford supplies the popular element. 

Nimrod Nunn. By the author of “Our 
Valley,” &c. (8. P. C. K.) The S. P. C. K. is 
generally fortunate in its story-tellers. They 
manage, as a rule, to be both interesting and 
edifying without allowing the edification to 
overpower the interest by beooming too 
aggressively obvious; and to do this needs a 
good deal of cleverness, taot, and common sense. 
These qualities are all exhibited in Nimrod 
Nunn, which is so full of incident that it never 
drags, and which is written throughout in a 
pleasant, natural style. We do not, however, 
see the necessity for the sad ending. 


Child Pictures from Dickens. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) Though we are not among 
those who hold that Dickens’s children are his 
happiest creations, it is impossible not to 
welcome this attempt to introduce our own 
young people to the writings of the great 
novelist. The method adopted is to tell just so 
much of the story as is necessary to explain the 
illustrations of Little Nell, Tiny Tim, Oliver, 
Smike, &c. But was the Fat Boy a child ? The 
heads on the cover by George Cruikshank the 
younger are certainly clever; the drawings 
inside, which seem to be by different hands, 
are of various degrees of merit. 

The Ministry of Flowers; being some Thoughts 
respecting Life, suggested by the Book of 
Nature. By Hilderic Friend. (Sonnenschein.) 
This is a collection of sermons, in which the 
phenomena of the plant world are made to 
serve as texts for the teaching of moral and 
religious lessons. The author is not free from 
the charge of treating “the Book of Nature” 
with the same sort of violence as most of his 
clerical brethren are accustomed to apply to the 
Bible. The “lesson” to be taught is more 
frequently put into the text than elicited from 
it by any natural method of interpretation. 
However, Mr. Friend is a good botanist, and 
an agreeable writer; and his records of personal 
observation will be read with interest by many 
who are not particularly anxious to hear about 
“ the brevity of human life,” or “ the terrible 
potency of evil habits.” 

Queer Pets and their Doings. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) They are 
indeed queer pets. A house in a pleasant 
village near New York is full of cats, dogs, 
birds, squirrels, &c., and many wonderful—yet 
we imagine perfectly true tales are told 
about them. This charming book cannot fail 
to please young people ; and it is not only 
amusing but also instructive. The illustrations 
by Mr. J. C. Beard are excellent. 

Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. By 
the Author of the “ Chronicles of the Sohon- 
berg-Cotta Family.” (8. P. C. K.) Thethree 
martyrs to whom this volume is devoted are 
Dr. Livingstone, General Gordon, and Bishop 
Patteson. There is occasionally a suspicion of 
high-pressure and consequent jerkiness in the 
literary style; but the stories are picturesquely 
and movingly told, and the fact of its author¬ 
ship is certain to secure for it the success which 
it seems to deserve. We say " seems,” for we 
have taken tho volume largely on trust, and 
book-buyers will probably follow our example. 

A Diary of Oolden Thoughts for the Year. 
(Fisher Unwin.) A little oblong book, very 
daintily and tastefully got-up, containing ad¬ 
mirably selected brief extracts from great 
writers, one being apportioned to each day in 
the year. The selections have a freshness 
which testifies that they are the gleanings of 
individual reading, and the volume is one 
with which a very pleasant half-hour may be 
spent- 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul. By Charles Wesley. 
(Nelson.) This little Edition de luxe of Charles 
Wesley’s well-known hymn will attract some 
present-buyers of a devout bent, but it does not 
seem to us to have any very obvious reason of 
being. The publishers give us a memorial sketch 
of Charles Wesley by “ H. L. L.,” a musical 
setting of the hymn, and a number of illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Clark Stanton, and other artists, 
whioh have not greatly captivated us. 

The Fairyland ABC for Little Folk. Illus¬ 
trated by E. A. Mason. (J. Clarke & Co.) The 
idea, though perhaps not novel, is a clever one, 
of introducing under their initial letters pictures 
of the personages, animals, and things that are 
familiar to all children, either from old fashioned 
nursery rhymes, or from the works of Hans 
Anderson, Grimm, Lewis Carroll, &o. 


A simple tale of faith in a German house¬ 
hold, Qoetz Jdger’s Son, by H. J. M. G. 
(8. P. C. K.), will please all lovers of quiet, 
restful stories, in preference to the strongly 
contrasted characters and scenes of too many 
modem tales. 

Broken Hearts are Still, by Phoebe Allen 
(8. P. C. K.), is a touching narrative of sorrow 
and forgiveness, far more real than the bulk of 
such stories. No better book could be sug¬ 
gested for a parish library, but the grim wood- 
cuts which accompany it cannot be called 
illustrations. 

Marie's Home; or, a Glimpse of the Fast, by 
Mrs. Austin (Blackie), goes back to the first 
French revolution for incidents. It is some¬ 
what confusing, as in the first chapter a girl 
is supposed to read the eventful history of her 
family from a journal of that time of terror 
which had been written by her great-grand¬ 
mother. The rabble are introduced mobbing 
Marie Antoinette at Versailles and clamouring 
for bread, but the author has forgotten that 
the Queen was said at that supreme moment to 
have asked them, with much astonishment, “ If 
they had no bread, why could not they eat 
cake ? ” The moral of the book is excellent—in 
all vicissitudes to walk in the path of unselfish 
duty. 

Girlhood Days; or, Auld Lang Syne, by the 
author of “ Chaucer’s Stories Simply Told ” 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.), is an aimless tale for 
school-girls, with some curious lapses from 
Lindley Murray which are not to be commended; 
such as,' ‘ the governess sat with we girls hanging 
over her,” and “ people are advised to consider 
their lifo a sort of necessary preparation to 
something better, which one has no right to 
expect very smooth and easy.” The cover of 
the book is pretty. 

Stories written for other than literary ends 
are seldom very successful, and Vexed; or, the 
Wife’s Sister (8. P. C. K.), is no exception. 
One sister states the arguments against the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill with much learning; 
the other marries, and, without the least cause 
for jealousy, absolutely dies from fear that 
her husband should wish to marry the clever 
sister. The book is so contrary to all expe¬ 
rience that it overshoots its mark. 

Ways and Means in a Devonshire Village ; a 
Book for Mothers’ Meetings, by E. C. Sharland 
(S. P. C. K.), is excellent in every way. The 
turns of language and thought are true to the 
western county; the dialogues are smart and 
amusing, while the receipts and directions for 
thrifty housekeeping interspersed would do 
much good to the class for which the book is 
meant. We highly recommend it. 

Abyssinia; translated from the German of 
Dr. H. W. J. Thiersch by Sarah M. 8. Pereira 
(Nisbet), contains a lucid account of the 
early Christianity of that country, together 
with a narrative of King Theodore’s arbitrary 
proceedings, which led to his destruction by 
Sir Robert Napier’s expedition. Events have 
moved too rapidly for Dr. Thiersch, who pleads 
for substantial support from England as an 
abiding bulwark against Islam and the hordes 
of the Mahdi. The book is a useful epitome of 
the history of Abyssinia. 

The Rev. 0. R. Ball has added another to 
the many manuals on the subject, Familiar 
Instructions onthe Church Catechism (8. P. C. K.). 
It is simple, brief, and exhaustive. 

A Glad Service (8. P. C. K.), by Elinor 
Lewis, consists of twenty Bible lessons thought¬ 
fully, and with much care, drawn out as a 
help to be used at young women’s classes, or 
as a gift book to girls. This little book will 
prove a great assistance at girls’ friendly meet¬ 
ings and the like. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Napier, the newly-appointed Professor 
of English Language and Literature at Oxford, 
will begin his first course of lectures on Nov¬ 
ember 20. The subject he has chosen is “The 
Earliest English Literature down to the Con¬ 
quest.” 

Two fresh “autographs” (so-called) of 
Shakspere have just turned up in a copy of the 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., printed by 
Edward Whitchurch in June 1549. This book 
was sold, with some other old volumes of 
theology, to a country doctor in 1878 by the 
trustees of a grammar school who wished to 
buy some newer works for their boys. All the 
volumes had been on the school shelvos for a 
time beyond tbo memory of any inhabitant. 
The Prayer Book was shown to Mr. Toon, the 
widely-travelled second-hand bookseller of 38 
Leicester Square; and he, seeing ono signature 
of “Shakespeare” in the inner margin of 
the title, tempted his customer to exchange 
it for some beautiful old Salisbury books, &c. 
Mr. Toon then found a second signature “W. 
Shakespeare ” at the foot of one of the leaves 
in the inside of the book, and several “ S S ” 
on another margin. Dr. Furnivall was asked 
to inspect the book, and at once gave his 
opinion that the signatures, though old, of the 
seventeenth century—not by Collier or Ireland 
—were not Shakspere’s. Still, they are interest¬ 
ing, as witnessing to the popularity of Shak¬ 
spere’s name in his death-century. The British 
Museum opinion is, we hear, divided on the 
point, some of the experts being more or less 
pronouncedly in favour of the genuineness of 
the signatures, while the head of the MS. 
department is against it. Mr. Toon’s copy of 
this Prayer Book has as its last leaf the very 
rare Proclamation of Edward VI., fixing the 
price at which the book is to be sold. This was 
wanting in the Museum copy, and has now 
been supplied from Mr. Toon’s original; while 
the latter’s one missing leaf has been facsimiled 
from the Museum copy. Mr. Toon asks the 
moderate sum of £90 for his rare volume. 

Messrs. Blackwood, who have recently 
issued an account of The River Column, by its 
commander, Gen. Brackenbury, now announce 
for immediate publication From Korti lo_ Khar¬ 
tum, by Sir Charles Wilson, being the journal 
of his march across the Bayuda Desert, and his 
voyage up the Nile in the fruitless effort to 
relieve Gordon. 

The Broken Shaft; or, Tales Told in Slid 
Ocean, is the title of a collection of short stories 
that Mr. Fisher XJnwin will shortly issue as his 
Annual for 1885. The contributors, who were 
all fellow-passengers on board the Bavaria when 
the accident occurred, include Messrs. B. L. 
Stevenson, F. Marion Crawford, F. Anstey, 
W. Archer, and W. H. Pollock. 

Messrs. TrubneR will publish in January 
A Common-Place Book of the Fifteenth Century, 
printed from the original MS. at Browne Bali, 
Suffolk, by Lady Caroline Kerrison, With notes 
by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith. Among the 
contents are a poem of “ Adrian and Epotys,” 
never before printed in England, a religious 
play treating of Abraham and Isaac, and several 
minor poems; several sets of local accounts; 
and many entries relating to manorial courts, 
forms of charters, &c. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly a 
popular edition, in ten volumes, of Mr. Francis 
Parkman’s historical works treating of the 
French in America. 

The same publishers announce a new book 
by Mr. Alfred Bussel Wallace, entitled Bad, 
Timet. 

Mr, Bobert Louis Stevenson is engaged 
on a new story, the scene of which is laid in 


Edinburgh and in Australia. It will form the 
Christmas number of the Court and Society 
Review. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a novel, entitled The Bachelor Vicar of 
N'to forth, by Mrs. Harcourt Boe. It is a story 
of clerical and social life in an English country 
town. The same publisher announces a volume, 
by Major Stewart Harrison, entitled The Queen 
of the Arena, and Other Storiet. Some of the 
tales were firstpublished many years ago in 
Once a Week. The volume will be illustrated 
with four engravings by Millais and other 
artists. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have in the 
press The Egyptian Campaigns and the Events 
which led to them, by Mr. Charles Boyle, con¬ 
taining a detailed account of the relations of 
England and Egypt for the last ten years. 

The new Life of Bunyan, by Mr. Brown, of 
Bedford, the present oconpant of Banyan’s 
ulpit there, will be published next week on 
oth sides of the Atlantic—by Messrs. Isbister in 
London, and by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. in Boston and New York. 

Notes on Siamese Musical Instruments is the 
title of a pamphlet by Mr. Bichard Edgcumbe, 
which wul be issuea by Messrs. Clowes in a 
few days, with numerous illustrations. 

Mr. William Westall has written for 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal a story entitled 
“Two Pinches of Snuff,” the opening ohapters 
of which will appear early in December. The 
scene of the story is laid in Manchester and 
in Dresden. 

Mr. Pimblett’s English Political History, 
1880-85, will be issued in the course of a few 
days by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Browning will not leave Venice for 
London till near the end of November, so that 
he will not be able to see Miss Alma Murray 
in his “ Colombe’s Birthday ” at the Browning 
Society’s performance on November 19. Two 
points of some importance in the interpretation 
of the character of Colombe on which Miss 
Murray differed from the stage-manager and 
another authority, were referred to Mr. Brown¬ 
ing ; and he has decided both entirely in Miss 
Murray’s favour, and has complimented her 
warmly on the way in which she had exactly 
entered into his conception of his heroine on 
these points. 

The inaugural meeting of the Scarborough 
Browning Society was held in the Art Schools 
last Saturday, the chair being taken by Arch¬ 
deacon Blunt. Mr. Ernest Bedford addressed 
the society upon the scope and quality of 
Browning’s work, and a short discussion 
followed. Papers are promised upon “The 
Epistle of Karshish ” and “ Babbi Ben Ezra.” 

The Oxford Browning Society will hold two 
meetings this term: on November 11, the Bev. 
C. Plummer will read a paper on “ The His¬ 
torical Aspect of some of tne Poems ” ; and 
on December 2 “ Colombe’s Birthday ” will be 
read. 

The Quiver Christmas number this year will be 
called “ Sure and Swift.” It will include a long 
story by Mary Linskill; a paper by the Bishop 
of Liverpool, stories by the Bev. P. B. Power, 
Edwin Goadby, F. M. F. Skene; a new tune 
to the oarol “ While Shepherds watched,” by 
the organist to the University of Cambridge. 
The illustrations are by Mary Gow, C. Gregory, 
Gordon Browne, M. Ellen Edwards, F. W. 
Burton, G. Grenville Manton, W. S. Stacey, 
and W. J. Hennessy. 

The Prince of Wales has consented to become 
patron of the Bethnal Green Free Library, in 
place of the late Lord Shaftesbury. 


An authorised German translation, by E. 
Wohler, of Prof. J ebb’s Life of Bentley, in the 
“ English Men of Letters Series,” has been 
published by Herr Gaertner, of Berlin. 

Sio. Tilvagni’s Rome: its Princes, Priests, 
and People, an English translation of which was 
recently issued, has just been placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius. 

The last addition to the preity series of 
“ Canterbury Poets” (Walter Scott) is Cowper, 
edited by Eva Hope. The introductory notice 
is gracefully written, and gives a fair present¬ 
ment of the man and the poet; but we must 
protest against the misprint by whioh the name 
of the St. Alban’s doctor is given twice (p. 15) 
as “ Colton.” 

The senate of the University College, Liver¬ 
pool, now incorporated into the Victoria Uni¬ 
versity, is preparing a “ business curriculum ” 
such as snail be suitable for clerks and ap¬ 
prentices. The curriculum is to extend over a 
space of two academical years, and is divided 
into two portions, one more especially devoted 
to languages, and the other to seienoe. The 
business men of Liverpool are, it is satisfactory 
to know, heartily co-operating with the senate; 
and it is anticipated that a number of firms will 
meet the wishes of the senate by consenting to 
relax one year of the apprenticeship of young 
men who shall be holders of a certificate to the 
effect that they have satisfactorily passed the 
examination to be held at the end of this curri¬ 
culum. It is obvious that if the local English 
colleges are ever to attain to the importance of 
the Scottish universities, they must find some 
means of persuading the business men and 
shopkeepers of England that a good education 
is a good thing in itself, and does not in¬ 
capacitate from business. There is also no 
doubt that if the University authorities wish to 
attract to them the young men of the great 
business centres, they must make every en¬ 
deavour to secure the co-operation and learn 
the views of business men as to the kind of 
education necessary to fit men for business. It 
is a great thing to know that at both colleges 
of the Victoria University modern languages 
are well taught, and that oral examinations 
are held in them, so that a diploma from that 
university, or from either of the colleges, 
Betting forth that a young man had passed 
satisfactorily in these, would have a valuable 
import. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

It may be as well to contradict a rumour, 
which has got into print, to the effect that Mr. 
F. Wedmore, who is now on a visit to America, 
has been seriously ill. As a matter of fact, he 
is quite well and has been enjoying his tour 
much. He is to lecture at Baltimore at the end 
of the present week, and sails for home on 
November 19 in the Baltic, 

The representatives of Ealph Waldo Emerson 
announce that a number of ms letters to Carlyle 
appear to have been stolen. They oaution all 
persons against buying, selling, or publishing 
any papers purporting to be the originals of 
letters from Emerson to Carlyle, and they ask 
that anyone who may hear of the existence of 
any such letters will do them the favour to 
inform them where the letters may be found. 
Address Mr. Edward W. Emerson, Concord, 
Mass. These MSS. were all given by Carlyle 
to a member of Emerson’s family, and the right 
of publication, of course, belongs by law to the 
writer’s representatives. 

Messrs. Harter have concluded an arrange¬ 
ment with Mr. W. D. Howells by whioh all 
the new writings of that author—his novels, 
short stories, descriptive sketches, and dramatic 
pieces—will be exclusively at their disposal 
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from the beginning of next year. Mr. Howells 
is also to contribute monthly to Harj>er's Maga¬ 
zine, beginning with the January number, an 
editorial department having a relation to litera¬ 
ture corresponding to that which the “ Editor’s 
Easy Chair” has to society. The new depart¬ 
ment will probably be styled the ‘ ‘ Editor’s 
Study.” It will be purely literary in its char¬ 
acter—not a review of books, but a discussion 
of literary topics suggested by the salient 
features of current literature in America and 
Europe. 

Tins papers which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has been contributing to tho Atlantic Monthly, 
under the heading of “ A New Portfolio,” will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, in book form, with 
the new titlo “ A Mortal Antipathy.” 

The new volume of Lippincott’s Magazine will 
begin with the new year, instead of in Novem¬ 
ber. Among the special features will be the 
publication, simultaneously with their appear¬ 
ance in England, of stories, essays, and sketches 
by well-known English contributors to the 
magazines. 

A paragraph has been going the round of 
the American papers to the effect that Tenny¬ 
son’s forthcoming volume will contain “an 
echo of Poverty, Poverty, Poverty [sic] in another 
dialect.” 

In a review of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, She’s 
all the World to Me, the Nation, which is not 
usually given to hyperbole, says of the author : 
“ He has written a poem in strength and beauty 
of idea, in artistic unity and completeness, in the 
harmony between the expression and the scenes, 
incidents, and thoughts presented.” 

As the book has not yet been published in this 
country, Mr. Hall Caine still has a chance of 
giving it another title. 

A volume, just published by Mr. Crowell, 
of New York, entitled Poor Boys who became 
Famous, by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, passed into 
a second edition immediately it was issued. 
The author says that Mr. George W. Childs 
possesses an autograph letter of Poe, in which 
he offers to his publishers thirty-three short 
stories, enough to fill two large volumes, “ on 
the terms which you allowed me before: that 
is, you receive all profits and allow me twenty 
copies for distribution to friends. ” Tho favour - 
able reception of this book has induced Mrs. 
Bolton to write a companion volume on Famous 
Women, 


TRANSLATION. 

TO THE READER. 

(From the French of Sully PriMomme.) 

When once my song's gone forth, this heart 
No longer knows it for its own; 

Within me stays the better part, 

My truest verse will ne’er be known. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Scottish Review for November certainly 
deserves its name, for of the eight articles that 
appoar in it six deal with .Scotland. It was, 
perhaps, inevitable that, with the General 
Election in sight, the subject of Disestablish¬ 
ment should be discussed: and the two sides of 
it are dealt with by Principal Tulloch, of St. 
Andrews, as champion, and the Rev. Dr. Hut¬ 
ton, of Paisley, as assailant of the Church of 
Scotland. To these, we, ourselves, prefer such 
apors as “ Scottish Catholics under Mary and 
ames,” and “ The Scottish Parliament.” The 
latter is a very interesting account of a vener¬ 
able Northern institution which there would 
appear to be some idea of reviving under the 
designation of a “ National Council.” Perhaps 
the most notable papers are an informative one 
on “ The York Mystery Plays,” and another on 
“Scotland’s New Departure in Philosophy.” 
The latter is a temperate summing up of recent 
Scotch philosophic work, which is largely of 
the character of a revival of idealism. This 
magazine has now found a place—and a very 
good place—for itself in Scotch periodical 
literature. 

Mr. Theodore Bent’s paper in the Antiquary 
for November on the travels of certain 
Japanese ambassadors in Europe under the 
guardianship of the Jesuits is most interest¬ 
ing. We wish he had made it more clear 
where the diaries now exist from which he 
has made his extracts. Mr. Horace Round’s 
essay on “Municipal Offices" is but a first 
instalment. It is not fair to criticise until his 
labours are more complete. From the little he 
has given us we are hopeful that he will 
materially increase our information on a sub¬ 
ject which is as yet very obscure. “ Witch¬ 
craft in the Sixteenth Century ” has no author’s 
name. It does not add to our knowledge of a 
painful subject. In a paper entitled " Scotter 
and its Manor,” Mr. Edward Peacock draws 
attention to the silly fashion which was preva¬ 
lent at the time of the great enclosures of 
altering the names of places, so as to make 
them sound more pleasantly to polite ears. We 
fear this kind of mutilation is still going on in 
rural places. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bbialmont. La Fortification du temps present. Paris: 
Le Souclier. 60 fr. 

Friedrich, W. Goethe’s Leben In Bildern. Nach der 
Blographie v. G. H. Lewes In Tusohzelchnungen. 
Miinohen: Ackennann. 30 M. 

Fbimmel, Th. Die Apokalypse In den Bilderhand- 
schrlften d. Mittelalters. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 
1 M. 60 Pf. 

.Gbnbvay, A. Le style Louis XIV: Charles Le Brun, 
dlcorateur, ses ceuvres etc. Paris: Rouam. 26 fr. 
Lborand, E. Bibliographic hellUnique; ou, descrip¬ 
tion raisonnCe des ouvrages public* en Grice par 
des Grecs au 15° et 16 * slides. Paris: Leroux. 
60 fr. 

Rochefort, H. La grande Bohime. Paris: Victor- 
Havard. 3 fr. 60 o. 

Staehklin, A. Sommer u. Winter in Sudamerika. 
' Basel: Bchwabe. 3 M. 20 Pf. 


As silvery butterflies crowd near 
The flowers they’re eager to caress, 

So round the thoughts I hold most dear 
Sweet verses, trembling, beat and press: 

I strive to seize them, lo! they spring 
And rise and whirl In sudden flight, 

Nought leaving but the powder light 

Brushed from their frail and startled wing. 

My touch would spoil their tender hue; 

And I must take their life away, 

If here, stretched out, I’d have them stay, 

With heart transfixed, set two by two. 

Thus ever filled our souls remain 
With songs that all unsung shall die. 

Light moths unseen—only the stain 
Our fingers keep as they flit by. 

I. O. L. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Baethoen, F. Evangelienfragmente. Der griech. 
Text d. Oureton’schen Byrers wiederhergestellt. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 10 M. 

Bender, W. Das Wesen der Religion u. die Grand- 
satze der Klrchenbildung. Bonn: Cohen. 6 M. 
Roehx, J. B. Der erste Brief an die Thessalonieher, 
ubersetzt u. erliiutert. Passau: Bucher. 3 M. 
Spitta, F. Der zweite Brief d. Petrus u. der Brief d. 
Judas. Eine geschlchtl. Untersuohg. Halle: 
Waisenhaus. 0 M. 


HISTORY. 

Debidoub, A. L’Imp(iratrie«:Theodora. Paris: Dentu. 
2 fr. 

Memoibkn der KOnigin v. England (1889-93). Hrsg. V. 

R. Dubner. Leipzig: Veit. 3 M. 

Puschke, M. Das Rechtsverfahren Rudolfs v. Habs- 
bu-g gegen Ottokar v. Bijhmen. Bonn: Cohen. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 

Porro, P. Note sulla storla d’ltalia. Vol. VI. Parte 4. 
Milan: Dumolard. 6 L. 

Schmidt, Ch. Precis de l’hJstoire de realise d’Occident 
pendant le moyen Age. Paris: Fisohbaoher. 11 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bbbzina, A. Die Meteoritonsammlung d. k. k. 
mioeralogisohnn Hotkabinetes in Wien am 1. Mai 
1835. Wien: Holder. 9 M. 

Drasche, R. v. Beitrage zur foineren Anatomie der 
Polyohoeten. 1. Hft. Wien: Garold’s Sohn. 3 M. 
Hausse, G. Entwicklungsgesohlchte d. menschlichen 
Gelstes. Anthropologle. Minden: Bruns. 7 M. 
Schenck, H. Die Biologie der Wassergewachse. 
Bonn: Cohen. 6M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Baubles, J. J. Beitrage zu e. Gesohiohte der lateln- 
ischen Grammatik im Mktelalter. Halle : Waisen¬ 
haus. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Christ, W. Platonische Studien. MUnchen: Franz. 
1 M. 80 Pf. 

FlCX, A. Die homerisehe Ilias, nacb ihrer Eotstehung 
betraohtet u. in der nrsprOngliehen Spraohform 
wiederhergestellt. l.Hiilfte. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeok. 10 M. 

Khhl, J. Beitrage zur griechischen Etymologic. I. 

Aid bei Homer. Leipzig: Freytag, 3 M. 

Mcelleb, F. Grundriss der Spraehwissenschaft. 
3 Bd. Die Sprachen der lockenhaarigen Rassen. 
2. Abth. 2. Halite, Die Sprachen der mitteland- 
isehen Rasse. Wien: Holder. 5 M. 40 Pf. 
Prbllwttz. W. Do Dialecto Thessalica. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck. 1 M. 40 Pf. 

Reisch, Ae. De musicis Graecorum certaminibus 
capita IV. Wien: Gcroid’s Sohn. 4 M. 

Sammliino der griechischen Dialekt-Insohriften. 
Hrsg. v. H. Ooflitz. 2. Bd. 1. Hft. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck. 8 M. 60 Pf. 

Slambczka, F. Untersnchungen iib. die Rede d. 
Demosthenes v. der Gesandtsohaft. Wien: Holder. 
1 M. 60 Pf. 

Smyth, H. W. Der Diphthong ci im Greiohlsohen m. 
Berttcksichtg. seiner Entspreohungen in verwandten 
Sprachen. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
Zielinski, Th. Die Marchenkomodie in Athen. St 
Petersburg: Kranz. 2. M. 60 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

COLERIDGE’S MS. NOTES ON MALTHUS. 

London: Oct. 81,1881. 

The British Museum is understood to possess 
a large number of books from the library 
of Coleridge, annotated by his own hand. 
They passed into its keeping on the death of 
his executor, Dr. Joseph Green, some five or 
six years ago, and there is no doubt about their 
history. It seems, however, very desirable 
that some account of the MS. notes should be 
given to the public by the Museum, for tho 
notes of Coleridge on such different authors as 
Shakspere and Schelling, Herder and Malthus, 
would be of very unlike originality and value. 

The question of handwriting adds a fresh 
difficulty. Among the books is the quarto 
copy of the Essay of Malthus on Population 
(1803). Its broad margins are covered with a 
ru nn ing commentary and criticism, part in 
pencil, part in ink, amonnting, when read 
together, to a review of the entire book. Now 
it is a striking fact that these notes on the essay 
occur, with hardly the change of a letter, in a 
review by Southey of the same work, in Aikin’s 
Annual Review for the year 1803. To which 
poet did the real authorship of the notes be¬ 
long P The question has been answered by Mr. 
Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, who 
has kindly taken the trouble to look closely at 
the handwriting. He finds that on at least 
two pages the handwriting of tho notes is that 
of Southey, not of Coleridge; and he supposes 
that Coleridge found the arguments, and freely 
gave them over to Southey. In support of this 
opinion Mr. Garnett relies on expressions in the 
MS. where Coleridge seems to address a would- 
be teviewer: “Quote this paragraph as the 
first sentence of your review." On the other 
hand, Southey, in his Letters, claims the article 
as his own, and makes no acknowledgment of 
debt to Coleridge or to anyone else. Perhaps 
some admirer of Southey will explain this 
silence. Coleridge, no doubt, would have 
jotted down his thoughts as readily on a friend’s 
book as on his own; but, if this particular 
volume was borrowed at all, it was apparently 
not borrowed from Southey. Coleridge writes 
on its .fly-leaf: “ E dono D. Stuart armigeri, 
S. T. Coleridge.” J. Bonar, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON. 

London: Nov. 9, 1885. 

Permit me, aa one of the professors of Uni¬ 
versity College, to assure you that you are 
misinformed when you state that that body 
have, by a unanimous vote, expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the scheme of the special 
committee of the convocation of the University 
of London. A meeting of professors was held 
to consider this subject a fortnight ago, and 
certain resolutions were carried; but the meet¬ 
ing, having been called by inadvertence at an 
hour already fixed for an important committee, 
I was unable to be present, and I believe that 
many of my colleagues were likewise absent. 

The view which I hold with regard to a future 
University of London is that it should be a 
professorial university governed by its pro¬ 
fessors, as are the German and Scotch 
universities; and in this view, I believe, many 
of my colleagues agree. We are, therefore, 
not “satisfied” with the scheme of the com¬ 
mittee of convocation; and I, for one, think it 
important that we should take steps to put 
forward our views in as authoritative a manner 
as possible. 

At the same time this appears to me to be a 
position entirely compatible with warm appro¬ 
bation of the proposals made by the committee 
of convocation for the reformation of the 
University of London as at present constituted. 
Those proposals do not embody my ideal; but 
they may possibly lead towards it, and, at any 
rate, offer an immense improvement on the 
present condition of things. They are also, in 
my judgment, greatly to be preferred to what 
I will venture to call the extraordinary scheme 
sketched in your article of October 31. 

It seems to me that for any body of men to 
endeavour to thwart a practical proposal of 
reform, of the beneficence of which they are 
convinced, because it does not carry out their 
furthest aspirations, which are necessarily only 
to be realised in a somewhat remote future, 
is an altogether unreasonable and unworthy 
course; and I cannot for a moment admit that 
the professors of University College are likely 
to enter upon such a course. It is one thing 
not to be “satisfied” with a slice only of the 
loaf, and another thing to refuse to eat that 
slice oneself, and also to prevent any one else 
from eating it. 

Among the conflicting interests, opinions and 
prejudices which centre round the question of 
the University of London, it appears to me 
that the scheme drawn up Lord Justice Pry 
has the best chance of gaining a majority in 
convocation, and of effecting some useful 
change in the present organisation of Burling¬ 
ton Gardens ; and, accordingly, I would do Si 
in my power to carry it through. 

The only item in the scheme to which I feel 
a distinct objection (and I understand that this 
objection is shared by others who are prepared 
to take steps for its removal) is the admission 
of the Class C of constituent colleges—viz., 
those “ whioh are intended to aid the evening 
studies of persons engaged in business.” Such 
institutions are, in my opinion, of great value 
to the community, but should not be allowed 
to introduce a discordant element into the 
faculties of the university, the business of which 
lies in a different direction. The effective 
working of a composite body, such as the 

g overning body of any university must be, 
spends upon the identity of interests of the 
individuals composing that body. The failure 
of convocations and congregations, both at 
Oxford and Cambridge and in London, to 
render anything like assistance to the govern¬ 
ment of the university is due to the fact that 
only a small proportion of their members can 
possibly feel any healthy interest in the real 
business of the university. 


The alternative scheme for the reform of the 
University of London—which is sketched in 
your issue of this week—has two radical defects, 
according to my judgment—a judgment which 
may, I am aware, find opposition among some 
whose opinions are, I fully admit, entitled to 
consideration and respect. 

The first defect is the proposal to imitate the 
organisation of the University of Oxford. To 
me, knowing very intimately the working of 
that organisation, this is simply astounding. 
Oxford exists in spite of a governing machinery, 
which those who know her best—from Goldwin 
Smith onwards—regard as both pernicious and 
ridiculous. To imitate this machinery in 
London would be as reasonable as to base 
political reform on an imitation of the Turkish 
empire. The second defect is the proposal to 
give increased powers to convocation. There 
is current a complete misconception as to the 
origin of the powers of convocation, or the body 
of graduates in our old universities, and as to 
the value of its interference in university 
management. Originally the graduates who 
took part in the government of the uni¬ 
versity at Oxford and at Cambridge were simply 
and solely the resident teaching masters of 
arts, or those who were licensed to teach. 
The practical extension of certain powers of 
voting upon statutes to all masters of arts of 
Oxford and Cambridge who keep their names 
registered and pay certain fees—is a disastrous 
innovation which has come in with the increased 
facilities for travelling afforded by railways. 
This voting by masters of arts who are no’ 
concerned in the teaching and studies—that is 
the actual business of the university—is an 
unmitigated evil. In no other universities in 
the world do the graduates exercise these powers, 
even where they possess a feeble right of protest, 
as in the University of Edinburgh: only the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge among 
older universities are cursed with this “ old 
man of the sea.” Why the newly founded 
University of London should have been sub¬ 
jected to a convocation, it is difficult to imagine 
—unless it is that those who drew up its con¬ 
stitution believed that two blacks make a white, 
and created it as a balance to the equally ill- 
devised senate. 

I cannot believe that the individual members 
of convocation of the University of London 
are such strangely constituted persons as to care 
about continually meddling in the manage¬ 
ment of an institution which happened to 
give them in past days a certificate of 
proficiency in science, art, medicine or law. 
It really cannot matter to them what the 
university does in the future, and, if it did, it 
would matter to them in so many divergent 
ways that they could not carry out details of 
administration without an immense amount of 
friction and waste of energy. The persons to 
whom it does really matter most seriously are 
the teachers in various London colleges; and the 
recognition by Lord Justice Pry’s committee of 
this fact is a proof that there is a distinguished 
body of men in the university who are by no 
means anxious to increase their responsibility 
as members of convocation. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that a majority of convocation will 
take the same view. 

I trust that members of convocation will not 
be bribed into voting against Lord Justice Fry’s 
scheme either by the worthless promise of in¬ 
creased power, or by the crude suggestion 
made by its opponents of “university lecture¬ 
ships of limited tenure.” 

E. Ray Lankester. 


JOHN HARVARD’S AUTOGRAPH. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge: Oot. 28,1885. 
Mr. E. Dicey, in the Academy of October 24, 
denies with great confidence that the entrance of 
John Harvard’s name in the Emmanuel College 


book is an autograph. I believe, however, thai 
this is by no means as certain as he thinks it to 
be. I must premise that Mr. Dicey has fallen 
into an inaccuracy as to the spelling of the 
name. It appears plainly in our book a 1 
Harvard, not Harverd. Again, his account of 
the book does not at all adequately describe it. 
It contains besides these recepta ab ingredientibus, 
lists of entrances from the first opening of the 
college, disciplinary orders from 1586 signed 
by the master and fellows, lists of college plate 
and of books in the library, exiits and rediits. 
In fact, it is a record of the internal proceedings 
of the college from its earliest year of activity 
for a considerable period. It will be evident 
that in such a book autograph signatures would 
be more probable than in a mere account book. 
But an examination of the name itself as 
written would, I think, make it appear very- 
probable to anyone that it is John Harvard’s 
autograph. For— 

1. It corresponds in almost every letter to 
the signature in the University degree book. 
The final d in Harvard is especially marked in 
both, being finished off with a bold loop some¬ 
thing in the nature of a small Greek delta. 
Other letters are nearly as remarkable for their 
resemblance in both cases. 

2. Though in many cases whole blocks of 
names are evidently entered by the same hand, 
yet in several pages there is a great variety of 
handwriting, which seems to point to indi¬ 
vidual signatures. 

3. In the pago in which John Harvard’s 
name appears there does not seem to me to be 
any other name in the same handwriting. 

4. After John Harvard’s name is the abbre¬ 
viation Midlsex ; out of five other entries in the 
same and opposite pages it is once written 
Middlesex, four times Midlesex, never Midlsex. 
This, again, looks like an individual peculiarity. 

It is true that these remarks do not make 
the fact asserted by Dr. Rendle certain ; and it 
is true, also, that the name in our book is 
somewhat less boldly and firmly written than 
that in the University book, but I think I have 
said enough to show that Dr. Rendle’s assertion 
cannot be rightly described as not having a 
“ shadow of foundation.” 

E. S. Shuckburgh. 


“ MILTON AND VONDEL.” 

Middle Temple: Nov. 3,1835. 

As a student and appreoiator of Vondel, I 
may perhaps be permitted to make one or two 
remarks on the controversy between Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Edmundson. In the letter which ap¬ 
peared in last week’s Academy, the latter has 
confined himself to a criticism of Mr. Gosse’s 
translation and a justification of his own ; but it 
seems to me, and I fancy most authorities will 
agree with me, that for various reasons Mr. 
Gosse’s version is to be preferred. One of the 
ohief of these is that a translator of Vondel 
ought as far as possible to preserve the outward 
form of the original. Vondel was a thoroughly 
—shall I say—artificial writer, and frequently 
himself tells us that in writing his tragedies he 
kept the dramatic laws of Aristotlo constantly 
before him. Now, one result of this has been 
to make the outward form of his tragedies one 
of their chief merits, and the adoption of suoh a 
metre as Mr. Edmundson employs cannot but 
destroy a great deal of the force of the original. 
No doubt Mr. Gosse’s version is open to criti¬ 
cism. I cannot but think, for example, he is in 
error in his translation of “karos.” “Chariot ” 
is a much more poetical word than “ coach.” 
In addition to the two passages known to Mir. 
Edmundson, the phrase occurs again in Maria 
Stuart, v. 447 : “ Gevolleght in’t verschiet van 
paerden en karossen,” the only difference being 
that we have here the plural case. 
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With reference to the proof of the connection 
between Vondel and Milton, it appears to me 
that very little reliance can be placed on mere 
parallelisms of expression. These can only 
form a part of the proof, and a very small part, 
and unaccompanied by other facts would not 
have much weight. Looking, however, at the 
matter from every point of view it seems more 
than probable that Milton was acquainted with 
Vondel’s works, and that very soon after 
they were respectively published. In his essay 
Mr. Gosse admits, indeed, that “ the Dutch 
language was not so little studied ” in Vondel’s 
time as it is now ; but he almost passes over 
those other strong historical facts bearing on 
the question, whioh cannot fail to impress an 
unprejudiced mind. Notice, for example, 
ought to be taken of the fact that in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Holland 
was at the height of its prosperity, its merchant¬ 
men were, so to speak, the world’s common 
carriers, as a maritime power it was among the 
first in Europe, its fleet gained more than one 
victory over the English, and on one occasion 
threatened to destroy even London itself. 

At this period, too, there were in Holland 
many English refugees—Nonconformists and 
others ; but of these some were constantly 
returning to their own country, carrying with 
them, no doubt, much information about the 
Netherlanders. Mr. Gosse must surely have 
made a slip of the pen when he applied the 
term “ obscure poetry ” to the works of the 
writer of the Palamedes, who acquired such a 
fame during life as to be styled on the medal 
which was struck in commemoration of his 
funeral, “ the oldest and greatest poet." With¬ 
out doubt his fame was not confined to the 
Netherlands, and those Englishmen who were 
passing at that time from one country to the 
other must have been acquainted with his story. 
Besides, it must always be borne in mind that 
Milton's original intention was to treat the 
subject of his Paradise Lost in dramatic 
form, and therefore if he took the idea from 
the Lucifer it is all the more to his credit, 
as a poet, that he perceived the mistake which 
Vondel made in making the Lucifer a drama 
instead of an epic poem. 

J. E. MacIlraith. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Nov. 9, 8 _p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Muscles of the Human Body,” II., by Prof. J. 
Marmall. 

Tub ,daY, Nov. 10,8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: 
Opening remarks by the President, Mr. Francis 
Galtnn; ” Experiments on Testing the Characters 
of School Children,” by Mrs. Bryant; " A Com¬ 
parative Estimate of Jewish Ability,” by Mr. 
Joseph Jacob-. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Theory of the 
Indicator and the Errors in Indicator Diagrams,” 
by Prof. Osborne Reynolds; “ Experiments on the 
Steam Engine Indicator,” by Mr. A. W. Bright- 
more. 

WnotraaDAY, Nov. 11, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Muscles of the Human Body,” III., by Prof. J. 
Marshall. 


8. p.m. Microscopical: “ Some New and Rare 
Deemfds,” by Mr. W. B. Turner; “ The Amplifying 
Power of a Lens or Objective.” by Dr. E. Giltay ; 
“Limits of Resolution in the Microscope,” by Mr. 
F. Crisp; "Microbiological Technique,” by Dr.E. 
■ bookehank. 

TKU&sday, Nov. 19, 8 p.m. Mathematical: Annual 
Meeting; “Waves propagated along the Plane 
Surface of an Elastic Solid,” by Lord Rayleigh; 
" The Application of Clifford’s Graphs to ordinary 
Binary Qusntics,” by Mr. A. B. Kempe; “ Cni- 
oursal Curves,” by Mr. R. A. Roberts; "Clif¬ 
ford's Theory of Graphs,” and “The Linear Oo- 
varlants of the Quintic and a Calculus connected 
with the Theory of Rows,” by Mr. A. Buch- 
heim: “Some Coneequenoes of tbe Transforma¬ 
tion Formula y sin (4 + A + B + C ...),” by Mr. 
J. Griffiths. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “ The Telegraphs 
of the Nile Expedition,” by Gen. Webber. 

Fbiday, Nov. IS. 8 p m. Royal Academy: “ The Face,” 
by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8. p m. New Shakspere: “The Play of Richard 
III.," by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Satukday, Nov. 14, 8 p.m Physical: “Testing 
Thermometers at the Melting Point of Mercury,” 
by Mr. G. *1. Whipple; “ The Electromotive Force 
of oertain Tin Cells,” by Mr. E. F. Herroun. 


SCIENCE. 

Louis Agassiz: his Life and Correspondence. 

Edited by Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. In 2 

vols. (Macmillan.) 

Among the chief scientific names of the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century 
the name of Agassiz will always stand forth 
in full prominence with a certain brilliant 
and melancholy glory all its own. To few 
men does science owe more; from few men 
did its main achievement in the present age 
receive more steadfast, sturdy, and unreasoning 
opposition. A creature of impulse, urged 
forward from the beginning by an enthusiasm 
of knowledge no less contagious among those 
with whom his lot was cast than the enthu¬ 
siasm of religion or the enthusiasm of humanity 
in great preachers and great philanthropists, 
Agassiz, with all his width and depth and 
electric personality, was, nevertheless, cramped 
and hidebound from his boyhood upward by 
the restraining limitations of his Swiss sec¬ 
tarian theological prejudices. Two wonderful 
life-works he accomplished successfully. In 
the first place, his researches among fishes, 
living and extinct, resulted in the earliest 
classification with any pretence to the claim 
of naturalness in that most difficult depart¬ 
ment of vertebrate zoology. In the second 
place, to him more than to any other single 
man do we owe the discovery and triumphant 
demonstration of the existence and extent of 
the glacial epoch. Yet, through some strange 
fatality, the very thinker who by his theory 
of synthetic or prophetic types securely laid 
one of the main corner-stones on which 
Darwin was afterwards destined to rear his 
magnificent superstructure of the Origin of 
Species, himself refused to the very last, with 
true Celtic obstinacy and doggedness, to accept 
the natural and obvious conclusion from the 
facts he had in person so clearly proved and 
so admirably marshalled. In this matter a 
dense veil seemed to cloud and obscure his 
ardent intellect. But the aberrations of so 
great a mind may fairly be excused on the 
excellent ground of previous general good 
conduct. He loved nature much, and to him, 
therefore, much may be forgiven. 

Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz was born on 
May 28, 1807, at the parsonage of Motier, on 
the Lake of Morat, in Canton Yaud. His life 
divides itself into two nearly equal halves— 
the one European, the other American. 
Brought up among the pretty sub-Alpine 
hills, the boy displayed his love of beasts and 
birds, but especially of fishes, from his earliest 
childhood; a love which afterwards slowly 
widened out by imperceptible degrees into 
scientific interest and anatomical knowledge. 
Educated at Lausanne, Zurich, and Heidelberg, 
he was practically bilingual from the first, 
and therefore the more readily able to trans¬ 
plant himself successfully, on the verge of forty, 
to a new country and a new tongue. Mrs. 
Agassiz, a thoroughly competent person in 
every respect, has translated her husband’s 
polyglott correspondence with great felicity, 
and has told the story of his life with a 
simple directness admirably in keeping with 
the habits and character of her simple-minded 
hero. The smoothness of Agassiz’s younger 
days reads almost like a fairy tale to those of 
us whose lot has been cast in these latterday 
times of crowded competition. At twenty- 


one he was already engaged in arranging 
Spix’s Brazilian fishes, the tractate describing 
them being written in Latin and dedicated to 
Cuvier. At twenty-three, when he visited 
Yienna, he found himself received as a well- 
known associate in all the scientific society of 
a great capital. Soon after, we see him 
mixing freely at Paris in the company of 
Cuvier, Humboldt, and Ferussac. At twenty- 
five his appointment to the chair of natural 
history at Neuchatel put him beyond the 
period of struggle and adventure, and enabled 
him to devote his whole time and his un¬ 
rivalled energy to the cause of science, freed 
from the petty sordid care de lodiee paranda. 
So sudden a rise would now be simply im¬ 
possible, even for the brilliant and precocious 
intellect of an Agassiz in person. 

Teaching was, with Agassiz, not only a 
gift; it was a passion, an enthusiasm, an 
attractive influence. At Neuchatel, his success 
was extraordinary. 

“He was intellectually as well as socially a 
democrat,” says his wife, “in the best sense. 
He delighted to scatter broadcast the highest 
results of thought and research, and to adapt 
them even to the youngest and most uninformed 
minds. In his later American travels he would 
talk of glacial phenomena to the driver of a 
country stage-coach among the mountains, or 
to some workman, splitting rock at the road¬ 
side, with as much earnestness as if he had been 
discussing problems with a brother geologist; 
he would take the common fisherman into his 
scientific confidence, telling him the intimate 
secrets of fish-structure or fish-embryology, 
till the man in his turn grew enthusiastic, and 
began to pour out information from the stores 
of his own rough and untaught habits of ob¬ 
servation. Agassiz’s general faith in the sus¬ 
ceptibility of the popular intelligence, however 
untrained, to the highest truths of nature, was 
contagious, and he created or developed that in 
which he believed. 

"When Agassiz was twenty-seven he pub¬ 
lished the first number of the Poissons Fos- 
siles. That great work, the earlier of his two 
chief title-deeds to fame, contained among its 
most novel results the remodelling of the 
classification, and especially the recognition 
of the Ganoids as a distinct order, so pregnant 
of after consequences in zoological develop¬ 
ment, as well as the discovery of the com¬ 
binations of bird-like and quasi-reptilian 
characters in the early geological fishes, and 
of the analogy existing between embryological 
phases and the introduction of the various 
successive types upon the face of the earth. 
In pointing out these admirable theories 
Agassiz was all unwillingly and unwittingly 
leading up to the later evolutionism, whose 
most stubborn enemy he was destined to show 
himself. 

“ Except for the frequent allusion to a 
creative thought or plan,” says Mrs. Agassiz, 
“ his introduction to the Fishes of the Old Bed 
might seem to be written by an advocate of the 
development theory rather than by its most 
determined opponent, so much does it deal with 
laws of the organic world now used in support 
of evolution.” 

But to Agassiz the coincidence between geo¬ 
logical succession, embryonic development, 
zoological gradation, and the geographical 
distribution of animals and plants in the past 
and the present, rested not upon any material 
connexion, but upon a supposed intellectual 
coherence in the mind of the Creator. He 
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fancied he could fathom the thoughts of God. 
Fully accepting all the premisses of evolution¬ 
ism, he denied the obvious and almost irre¬ 
sistible conclusion. From first to last, the 
scheme of the universe unrolled itself definitely 
before his eyes, not as the product of self- 
contained evolution, but as the result of a 
designing anthropomorphic intelligence. 

Nevertheless, where teleological precon¬ 
ceptions did not outbalance his scientific 
judgment, Agassiz was capable of the saving 
grace of reconsideration and frank recanta¬ 
tion. His first researches in glacial phen¬ 
omena were brought about, indeed, by an 
incredulous visit to Charpentier at Bex, for 
the sake of exploding the absurd claims made, 
as he believed, in error by that too enthusi¬ 
astic apostle of glacial extension. But he 
who went to mock remained to investigate. 
Facts were too much for him : moraines and 
roohes moutonndes and glacial striae were 
demonstrated visibly all over the valley to the 
naked eye; and, as there was no fundamental 
preconception here to bias his decision, Agas¬ 
siz forthwith opened his eyes and became the 
veritable Paul of the glacial creed. His 
Etudes sur Its Glaciers fairly made the great 
Ice Age. From that day forth the existence 
of an epoch of universal glaciation through¬ 
out the length and breadth of both tem¬ 
perate zones became a prime article of the 
orthodox geological faith. He lived to see 
his own belief universally endorsed by cath¬ 
olic geology. 

In 1846, when Agassiz was thirty-nine, he 
went to America. At first, his visit was 
meant to be a visit only; but circumstances 
turned it into a permanent residence, and the 
welcome he received from critical Boston 
decided him to remain beyond the Atlantic, 
living over a new life in a new land. The 
first Mdme. Agassiz died during her husband’s 
absence; and a second marriage with the lady 
who is now his biographer bound him at once 
by ties of closest relationship to his adopted 
country. Indeed, that fresh union with an 
English-speaking wife must have helped to 
give to Agassiz’s two lives an organic distinct¬ 
ness seldom attained by any single indi¬ 
viduality in this brief world of ours. Never¬ 
theless, the new Agassiz was the old Agassiz 
still. At Cambridge, as at Neuehatel, his 
fiery but genial individuality drew around 
him all the best spirits of the place. In 
a society which numbered among its members 
Longfellow, Lowell, Prescott, Ticknor, Mot¬ 
ley, Holmes, and Asa Gray, Agassiz, by right 
of his personal qualities, still stepped almost 
at once into the first rank. The account of 
his earnest professorial life at Cambridge, his 
foundation of the museum now popularly, 
though not officially, called after his name, 
his pleasant summer days in his retreat at 
Nahant, and the prodigious effect produced 
in New England in part by his lectures, and 
still more by his personality, are all given by 
Mrs. Agassiz with the delightful freshness 
of first-hand narrative. Of the immense 
influence exerted by his character upon every¬ 
one who knew him little doubt can possibly 
exist. “ There is hardly a naturalist to-day in 
all America,” Dr. William James, of Harvard, 
once said enthusiastically to the present 
reviewer, “ who doesn’t owe his adoption 
of science to the mere accident of Agassiz’s 
arriving one day in Boston, setting up there 


his zoological laboratory, and preaching with 
all the magnetic energy of his fiery nature that 
the one thing worth doing for a young man of 
promise was to come to him at once and study 
biology.” That is, perhaps, saying a great 
deal too much. In such an environment as the 
soil of New England naturalists indeed must 
spring spontaneous; but the very fact that 
Dr. James could assert it gives sufficient proof 
of the wonderful power of attraction possessed 
by the eager Vaudois zoologist. His later 
life was largely sacrificed to the cause of 
scientific education in America. When he 
ought to have been making fresh discoveries, 
he was engaged in collecting funds for his 
beloved museum. It was his fate to leave 
the Word of God and serve tables; but, in 
truth, his life’s work was already finished. 
He had fairly reached the end of his tether. 
With the publication of Darwin’s theory, he 
declined from the position of an accepted 
and respected scientific leader to that of a 
recalcitrant and reactionary scientific here- 
siarch. He could not digest the now doc¬ 
trines. “ I detest them,” Sedgwick had 
written to him long before, “ because I 
think them untrue.” A strange perversion 
of the genuine fact: they thought them 
untrue because they detested them. Tn all 
Agassiz’s violent denunciations on this cardinal 
point we nowhere come across one single 
reason, one definite argument, one gleam of 
the dry light of logic. Mere prejudice 
governed his conviction. Unhappily too— 
and see here how error in belief necessarily 
leads up to error in action—Agassiz was 
induced by his theoretic views on specific 
fixity into that pestilent heresy of asserting 
the total distinctness of the negro from the 
white man, thus directly playing into the 
hands of the unspeakable and doomed pro- 
slavery party. Such an error was the more 
unpardonable, because he had been in the 
south, and knew the negro; and the man 
who, knowing the negro, denies his essential 
community with ourselves, proves himself 
thereby a bad systematist, a worse psy¬ 
chologist, and a worst humanitarian. Of 
evolutionism he said cheerily “ I trust to 
outlive this mania also.” That prediction 
was not destined to be realised. It is given 
to no man to outlive humanity. 

He lies buried in the beautiful and romantic 
cemetery at Mount Auburn, near Boston. A 
boulder chosen from the glacier of the Aar 
marks the grave of the prophet of the Great 
Ice Age: pine trees sent from his beloved 
Switzerland are fast growing up to shelter it 
with their shade. Let them protect a noble 
heart from passing censure. What he saw 
wrongly will soon be forgotten: what he saw 
rightly will last for ever. Grant Allen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARCHDUKE RAINER’S COLLECTION OF PAPYRI. 

Vienna: Oet. 18, 1885 . 

The Neue Freie Presse of October 23 contains 
a highly interesting report of recent discoveries 
made by Prof. Karabacek and Drs. Wessely 
and Krall in the course of their exploration of 
the Archduke Rainer’s already famous collec¬ 
tion of papyri. 

The chief results affecting the Greek classics 
are the discovery of a papyrus with about two 
hundred verses from the tpya «a! imipau and the 
4<nrh of Hesiod, which is older than all the 
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known MSS.; of a fragment in uncial char¬ 
acters of the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, 
which agrees in a remarkable manner with the 
readings of the Codex Florentinus; and of a 
fragment of the Odyssey dating from the second 
century a.d. This last piece is particularly 
valuable, as hitherto no papyri of the Odyssey 
have been met with. Among the numerous 
private papers in the Greek language, lately 
examined, there are a good many with dates 
from the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, which throw much 
light on details of the civilisation of that period. 
Historically important are: a document drawn 
up during the short reign of the emperors 
Macrianus and Quietus, A.D. 261; and another, 
which mentions Pupienus, Balbinus, and Gor- 
dianus the younger as co-regents. 

The Coptic papyri have yielded large frag¬ 
ments of the translation in the Saidic dialect 
of a Greek work on Penance and Continence 
by one of the Fathers of the Church, Johannes 
Chrysostomus ; and a set of very curious in¬ 
structions concerning the manner of framing 
the lists of taxes, issued at the beginning of an 
indidio (in the ninth century) by Rashid, the 
Arab receiver-general in Egypt, to his subordi¬ 
nates. This is the only official document in the 
Coptic language that has hitherto been found. 
It proves that in the first centuries after the 
conquest of Egypt Arabic was not the only 
language used for public business. A long 
Arabic letter of the beginning of the ninth 
century, written by a Jew in square Hebrew 
characters, is most valuable for determining 
the ancient pronunciation of Arabic. The 
method of transcription differs in many respects 
from that used in later times by Jewish 
scholars. The use of the Hebrew characters 
in this document must probably be explained 
by a temporary renewal of the order of the 
Khalif Omar, which forbade the use of Arabic 
letters to Jews and Christians. 

Perhaps the most important find made is a 
strip of paper, 42 centimeters by 8'o, contain¬ 
ing Arabic prayers, among them one by a 
companion of the Prophet Abu Dujana. It 
dates from the ninth century. The whole text, 
as well as some marginal ornaments, have been 
■printed from a block of wood. It thus appears 
that the art of block printing was known to 
the Arabs more than five hundred years before 
it came into use among the Western nations. 
Perhaps we may assume that the Arabs received 
it from the Chinese and communicated it, like 
so many other elements of civilisation, to their 
European neighbours. G. Buhler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first volume of Geology, Chemical, Phy¬ 
sical, and Strati graphical, by Prof. Joseph 
Prestwich, will be published immediately by the 
Clarendon Press. This work is a general treatise 
on geology adapted both for elementary and ad¬ 
vanced students. Vol. i. treats of questions in 
chemical and physical geology, and special atten¬ 
tion is paid to such subjects as hydro-geology, 
the geological bearings of the recent deep-sea 
explorations, volcanic action, joints, mineral 
veins, the age of mountain ranges, and meta- 
morphism. Vol. ii., which is far advanced, 
treats of stratigraphy and palaeontology, and 
touches upon various theoretical questions. 
The author advocates the non-uniformitarian 
views of geology. The book is copiously illus¬ 
trated with woodcuts, maps, and plates. 

Mrs. Bryant, of the North London Col¬ 
legiate School, the first lady who has taken the 
degree of D.Sc. at the University of London, 
wifi read a paper at the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute next Tuesday evening. In this communi¬ 
cation, which is likely to prove highly sugges¬ 
tive, she will describe some experiments which 
she has lately undertaken for the purpose of 
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testing the oharacter of children. We under* 
stand that her method is to introduce the 
children to a room which they have never 
entered before, and, after allowing them to 
remain there for a few minutes, to remove them 
and require them to write a description of what 
they have seen. From these written returns 
Mrs. Bryant attempts an analysis of the char¬ 
acter of each child, and by practice has found 
it possible to assign comparative numerical 
values to many of their faculties. It is obvious 
that in anthropology there is wide scope for 
the work of women, and indeed a “Womens’ 
Anthropological Society ” has lately been 
founded at Washington. 

The sixty-ninth Session of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers will be opened on Tuesday, 
November 10, when the first business will be 
the formal presentation, by the president, of the 
premiums and prizes awarded for papers sub¬ 
mitted last session, after which a discussion 
will be taken on “ The Steam Engine Indicator ” 
and on “ Errors in Indicator Diagrams.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A copy of Part II. of Dr. Murray’s new English 
Dictionary is to be laid on the table at the 
Philological Society’s first meeting of this 
session on Friday, November 6. 

Gen. Sra Frederick Goldsmid has been 
appointed secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
in the room of the late Mr. Faux. 

A DISTINGUISHED Sanskrit scholar, Prof. 
Garbe, of Konigsberg, has gone on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Puna ana Benares. Be will stay about 
a year in India, and study, in particular, the 
Indian philosophical system. The Prussian 
Government has sent him and given him a 
liberal allowance. Dr. Hultzsch, of Vienna, 
has received an offer of the post of epigraphist 
in the Madras Presidency. 

The library of the late H. A. J. Munro is to 
be sold at Cambridge on Monday, November 16, 
and the four following days. 

The Clarendon Press will publish, in a few 
days, Mr. Jowett’s translation of The Politic* of 
Aristotle, with introduction, marginal analysis, 
essays, notes and indices. This work has been 
many years in preparation, and was originally 
undertaken for the purpose of illustrating the 
Laws of Plato. Vol. i. contains the introduc¬ 
tion and translation, and vol. ii., part i., the 
notes j part ii., the publication of which is un¬ 
avoidably postponed for a time, will contain 
nine essays on various subjects of interest 
arising out of the study of the Politics. The 
author has in all respects followed the canons 
of inteipretation by which he was guided in 
his English versions of Plato and Thucydides. 
The work is dedicated to the Rev. William 
Rogers, rector of Bishopsgate. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. — (Wednesday, Oct. 28.) 

Tub third annual general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was held at 3 p.m.'in the theatre 
of the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, by 
permission of the managers. The chair was taken 
by Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., who opened the pro¬ 
ceedings by stating that letters and messages 
expressing regret at their inability to attend the 
meeting had been received from His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, His Excellency the 
French Ambassador, the Earls of Aberdeen, Ducie, 
and Whamcliffe, the Earl Percy, the Lord Wyn- 
ford, the Dean of Windsor, Gen. Sir Charles 
Wilson, Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., Mr. William 
Fowler, M.P., Mr. Villiers Stuart, M.P., and Mr. 
Sheldon Amos. Sir. Newton next read over a list 
of newly-elected vice-presidents and officers of the 
fund; the Rev. W. C. Winslow, M. A. (who is also 
hon. treasurer for America), and Mr. Henry 


Willett, of Brighton, being nominated vice-presi¬ 
dents ; and Sir John Fowler, Mr. William Fowler, 
M.P., and Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of 
the MSS., British Museum, being appointed mem¬ 
bers of the committoo. Also, as hon. secretary for 
Australia, Josiah Mullens, Esq., of Sydney, and 
as hon. secretary for the Dominion of Canada, 
H. R. Ives, Esq., of Montreal. These appointments 
were unanimously carried. The Chairman then 
made some remarks upon the work done on account 
of the fund during the past year by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, who was assisted in his labours by 
Mr. F. Llewellyn Griffith, the Egyptological 
student attached to the fund. It was with peculiar 
satisfaction, said the Chairman, that he called 
special attention to the unearthing of the unspeak¬ 
ably precious remains of the Graeco-Egyptian city 
of Naukratis by Mr. Flinders Petrie in connexion 
with the fund. At the meeting of the Oriental 
Congress, held in London eleven years ago, he had 
him-elf remarked at some length on the vast im- 

g ortance of this great Hellenic settlement in the 
lelta of Egypt as likely to turn out one of the 
most interesting links of historical tradition in 
the world. Here the culture of Hellas in all its 
youthful prime first came face to face with 
her elder Egyptian sister in the time of the 
l’sammetici and the other Pharaohs belong¬ 
ing to the Saite dynasty commemorated by 
Herodotus. He was not unaware at the time 
of the great difficulties with which the problem 
of its identification would be met; but in view of 
his own labours and successes at Branchidae and 
elsewhere in Asia Minor, he did not despair of the 
untying of the knot, and he was eagerly on the 
look-out for something of the kind to illustrate his 
own work and even to consolidate the results, 
chronological and archaeological, at which he had 
arrived. The Naukratis diggings had, indeed, far 
surpassed all his expectations ; and he was sure all 
who hod seen the collection of amphorae, oinoclioae, 
and other ceramic gems which had been on ex¬ 
hibition for some months past in the Vase Room of 
the British Museum, would share in the delight 
with which he had so often feasted his eyes upon 
them. There were there ample materials for com- 

S arison of this wonderful store of porcelain from 
faukratig with that of Rhodes and other specimens 
from the Greek isles and mainland ; plenty of 
archaic objects of all sorts in alabaster and the 
finest of potter’s clays, illustrative of Hellenic arts 
and commerce. The Chairman added that he 
ought to mention Mr. Ernest Gardner’s voluntary 
offer to resume Mr. Petrie’s fruitful excavations, 
especially devoting his atfention to palaeograpliical 
research. Other branches of the inquiry centred 
in Tunis or Zoan of the Bible, but on this head he 
would call on Mr. Poole, who was more familiar 
with the subject than he himself professed to be.— 
Mr. R. Stuart Poole (hon. secretary) stated that the 
objects brought by Mr. Petrie from Tanis (Zoan) 
had arrived in this country, and might soon be seen 
on exhibition in the British Museum. These obj ects 
were calculated to richly illustrate the history, re¬ 
ligion, and domestic life of this interesting district. 
Mr. Poole then went on to say that the papyri 
found by Mr. Petrie in the ruins of private houses 
in Tanis had now been skilfully laid down. They 
had been seen by Prof. Revillout, of the Louvre, 
our first authority on the demotic writing, who had 
pronounced the demotic specimens (which con¬ 
stitute the majority) to be of very high interest. 
Prof. Revillout is, however, unwilling to report 
upon these documents before subjecting them to a 
closer examination, after which he will produce an 
important analysis of those documents. An ex¬ 
haustive report (shortly to be published) had in the 
meanwhile been prepared by Mr. Griffith upon a 
unique papyrus containing a list of hieroglyphic 
signs with transliterations into the hieratic script, 
each sign accompanied by its name in the same 
character. This report, Mr. Poole said, had been 
approved and passed by M. Naville, who found it 
to be perfectly correct. Mr. Petrie had also pre¬ 
sented a report, which Mr. Griffith had edited, 
upon a geographical temple-list similar to those 
published by Dr. Brugscn, but with important 
variants. ft contained the name of Khufu, 
of the IVth Dynasty, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, twice repeated, either as founder of 
his territorial arrangement with its priestly 
organisation, or possibly as founder of Zoan. 
Referring to the lecture which M. Naville was 


that evening to deliver upon “ Goshen,” Mr. Poole 
said that the audience would then and there have 
the opportunity of learning all that was known to 
science upon that important topographical question. 
No living Egyptologist was more cautious than 
M. Naville ; not one was more thoroughly scholar¬ 
like ; and the identification of sites in the land of 
Goshen, which would by-and-by be laid before his 
hearers, would be second in interest only to his 
discovery of the far-famed store-city of Pithom. 
Goshen he had found to be the eastern half of the 
Delta; but he (M. Naville) placed it further to 
the southward than did other geographers, and 
consequently nearer to Heliopolis, the On of the 
Egyptians and of the Bible.—The Chairman deeply 
regretted that the Society’s able treasurer, Mr. E. 
Gilbertson, was not present to read his financial 
statement. The sum of £1,431 had been received 
during the past year in the form of subscriptions 
and donations. Of this sum £546 had come from 
across the Atlantic, being collected and forwarded 
by the Society’s American treasurer, the Rev. 
W. C. Winslow, of Boston. This total did 
not, however, include certain special funds, 
as the Student Fund and the Fowler Fund.— 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards (hon. secretary) then 
spoke upon the importance of the Fowler Fund. 
This fund was generously started by Mr. William 
Fowler, M.P., who had offered, in 1883, to give £50 
for the excavation of the mounds of Zoan (Tanis), 
provided that nineteen other donors would give 
the like amount; thus raising a special fund of 
£1,000, the last donation to be given by the 
founder. Mr. Fowler had specified that the money 
should be employed at Zoan, not only because the 
site is one of extraordinary interest, but because it 
is also of such great extent that if the society 
were not merely to nibble at the surface here and 
there they must have a full purse to draw from. 
Miss Edwards pointed out that more than three 
years had now elapsed and the Fowler Fund was 
still uncompleted, £650 having upto the present 
time been paid in. Mr. Flinders Petrie had, how¬ 
ever, just signified his generous intention of adding 
£50 to the paid-up subscriptions ; and Mr. Gurney 
Barclay had promised another £50 as soon as £800 
should be collected. Miss Edwards then dwelt 
upon the desirability of continuing the excavations 
at Zoan (Tanis), and appealed to her hearers to 
co-operate in the effort to obtain further sub¬ 
scribers to this fund. Two or more members of a 
family, or two or more friends, might combine to 
make up a £50 donation, and so help to bridge 
over the gulf which separated the latest donor 
from Mr. Gurney Barclay, and that other chasm 
which separated Mr. Gumey Barclay from Mr. 
William Fowler. [It may here be mentioned that 
Miss Edwards’s appeal wa3 so far successful that, 
at the close of the meeting, Mr. D. Parrish, an 
American gentleman, added his name to the list of 
donors to the Fowler Fund, thus raising the paid- 
up total to £750.] Miss Edwards also sketched the 
probable programme of the coming season. Mr. 
Petrie will resume work at Naukratis. Leav¬ 
ing this work after a while to the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. Ernest Gardner, he (Mr. Petrie) 
will then proceed with Mr. Griffith to either the 
principal cemetery of Zoan or to another equally 
promising site in that direction. M. Naville also, 
it was hoped, would be induced to place a short 
portion of his valuable time at the service of the 
society, and, so be enabled yet further to augment 
our knowledge of the Biblical cities of Egypt. Ab¬ 
sorbed, though wo knew him to be, Miss Edwards 
said, in The Book of the Bead, Mr. Naville must not 
be allowed to forget that he belongs pre-eminently 
to the Book of the Living.—Sir Charles Nicholson 
moved, and Dr. Hermann Weber seconded, and 
the meeting unanimously adopted a resolution 
presenting to the trustees of the British Museum 
an important and valuable collection of antiquities 
discovered by Mr. Petrie and M. Naville.—Mr. 
Bond, C.B., the principal librarian, returned 
thanks for the trustees, and recommended a formal 
application to the Government for a grant in aid 
of the important undertakings in which the society 
is engaged.—Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., moved a 
resolution to the effect “that this meeting pre¬ 
sents to the Fine Art Museum, of Boston, U.S.A., 
with sincere thanks to the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Fund, a 
selection of antiquities discovered by Mr. Petrie 
and M. Naville.’—The motion was seconded by 
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Mian Edwards, who paid an earnest tribute to the 
sympathy and support received from our Trans¬ 
atlantic brethren and from the Transatlantic press. 
American orientalists and archaeologists had 
already taken an important stand among the 
scholars of the world; and no more substantial 
proof could be given of the interest with which 
America regards such researches as those in which 
the society is engaged than the recent formation 
of an American Oriental Society, of an American 
School at Athens, and of an American Commission 
for the explorations at Assos.—The American 
Minister said that it gave him the greatest pleasure, 
on behalf of the trustees of the Fine Art Museum, 
of Boston, to tender their acknowledgments for 
this valuable gift, their congratulations on the 
good work done by the fund, and their best hopes 
for further and future work. These objects would, 
undoubtedly, be so used and applied in Boston, 
called “ the Athens of America,” as to promote that 
interest in Egyptian history, and that practical 
co-operation in the work of Egyptian exploration, 
which he understood to be the main object of the 
society. He believed that the time was fast ap¬ 
proaching when every enterprise for the extension 
of human knowledge, and for the alleviation or 
improvement of the general condition of mankind 
would find its co-ordinate branches on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and that the two countries would 
join hands for that purpose across the sea, which 
now no longer separated, but united them by a 
common highway. His Excellency went on to say 
that any branch of historical research which bore 
upon the confirmation or elucidation of the truths 
of the Christian religion could not be over-esti¬ 
mated, and that any man who contributed to the 
elucidation of those truths conferred a benefit upon 
the human race. He begged to thank the chair¬ 
man for the warmth of his greeting, and in the 
name of his country he most heartily responded. 
The chairman would, however, permit him (Mr. 
I’helps) to correct him upon one point. The 
English aud Americans were not cousins—they 
were brothers. The Atlantic no longer sundered 
them as of old. It united them by steam and by 
electricity. Votes of donations of antiquities to 
the museums of the Louvre, of Berlin, of Carls- 
ruhe, Geneva, Bristol, Bolton, York, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Edinburgh, Charterhouse School, &e. ; 
including special donations to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and the Ashmoleau Museum, 
Oxford, wore then unanimously voted ; and, with 
votes of thanks to the chairman, the hon. secre¬ 
taries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, to the 
president, hon. secretary, and managers of the 
Royal Institution, and to the president and council 
of the Archaeological Institute, the proceedings 
terminated. 

(Thursday, Oct, 29.) 

M. Navillc delivered a lecture on his last season’s 
work for the Egypt Exploration Fund. It was 
matter of regret to him that the material results 
had not been so rich as before The difficulties of 
discovery in the Delta, as compared with Upper 
Egypt, are due to the character of the country, 
which is wholly alluvial soil, and to the continuous 
demolition of monuments from the Roman period 
to the present time, no other stones but those of 
ancient temples being available for the needs of 
the abundant population. If, however, the results 
of this season are almost wholly scientific, we must 
remember that the determination of the obscure 
geography of the Delta is of the highest conse¬ 
quence in BibUcal and Egyptian archaeology. 
M. Naville first excavated at Khatfineh, not very 
far from Tanis, where he discovered remains of a 
temple of the remote age of the Xllth dynasty, 
anterior to the Shepherd rule, and probably to 
Abraham. The burial-place of this large city 
presented very rare vases of the epoch of the 
XHIth dynasty, aud burnt bones found in them 
showed the practice of cremation, though it was 
not certain that the bones were human. This is an 
extraordinary deviation from Egyptian custom as 
to both men aud sacred animals. M. Naville's 
most important result was the identification 
of Saft-el-IIenna, near Zagazig, a site of a 
large ancient town, with the capital of 
Goshen. The monuments found here had been 
mostly destroyed, but enough remained to show 
that a monolithic sanctuary of the date of Nec- 


tanebo II., the last Pharaoh, stood here; and his 
statue, unhappily broken, was also rescued, and 
was exhibited to the audience, with drawings of 
the sculptures of the sanotuary. The name of 
Kesem, here found as that of the capital of the 
nome or province of Arabia, has been long identi¬ 
fied with Goshen or Gesem, but no site had yet 
been surely fixed. We could now safely do this, 
aud so fix also the territory of Arabia—first a 
district and then a nome. It is remarkable that 
this nome was first constituted by Rameses II., 
and we thus understand how the land of Goshen 
became the land of Rameses. The god Sopt, a 
fonn of the sun and a warlike divinity, was here 
reverenced as residing in a sacred sycamore. It 
may now be considered highly probable that the 
land of Goshen, exceeding in extent the Arabian 
nome, reached Pithom on the east and nearly 
Heliopolis or On on the south. 

FINE ART. 

SOME WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr. Wallis has devoted one side of his 
“ French Gallery ” this year to a collection of 
pictures by Prof. L. C. Muller, all of which 
have in previous years been painted for him, 
and are now lent for exhibition by the several 
owners. Representing as it does the work of 
some ten years, the collection does not impress 
by its size ; but Prof. Muller, broad in effect as 
his pictures are, does not belong to the modern 
slapdash school, but paints with exceeding care 
and patience. The result of this high respect 
for his art and his gifts is seen in the splendid 
quality of his pictures, which in strength, in 
colour, and light would completely overwhelm 
most modern work. Here is the famous 
“ Cairene Caf#,” with its intent trio-trac 
players and its statuesque coffee maker; here 
also is “ The Guardian of the Sacred Well,” 
which, as a piece of mere realistic painting of 
light and broken wall, could scarcely be ex¬ 
celled, while it is not less admirable for the 
dignity and simplicity of its design and the 
fine feeling in the figures. Scarcely less to be 
admired are the scenesrimthe desert, alive with 
animals and figures bathed in Eastern light, and 
each figure a lifelike study; and “ An Alme’s 
Admirers,” with its admirably poised dancer and 
enamoured audience. As usual, there are here 
someifiue works by Carl Heffner, but his large 
view of .Windsor seems to us to be scarcely up 
to his usual mark, and there is a mannerism 
both in design and colour in his smaller works 
which begins to tell. The rest of the pictures 
are scarcely so good as we expect from Mr. 
Wallis; but we may except “Pursued” and 
“A Horse Fair in Germany,” by W. Velten, 
“ Left to the Church,” by C. Mayr Graz, 
“ Dragging for Launces,” W. H. Bartlett, 
“ Le Forgeron,” by E. Allan - Schmidt,” 
“Studying his Score,” by Carl Rickelt, and 
some others. 

The most striking picture at Messrs. Tooth’s 
galleries is the “ Ave Maria” of L. Bazzaro. 
Some white-robed monks are seen kneeling 
hastily and uncomfortably in a boat upon a 
lake or large pond, which is apparently in or 
near the grounds of their monastery. The 
startling effect of the pioture is produced by 
the contrast of the reflections in the water. 
Behind, a long white wall, overtopped with 
trees, stretches right across the canvas. On 
this the warm low sun strikes and sends a vivid 
yellow reflection of it into the lake. In the 
front, where the boat floats, the deep blue sky 
is reflected; and dividing the blue from the 
yellow is the sombre and neutralising reflection 
of the tree-tops. It is a strong effect strongly 
realised, and the picture, as a whole, is im¬ 
pressive, if somewhat sensational. The English 
school is fairly represented here, especially by a 
very clever picture by Seymour Lucas, where 
we see a buxom young village maiden flirting 
with a soldier of the last century, to the dis¬ 


comfiture of her civilian lover, who watohes 
them jealously from the window-seat. There 
is a good large Leader, whioh would be 
still more enjoyable if it did not hang 
so close to a little gem of a landscape 
by T. Collier. Among other English land¬ 
scapes are “ Crossing the Common,” by C. 
Smith, with a fine evening sky; a large and 
solemn wood-scene by Ernest Parton (not, we 
fancy, a very recent picture), and good ex¬ 
amples of A. J. Hook, W. L. Wyllie, J. Clayton 
Adams, and others. Among the more notable 
of the foreign works are Hugo Salmson’s 
“Communion,” the head of a girl in white like 
a Bastien Lepage; a large picture of French 
harvesters by L6on Lhermitte; two pleasant 
heads by G. Jacquet; a fine small Van Marcke, 
and clever piotures by Binet, Heffner, Kuehl, 
Galofre, Madrazo, Sorbi, Sohloesser, Senet, 
Luis Jiminez, &c. One of many artists with 
unpronounceable names is Brykierfiekdiez, by 
whom there is a very spirited and well-painted 
scene called “ Gossips.” We are afraid to 
hazard a guess as to the nationality of the 
soldier who has left his white pony to flirt with 
a peasant girl; and we recommend to the con¬ 
sideration of Messrs. Tooth that it might be 
convenient to give a little more information in 
his catalogue about the foreign artists whom 
they introduce to the British public and about 
the locality of their subjects. It is not every¬ 
body who has heard of Brykierfiekdiez, nor of 
Carmiericke, to say nothing of Crachorski and 
Kleazyinski. In a smaller room are some old 
friends, including Alma-Tadema’s “ Seasons,” 
and Hook’s “Wild Harbourage,” and there is 
also a charming and new Edouard Frlre. 

At McLean’s Gallery is the picture which 
first brought Munckacsy to fame. It looks 
rather black, this “Last Day of the Con¬ 
demned,” but it is doubtful whether the artist 
has ever painted anything with a finer dramatic 
sense, or with greater power. Of the newer 
pictures the finest is “ A Shepherdess, Brittany,” 
by Pierre Billet, a study in the Millet vein, 
but original and fine both in expression and 
colour. Abounding in character, truly studied, 
and very dexterous in execution, is Benlliure’s 
“ Preaching in a Parish Church in Valencia, 
Spain.” It is a pity it is so grimy and crude 
in colour. Open to much the same praise and 
blame is “Les Offirandes k Notre Dame de la 
Salut,” by A. Mas y Fondevilla. The collec¬ 
tion also includes a choice example of Andreotti, 
“The Vintner’s Daughter” ; a good but rather 
dull and empty Israels; a nice little Edouard 
Fr£re; a clever, but rather vulgar, Madrazo; a 
very pretty figure of a lady putting on her 
gloves for “The Morning Walk,”by V. Brozik, 
and minor examples of Rosa Bonhenr, Albert 
Moore, Sir J. D. Linton, L. W. Hawkins, G. 
H. Boughton, Roybet, Reuben, and other good 
artists too numerous to mention. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FOUNDATIONS OF THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK 
AT VENICE. 

London: Oct. SO, 188S. 

Last July, under the superintendance of the 
able Venetian antiquary, Signor Giacomo Boni, 
a hole was dug at the N.W. angle of the great 
Campanile in tho Piazza of St. Mark with a 
view to discover the materials and construction 
of its foundations —a point of especial interest, 
as it can obviously have been no easy matter to 
construct a safe bed for a building of such 
enormous height and mass on the rather 
treacherous bottom of a Venetian lagune. 
Though it is close upon a thousand years since 
this foundation was constructed the Campanile 
yet remains without visible settlement, and is 
almost, if not absolutely, without inclination 
from the perpendicular. On reaching a depth of 
about two feet five inches below the present 
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paving of the Piazza an older pavement made 
of “herring-bone” brickwork was discovered. 
This is the pavement shown in Gentile Bellini’s 
great picture of the square of St. Mark, painted 
shortly before the year 1500. 

The Campanile, which is built of brick, rests 
on a plinth of massive stonework, with three 
offsets or footings visible above the modem 
level of the Piazza; two other offsets are 
hidden between the present and old pavement, 
so that originally its visible plinth consisted of 
five stone footings. Below this once visible 
plinth are seven courses of massive stone blocks, 
finishing at the bottom with a course nearly 
three feet thick, which rests on a donble layer 
of stout oak planks, laid crosswise. This oaken 
floor rests on a mass of closely driven piles, 
formed (strange to say) of posts only about 
eight inches in diameter, not of oak, but of the 
soft white poplar which grows in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Venetian lagunes. 

The area of this wooden platform is only a 
few inches larger than that of the stone base 
of the Campiuiile, and depends for its solidity 
on the extreme density of the clay bed into 
which the piles are driven. Though nearly ten 
centuries have elapsed since this foundation was 
constructed, the wood, both the oak and the 
white poplar, are well preserved, and have not 
lost their ligneous and fibrous character— 
thanks to the preserving influence of the dense 
clay in which they are embedded. The piles 
are made each of a small tree, roughly rounded, 
and the oak planks of trees rudely squared and 
then sawn in half. 

Sig. Boni notes that at an early period in the 
history of Venice it was the custom to use local 
woods, such as the oak, the poplar, and the 
elm; hut that later on, when the Venetian 
territory had become more extended, the fine 
conifers from the lower slopes of tho Alps came 
into use. Thus he has discovered that tho 
foundations of the Doge’s Palace, constructed 
early in the fourteenth century, rest on a 
double layer of planks of red larch-wood from 
Cadore. 

There is also an important difference in the 
method of constructing the foundations of the 
older Campanile and of the Doge’s Palace. In 
the first case piles are driven in, forming a 
wooden base, with very little spread beyond the 
base of the tower; in the second case, that of 
the palace, no piles are used, but a very ex¬ 
tended base is formed by a large series of pro¬ 
jecting footings, so that the weight is distributed 
over a much larger surface than that of the 
visible base of the walls or columns. The stone 
of which the large foundation blocks of the 
Campanile are formed is very various. Several 
kinds of trachyte and porphyry occur —grey, 
red, and green, and also some of the fine hard 
Istrian limestone, which is also used in the 
tomb of Theodoric at Baveuna, with its mar¬ 
velous dome cut out of one solid block of stone. 
The porphyritie stones employed are of extreme 
hardness, and their use implies a wonderful 
amount of patient labour on the part of the 
ninth-century workmen. The mortar in which 
the blocks are set is made of the weak white 
Istrian lime mixed with sand, and this has 
mostly perished, owing to the lime possessing 
no hydraulic qualities. In the oldest part of 
the Doge’s Palace the same weak lime was used, 
without any admixture of sand ; but after the 
year 1424 the stronger “ black lime ” of Albet- 
tone was employed with much improved results. 
The fact is, however, that when large and 
carefully squarod blocks of stone are used it 
matters bnt little what the quality of the mortar 
if, or whether any mortar is used at all. Thus, 
in many of the most carefully constructed 
buildings of ancient Home no mortar at all is 
used, and in other cases it is uieiely a thin 
stratum of pure lime, laid there, not to bind the 
blocks together, but merely to give their beds 


a more smoothly fitting surface. An interest¬ 
ing paper, illustrated with a very minute and 
careful drawing, to record these discoveries 
about the foundations of the Campanile, has 
been published by Sig. Boni in the Archivio 
Veneto (Serie II.), vol. xxix., part 2. 

J. H. Middleton. 


HOMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT WHITLEY CASTLE AND 
80 ITTH SHIELDS. 

Liverpool: Oct. 31, 1885. 

There has just been discovered at the Boman 
station of Whitley Castle, near Alston, the right- 
hand lower comer of an inscribed Boman 
tablet. The letters—few in number—upon it 
are important. They are 

°s hi v, 
o • leg • 

S • TR • BR . 

and evidently refer to an imperial legate whose 
term of office was during the third consulate 
of some emperor, (c) n s ill. beiug the com¬ 
mencement of the remaining part. I am in¬ 
clined to read co{n)spd) III. lT(r/o) ( Lug)o 
Leg{ato) Aug(usti) cn(n}s(ulari) Pr(uriuciue) 
BrGtanniae). Sub will have to bo taken as 
understood before Virio. The letters HR at the 
end are plain, and are nut pr for grad ore. The 
third consulate of Septimi.is Severus was in 
a.d. 202 ; and, as he was never consul a fourth 
time, the numeral ill. followed the abbreviation 
cos in all inscriptions in which his naiue 
occurred after that date, and in which his con¬ 
sulships were mentioned. 

Virius Lupus was legate in Britain, as wo 
know from other sources, in a.d. 197 ; but in 
A.D. 205 we find Lucius Alfenius Senecio hold¬ 
ing that title. Whether Lupus was in our 
island the whole of the intervening time has 
hitherto been unknown, but from this inscrip¬ 
tion I think wo may gather that he was here 
as late as A.D. 202, if not later. 

At South Shields a small altar, 2 feet 3 inches 
in height, of sandstone has been found in¬ 
scribed 

D • ESCVLAF • 

P • VIBOLEIVS 
8 ECVNDVS 
ARAM 
D ' D ‘ 

There is a pruefericulum sculptured on the right 
side, and on the left a patera. The expansion, 
of course, is D(eo) Esculapio. l'(ublius) Vibo- 
leiutf Secundus, Aram D[onum) D{at). It is the 
fifth dedication to Aesculapius found in Britain, 
so far as recorded. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer will deliver his in¬ 
augural lecture as Slade Professor at Oxford, 
on Wednesday, November 18. 

Mr. Percy Gardner has been re-elected to 
the Disney Professorship of Archaeology at 
Cambridge. 

The University of Cambridge has made a 
grant of £100, from the Worts travelling 
scholars’ fund, to Mr. Ernest A. Gardner to 
enable him to undertake archaelogical research 
at Naukratis in conjunction with Mr. Petrie. 
Wo understand that Prof. Sayce will also, for 
a short time, make one of the party. 

The Standing Counsel to the University of 
Oxford has given an opinion that the delegates 
of tho common fund, though not empowered 
to make a grant of money to the proposed 
school of archaeology at Athens, may yet found 
scholarships tenable thcro. 


THE STAGE. 

Miss Calhotjn, the young and gifted American 
lady, whose impersonation of Dora last 
summer in “ Diplomacy ” is yet fresh in the 
memory of all who witnessed that delight¬ 
ful performance, has just come back to us. 
Having left these shores on August 23, Miss 
Calhoun re-embarked for England after a brief 
stay of only five weeks in her Californian home, 
and landed at Liverpool on Sunday last, No¬ 
vember 1. Her re-appearance on the London 
boards may be looked for about the end of 
this year, or early in January. That she will be 
warmly welcomed is very certain. 

Mr. Buchanan’s drama, “Alone in London,” 
was produced at the Olympic Theatre on Mon¬ 
day, and met with an emphatic, if not an un¬ 
qualified, success. It contains little or nothing 
that is new to the stage, but the material is 
cleverly handled. The lines of drawing, both 
as to plot and character, are broad and 
bold, without any pretence of subtlety. One 
scene, the last of the second act, is vigorously 
wrought up to a climax of pathos and somo 
power; and another scene, comprising the 
whole of the last act, is skilfully constructed to 
build up the interest to tho fall of the curtain. 
But better than either of these is the first scene 
of the sluice houses in the third act. This is 
really a powerful piece of dramatic writing, and 
it was powerfully acted. The mauipulatiou of 
the forged note and the business of the lamp is 
as ingenious in its way as the famous chapter iu 
Lis Miserablts, in which the villains iu the 
garret become the instruments of their own ruin. 
Other scenes in Mr. Buchanan’s play are less to 
our taste. Many passages of the dialogue aro 
strongly written, but as literature the play is 
certainly not strong. Probably the author did 
not wish it to be so. The acting was admirable 
from first to last: Miss Boselle was im¬ 
passioned ; Miss Harriet Jay most picturesque 
and pathetic; Mr. Standiug manly aud ef¬ 
fective ; and Mr. Boyne as full of humour as of 
genuine tragic passion. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A “special grand” concert was given last 
Thursday week at Covent Garden Theatro. 
Mesdatnes Valleria and Trebelli and Mr. Santley 
sang light and sentimental songs, which, 
to use a hackneyed phrase, “ brought down 
the house.” Mdme. Norman Neruda played 
with her usual charm and finish two move¬ 
ments from Mendelssohn’s ever-popular Violin 
Concerto. An overture entitled “ Peveril of 
the Peak” was performed for the first time. 
Mr. E. H. Thorne, with this composition, won 
the prize of twenty-five guineas offered by Mr. 
W. H. Thomas, and awarded by Mr. E. Prout. 
The overture is not a very striking piece of music, 
but it contains much which testifies to the com¬ 
poser’s ability, and also to his diffidence. The 
encouragement thus given to native musicians 
to write is worthy of note. We refor not so 
much to the money stimulus as to the ever- 
increasing chances of getting their works pro¬ 
duced. 

Antonin Dvorak’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
minor was performed last Saturday afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace. This work, produced 
last April at one of the Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts, under the composer’s 
direction, is not a piece de. occasion easily 
applauded and easily forgotten, but a com¬ 
bination of genius aud labour, of whic'i time 
alone can test the character and sirongth. 
A symphony, if made of the true stuff, will be 
none the worse—nay all the better—for keep¬ 
ing. And so far as we can judge of this one of 
Dvorak’s after two hearings, it will keep a long 
time, and each fresh performance will strengthen 
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past impressions and reveal new beauties. The 
quaint thoughts, the unexpected changes of 
rhythm, the bold harmonies, the varied tone¬ 
painting, will gradually become familiar to us ; 
but, no longer dazzled by novelty, we shall be 
better able to estimate the work at its true 
value. It is pleasant in this age of mushroom 
celebrity to meet with a man who writes for the 
future rather than the present. The symphony, 
splendidly performed under Mr. Manns’ direc¬ 
tion, was well received. Signorina Gemma 
Luziani made her first appearance, and was 
heard in Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto. She 
rendered the music with neatness and decision, 
and bids fair to become an excellent player. 
Mr. W. Winch was the vocalist, and his pleasing 
voice and graceful style of singing secured for 
him much applause. A graceful romance from 
the Serenade in G for strings, by Mozart; the 
“Oberon ” overture, and Sullivan’s “Merchant 
of Venice ” music completed the programme. 

The first concert of the season of the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association was held last 
Monday at the Town Hall, Shoreditch. The pro¬ 
gramme commenced with Schubert’s Mass in F. 
This work, written by a youth of only seven¬ 
teen years of age, has justly been regarded as 
one of the most wonderful specimens of the 
precocity of genius. The choral singing was 
exceedingly good, especially in the “ Cum 
sancto spiritu,” which, by the way, was taken 
at somewhat more than allegro vivace pace. A 
little fault could be found here and there with 
the performance, but the time at disposal for 
rehearsal with band scarcely admits of perfec¬ 
tion. In the second part of the concert was 
given Mr. Prout’s dramatic cantata, “Alfred,” 
written a few years ago specially for the 
society. Choir and band were heart and soul in 
the work, and the performance was—so far as 
theso and the conductor were concerned— 
entirely satisfactory. The solo vocalists were 
Miss Clara Leighton, Mr. Selwyn Graham, and 
Mr. J. Bridson. The lady sang with taste and 
great purity of intonation, but with the gentle¬ 
men there were moments when one had to accept 
the will for the deed. The hall was well filled, 
and the audience enthusiastic. 


We need not speak in detail about the second 
Richter concert last Tuesday evening. There 
was no novelty in the programme—for the 
Andante and variations in D minor for strings 
and horns, by Mozart, can scarcely count as 
such. The performance of the Love-Duet 
from “ Die Walkure,” by Madame Valleriaand 
Mr. E. Lloyd, was exceedingly fine. Brahms’ 
Symphony in D received a most careful render¬ 
ing from Herr Richter, who, by the way, used a 
score. Beethoven’s “ Leonora,” No. 2, opened 
the concert. The tone of the strings still seems 
to us to lack tone. 

The performance of Gounod’s ‘ ‘ Mors et Vita ” 
for the first time in London at the Albert Hall 
last Wednesday evening naturally attracted a 
large audience. Mr. Bamby took many of 
the movements at a quicker rate than Herr 
Richter; and although perhaps less in accord¬ 
ance with the composer’s tempi, we t hink the 
change in most cases an improvement. The 
Dies Irae, the Lacrymosa, and the Judex 
movements, however, were certainly too fast. 
Of the work itself we have nothing new to say. 
We doubt whether it will prove as great a 
successes tho “Redemption,” although from 
a purely musical point of view it is in our 
opinion, superior. Mdme. Albani and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley were all in excellent voice. 
Miss Hilda Wilson, who sang in place of Mdme. 
Patey, was very successful. The choir had a 
fine opportunity of distinguishing itself, and 
of this it took full advantage. Mr. Bamby I 
conducted throughout with the utmost care. | 

J. S. Shedlock. 1 
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SATURDAY\ NOVEMBER 14, 1885. 

No. 706, Now Sorio*. 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
ife., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Sermons. By Mark Pattison. (Macmillan.) 

(Second Notice.) 

A just appreciation—rarer then than now— 
of the scope and consequences of the scientific 
epoch of 1859 inspires the two series of 
academical lectures which commenced two 
years later. The course upon Liberal Educa¬ 
tion opens with the universal antagonism of 
the individual and the type in moral develop¬ 
ments as in material organisms. Education, 
no less than government, must tend to favour 
one; usually the latter, namely, orthodox 
uniformity. Plato’s Republic is cited in proof 
of the selfish elements in the parental 
educating instinct of society. But how much, 
we might ask, does education owe to-day to 
zeal in enlisting young recruits for our own 
party; how much to fear for our throats 
and consols ? This school teaching is referred 
to later on (Lee. vii., 104-10), and in clear 
terms. It must be entirely passive, receptive, 
acquisitive and practical. Society must in¬ 
culcate whatever it thinks the best; which 
means, I suppose, that the majority of the 
electoral mob must decide what is best, and 
enforce it. As there cannot be two bests, an 
iron uniformity ensues. But culture, Pattison 
thought, is an affair of college, not of school. 
True, if school is to end in college. For 
millions it does not. They are our rulers. 
They are being taught things, not to think. 
Teach them all the same things, and those 
the very best, when they come to think (as 
they will this month), they will not think 
uniformly, but erratically—in fact, just any¬ 
how. Thus you do not even attain your 
stable uniformity after all: your consols are 
no safer. Teach them how to think, give 
them culture, and, with due allowance for 
self-interest, idiosyncrasy and the rest, they 
will virtually agree. At least, you will have 
intelligent variation based on a common 
method instead of anomalous aberration from 
a low type. Pattison’s views on this subject 
(here obscurely hinted, but which came out 
in private discussions) I have always, keenly 
regretted. Intent on fanning the flickering 
flame of University Education, he was willing 
to carry the sacred fire to kindle humbler altars, 
but that was all. Admitting that ’‘mental 
enlargement should be the equal right of all; 
that it is in no mystical connexion with the 
learned languages—it requires very few books, 
and the observation of quite common things ” 
(p. 66)—he could hardly conceive it apart from 
academical forms. The liberal culture was no 
heritage for hinds and craftsmen. One sees, 
of course, that, given our English hierarchies 
of ascecding rank, wealth, and leisure, it is 
well to supplement them with a hierarchy 
of education, better still to make the strata i 


of all four coincide. Though he sanctioned 
my view that our only hope is a recovery of 
human contentment, our only progress de¬ 
velopment within a class, and not promotion 
to a higher, so overpowering was his convic¬ 
tion of what he called the vast sum of English 
brutality, that he could see no hope for the 
many who could not emerge into the higher 
sphere of the few. Logically, this involves 
the vulgar, the almost universal, error that 
the working classes are to be raised by found¬ 
ing scholarships to steal away their bast boys 
and transform them into college gentlemen. 
The causes of his apparent indifference are 
not far to seek. Pattison was an intellectual 
aristocrat. His benevolence and straight¬ 
forwardness inspired familiarity rather than 
awe in poor people ; they liked and respected 
him as “ a very curious gentleman but he 
could no more enter into their minds or men- 
tally appreciate them than he could the pass¬ 
man. Admitting that the ambitious honour- 
man, the Oraeculus esuriens, was hopeless, he 
failed to see that in the rich, leisured, un¬ 
biassed, able-bodied passman lay the virgin 
soil in which his theories might have taken 
root. The joyful young barbarian was a 
“ sordid animal,” just as the sleepy old parson 
was a “wretched erltin." He believed it. 
A shy nature, a self-concentrated life, some 
contemptuous indifference perhaps, pre¬ 
cluded his studying the latent powers of 
inferior minds—-an indispensable study, I 
think, for all who would train as well as 
teach. Otherwise he might have gathered 
round him a young band of disinterested 
workers, and started a movement which would 
have sapped the foundations both of examina¬ 
tions and athletics. 

To return. With this practical teaching 
of what is dominant in each age—theology, 
letters, or science—he contrasts with im¬ 
pressive eloquence the higher education, the 
training and cultivation of the individual 
mind. He pleads for the old classical cur¬ 
riculum, not on the ground of utility, but as 
a symbol of great aims. Some of us who 
have almost forgotten our little Latin and 
less Greek will be found not less strenuous 
in supporting the one badge which distin¬ 
guishes the university from a fortuitous 
agglomeration of training schools and tech¬ 
nical colleges. Such timid hope as he here 
expresses of a revival of the true academical 
spirit was short-lived. He lived to see the 
reforms he had been among the first to 
agitate, and the original research bubble he 
had innocently sanctioned, recoil upon his 
cherished ideals—a vast temple of Janus 
reared for the celebration of the examination 
mysteries, a suburb peopled by its hiero¬ 
phants, and the Academia resounding with 
“brutal games.” The future alone can 
justify or condemn his despondency. Multi 
pertransibunt et augebitur scientia —scarcely 
sapientia. High flights in speculation, bril¬ 
liant scientific discoveries, plodding acquisition 
of facts, feverish assimilation of opinions, 
cannot animate an university, but the regular 
circulation of its vital fluids—the gentle 
spirit, the philosophic temper, the scientific 
habit—through all its members, great and 
small. If that circulation be impeded the 
head becomes over-heated, and the feet grow 
cold. Wherein is an allegory. 

In the fourth lecture the inquiry is carried 


up into a higher sphere—what he calls the 
ascetic element in the liberal education, as 
morally identical with early monastic asceti¬ 
cism. This view of the intimate relations of 
dorxuors and ^cXoo-o^ia is doubtless original; 
probably it is equally sound. Further (Lee. 
v.), the philosophical and ascetic processes— 
the mental training and the moral discipline 
—are internal, not external. The student has 
now to think, to discover, to create for him¬ 
self, to apply Baconian method in the 
elimination of error. The office of the 
educator is but to stimulate, to suggest 
methods, and to remove hindrances. The 
final stage is a free growth on prepared soil. 
Both Catholic and Positivist theories are 
identically opposed to this view : their plan, 
inculcation of dogma—their object, the supre¬ 
macy of opinions—their attitude, distrust of 
the individual intellect. Conscience and 
duty prescribe a truculent abuse of the 
teacher’s opportunity, as one mischievous 
writer avows, “treading in the truth day by 
day into the ready memory, and wedging and 
tightening it into the expanding reason.” 
Education, however, has less to fear from 
these parties than from the wide-reaching 
forces—authoritative ignorance and debased 
animalism—of which they are the respectable 
types. The private-adventure proselytism 
which the author reproved has been suc¬ 
ceeded by avowedly propagandist institutions. 
Another sectarian college is just announced. 
In fairness we must have all, or none. Put 
up the student-mind to auction and all the 
prosely risers will flock to the bidding. Useless 
to point out that thus they surrender the un¬ 
doubted advantages of the seminary—perfect 
discipline and harmonious teaching untroubled 
by opposition—without in any way profiting by 
the free academical atmosphere ; they do not 
think so. But with the utmost stretch of 
respectful sympathy for zeal like theirs, we 
cannot cease to insist that such institutions, 
secularist or religious—however admirable 
elsewhere—are here an intrusion and a 
menace; that they should have—and indeed 
can have—no place or lot within an uni¬ 
versity, since by their mere recognition it 
ceases to be an university at all. 

The three lectures on the attitude of the 
Church towards philosophy must be treated 
together, their historical plan being somewhat 
involved. Briefly it is this. Philosophy 
confined to the few, and couched in a learned 
language, did not at first come in contact 
with the Church, which had to deal with the 
many bturiScuiwvitrrtpoi, in a peculiarly re¬ 
ligious and superstitious period. (This point 
is usually misrepresented.) By them, and 
their tools, the Caesars, it was persecuted. 
The second century (the whole passage is 
valuable) brought the “victory of moral 
ideas.” Philosophy, long sulking in ascetic 
seclusion, now assumes a philanthropic mis¬ 
sion, comes into contact with the Church, and 
is welcomed (1) as anti-idolatrous, (2) as 
Unitarian, (3) as moral. The Church recog¬ 
nises itself in the eclectic phase of philosophy, 

“ the rational residuum of centuries of Greek 
mental activity.” However the fathers ex¬ 
plain it, the fact remains that reason and 
faith were once reconciled, and are therefore 
reconcileable. This fusion of thought, and 
even of literature, is again disintegrated, to 
reappear once more in the scholastic system— 
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truly philosophical because universal in. scope. 
Then the revolt of Humanism, soon paralysed 
by Protestantism. The natural theology of 
the eighteenth century—especially Leibnitz’s 
Thiodicie —framed to embrace the Newtonian 
Cosmos, marks the third epoch (pp. 178-182 
and 202-206). Sapped by the obscurantism of 
the Evangelical and Catholic movements (here 
mercilessly analysed), this has now broken 
down in face of new discoveries and a vaster 
Cosmos. The remedy hinted at is a new 
Theodicea. 

This thin abstract of an abstract is doubt¬ 
less inadequate, possibly inaccurate. A few 
oomments. The reduction of the moral 
principles of the early plebeian church to the 
martyr-spirit seems to me questionable. The 
necessary evasion of the ominous silence of 
Josephus by a forged interpolation might 
well have been cited side by side with the 
“ exitiabilis superstitio ” of Tacitus in proof 
of contemporary ignorance of the Gospel 
events. It has been suggested to me that 
Pattison goes too far in making Dio Chrysos¬ 
tom the “first Greek writer who had pro¬ 
nounced the principle of slavery to be con¬ 
trary to the law of nature.” Taking “prin¬ 
ciple” in the widest sense to include the 
cases of captives and degraded aborigines, 1 
venture—under correction—to regard any 
earlier protest (if such exists) on behalf of Aris¬ 
totle’s SovXot, as a personal and rhetorical 
eccentricity. Again, the accurate terminology 
of the schoolmen is contrasted with “ the 
slip-shod and intangible metaphor which the 
revival of classical learning has introduced.” 
Whereupon I note with pleasure that in this 
book there are fewer metaphors than pages. 
Pattison has exaggerated the formal hostility 
of the Church towards science. A very 
able scientific assailant has admitted that 
“ the question of the earth’s motion was the 
single point in which orthodoxy came into 
real contact with science.” Too much is here 
made of the “ astronomy which the Church 
had striven to crush as heresy.” It merely 
used the Ptolemeian system until the astro¬ 
nomers had quite agreed on a better. Per¬ 
haps it waited too long. Even so that was 
better than giving its imprimatur in succes¬ 
sion to every new theory from Descartes’ 
vortices to Byrne’s algebraical demonstration 
of the Athanasian Creed. Besides, the emen¬ 
dations of Copernicus (merely reducing it 
from a dogmatic law to a disoutable hypo¬ 
thesis), as well as the Galileo affair, were not 
the work of the Church, but of a faction of 
the Inquisition. 

Pattison is, of course, most at home in the 
eighteen century. Science in the seventeenth 
had been humbly apologetic. Its close saw 
an impetus of the human mind (not less 
marked, we may add, than the Benascence) 
which at first ran into scepticism. But the 
aspirations of Locke soon took definite form 
under Leibnitz. Here we expect and we find 
an indulgent partiality. Granted the sublim¬ 
ity of Leibnitz’s conception of the Unity of 
Truth, and his inference of spiritual and 
moral from material laws, we must, I think, 
ask what light his sophistical theory of the 
Pre-established Harmony throws upon his 
method ? Again, no doubt, the old rational 
theology was rejected by the Evangelical as 
unedifying and by the Catholio as superfluous; 
but surely that is not all. They uncon¬ 


sciously revolted against its irreligion. Quite 
apart from late scientific proofs of bungling 
and prentice-work (Pattison would hardly 
have denied their force), the Great Arti¬ 
ficer, puffed, patronised, excused, and de¬ 
fended by Butler, is a degradation of the 
Deity. And may not much of the spiritual 
palsy of the eighteenth century be indirectly 
traced to the debasing methods and smug, 
well-beneficed tone of the Evidential rabbis ? 
We are told (p. 180) that “the popular 
manuals of Butler and Paley are part of the 
heritage of all cultivated men,” but (p. 198) 
that they are “a dead letter” and “ com¬ 
pletely obsolete.” In truth, the Theodicea 
has evaporated with its “ divine artisan.” Its 
spirit, Pattison trusted, might be revived in a 
new synthesis of science and faith. 

Such hope is common to all theologians. 
This one stands nearly alone in basing its 
realisation upon loyalty to reason, in his con¬ 
temptuous repudiation of the nebulous evasions 
and tortuous manipulations of the popular 
Broad school. “ The questions must be fairly 
faced,” if faced at all. In truth, at this 
juncture the attitude of the clergy is far more 
important than the strength or weakness of 
their case. What is it ? Let us hear them 
in council. The Church Congress discusses 
“ the intellectual trials of the spiritual life ” 
(note the peculiar phrasing throughout). One 
speaker dwells on “the trials which beset this 
life through the side of the intellect,” the 
11 trial which distressed many when confronted 
by the uniformity of Nature,” the “ black 
philosophy,” also the “backward philosophy 
which is a great trial.” Another pronounces 
that “ the intellectual man is not a competent 
judge of spiritual things, being rather ham¬ 
pered by special hindrances, from which he 
should seek relief by patience and prayer ”; 
again, “the signal trap of our time is the 
triumph of the so-called [this curious epithet 
is a favourite] physical sciences.” Another 
mourns that “ spiritual facts seem so dim, 
vague, and cloudy compared to material 
facts”; “another difficulty arises from the 
habit of over-indulgence in intellectual curi¬ 
osity” —the cure is “ to remember that we were 
meant to be under the conditions of unsatisfied 
knowledge, that we were meant to be under 
the discipline of ignorance.” So the discus¬ 
sion proceeds. Next week an exegetieal 
prelate, charging upon “ the alleged discoveries 
of science," advises us “ to begin by postu¬ 
lating the truths of religion, and then con¬ 
trast with them the truths whioh science 
claims to have established.” This partial 
paralysis of reason upon a single subjeot 
extends to laymen, even those whose genius 
and principles are above criticism. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his article of yesterday, 
first challenges, and then evades, argument. 
He gravely asserts that modern science 
has pronounced the Scriptural order of 
creation—viz., (1) the water population, 
(2) that of tbe air, (3) that of the land, 
(4) man—a “demonstrated conclusion and 
established fact.” No proof being offered, 
we assume that some one has somewhere said 
something which somehow by rhetorical 
manipulation can sanction the grouping, for 
example, under one stage of development of 
the whole varied water-population from pro¬ 
toplasm to mermaids. But to the triumphant 
argument that the author of Generis could 


never have guessed this order, and so his 
knowledge must be divine, the obvious answer 
is that the order, even if right, is clearly the 
order of ignorance, of childish intuition—in 
fact, the order in which any sharp child 
would place them if asked; the order of the 
responsive sympathy of pets, of their relative 
companionableness, and so of their consan¬ 
guinity to man. This, by the way—my 
point is that after this show of argument the 
author instantly retires through the dust- 
cloud of rhetoric to his entrenchments, whence 
he discharges an effective peroration appealing 
directly to sentiment, opportunism, and un¬ 
reason. 

These instances may tend to show whether 
we are really “facing the question.” To 
plead, as Pattison did, for fair and candid 
reasoning is to be accused of bias by both 
sides; but this little book should shake the 
complacency of the most complacent un- 
reasoner. We may refuse to argue, we may 
simply claim to believe. Thus, if we may 
hardly challenge respect, at least we shall 
not merit contempt as men who accept a 
hazardous arbitration with the deliberate inten¬ 
tion of repudiating it. To that illustrious 
Church which Mark Pattison adorned his warn¬ 
ing is of special foroe- An open rupture with 
science must be her death-warrant. Eor just 
as in the onward march of democracy, liberal 
philosophy and culture must be driven perforce 
into the trenches of conservatism, so—paradox 
as it may seem—the Church of England may 
live to find her most strenuous and powerful 
supporters in those who, caring nothing for 
her dogmas, will venerate her as the historic 
guardian of a reasoned faith and sober prac¬ 
tice, and as the effectual—the only—bulwark 
against the inundation of wrangling sects and 
low superstitions. E. Puhckll. 


The Bronte Family. With special reference 
to Patrick Branwell Bronte. By Francis 
A. Leyland. In 2 vole. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

“I thought,” said a friend who saw this 
book lying upon my table, “ that everything 
had been written about the Brontes that could 
possibly be written.” The possibilities of 
literary production are, as the much-enduring 
reviewer is well aware, an unknown quantity; 
but as regards Bronte biography there has 
probably been a general opinion that these 
possibilities were exhausted, and that Miss 
Bobiuson, whose charming memoir of Emily 
Bronte supplemented the previous works of 
Mrs. Gaskell and Mr. Wemyss Beid, had 
really said the last word. The general 
opinion is now proved to be erroneous. Mr. 
Leyland has a later word still, and as this 
later word flatly contradicts most of the 
earlier ones, I fear that the end is not yet. 

I should not, perhaps, use the word “ fear,” 
for any new information concerning this 
wonderful family is of real and permanent 
interest; and we have reason to be grateful 
to Mr. Leyland, not only for the faote which 
he has himself contributed, but for any addi¬ 
tional facts which may now be brought 
forward by those whose estimate differs from 
his own. The nature of his book is accurately 
described by its title. It deals with the 
whole Bronte family, and gives much new 
and interesting information concerning Mr. 
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and Mrs. Bronte and their six children ; bat 
it is mainly important as an attempt to set 
in a new light the character of Branwell 
Bronte, who has been treated by all previous 
writers with an emphatic consensus of con¬ 
demnation. Still, though Branwell is the 
centre of interest, there is another member of 
the family who, in Mr. Leyland’s opinion, has 
been treated with marked injustice by the 
biographers, and a word or two must be said 
concerning the chapters which treat of the 
Rev. Patrick Bronte. Mrs. Gaskell, in the 
first edition of her Life of Charlotte Bronte, 
drew a picture of Charlotte’s father so ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant that it may fairly be 
called repulsive ; and though, in later editions, 
the biographer withdrew certain specific 
charges which she found could not be sus¬ 
tained, a definitely disagreeable impression 
had been stamped upon the mind of the 
reading public, and it could not be effaced 
by the mere silent suppression of this or that 
libellous anecdote. Substance and apparent 
credibility have gradually been given to a 
Bronte legend, the hero of which is an old 
man, stern, selfish, and tyrannical, an unkind 
husband, and an unfatherly father, whose fits 
of rage, in which he was wont to burn or 
otherwise destroy the clothes of his wife and 
daughters, seemed, in a man of culture and 
education, more like exhibitions of madness 
than of ordinary passion. 

If Mr. Leyland had done nothing more, 
he would, by discrediting this legend, 
have earned the gratitude of those who 
would like to think well rather than ill 
of Charlotte Bronte’s father, to whom it is 
clear that she was ardently attached. The 
positive statements round which the legend 
accreted itself were made to Mrs. Gaskell by 
a person whom she described as “ a good old 
woman,” and who was accepted as an 
authority because she had nursed Mrs. Bronte 
in her illness. Her goodness, if it existed 
anywhere save in the biographer’s charitable 
imagination, must have been acquired sub¬ 
sequent to the time of her leaving the Bronte 
household. Mr. Leyland writes: 

“ It is known that, whatever good qualities this 
person may be supposed to have had, her 
conscientiousness and rectitude, at least, were 
not of the first order, and she was detected in 
proceedings which caused Mr. Bronte to dis¬ 
miss her at once. With the double effect of 
explaining her dismissal and injuring Mr. 
Bronte, this person gave an account of his 
temper and conduct, embellished with the 
stories which I have quoted from the first 
edition of the Life of Charlotte, to a minister 
of the place, and it was in this way that Mrs. 
Gaskell become acquainted with her and them.” 
Mr. Leyland goes on to give some rebutting 
evidence which is of more positive value than 
this destructive criticism, but for which I 
have not space here. His witness, Nancy 
Garrs, who was the faithful servant of the 
Brontes during the whole time of their 
residence at Haworth, and who still survives, 
gives a version of one of the libellous stories 
which puts an entirely different complexion 
upon it; meets the others with a point blank 
denial; and speaks of Mr. Bronte as a most 
affectionate husband, an affectionate father, 
and a kind master, adding, “ he was not of a 
violent temper at all; quite the reverse.” 
If a man be not a hero to an ordinary 
respectable valet it is not at all improbable 


that he will be a scoundrel to a peculating 
mirse; and Nancy Garrs’s testimony must be 
preferred to that of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ good old 
woman,” especially when supported, as it is, 
by the emphatic and dignified statement of 
Mr. Bronte himself, who has never been 
accused of falsehood, and by the unanimous 
testimony of all who really knew him. 

To the whitewashing of Branwell Bronte 
Mr. Leyland devotes much more space than 
to the vindication of his father; but I cannot 
think that he is here quite so successful iu 
proving his case. Iu fact, it is not quite 
clear what his case really is, for he certainly 
cannot suppose that even the most receptive 
readers of his plea for the defence can regard 
Branwell as an admirable, or even as a love¬ 
able, character. What he apparently means 
to prove, and what I think he succeeds in 
proving, is that Branwell has been the victim of 
considerable misrepresentation and exaggera¬ 
tion, that he was weak rather than radically 
vicious, and that much of his conduct at the 
time of his life when he indicted the greatest 
sorrow upon those who loved him was the 
result of monomania rather than of wicked¬ 
ness. Mr. Leyland, for example, seems to 
convict Miss Robinson of serious inaccuracies 
in her account of the manner in which Bran- 
well left Bradford, where, with commendable 
industry, he had been endeavouring to 
secure independence as a portrait painter; 
and other writers have evidently been led 
into similar errors, which Mr. Leyland has 
been able to correct by the evidence of com¬ 
petent and credible witnesses. If, however, we 
ask ourselves “ What do all these corrections 
and re-statements come to?” we can only 
answer, “ Not very much.” It may be quite 
true that Branwell did not leave Bradford in 
debt, as Miss Robinson says he did ; that she 
has considerably ante-dated the opium-eating; 
that the story of his attempting to shoot his 
father is pure fiction ; and that a number of 
other discreditable stories are either fictitious 
or grossly exaggerated: the fact remains that 
Branwell even as he is seen in these pages is 
a very sorry figure. All lovers of literature 
are, I should think, willing, indeed eager, 
to extend not merely just dues but generous 
allowances to anyone bearing the name of 
Bronte; but when justice and generosity 
have given all they have to give, their giving 
avails little to reverse, though in some respects 
it may serve to modify, the popular verdict. 
One important modification certainly must be 
made. Mr. Leyland’s revelations leave hardly 
any reason for doubt that Branwell’s extra¬ 
ordinary conduct after his dismissal by the 
employer, for whose wife the young tutor had 
conceived a mad passion, was not an outburst 
of mere commonplace profligacy, but was the 
symptom of a form of monomania familiar 
to experts in mental disease; and that, there¬ 
fore, he could not for the time be regarded 
as in all respects a responsible person. His 
fixed delusions as to matters of actual fact, 
and his curious habit of imparting them in 
the strictest confidence to every person whom 
he met, remind one of the episode in the life 
of Hazlitt recorded in that strange book, the 
Liber Amoru. The cases are not wholly 
alike. Hazlitt’s brain had a resisting power 
of which Branwell Bronte’s alcoholio excesses 
had wholly or in pert deprived him; but there 


mind had for the time, and in relation to one 
subject, entirely lost its balance. , , 

The most unsatisfactory and irritating por¬ 
tion of Mr. Leyland’s book is that devoted to 
the really absurd question as to whether 
Branwell Bronte was wholly, or in part, the 
author of Withering Heights. While thor¬ 
oughly sympathising with Miss Robinson’s 
treatment of the ridiculous theory that Emily 
Bronte had won her laurels by the meanest of 
false pretences, I could not help feeling some¬ 
thing like annoyance at the seriousness with 
which she treated the charge; but of that 
seriousness Mr. Leyland’s chapter is a justifi¬ 
cation after the fact. I may be doing him 
injustice, but his handling of the subject 
strikes me as being somewhat wanting in 
candour. Oue receives the impression that 
he is hinting at a belief which he does not 
like fully to avow—that, like Macbeth, he is 
“ letting 1 1 dare not ’ wait upon ‘ I would.’ ” 
He will not say that Branwell wrote the book 
which his sister claimed as her own ; but he 
gives a number of reasons for regarding the 
hypothesis as tenable, and finally compromises 
the matter by formulating a theory of joint 
authorship, against which there is only one 
thing to be said—that there is not a tittle of 
tangible evidence to support it. All Mr. 
Leyland’s ingenious parallelisms are of no 
value so long as we are confronted by the 
obvious fact that he cannot produce a line 
written by Branwell Bronte exhibiting the 
faintest adumbration of the genius which 
shines through every page of Wuthering 
Height*. It may, indeed, be urged that even 
Emily Bronte’s own verse gives no adequate 
intimation of her extraordinary power in the 
region of prose fiction, but there is no 
impassable gap between Wuthering Height* 
and the Poem* by Ellis Bell, such as 
there certainly is between the great ro¬ 
mance and the generally thin, characterless 
verse of Branwell. I say “generally” 
because it may frankly be admitted that some 
few of the poem3 printed by Mr. Leyland 
have beauty of thought and an occasional fine 
felicity of diction; but there is nothing in 
any of them—in the best of them—to render 
possible the thought that their writer had it 
in him to tell the tale of Heathcliffe and 
Catherine. In so far, therefore, as Mr. 
Leyland has attempted to raise Branwell 
Bronte to a vacant pinnacle and confer upon 
him an honour which assuredly is not his 
due, his book is a failure; but it is so full of 
interesting information that as a contribution 
to literary biography it may be considered a 
real success. Jakbs Ashcboft Noble. 


The Chersonese with the Gilding Off. By 
Emily Innes. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The titles of books, like language as defined 
by Talleyrand, being now mostly intended to 
oonceal their contents, it becomes necessary 
to explain that the curious title of this work 
simply means unpleasant experiences in the 
Malay Peninsula, or something to that effect. 
Miss Bird, who not long ago paid an agreeable 
visit to that region, travelling “ under official 
auspices and entertained at the houses of 
officials everywhere,” called her delightful 
book, The Golden Chersonese. So Mrs. Innes, 


_____ ; _ who as wife of one of those officials “ saw the 

is dear evidence fiat in both instances the (Malayan country under totally different oir- 
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comstances,” calls her almost equally in¬ 
teresting work The Chersonese with the Oilding 
Off. The one sees everything from the sunny 
side; the other lives behind the scenes, and 
discovers by sad experience that there is a 
very dark side to the picture. Miss Bird’s 
passing glimpses of bright prospects, gorgeous 
tropical vegetation and sparkling waters, be¬ 
held under the most favourable conditions, are 
vividly reflected in her brilliant descriptions, 
presenting the sharpest oontrastto the somewhat 
gloomy, but by no means dull, pages of Mrs. 
Innes, who “ vegetates amid these scenes for 
years without books, friends, or wholesome 
food, and with mosquitoes.” Both accounts, 
faithfully embodying personal impressions 
from different standpoints, are thus comple¬ 
mentary rather than contradictory of each 
other, for both are literally true in tire highest 
sense of the term. 

It was in the spring of 1876 that Mr. 
James Innes, late of Sarawak, was induced 
to accept the post of collector and magistrate 
at Langat, in the native state of Selingor. 
Although at that time the residence of Sultan 
Abdul Samat, nominal ruler of the country, 
Langat was not an inviting place even for a 
couple accustomed to the amenities of Sara¬ 
wak. There was not much to choose between 
Dyik and Malay; while the mud-swamp, with 
one mud-path a quarter of a mile long between 
two padi-fields, and an attap or house of 
palm leaves on piles, of which Langat mainly 
consisted, could scarcely be regarded as an 
improvement on their Borneo experiences. 
Yet here they managed to hold out for three 
years till the completion of a new bungalow 
more pleasantly situated on a well-wooded 
height in the neighbourhood. 

But there was worse to endure than the 
rude natives, the fever-stricken mangrove 
swamps, the “tiger” mosquitoes, and the 
real tigers which kept nightly vigils within a 
stone’s throw of the compound. There was a 
British resident, also recently appointed and 
stationed at Klang (Kalang) as the official 
superior, but in all other senses immeasurably 
the inferior, of Mr. Innes. 'With admirable 
forbearance the author never once mentions 
the name of this person, and here it will 
suffice to say that his six years’ tenure of 
office (1876-82) did not quite succeed in ruin¬ 
ing British interests and civilising influences 
in Salangor. Even during her passing visit 
in 1879 Miss Bird could not fail to notice 
that all was not right; and such expressions 
as “ a fussy government,” affairs “ somewhat 
mixed,” “the people harassed by a vexatious 
and uncertain system of fees and taxes,” 
“ the various departments in a state of hugger- 
mugger,” seem to drop unconsciously from 
her graphic pen. But what she did not know 
or suspect was his ungenerous treatment of 
Mr. limes, an able and efficient servant of the 
Crown, placed at his mercy by the monstrous 
regulations of the Colonial Government, and 
at last driven from the service by the in¬ 
sufferable “insolence of office.” 

Thanks to this deplorable issue, Mrs. 
Innes is here able to speak her mind freely; 
and the reader cannot but admire the singular 
reserve with which she places on record a 
tale of official meanness and petty persecu- 
cution happily rare in the annals of the 
colonial department. Let one incident suffice. 
Soon alter removing to his new bungalow on 


the hill, the collector receives a visit from the 
resident with his daughter, who are overheard 
dilating on the charms of the place, and 

“ consulting how it would be advisable to 
apportion the rooms. He was just coming to 
the room where we were sitting, with the 
words 1 And this, you know, will do beautifully 
for the nursery,’ on his lips, when he perceived 
us. Knowing we must have heard what he 
had said, he explained that he was thinking 
what an excellent house it would be for his 
son-in-law, should he be the person sent to do 
Mr. Innes’s duty for him during his leave.” 

In fact, as it presently appeared, the bungalow 
was wanted for this son-in-law ; and Mr. Innes 
was soon after “promoted,” under official 
pressure, to Durian Sabatang, in Perak, a 
station which had the reputation of being 
“ the white man’s grave." 

But, it will be asked, how could these 
things be ? Was there no remedy, no means 
of protesting, or reporting matters to the 
authorities ? None, absolutely none! All 
such complaints, by the departmental regula¬ 
tions, had to be forwarded through the resident, 
who returned any obnoxious passages scored 
in red, with an order to re-copy the report, 
omitting them. Then, if the expunged part 
was made the subject of an independent com¬ 
munication to the governor, the only result 
was a reprimand for neglect of official routine, 
so that 

“ it seemed impossible, so long as Mr. Innes 
remained in the servioe, to get a hearing. 
Afterwards, when he had resigned, and met 
some of the Singapore officials face to face, 
they tried to console him by telling him that 
on every occasion, while he had received a 
reprimand for form’s sake, his immediate 
superior had received a much severer one, 
because it was evident that he was in the 
wrong.” 

Among the disorders that signaled this 
resident’s administration was the so-called 
“Pangkor Murder” of 1878, when Mrs. 
Innes, at the time on a visit at Captain 
Lloyd’s, narrowly escaped with her life. The 
account she gives of her share in the horrible 
drama is extremely graphic, and suggests a 
curious psychological problem. Boused by 
the noise in the next room, and peeping over 
the partition, 

“I saw a sight which at once convinced me 
that all was not right. In the doorway opposite 
me, which I knew was Mrs. Lloyd’s room, 
were two Chinamen dashing open a box with 
hatchets. Yet I was far from guessing that 
my host had been murdered a few minutes 
before, mid that he and his wife were now 
lying, weltering in their blood, just inside that 
doorway I I cried out loudly, ‘ Captain Lloyd! 
Mrs. Lloyd! What is all this P What is the 
matter’? There was, of course, no answer; 
but one of the Chinamen looked up, saw me, 
and, with his hatchet still in his hand, made 
for the door of my bedroom. I darted down 
and held the door, in the insane hope of keep¬ 
ing him out; but, alas! it was only made, 
like the rest of the house, of palm-leaves 
lashed together with rattan, and in another 
moment the Chinaman had foroed it open and 
stood before me. Even then I did not under¬ 
stand that he intended to murder me. . . . The 
Chinaman marohed gravely and stolidly into 
the middle of the room, I retreating before 
him, and saying in Malay, ‘What are you 
doing here P What do you want P Get out! ’ 
He made no answer, but held the hatchet up in 
front of him, grasping the handle with both 
hands, and, without the smallest change of 


expression in his countenance, made cute, as I 
then thought ineffectually, at my head. I raised 
my hand to parry the blows, and, as I felt 
absolutely no pain, fancied I had succeeded; 
but I must have fallen down insensible, as I 
remember nothing more. The doctor, on after¬ 
wards examining my head, found three trifling 
cuts and one severe one upon it, the latter 
about four inches long and tolerably deep.” 

Her tardiness in grasping the idea that she 
was being murdered she attributes to the 
demeanour of the Chinaman, calm, composed, 
phlegmatic, advancing without the smallest 
emotion or flurry, exactly as if going about 
his ordinary business. But the description of 
the scene seems rather to suggest a state of 
hypnotism, brought about by extreme tension 
of the nervous system, and no doubt aided by 
the impassive demeanour of the Chinaman. 
She receives the cuts aimed at her head as in 
a trance, resists almost unconsciously, fancies 
the blows miss their mark, and feels no pain. 
In this same ecstatic state she appears to 
have been taken by the gang to another room 
and thrust under the bed, where she after¬ 
wards recovered her senses, without being 
able to remember how she got there. 

Mrs. Innes had much trouble with her 
Malay servants, whom she nevertheless pre¬ 
ferred to the Chinese or Ktings (Indians), as 
more handy, faithful and devoted. Yet one 
of them, “disorderly Suleh,” was three 
months learning to handle a knife properly; 
mixed claret and porter instead of beer and 
porter to make “ half-and-half ”; handed 
round the sawdust instead of the ice packed 
in it; and made many other blunders worthy 
of Handy Andy himself. Others acquired 
a certain proficiency in English, and after 
assimilating a number of words to the Malay 
phonetic system came to regard them as 
native terms, and insisted on their being 
pronounced as such. So when their mistress 
used such words as glass, bottle, stripe, black¬ 
ing, she would be respectfully informed that 
the proper pronunciation was gullass, botole, 
materips, berleekin. Otherwise the English 
language was held rather in contempt, there 
being an impression that it was spoken 

“ Only by about a dozen people in the world, 
even counting the Governor of Singapore and 
his followers, while wherever you go—to the 
north, south, east or west, or beyond the wind 
—you find Malay spoken.” 

Our civilisation also was scarcely so fully 
appreciated as many people fancy in their 
insular sense of superiority. In a discussion 
about the respective merits of fingers and 
forks a native raja argued against the use of 
forks and spoons as being 

“ ‘ such a dirty practice. We say to ourselves 
“ What do I know of the history of this fork P 
it has been in a hundred, perhaps a thousand, 
mouths; perhaps even in the mouth of my 
worst enemy.” This thought is very repulsive 
to us.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ the fork is thoroughly 
cleaned, or ought to be, every time it is used, 
first with soap and water, then with plate- 
powder.’ 1 Ought to be ; quite so ; but how do 
you know that your servant does not shirk his 
work? If you have a lazy servant you are 
liable to eat with a fork that has not been 
thoroughly cleaned; whereas, I know that my 
fingers are clean, for I wash them myself before 
eating. They are quite as clean as the cleanest 
fork, and they have two great advantages over 
it—one, that they have never been in anyone’s 
mouth but my own, and another that they are 
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never lost, or mislaid or stolen! They are 
always at hand when one wants them.’ ” 

It will be seen that under depressing cir¬ 
cumstances Mrs. Innes can write vivaciously, 
and that her pages are far from being so 
“ dull and gloomy ” as she fancies. 

A. H. Keans. 


Fifty Tears of Concessions to Ireland. By 
K. Barry O’Brien. Yol. II. (8ampson 
Low.) 

Thosb who have read Mr. O’Brien’s former 
volume will not need to be reminded of the 
able and singularly lucid way in which, 
beginning with 1831 and ending with the 
break up of Lord Melbourne’s ministry, he 
proved that every act of simple justice to Ire¬ 
land, whether in regard to education, or par¬ 
liamentary reform, or tithes, is rightly styled 
a concession, extorted, as it has been, by the 
ultima ratio of violence, and marred in each 
case by conditions which hampered its action 
and sometimes made it almost valueless. In 
this second volume he takes the apme course 
with the same result, so that the unprejudiced 
reader closes the book convinced that even the 
Land Act of 1881 was a concession to the 
Land League, and was dogged by the ugly 
spectre of the Coercion Bill. 

Landlordism is in Ireland an “upas tree” 
of old growth. Mr. O’Brien, indeed, traces it 
no farther back than the breach of Che treaty of 
Limerick, whereby was secured the division 
of the people into two hostile nations; but we 
see in Spenser that the break up by English 
violence of the old clan system, and the trans¬ 
formation into a lord after the English type 
of the chief with his vaguely limited rights, 
tended to make him despotic. He acquired 
the new law-guarded powers of the landlord 
while retaining the traditional privileges of 
the chief. These powers were held in abey¬ 
ance during the desperate struggle for the 
ownership of the soil which ended in 1690. 
Then, when Dopping, Bishop of Meath, 
advised the Lords Justices to “ keep no faith 
with a people so perfidious as the Irish,” and, 
accordingly, the clause which secured the 
Catholics in their estates was dropped out of 
the treaty in spite of William’s express orders 
for its re-insertion, landlordism began to have 
free scope. So long, indeed, as William lived 
those who had maimed the treaty were checked 
by the knowledge that he was an honourable 
man; but Queen Anne’s Penal Laws, 
“ which,” says Lecky, “ abolished Catholic 
landlords and reduced Catholic tenants to a 
position of abject and hopeless serfdom,” 
gave these treaty-breakers their oppor¬ 
tunity. Then began the reign of rack- 
rents, middlemen, process-servers, and the 
like, not because the Irish landlord differed 
in grain from landlords elsewhere, but because 
instead of being, like the landlord in England, 
an individual dealing with individuals, he 
was one of that caste through which England 
elected to govern the country, and which she 
was, therefore, bound to protect. Hence one 
capital difference between Ireland and Scot¬ 
land. The Scottish chief, too, became a 
landlord, shamefully ignoring his clansmen’s 
rights; but he was still a Scot, one with his 
people in sentiment, in traditions; and, there¬ 
fore, “ Sutherland evictions ’ have till lately 
been the exception. After 1690, the Irish 


landlord was (as one of his champions de¬ 
scribed him) “alien in blood, religion, and 
language,” and he had the whole power of 
England to help him in enforcing the mon¬ 
strous land-law which, in what Mr. O’Brien 
well calls the Colonial Parliament, he and his 
fellows had enacted. This should never be 
forgotten by those who are so ready to lay 
all the blame on “ Irish landlords.” In seven 
cases out of nine they were Englishmen by 
blood as well as sympathy, and they were 
placed by the English government in an in¬ 
evitably demoralising position. They did not 
grow, they were made. Under such condi¬ 
tions, a race of angels would have degenerated 
into men “ oaring no more,” says Mr. Froude, 
“for the souls and bodies of those committed 
to their charge than the drivers of a West 
Indian plantation for their herds of slaves.” 
But, rampant as the Penal Laws made him, 
the landlord had not it all his own way. 
Tories and Bapparees (those waifs of broken 
families) were succeeded by Whiteboys, Oak- 
boys, Hearts of Steel (Ulster Presbyterians, 
evicted because Lord Donegal, wanting to 
raise £100,000, let their holdings to Belfast 
merchants), Rightboys who aimed at equal¬ 
ising tithe, Ribbonmen, &c., of whom sober- 
minded Arthur Young remarks, “the real 
cause of the disease lay in the gentlemen, not 
in the wretches they doomed to the gallows.” 
Of these secret societies, each handed on to 
the next the torch of discord, the British 
government acquiescing in a state of things 
the most monstrous the civilised world has 
ever seen, because it was so hampered with 
“ no Popery ” as to be afraid to concede a 
grain of justice to its Catholic subjects. 

The British Government acquiesced, but 
the British traveller never failed to see where 
the fault lay. Whether it is Arthur Young, 
going from landlord to landlord a century 
ago, or Wakefield in 1808 interviewing the 
Whiteboys round Tarbert, or Lord John 
Manners, or Mr. Nassau Senior, or Mr. Bright 
—in all there is a strange consensus. It is an 
old story, but the object of retelling it is two¬ 
fold—first, to vindicate Ireland from the 
charge of ingratitude. The complaint is: 
“ We’re so anxious to give her justice, but we 
get no thanks for it.” Thanks! Tardy 
justice, grudgingly conceded, has small right 
to them- And if the English people did at 
last come to desire to do Ireland justice, suc¬ 
cessive English ministries acted as if they 
wished to stave off each instalment so long as 
they could, and to make it as unpleasant as pos¬ 
sible. The Encumbered Estates Act was “ a 
boon to landlords only”; the motion for a 
Commission on the Irish Church went hand- 
in-hand with the inevitable Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Continuance Act; the vaunted 
Land Act of 1870 at once increased the 
number of evictions by nearly a third. Of 
the educational measures Maurice O’Connell’s 
dictum is true: “The things we want are 
refused; the things we don’t want are forced 
upon us.” So much for Irish ingratitude. 
The other object is to give cumulative proof 
that force is no remedy. “ Coerce, coerce,” 
was dinned into Thomas Drummond’s ears by 
coercion-reared officials; but that true states¬ 
man, a sketch of whose too brief career 
fittingly closes Mr. O’Brien’s book, steadily 
refused to call for or to accept extraordinary 
I powers. He so combated inertness and imbe¬ 


cility, and so vitalised the ordinary machinery 
of the executive, that a police inspector who at 
first had cried out “ impossible ” pretty soon 
confessed : “If the business is well followed 
up, and for a sufficient time, the mischief will 
presently be put a stop to.” Drummond 
putting down faction fights by sheer force of 
character is grander even than the same man 
telling landlords that property has duties as 
well as rights, at a time when an agent 
boasted that by suddenly raising the rents he 
had “ done a good day’s work—put £10,000 
into his master’s pocket.” Throughout 
Drummond was a model administrator (look 
at his delicious correspondence with Col. 
Vemer); and if he failed to wholly quell 
Ribbonism it was partly because he had not 
time, mainly because Lord Melbourne was 
thwarted in his attempts to support by proper 
remedial legislation his Under-Secretary’s 
efforts. 

Enough to call attention to a remarkable 
and timely book, which ought to be studied as 
a whole by those to whom Irish history is still 
a riddle One thing will strike even the most 
casual reader—how often the Irish peasant 
has fought in the van of progress. Com¬ 
mons’ enclosures were, till yesterday, sullenly 
acquiesced in by the English ; the Whiteboys 
stood out against them. The tenants’ co¬ 
partnership in the land, all advanced men are 
formulating it, ad nauseam, with all sorts of 
variations and back-looks at primitive usage ; 
to the Irish peasant it has always been an heir¬ 
loom for which he struggled and killed and 
died. Land nationalisation, peasant pro¬ 
prietorship, put it how you will, it is all 
summed up in his ineradicable belief that he 
had right on his side in resisting an eviction 
which meant utter ruin. Now that English 
reformers are going in foy these very things, 
one cannot help feeling that the lines : 

“ Tritt da, mein Volk, der Volker vor; 

Lasz da dein Herzblut rinnen,” 
are far truer of Ireland than of Germany. 

The peasant has won at last; but at what 
a cost? The country impoverished; capital 
frightened away by insecurity bred of atrocious 
misrule; the spy-system made part and parcel 
of the national life; the nation split into two 
hostile camps secret societies (“agricultural 
trades’ unions”); counterbalancing the still 
abnormally state-supported power of the 
landlord caste. What an indictment against 
“ the English in Ireland ” ! And now that 
we say: “Leave us to ourselves; we can’t 
possibly do worse than you have done for us,” 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Champion of the Right, 
comes forward with the argument of brute 
force, and cries: “ Four millions must give 
way to thirty,” i.e., if England wills it, the 
old coercion system shall go on as merrily as 
ever. Happily there are other millions who 
say “No” to this astounding threat; and 
their powerful voice makes one almost 
bless the famine of 1846, the death- 
pangs of which were in some sort the 
birth throes of that greater Ireland which 
Mr. Chamberlain forgot to take into his 
account. 

I have not striven to be non-political: 
it is hopeless in reviewing a work of this 
kind. At any rate, I have kept clear of 
party politics, with which, indeed, Ireland 
has, and can have, nothing whatsoever to do. 
And now a word on the more welcome sub- 
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ject of ethnology. Mr. O’Brien, like so many 
more, assumes that the exceptional lawless¬ 
ness of Tipperary is due to the stronger ad¬ 
mixture of English blood. It may well be so. 
In Denver City, when Hepworth Dixon knew 
it, and in many another “ frpntier of civilisa¬ 
tion,” the Englishman has proved that he is 
only law-abiding so long as the law is really 
a force majeure. In Ireland the Somerset¬ 
shire men of the Barony of Forth werej the 
staunchest in ’98. But let no one think that 
the Tipperary peasant is necessarily “ Crom¬ 
wellian” because he has grey eyes and light- 
brown hair. The heroes and heroines of 
Gaelic legend had hair “as yellow as the 
flower of the St. John’s wort ” ; and the 
Romans, who were not blind, said aurea 
caesaries ollit, and contrasted them with the 
Basque-like Silures. The notion that “ the 
Celt ” is a short dark man may go with the 
belief in rock-basins, and ovates, and Cuthites. 

Henry Stuart Fagan. 


NEW NOVELS. 

White Heather. By William Black. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

What it a Girl to do? By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. (Chapman & Hall.) 

In hit own Hand. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banks. (White.) 

The Mystery of Allan Grate. By Isabella F. 
Mayo. (Bentley.) 

Social Silhouettes. By Edgar Fawoett. 
(Triibner.) 

Cattandra's Casket. By Mrs. Marshall. (Nis- 
bet.) 

Damages. By Vinoent M. Holt. (Maxwell.) 

Soke hard things have been said of late by 
an inconstant and ungrateful public, ever 
seeking after some new thing, of Mr. Black’s 
books. But there is one thing that, whatever 
any great or small public may say, no critic 
will ever say—and that is that Mr. Black is 
unreadable. His writing and his narrative 
both slip along with a practised ease which 
certainly no other living novelist excels, if 
any other equals it. You may get out of the 
boat at the end and depart with as little ex¬ 
citement as the ordinary passenger who pays 
his two-pence and steps ashore at a ferry; 
but if you possess a judicial mind you cannot 
deny that the ferryman is a deacon in his 
craft. We do not particularly admire the 
principal distinguishing point of White 
Heather —the profusion of verse from the sup¬ 
posed haud of its hero with which its pages 
are studded. Not that Mr. Black is a bad 
verse-writer. On the contrary, his perfect 
familiarity with the always charming ballad 
common-places of Scotch literature, and a 
certain knack of smooth stanza-stringing 
with which the upper powers have gifted 
him, make his verses not much less pleasant 
reading than his prose. But there is little 
distinction about them, and as part of a novel 
they have an air of inappropnateness. The 
wicked critic catches himself wondering 
whether Mr. Black wrote the novel to bring 
in the verses, or the verses to eke out the 
novel; and though this is a base and brutal 
thought, it somehow or other occupies the 
mind. Still there is not the slightest ill- 


feeling on the critic’s part when Mr. 
Black and the critic part company. For his 
scenery Mr. Black has left the great and 
wide sea, and has gone to eau douce: though 
Highland lochs and rivers are not so very 
douoe either, if a bilingual play on words 
may be permitted. His Highland heroine is 
the same kind of creature, rather too bright 
and good, &c., as his Highland heroines fre¬ 
quently have been. His American heroine is 
decidedly better than the average of American 
heroines as represented both by their country¬ 
men and others, and may be pronounced a 
really attractive womankind. Her father is 
not too much of a bore, despite his velvet and 
gold slippers, and his Republican principles, 
and there is considerable verve in the buxom 
Glasgow widow, Kate Menzies. We have 
expressed but qualified respect for the verses 
of Mr. Ronald Btrang, gamekeeper and genius. 
But there is a certain sense (Irish we believe) 
in which the words “a great poet” might be 
applied to him. And we should be glad to be 
more sure of the happiness of Miss Meenie 
Douglas, the ethereal young woman above re¬ 
ferred to, after she has been assigned as daily 
food to such a human nature. Of the book 
as a whole it can only be said that Mr. Black 
has done worse work, and better. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s book is a suffi¬ 
ciently lively and varied account of the 
fortunes of a self-helpful young lady who is 
cheated of her inheritance by a wicked 
French uncle, and mixes in London literary, 
musical, and dramatic society of a semi- 
Bohemian character without any unpleasant 
results on her morals and manners. Perhaps 
Mr. Edwards’s sketches may do a little, a 
very little, harm by keeping up in the publio 
mind the extremely unfounded idea that 
Bohemianism is more or less inseparable from 
literature and art. But the said sketches are 
amusing enough, never offend seriously 
against good taste, and, as initiated persons 
will easily recognise, are not unfrequently 
founded on fact without the founding on fact 
being of an objectionably personal kind. The 
latter pent of the book deals with the war 
of 1870, and is written with spirit and 
knowledge, while Mr. Sutherland Edwards has 
also brought in by no means tediously or mal 
apropos his acquaintance with Russian things. 
Of all persons concerned Mr. Edwards writes 
amiably, except, perhaps, of writers of lead¬ 
ing articles. Now, it is doubtless easier to 
write leading articles than to write, say, 
Paradise Lott or Vanity Fair ; yet, we think, 
we have heard of practised men of letters who 
oould not manage a leading article. 

Readers of Mrs. Linnaeus Banks’s stories 
of life in the midland and northern counties 
know that she is fond of taking a historic 
personage of the minor kind, or, at any rate, 
a historical incident, and working it up into 
a novel. It is scarcely necessary here to pass 
any elaborate judgment on the wisdom of this 
proceeding, ft at any rate secures that there 
shall be no lack of matter, though, perhaps, 
it does not exactly facilitate the dealing with 
that matter in a way wholly agreeable to the 
laws of art. The hero of In his own Hand is 
William Hutton, of Birmingham, a man well 
enough known, though, perhaps, not to the 
present generation. Hutton’s career, with the 
Priestley riots for an inspiriting finish to the 


third volume, has given the author a subject 
by no means ill suited to her peculiar tastes and 
talents, so that the book may very fairly rank 
by the side of The Manchester Man. The 
scenes and characters are sufficiently varied, 
and if there is not a great deal of plot there 
is plenty of action. 

The Mystery of Allan Grade is a title which 
a pedantic critic might describe as possessing 
the quality of polarity. That is to say, it 
is likely to attract some readers and repel 
others for exactly the same reason. We con¬ 
fess to being rather of the latter class. The 
fictitious persons who leave their hats in 
pools and themselves (or something that, being 
in the condition of Sir Thomas in the Ingoldt- 
by Legends , is capable of being mistaken for 
them) somewhere near the hats do not greatly 
arride us. On the other hand there are many 
people who love them dearly, especially when, 
as here, there is a ghostly knock at the door 
thrown into the bargain and several trifles of 
the same kind. Moreover, it is fair to say 
that the book is very far from being all 
rawhead-and-bloodybones, and that there is 
plenty of commonplace dialogue and action 
—action and dialogue, indeed, so common¬ 
place as to remind ike reader strikingly 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. Now, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, like other distinguished persons, is 
a popular writer; and we do not know why 
Miss or Mrs. Mayo should not be one likewise. 
Her opening chapter is better written than 
the greater part of her book, and this probably 
shows that she can do better than Allan Graue 
if she tries. 

To say that Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s prose is a 
great deal better than his verse may seem a 
rather ungracious compliment; but as a faith¬ 
ful record of critical impression it oannot be 
avoided. Even in Mr. Fawcett’s prose there 
is occasionally a good deal of the style tour- 
men te. When one finds that he cannot tell 
us how a rather good-looking woman had an 
ugly nose without saying “ her nose in its 
abandonment of symmetry should perhaps not 
be recorded of her so to speak: there seems 
even a tort of ungallantry in mentioning it, 
since the rest of her face is a tort of wistful 
feminine apology for her having it at all,” 
there is very little to be done except to 
ejaculate “Lord! Lord!” or “Papae!” or 
“ Aballiboozabanganorribo! ” or anything 
else that comes handiest, and pass on. The 
matter, too, as distinguished from the form of 
the book (which is a series of sketches of New 
York society, supposed to be furnished by a 
certain Mark Manhattan), has the drawback of 
most social sketches, the drawback of being 
too evidently conventional. As a matter cl 
fact (though it is a faot that only social 
satirists of the calibre of Thackeray or 
Fielding recognise) men and women do not 
fall into the hard-and-fast types that the 
minor social satirist loves. Still Mr. Fawcett 
has some amusing sketches, and one or two 
decidedly dever ones. “An Anglomaniac 
with Brains” (Mr. Fawcett, by the way, 
appears himself to have Anglomaniacs rather 
on the brain), “The Young Man who 
imagines,” and “ The Gentleman who Lived 
Too Long,” have considerable merit; nor is 
“ The Lady who is Sensational,” from whioh 
the above singular sentence is extracted, al¬ 
together unhappy. It is odd, though, that 
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while it contains a sneer at the late Mr. 
Trollope, at least one side, the less amiable 
one, of the heroine’s character, is either a 
reminiscence of, or a very curious coincidence 
with, the great Madalina Demolines. 

Cassandra's Casket is not an American hook, 
which it is well to mention, because of the 
sense which American fancy for fine language 
has put on the word “ casket.” Cassandra is 
not a corpse, nor is she like Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. Her casket is only a little silver 
box which she finds on the sea-shore, and she 
herself is only a school girl who gets into 
trouble with a prim half-sister. The book, like 
all Mrs. Marshall’s books, is well principled 
and well intentioned in every way, though 
we doubt the wisdom of always, as somebody 
once irreverently phrased it, “ chucking in a 
death-bed” to impress the youthful mind. 
The story is told with sufficient liveliness, 
and the school scenes and conversations are 
natural. There are illustrations which are, 
we think, nearly the worst we ever saw. 

The hero of Mr. Holt’s Damages remarks at 
the end to his papa, whom he has (the word 
is fortunately not actionable as applied to a 
fictitious character) swindled out of sixty 
thousand pounds by a collusive action for 
breach of promise, with the intention of then 
marrying the young woman and living com¬ 
fortably thereon, “ It may be a mean trick, 
father.” Lord Mainoaks’s candour is exem¬ 
plary, and we shall only say that it would 
have been better if he had substituted “ is ” 
for “may be.” So it appears the modem 
version runs: “ Though father and mither 
and a’ should go mad, Yet ye’ll just allow me 
to bring an action against ye, and they’ll have 
to pay the damages, and then, without the 
trouble of whistling, I’ll come to ye, my lad.” 
"We are only very foolish fond oid critics; 
but we like the ancient ways better. 

George Smntsbtjet. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

“ English Worthies.” — Charles Darwin. By 
Grant Allan. (Longmans.) No other man 
could have been found so well qualified as Mr. 
Grant Allen for the task of writing such a 
thoroughly popular account of Darwin’s life 
and achievement as might appropriately find a 
place between the “ fancy boards ” of a volume 
of the “English Worthies” series. In any 
other hands of equal scientific competence the 
book on Darwin would have been — very 
excusably, most people would have thought— 
the least entertaining of the series; but Mr. 
Lang will be a fortunate editor indeed, if 
many of his contributors succeed in rivalling 
the charm of style and unfailing popular 
interest of the opening volume. The manner 
in which the biographical portion of the work 
has been written has a peculiar appropriateness 
to the subject. The author observes in his 
preface that he regards Darwin’s life “ mainly 
as a study in the interaction of organism and 
environment ”; and in this spirit he has tried 
to show how Darwin’s greatness was the result, 
on the one hand, of the qualities he had in¬ 
herited from both lines of his ancestry, and, on 
the other hand, of the intellectual movements 
that were at work in “ the world into which he 
was bom.” After tracing the course of the 
studies by which Darwin was oonduoted to his 
epoch-making discovery, and sketching the 
history of the approximations whioh had been 
made by earlier enquirers to an anticipation of 
the Darwiniaa.theory, Mr. Allen proceeds to 


give an account of the principles set forth in 
The Origin of Species. The author says in a 
footnote that those who are acquainted with 
the original work may safely “ skip ” the pages 
whioh he has devoted to this subject. We can¬ 
not second the advice : the reader who follows 
it will ceftainly miss some very charming 
writing, and possibly a useful lesson in the art 
of popular scientific exposition. Although Mr. 
Allen himself does not seem very sanguine on 
the point, we do not think that many readers 
of these pages will fail to obtain a clear idea as 
to the true nature and bearings of the much- 
misunderstood doctrine of “ Natural Selection.” 
The story of the gradual acceptance of this 
doctrine by the scientific world is then briefly 
told, and an outline is given of Darwin’s later 
scientific labours. The volume concludes with 
two chapters, headed “ Darwin’s Place in the 
Evolutionary Movement,” and “ The Net 
Uesult.” These closing chapters are certainly 
not calculated to reassure those persons who 
are terrified by the thought of the destructive 
inferences that may be drawn from the 
Darwinian principles. In fact, the author has 
rather needlessly gone out of his way to excite 
adverse prejudice by apparently making 
Darwinism responsible for consequences which 
(as he would doubtless admit) it has not been 
proved necessarily to involve. To Mr. Allen’s 
ardent faith the vict >ry of Darwin carries with 
it the victory of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and he 
cannot forego the opportunity of singing his 
song of triumph—a little more loudly than is 
consistent with good taste. Only very fervid 
partisans, we fancy, will quite approve of the 
tone of such sentences as the following: 

“ Dogmatic Comte was forthwith left to the little 
band of his devoted adherents; shadowy Hegel 
was relegated with a bow to the cool shades of the 
common rooms of Oxford; Buckle was exploded 
like an inflated wind-bag; even Mill himself ”— 

but we need not complete the quotation. Once 
or twice in the book Mr. Allen indulges in 
scoffing remarks about scientific “ solidity” and 
“ plodding,” which seem by no means appro¬ 
priate in a biography of the most thorough and 
patient of all students of nature ; and he utters 
no wholesome word of oaution against the 
sciolism which plays at inventing explanations 
of facts which it has never taken the trouble to 
master. Such a caution would have been 
eminently in place, because speculation of this 
kind nowadays generally calls itself Darwinian 
—very naturally, for in rash and unskilled 
hands the keys on the Darwinian bunch can 
always be made to revolve beautifully in the 
lock, whether they draw the bolt or not. It is 
quite plain that Mr. Allen’s instinctive sym¬ 
pathies are rather with the brilliant theorists 
than with the class of oautious investigators to 
which Darwin belonged; but it is all the more 
to his credit that this bias has not betrayedhim 
into any defective appreciation of Darwin’s 
personal greatness or of the importance of his 
scientific work. If the book is not faultless, it 
is at any rate a performance of which the 
author has a right to be proud, and which sets 
up a standard of excellence that the writers of 
the succeeding volumes of the series will not 
find it easy to surpass. 

The River Column: a Narrative of the 
Advance of the Biver Column of the Nile 
Expeditionary Force, and its Betum down the 
Bapids. By Maj.-Gen. Henry Brackenbury. 
With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Col- 
borne. (Blackwood.) Events move so rapidly 
in contemporary history, that even the lengthy 
sub-title of this book may fail to bring to the 
remembrance of some the military achieve¬ 
ment whioh it records. And yet scarcely nine 
months have passed since we were all anxiously 
reading telegrams from Korti, Merawi, Ham- 
dab, Birti, and Kirbekan. The “river oolumn” 


was technically a “ flying column,” t.e.,’a force 
out off from its base of supplies, whose duty it 
was to reach Berber by tne river, and there 
cooperate with the “ desert oolumn ” from 
Metemmeh. The fall of Khartum and the death 
of Gordon caused its recall, when it had broken 
the opposition of the enemy by the brilliant 
action at Kirbekan, and had overcome the still 
more formidable obstacles presented by the 
rapids of the Nile. In one sense, therefore, its 
operations were fruitless; and at no time did it 
run such serious hazard as did the desert 
column. The measure of success which it 
attained is of special military interest as repre¬ 
senting the furthest development of Lord 
Wolseley’s much debated plan of conveying his 
army up the Nile in boats to Khartum. That 
this plan was feasible there can be no doubt; 
but it seems no less dear that it involved a 
longer duration of time than was compatible 
with the supreme object of the expedition— 
the rescue of Gordon. Gen. Brackenbury, who 
succeeded to the command of the river column 
after the death of Gen. Earle at Kirbekan, has 
here written a plain narrative, almost in diary 
form, of the incidents of the expedition, which 
no other single man could describe with equal 
knowledge. Though he has purposely avoided the 
usual efforts after fine writing, we undertake to 
say that his book will be read as widely and as 
carefully as it deserves. For by force of its 
subject it is an entirely novel contribution to 
military history. To the lay reader, its chief 
interest consists in its explanation of the 
supreme importance of transport, commissariat, 
and other staff arrangements. The military 
student will be not less attracted by the excel¬ 
lent maps of a practically unknown region, 
which we owe to a grandson of the first Lord 
Seaton. May we take the liberty of suggesting 
to the author a motto out of Hypatia } 

“ ‘ Why do you not sit down, man,' quoth Cyril. 

‘ Pardon me, ’ said the monk, with a piteous gesture; 

‘ of sitting as of all carnal pleasure, cometh satiety 
at the last.’ ” 

New Guinea: an Acoount of the Establish¬ 
ment of the British Protectorate on the Southern 
Shores of New Guinea. By Charles Lyne, 
Special Correspondent of the Sydney Morning 
Herald. (Sampson Low.) The circumstances 
of Commodore Erskine’s recent cruise were 
detailed in the newspapers at the time. It is a 
slight exaggeration to say that “a great deal 
of New Guinea and its people was seen,” even 
by the Special Correspondent; but the pro¬ 
tection of the men-of-war and the guidance of 
the missionaries afforded exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties, and Mr. Lyne made good use of them. 
All the chief places along the limited extent of 
coast embraced by the Protectorate were 
visited, and its object carefully explained to the 
people, the visit of the ships being rendered 
more welcome by the fact that they took back 
with them from Queensland a number of 
natives who had been kidnapped or decoyed 
under false pretences by the “ Labour” vessels. 
The success of the expedition, however, was 
due almost entirely to the beneficent influence 
established in the last few years by such men as 
Messrs. Lawes and Chalmers, the missionaries, 
the civilising effect of whose work has been 
very remarkable. Those who are interested in 
the subject will not, naturally, expect to learn 
from an account of this flying visit anything 
about the country or the people which has not 
already been recorded by writers like Mr. 
Chalmers or Mr. Wyatt Gill; but Mr. Lvne is a 
practised writer, and relates all that he saw 
very pleasantly and intelligently. He is, for 
instance, especially careful in describing the 
peculiarities of ornaments, and of personal 
appearance, which distinguish one tribe from 
another. The unfavourable view whioh he 
takes of the capabilities of the oountry for 
settlement is worthy of notloe. 
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Sir Edmund du Cane’s volume on The 
Punishment and Prevention of Crime, the latest 
addition to the “ English Citizen ” series (Mac¬ 
millan), contains much pleasant reading for 
those who believe in the gradual improvement 
of the human race. The number of criminals 
is diminishing every year, while the population 
is increasing even more markedly. The un¬ 
fortunates or the wilfuls who are under restraint 
offend less and less each year against the prison 
regulations, and the cost of maintaining the 
vast establishments which are required for the 
housing of the criminals is being rigidly reduced, 
much to the satisfaction of the taxpayer. 
Eight years ago the annual expenditure on 
prisons amounted to £496,000, and they were 
then under local authority; now, when all the 
fancied evils of State management have been 
introduced, the cost has dwindled steadily to 
£381,000. Two of the chapters of Sir Edmund 
du Cane's book have interested us greatly. 
One of them contains a description of prison life 
at the present time, and the details of the 
trades which the inmates are taught; the 
other supplies some information, necessarily 
limited, on the register of criminals which is 
distributed annually to the prisons all over the 
kingdom, and on the societies which have been 
rformed for ameliorating the condition of the 
prison inmates when they are once more restored 
to liberty. The records of the past seem to 
have been freely opened to the Surveyor- 
General of Prisons, and much antiquarian 
information is incorporated into the pages of 
his treatise. It would be diffioult to cap the 
story (p. 57) of the felon who was confined in a 
prison where Bible reading formed his chief 
occupation, but was unfortunately liberated 
from his cell and interrupted in his studies 
when he had only “ got as far as Ephesians,” 
whereupon he stole a sheep to go back once 
more into restraint and learn the rest of the 
Testament. Sir Edmund du Cane seems 
inclined to hesitate in accepting the statement 
that some contractors who had purchased con¬ 
victs at Bristol for transportation to the 
Colonies landed their property at Lundy 
Island, but we think that it is corroborated in 
Mr. Chanter’s description of Lundy. Both 
amusement and instruction may be acquired 
from this guide to prison life. 

Lee Chers Voisins. Par Max O’Bell. (Paris : 
Calmann Livy.) This latest volume will in 
some degree repair the injury which the author 
did to his own reputation by the silly and 
vulgar performance called Let Fillet de John 
Bull. Perhaps the new book is not quite equal 
to John Bull et son lie ; it is rather carelessly 
put together, and contains some commonplace 
padding—the worst specimen being a ridiculous 
chapter on sea-sickness. But on the whole it is 
decidedly worth reading. The writer’s professed 
object is the promotion of mutual respect and 
goodwill between Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
and he therefore dwells chiefly on the more 
attractive features of national character; but 
the oddities and weaknesses of both nations 
come in for a good deal of clever and good- 
humoured satire. Some amusing illustrations 
are given of the reciprocal mimicry of each 
other's fashions and language by the French 
and the English. In Parisian middle-class 
society, it seems, it has become usual for cards 
of invitation to contain the singular intimation: 

“ On fiveodoequera h neuf heures.” The chapter 
headed “ Pharisiens et Crocodiles ” very aptly 
hits off the contrast between the forms whioh 
hypocrisy assumes in England and in France— 
between the English cant of piety and morality, 
and the French cant of high-flown sentiment. 
The remarks on the difference in usage between 
the words "British ” and “ English ” is neatly 
put. 

“ On dit: ‘ Histoire de la litterature anglaise ’: 
on ne dim pas: * Histoire de la litterature bri- 


tannique.’ II y a dans le mot British, soit quelque 
chose de goguenard, coit quelque chose de chauvin. 
On dira fort bien British Soldiers, British Army. 
La dame qui a rempli les joumaux de ses hauts 
cris sur les quelques nuditls qui ont etc exposees au 
Salon anglais de 1’annee, n’est oonnue que sous le 
nom de British Matron. . . . L 'English Public, 
e’est la bonne soeiete: le British Public, e’est le 
commun des mortels du Boyaume-Uni.” 

The author adds that “ British ” is to "English” 
much as “ Gaulois ” is to “ Francois ”—an 
observation whioh maybe true mutatis mutandis, 
though the saving clause means a great deal. 
Speaking of the political power of epigrammatio 
phrases in France, and of the many cases in 
which rashly uttered sayings like Ollivier’s coeur 
leger and Jules Favre’s “ not an inch of our 
territory, not a stone of our fortresses,” have 
destroyed the political career of their authors, 
“ Max O’Bell ” remarks: “ L’histoire de France 
pourrait s’ecrire entre des guillemets.” Of the 
English public-school Bystem, of whioh he has 
had much experience, the author is an unquali¬ 
fied admirer, contrasting it with the system of 
the French lycees entirely to the disadvantage 
of the latter. It rather surprises us to be 
toldthatEngland(onoe, as thereaderis reminded, 
the country of Newton and Harvey) has long 
ceased to occupy herself in scientific discovery 
or invention. We are not of those Englishmen 
who believe that “ France never invented 
anything but the guillotine ” ; but a list of the 
greatest discoverers and inventors of the last 
thirty years would show more Englishmen than 
Frenchmen, though, so far as industrial inventors 
are concerned, there would probably be more 
Americans than either. Altogether, though 
the book is not calculated for more than an 
ephemeral popularity, it very fairly deserves the 
kind of success at wnioh it aims. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prop. Max Muller is now at Florence, 
where he intends to remain for the next three 
weeks. 

Prof. Sayce purposes to leave England on 
Nov. 27. He goes direct to Egypt viA Brindisi, 
and hopes to spend some time with Mr. Flinders 
Petrie and Mr. Ernest Gardner on the site of 
Naukratis. 

The Oxford Magazine prints a list of Oxford 
men who are candidates at the general election. 
The total is no less than 193, of whom 108 are 
Liberals and 85 Conservatives. It is interest¬ 
ing to find that, of those who took first-class 
honours, 64 are Liberals and 25 Conservatives; 
of those who took first-class honours in the 
final classical school, 25 are Liberals and 5 
Conservatives; and of those who took double 
first classes, all are Liberals. The same pro¬ 
portion seems to hold good at Cambridge, 
where, out of the candidates who took first 
classes, 25 are Liberals and 12 Conservatives. 

As much interest has been aroused by the 
announcement of Mr. James E. Doyle’s Official 
Baronage of England, we may state that, though 
the large paper copies of the work are now 
ready for subscribers, the issue of the ordinary 
edition will probably be postponed for a few 
weeks. Mr. James E. Doyle, we may add, is 
the nephew of the famous “ H. B.” of Punch, 
and the writer of the text of Brown, Jones and 
Robinson. 

A new poem, entitled Eros and Psyche, by 
Mr. Bobert Bridges, the author of Prometheus 
the Firegiver, is in the press, and will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Bell & Sons before Christmas. 

We are glad to hear that the sale of the new 
collected edition of Mr. George Meredith's 
novels far exceeds the estimate of his pub¬ 
lishers. 


The " Murray Indemnity Fund,” set on foot 
by the Philological Society to repay to the 
editor of its New English Dictionary the £400 
borrowed, and £150 advanced by him to bring 
out part i. of the dictionary, has accomplished 
its main objects. The £400 and the £150 have 
been repaid, the heavy costs of printing and 
postage in raising the sums have been dis¬ 
charged, and a balance of about £30 is in hand, 
which will be placed at Dr. Murray’s disposal. 
The fund will be kept open till the middle of 
December, so that contnbutions may still be 
paid to the treasurer, Mr. B. Dawson, the 
Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 

The Wyclif Quincentenary Committee, having 
failed to raise funds for the erection of a statue 
to Wyclif, has handed over its balance of sixteen 
guineas to the Wyclif Society for the publica¬ 
tion of Wyclif s Latin works, and thus ended 
its labours. 

The Wyclif Society has two books just ready 
for issue—Prof. Loserth’s edition of Wyolif’s 
De Ecclesia, whose last sheet is in proof; and 
Mr. Alfred Pollard’s edition of the Dialogues, 
whose text is printed, and whose introduction, 
notes, and index are nearly finished. 

Last year we remember the American papers 
boasted that their magazines were entirely sup¬ 
plied with native fiction. For the coming year 
Harper's will have a novel by Mr. B. D. Black- 
more, entitled “ Springhaven,” dealing with 
rural England at tire time of the Napoleonic 
wars; and Lippincott’s, a novel by Mr. W. E. 
Norris, entitled “ Hope,” in addition to a series 
of stories, sketches, &c., by some dozen English 
authors, published simultaneously with their 
appearance in England. 

Not a few readers of the Academy will be 
interested to know that the grave of the late 
B. H. Horne, at Margate, has been marked by 
a tombstone, erected by an old friend, which 
contains inscriptions stating who he was and 
what he wrote, with a quotation from Orion. 

Mr. W. E. Forster will contribute a preface 
to a work which Messrs. Cassell & Co. are about 
to publish, entitled The Citizen Reader. This 
book, whioh is written for the use of the upper 
standards of elementary schools, will oontain 
an account, in simple and popular language, of 
the legislative and administrative arrangements 
of our country, and give dear instructions in 
regard to the rights, duties, and privileges of 
English citizens. It will be fully illustrated 
with wood engravings, and will oontain two 
coloured plates. 

A new edition of Mr. B. L. Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, will be published next week, 
the special feature of which is numerous illus¬ 
trations, now appearing for the first time. 

The Last Meeting, the new story which Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin will publish next week, is by 
Mr. Brender Matthews, who has sought to 
unite the delicate character-drawing and 
brilliant dialogue of the new American school 
of fiotion with an elaborate plot, turning on a 
mysterious disappearance. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will also publish a 
new book by Dr. Charles Grindrod, entitled 
Tales in the Speech-House. It consists of a 
series of short stories by a party of snow-bound 
travellers in the Forest of Dean, the stories 
being linked together by the personality of the 
tellers. ' Illustrations of some of the chief 
points of the forest soenery aooompany the 
work. 

Messrs. Blackwood announoe The Shiri 
Highlands, by Mr. John Buchanan, planter at 
Zomba, in East Central Afrioa. 

The Wit and Humour of Life is the title of a 
volume by Dr. Charles Stanford, which will be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
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Sylvan Winter, Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
new book, which will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., will in¬ 
clude seventy illustrations by Mr. Frederick 
Golden Short. 

Messes. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, have 
acquired the sole right of translation of the late 
Prof. J. A. Dorner’s System of Christian Ethic*. 

Messrs. Burns & Oates will publish shortly 
a popular edition of Mr. J. N. Murphy’s Chair 
of Peter, with, more than 100 pages of new 
matter and the statistics brought down to the 
present year. 

Mr. James Bonar’s Malthas and his Work 
has had the distinction of being reprinted in 
Messrs. Harper’s “ Handy Series,” which is 
almost entirely confined to popular works of 
fiction. 

Mr. J. Theodore Bent will contribute another 
article on “ Diaries of Early Travel ” to the 
next number of the Antiquary. For the same 
journal Mr. Edward Solly has written a biblio¬ 
graphical study of Steele’s Christian Hero, and 
there will also be given a transcript of a con¬ 
temporary MS. aocount of the rebellion of the 
Earl of Essex. Miss Toulmin Smith will write 
an article on the House of Lords. 

During next week, beginning on Monday, 
and during the whole of the week following, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell by auction the collec¬ 
tion of rare books and MSS. formed by Mr. 
Ellis, the well-known dealer of New Bond 
Street, who is retiring from business in conse¬ 
quence of ill-health. Many of the books have 
recently appeared in the auction mart, but there 
are also a number of privately printed works 
such as do not often come up for sale. Among 
the MSS. is the interesting little volume of 
Blake’s poems and drawings which belonged 
to the late D. G. Rossetti. The total number 
of lots is 3201. 

The number of men in residence this 
term at Durham University is 186, of whom 
123 are attending the arts course and 63 the 
theological. Only a few years ago the propor¬ 
tion between the two faculties was exactly the 
reverse. 

The *nnnal general meeting of the Society of 
Cymmrodorion, for the encouragement of 
literature, science, and art in Wales, will be 
held on Thursday next, November 19, at the 
Holbora Restaurant, at 6 p.m., followed by the 
annual dinner at the same plaoe at 6 p.m. 
Prof. F. T. Roberts is announced to take the 
chair at the meeting, and the Earl of Powis at 
the dinner. 

We have received some interesting statistics 
concerning the Wandsworth Public Library, 
the only free library (we believe) in South 
London, which was opened by the Lord Mayor 
on October 1. The total number of books is 
6840, of which 1774 are in the reference depart¬ 
ment. During five weeks, the number of 
readers’ tickets issued has been 1368, the total 
population of Wandsworth at the oensus of 
1881 having been just 28,000; the number of 
volumes issued has been 6881; of the total 
number issued for home reading, 3839, or 68 
per oent. come under the olasa of fiction, and 
9 per cent, under the class of juvenile books. 
Though this proportion looks large, we are 
assured that it is somewhat lower than the 
average in other free libraries. The catalogue 
has been compiled by Mr. Alfred Cotgreave, 
well-known to all “ librariologists.” His aim 
has been to anticipate the wants of readers 
by abundance of cross-references. Most books 
are entered three times over—under their 
author’s name, their title, and their subject; 
while important articles in serial works (e.g., 
those in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ) are also 
entered tinder their subjects. 


Mr. F. T. Elwortmy, and his ten fellow 
committee-men, have put forth a very interest¬ 
ing Report on a collection of Fresh Devonshire 
Verbal Provincialisms. Besides many excellent 
old dialect words, racy new ones are being 
coined. For instance, a mechanic’s wife, whose 
sick ohild the chemist had failed to cure, 
brought him to the doctor, saying, “ I chemis't 
him a few days first, sir, but finding him no 
better, I’ve brought him to you.” Another 
word illustrates Shakspere’s “ mobled queene ” 
(Folio 2), our “mob-cap” &c.: “If I did’n 
[couldn’t] do it better than that blind-rooftWd 
[blind-folded, muffled] I’d have my anas cut 
off,” said a farmer about some bad work. 

Count Ugo Balzani has contributed to the 
Society romana di storia patria a paper upon a 
curious contemporary account of Joan of Arc. 
It is an appendix to the chronicle known as the 
Breviarium Historiale, of which many MSS. 
exist, and which was printed at Poitiers as early 
as 1479. So far as is known all the copies stop 
short at the year 1428, with the exception of 
the one lately discovered at Rome. This is 
written by the chronicler himself, and is carried 
one year later, to the end of 1429. It records 
the deliverance of Orleans, but not the oath of 
the king at Rheims. No new facts are given; 
but the account is important as showing the 
interest felt in the exploits of the Maiden. Of the 
chronioler nothing is known beyond that he 
was a Frenchman, living at Rome in the court 
of Pope Martin V. 

The “ Fondation Pestalozzi ” in Canton Vaud 
is asking for the subscription of 25,000 francs 
for the erection of a bronze statue of the great 
educator on the scene of his labours at Yverdon 
from 1805 to 1825. 

With reference to Prof. Ray Lankester’s 
letter, the writer of the article on “The Pro¬ 
posed Teaching University of London,” in the 
Academy of October 31, wishes to state that 
he had been informed by one of the professors 
of University College that about two-thirds of 
his colleagues were present at the meeting 
which expressed dissatisfaction with the scheme 
of Lord Justice Fry’s committee. The con¬ 
vocation of London University, on November 3, 
passed, by a large majority, a vote adverse to 
the same scheme. 

There has been sent to us a contrivance 
called the “Academy Easel,” whioh deserves 
the notice of all who use pen or pencil. It may 
be described as a folding slab of wood, hollowed 
out to contain writing or drawing materials. 
When not in use, it is carried over the shoulder 
by a strap, like an opera glass. It is brought 
into use by being opened out, when it forms a 
sort of portable desk, still sustained by the 
strap, and ingeniously fitted to the right hip. 
Its great merits are its simplicity and excellence 
of workmanship. Its mechanism can be under¬ 
stood at onoe, and can hardly get out of order. 
For newspaper correspondents and reporters, 
who must furnish copy under all conditions; 
for staff officers in the field; for artists on tour; 
for such persons as are accustomed to write in 
a railway carriage, or in an easy chair—in short, 
wherever a table is not at hand, we should say 
that it would prove invaluable. The inventor 
of the “Academy Easel” is Mr. E. H. Bramley, 
himself, we understand, a reporter of long 
standing. His agents for sale are the North of 
England School Furnishing Company, 121 
Newgate Street, E.C. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

Two new works by M. Renan are announced 
for immediate publication : the one is a philo¬ 
sophical play, in five acts, entitled Le Vrltre de 
Nemi, the other is a translation of The Song of 
Songs, with etchings by MM. Boilvin and 
Heaouin. 


M. Paul Bourget will publish shortly a 
continuation of his Psychologic contemporaine, 
containing essays upon Goncourt, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, Leconte de Lisle, Tourgueneff, &c. 

M. Zola’s forthcoming work, entitled 
L'CEuvre, will deal with the world of artists 
and studios. 

The next volume in the series of “ Chefs- 
d’oeuvre du roman oontemporain ” will be 
George Sand’s Mauprat, with ten etchings by 
Toussaint after J. Le Blant. 

The bureau of the Acad6mie frangaise, as 
constituted for the present quarter, consists of 
M. Cherbuliez as director and M. Duruy as 
chancellor. 

Tourists through Franoe will miss a familiar 
object at Dijon. The beautiful curved spire of 
the Cathedral of St. Benigne has been removed, 
with very great damage to the appearance of 
the churob. This step has been taken in 
consequence of danger to the building. It was 
feared that the spire, being so much bent, might 
fall and crush in the roof. 

A statue is about to be erected at Nantes to 
a citizen who well deserves the honour. Gufipin, 
of Nantes, was not only a charming and learned 
writer, he was a leader of democratic opinion, 
an active political propagandist, and last, but 
not least, a distinguished oculist. A Bas-Breton 
by birth, this many-sided, largely-gifted man 
possessed the geniality of a Gascon, combined 
with the tenacious convictions of the Breton 
character. No man was ever more beloved, and 
none was ever more devoted to the oause of the 
poor and the unhappy. His contributions to 
the celebrated Dictionnaire de Bretagne of Ogee 
were important, and his Histoire de Nantes is 
still invaluable. His opus magnum. La Philosophic 
du XT.X“ e Siecle, published in 1854, shows 
much independent thought and leaning towards 
advanced theories, especially with regard to 
education and the position of women. He also 
wrote many works on the eye, its diseases and 
their treatment. The statue is to be erected 
partly at the cost of the state, senators, deputies, 
and above all, the inhabitants of Nantes and of 
the Loire Inferieure aiding in the work. Nantes 
has already named one of her streets after her 
illustrous townsman, and a monument has been 
erected to his memory in the cemetery by penny 
contributions of working men. 

As an example of the interest now taken by 
thoughtful Frenchwomen in the questions of 
the day, we cite the following works by Madame 
Laboulais (Paris: Lafitte): Considerations sur 
Vamelioration du sort moral de Vouvrier, and Con- 
series d’unancienouvrieravec sesjeunescamarade*. 
This lady goes upon the lines of not writing 
down to the capacities of the unlettered. She 
has found, and her experience is considerable, 
that the French workman can appreciate good 
language as well as good thought. Her writings 
show deep sympathy with the ouvrier as a class. 
Yet we are perpetually talking of class anti¬ 
pathies in Franoe! 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for November contains two 
valuable extracts from Mommsen’s fifth volume 
on the reference of the Apocalypse to Nero, and 
on the “Itala”; a continuation of Messrs. 
Jennings and Lowe’s lively criticisms on the 
Revised Version, and of Prof. Warfield’s Mes¬ 
sianic Psalms of the New Testament; M. Godet’s 
article on 2 Corinthians, and Dr. Maclaren’s 
on Colossians, Baron Moncrieff on Pasoal, Dr, 
Cheyne on Kalisoh, and “ Brevia.” 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift gives the conclu¬ 
sion of an excellent paper on the Didache by 
Dr. Meyboom, complaining inter alia of the 
unrestrained wilfulness of critics ; and aq article 
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by Dr. Scheffer (whose name is new to ns in 
this department) against the theory that Joel is 
an apocalyptic writer of 400 B.c. 

In the Revitta Contemporanea for October, 
Alvarez Sereix recounts the labours of the \ 


Besides more purely scientific results, the 
topographical surveys are of the highest im 
portanoe to the government. In six provinces 
more than two million hectares were found 
beyond those in the assessment, only two- 
thirds of the actual surface having paid taxes. 
Such a fact shows that the charges of corrupt 
administration made by Gonzalez Janer, in the 
same number, are not exaggerated. One 
remedy suggested by the latter is competition 
for publio offices by open examination. Dionisio 
Chaulid, in “ Cosas ae Madrid,” tells what the 

e ractical jokes of the city were in the days of 
is youth. Mariano Amador writes a highly 
coloured narrative of the first siege of Zara¬ 
goza. Becerro de Bengoa narrates in descrip¬ 
tive verse some “ Excursiones Artisticas,” and 
Solar Arqu€s concludes his popular description 
of the Farthest East. 

The Boldin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for October is occupied almost wholly 
with ecclesiastical matters. Fernandez Duro 
establishes the date (1524) of the institution of 
the Patriarchate of tae Indies, and gives a list 
of the patriarchs. Padre F. Fita prints some 
inedited Papal Bulls of taec. XII., which men¬ 
tion the Church of the Atooha in Madrid 


Nhuoastbl. E. Gambette: sa vie et ses vues polltlques. 
Puis: Corf. 3 fr. SO o. 

Petit dh Jullsvillk, L. Leg ComSdiena de France | 
au moyen &ge. Paris: Cerf. 8 fr. SO o. 

Pfkiffkk, F. X. Der goldene Behnltt u. deasen 
Ersoheinungsformen in Mathematik, Natur u. 
Kunst. Auqsburg: Huttler. 8M. 

„ ... _ . ,1 Schmidt, E. Lessing. Gesohichte Seines Lebeng u. 

Geographical and Statistical Institute of Spam. '4 7 seiner Sohriften. 3. Bd. l. Abth. Berlin: Weid- 


y maun. 


6 M. 


BXAUOBBT. L. 

Franoe. Epoque franque 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Histoire de 1’organisation judidaire en 
is franque Puls: Rousseau. 9fr. 
Faurikl, 0. Lee demlers jours du Oonsulat, manu- 
aorit inSdlt, p. p. L. Laianne. Paris: Calmann Levy. 
7 fr. 80 o. 

Okffroy, A. Recueil dee Instructions donnSes aux 
ambassadeurs et ministres de France, eto. BuMe. 
Paris: Alcan. 30 fr. 

Hampkl, J. Der Goldfund v. Nagy-Bzent-VIklds, 
sogenannter “ Boh at* d. Attila." Beitrag ear 
Eunstgescbichte der Vulkerwandernngsepoohe. 
Budapest: KlIiAn. S M. 

Eunr, L. Histoire munidpale de Versailles (1780-99). 
Paris; Cerf. 7 fr. 60 o. 

Justs N de la GbaviRre. Lea derniers jours de la 
marine A Fames. Puis: Plon. 4 fr. 

Kaulbk. J. Correspoudanoe politique d. MU. de 
Castiilon et de MTarillac, ambassadeurs de Franoe 
en Angleterre (1587-43). Paris: Alcan. 16fr. 
Moktblius, O. Ole Eultur Bchwedens In vorobrist- 
llcher Zdt. Uebers. v. C. Appel. Berlin: Relmer. 
6 M. 

Obstsblet, H. Wegweiser duroh die Llteratnr der 
Urknnoensammlungen. 1. Tbl. Berlin: Relmer. 
13 M. 

Publications w ans den k. preussischen Staatsarohiven. 

36. Bd. Leipzig: Hlrzel. 6 M. 

Villbnsuve. L’Anarchic et le comite de saint publio 
en 1793. Paris: Oharavay. 8 fr, 60 o. 


wherein the queenes banket (with Eneas narration 
of the destruction of Troie) was linelie described in 
a marchpaine patterns: there was also a goodlie 
sight of hunters with fall crie of a kennell of 
hounds, Mercurie and Iris desoending and ascend¬ 
ing from and to an high place, the tempest wherein 
it hailed small oonfects, rained rosewater, and 
anew an artificial! kind of snow, all strange, mar- 
uelious, and abundant” (Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
vol. iii., p. 1355, coL 1,1. 04, &c). 

F. J. Furnivall, 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE HIGHLAND WIDOW’S LAMENT. 
Wbaxt wi’ roamin’ I sit in the gloamin’, 

I sit on my ain door-stane, 

The flocks i’ the fauld nestle dose fra’ the canid, 

I sit an’ I sigh here, my lane. 

The bent trees are groanin', the sad wind is 
moanin’, 

The shadow creeps over the hill. 

The bom as it flows tells the tale of its woes, 

Bat I as the shadow am still. 

The road at its turnin’ my dim eye disoernin’, 

I mark where he cam wi’ the kye. 

Whan the day’s wark was done at the set o’ the son 
In the season for ever forbye. 

Fond hope that deceived me, canid death that 
bereaved me, 

My gudeman he left me sae young, 

That, old an’ forlorn, he might hold me in soora, 
Should I take his dear name on my tongue. 

Still, I oft by my gleamin’ lone hearth fall a- 
dreamin’, 

And think of that season of auld, 

Of a love was sae near, of a love was sae dear, 

It has gared every ither seem cauld. 

Should the grave in undoin’ once bring me 
renewin’, 

More bonny for sairly-tried truth, 

I wad dare then to name you, my Willie, an’ claim 
you, 

Nae longer aae fashed by jour yonth. 

Emily Pfeiffer. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Bokttgkb, O. Lis to v. Reptilian u. Batraahtera au* 
Paraguay. Halle: Tausoh. I M. 

Hasselbhro, B. Zur Bpectroskople d. Stlokstoffs. I. 
Untersuchungen 0 b. das Bandenspectrum. 8t. 
Petersburg. 8 M. 88 Pf. 

Bckmidt, F. Revision du oatbalUsehsn siluriaehen 
Trilobiten. 3. Abth. Acidasplden u. Llohiden. St. 
Petersburg. 8 M. 70 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETO. 

Avebta. Die heiligen BOehu du PArsen. Hrsg. v. K. 
F. Geldner. I. Yasna. 3. Lfg. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 8 M. 

Bohhtlihox, O. Sanskrit-WSrtertmoh in kurzerer 
Faasung. 6.TU.1. Lfg. 8t. Petersburg. 4M.30Pf. 

, Dieis, H. tTeb. die Berliner Fragmento du 'Adqva lay 
T 0 \iT(ia d. Arlstoteles. Berlin: DOmmler. 4 If. 
Bibskrtatioxes phllologloae Argentoratenses selectae. 

VoL 8. Straasburg: TrObner. 6 If. 

Leskusn. A. Untersuchungen Ob. Quantlt&t u. Be- 
tonung in den slavischen Bpraohen. I. Die Quan- 
titSt in Berblschen. Leipzig: HirzeL 6 M. 
Uiklosiob, F. Diotioanaire abrSgS de six lsnguee 
slaves (russe, vleux-slave, bulgare. serbe, toheque 
et polonals) ainsi qua fran;ais et ailemand. Wien: 
BranmOlIu. 60 M. 

Reinkabostosttneu, O. v. Plautus. Spktere Bear- 
beitgn. plautiuischer Lnstspieie. Ein Beitrag zur 
vergleloh. Litteraturgescbioute. Leipzig: Fried¬ 
rich. 18 M. 

Wbissbnpkls, O. Loot disputationls Horatlanae ad 
diselpulorum us us. Berlin: Weldmann. 3 M. 40 Pf. 
Wiethes, H. De fattis Verrii Flood ab Ovidio 
adhlbitls. Berlin: Gaertner. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Zachabia v. Lieokethal, E. Ueb. die Vutasser u. 
die Quellen d. (pseudo -1 hotiauischen) Nomokanon 
in XIV Titeln. Bt. Petersburg. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
BOmCBLLX, B. Zeiohnnngei 
Komodie. Hrsg. v. F. Lfpt 
Grote. 90 M. 

OOgrs, Ad. Les Questions sodalee oontemporaines. 
Puis: Alcan. 10 fr. 

DbbsSoaoaix, V. La guerre moderae. 3* partie: 

Tactique. Paris: Baudoin. 10fr. 

Do Bois-Kxtkohd, B„ Reden. 1. Folge. Litterstur. 

Philosophic. Zeitgescbiohto. Leipzig: Veit. 8 M. 
HUOOENET, L. La Turquie lnoonnue: RonmSlie, 
Bulgaria, Macedoine, Albania. Paris: Frinztne. 
8 fr. 60o. 

Mabbhnhoi/tz, R. Voltaire's Leben u. Wuke. s. Tl. 
Voltaire in Aualande. (1760-78.) Oppeln: Franok. 

ItOUCATE, 0. L'Empire aUemand: sa oonstitution, 
son administration. Paris: Berger-Lerrault. 
7fr. BOo, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHAKSPERE’S “ WONDROUS STRANGE SNOW.” 

8 Bt. George's Square, N.W. : Oct. 38,1886. 
Theseus, when reading and commenting on 
Philostrate’s “ briefe ” of the sports which he 
might see on his wedding-eve, thus speaks of 
the play by Bottom’s company: 

A tedious briefe Soene of young Piromut and 
his loue Thitby: very tragicall mirth. Merry and 
tragioall f Tedious and briefe t That is, hot Ioe 
and wondrous strange Snow. How shall we find 
the concord of this disoord.” 

This “ wondrous strange Snow ” has puzzled 
the critics. Chancing this afternoon on a 
passage in one of Shakspere's great authorities, 
Holinshed, in which “ an artifioiail kind of 
snow, all strange, maruellous,” is mentioned, 
I think the passage worth quoting. The 
chronicler says of ‘‘Albertos de Lasoo, pala¬ 
tine of Siradia in Poland ...” (on his visit to 
Oxford, A.D. 1583), 

“he personaly was present with his trains In the 
hall [of Christchurch], first at the plaieng of 
a pleasant oomedie intituled Siuolst; then at the 
setting out of a verie statelie tragedie named Dido, 


THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

London: Nov. 9, 1886 . 

The following few passages, with translations, 
are offered as a contribution towards the right 
understanding of a certain order of Irish locu¬ 
tions which we meet occasionally in the text of 
the Brehon laws, and very often indeed in the 
great mass of romanoes that has come down to 
ns from the earliest times. I allude to the use 
of the word diet (day) in conjunction with one 
or other of the remaining nouns of time— e.g., 
laithe, laa, Ui (day), ndmad (period of nine 
days), mi (month), bliadain (year). 

1. In The Battle of Cenn Abrat (B. of 
Leinster, p. 288), Lugaid says, when challenging 
Eogan : “ allaasa i cind mis dotais co comairsem 
i cind abrat”— i.e., “ this day at a month'a end 
come that we may meet in Cenn Abrat.” The 
story continues: “ ba fir s6n imorro. oondrecat 
dia mis each cona shoohraite . . .”— i.e., “ and 
this came true, they encounter that day month, 
each with his gathering . . .” 

2. In the Contention of the Two Swineherds 
(Eg. 1782), one of the most extraordinary of 
the tales prefatory to the Tdin B6 Cuailnge : 

“ bidta (or bitta ? m any case, leg. biadta) done 
la Fiachu on lo sin gas India alaili dia biiodna 
oons is Fiachnn feissm no tegid cona chnid do 
gach dia ”— i.e., “ now it [the reptile] was fed 
by Fiaohnato that day year exactly, and Fiachna 
himself it was that used to take it its allowance 
each day.” (The passage is too idiomatio to 
admit of a word for word English translation.) 

3. In the aooount of Conachar mac Nessa 
(B. L. 106) : “ adoobrastarside in mnAi .i. 
Hess do mn&i d6. natho ol sisi condomrab a log 
•i. rige mbliadna dom mac . . . tanio didtu oend 
na ree hisin dia bli'odna"—i.e., “he [Fergus] 
ooveted the woman Ness to wife for himself. 
Nay, said she, until I have value for it, viz., 
that my Bon shall reign for a year .. . then that 
period’s end arrived that day year.” 

4. In The Wooing of Enter by Cuchulainn 
(Harl. 5280): “ asperi iar om inti Aiffe ba 
torruch ocus mac nosberad si. ouirfedsai diu 
dia secht mbliadan co hBrinn h6a ol si ocus 
facaibse ainm ndou”—i.e., “afterwords Aiffe 
said that she was with child, and that it would 
be a son she should bear. Then I will send 
him to Ireland, said she, that day seven years, 
and do thon [Cuchulainn] leave a name for him 
[in the meantime].” (In this MS. diu = didiu, 
passim). 

6. In the same tale: “ dombeur an ingen dit 
for Buad ocus iofad fein a tinnsorai. Nato ol 
Cuchulainn. ticceud dia bliadna imm deugaidse 
co hErinn mad ail ndi ocus fogepai messe ann ” 

—i.e., “I will give thee the gin, said Buad, and 
will myself pay her portion. Nav, said Cuchu¬ 
lainn, [but] let her come to Ireland after me 
this day year if she please, and she will find 
me there. ” Cuchulainn and his charioteer Laegh 
then return to Ireland, and the story proceeds 
thus: “ then came a year’s end. Laegh, said 
Cuchnlainn, it was for this day that we trysted 
Buad’s daughter, only we know not the precise 
plaoe.” 

6. In The Battle of Moytura (Harl. 5280): 

“ scaraid iarom as in oomairlie go comairsidis 
die teoru mbliadan,” i.e., “ then they broke up 
from that council [upon the uiiderstanda^j 
that they should meet that day three yean / 1 
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And, again, a little farther on, “ dia bliadh- 
nae,” i.e., “ that day year." 

7. In The Contention of the Swineherds (Eg. 
1782): “tet mucoaidA Buidb fa tbuaid dana 
dia dochumsum dia bliarfna cona muoouib 
coeluib leis for mesrugud hi tirib Connacht,” 
i.e., “ so Bodhb’s swineherd [in his turn] goes 
northward to visit him [the other swineherd] 
that day year, taking with him his lean swine 
to mast-feed upon the lands of Connacht.” The 
version in the B. of L., which in other respects 
offers some variations, also reads dia bliadna. 

8. In the imperfect version of The Wooing of 
Emer preserved in L. U., Conachar sends nine 
messengers into every province of Ireland to 
seek out a fitting mate for Cuchulainn: “ tan- 
catar uli na teohta dia bliadna ocus ni fu&ratar 
ingin ba toga la coinculainn do tochmaro” 
(p. 122), i.e., "the messengers all returned that 
day year, but they had not found a young girl 
whom Cuchulainn might choose to woo.” 

9. In a tale of King David and a poor man 
(Eg. 92), the latter draws near to the hide upon 
which are displayed the riches which the king 
was, according to his wont at stated seasons, 
distributing to the poor. He does not consider 
the suppliant to be a proper object, and rejects 
his prayer for alms. The text runs on : “ donio 
didiu dia bliadain . ni damsa a Dauid ol se . . . 
is tu fil ann ol Dauid . . . bidat marb dia tis 
doridisi. dia bliadain conacca chuice doridisi in 
fer cefna. tanacais ol Dauid. tanao didiu ol se. 
nosbeirid amach dia orochad' ol Dauid,” i.e., 
“now he came to him [David] that day year 
[again]. Give me somewhat, O David, said he 
... it is you that are there, said David . . . you 
shall die if you come again, that day year he 
[David] saw the same man approaching him 
again. Ton have come, said David. I have 
so, quoth he. Take him out to be hanged, said 
David.” 

10. In The Wooing of Emer (Harl. 5280): 
“ orola iarom a muindtmw dia in tress laei,” 
and (Eg. 92) “ orala iarom a muindteras dia an 
tres loi,” i.e., “ then, when their friendly inter¬ 
course was established, on the third day. . .” 

11. In the same: “ dombeurt iarom indingen 
comairli ndou Coinculainn dia in tres laei,” i.e., 
“ then the daughter [of Southach] give Cuchu¬ 
lainn counsel on the third day." (Here Eg. 92 
omits the article, and reads “ dia tres lai,” cf. 
“ tres laa iarum ria samuin ”— Echtra Nero, 
Eg. 1782— i.e., on the third day before All- 
hallowtide.) 

12. In Tdin B6 Dartada (Eg. 1782): “ doroi- 
deth o Ailill ocus o Meidb condigsid dianaccal- 
lum. Baguso dianagallum eim ol Eoohaid dia 
samno,” i.e., “ a message was sent from Ailell 
and from Medb that he should come and confer 
with them. I will go to confer with them, 
indeed, said Eochaid, on Allhallow’s day.” 

13. There are several good examples of this 
usage in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick. Of 
these it will suffice to quote one, viz., “ dia 
laithi bratha,” i.e., “ at the day of judgment.” 

14. In Echtra Nero (Eg. 1,782): “ No teged 
Nero co cuail connuid don dun gach dia. 
Atohid ass in dun each dia ar a chiunn dall ocus 
baccoch for a muin,” t'.e., “ Nero used to take a 
bundle of faggots to the fort every day. He 
used every day to see already coming out of 
the fort a blind man with a oripple on hiB back ” 
= every day he found a blind man, &o. (This is 
doubtless the Echtra Nera said by O’Curry to 
be lost, cf. his MS. Materials). 

It will be observed that, with the exception 
of No. 9, the examples adduced show us dia 
with a dependent genitive. Dr. Windisch is 
perfectly right when he says of this word, 
“ wird besonders in gewissen Verbindungen 
gebraucht,” and his translations of dia mis and 
dia teora ndmad are oorrect so far as this, that 
what is true of the universal is true of the 
particular. It would seem to be established, 
by Nos. 1 and 2 especially, that dia, when used 


with any noun of time not synonymous with 
itself, strictly defines and limits the period in 
question. In conjunction with its synonyms 
laithe, laa, la (day), it emphasises, as in Nos. 
10, 11, 13. From the nature of the case it can 
do no more. 

A full discussion of this word, both as to 
usage and declension, would lead me too far 
afield. Zeuss is vague and meagre on the 
subject. But it would be a pity to neglect an 
opportunity of studying Prof. Zimmer’s method 
when he meets with an obstacle which his 
knowledge of Irish idiom does not enable him 
to surmount. It may be called the method of 
elimination. He simply abolishes the word or 
words which he does not understand, as good 
as calls the old scribes fools and rogues all 
round, and then quotes from some mysterious 
volume which he seems to have always at his 
elbow, and calls the Codex Archetypus. This 
codex he understands thoroughly. At p. 35 
of the learned professor’s Keltische Studien 
(part iO he discusses a passage in Seel Muice 
mhic Dath6, as printed by Dr. Windisch in his 
lrische Texts. In this passage occurs the 
abbreviation diabl. Dr. Windisch lengthens it 
out dia bliadain (cf, no. 9 supra', and Prof. 
Zimmer deals with it as thus (I translate): 

‘ ‘ In the Codex Archetypus . . . there stood diall 
or diail, with a mark of abbreviation; the 
abbreviating stroke was drawn somewhat far 
through the last l, so that the writer of 
[codex] y fancied he read diabl. We must 
resolve it diailill, i.e., to Ailill (King of Con¬ 
nacht. . . .).” 

This is the outcome of an octavo page in 
Prof. Zimmer’s airiest style. Suffice it for the 
moment to say that the passage needs no 
emendation. That the scribes and Dr. Windisch 
are right, and the Codex Archetypus nowhere. 
What would be said of the English scholarship 
of a foreigner who could write some such 
critique as this: “Dr. N. N. finds in his MS. 
this y r Julius Caesar invaded Britain ; and, not 
knowing what to make of it, prints at a venture 
this year Julius, &o. In the Codex Archetypus 
there stood h r . or h r ‘ ; the light being bad, the 
scribe capsized the A and made y of it. Die 
Stelle lautet nun: <Am here Julius Caesar in¬ 
vaded Britain." Standish H. O’Grady. 


“ CATCHPOLL ” IN OLD ENGLISH. 

Berlin, 8. W., Kleinbeeronstr. 7: Nov. 9,1885. 

Prof. Kluge, in a valuable paper in the 
Anglia, viii. 450, drawing attention to kcecewol 
in the Addit. MS. 32,246, instead of hcecewol in 
Junius’s copy of the lost Bubens MS. (cf. 
Anglo-Saxon and Old-English vocabularies, edd. 
Wright and Wiilcker, 111, 9 11 Exactor hcecewol ”), 
addsAuch so bleibt mir das sehwierige Wort 
unverstandlich.” But, one of the most fre¬ 
quent errors of Old-English scribes being the 
interchange of w and p, I think we must read 
kcecepol — Middle-English cachepol, Modem- 
English catchpoll, Old-French chacipol, Low- 
Latin cacepollus, &c. It is interesting to see 
that Ducange, explaining cacepollus, quotes 
“ exactor hcecewol”; cf. also Schmid, Qesetze der 
Angelsachsen, p. 219, and E. Muller, Etymo- 
logisches W&rterbuch, s.v. “ oatchpoll.” 

Julius Zupitza. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. 18, 8 p.m. Koval Academy: Demon. 
St ration, "The Foot and Leg,” by Prof. J. Mar- 
shall. 

,8 P-m- Aristotelian: “ Kant’s Metaphysio of 
Morals," by the Rev. E. P. Bcrymgour. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: Opening Address by 
the President, the Marquis ofLornei “Exploni- 
tlon-rturvey far a Railway Connexion between 
India, Blsm, and China,” by Mr. Holt 8. Hallett. 
Tuesday, Nov. 17, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: Opening 
Address by the President, Sir Rawson W. Rawnon, 
on "International Btatlstlas, illustrated byVitai 
Statistic* of Europe and of some of the United 
States of America.” 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Theory of the 
Indicator, and Errors In Indicator-Diagrams,*’ 
by Prof. Osborne Reynolds; “ Experiments on the 
Steam Engine Indicator,” by Mr. A. W. Bright- 
more. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ Notes on the Visceral 
Anatomy of Birds. Part I. .the so-called Omentum,” 
by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “ The Origin of the 
Urinary Bladder," by Mr. John Bland Sutton; 
“ The Rodent Genus Beteroetphalus,” by Mr. Old¬ 
field Thomas. 

Wednesday, Nov. 18,8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration. “The Knee and Thigh,” by Prof. J. 
Marshall. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Opening Address by 
the Chairman of Connell, Sir Frederick Abel. 

8 p.m. Geological: "Results of recent Re¬ 
searches in some Bone-caves In North Wales I Oae 
Gwyn and Fynnon Beuno).” by Dr. Henry Hloks: 
"De-criptlon of the Cranium of a new Species of 
Erinacnu from the Upper Miooene of Oenlngen,” 
and “The Oocnrrenoe of the Crocodilian Genus 
Tomistoma In the Miooene at the Maltese Islands,” 
by Ur. R. Lydekker; “ Old Sea beaches at Teign- 
mouth, Devon,” by Mr. G. Warning Ormerod. 
Thubsday, Nov. 19, 8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: Annual 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ The Perignathio Girdle of 
the Eohlnotdea,” by Prof. P. MT Duncan:“ Ana¬ 
tomy of SphaerotheriuM ,” by Mr. Geo. C. Bourne; 
" Immature Stages of Tegeocranui eaepheiformii,” by 
Mr. A. D. Mlohael. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “Aluminium oohols. III. 
Aluminium Orthooresylate and its Pro note of De¬ 
composition by Heat,’’ by Dr. Gladst me and Mr. 
Tribe: “The Constitution of Hydrated and Double 
Salts,” by Mr. 8. U. Pickering: “Some Vanadium 
Compounds,” by Mr. J. T. Brieney.” 

Fbiday, Nov. 90, 7.30p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting: “ Recent Researches in Friction,” by Mr. 
J. Goodman. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, 
" The Trunk,” I., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ Biblical Aramaic, with 
special reference to Hebrew.” by the Rev. Dr. Th. 
Stenhouse; “ The Oxford Edition of The Battle q f 
Ventry," by Mr. Standish H. O'Grady. 


SCIENCE. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia. “ Classical Series,” 
Vol. I., Part 5. By It. Ellis. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

Mr. Ellis has given us a valuable and in¬ 
teresting volume in his recent contribution to 
the series of “ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” First in 
order, and also in importance, comes a colla¬ 
tion of the MS. of Ovid in the British Museum 
(Harleian MS. 2,610), which Mr. Ellis dis¬ 
covered and brought under the notice of 
scholars two years ago in the Journal of Phil¬ 
ology (vol. xii.); then follow twenty-four 
Latin epigrams from Bodleian or other MSS.; 
and a series of Latin glosses on Apollinaris 
Sidonius from one of the Digby MSS. in the 
Bodleian. 

The Harleian MS. of Ovid (containing 
Met. i., ii., and iii., 1-622) is declared to 
belong to the end of the tenth century and to 
bo of German origin. It is written with 
remarkable accuracy in matters orthographi¬ 
cal ; thus we find inposuit, inperfectus, &o., with 
considerable regularity—a very good test. 
Among the new readings which it presents 
may be mentioned ipse (i. 664) for inde, which 
is awkward, and may have been caused by 
the unde of the next line: 

“ ipse procul montis sublime cacumen 
Occupat, unde sedens partes speculator In omnes.” 

In ii. 691 our MS. reads tenuit tor timuit ; 
and here, too, seems decidedly to have the 
advantage: 

“ Hunc tenuit blandaque menu seduxit. .. .” 
In i. 727 we have a curious reading: circuit 
for terruit, of which Mr. Ellis says, “ex hoc 
uno elucet praestantia codicis.” The passage 
describes the persecution of Io by Argus: 

“ profogam per to turn tenuit orbem.” 
Substituting circuit, Mr. Ellis apparently 
translates “ dogged her steps over the whole 
world.” Ovid no doubt is rather fond of the 
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verb cireueo (ef. Met. vii. 258, flagrante* cir¬ 
cuit arat ); but I do not find that he uses the 
form cireui as a perfect, and, besides, the read¬ 
ing is too obscure to command the general 
assent of editors. I prefer to regard it as an 
instance of careless reading on the part of the 
scribe. 

A better test of the excellence of our 
MS. may be had in ii, 128 and 765, where it 
preserves the correct readings volentes and 
belli for volants* and hello, which are found 
even in the Codex Marcianus, a MS. formerly 
in the library of the monastery of St. Mark 
at Florence, now in the Laurentian. 

Other passages worthy of note are ii. 183 
(story of Phaeton), where we have 

“ Jam genus agnoecit [<.«., agnosci] piget et 
valuisse rogando ” 
for 

“ Jam cognosce [or Jamque agnosse] genus piget,” 
to. 

Here the passive seems undoubtedly better 
than the active; at the Bame time, the tense 
of agnoeei and the change of subject at valuisse 
“ iniciunt scrupulum.” In ii. 476, our MS. 
reads adversam for aversam (Codex Marcianus); 
either adveream or adverse (Burmann, Korn) 
should be read. Jn ii. 642, it is not impos¬ 
sible that the form toto (dative) should be 
retained, with our MS. and the large majority 
of others, for toti (of. “ Propertius Septem 
nrbs alta iugis, toto quae praesidet orbi”). 
In i. 719 our MS. has repem for rupem 
(“macolat praeruptam sanguine rupem”). 
Mr. Ellis considers this to point to an original 
sedem or tepem. But neither sedem nor sepem 
appears the right word. Is not repem a mere 
error ? Again, in i. 327, ambo, which occurs 
twice for ambos, is hardly supported by the 
usage of Ovid. But, on the whole, there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Ellis has brought to 
the light a MS. of which future editors of 
Ovid will have to take account. Is it too 
much to hope that he himself will some day 
give us an edition of the Metamorphoses, and 
will prove the interpreter for Ovid—“ dignus 
ipsius saeculo, dignus nostro ”—that he de¬ 
siderates for Sidonius ? 

Of the unedited epigrams collected by Mr. 
Ellis, some are pretty and some are very 
obscure. As a specimen of the former may 
be quoted No. XIX.: 

“ Lapsus in aetemum fatali lege soporem, 

Officii linqnis taedia longa tui. 

Ante tibi requiem nox inportuna negabat: 

Nunc dormire simul nocte dieque potes: ” 

No. II. is, to the present writer, dark : 

“ Tela, Oupido, tene, quoniam non file sed ilia 
Sustinet esse mens vel mea, tela tene. 

Tela tene. quid amo quod amat non rtapsi ? Sed 
huius 

Quod fugit, huius ero ? non ero. Tela tene. 

Tela tene, quia non teneo quod amo tenuisse. 

An dixi, quod amo P non amo. Tela tene. 

Tela tene, uel tange parens, ne feceris, imo 
Dioo tibi, sine, uel tange, Cupido, parem.” 

The Digby glosses on the Epistles of Sidsbius 
are a valuable contribution to the study of a 
little known, but highly interesting author. 
The “glossator” quotes not only from 
Terence, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, 
Persius, Juvenal, Statius, Claudian, Jerome, 
Isidore, but also from Petronius, Macrobius, 
and Symmachus. The passages from the 
latter author are of special interest. The 
“ glossator,” as Mr. Ellis remarks, shows 


great knowledge of Justinian law. Many of 
the glosses contain Middle English and Old 
French words. These must be later additions 
belonging, probably, to the time when the 
MS. was written (twelfth century). Such are 
"cirrus loc” (».«., lock of hair), “poplite* 
homme,” "fuligo soth” (»'.*., soot). It is 
very curious how words of Romance origin and 
Old French spelling are interspersed side by 
side with English; e.g., “ tesserae dez ” (dice), 
“ glutinum glu” (glue), “ angor destresce ” 
(distress), “ domicilia .». cilicia domus quod 
romaniee est seuerande ” (eaves). 

Among the glosses of an important nature 
may be mentioned “ exoceupatus magna 
occupatione.” The writer declares exoceupatus 
to be a single word (una dietio) ; the sense 
which he ascribes to it does not appear in any 
dictionary. Du Cange gives as its equivalent 
ah occupationibus liber, otiosus. We should 
like to hear Prof. Nettleship’s opinion about 
this word. In etymology the glosses in this 
volume are, of course, pre-scientific. We read 
with amusement, “ Moys enim aqua. Unde 
Moyses [Moses] dicitur aquaticus, quia de 
[sib] aquafuit sublatus ”; or again, “ trabea, 
quasi ultra alias vestes beans et pacificans ”; 
“ caseus, quasi carens sero.” Sometimes the 
philology of the writer is more happy, as in 
“obscenus, a caeno quod est lutum.” 

E. A. SomraM8CHxnr. 


A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari Lan¬ 
guage. By A. F. R. Hoernle and Q. A. 

Grierson. (Triibner.) 

This work, though as yet only in the initial 
stage, promises to be a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the modern vernaculars of 
India. In the year 1880, Mr. Hoernle brought 
out a grammar of the Gaudian languages, 
with special reference to the Eastern dialect, 
one of the great branches of the so-called 
Hindi tongue. When it is remembered that 
Hindi, in all its varieties, covers the whole 
area of country between the Pan jab and 
Lower Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhya range, and that it is the mother 
tongue of seventy millions of people, it is not 
surprising that there should be a considerable 
number of dialects in so wide a space, and 
that as these impinge on cognate languages, 
such as Panjabi, Bangali, and Oriya in 
Bengal, or on Gujarati and Marathi in 
Bombay, there should be a closer assimilation 
to these tongues than to Hindi as Bpoken in 
the Doab of the North-west Provinces. It may 
be added that Hindi, as we find it in Southern 
India, has become so impregnated with the 
construction of the Dravidian languages as to 
be hardly intelligible at first to a person 
accustomed to the purer tongues spoken in 
the North. 

To our authors’ work is attached a map 
showing the various stages of the Prakrit 
from the earliest times down to the present 
day, from which it appears that the modern 
Gaudian may be classified as follows—viz., 
Western Gaudian, including Sindhi, Panjabi, 
Hindiand Gujarati; Eastern Gaudian, including 
Bihari, Bangali, and Oriya; Southern Gau¬ 
dian or Marathi; and Northern Gaudian or 
Naipali. A closer investigation will probably 
show the existence of numerous dialects in 
these divisions, which are confessedly only 


approximate; while in selecting the Bih&ri 
language as the basis of their dictionary the 
authors specify no less than four dialects in 
this single division, viz., Baiswari, Bhojpuri, 
Magadhi, and Maithili. It is the vernacular 
of an extensive tract lying between Lakhnau 
(Lucknow) and Bhagalpur, west and east, and 
between Bettia and Bilaspur, north and 
south, and comprising, therefore, many 
of the most fertile and densely-popu¬ 
lated districts of the North-west Provinces 
and Lower Bengal. Many of the cele¬ 
brated capitals of ancient and modern 
India are m this tract, while the flower of 
the old Sepoy army were Bais and Bhojpur 
Rajputs. It is evident, therefore, that our 
authors have done wisely in bestowing their 
attention on a vernacular which is of singular 
interest, while the close investigation which 
they have made of its literature has enabled 
them to lay before the public the very in¬ 
teresting and erudite work under notice. A 
list is given of all the native productions, 
printed or in MS., which form their authori¬ 
ties ; and from this one may understand what 
a rich, but hitherto almost unknown, mine of 
literary wealth awaits those who will take 
the trouble to explore the much-neglected 
vernaculars of India. Some years ago Mr. 
Gover, of the Madras civil service, published a 
translation of the folk-songs of Southern 
India; and it may safely be said that a 
perusal of these popular ballads gives a better 
insight into native ideas and aspirations than 
a dozen years spent in official service in the 
country. In fact, the heart of the people is 
to be sought and found in the vernaculars of 
India; and any publication which enables us 
to understand Indians better, brings us more 
and more into sympathy th them, and con¬ 
fers a benefit on both rat =. 

Part i. of the compare ve dictionary before 
us extends only from thi. letter a to ag’mdni, 
or forty pages; but it is enriched by numerous 
quotations from various writers, which add 
much to its value and give evidence of exten¬ 
sive research on the part of the authors. 
Students will find the introduction specially 
useful in clearing away the difficulties that 
arise in defining the peculiarities of a ver¬ 
nacular which differs considerably from what 
may be called orthodox Hindi. One of these is 
the transliteration of the short sounds of the 
vowels which, though always recognised in 
the Dra vidian class of languages, has not 
hitherto received adequate attention in render¬ 
ing the Prakrit tongues into Roman characters. 
In the section devoted to explaining the 
terms tatsama and tadbhava, we find an inte¬ 
resting account of the gradual development 
of the various Prakrit dialects, showing their 
origin and diffusion till they attained their 
present standard. 

The work under review, of which we trust 
to see the completion, not only adds largely 
to our knowledge of one of the most widely 
spread of the vernaculars of India, but should 
act as an incentive to others to imitate the 
laudable example of Messrs. Hoernle and 
Grierson in other parts of the vast field of 
the languages of that country. 

Lewis B. Bowehto. 
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OBITUARY. 

DR. FLIGHT. 

We regret to announce the death, on November 
4. after a lingering illness, of Dr. Walter 
Flight, F.K.S., the well-known chemist and an 
old contributor to the Academy on chemical 
subjects. He was bom in 1841 at Winchester, 
and educated at Queen wood College, Hants, at 
Halle (under Kirchoff), Heidelberg (under 
Bunsen), and Berlin (under Hoffmann). He 
entered the British Museum in 1867, and 
remained there until a few months ago, when 
he resigned, owing to ill-health. His work, 
which was characterised by great exactitude, 
was directed chiefly to the analysis of minerals. 
Of recent years he devoted himself especially to 
a study of the structure and composition of 
meteorites, the results of which have been pub¬ 
lished from time to time. He had almost 
completed a History of Meteorites, some 
part of which has already appeared in the 
Geological Magazine ; and it is understood that 
arrangements have been made for its early 
publication under the supervision of his former 
colleagues. From 1874 onwards he served on 
the Luminous Meteors’ Committee of the 
British Association, and contributed to its 
Beports. For several years he occupied the 
posts of Assistant Examiner in Chemistry to 
the London University, and Examiner in 
Chemistry for the War Department. His death 
at a comparatively early age is not only a loss to 
science, but leaves a serious gap in the small 
group 0 f workers at Mineralogical Chemistry. 

The following is a list of Dr. Flight’s more 
important scientific papers: 

1. “UeberDarstellungundZusammensetzung 
des jodsauren Kalks ” ( Halle Zeitschr., 1864). 
2. ‘ ‘ Ueber die thermoelectrische Spannung ver- 
schiedener Mineralien ” {Ann. Chem. Pharm., 
1865, and Phil. Mag., 1865). 3. “ Ueber den 

chemischen Zusammensatz einer Bactrischen 
Mtinze” (Ann. Phys. Oliem., 1870). 4. “ Minera¬ 
logical Notices ” [with Mr. Maskelyne] {Chem. 
Soc. Joum., 1871 and 1872). 5. “On the 

Character of the Diamantiferous Bock of South 
Africa” [with Mr. Maskelyne] {Quart. Joum. 
Geol. Soc., 1874). 6. “ An Examination of the 
Methods for effecting the Quantitative Separa¬ 
tion of Iron Sesquioxide, Alumina, and Phos- 
phorio Aoid" {Chem. Soc. Joum., 1875). 7. 
“ Examination of Two New Amalgams and a 
Specimen of Native Gold” {Phil. Mag., 1880). 
8. “ Report of an Examination of the Meteor¬ 
ites of Cranboume in Australia, of Bowton in 
Shropshire, and of Middlesborough in York¬ 
shire ” {Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 1882). 9. “ Con¬ 
tributions to our Knowledge of the Composition 
of Alloys and Metal Work, for the most part 
Ancient ” {Chem. Soc. Joum., 1882). 10. “ Ex¬ 

amination of Mr. A. Stephen Wilson’s ‘ Scle- 
rotia ’ of Phytophthora infestans ” [with Mr. 
George Murray] {Joum. of Botany, 1883). 11. 
“ Examination of a Meteorite which fell on 
February 16, 1883, at Alfianello, in the 

District of Verolannova, in the Province of 
Brescia, Italy" {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1883). 12. 

“ Two New Aluminous Mineral Species—Evig- 
tokite and Liskeardite ” {Chem. Soc. Joum., 
1883). _ 

We have also to record the death of Dr. 
William Carpenter, the eminent writer on 
physiology, and for twenty-two years registrar 
of London University. He died, from the 
results of an accident, on November 10, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Boyal 
Society on November 30, Prof. Stokes will be 
proposed as president in succession to Prof. 
Huxley. The list of new members of council 
includes the names of Profs. Clifton, Dewar, 


Bartholomew Price, Pritchard, and Schuster, 
Drs. Geikie and W. J. Bussell, Admiral Sir 
Cooper Key, Mr. Norman Lockyer, and Gen. J. 
T. Walker. 

The first meeting of the present session of 
the Boyal Geographical Society will be held on 
Monday next, November 16, when the open¬ 
ing address will be delivered by the President, 
the Marquis of Lome; and a paper will be read 
by Mr. Holt S. Hallett on “ An Exploration- 
Survey for a Bail way Connection between India, 
Siam, and China.” 

The first meeting of the present session of 
the Statistical Society will be held on Tuesday 
next, November 17, at the Boyal School of 
Mines, when the president, Sir Bawson W. 
Bawson, will deliver an opening address on 
“ International Statistics, illustrated by Vital 
Statistics of Europe and of some of the United 
States of Amerioa.” 

Mr. Whitaker, of the Geological Survey, 
has written a description of the two deep 
borings lately undertaken at Chatham in con¬ 
nexion with the dockyard extension works. 
One of these sinkings is of unusual interest to 
geologists, from the light it throws on the 
structure of the south-east of England. After 
passing through 682 feet of chalk, the borer 
pieroed the Gault, which was found to be 
193 feet thiok, and then entered sandy-beds 
belonging to the Lower Greensand. These beds 
were only about 40 feet in thickness, and were 
found to repose directly on dark-blue clay, 
which, on the evidenoe of its fossils, is indis¬ 
putably the Oxford clay. The remarkable 
point connected with this boring is the fact that 
the Weald clay and Hastings beds, whicb in 
the typical Weald area are about 2,000 feet 
thick, bave so rapidly thinned out as to com¬ 
pletely disappear at Chatham. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Clarendon Press has, at the instance of 
Dr. Fumivall, bought the copyright of tbe 
late Dr. Stratmamrs Dictionary of the Old- 
English Language of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, together 
with the author’s MS. additions. The Press 
has appointed Mr. Henry Bradley to prepare a 
new and enlarged edition of the work, which 
will take its due place in the Clarendon Press 
Series of Dictionaries. 

At Dr. Whitley Stokes’s request, Mr. Standish 
H. O’Grady will read a paper on “ The Oxford 
edition of The Battle of Ventry {Cath Finn- 
trdga) ” at the next meeting of the Philological 
Society, after Mr. Stenhouse’s “ Notes on 
Biblical Aramaic.” 

Prof. Terribh de Laoouperie will deliver 
his second lecture at University College, on 
Tuesday next, November 17, at 4 p.m. The 
subject is “The Formation, Development, and 
Influence of the Chinese Language.” 

Mr. S. A. Kapadla has been appointed Lec¬ 
turer on Gujarati at University College, 
London. 

The second number of Dr. Geldner’s edition 
of the Avesta has just appeared in two editions, 
with German ana English notes respectively. 
It extends from G&tha 21 to Gatha 46, thus 
including the “ Haptanghaiti.” Among the 
numerous additional MSS. now collated for the 
first time is a very valuable Vendid&d s&da from 
Persia, copied by Fredun Marzap&n a.d. 1618, 
and derived from an archetype independent of 
the best MSS. hitherto known. 

"Prof. Gustav Oppert, of Madras, has oom- 

leted a second volume of his Catalogue of 

anskrit MSS. in private libraries in Southern 
India. It contains the titles of no less than 
10,421 MSS., chiefly in the districts of Salem, 


North Aroot, Chingleput, Tanjore, and the 
state of Mysore. Each MS. is catalogued under 
its title in both Devanagari and Boman char¬ 
acter, with its subject-matter and author’s 
name. At the end are three indexes—of titles, 
subjects, and authors. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian. — {Monday, Oct. 16.) 

Shadwobth H. Hodoson, Esq., President, in the 
Chair. The opening address of the session was 
delivered by the President. The subject he 
selected was “Philosophy and Experience.” 
Philosophy is the last in a series of three ways of 
regarding experience: the first being that of ordin¬ 
ary or common-sense thinking, and the second 
that of positive science. It therefore stands on a 
purely experiential basis, and differs from the two 
foregoing wavs of thinking by simply analysing 
experience subj ectively. In other words, it begins, 
not by assuming existence as something per at 
notum, but by asking what we mean when we 
assume it—what Being is. Philosophy, therefore, 
is (1) subjective; (2) analytic; and its method is 
to begin by asking the question what of everything, 
and then going on, when this is answered, to the 
further questions how it comes and how it behaves. 
The application of this method to experience results 
in distributing the whole consideration of it; that is, 
the whole of philosophy, under four heads or rubrics, 
1st, the Distinction of Aspects ; 2nd, the Analysis 
of Elements; 3rd, the Order of Real Conditioning ; 
and 4th, the Constructive Branch of Philosophy) 
which last deals with the limits of Knowledge, 
the question of the Infinite, and the question of 
Religion. The entire results of positive scienoe 
were shown to be capable of incorporation with 
philosophy, namely, under its third rubric; while, 
by means of its fourth rubric, philosophy is in a 
position to mediate between positive science and 
religion, which is based on man's de facto relation 
to the infinite. The question of method and logical 
articulation of philosophy on a purely experiential 
basis is the vital question for philosophy, and that 
which, before all other questions, presses itself on 
the consideration of a society formed for the 
systematic study of it. 

Cahbbidob Antiuuabian 8ocisty. — (General 
Meeting, Monday, Oet. 26.) 

The Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair.— 
In the course of some remarks made on fairing the 
chair as President, Mr. Browne mentioned the loss 
the society had sustained in the death of Dr. Corrie, 
the late Master of Jesus College. Few, if any, had 
done more for the progress of the society in its 
earliest days than Dr. Corrie, and his interest in 
its welfare continued to the end. The first of the 
quarto series of the publications of the society was 
edited by him in 1840, “A Catalogue of the 
original library in St. Catherine’s Hall, 1475,” one 
of the many evidences of the interest he took in 
the college which owed so much to him.—The 
President exhibited and described a stone cross-head, 
presented to the Cambridge Museum by the Royal 
Architectural Museum, Westminster. In Archaeo- 
logia, vol. xvii. p. 228, there is a letter from the 
Rev. T. Kerrich, Librarian of the University of 
Cambridge, dated March 29, 1813, describing a 
number of sculptured stones found in the course 
of demolishing Cambridge Castle, in 1810. They 
were found under part of the original ramparts, 
so that Mr. Kerrich took them to be at least 
as early as the erection of the castle by William I. 
The letter is accompanined by two plates, which 
shew, besides some small stones, five complete 
stones like coffin-lids, and portions of two others, 
all ornamented with interlacing work. Mr. Cutts 
in his Manual of Sepulchral Slabs shows two of 
these stones, and states that one of them was in the 
Fitzwilham Museum. His engraving, however, 
does not represent the stone now in the portico of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, but merely reproduces 
that one of Mr. Kerrich’s engravings which is most 
like it. The Fitzwilliam stone was found more 
recently, Mr. Way stated in the Archaeological 
Journal (xii. 202; a woodcut is given on page 201), 
ten or twelve feet from the foundation of the castle, 
to the south. It lay outside the castle, in gravel, 
about six feet deep, and north and south. Mr. 
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Way gives as its date “ about Xth centoiy.” It 
deserves a more protected position, especially now 
that the discovery of like stones under the early 
work at Peterborough has shown that the Cam¬ 
bridge stones are not isolated specimens in this 
district. One in particular of the stones shown by 
Mr. Kerrich must nave been a remarkably handsome 
example. In the Archaeological Journal, vol. xi., 
p. 70, there is a woodcut and a description of the 
head of a stone cross found at the same time with the 
stones described by Mr. Kerrich, t.a.,in 1810. It had 
been in the possession of the Camden Society, and at 
the date of the description in the Journal, 1854, it was 
in the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster. 
Hie cross-head is about eighteen inches high, 
fourteen wide, and six thick. It is a simple but 
interesting and unusually perfect example of a 
“wheel-cross,” probably the only one in all East 
Anglia. The upper limb and the two arms are of 
the same size ; the lower limb expands into the 
shaft without any boundary line. The portion of 
the shaft which remains shows the commencement 
of simple interlacing bands, of the same character 
as those on the stone in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
So far as style and material are concerned, there is 
no reason why this cross-head, with its shaft, and 
the stone in the Fitzwilliam Museum, or one of 
those shown in Mr. Kerrich’s plates, should not 
have formed respectively the head-stone and body- 
stone of the grave of some East Anglian magnate 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty years before the 
Norman conquest. The account in the Archaeological 
Journal states that the cross is plain on the back. 
That is not so, for the back, though somewhat 
damaged, is ornamented in the same way as the 
front. The edge, too, is ornamented, and in a 
very unusual manner, by a single band forming a 
rectangular scroll; this, perhaps, developed lower 
down the shaft into the key pattern so usual on 
the Anglian sculptured stones.—The Rev. W. F. 
Creeny (vicar of St. Michael's, Norwich) then gave 
a lecture upon foreign monumental brasses. His 
remarks were illustrated by thirty magnificent 
rubbings, which were hung round the room, and 
excited universal admiration. 

Browning Society. —( Friday, Oct. 31.) 

Da. Richahd Garnett in the Chair.—A paper “ On 
Browning's Development as Poet or Maker ” was 
read by Mr. J. T. Nettleship. The writer began 
by remarking that the object of the paper was to 
look at Browning as an artist to whom, for the 
purposes of his art, morality and immorality, right 
and wrong, are of equal value, and assumed that 
the development of liis genius as poet or maker 
began with Pippa and culminated in the Ring and 
the Book. His poetic development has taken place 
by an apparently capricious, but really ordered 
flux and reflux. His twofold nature, the poetic on 
one side and the spiritual and intellectual on the 
other, has been perpetually at war. But that 
flux and reflux was the necessary condition of his 
producing at all, and in this necessity he stands 
alone among his contemporaries. His natural 
knowledge of all organic life is the basis of his 
widely creative genius. From his love of animals 
to his love of men, and bo to his delight in the 
spirit, the essence, of man, his course, dramatically 
speaking, has been upward. And he has found, 
as his life went on, the immense dramatic value, 
in his study of men and women, of the sublime 
truths and ideas whence have sprung the nobler 
religions of the world. But his personality has 
nothing to do with his art: it is in the manner 
alone, not in the matter, that his personality can 
be said to tinge his creations. His two most pro¬ 
ductive periods, in point of bulk, lay—(1) between 
1840 and 1846; (2) between 1864 and 1868. His 
work may be divided from the point of view of 
poetic development as follows: (1) the three poems 
of his youth; (2) the seven pure dramas and many 
lyrics and romances; (3) various poems (named), 
showing great increase in concentrative poetic 
force, between the thirty-fifth and fifty-second 
years of his life ; (4) the final triumph of dramatic 
psychological and analytic qualities, between the 
fifty-second and fifty-sixth years of his life—a 
triumph carried on at the same height of power to 
the present year. His power as objective poet has 
helped him to achieve his success as subjective or 
soul-painting poet. In the struggle or interaction 
between the objective and subjective powers his 


genius has been helped or retarded through 
Bordello and Pippa to the Blot in the 'Scutcheon 
and Zuria, published in 1846. The poems between 
1846 and 1855 represent further development acting 
still according to the law of flux ana reflux, and 
display an increased subjective dramatic faculty, 
which finds its fullest expression in the Ring and 
the Book. Browning has used his resources nobly, 
generously, and self-forgetting always. Every right 
reader of his poems gains that influx of vitality 
whence spring the strength of faith and purpose 
that go to make a single life and a great aim.— 
The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Nettleship, expressed his high sense of ths 
ability and suggestiveness of the paper, and went 
on to remark on the scanty traces of development 
he found in Browning’s work, contrasting him in 
this respect with another great intellectual poet— 
Goethe—whose poems are distinctly divisible into 
epochs. To assign dates to Browning’s poems 
from internal evidence would demand very subtle 
criticism indeed; and the criterion would more 
often be found in the style than in the spirit, 
at least after the first youthful lyrical efforts 
in more or loss dramatic form —Pauline and Para- 
celsus. Even this distinction is often faint enough. 
The Chairman saw no decay in poetical or in intel¬ 
lectual power in the later works, only a disposition 
to be satisfied with a mode of presentment intel¬ 
ligible to himself instead of the earlier striving to 
be intelligible to the reader as well. Speaking 
roughly, and recognising many and even import¬ 
ant qualifications, in the later utterances, the ideas 
were as powerful and as abundant, but written in 
shorthand instead of, as in the earlier, writ large. 
His variety must be sought not in his own spiritual 
or intellectual movement, but in the number of 
well-defined and picturesque human types sug¬ 
gested by his own observation or produced by his 
creative faculty, a number greatly exceeding those 
called into being by any metrical writer since 
Shakspere.—Further discussion followed, in which 
Miss Hickey, Dr. FumivaU, Dr. Berdoe, W. Revell, 
and others, took part. 

Biblical Ahchabolooy.— (Tuetday, Nov. S.J 

Canon Beechey, Y.P., in the Chair.—Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse, with the aid of maps, charts, surveys, 
diagrams, and photographs, explained ike course 
of ,the Bahr Jiisuf, which he has followed from 
Behnesa to the Birket el-Qerun, and into the 
desert near Gharaq. He gave the Muhammedan 
traditions which attribute this canal and the 
redemption of the Fayoum to the Patriarch 
Joseph, and showed that the common deriva¬ 
tion which attributes the name “Bahr Jiisuf” 
to Saladin (a.d. 1166) is plainly an error. If 
the name Beni-Suef dated from the time of 
the Muhammedan invasion, and was due to 
the tradition that this region was occupied by 
the sons of Joseph, then it might be connected 
with the SeS^ii of Syncellus, and with the alleged 
constructors of the Pyramids. Following this clue 
still farther back, Herodotus said that the Pyramids 
were called after the Shepherd Philition, who has 
been identified with the Hyksos. Thus an in¬ 
dependent line of Greek evidence connects the 
Pentateuch with profane histoiy, while the stream 
of tradition blends with the great branch of the 
Nile, which now waters the Arsinoi'te homo. It 
is further corroborated by the geographical papyrus 
of Boulaq, and the well-known Egyptian word 
SaP, and the names of places in the Nomos 
Oxyrhynchites. This raises the whole question of 
the land of GoBhen, as to which there is no agree¬ 
ment among scholars. Jablonski (circa 1760) iden¬ 
tified Goshen with the Fayoum, relying in part upon 
St. Jerome. His treatise is of the highest critical 
value, although necessarily impaired oy his scant 
knowledge of the physical conditions of the Nile 
Valley. The Egyptians, whether Jews, Copts or 
Muhammedans, put a Goshen near Belbis, extend¬ 
ing from Heliopolis northward for a few miles. 
But their Exodus route is across the desert to the 
Bouth of Cairo. The modem Arabs make the 
home of the tribe of Benjamin near Minieh, 
give to Epraim orEphratim the Nomos Aphrodito- 
polites and to Manasseh the Fayoum, with Gizeh 
as the birthplace of the Levite Moses. A map 
illustrating the local traditions, therefore, fixes the 
permanent residence of Joseph’s Pharaoh near 
Heliopolis, east of the Red Sea (into which a west 


I wind blew the locusts), with a northern Jashan to 
which Jacob went down after he had seen Pharaoh, 
but assigns to this same King “ Reian ” the 
valley which has been shown to be a part of Lake 
Moeris. In answer to questions by Canon Beechey, 
M. Oppert, Rev. C. J. Ball, Mr. Wallis Budge and 
others, Mr. Cope Whitehouse said that he believed 
that these traditions were not only in entire har¬ 
mony with the Pentateuch and profane history, 
but that Genesis xlviii. and xlix. have been ren¬ 
dered unintelligible by supposing that they refer 
to the condition of the tribes in Palestine. The 
prophecy of Jacob described the situation of 
the twelve tribes in Egypt immediately before the 
Exodus. The similes were in part the hieroglyphic 
names of the places where they lived. The order 
from north to south puts Reuben at Abu-Roash, 
intermingling with the natives, and losing his right 
of primogeniture. The religious war, provoked by 
Simeon and Levi, identified with the two pyramids 
of Gizeh, is the same to which Herodotus alluded. 
Chaeremon relates that Isis appeared in dreams to 
King Amenophis, and blamed him because her 
sanctuary had been demolished, and this brought 
about the expulsion of the Jews. The very word 
is preserved in the paronomasia of the Hebrew 
oracle. “ For in their anger they slew a man 
([ah = Isis) and in their self-will they houghed an 
ox (Apis) ”—R.V. Judah, connected with the 
vineyards of the Fayoum by troops of asses, was 
described as the Sphinx, at whose feet the Arabs 
say the Exodus commenced. Zebulon dwelt at 
Zidon on the Nile, and, as Josephus says, carried on 
extensive commerce. Sokari, now Saqqara, retains 
the name of Issachar, who saw that Men-Nofer, or 
Memphis, was “a good resting-place” for the 
living and the dead, and exchanged his nomadic 
life for the shelter of its fortress. The town of Tan 
is represented by a seipent; the eerpent rugiseant of 
the myth of Horus. The verse in which Gad is de¬ 
scribed is remarkable for the frequent repetition of 
the root yod. Asher lived near Dashur; while Naph- 
tali was in fact compared to the groves of trees 
where the valley widens. Joseph is ben porath, not 
a fruitful bough, but the offspring of the river. 
His daughters (branches) are the two canals repre¬ 
sented on the geographical papyrus of Boulaq. 
Lycopolis, or Assiut, is the wolf of Beniamin, who 
devoured the Nile in the East to divide it in the 
West. In answer to a question by M. Oppert, the 
speaker said that the interpretation was, he be¬ 
lieved, wholly novel. He had observed the chief 
facts in 1881, and his opinion had since been 
strengthened by a large amount of corroborative 
evidence. On the other hand, there was nothing 
against it, except, in some minds, the support 
given to the antiquity of Genesis. The silence of 
the Targums and the Fathers, with the ambiguity 
of the LXX. and Vulgate, seemed to show that 
this interpretation had been lost. Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse offered it as a contribution to the 
exegesis of a part of the Old Testament which 
presented very great difficulty when considered as 
referring to any period after the tribe of Levi had 
become the acknowledged priests of the Israelites. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, Nov. 6.) 

The Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the Chair.— 
The second part of the society's New Englith 
Dictionary, edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, going 
from ant to batten, was laid on the table. Good 
progress with part iii. was also reported.—The 
president read his paper on “ Some English Ety¬ 
mologies”: first, eight Shakspere words, braid, 
adjective, which stood for braided, “full of deceit, 
trick, fraud,” the adjective being shortened os 

S ast participles in ed so often were in Early-Eng- 
sh ; pheeze, verb, “drive away,” “put to flight,” 
Anglo-Saxon feeian, feean, verb, fut a, “ prompt, 

? [uick” ; geek, “a dupe,” Dutch geek, “a fool” 
Hexham); lither, “pestilent, stagnant,” also 
applied to the air in Anglo-Saxon; minx, East- 
Friesic minek (German doe Mensch), “ woman ” 
(with a touch of contempt); moy, “a piece of 
money,” probably French, from Portuguese 
moeda, Latin moneta ; eeroylee, “ scurvy fellows, 
scabs” (French eecrouelle), “afflicted with scrofula”; 
eennet or eignate, “a trumpet-call,” Old-French 
einet, eignet, dim. of eigne, Italian leg net to, English 

X et. Next, Christmas- box was an actual box in 
;h gifts were collected, as Brande shows ; cad 
(an attendant spirit or familiar) was the Scotch 
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"caddie,” Frendh cadet ; eate, French aiu, was 
from Low-Latin agiue, “ at ease, at liberty,” Italian 
agio, verb agiare ; fetter was French fietel, feetre, 
verb futrier, from Latin fistula ; gavial (the croco¬ 
dile of the Ganges), French gavial, Hindustani 
gharigal, “crocodile”; hobble-de-hoy, French 
hohreau, hobrel, “the hawk hobby, a mongrel,” de 
hog ( hodie), “of to-day” ( abereau, “a young 
minx, a little proud squall”); hock -day (AoAs-tide), 
Anglo-Saxon hoc-doeg, hoc (Chaucer hoke), “mockery 
sport,” from the rough sport of men and women 
at Easter; inveigle, from Wm. of Waddington’s 
enveugler, a variant of French aveugler, Latin ab- 
oeulare ; kraal, from Portuguese and Sanskrit coral, 
“an enclosure”; kelpie, “a ghostly water- 
horse,” (?) from Gaelic colpach, “ a cow,” &c. 


FINE ART. 

QR8AT BALK of PICTURES, at rodoood prioeo (Engraving*, Chromoa, 
•od Oleographs ),haadiometj framed. Kverrooe a beat to purchase pictures 
should pay a risit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
0*0. Beks, lift, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

The Christmas number of the Art Journal 
has already appeared. Last year it was devoted 
to Sir Frederick Leighton, this year its subject 
is Sir John Millais. The career of this artist 
is ably described by Mr. Walter Armstrong, 
who compares his development with that of 
modem art itself, “ for, after all, the progress 
from the ‘ Isabella ’ of 1849 to the * Lady Betty 
Primrose ’ of 1885 is but the growth of four 
centuries writ small on a single brow." Not 
the least interesting section of the study is that 
devoted to Sir John’s own views upon art, 
which are as full of knowledge and oommon- 
sense as one might expect. It is illustiated 
with steel engravings of “ The Beefeater,” 
“ Chill October,” and “ The North-west Pas¬ 
sage,” and numerous woodcuts and “ process ” 
engravings of pictures, sketohes, and book illus¬ 
trations. 

In The Portfolio Mr. F. G. Stephens writes 
with knowledge and sympathy about Mr. 
Burae Jones and his art. The article is illus¬ 
trated by a photogravure of “Venus’s Looking- 
Glass.” The same number contains a repro¬ 
duction of a drawing, by Mr. H. Bailton, of the 
Memorial Chapel at Windsor, and another of 
Mr. J. Pennell’s brilliant pen-and-ink sketches. 
The subject of the latter is the porch 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford. Mr. Loftie and Mr. 
Martin Conway continue their papers on 
“Windsor” and on “The Influence of the 
Mendicant Orders on the Revival of Art.” 

Among other good things, the Magazine of Art 
contains an article by Prof. Sidney Colvin on the 
Berlin Photographic Company’s reproductions 
of pictures in the Brunswick Gallery, with an 
admirable example of them as a frontispiece 
for the new volume—the “ Cascade with a 
Watohtower,” by Jacob van Ruysdael. It also 
contains articles on “J. W. Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,” by Mr. J. Arthur BlaUrie;” “the 
Lower Medway,” by David Hannay, well illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Anthony Henley; and ‘ 1 A French 
Theatrical Museum,” by Mr. Brender Matthews. 
The poem of the number is an admirable 
“Ballade of Dead Actors,” by the Editor, 
powerfully illustrated by Mr. Elihu Vedder. 

Mb. E. J. Potnteb’s well-known picture of 
“ A Visit to Aescul api us ” has been beautifully 
engraved by Mr. W. Ridgway for the Art 
Journal. In the current number Mr. H. 
Wallis continues his learned papers on “ The 
Early Madonnas ” of Raphael, and Miss Helen 
Zimmem commences a study of the life and 
work of Domenioo Morelli, the famous 
Neapolitan artist. Mr. J. 8. Hodson’s article 
on ‘' Modern Processes of Automatic En¬ 
graving” is another of the varied and able 
papers in the last part of this 


The Gazette dee Beaux Arts contains a very 
interesting article, by M. Louis Gonse, upon 
Rembrandt’s last years, apropos of the new 
museum at Amsterdam, the arrangements of 
which are severely criticised. The paper con¬ 
tains a long and important letter from M. E. 
Durand-Grevilla on the famous “ Ronde de 
Nuit.” This picture appears to have been cut 
down both at the top and sides, in order to fit 
between two pillars in a room in the Hotel de 
Ville, whence it was remove 1 at the beginning of 
the last century. It has also been repainted, 
and was onco a scene of broad daylight. Part 
of these assertions is based on the small copy 
of the picture in the National Gallery, which 
was painted by Gerrit Lundens from the original 
composition while in a perfect state. Some 
documents about to be published by MM. 
Bredius and Roever, throwing much light on 
the last years of Rembrandt, and on his rela¬ 
tions with Hendriekje Stoffels (generally called 
Hendriekje Jaghers, and considered as Rem¬ 
brandt’s second wife) have also furnished M. 
Gonse with matter of great interest. It appears 
that the whole of the property saved from 
Rembrandt’s creditors was held by this woman 
and Rembrandt’s son Titus, and that they 
managed his affairs entirely, giving him board 
and lodging, and receiving the fruits of his 
labour. The establishment seems to have been 
a sort of Rembrandt company, at which his pic¬ 
tures, etchings, &c., were sold. At Hondriekje’s 
death her share in the concern was left to her 
(and Rembrandt's) daughter Cornelia, of whom 
Rembrandt was appointed guardian under 
Hendrickje’s will. 


SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A 
NEW LIGHT. 
n. 

But I want to show that, whatever might 
have been Sebastiano’s position as a painter, his 
versatility probably reaches out in directions 
hitherto quite unsuspected. It is well known 
that he was a graphic letter writer. His corre¬ 
spondence with Michelangelo, Aretino, and 
others is excellent evidence of this. Never¬ 
theless, the actual wording of his letters has 
seldom been given with accuracy. I shall give 
a letter preserved in the British Museum as an 
example. Versions of it have appeared fre¬ 
quently in print, but it has never been given 
exactly as it is in the original. I now give it 
with its Venetian spelling and peculiarities, 
immediately and literally from the M8. (Ad¬ 
ditional MSS. 23744). Hitherto these little 
matters have been smoothed over, or misunder¬ 
stood, or converted into modem Italian. 

“ Compar Car"?° mio gia molti zomi Receuj una 
ura ame gratiffima la quails ui riogiatio fumamete 
ui hauete degnato acetarmi p compar uro. Et d 
le ceremonie d 1 donne a cafa nra no fi uxano bafta 
ame mesiate compare. Et p queftaltra ui mad ere 
lagna. O gia molti zomi feci Batizar il putto. 
Et oli meffo nome luciano ch. . e il nome d mio 
padre. Et d m’ Domenico boinsegnj fe lui . . vora 
degnar effermi Compare mi fora lingular apiacere 
p oh no uoglio fe no homtni dabene p comparj. 

“ Oltra di quefto uifo intender Come Jo ho fluita 
la tauola. Et olla portata in pallazo. Et piu 
pfto, e, piaciuta aognuno cA despiaciuta ecepto 
agliordinarij ma no fano cA dire ame bafta cA mo 
8. me ha decto cA Jo lo contentato piu di 
quello luj deffideraua. Et credo la mia tauola fia 
meglio diflegnata cA a, e, pan! rfrazi cA son uenuti 
de flandra. 

“ Hora hauendo Jo facto dal canto mio apffo cAl 
debito Jo ko recerchato di hauer el fine <fl paga- 
meto mio. Et mo 8. ft” 0 mi ha detto cA lui uuole 
cA secodo cA conueniffimo infiemj. Et co m’ 
domenico uole ch uuj judichate quefta opa : ben cA 
p uenir pfto a conclufione Jo la Remeteua in fua 
8. R m “ luj, no uol p niete. Et oli moftrato el 
conto del tutto. Et luj ha uoluto cA uelo madj. 
(Et cufei uelo mado). [This paragraph is inserted 
in the margin.] Et cA nedete el tutto. Et oufll 


ui pgo fi maj me facefti apiacer uoglia te far quefto 
fenza fufpicione alcuna p ch m5 8. R mo . Et me 
liberamete la remetemo in uuj. bafta cA hauete 
uifto lopa pincipiata. Et, e, quarata figure iu tutto 
fenza quelle del paefe. Et in queftopa glie el 
quadro d 1 Cardinale rigone cA ua a quefto coto cA 
la vifto m’domenico. Et fa d ch gtadeza glifi. 

“Jo no ue diro altro. Compar mio ui pgo ex¬ 
pedited pfto inati cA mo 8. fi parta da roma p 
cA a diruelo auuj fon al uerde Orifto fano ui 
Coferui Uecomadateme a m’ Domenico. Et auuj 
miracomado p infinite uolte a di 29 December 1519. 

“ Vro Compar fldelliffimo 

“ Sebaftiano pictore in Roma.” 
The letter is indorsed across: 


“ Dno Michelangelo, 

Sculptorj Jn Firenze.” 

I have given this letter literatim in order to 
point out how it differs from all versions 
hitherto given of it. The only really accurate 
reproduction was the facsimile published in 
1836 by S. Woodbum, in the Fourth Catalogue 
of tho Exhibition of Drawings collected by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. It aims, of course, at per¬ 
fect fidelity, thought it does not quite transmit 
the spirit of the original handwriting. I must 
explam that the italics are letters which have 
a stroke across the limb, which could not be 
given without special type. It simply means 
a contraction, as also does the mark —. 

The version generally most accredited is that 
of Bottari, which I shall therefore repeat, that 
the reader may judge for himself as to its 
accuracy. I say nothing of the liberty taken 
in partly translating it into modern Italian. 
In subject, the letter is extremely interesting, 
as it relates to three or four facts concerning 
the writer which bear upon the question of 
rivalry with Rafiaello, and accordingly have 
been quoted as supporting the surreptitious 
designs theory. It further confirms Sebastiano’s 
famuy name, and states that he had just finished 
his great picture of Lazarus, and—what is most 
important to my view of the unsubstantial 
character of the assertions so often made about 
Michaelangelo having assisted in its execution 
—it clearly shows that he had had no hand in 
it or he would not have needed any such 
description. It also implies that Raffaello’s 
companion picture of the Transfiguration was not 
yet finished as, in fact, it was not, or the writer 
would not have compared his own Lazarus with 
the cartoons for the arazzi or tapestries just 
come from Flanders, which he thinks—in the 
drawing, mind—inferior to his own perform¬ 
ance. It may be granted that Michelangelo 
did furnish Sebastian o with some hints for 
his picture, such as the somewhat dry and 
meagre sketch for the Lazarus preserved in the 
British Museum. But it is going much too 
far to say that the great draughtsman had any 
further share in this most masterly composition, 
admitted by all competent judges to be one of 
the finest and most important Italian paintings 
in the National collection.* 

But, to come to the transcription of the letter, 
which I translate freely. Compare 


“ Carissimo mio,— 

“ Gii molti giorni re- 
cevei una vostra a mi 
gratissima la quale vi 
riugrazio summamente, 
vi avete degnato accep- 
tarmi per compar vostro, 
et de le ceremonie de le 
donne a casa nostra non 
si usano. Basts a me 
che mi slate compare. 


“ My dearest gossip (or 
sponsor),— 

“ It is now many days 
since I red your very 
acceptable letter, for 
which I thank you most 
sincerely, and for having 
deigned to accept me 
for your gossip, and, as 
to the compliments of 
the ladies, they are not 


•Grimm, in his Life of M. Angelo, il. 491, says : 
“ There is no proof existing that M.A. designedly 
supported Sebastiano as an adversary of Raphael’s.” 
Nor indeed is there, but there is this letter to show 
that M. Angelo had to be informed whatthe painting 
was like which the supporters of the rivalry theory 
assume that he assisted in producing. Anybody 
might see he had no hand in the actual painting. 
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E per quest’altra vi 
manderd lagna. Oik 
mold giorai feci batez- 
zare il putto, e gli bo 
meaao per nome Luci¬ 
ano, che i il nome, di 
mio padre, e di Messer 
Domenico Boninsegni 
se lui vorrk degnare 
eesermi compare, mi farl 
singular piacere perche 
non voglio se non uomini 
da bene per compart. 
Altra di questo, io fo 
intender come io finite 
la travola ed holla por- 
tate in palazzo e pib 
presto 6 piaciuta a og- 
nuno che dispiaciuto, 
eccetto agli ordinari ma 
non sanno che dire. 

“A me basta che 
M. S. Reverend, mi ha 
detto che io l’ho oon- 
tentato pib di quello lui 
desiderava. E credo la 
mia tavola sia meglio 
disegnata ch’e’ panni 
degli araezi che son 
venuti di Fiandra. Ora 
avendo io fatto dal canto 
mio a presso che 1’ de- 
bito, io ho receroato da 
avere tutto fine del paga- 
mentomio. E Monsignor 
Slgnoria Reverendisatma 
mi ha detto che lui vnole 
che seoondo che oonve- 
nisaimo insieme. E con 
Messer Domenico vuole 
che voi giudichiate 
questa opera, benchb 
per presto a conclusions 
io la rimeteva in Sua S. 
Reverend, lui non vol 
per niente. E gli ho 
mostrato il conto del 
tutto. E lui a voluto 
che ve lo mandi et cosi 
velo mando. E che ve- 
dete il tutto. E cos) vi 
prego se mai mi faceste 
a piacere, vogliate fare 
questo senza suspicions 
tucuna, per che Monsig. 
Signoria Rever. e me 
liberamente la rimet- 
tiamo in voi; basta che 
avete vis to l'opera pren- 
cipiata ed 6 quaranta 
figure in tutto, senza 
quelle del paese. Ed in 
quest gl’b il quadro del 
Cardinals Rangone che 
va a questo conto che ha 
vistd Messer Domenico 
e sa di che grandezza 
gli b. 

“Io non vi dird altro 
Cosspar mio, vi prego a 
spedirmela presto in- 
anzi che Monsig. Sig¬ 
noria facta da Roma, 
perchb a dirvelo a voi, 
son al verde. Oristo 
sano vi conservi. Rac- 
commandatemi a Messer 
Domenico. Ed a voi mi 
raccommando per infi¬ 
nite volte. Roma, 26 
December, 1510.’’ 


customary in our house. 
It is enough for me that 
you are my sponsor, and 
for this latter reason I 
will send you the lamb. 
11 is no w many day s since 
I had the boy baptized, 
and I had him named 
Luciano, which is the 
name of my father; and, 
as regards M. Domenico 
Boninsegni, if he would 
consent to become spon¬ 
sor for me, he would do 
me a special pleasure, 
for I want no other than 
men of consideration for 
sponsors. Besides this 
matter I must explain 
that I have finished the 
painting, and have taken 
it to the palace, and it 
was at once admired 
rather than otherwise by 
everybody, except by the 
usual faultfinders, but 
they do not know what 
to say. 

“It is enough for me 
that His Reverence has 
told me that he is satis¬ 
fied with it beyond what 
he expected. And I 
think my picture is 
better than the cartoons 
of the tapestries which 
are come from Flanders. 
How, having done, for 
my own part, about 
what was due, I ex¬ 
pected to have had a 
complete settlement of 
my account. And His 
Reverence has told me 
that he is willing to pay 
what you conjointly 
agree upon. And he 
wishes that you, to¬ 
gether with M. Domen¬ 
ico, should judge this 
work, though, to expe¬ 
dite s settlement, I sent 
it to His Reverence, he 
would not decide at all. 
And I showed him the 
account in full. And 
he wished me to send it 
to you, and so I send 
it you. And that you 
should look it through, 
so I pray you, if you 
would ever do me a 
favour, that you will do 
this without any hesita¬ 
tion, because His Reve¬ 
rence freely gave us 
leave to send it to you. 
It was enough that you 
have seen the work be¬ 
gun ; and there are forty 
figures in all, without 
counting those in the 
distance. And in this 
work is included the 
portrait of Cardinal 
Rangone that goes to 
this account, which Mr. 
Domenico has seen and 
knows what size it is. 

“I will say no more 
to you, my gossip. 1 
beg you to send it me 
Boon, before His Reve¬ 
rence leaves Rome, be¬ 
cause, to tell you the 
truth, I am completely 
done up. Christ keep 
you well. Commend me 
to Messer Domenico, and 
I commend myself to you 
everlastingly. Rome, 26 
December, 1510.” 

J. W. Bradley. 


SOME WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

Although there is no pioture of very striking 
merit at the Winter Exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art 8ociety, it is full of accomplished 
and pleasant work. The place of honour is 
given (and on the whole deservedly) to a life- 
size figure of a little girl who has had a tiff with 
her oat, painted by Otto Leyde, R.S.A. It is 
executed with much vigour and freedom. 
Among the promising landscape painters are 
A. Fuller Maitland, who sends some bright 
breezy bits of land and sky (principally sky); and 
William Scott, one of whose little Venetian 
scenes, “Camjpanile of S. Felice, Venice,” is very 
charming in light and colour. Henry Dawson, 
in his pictures of “ Middleburgh,” “Antwerp,” 
and “ An Old Man of War,” shows himself a 
worthy son of his father, and an able continuer 
of Tumere8que tradition. Very delicate in its 
colour and rendering of atmosphere is “ Cliffs 
near Lowestoft,” by Edgar Wills; but this artist 
shows still more promise in a fine pioture of 
sheep reposing in ‘ 1 Welcome Shade.” A few of 
the other artists who have sent good pictures 
are J. H. Bradley, Edwin Ellis, G. Montbard, 
E. Aubrey Hunt, A. Williams, A.R.H.A., 
Marmaduke Langdale, Henry Zimmerman, 
Walter J. Shaw, E. Law, Arnold Helek6, Eliza 
Turck, A. Quinton, Harry Musgrave and O. 
Riokatson. There are several good water - 
colourers, but we can only mention T. B. Hardy’s 
“ Orontea entering Portsmouth Harbour,” 
H. S. Tuke’s “ Coming Home ” (a capital 
figure), E. S. Calvert’s broad and clever “ When 
Morning breaks, ’ ’ and Henry Murhman’s “ Boy 
on the Heath ” (pastel). 

To lovers of our National School of Water¬ 
colour Painting none of the numerous exhibitions 
now open will be more interesting than that at 
the little gallery of Messrs. J. Hogarth & Sons, 
96 Mount Street, where a small, but very 
choice selection of early drawings are now hung. 
The good Dr. Monro, of the Adelphi and Bushev, 
might look down with pleasure on this little 
gathering, which consists mainly of the works 
of his protigh GKrtin and Edridge, William 
Hunt, Copley Fielding and Cotman, not to 
mention Turner, the greatest of all, by whom 
there is one early drawing only. The collec¬ 
tion is, perhaps, mainly remarkable for the 
number of drawings by Cotman, and a few by 
Bonington—all of them fine. For combined 
breadth and delicacy and pure sweet colour, 
nothing excels, the latter’s superb drawing of 
Calais; and two small heath scenes, by the same 
artist, are remarkable for their luminous quality. 
Of G. Barret, who, as well as Bonington, 
excelled even Turner in transparency, there are 
three good examples—one, a classical landscape 
like Turner’s “ Isis,” especially fine. There is 
also a drawing by Finch, his imitator, which is 
almost good enough for a Barret. Of the swift 
and sure brush of GKrtin—who of all, perhaps, 
went straightest and surest to his goal—there 
are two fine examples; but in simplicity and 
breadth he scarcely excels Cotman, to whom, 
perhaps, on the whole, the palm of the exhibi¬ 
tion falls. Of De Wint and Prout there are fine 
early broad examples, a Patrick Nasmyth, and 
two John Varleys ; nor must we forget to men¬ 
tion one of John Crome’s rare water-colours, 

§ lowingwith sun. It would be interesting to learn 
le.date of this drawing, for he was some years 
the senior of Turner, GKrtin and Constable. By 
the latter there are two small water-colours 
more dexterous than usual, for this artist never 
seems to have attained mastery in this medium. 
Muller is, we think, the youngest of the group 
represented. His audacious handling and 
splendid gift of colour are shown in a study of 
trees and a heath Beene with a stormy sky. 
David Cox is perhaps the most notable absentee 
from this group of humble-minded, but truly 
great and original artists, who founded our only 


really English school, and may be said to have 
discovered and perfected a new system of colour 
based entirely upon the atmospheric harmonies 
of nature. This little gathering suffices to show 
us how they worked together, mostly friends 
and associates, beginning at the same point: 
at first the work of one may easily be 
mistaken for the work of another, but each 
gradually develops his own individuality, 
while the great figure of Turner stands outside 
watching and working and absorbing the 
merits of all, but never with all his greatness, 
ever quite obscuring any one of them. 

At Messrs. Glad well’s, in Graceohurch Street, 
are to be seen some specimens of statuettes and 
reliefs composed of a new artificial substance 
made from marble dust, which lends itself to 
the imitation of various substances besides 
marble, and can be coated with metal so as to 
represent bronze. Messrs. Moeller and Dinkel- 
acker, the manufacturers, have reproduoed 
with great sucoess many statues of antique and 
modern art, including the “Venus of Milo” 
and the “Laocoon.” The famous statuette of 
“ St. Francis," at Toledo, is a good example of 
their powers of imitating wood and ivory. 
Gatti’s vigorous parti-coloured busts of “ Al¬ 
gerians,” and Foley’s “ Caractaous,” the Naples 
antique “ Narcissus,” and several fine embossed 
shields exhibit the variety of their well-seleoted 
gallery. Messrs. Moeller and Dinkelacker have 
also some suooessful reproductions of the 
Tanagra figures at Berlin and elsewhere. 

Messrs. Mansell & Co., of Oxford Street, 
have opened their usual exhibition of Christ¬ 
mas cards by the principal makers. Neatly 
arranged round a large room in glass oases 
against the walls may be seen all “the last 
new things,” from the bunch of flowers with 
a seasonable text to beautifully coloured and 
gilded pictures, religious and secular. There 
is nothing, we think, prettier than Messrs. 
Hildesheimer’s series of dainty young ladies 
with birds and kittens, relieved on a gold 

f round ; but Messrs. Marcus Ward, Schipper, 
rang, Delarue, Raphael Tuck & Co., and 
others have cards of variety and merit. 
Messrs. Mansell’s own contributions are all 
photographic, and not the least pleasant. 
They include a number of very pretty heads, 
including one large series of muoh beauty, like 
drawings in sepia. They have also a set of 
moonlight views on a greenish ground, which 
are verv effective. Also to be seen at Messrs. 
Mansell’s are a large number of photographio 
reproductions of the popular Bartolozzi pri nts, 
which they have recently published. What¬ 
ever severer critics may say of the art of 
Angelica Eauffmann, Cipriani, and the other 
artists of the same class that delighted our 
great-grandfathers, there is no doubt about 
their grace and the charm of their decorative 
effect. These qualities, together with the attrac¬ 
tive “ sanguine ” tint, are preserved in Messrs. 
Mansell’s reproductions, which are sold, framed 
in the pretty old style, at a truly popular 
price. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A COPY of Winterhalter’s portrait of the 
Queen, painted in 1859, and now in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, has been placed in the Lerwick 
Town Hall. The copy has been made by Mr. 
George H. Park, and is presented by Mr. W. 
Peterson, a Melbourne merchant. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the frame describes Queen Viotoria as 
thirty-first in descent from the first Norse Jarl 
of Orkney, and mentions also her descent from 
King Harald Fairhair and St Olaf. 

On November 4, Miss J. E. Harrison de¬ 
livered, in the lecture theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum, the first of a course of six 
lectures on “ Homeric Mythology in its Con- 
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nexion with Greek Vase Paintings.” The sub¬ 
ject of the first lecture was the Myth of the 
Judgment of Paris. The illustrations, which 
were very numerous and beautiful, were admir¬ 
ably managed by means of the oxyhydrogen 
nght. The proceeds of these lectures are 
destined by Miss Harrison to the building fund 
for the British School of Archaeology at Athens. 
Among a distinguished audience of Hellenic 
scholars and artists who were present at the 
lecture were Mr. Newton, of the British 
Museum, Mr. Ernest Myers, Mr. Borne Jones, 
Mr. Boughton, and Mr. Walter Leaf, &c. The 
course will be continued on each following 
Wednesday at 5.15 p.m. On November 7 Mi." 
Harrison also delivered the first of a course of 
three lectures on ‘‘The Parthenon Marbles,” in 
the Archaic Boom of the British Museum. We 
may add that Miss Harrison will be glad to see 
students who desire further help or advice at 
40 Colville Gardens, W., on Thursday, No 
vember 19, from 4 to 6 p.m. 

The Royal Academy of Pine Arts at Berlin 
will hold a “Great Exhibition ” from May to 
October next year. It will be under the 
patronage of the Emperor, and the Crown 
Prince will be its president. It will comprise 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and decora- 
tive arts. The payment of the transport by 
rad of all works exhibited (to and from the 
exhibition) is guaranteed by the Academy All 
works intended for exhibition should be sent 
between March 1 and March 31 next. The 
Academy are also preparing a solemn celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the admission 
of Adolphe Menzel among its members. 

At a recent meeting of the Acadtfmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Homolle submitted a report 
upon the result of the archaeological explora- 
tion m the island of Delos carried out under his 
direction. The entire surface of the temenos of 
Apollo has been excavated, the circuit of the 
wall laid bare, the position of the gates and of 
the roads determined. About fifty fragments 
of sculpture have been discovered, several 
terra-cottas, and some pieces of bronze. One 
of the most interesting objects is a vase bearing 
the name of Iphicartides of Naxos. The in¬ 
scriptions found number altogether about 224 
entire or fragmentary. Some consist of more 
than 200 lines, and one has as many as 600. 
They date from all periods between the fifth 
and the first century b.c., but most of them 
from the third and second. Their contents 
throw much light upon the political constitution 
and the commerce of the Cyclades. 


THE STAGE. 

The arrangements are now completed for 
the performance of “The Eumenides” at 

St? b * dg6 ' wiu ^ given altogether 

seven times, at different days and hours during 
the week ending Saturday, December 7. Ap¬ 
plications for reserved tickets should be made 
to the secretary of the committee (J. W. Clark 
Esq., Scroope House, Cambridge) not later than 

be distributed on 
nW h Jf i by A" “tog edition of the 

Mr y w»II? . pre P“ re d> with a translation by 
^-all fac “g the Greek text; and the in- 
cidental music has been written by Mr. C 

Boto^nf^ 0 ” 3 ’ Wh ° wiU himself conduct it! 
Btoth of these are published by Messrs 
Macmillan and Bowes, of Cambridge. The 

r^n’ pr08cemu m have been painted by 
Mr. John O Connor. In the cast ofcharacters 
we notice several names that are familiar f rom 
them performance in “The Birds,” with the 

Atw, 6 o{ a lady for the part of 

A hena. There are two choruses, one of Furies 

their parts?* Attendante > none o{ whom double 
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MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS, 

Messes. John Beinshead & Some commenced 
their scheme of orchestral concerts last Saturday 
evening at St. James’s Hall. On Wednesday 
Here Bichter gave the last of his short autumn 
senes, and so if they do their best to deserve 
success they will probably obtain it. It is 
essentially an English undertaking, and, if 
properly conducted, ought to be supported by 
the public. The band, led by Mr. J? T. Carro- 
dus, is a splendid one Mr. G. Mount wielded 
the baton with considerable tact and energy. 
Hitherto our notices of this gentleman’s con¬ 
ducting have certainly not been favourable, 
and we are pleased to be able to modify our 
£b° last piwe in the programme— 
Liszts Ehapsodie Hongroise”—was given 
quite <2 la Richter. Justice, however, compels 
us to notice that nearly a quarter of the band 
were Bichter men. Chevalier E. Bach played 
Beethoven s Concerto in E fiat, but in a maimer 
so inexact, so effeminate, and, at times, so jerky, 
that the result was anything but satisfac¬ 
tory- “is t®*r mention that he was much 
applauded. Mr. E. Prout conducted his Bir¬ 
mingham symphony, and, at the close, received 
the honour of a double recall. The recent 
success of this work, both in Birmingham and 
London accounts for, and justifies, its choice. 
Besides the pieces named, Mendelssohn’s grace¬ 
ful overture, “ Melusina,” and the “Procession ” 
movement from Moszkowski’s symphonic poem, 

Johanna d Arc, was also given. Mr. Maas 
was the vocalist. 

The Popular Concerts commenced last Mon¬ 
day evening. 8ig. Piatti, in consequence of the 
accident to his arm, will not be able to take his 
accustomed place till after Christmas; but Here 
EranzNeruda, well known in connection with 
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Mr. Halle s recitals, proved an efficient sub¬ 
stitute. Madame Norman Neruda led Beeth¬ 
oven s Basoumowski Quartet in F (Op. 59, No. 
1) with great skill, but not quite with her 
accustomed purity of intonation. M. V. de 
Pachmann, who did not play last season in 
London, made his first appearance. Buff’s 
tfrga con Vanazioni, from the Suite in D 
minor (Op. 91), served to show the delicacy of 
his touch and the dexterity of his fingers, but it 
is not good enough for a “popular” pro¬ 
gramme. The public can now understand, 
appreciate, and applaud the sonatas of the 
peat masters. We have not forgotten that 
last season the selection of pianoforte solos was 
often inj udicious, and hope that as matters have 
perhaps come to the worsti-with Raffs tawdry 
variations—that they will now mend. Mdme. 
Neruda s solos also were scarcely classical 
enough for a programme including one of 
Beethoven s great quartets and a small though 
fine one by Haydn, Both artists were loudly 
and deservedly applauded for their per¬ 
formances but we regret to find that encores 
are still likely to be the fashion at these 
concerts. Mr. E. Lloyd sang songs by Wagner 
and Schubert : he was in excellent voice. 
Signor Bomili did not accompany the 

Preished as if he cared much aboutit. 

The first of Novello’s oratorio concerts was 
gven last Tuesday evening, at St. James’s 
HaU , and we are pleased to be able to record a 
brilliant success. The new choir, of about 
three hundred members, is made up of excellent 
material. The voices, especially of the ladies, 
are bright and tuneful. The chain of choruses 
m the second part of “The Bose of Sharon” 
was given with great vigour and precision. In 
some numbers of the work a little want of 
attention to the pianos and other marks of ex- 
pression was noticeable, but one must not 
criticise too severely the first performance of a 
mw choir. It has been well trained, and gives 
(xoellent promise for the future. Mr. Mac- 


kemne directed his work with great care. We 
shall, however, be better able to judge of his 
merits as conductor when he has to deal with 
other oomposers’ works. His reception, both at 
the beginning and end of his oratorio, was most 
flattering. Of “ The Bose of Sharon ” itself 
we need not speak in detail: it may already be 
counted as one of the popular oratorios. The 
solo vocalists were Mdme. Albani, Mdme. 
Trebelh, and Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, and 
Tufnail. All were m first-rate voice, and did 
full Justicei to the music. The band was led by 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus. 

M. V. de Pachmann is one of the few pianists 
who are able to fill St. James’s Hall. The pro¬ 
gramme of his first recital last Wednesday 
afternoon commenced with Beethoven’s Sonata 
m D nunor. The individuality of a player 
may, and indeed must, be shown in interpreting 
the Bonn master, but too much is as bad as too 
lime. In all three movements the by 

certain little tricks and affectations, prevented 
v? toorougMy enjoying the music. 
Weber s Rondo m E flat was given with wonder¬ 
ful neatness; but if M. de Pachmann prefers 
Weber tricked out to suit modem taste, let him 
announce the name of the arranger, or, rather, 
disarranger, of the piece. He played also Baffs 
prelude and fugue from the Suite in E minor. 
He ought, however, to have given the whole 
suite; for the prelude is not an introduction 
to the fugue, but to the other numbers which 
precede it. Henselt’s “ Si Oiseau j'etais ” was 
so deliciously played that the audienoe asked for 

i °J e I a ,8 a to- The Chopin selection—which in¬ 
cluded the Nocturne Op. 62, No. 2, the second 
Impromptu, a Yalse, and Polonaise—formed 
we need scarcely say, the special attraction of 
the afternoon. M. de Pachmann is a Chopin 
player par excelle nce . J. S. Shedlook. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1835. 

No. 707, New Stria*. 

Thh Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letter* regarding the supply of the paper, 
fro., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

“ The Apostolic Fathers.”—Part II. S. Igna¬ 
tius, 8. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with 
Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations, by J. B. Light foot, Bishop of 
Durham. Two volumes in Three. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

(First Notice.) 

In the present publication we have the fulfil¬ 
ment of a promise made so long ago as the 
year 1869, when the first part of Lightfoot’s 
“ Apostolic Fathers,” dealing with Clement 
of Rome, appeared. A considerable delay 
in the fulfilment of this promise was 
compensated by the publication of a new 
volume of commentary on the Pauline Epis- 


I praised his sobriety of judgment and the has in some cases lost his priority of publlca- 

_1_ A _1 •_ J _• •_ 1 . i v j . n . r-. 1 . . r 


general soundness of his decisions; but what 


For example, Bryennius, in the preface 


ever disability attaches to my judgment in to his edition of the Didache, tells how Light- 
this matter attaches equally to that of most foot, whom, by a pardonable error, he describes 
of his readers. And certainly if the decisions as an Oxford professor, obtained from him in 
of a judge be such that those who have heard 1877-8 a collation of the Constantinople MS. 
him sum up a caso aro irresistibly led to of the longer Ignatius; but, for some reason 
adopt his conclusions, one must show good unknown to him, was prevented from editing 
reasons who ascribes this result merely to the it, and how he then gave another collation 


ability with which the cases have been stated, 
and refuses to acknowledge that it is the 
substantial equity of the decisions which has 
gained assent. 


to Funk, whose edition appeared in 1881, 
thus getting four years’ start of the previous 
applicant. 

In the present edition the value of each 


I own I was one of those who had regretted of the authorities for the text is carefully 
that Bishop Lightfoot should have turned tested. As charming examples of the author’s 
aside from the work on which ho hid em- critical skill may be mentioned his proof 
barked of commenting on St. Paul’s Epistles (p. Ill) of the worthlessness of a MS. which 
to that of editing the “Apostolic Fathers.” purports to be a transcript by Leo Allatius 
The appearance of the present volumes puts of a MS. in the Vatican library, but which is 
an end to my regrets; and I acknowledge here convincingly shown to contain only a 
now that it is more likely that some other made-up text, in the construction of which 
scholar, working on the model Bishop Lightfoot printed editions have been used; and a similar 
has set, may complete whatever he may leave proof (p. 116) that a MS. on which an argu- 
unfioished of commentary on the Pauline ment had been founded by Pearson is really 
Epistles, than that we should have obtained derived from Morel’s printed text of 1662. 
from any one else such an edition of Ignatius The present edition is furnished with a com-’ 
and Polycarp as that which he has given us plete apparatus of illustrative matter, which 
For one thing, the Ignatian field was that in saves the student the necessity of turning to 
which far more work remained to be done, other books, there being chapters of “ quota- 
It would not have been possible, in the ca«e tions and references ” which give at full 


ties, by the papers in answer to Supernatural of any book of the New Testament, to collect length, with annotations, all the passages 


Religion, and by a supplemental volume on 
8. Clement, made necessary by the recovery 
of new authorities for the text in the Con- 
stantinopolitan MS. which Bryennius made 
known to the world, and in a Syriac version, 
which came to light about the same time. 
Meanwhile, the edition of Ignatius was under- 


such a mass of new materials as are here from ancient writers, down to the end of 


brought together both for the determination 
of the text and the illustration of the history. 
Our author informs us, in his preface, that he 


the ninth century, which throw light on 
Ignatius. There are also dissertations on 
several questions raised in the course of the 


was not diverted by any new attraction from enquiry. Thus the study of the history of 


his work on St. Paul, the Ignatian question 
having excited in him keen interest nearly 


stood to have advanced some way to com- thirty years ago, and having ever since en- 
pletion, when in 1879 Prof. Lightfoot’s work gaged his attention in the intervals of other 


at the university was brought to an end by 
his call to the episcopal bench. It cost 
students an effort to share the general satis¬ 
faction felt at this action of the Crown, 
creditable though it was both to the minister 
who was responsible for advising it and to 
Archbishop Tait, who it was understood took 


literary pursuits and official duties. In fact, 


the martyrdom of Ignatius is facilitated by a 
complete discussion of the chronology of 
Trajan’s reign, and that of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp by a dissertation on the office of 
Asiarch. But what most readers will regard 


the project of forming an edition of all the as giving the book its highest value is its 


Apostolic Fathers was but the enlargement 
of a plan for which his interest in Ignatius 
was the motive. 

In saying how much remained to bo done 


complete vindication of the priority and 
genuineness of what our author calls the 
middle form of the Ignatian epistles. The 
case, indeed, had been so ably argued by 


for Ignatius I am wise after the event, for it Zahn twelve years ago as to bring conviction 


a leading part in inducing both the making is only by comparison with the Pauline to my own mind; but his work had been 


and the acceptance of the offer. It was seen 

that the Church’s gain must be purchased by little worked. In particular, Zahn, in his strongly wedded to the view which had be- 
the withdrawal in a great measure from lite- work Ignatius von Antiochien (1873), and his come traditional in their school to trouble 
rary work of one of our most active and subsequent edition of Ignatius uni Polycarp themselves to hear arguments on the other 
successful labourers. And so to a certain (1876), had investigated the Ignatiaa question side. But it will not be easy to treat with 
extent it turned out. The bishop states in' so thoroughly that it seemed difficult for a like neglect so important a contribution to 
his preface that his official duties left him successor to add much to his results. And the literature of the subject as the present 
such scanty leisure for literary work that for I though some important gleanings were made; volume. In this, Zahn’s arguments are re¬ 
weeks, and sometimes for months, together by Funk ( Apostolic Fathers, vol. i., 1878, j stated with admirable clearness, and are 
he had not had time to write a single line; and vol. ii., 1881), chiefly in respect of the: reinforced with so many additional proofs 
he adds that his book would probably have spurious long form of the Epistles, yet the that, in my opinion, a man must be argument- 
appeared three or four years sooner if he had' advance made by Funk on Z ihn was quite proof who shall hereafter deny the genuine- 
remained at Cambridge. j insignificant compared with that made by ness of the Ignatian letters known to 

It is a cause for satisfaction that the work Zahn on his predecessors. It would, no Eusebius, 
was not broken off, but only delayed; for, doubt, be rash to describe the present edition The present review is scarcely likely to be 


Epistles that this field can be described as generally neglected by those who were too 


little worked. In particular, Zahn, in his 
work Ignatius von Antiochien (1873), and his 
subsequent edition of Ignatius uni Polycarp 
(1876), had investigated the Ignatiaa question 
so thoroughly that it seemed difficult for a 
successor to add much to his results. And 
though some important gleanings were made 


weeks, and sometimes for months, together by Funk ( Apostolic Fathers, vol. 
he had not had time to write a single line; and vol. ii., 1881), chiefly in respe 


now that it has appeared, it must be pro¬ 
nounced one well worth waiting for. It is 
characterised throughout by the admirable 
thoroughness with which Bishop Lightfoot 


as “ final,” jet it is difficult to say what more read by anyone who will need explanation as 
could be done either in the way of verification to the three forms in which the Ignatian 


ness of the Ignatian letters known to 
Eusebius. 

The present review is scarcely likely to be 
read by anyone who will need explanation as 


characterised throughout by the admirable of authorities, or in the collection of illustra- letters have circulated. These are (l) the 
thoroughness with which Bishop Lightfoot tive matter, than has now been accomplished, longer form, in which the epistles circulated 
does all his literary work, for I do not know In constructing his text Bishop Lightfoot has for centuries, and in which alone they were 
any writer who inspires his readers with trusted to none of his predecessors, but has known at the time of the revival of learning, 
mere just confidence that no work has been either personally examined the MS. evidence This form contained a collection of twelve 
scamped, that on every question all the or has had new collations made for him. letters, or (including a letter not from but to 
available evidence has been laid before them, Some of his authorities are now used for the Ignatius) thirteen; but when the question 
and the arguments on both sides fairly pre- first time; and the list of these would have came to be investigated, just suspicions of in- 
sented. The conclusions at which he arrives been longer if it were not for the length of tcrpolation arose from the fact that only seven 
are generally so much in accordanoe with my time during which the work has been going letters were known to Eusebius, and that the 
own that I should be a suspected witness i£ through the pTess, in consequence of Which he quotations from Ignatius in early w r ite r s 


Some of his authorities are now used for the Ignatius) thirteen; but when the question 
first time; and the list of these would have came to be investigated, just suspicions of in- 
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differed a good deal from the current form. 

(2) The shorter Greek, or, as it is here called, 
the middle form. The recovery of this form 
presents an inter< sting chapter in the history 
of criticism, as affording an example of the 
fulfilment of a scientific prediction, resembling 
that of the discovery of the planet Neptune. 
Archbishop TJ.-sher took notice that the 
quotations from Igoatius in three mediaeval 
English ■writers coincided in form with those 
of the early writers, whence he inferred that 
MSS. of this form must at one time have cir¬ 
culated in England, and predicted that if 
search were made such would be found. And 
so it proved; and Ussher was thus enabled to 
edit a Latin Ignatius of the early type. The 
greater part of the corresponding Greek was 
almost immediately after recovered and pub¬ 
lished by Toss, and the text was afterwards 
completed by Rinnart. Bishop Lightfoot 
calls attention (p. 84) to another instance of 
Ussher’s sagacity in predicting that further 
light would be thrown on the Ignatian ques¬ 
tion by the recovery of an Armenian version. 
(3) The short or Syriac form. This become 
known through the publication in 1845, by 
Dr. Cnreton, of a Syriac version from two 
Nitrian MSS. It contained but three epistles, 
and these in a much shorter form than even 
the shorter Greek. Cureton extended that 
in this Syriac form we had the genuine 
nucleus out of which the two current Greek 
forms were successively expanded. Cureton 
made many distinguished converts, includ¬ 
ing Lightfoot himself. On the other hand, 
the Greek Ignatius had many defenders; 
some of whom maintained that Cureton’s 
Syriac was but a “miserable epitome made 
by an Eutychian heretic,” while again, there 
were those who agreed with Cureton in 
holding the priority of the Syriac form, but 
did not admit the genuineness of either. 
The controversy raged fiercely for a time, but 
may be now said to have nearly died out, the 
Curetonian cause haviog been gradually 
deserted by its ablest defenders. 

In the present volumes the claims of the 
longer recension are first examined ; and, 
though these claims have now no advocates, 
a useful work has bten done in presenting 
clearly and decisively the reasons for their 
rejection. There is now also general unanimity 
among critics as to the time when this longer 
recension was manufactured, namely, the last 
half, or perhaps quarter, of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. There are, however, two questions 
concerning the framer of this recension about 
which controversy still exists. One is as to 
his doctrinal views. The weight of critical 
opinion is in favour of the view that this 
writer was an Arian; but Lightfoot points 
out that the arguments in favour of his 
Arianism come much short of demonstration, 
and that he uses no language which might 
not have been employed by an orthodox 
man, vehemently opposed to Sabellianism and 
zealous to maintain the unity of God. Still, 
it seems to me that if there be not proof of 
his Arianism, there are, at least, grounds for 
vehement suspicion. In every theological 
controversy we are accustomed to find the 
extreme views on both sides separated by 
intermediate views shading off one into 
another by very fine gradations. Heresy very 
commonly arises in a too violent ruction 
from some opposing form of error; and it 


often happens that men, themselves desirous 
to remain within the limits of orthodoxy, 
have more dislike of the error which the 
heretics oppose than of that which they 
affirm, and are, therefore, sorry that men 
whom they find much to sympathise with 
should be excluded from the Church. The 
line of distinction, therefore, between the 
Arians and thoie who were only Arianisers 
may be too faint for us to be able to determine 
on which side of it the false Ignatius lay, the 
grounds for suspicion living not so much what 
he says as what he refuses to say. But it is 
no guarantee of his orthodoxy that he is 
willing to give to our Lord the title God, 
this language being used without scruple by 
Arians, who, nevertheless, held that “ there 
was when the Son was not.” The other 
question still disputed is as to the relation 
between the false Ignatius and the inter¬ 
polator of the Apostolic Constitutions. Light¬ 
foot proves demonstratively that there is a 
relation of dependence between the two docu¬ 
ments ; but Ussher had believed that the 
same hand had been at work in bringing both 
documents to their present form, and this 
view has lately been very ably advocated by 
Hamack. Hamack’s essay did not appear 
until after the section of the present work 
which deals with this subject had been 
printed, and, consequently, the bishop could 
only notice it in a couple of lines in the 
corrigenda at the end of the volume. He 
there contents himself with referring to what 
he had previously said as giving his reasons 
for believing the two documents to be the 
works of different authors. But the matter 
really deserves a new investigation with a 
view to this special question, for much of 
what had been said without direct reference 
to it is really not applicable. For example, 
the fact that blunders made in the Apos¬ 
tolic Constitutions are repeated by pseudo- 
Ignatius is equally explained whether we 
suppose that either writer was misled by his 
predecessor, or that the same man made the 
same mistake on two different occasions. The 
case would be different if it could be shown 
that the false Ignatius had misunderstood the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and had been led by 
them into a blunder of which they are inno¬ 
cent. If the two writers are found to be 
different, it will have to be decided whether 
the later writer was ignorant of the spurious 
character of much of the former work, and, 
if so, what interval of time it is reasonable 
to believe separated the two forgeries. The 
doctrinal tendencies of both are the same. 
Indeed, Mr. Ffoulkes, in his recent work, 
Primitive Coneecration of the Eucharietic 
Oblation, quite passionately asserts the Arian¬ 
ism of the framer of the Clementine Liturgy. 
For myself I shall be better pleased if it 
turns out that we can be permitted to believe 
that the forgeries that made their appearance 
toward the end of the fourth century were all 
the work of one clever and unscrupulous man 
than if we are forced to recognise the exist¬ 
ence of a school of successive forgers. 

The next chapter of the bishop’s work 
deals with the short or Syriac form of the 
Epistles, in the priority of which he had him¬ 
self at one time been a believer; and if the 
Curetonian were the only form, or could be 
proved to be the primitive form, of the Syriac 
text, its claims might be maintained. But, 


both indirectly, through the AimeLijii \er- 
sion, and directly, there is evidence of the 
existence of a Syriac version of tl e Ignatian 
Epistles corresponding to the Vo.sum Gnek ; 
and it is found to be on many grounds im¬ 
mensely more probable that the Curetonian is 
an abridgement of this version, than the 
latter an expansion of the former. To these 
considerations Lightfoot adds an argument 
founded on a minute comparison, made now 
for the first time, of the diction of those 
parts of the Ignatian Epistles which Cureton 
accepted with those which he rejected, esta¬ 
blishing common authorship so decisively that 
we may count it as proved that the MSS. 
used by Cureton merely contain extracts from 
a version of the Greek Epistles, though we 
need not suppose the extracts to have been 
made with any heretical intent. The third 
form must be considered in another article. 

Geo. Salmoit. 


TBAHSLiTIOXS FROM VICTOH HUGO. 

Selections, chiefly Lyrical, from Victor lingo. 
Translated into English by various authors; 
now first collected by Henry Llewellyn 
Williams. (Bell.) 

Translation* from the Poems of Victor Hugo. 
By Henry Carrington, Dean of Booking. 
(Walter Scott) 

Several considerations militate against Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’ design having more than a succksd'estime. 
Victor Hugo, whatever else he had or had not, 
certainly had a large unmistakeable manner— 
we do not mean a mannerism—which rarely 
left him, and is almost as recognisable in his 
| earlier as in his later poems. Translation is 
gravely faulty, to say the least of it, if it 
fails to reproduce something of this manner, 
by some unity of treatment or of tone. But 
this is out of the question in a volume like Mr. 
Williams’s, an amalgamation of translations 
new and old, literal and free, by translators 
of all powers and qualifications. Here are 
versions by Caroline Bowles and by “ Father 
Prout,” side by side with others by Toru 
Dutt and Prof. Dowden, Mr. A. Lang and 
Bishop Alexander : each has his manner, and 
we seem to see Victor Hugo’s work in a 
mirror cut into facets. It is puzzling, almost 
bewildering. We almost wish the translations 
had been differently arranged, and the work 
of each individual translator put together, 
instead of being scattered up and down the 
volume. 

On the other hand, the book can, and does, 
give a most impressive idea of Victor Hugo’s 
range. Translators of every conceivable 
quality have found in him, and here give us 
in their own words, something they pro¬ 
foundly admired. The diversity of subject 
and treatment is marvellous—how much 
more marvellous was the single genius which 
underlies it and rouses it all! In endeavour¬ 
ing to make some critical selection among the 
many workers in this broad flowery meadow, 
we labour under some difficulty, from the 
great number of anonymous contributions, 
referred vaguely to Fraser or Dublin Uni¬ 
versity Magazine, &c. We do not know whom, 
nor how many, we are criticising; and com¬ 
parison becomes guess work. 

Among the early poems, we give a high 
place to Mr. J. L. O’Sullivan’s versions of 
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“Lea Orientates” (pp. 47, 58-62, 66-9), as 
also to the very spirited “Lost Battle” (p. 
53), which is signed W. D. This latter is 
too long to extract—its merit lies in its racing 
speed and vigour. Of Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
versions we must give a specimen—it shall be 
the last stanzas of “ Sara la Baigneuse ” : 

Fancying herself a queen, 

All unseen; 

Thus vibrating in delight; 

In her indolent coquetting 
Quite forgetting 

How the hours wing their flight. 

• • • • 

To the harvest-fields the while. 

In long file, 

Speed her sisters’ lively bond, 

Like n flock of birds in flight 
Streaming light, 

Dancing onward hand in hand. 

And they’re singing, every one, 

As they run: 

This the burden of their lay: 

“ Fie upon such idleness! 

Not to dress 

Earlier on harvest day.” 

This is not very solid poetry, but it is ex¬ 
tremely airy aud picturesque, and certainly 
gives the tone of its original better than most 
of these versions. The same may be said of 
the next, “Expectation” (“Monte, ecureuil”), 
by the same hand. 

But, among the longer poems, Mrs. Newton 
Cropland carries off the palm with her “To 
some Birds flown away” (pp. 121-7), trans¬ 
lated from “Les Voix Interieures.” It is an 
exquisite poem, exquisitely rendered. We 
can only give its grave and tender dose. 
The poet begs the children, who have un¬ 
knowingly burned some verses of his and been 
banished, in his momentary anger, from hiB 
presence, to return again : 

‘ ‘ Children, whose life is made of hope, 

Whose joy within its mystic scope, 

Owes all to ignorance of ill, 

You have not suffered, and you still 
Know not what gloomy thoughts weigh down 
The poet-writer weary grown. 

What warmth is shed by your sweet smile ! 

How much he needs to gaze awhile 
Upon your shining, placid brow, 

When his own brow its ache doth know. . . . 
Come back then, children ! come to me, 

If you wish not that I should be 
As lonely, now that you’re afar, 

As fisherman of Etretat, 

Who listless on his elbow leans 
Through all the weary winter scenes, 

As tired of thought—as on Time flies— 

And wntching only rainy skies ! ” 

The worst we could say is that the thought is 
Victor Hugo’s, but the touch more like Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s. 

The many versions by Toru Dutt are all 
interesting and some excellent, but her neces¬ 
sarily imperfect mastery of English makes 
them, like her other poems, uncertain and 
uneven. Often some emphasis or usage, 
familiar to any English reader, is unknown to 
the Indian lady, who, in her short life, felt 
so deeply the poetry of the West. 

But nothing, we think, in the whole book 
is quite so good as two of Mr. Lang’s versions 
—one grave, one gay; both admirable. The 
first is to be found on p. 111. It is from “ Les 
Chants du Crepuscule,” and entitled by the 
translator “ More Strong than Time.” It 
formed a gem, long ago, in Ballads and Lyrics 
of Old Francs, and those who read it there 
will welcome its reappearance. We should 
like to give it entire, but the last three 


stanzas we must give. If there be anything 
finer in Victor Hugo’s minor poems, or any¬ 
thing better translated anywhere, we have 
not seen it: 

“ Since I have known above my forehead glance 
and gleum, 

A ray, a single ray, of your star, veiled 
always, 

Since I have felt the fall upon my lifetime’s 
stream, 

Of one rose-petal plucked from the roses of 
your days; 

I now am bold to say to the swift changing 
hours, 

Pass, pass upon your way, for I grow never old. 
Fleet to the dark abysm with all your fading 
flowers. 

One rose that none may pluck, within my 
heart I hold. 

Your flying wings may smite, but they can never 
spill 

The cup fulfilled of Love, from which my lips 
are wet. 

My heart has far more fire than you have frost 
to chill, 

My soul more love than you can make my soul 
forget.” 

Mr Williams, or his printer—I hardly think 
it can be Mr. Lang—has substituted, in 1. 7, 
“flee” for “fleet," and, in the last word 
but one, “love” for “sold” : I have quoted 
from the original version, published in 1872. 

The second of Mr. Lang’s renderings is on 
p. 169—“ How Butterflies are born.” Here, 
also, there are minor changes from the 
original version, which do not all seem im¬ 
provements ; but the poem is charming. 

Mr. Williams’s own versions are of unequal 
merit. We regret that he tried his hand on 
such a masterpiece, such a “lyrical tragedy” 
as “Gastibelza” (pp. 138-40) This poem 
needs a poet to translate, as it has had one to 
praise it; it is: 

“The crying of one for love that strayed and 
sinned. 

Whose brain took madness of the mountain 
wind.” 

And that mountain wind moans and whistles 
drearily through the utter hopeless tragedy of 
the original; but this is all Mr. Williams 
hears of it. 

“ I saw her pass beside my lofty station— 

A glance—’twas all! 

And yet I loathe my daily honest ration, 

The air’s turned gall! 

My soul’s in chase, my body chafes to wander— 
My dagger's filed— 

O! this chill wind may change, and o’er the 
mountain 

Muy drive me wild ! ” 

May we call Mr. Williams’s attention to a 
discrepancy in the translation on p. 275 ? He 
ascribes it vaguely to the Dublin University 
Magazine, but treats it as anonymous. It 
may have appeared there for aught we know ; 
but it is certainly not anoni mous. It occurs 
in Mr. Swinburne’s second series of Poems 
and Ballads, pp. 225-26 ; only, as printed by 
Mr. Williams, the last stanza will not 
construe, the first does not scan like the 
others, and other slight discrepancies are ob¬ 
servable. Is it possible the Dublin University 
Magazine was hoaxed ? 

On the whole, next to Mr. Lang’s, we think 
those that we have mentioned, with Bishop 
Alexander’s, Mr. Edwin Arnold’s, and some 
of Lord F. Leveson Gower’s, are the best 
translations here. 


An extremely pleasant little prefatory 
essay, signed E. Martinengo-Cesaresco, is pre¬ 
fixed to the Dean of Booking’s translations. 

It is sympathetic and genial, without being 
efltisive, and contains an anecdote so character¬ 
istic of the poet as to be worth reproducing. 

“ You spoil those children,” said Mdme. 
Drouet to the poet, speaking of Georges and 
Jeanne. “ It is you who should be put in the 
dark cupboard.” “ Never mind, grandfather,” 
whispered Jeanne, “ when you are in the dark 
cupboard, I will bring you the pot of jam.” 
The little lady had clearly had her reasons for 
not dreading the dark cupboard particularly! 
For the poetic sequel of the event, see “ L’Art 
d’etre Grand-pere.” It is a pity that such 
a pretty little volume should be so defaced 
with misprints: the list of errata is terribly 
long. 

One of the prettiest versions in either of 
these volumes is Mr. Carrington’s rendering 
(p. 68-60) of “ Les Bleuets.” One verse will 
show how gracefully it runs : 

“ They knew not. Alice, simple maid, 

Was loved and then she loved again ; 

And so Xarama’s blooming plain 
Beheld her won, and then betrayed. 

The twain at eve, with lingering feet, 
Wandered beneath the starry sky— 

Away, away, young maidens hie. 

And pick the corn-flowers in the wheat.” 

And here (p. 102) is a rendering of the ex¬ 
quisite “Juno Nights” in “ Les Rayons et les 
Ombres ” 

“ In summer daylight fled—where flowers abound, 
The fields their luscious fragrance pour afar ; 
With half-closed eyes, ears scarce awake to 
sound, 

Slumbering, our minds not all unconscious are. 
The stars more pure shine through the shadowy 
skies, 

Uncertain twilight tints th' eternal vault, 
Dawn, soft and pale, waiting its hour to rise, 
Seems all night long on heaven’s low ridge to 
halt.” 

This is not perfect: the first words are 
ambiguous. We do not like “to halt” as a 
rendering of errer, and for “ ridge ” we 
would fain read verge. But it has a 
rhythm and tenderness of expression— 
qualities more observable in Mr. Carrington’s 
book than in much of Mr. Williams’s collec¬ 
tion, and particularly frequent in the shorter 
poems—as, e.g., in “ If my Verses had 
Wings” (p. 119). Mr. Carrington is less 
happy in fieroer poems like “The Party of 
Crime” (pp. 111-15); but in that gentlest 
of Hugo’s masterpieces, “ Les Pauvres Gens,” 
we prefer his couplets (p. 176-84) to 
Bishop Alexander’s quatrains : he misses too 
much of Hugo’s strength—as who does not ?— 
but bas really a portion of his sweetness. 

It is impossible to read translations, even 
so good as many of these are, without feeling 
that we want a real poet for the great task of 
showing Victor Hugo’s best work to English 
readers who are limited to their own language. 
Remembering what Chapman’s Homer did 
for the Greekless Keats, some may wonder 
respectfully if our living poet and panegyrist 
of Hugo, fitted as he is beyond other men for 
the task, might not now leave praise of 
Hugo to others, aud give us some of Hugo 
himself? E. D. A. Mobshbad. 
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A History of Norfolk. By Walter Bye. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

A series of populir county histories that 
should give sound instruction as to ancient 
and modern times—avoiding, on the one hand, 
the exhaustiveness of the folio histoiy, which 
was intended only for the great public 
libraries and the shelves of the student or 
book-collector and, on the other, the dull 
instructiveness of the guide-book—is a most 
excellent idea If all the shires of England 
are treated with the same care and dis¬ 
crimination which Mr. Bye has shown in his 
Norfolk , the set of hooks, when complete, 
will he of great interest and value. They 
can never take the place of the exhaustive 
history, hut will give a general picture which 
must be found instructive hy all who desire 
to know about the past. 

We value Mr. Bye’s book highly, but when 
fault-finding has to be done it is better to 
begin at once. The only serious objection we 
have to make to his volume is that references 
to the sources from which ho has derived his 
materials are not sufficiently numerous. We 
would also suggest (though this is a minor 
matter where tastes differ) that the account 
of the “ Broads and Marshes” is by far too 
long. It is not a journal of an actual tour, 
neither does it read quite like leaves from a 
guide-book ; but it is something between the 
two, which is out of place in a county history, 
whether its scale be large or small. 

Mr. Bye’s first chapter is excellent. He 
states, with a clearness and precision that 
leave nothing to be desired, the theory that 
Norfolk was inhabited long before the Boman 
invasion by a people who spoke a Teutonic 
tongue. We are strongly moved to call this 
a fact, not a theory only, so very strong is 
the evidence which points in this direction. 
As there are, however, many persona who still 
cling to the opinion taught in the popular 
history books, that such Norse blood as we of 
the eastern shires possess has eome entirely 
from the pirate hordes of whose doings the 
Saxon Chronicle makes mention, it ia well to 
speak at present with great erntien. We 
cannot, however, see how Mr. Bye’s argu¬ 
ments can be answered, and we know that 
if he had cared to strengthen his case by 
going beyond the bounds of his own county 
that he might hare made most important 
additions to the evidence. What he says 
of Norfolk applies with equal, perhaps, 
indeed, with somewhat greater, foree to 
Lincolnshire and the large district in the East 
Biding of Yorkshire called Holderness. In 
these places there is not a single place-tuime, 
except perhaps those of a few rivers and 
streams (and this is doubtful), which can 
be traoed to Celtic. They are all Low 
Gorman (8axon) or Norse. The experi¬ 
ence wo have had of other invasions, such 
as Spain by the Moors, Neustria by the 
Northman, and Asia Minor and the lands now 
known as Turkey in Europe by the followers 
of Islam, show that conquest, though it may 
alter the spelling and modify the sound, has 
little power in changing the place-names of a 
country. The coaquest of Judaea by Joshua, 
according to the evidence which has come 
down to us, was far more complete than that 
of the eastern counties of England by the 
Danes, in tho historic rime, can have been; 
but yet, if we may trust the evidence of | 


experts, traces of an older race jet remain 
ip rock and valley, village and stream, 
all over the land of promise. That a Celtic 
people h id at some early time a few settle¬ 
ments in the land of bys and thorpes we do 
not understand that Mr. Bye calls in question. 
Wo believe the testimony of graves points to 
this; but beyond a few urns and personal 
ornaments there is no evidence that the Celtic 
wave of population ever reached us, or, if it 
did, that it was more than a passing overflow. 
We trust that Mr. Bye will expand this most 
instructive ehapter into an independent work 
which shall settle the question so far as 
Norfolk is concerned. We would remark 
that names of towns and villages are not the 
only evidence on which he should rely. The 
field-names should be gathered from charters, 
enclosure awards, the lips of men, and 
every other available source. We have had 
the advantage of examining some of the 
materiuls for a catalogue of this kind relating 
to the whole of Lincolnshire. This large, 
though still imperfect, collection hears out 
to the fullest extent the opinion that the 
name-givers were Teutons. As it is very 
important that evidence should not be over¬ 
stated, especially on a subject which is still 
a matter of controversy, we must beg to call 
in question the conclusion that the termina¬ 
tion dale in Burnham Deepdale had any rela¬ 
tion to valley. We as fully accept Mr. Bye’s 
“transplantation” theory as to the place- 
names of Norfolk as everyone does who sets 
himself to account for the English, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese names which stud 
the map of America ; but it does not, there¬ 
fore, follow that Burnham Deepdale or Bra- 
eondalc are transplanted names. They may 
be; but the fact that there is not a valley in 
either place does not in the least affect the 
question. The Old-English Bml, a part or 
share, has certainly entered into the com¬ 
position of many local names where the notion 
of a valley is out of the question. This has 
probably been the case at Kirby Underdale in 
[ Yorkshire; but the assumption may admit of 
question. There is no doubt, however, as to 
the meaning of the scores of dolts which are to 
be met with in Lincolnshire The Ordnance 
Map shows on the lowlands adjoining the 
river Witham Blankney Dales, Martin Dales, 
Timberland Dales, and TUney Thorpe Dales 
In 1503 there was at Temple Brewer a plot 
of land called Temple Daile; and from some 
law proceedings of that date it is evident that 
this place was a “ lot ” or divided portion of 
open land. The evidence given by a certain 
Thomas Baker is “that there was a grete 
bounde-stone stonding of the south syde of the 
Temple Daile when he wasyong” (Sketches 
of Neu> and Old Sleaford, 1825, p. 341) 
This stone evidently was a mark of separa¬ 
tion between the dale or share of land which 
had belonged to the Knights Templars, and 
someone else. There were dales at Ashby in 
the parish of Bottesford ia 1606, at Kirton 
in Lindsey in 1616, and dales exist at Scotter 
and Willoughton at the present time. Mac- 
kianon, a writer of tho year 1825, who could 
have no idea of the value of the information 
he was recording, s.iys that in the parish of 
Messinghaui, before the enclosure, when any 
person had six lands together in one place in 
the open field, it was called a dale. 

Norfolk had to bear bat few of the miseries 


of the great Civil War of tho seventeenth 
century. That little Mr. Byo has told well, 
and without the party prejudice which so 
often disfigures the writings of moderns, who 
fancy that they see in the contest between 
the king and his parliament a foreshadowing 
of the political janglings of our own day. 
Though Norfolk was spared from much of 
the suffering which Bonndheact and Cavalier 
inflicted, it has not passed scot free. The 
law of compensation has been fulfilled. Nor¬ 
folk has been the victim of the Squire 
forgeries which misled Carlyle, and there are 
yet some credulous persons who accept them 
as genuine. Mr. Bye devotes some little 
space to them. It is not mack, bat is quite 
sufficient to disprove the authenticity of such 
rubbish. 

The curious and minute details which Mr. 
Bye has collected on almost every conceivable 
subject which relates to his county is beyond 
all praise. We note a few merely as samples. 
Castle Bising was one of the rottenest of 
rotten boroughs. The burgesses who returned 
the members became reduced at last from fifty 
to two. The entire proceedings were carried 
on in the chancel of the church. From 
| the few extracts given we should imagine 
that the Burnham court-rolls contain much 
that is amusing and instructive. In the 28 
of Edward I. John Doget was fined sixpence 
because he slandered ( vilipendulat ) a pig 
belonging to Martin de Southmore. This 
reminds one of a complaint which a Lincoln¬ 
shire peasant recently made to a neighbouring 

i 'usticeof the peace, that a maliceful neighbour 
ad been “illifying” the complainant’s foal. 
Great dissatisfaction was shown because the 
magistrate did not at once interfere. 

Mr. Bye gives several instances of the 
wanton destruction of the memorials of the 
dead. One clergyman, it seems, actually 
went so far as to refuse permission to a 
properly accredited person to copy the in¬ 
scriptions in the parish church. If this 
ecclesiastic is really so ignorant as to think 
that the parish church is his private property, 
jt is time that some zealons missioner should 
instruct him as to the limitations of his power. 

Edward Peacock. 


English Life in China. By Major Henry 

Knollys. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

China is confessedly a country of enigmas, 
and there is so much that is strange and novel 
to be found there that when writing of it it 
is quite unnecessary to seek for imaginary 
wonders with which to astonish the world. 
But then it is presupposed that the traveller 
is in a position to appreciate the strange 
novelties it presents. This, however, does 
not appear to have been the case with Major 
Knollys. He knew nothing of the language, 
for which he expresses a supreme contempt; 
and, with the exception of a medical man or 
fwo and of a few other residents whom 
he met, he seems to have depended solely 
an his “ boy ” for information on all points cf 
interest. 

The results are such as might have been ex¬ 
pected. The author has been grossly misled, 
and has been induced to publish a work which 
is disfigured throughout by grotesque blunders. 
To everjthing Chinese he shows the deepest 
aversion. His account of the dirt of the cities 
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is so exaggerated that it becomes ridiculous. 
Hankow is, comparatively speaking, a fine 
city, and yet be describes bis entrance into it 
in these terms; 

“ We pees under tbe portals; and at the first 
glimpse the thought occurs to my mind, 

< Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.’ But 
lor tbe shame of irresolution it is not im¬ 
probable that I should turn round and flee. 1 
scarcely think that the historical hero of the 
‘ Night in a Workhouse ’ had greater need to 
clench his teeth, hold his breath for a moment, 
and vow that he would go through with his 
self-imposed task." 

When speaking of the people he describes 
them as the “ ill-governed, overwhelmingly 
numerous brutish Chinese nation.” For such 
a race a religion which “ is comprised in the 
observance of a few symbolical rites, and in 
the study of the moral precepts of Confucius 
and Lao-tse, and whioh is held in contempt by 
the learned, the indifferent and the materialist,” 
is plainly appropriate. We have at different 
times read many strange statements with 
regard to the Chinese, but this is the first 
time we have met with the assertion that 
the precepts of Confucius are held in con¬ 
tempt by the learned. Perhaps Major Knollys’s 
“hoy" was a Buddhist. It may be, also, 
that he got much of his information about 
the work done by the Protestant missionaries 
from the same source, as it is almost equally 
untrustworthy. On this subject his know¬ 
ledge is so elementary that he seems to con¬ 
sider that there is only one version of the 
Bible in Chinese, and he is good enough to 
assure us that “ a revised translation is an 
urgent desideratum.” 

These and other errors might possibly be 
explained on the ground of faulty informa¬ 
tion, but it is difficult to find any exons* for 
the prevalent mistakes arising from the want 
of common care in observation. For example, 
after having performed his pilgrimage through 
the streets of Hankow he embarked in a boat 
on the Yang-tsze, and writes: 

“My flaw mg interest is at once roused by this 
remarkable water hi ghw ay. There is a junk 
laden to its gunwale with oopper oosh, and 
yet the amount estimated does not exceed in 
value £o, or about 29,000 coins.” 

This junk must have been as remarkable as 
the water highway. 29,000 Chinese cash, the 
coins spoken of, would go comfortably into a 
hand-basket, and that each a number should 
load a junk to its gunwale is passing strange. 
One other instance of Major Knollys’s care¬ 
less observation and we have done. The 
most marked peculiarity of Chinese speech is 
the sing-song intonation imparted to it by 
the “tones” of the language, but this is 
passed unheeded by Major Knollys, who 
remarks: 

“ We usually talk of the pitch, the intonation 
of the human voice—it is high or low, soft or 
discordant, and thereby we imply the existence 
of musical attribute*. But the Chinese voice 
possesses not the faintest trace of melody or 
resonance. I can only liken it to the noise 
produced by pieces of bone or lumps of wood 
Knocked against each other.” 

There are, however, two points to be com¬ 
mended in Major Knollys’s book: it is well 
printed and tastefully bound. 

Robert K. Dorenis. 


iwo books oar bosses. 

Morse and Man : their Mutual Dependence 
and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
(Longmans.) 

Our Morses ; or, The Best Muscles controlled 
by the Best Brains. By A. Saunders. 
(Sampson Low.) 

These books are written with the same object 
—to recommend a rational, common-sense 
treatment of horses. Too often custom and 
fashion prescribe the harnessing and manage- 
| ment of the horse. Mr. Wood, especially, is 
diligent in pointing out the frequent absurdity 
and many cruelties of such a system. His 
motto is “follow nature” ; and, seeing that 
the horse in its native wilds is an inhabitant 
of the hard dry plains of Central Asia, he 
would have most horses taught to do their 
duty unshod, believing that the hardest roads 
not only do not, in suoh a case, injure them, 
but that they are positively beneficial in 
keeping down the superabundant growth of 
the hoofs. Indeed, the horse is equally at 
home on grass, stony ground, or rocks. Its 
sureness of foot is marvellous if only left to 
itself. Thus, the ponies on Exmoor seem to 
prefer rough and rocky ground, climbing and 
leaping with all the agility and truth of eye 
ordinarily associated with goats or mountain- 
sheep. No “horsey” man, however, will 
appreciate this book; no admirer of the 
vagaries of fashion with regard to the har¬ 
nessing of a horse will care for it. Such 
men will put down Mr. Wood’s researches 
among horse-shoes and bits as mere theories. 
But the author simply adduces facts to illus¬ 
trate his statements, and then leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions; and this 
is ever the most persuasive kind of argument. 

Tbe book opena with a capital account, 
illustrated with figures, of the anatomy of the 
horse, especially cl the legs. This is a com¬ 
mendable feature, continued throughout the 
book; and the homologies of the horse’s 
skeleton with our own frame will astonish 
those who only know the horse as a machine 
for traction or locomotion. The rationale of 
horse-shoeing is next examined, and no more 
important chapter could be recommended to 
every one’s attention who keeps a horse. 
Too often the whole procedure is left to the 
country blacksmith, and from his ignorance 
or carelessness half the ills arise which beset 
a horse. ‘ ‘ The shoe causes laminitis, quitters, 
thrush, and navicular disease, all being in¬ 
flammatory in their nature. Contracted hoof, 
greasy heels, and sand-crack are equally 
attributable to the shoe.” From being shod, 
moreover, a horse contracts bad habits, such 
as clicking, cutting, and the like. Passing to 
the harness, here again nature is ruthlessly 
trampled upon; “ gag ” bearing reins are 
employed, martingales, long-cheeked curb bits 
with their corresponding chains, and blinkers 
to prevent a horse using its eyes. Not satis¬ 
fied with these torments, fashion attempts to 
improve the horse itself. Its ears may be 
cropped, or, as tkis is not now the mode, the 
hairs inside them, expressly placed there by 
nature to exclude flies, dust, and the like, 
are singed off by same stupid groom with 
a candle. If not injured by having its mane 
“ hogged,” its appearance is disfigured by the 
process. “Docking” and “nicking” the 
tail, which were customary in the beginning 


of the century, are, Mr. Wood fancies, again 
gaining ground, and cannot be too absolutely 
condemned. These are effected by cutting 
off the hair (given the animal in order to 
whisk off flies) and then out ting off several 
of the joints of the tail, and searing the bone 
with a red-hot iron. The reader will hardly 
credit that in July, 1884, a council of veteri¬ 
nary surgeons was found to vote unanimously 
that “the docking of horses’ tails was con¬ 
ducive to human safety.” We shall leave 
Mr. Wood to stigmatise this vote as it 
deserves. Clipping horses, again, is not only 
senseless, as opposing a law of nature, 
but leads frequently to many illnesses. It 
will surprise most horse owners to be told 
that clipping is quite a recent invention, and 
was only introduced from the Continent about 
1825, the Peninsular War having taught the 
custom to our officers. Mr. Wood has much 
more to say upon the ventilation of stables, 
upon giving plenty of water to horses, and 
the need of a stable floor being level 
rather than sloping. All these reforms 
are so consonant to common-sense that 
we wish every owner of a horse could 
read this excellent book. We are confident 
that in some point or other his horse would 
be grateful to him before a month had elapsed. 
It is no manner of use listening to a groom 
on such points as are here treated. He cannot 
leave the faulty traditions of his class behind 
him. Idola stabuli, as Lord Baoon might 
have called them, are far too powerful for 
him. This is emphatically a hook for owners 
of horses. They, too, often need to have it 
impressed upon them that gentleness is the 
true way to manage a horse. This animal 
ought, according to the familiar words— 

“ Magis atque magis blandis gaudere magistri 
Laudibus, et plausae sonitum cervicis amare.” 

We are thankful to see that Mr. Saunders 
agrees with Mr. Wood in advocating most of 
these reforms. As he himself says “unthink¬ 
ing brute force is not the weapon with which 
man oan hope to make the best of his most 
willing and most timid servant, the horse.” 
His book is a complete manual, based on the 
best modern experience, of how to rear, break 
in, ride, drive, and treat horses. Thus it 
will be seen it is far more comprehensive in 
its aim than Mr. Wood’s work. The un¬ 
initiated, with this book in their hands, will be 
saved from falling into Dr. Johnson’s mistake 
about the “ pastern ” of a horse; although it 
will still be as well tor them, in spite ei Mr. 
Sana dors’s figures of a horse's teeth at 
different ages, not to trust their own judg¬ 
ment unreservedly when purchasing at a 
horse fair. “ Copers ” and “ bishops ” cannot 
be entirely checkmated even by Mr. Saunders. 
Similarly, although ho describes in every 
detail the process of subduing a wild horse, 
it may not be advisable for a beginner 
to attempt to tame another “Cruiser.” 
The author is throughout most practical: 
ailments, breeding, rearing of foals, and the 
like, are usefully described. We turned 
with some curiosity to the sections on the 
vice of rearing. Patience and a mild bit 
are Mr. Saunders’s specifics; in extreme oases 
a recourse to the old custom of letting the 
horse rear, when driven with long reins into 
a soft spot of ground, and then, by means of 
a powerful hit, dragging him over backwards 
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several times. Nothing could be more sensible 
and less cruel than this treatment. 

For a practical guide to the horse-keeper 
Our lionet is highly to be commended. We 
should suggest a table of the headings of the 
chapters in a new edition, and the index, 
though full, is frequently ludicrously so, and 
proves the need there was for an Index 
Society to be constituted. Turning to the 
entry “Shepherd’s Dog,” in some wonder 
what it could have to do with a horse, the 
section referred to bids us treat our horses 
with love, as the dog is treated by “the 
poor mountain shepherd.” Similarly, the 
entry “Elman’s Southdowns” informs us 
“ What Bakewell’s, [«c] Leicesters, and 
Elman’s Southdowns are to sheep,” so are 
Clydesdales among horses. So far as we 
can see, the index-maker has set down every 
proper name in the text, whether used as an 
allusion or not. The effect of this not un- 
frequently reminds us of the celebrated index- 
story of Mr. Justice Heath’s great mind. 

M. G. Watkxns. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Through Love and War. By Violet Fane. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Love—or a Name. By Julian Hawthorne. 
(Triibner.) 

A Strange Voyage. By W. Clark Bussell. 

In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Mind, Body and Estate; and Sea Maidens. 
By F. E. M. Notley. In 3 vols. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Fair Katherine. By Darley Dale. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Marah. A Prose Idyll. By E. M. Marsh. 
(Field & Tuer.) 

Grace Murray. By Ella Stone. (Nisbet.) 
Through Love and War sustains neither the 
promise of Sophy nor the performance of the 
Edwin and Angelina Papers, having neither 
the interest and movement of the former nor 
the sense of fun which pervaded the latter. 
It is merely an average society novel made 
up of old stock materials, not even disposed 
afresh, and reads as though the author herself 
viewed it as a disagreeable piece of taskwork, 
which had to be padded out to the requisite 
dimensions by the introduction of wordy 
digressions and wordier letters, the longest 
of which comes from a man who, given the 
portrait of him in the book, would have said 
all he wanted on one side of a sheet of 
“ Queen’s note.” The story is not so dull 
as to be unreadable. Possibly those who 
have not met with “Violet Fane’s” earlier 
work may find it passable, though they cannot 
think it fresh; but her own capacity for doing 
better must decide the critic’s verdict. In 
the one place where she seems to intend 
breaking comparatively new ground (not 
quite new, for it is touched in Little Dorrit), 
namely, some sketches of life among the 
borrowers in the warren of Hampton Court 
Palace, which might well supply amusing 
materials, she has failed to be lively, and 
where she is didactic there is nothing for it 
but to skip. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has made to some 
extent a fresh departure in his latest book, 


which has already run its course in one of 
the monthly magazines, for he has followed 
in the track of the writers of Democracy and 
An American Politician. The chief motive 
of his' story is the cleavage in American poli¬ 
tical life caused by the coming of the ques¬ 
tion of civil service reform to the front; and 
his attitude seems to be that of a sincere and 
convinced “ mugwump.” He puts into the 
mouth of his leading character strong language 
in condemnation of the political system in the 
United States, not merely as it is practically 
worked, but even as it is theoretically framed. 
Thus, he not only gives us such a sentence as 
this: “A man in public life, unless he have 
commanding genius, cannot afford to be 
good; there is no place nor occupation for 
him; ” but adds later, speaking of the con¬ 
stitution of the United States, “This govern¬ 
ment is the systematised robbery of the 
many by the few. No one is responsible, 
and no one cares. . . . "What is every¬ 
body’s business is nobody’s business, is 
a good old proverb, and the Constitution of 
the United States is its prophet! ” Accord¬ 
ingly, the speaker of these words, a man of 
much ability, culture, wealth, and force of 
character, who is secretly devoured with am¬ 
bition, though professing indifference to 
public life, conceives a plan for purifying the 
public service by a revolution which is to put 
a permanent Dictator, unofficial and irre¬ 
movable, but all-powerful, behind President, 
Senate, and House of Bepresentatives. But 
the flaw in the conception is that the man is 
himself not honest and fair-dealing, being 
just as ready to use dirty means and dirty 
tools as any of those against whom he de¬ 
clares war, and having quite as selfish motives, 
though happening to prefer substantial, if 
secret, power to money or place. Such a man 
would have none of the zeal for official 
honesty with which Seth Drayton is credited 
by Mr. Hawthorne. The minor plot of the 
book, from which it takes its title, is the 
relation of Warren Bell, a young man whom 
Drayton has drawn into his scheme as a 
valuable ally, just because of his courage and 
honesty, to a girl named Nell Anthony, whom 
he has loved, and who does love him, but who 
rejects his offer of marriage, because she sees 
that it is rather a sense of quasi-duty which 
has prompted it than warm affection, and that 
his heart is really occupied with his schemes 
of personal advancement. The portrait of 
this girl is the chief reminiscence of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s manner in the story; but Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne has defeated his end by 
making it super-subtle as a study, so that it 
lacks clearness of presentment. Drayton’s 
plot is betrayed by his own daughter to a 
man who has a long-standing grudge against 
him, and who plans and carries out a devilish 
revenge, which has tragic results, and is 
painful, if vigorous, reading. On the down¬ 
fall of the scheme, Warren Bell discovers 
that love is better than a name, and seeks 
Nell Anthony once more ; but we are left in 
the dark as to whether Mr. Hawthorne him¬ 
self shares in the optimist view advanced by 
that young lady, that the Bepublic is bound 
to come right in the long run, and that 
lobbying, log-rolling, and all the rest of it, 
will vanish in due time. 

There is a sixteenth-century true story 
which serves as a useful apologue, and whence 


Mr. Clark Bussell may take a hint. A 
Spanish adventurer, newly returned from 
South America, went into a jeweller’s shop, 
and produced a fine emerald, asking its market 
value. “It is worth fifty gold cruzados,” 
was the answer. Hereupon he took a still 
larger and more beautiful stone from his 
purse, and asked its worth. “ That stone is 
worth three hundred cruzados.” Much de¬ 
lighted, the owner begged the jeweller to come 
with him to his inn to see some more, and 
displayed a box filled to the brim with scores 
of large emeralds. “ These, seiior,” drily re¬ 
marked the jeweller, “ are worth one cruzado.” 
Mr. Bussell undoubtedly “struck oil” with 
his earlier sea-stories. They were the best 
since Marryat’s, and with a quality of scenic 
and atmospheric description which Marryat’s 
did not possess. But they have lacked 
variety of treatment, chiefly because the 
story proper, the personal interest, is usually 
subordinated to the fate of the ship and the 
details of the storm which wrecked it—details 
which may have perennial freshness for 
mariners, but which pall at last on the critic, 
who is inevitably a land-lubber, and who 
would not turn a hair if he were to read of 
belaying the main truck or keelhauling the 
companioa hatchway. Now, Marryat did not 
fall into this kind of error. His sea-novels 
were so diverse in handling that Peter Simple, 
Newton Foster, The King's Own, and Mr. 
Midshipman Easy might have been written by 
four different authors; whereas Mr. Bussell 
has become mannered, and one is almost 
tempted to think that if three or four of his 
later novels were to have the volumes mixed 
up, a not exceptionally inattentive reader 
might be pardoned if he took up vol. ii. of 
novel B, in continuation of vol. i. of novel 
A, and ended by reading vol. iii. of novel C, 
without discovering that he had changed the 
venue twice over. Now, this is impossible to 
the reader of Marryat. The human interest 
is the leading one in all his sea-novels, and 
the rest is simply the picturesque frame in 
which he places his figures. Mr. Black, after 
the success of his Princess of Thule, gave way 
for a while to the temptation of exploiting 
the Hebridean seas, and making his stories 
mere logs of a yacht; but when it came to 
White Wings, the public would stand it no 
longer, and he was wise enough to accept 
their judgment, and to mend his ways. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Bussell will do the like; 
for the present novel, though it would make 
its mark were it a first effort, merely tells 
over again a story not materially different 
from that of half-a-dozen of its precursors, 
and contains no character iu whom the 
reader can feel interested, while there is not 
the element of action and personal movement 
which is found in the best of his former 
books, the Ocean Free Lance. 

“ Mind, Body, and Estate,” are the names 
given by the hero of the story to himself (an 
artist), to a handsome man about town, and 
to a young peer—all of whom are suitors to 
the same heiress. There are two distinct 
narratives threaded together, one lying in the 
past, and the other dealing with a younger 
generation. The latter is a fairly bright 
novelette; but the earlier is not quite 
so well managed, being somewhat deficient 
in evident motive for some of the leading 
situations. Sea Maidens is an excursion into 
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die field of imaginative romance, with an 
extra-human element in it. It displays con¬ 
siderable fancy ; but has scarcely been worked 
out clearly enough to be vivid, or to carry 
the reader away by making him feel that, 
once granted the possibility of the starting- 
point, the rest must naturally have happened. 
Further, though there is no precise indication 
of date, yet the story must fall within the 
present century, and ought to have been 
thrown back at least two hundred years to 
ensure acceptance as a legend, impossible of 
credence if told of a family in our own day. 

Fair Katherine is the first book on a large 
scale to which the name oil the title-page 
seems to be attached, though some short tales 
have also appeared, similarly ascribed. It is 
a very clever novel indeed, much above 
the average of a season, with a well-managed 
plot, skilfully working up materials which 
have, no doubt, often served before, but which 
are here handled in a fresh and effective 
fashion. All the leading characters are clearly 
drawn and individualised, and the dialogue is 
natural and suitable, while in some places a 
quiet sense of humour is evident. It is not 
an epoch-making book, and it his the literary 
defect of an excess of minor details here and 
there : but it is capable of being read twice, 
and that is exceptional merit for a new 
writer to have attained. 

Tile author of Marah has contrived a good 
plot, and has drawn two characters with 
some power; but the book is injured by the 
style, which is stilted throughout, no doubt 
with the object of giving the story a quasi- 
poetical form in accordance with its title of 
idyll, but which is not good art. And the 
reader of the rhapsodies put into the mouth 
of the Count de St. Gris will have nothing 
for it, in his amazement at them, but to 
exclaim with Henri Quatre, “ Ventre St. 
Gris!” 

Grace Murray is a very short, simple, and 
wholesomely written story of a girl with 
strong artistic tastes, who meets with a dis¬ 
appointment in love, and finds consolation in 
the practice of her skill in painting, refusing 
other means offered her by more than one 
admirer. Kichabd F. Littledale. 


OlFT-BOUKS. 

Brou nsmith’s Buys. By G. Manville Fenn. 
(Blackie.) Hitherto we have known Mr. Fenu 
chiefly (if not solely) as a writer of those stirring 
tales of adventure in foreign lands which are 
considered to be the appropriate diet of boys 
during the Christmas holidays. The present 
book belongs to a higher class of literature. 
The hero, indeed, is a boy, and so was the hero 
of David Copptrjield. But as no one, we 
suppose, is greatly interested in the hero of 
Dickens's masterpiece, except so far as the 
incidents are auto-biographical, so the merit 
of this book lies in its subordinate characters. 
Brownsmith No. 1 (we cannot say so much of 
Brownsmith No. 2) is a real creation; so is 
Shock ; so is Ike. All the market-gardening 
scenes, and notably the midnight journey from 
Isloworth to Covont Garden, are described with 
a truthfulness and enthusiasm that should 
delight the heart of our great novelist “grower.” 
Despite a few conspicuous blots, Brownsmith's 
Buys exoells all the numerous "juvenile ” books 
that the present season has yet produced. 
The worst of these blots are the two stepsons 
of Sir Francis, and the weak conclusion, If 


Mr. Fenn would only avoid such yieldings to 
popular convention, and undertake a real novel 
on a larger canvas, we can promise him that he 
will win his way into the front rank. The 
illustrations are by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose 
pencil must have been very busy during the 
past summer. Judging from the results, he 
does not seem to have felt the same interest in 
his author’s story that we have done. The 
design on the cover, which is not repeated in 
the body of the book, is the best. 

The King of the Tigers. By Louis Rousselet. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low.) If there had 
been no Jules Verne, there would probably be 
no Louis Rousselet; certainly there would be 
no Louis Rousselet in English. Not that the 
latter has ever reached—or even attempted— 
the marvellous flights of semi-scientific imagi¬ 
nation that made the former deservedly famous. 

It is rather Jules Verne's second manner that 
has furnished Louis Rousselet with his model. 
The King of the Tigers recalls, in some of its 
characters as well as in its general conception, 
The Steam House. But it is only juri to add 
that the present book has the advantage, both 
in beiug strictly limited to the possible, and in 
being evidently founded upon a personal know¬ 
ledge of India. We have been specially 
attracted by the good humour with which some 
of the less agreeable traits of Anglo-Indian 
life have been satirised. The satire, of course, 
is broad, otherwise it would be wasted on 
young readers. But it never quite passes into 
farce, and is always combined with a respect 
for the persons satirised, which we are not 
accustomed to find in a French writer. The 
Frenchman of Leech, if not more true to life, 
is certainly more creditable to his creator than 
is the Englishman of “ Cham.” Having said 
so much upon the ethical or international aspect 
of this book, we must add that we have read it 
through with pleasure and with rapidity, and 
that the illustrations are as clever us the text. 

Friends and Foes from Fairy Land. By Lord 
Brabourne. (Longmans.) Lord Braboume’s 
witches and fairies are of the old-fashioned 
type, and his stories gain effect by the happy 
way in which the reality of their existence is 
taken for granted. The volume before us con¬ 
sists of three stories. The Cat-man details the 
adventures of an unfortunate mortal, converted 
into a cat and placed in the service of a witch, 
but who happily recovers his true form and 
liberty by aid of a good fairy. The witches of 
Headcom cause the disappearance of a girl from 
her father’s home; the father recovers her 
after many trials, and the witches are duly dis¬ 
persed and punished. Rigmarole is the Btory 
of an elf, bom with good propensities, who 
seeks a soul, but dies on obtaining the fulfil¬ 
ment of his desire. 

The Lion Battalion, and other Stories. By 
M. E. Hullah. (Hatchards) Two of the 
stories in this v lume—“The Fireman’s Little 
Maid,” and “Mr. Greysmith”—entitle the 
author to a place in the first rank anion r 
writers for children. It is a long tim since we 
read anything better of their kind. The other 
four stories are less noteworthy, and are some¬ 
what too foreign in tone—they deal with child- 
life in Germany—to bo attractive or even in¬ 
telligible to English children; but older readers 
will appreciate the poetic feeling and the 
singular grace of expression by which they are 
characterised. 

H'A<» L was a Child; or, Left Behind. By 
Linda Villari. (Fisher Unwin.) To all ap¬ 
pearance this book is an actual portion of 
Madame Villari’s autobiography. The names 
of persons and places, we presume, are changed; 
Croydon, for instance, is called “ Wandle- 
ton,” though the description of the place is 
exact in every detail. Whether there is any other 


fictitious element in the story we cannot tell ; 
if so, it is skilfully managed. The book is worth 
reading; but for children we can scarcely 
recommend it, on account of the atmosphere 
of gloom and discomfort by which it seems to 
be pervaded. 

The Little Doings of Some Little Folks, by 
Chatty Cheerful (Cassell), is a real child’s 
book—one which children of eight or ten will 
read, and children of three or four will listen to, 
with eager interest from beginning to end. It 
tells how the “little folks ” of a country house¬ 
hold visited their cousins in town,howthe cousins 
returned the visit, what games they played at, 
and what stories they told. The illustrations, 
of which there are more than a hundred, are of 
various degrees of merit, but several of them 
are admirable. We suspect that some of them 
may have done duty before; but if so, the text 
is so cleverly written up to them that they seem 
to be exactly where they ought to be. 

Every-day Fables: No. 1. “The Modem 
Giant-killer”; No. 2. “The Pebble and the 
Brook ”; No. 3. “ The Door-mat and the 
Scraper ” ; No. 4. “ The Oak and the Nettle” ; 
No. 5. “ The Butterfly and the Toad ” ; No. 6. 

“ A Patch-work Quilt.” Written and depicted 
by R. Audre. (S. P. C. K.) An excellent 
series of parables, illustrated with much 
humour. The language is, perhaps, somewhat 
above the standard of little folks, but the 
lessons inculcated are admirable, and the 
pictures should bring them home to the 
audience with the least possible admixture of 
the didactic. 

The Queen of the Arena and Other Stories. By 
Major Stewart Harrison. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Maj or Hai rison can write a good story. Several 
of these wore well worth reprinting. “ La Fleur 
de Ruel ” “ 8ix Inches of Steel,” and “The 
Prize Maiden” are of the best. “The Queen 
of the Arena ” is well told, but the pathos of 
the clown and the dying wife is rather thread¬ 
bare ; and the same string is harped upon in 
the next tale, “ Chota Sahib Charlie,” which is 
improbable and not very interesting. In short, 
the stories are unequal; but there is sufficient 
merit in the best to render the book weloome, 
and to make us hope that its sucoess will be 
sufficient to encourage the author to issue a 
second selection in accordance with the hint in 
the preface. Three of the stories have their 
original illustrations—one of which is by Millais 
—and the grotesque headpieces are of much 
merit. 

Fairy Prince FoUow-my-lead, by Emily E. 
Reader (Longmans), is a daintily got-up 
volume. The doings of the fairies and their 
human playmate have a pretty want of conse¬ 
quence which suits the world to which they 
belong; and if the story has no proper ending, 
this is as it should be for those for whom it is 
meant, who will be all the more ready to listen 
to the next instalment. 

Little Chicks and Baby Tricks. By Ida 
Waugh. (Griffith & Farran.) A very pleasant 
book for little ones, full of charming baby 
figures and creditable baby rhymes. 

A Nineteenth Century Hero, by Laura M. 
Lane (S. P. C. K.), is a somewhat common¬ 
place story of the establishment of a co¬ 
operative store by working men. The genius 
who conceives and carries out the idea is 
harshly separated from his sweetheart by her 
father, a grocer, who fears injury to his busi¬ 
ness from tho project; but, in the course of 
ten years, everybody connected with the store 
grows rich and prosperous, and true love is 
rewarded in the end. 

The Fate of the Black Swan, by F. F. Moore 
(8. P. C. K.), is the story of the search after a 
shipwrecked brother, lost on the coast of New 
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Guinea. The narrative is poor, and the char¬ 
acters not sufficiently interesting. A talkative 
blackbird, which accompanies the expedition 
during a part of its course, is introduced 
without apparent reason—unless it be to illus¬ 
trate the superstitions of sailors, which seem, 
indeed, to be justified by the result. The 
pictures are inadequate. 

Patience Wins; or, War in the Works. By 
George Manville Fenn. (Blaekie.) A eapital 
tale of strife between masters and men. The 
revelations of the Trades’ Outrages Commission, 
and the bursting of the Sheffield reservoir, are 
the materials from which the author has con¬ 
structed his story, which deserves as much 
popularity with boys as his previous works. 
The illustrations are good. 

Silver Mill: a Tale of the Don Valley, by 
Mrs. R. H. Read (Blaekie), is another story of 
Sheffield by a less practised hand. It is well 
written and excellent in moral, but lacks ad¬ 
venture, and is disfigured by some very ill- 
drawn and inappropriate illustrations. 

The Will Power; its Range in Action, by 
J. M. Fothergill, M.D. (Hodder & Stoughton), 
“attempts to review the will in relation to 
other mental qualities and endowments, and to 
ciroumstance. It is a superficial production, 
with much moralising on the blessing oi 
possessing a strong will, and many trite 
anecdotes of men who, in history or recent 
novels, have by perseverance succeeded in life. 
Some of these anecdotes are new to us; as, for 
instance, “ Lord Coleridge overcame the famous 
Claimant at first; but a day or two’s familiarity 
with the performance, and the Claimant fairly 
worsted him, completely vanquished him 
indeed.” 

Archdeacon Norris has reprinted(S.P.G.K.) 
bin Ten Schoolroom Addressee, first published 
thirty-six years ago. They are admirably 
adapted for use both in elementary schools and 
in the schoolrooms of children of the higher 
classes as well, being earnest and lucid, raising 
children’s thoughts instead of descending to 
them. 

Letters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 
(Nisbet.) It is a boon to the public to be 
permitted to enter into the inner life of this 
true poetess. The tender heart that poured 
itself out in music and song was also the focus 
of home-work and painstaking, and a most 
patient scribe for all who sought her pithy 
words. Many who turn oyer this volume will 
get a message pregnant with light, and go on 
their way instructed and rejoicing. Its natural¬ 
ness and fulness of sympathy give a wonderful 
insight into the daily life of one who was 
specially gifted both to stimulate and to 
refresh. 

Harper's Young People, 1885. (SampsonLow.) 
There is no other juvenile magazine—none, at 
least, intended both for boys and girls—which 
is quite equal in the interest and variety of its 
contents, to Harper’s Young People. The volume 
before us, which ends with the Ootober number, 
contains half-a-dozen serial stories, besides an 
abundance of short tales and articles on every 
subject interesting to children. The papers on 
natural history are especially good. _ The 
American character of the magazine is not 
always a drawback to its interest with English 
readers; and a good many English writers are 
numbered among the contributors—notably, 
Mr. James Payn and Mr. David Ker. There 
are many hundreds of illustrations, on the 
whole very good, though we doubt whether 
their rough sketchy style is quite suited to 
childish taste, which, so far as our experience 
goes, delights in firm outlines and smooth finish. 
Each monthly part in this volume contains one 
of the beautiful coloured flower-pictures from 
Mr. Heath’s Sylvan Spring, 


notes and news. 

We hear that Mr. Swinburne has undertaken 
the article on “ Webster ” for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Me. Ruskin’s publisher reports very cheerily 
of the steadily increasing sales of Mr. Ruskin s 
works. He hopes to have the new edition of 
the Stones of Venice ready by February, and is 
already at work at tlie much-desired reprint of 
Modern Painters, which he will reproduce vrith 
plates equal to those of the first edition, in five 
handsome volumes at five guineas, during the 
course of next year. 

The day of election to the Professorship of 
Poetry at Oxford is fixed for Thursday next, 
November 26, from 2 to 4 p.m. The electors 
are Convocation, i.e., all masters of arts whose 
names are on the books. There are three can¬ 
didates—Mr. F. T. Palgrave, of Exeter; Canon 
Dixon, of Pembroke; and Mr. W. J. Courthope, 
of New. Among the supporters of Mr. Pal¬ 
grave are the names of Robert Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Sir F. H. Doyle, and the 
Dean of Chichester. 

Pbof. Freeman is announced to give a publ 1 ® 
lecture at Oxford to-day on “The Histories 1 
Geography of South-Eastern Europe.” 

The following is the text of the Latin speech 
with which the Public Orator at Oxford pre¬ 
sented Dr. J. A. H. Murray for the honorary 
degree of M.A.: 

“ Insignissime Vicecancellarie, vosque egregii 
Procuratores, praesento vobis J a cobum Augustum 
Henricum Murray, olim Societatis Philologicae 
Praetidentem, de scientia linguistics, si quis alius, 
optime meritum. Jam nunc trecentorum fere 
annorum memoriam recolenti venit mihi in mentem 
vir doctissimus Kobertus Stephanus, ‘ princeps 
lexicographorum.’ Quis est vestrum quin cog- 
noverit Thesaurum ilium linguae Latinae, cuius m 
prooemis habetis eruditum auctorem his vocibus 
profitentem: ‘minutissima quaeque adeo scrupu- 
Iose adnotavi ut nullum fere verbum praeter- 
miserim, quod ad Latine turn loquendum turn 
scribendum commodum esse existimarem ? ’ Mag¬ 
num sane opus, ceterorumque omnium quae postea 
exstiterint quasi archetypon atque exemplar! 
Adest hodie Stephani discipulus summo magistro 
haud indignus, qui in Anglicosermoneenudeando, 
illustrando, interpretando vel maiori seee open et 
quidem Herculeo labori accinxit. Gratulor tibi, 
vir eruditissime ; gratulor academiae. quae im- 
pensis suis atque auspiciis tantum doctrinae monu- 
mentum in lucem proferre haud dubitaverit.” 

Mb. Gerald Massey has just returned, with 
renewed health, from his visit to the Australian 
oolonies. We understand that he intends to 
take the lecture field once more at home. 

M. Mix O’Bell will lecture in England and 
Scotland during the months of December, 
January, February, and March. His first 
lecture will be delivered at Leamington on 
December 2. 

Mr. E. T. Cook has resigned the post of 
secretary to the society for the extension of 
university teaching in London. He is succeeded 
by Mr. R. D. Roberts, whose name is already 
known in connexion with similar work at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The Latin play this Christmas at Bath 
College will be the “ Mostellaria ’’—Prof. Son- 
nenschein’s text, with a very few “ cuts.” 

Dr. James Mabtineau is revising a new 
edition of his Types of Ethical Theory, ex¬ 
pressly for the American market. 

A new edition of Miss Mary Robinson’s 
latest volume of poems, New Arcadia, will 
shortly be brought out by Messrs. Longmans. 

We learn that King Solomon’s Mines, by Mr. 
Rider Haggard, which has already reached a 


third edition, is being translated into French 
and German. 


Mr. Quae itch is about to publish a set of 
fourteen designs by “Scroodles,” in which 
the more prominent champions of the Liberal 
and Radical party are very amusingly carica¬ 
tured. Well-known nursery rhymes, slightly 
but skilfully adapted to the occasion, will face 
the illustrations, over each of which the author 
b«m punningly inscribed the name of a dish so 
as to make her little work a political menu. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran, A Co. will 
shortly publish a cheap issue of Mr. Swallow’s 
account of the battle of Nevill’s Cross, reprinted 
from his History of the Nevill Family. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. will, from the com¬ 
mencement of 1886, be the exclusive publishers 
of “Letts’s Diaries,” and of the Christmas 
annual Yule Tide. 

Mr. B. C. Sxottowe, author of Our 
Hanoverian Kings, has just published, with 
Messrs. Cooper, of Birmingham, a popular 
Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 


The New York Independent has purchased 
the little volume that recently came to light, 
containing a rhymed version of “ Beauty and 
the Beast,” the authorship of which has been 
attributed to Charles Lamb. The poim itself 
is to be printed in the " thanksgiving ” number 
of that paper. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead, A Co., of New York, 
have issued a catalogue of MSS. and rare books, 
with prices annexed, from which we make the 
following extracts; A vellum MS. of the fif¬ 
teenth century, containing a chronicle of the 
early Dukes of Burgundy, with fifteen full-page 
miniatures, from the Didot sale ( 000 dollars 
or £1200); two fifteenth-century Horae (1800 
dollars or £360, and 1500 dollars or £300); 
a complete set of Audubon’s works, in fifteen 
volumes, of which the Birds had been the 
property of the engraver Havell (2500 dollars 
or £450); a set of Dickens’s works, in seventy- 
two volumes, mostly first editions, with many 
extra plates (1500 dollars or £30.)); Buskin’s 
Stones of Venice, Modern Painters, and Seven 
Lamps, nine volumes, all first editions except 
reprints of the first two volumes of Modem 
Painters (500 dollars or £1001; the first folio of 
Shakspere, in its original calf binding and in 
good condition (425 dollars or £83); a set of 
Dyoe’s editions of the English dramatists, in 
twenty volumes (340 dollars or £68). 


The City arohives of Worms, which were in 
a condition of disorder and oonfusion, have 
now been arranged and chronicled by 
Prof. Boos, of Basel. The cost of the long 
and difficult work has been entirely borne by 
Herr Wilhelm Heyl, a wealthy manufacturer of 
Worms. Prof. Boos is now devoting his time 
to the Oeschichte der Stadt Worms, which he 
began under such difficulties. 

Mb. Fisher Unwin has just published a 
revised edition, in a single volume, of Yeraon 
Lee’s Euphorion. The public are to be con¬ 
gratulated, no less than the author, on the fact 
that a popular issue has been called for, in 
little more than twelve months, of a work that 
makes a serious effort to examine some of the 
most interesting problems in history, in litera¬ 
ture, and in social life. 

Dr. Furnivall apologizes for sending us 
last week a before-printed extract from Holin- 
shed about Shakspere’s “strange snow.” A 
friend writes to him: 

“ Confound those ancients, they’re always stealing 
our best things! Steevens, in a note on the 
« Merry Wives’ (p. 184, vol. viii., Variorum, 18211, 
gives the very passage quoted by Dr. F. in to»day*« 
Acadbry.” 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The first of three papers on Bishop Light- 
foot’s Ignatius and Polycarp, by Prof. A. 
Hamack, of Giessen, will appear in the 
Expositor for December. 

Principal Fairbairn will reply, in the next 
number of the Contemporary Review, to Cardinal 
Newman and Dr. Barry. 

Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lome 
will be joint contributors to an early number of 
Good Words. Their subject is “Our Railway to 
the Pacific,” the Princess contributing the 
pictures, and Lord Lome the letterpress. 

The December number of the National 
Review will contain the first part of a new 
novel by Mr. W. H. Mallock. 

Prof. Max Muller is writing a series of 
“ Short Biographies of Words ” for Good Words, 
the first of which will appear in the January 
number; and with it will also appear the first 
portion of Mr. J. Thomson’s account of his 
journey “Up the Niger to the Central Sudan.” 
The Duke of Argyll will write on “Our Highland 
Mountains and their Origin.” Mr. Froude’s 
long-expected articles on “ The Templars ” 
will appear soon afterwards. Dr. Skelton 
(“ Shirley ”) promises studies on “ The Scotland 
of Mary Stuart; ” Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, 

“ Walks in Old Paris.” Miscellaneous con¬ 
tributions include the names of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Sir Lyon Playfair, and Captain 
Markham, besides Mary Howitt’s ‘ ‘ Reminis¬ 
cences,” and the serial stories by Miss Mary 
Linskill and Mr. George Manville Fenn already 
announced. 

The December number of Time will oontain 
an examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Political Philosophy, by Mr. D. E. Ritchie; 
“Indirect School Influences,” by the Rev. 
Harry Jones; the conclusion of Stepniak’s 
“ Russian Storm Cloud,” and a paper on Miss 
Gordon Cumming’s forthcoming “ Wanderings 
in China.” 

The December number of Mr. Walford’s 
Antiquarian Magazine will contain articles on 
“ King Ina in Somerset,” by Mrs. Boger; and 
on “ Elizabethan Dramatists,” by Dr. B. 
Nicholson; and, under the heading of “ Auto¬ 
graph Letters,” a communication from Horace 
Walpole (after he became Lord Orford) to J. C. 
Walker. 

The Scottish Church for December will con¬ 
tain papers on “ Sir David Wilkie,” “ Ecclesi¬ 
astical Assessments,” and “The Church and 
the Nation,” and the commencement of a new 
story, “ Peniwem Manse.” 

In the Sunday Magazine, Archdeacon Farrar 
is to write on “ Every-day Christian Life ” ; 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes a “New View of 
John Wesley ”; Dr. Oswald Dykes, some 
chapters for young men on “David’s Early 
Life ”; and Mr. Horsley, of Clerkenwell Prison, 
some “Episodes in the Life of a Gaol Chap¬ 
lain.” The serial story will be by L. T. Meade; 
and, besides the usual Sunday Talks with the 
Children, “Brenda” promises a special serial 
story for the young. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SIR HARRY VERNEY AND THE LATE LORD 
SHAFTESBURY. 

[Sir Harry Verney was one of the friends 
who stood round the body of Lord Shaftesbury 
during the funeral service in Westminster 
Abbey. He is nearly of the same age, and 
stood by his side in the cricket fields of Harrow, 
in the House of Commons, and in many of the 
good fights which Lord Shaftesbury waged for 


so many years on behalf of the weak and 
suffering.] 

Ax old gray man lies in his coffin there, 

And by his side stands one as old and gray ; 

And side by side these two have stood to play 
In Harrow’s cricket fields when boys they were. 
Tims Time runs on who knows not how to spare ; 
Their mom of life long past and ripened day, 
Their evening passing, one has passed away, 

The other waits till Time liis night declare. 

And shall they once again, as here below, 

Stand side by side, as Man’s Hope promiseth P 
AVhy are we here, and whither do we go, 

And why this chhnge from 'youth to age and 
death ? 

But hearts, that cherish love, doubt will not know. 
Nor bear the thought that Life must end with 
breath. 

J. J. Aubertin. 


MANOR COURT ROLLS. 

A part of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, including the period between 
January 31 and June 26, 1884, has been cir¬ 
culated among the fellows during the last few 
days. It contains a communication from Lord 
Justice Fry on “ Manor Court Rolls,” which is 
so important to all who are interested in the 
growth of our social life, that we make no 
apology for printing a portion of it in the 
Academy. 

“ The introduction into Parliament of a BUI to 
effect the compulsory enfranchisement of copy¬ 
holds has revived a thought which has often, from 
time to time, presented itself to me, viz., that the 
extinction of copyholds will produce the gradual 
destruction of the court rolls of the manors 
throughout the country, and with it the loss of a 
large mass of materials of great value to the his¬ 
torian and the antiquary. 

“ That court rolls have this value is a point on 
which I need not dweU, as it must be familiar to 
many members of your society. No person can 
have a casual acquaintance with court rolls . . . 
without seeing that they throw great light on the 
history of the tenure of land, on the extinction of 
serfdom, on the ancient modes of agriculture, and 
on such communism as existed here in former 
times. Mr. Seebohm’s work upon Village Com¬ 
munities, and Prof. Thorold Rogers’s work upon 
Wages, are recent illustrations of the extent to 
which the court, rolls (associated as they often are 
with the records of courts leet) throw light upon 
the sociul and economical condition of this country 
in past ages. 

‘ ‘ These court rolls have, I suppose, been mainly 
presen t'd because of the frequent references made 
to them by the copyholder, and the consequent 
fees coming to the stewards of the manors. As 
copyholds become extinct the court rolls will, I 
also suppose, become valueless, and gradually pass 
to the rats or the glue-makers, or otherwise resolve 
themselves into their simplest elements. Such a 
gradual destruction of precious antiquarian docu¬ 
ments would be a matter of great regret; and, on 
the other hand, the assured presen’ation of what 
now remains would be a matter for congratulation 
to all persons interested in the history and anti¬ 
quities of our country.” 

The opinion of Lord Justice Fry on a matter 
of this kind is most important, and will carry 
conviction to many who would not have been 
influenced by what mere men of letters or 
antiquaries might say. We may add that 
manor court rolls are important documents for 
several other reasons besides those given by the 
learned judge. In many eases they go back 
to a time far antecedent to the institution of 
parish registers. We have seen several of the 
time of Edward I., and have heard, on good 
authority, of one Beries which begins in the reign 
of Henry III.; they are, therefore, of the utmost 
importance in tracing pedigrees. In some oases 
—the great manor and soke of Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
forinstance—wills are entered on the rolls, copies 
of which, as far can be ascertained, do not exist 
elsewhere. It may be useful, alto, to point out 


that in the earlier time each manor had its 
own system of government; and that we find 
many things entered on the rolls of extreme 
interest, which have no relation to land-tenure, 
but belong to what may be called the moral 
legislation of the people. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Banyille, T. do. Contes bourgeois. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Mjlbckt, A. LeMaroo: Voyage d’une mission franfiise 
& la cour du Sultan. Paris: Plon. 4 fr. 

Plantbt, E. La collection de statues du Marquis de 
Marlgny (1726-81). Paris: Quantln. 16 fr. 
ST&zvoowaxi, J. Iconographie der Taufe Christ!. 
Ein Bel'rag zur Entwloklungsgesohlchte der 
christliohen Kunst. Milnohen: Literarlsch-artiat. 
Anstalt. 18 M. 

Weiss, A. Traite 616mentaire de droit international 
priv6. Paris: Larose. 12fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

Bbeomann, F. Jonah (elne alttestamentl. Parabel) 
a us dem urtext (lbers. u. erklart. Strassbnrg: 
Treuttel. 8 M. SO Pf. 

HISTORY. 

Aixabp, P. Histolra des persecutions pendant la 
premiOre moltie du 8* si6cle, d’aprts lea documents 
archOologkjues. Paris: Leooffre. 6fr. 

Dxlabobde, Le Comte J. Francois de Chastillon, 
Comte de Ooligny. Paris: Fisohbaoher. II fr. 
Huoubs, E. Lee synodee da desert: notes des vnodes 
natlonaux et provinolanx tonus au desert de France, 
de l’an 1717 A Pan 1793. Vol. 1. Paris : Fisohbaoher. 
40 fr. 

Pfistbb, Ch. Etudes sur le rOgne de Robert le Pieux 
(996-1081). Paris: Vieweg. 15 fr. 

Reoesta diplomatics nee non epistolarla Bohemias et 
Mora vine. Pars IV. 1838-48. Opera J. Emler. 
Vol. I. Prag: Qregr. 6M. 

Reuss, R. La justice crlmlnelle et la poHoe des mceurs 
5 Strasbourg au 10° et au 17° sttole. Straesburg: 
Treuttel. 9 of. 

Seff. B. Der Riicklass der nngUckllchen Schotten- 
kunlgin Marla Stuart. MQuohen: Lindaner. 6 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Baukoabt, O. Ueb. das quadratisohe Reciprocity ts- 
gesetz. Leipzig: Toubuer. t M. 40 Pf. 

Chauvet, E. La philosophic des m6dectns greos. 
Paris: Thorln. 8 fr. 

Ditto eldet, F. Ueb. die Erzeugung der Ourven 
vleiter Orduung dutch Bewegongsmeohanlsmen. 
Leipzig: Teubuer. I M. 

Eucxbn, R. BeitrSge zur Geschlohte der neueren 
Philosophic, vornehmlich der deutsehen. Heidel¬ 
berg : Weiss. 8 M. 20 Pf. 

Hahn, G. Die Lebermoose Deutsohlands. Gera: 
Kanitz. 6 M. 

Neumann, F. Vorleeungen fib. die Theorle der Elas- 
ticitit der festen Kurper u. d. Lioht&thera. Hrsg. 
v. O. E. Meyer. Leipzig: Teubner. 11 M. SO Pf. 
Studien, Berliner, f. claselsche Philologle u. Aroha- 
ologie. 8. Bd. 1. Hfc. Die Psychologie der Stoa v. 
L. Stein. 1. Bd. Hetaphysisch.-anthropolog. 1. Tl. 
Berlin: Calvary. 7 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Caonat, R. Explorations 6pigraphiqu.es et aroh6- 
ologlques en Tunisle. 8’ Faso. Paris: Thorln. 
7 fr. 60 c. 

Hittl. E. Gesohiohte der grieohischen Litoratnr bis 
auf Alexander den Grossen. I. Tl. Milnohen: 
Ackermann. 6 M. 50 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

Leipzig : Nov. 12,1865. 

As a foreigner, I should not like to be the 
first to urge upon the British Government the 
necessity of a new edition of the Brehon Laws. 
But, as competent English scholars have 
been discussing this necessity in the Academy, 
I may take the liberty of joining them, and 
of declaring that in the main point I fully 
agree with Mr. Whitley Stokes, Mr. Standish 
H. O’Grady, and Dr. Norman Moore. There 
can be no doubt about the importance of the 
Brehon Laws. They are not only important 
as the old national code of Ireland, hut also, 
from a more general point of view, as an Aryan 
code of original development, which -was not 
influenced by the Roman law. They contain, 
moreover, linguistic material of the highest 
value to Celtic and comparative philologists. 
But these texts are very difficult. I tried to 
read them in the Dublin edition; but I never 
I dared make use of them, because I was not 
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certain of their correctness and exactness as 
they are printed. Irish MSS. are full of con¬ 
tractions ; and even to the best scholar it is 
not given always to hit the exact form meant 
by the author or the scribe. In publishing the 
older Irish texts it is quite necessary to mark 
the editorial additions and expansions. I think 
one may gratefully acknowledge the services 
which Dr. O’Donovan and Prof. O’Curry 
rendered to Celtic philology, and yet candidly 
oonfess that one does not approve of then- 
transcripts being printed without any hint as 
to how far the words of the printed text are 
actually in the MSS. If these important legal 
texts are full of difficulties, scholars want at 
least to spend their time and labour only where 
they may be sure of really having before them 
the exact reading of the MS. I think the new 
edition ought only to give the Irish text 
printed according to a cautious method. The 
old edition would keep its value as containing 
also a first translation, notes, and introductions. 
To give also at once a new translation of the 
whole would be a very hard demand from any 
new editor, and would probably delay the 
appearance of the better text ad calendas 
graecas. Perhaps the result of the new edition 
will be that the first one was not so bad, if one 
makes allowance for a certain amount of faults 
due to human frailty, the chief calamity being 
the present uneasy uncertainty. Suspicion is 
raised, and ere it is removed there will be no 
sound progress in the study of old Irish law. 
I write these lines after having collated the 
facsimile prefixed to vol. iii. of the Ancient Laws 
of Ireland with the corresponding pages of the 
printed text (p. 278 sq.). I hope nobody will 
take offence at this brief statement of my 
opinion. Ernst Windisch, 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Phi¬ 
lology in the University of Leipzig. 


Cartwright’s “ admonition.” 

Bmated. Sevenoalfa: N jv. u, (885. 
To the edition of Cartwright’s Admonition in 
the Christ Church Library (Wake Collection) is 
prefixed this note by a Later hand. “Printed 
according to Herbert in 1572. See p. 1831. 
This copy is peculiarly curious. It has some 
original lines by Field, one of the authors who, 
with Wilcox, was sent to Newgate, 2 Octob., 
1572.” The lines referred to are as follows:— 

“ To Mrs. Catesbie, my very friend. 

“ Beads and peruse this lyttle books 
With prayer to the Loide, 

That all maye yelde that therein looke 
To truth with one accords. 

“ Whiche thoughe our troubles it hathe wrought 
It shalt prevayle at laste, 

And utterly oonfounde Gods foes 
With his confoundinge blaste. 

“ As pope hath falne so muste all popes 
And popelinges every one; 

So muste his lawes whereby he rulde, 

And Gods woide stands alone. 

“ Whiche is the scepter of the might 
Of Obriste our Lorde and Kinge, 

To whiche we muste subject of right 
Our selves and everye thinge. 

“ Yo" in the Lorde, 

Jo: Fields.” 

The lines are on the original fly-leaf, and 
written in a beautiful small Elizabethan hand, 
somewhat faded. H. A. Tipping. 


“ MILTON AND VONDEL.” 

Northolt Vicarage: Nov. IT, 1885. 

As several of the later reviewers of my book 
on Milton and Vondel have evidently derived 
their information upon the subject not from the 
work itself, but from the pages of the Academy, 


I should feel obliged if you would again allow 
me the use of your columns. 

It is assumed by certain critics, sitting in the 
seat of the scornful, (1) that I bave written in 
a spirit of hostility to Milton, and that I seek 
to convict him of vulgar plagiarism; (2) that 
some of the parallel passages I have brought 
forward are clearly traceable to a common 
source; (3) and with reiteration, that I have, 
to serve a bad purpose, translated with a metre 
“ more or less Miltonic,” instead of reproducing 
Yondel's rhymed Alexandrines. 

With regard to the first allegation, I con¬ 
fidently appeal to the full unfolding of my 
purpose in my introductory chapter. With 
regard to the second, I refer the reader, among 
other passages, to chap, iii., p. 45; and as a 
complete answer to both charges, to the 
following sentences (chap, vii., pp. 190-191): 

“It will be admitted, we think, after making 
every possible deduction, from the long array of 
parallel passages set forth in the preceding pages, 
for resemblances, which are accidental, for material 
derived from common sources, for comparisons 
that are strained, that we are justified in describing 
this disclosure of the obligations of Milton to 
Vondel as a curiosity of literature. We have 
already plainly stated, but again repeat, that 
depreciation of Milton’s supreme poetical merits 
lies os much beyond our power as it is outside our 
purpose.” 

The metre I have adopted i8 only Miltonic 
because it is English. Blank verse is the 
national English equivalent for the rhymed 
Alexandrines of France and Holland, in 
dramatic dialogues. Nay, even with regard to 
the varied and complicated metres of Spanish 
plays, Lord Holland writes (Life of Guillen 
de Castro, p. 99), “ A translation in good 
blank verse would alone do them justice.” 
Moreover, in my special case, the necessity 
for absolute verbal accuracy necessitated the 
abandonment of rhyme; and whatever may be 
otherwise their merits or demerits, this accuracy 
I believe I have generally attained in my 
translations. It was a bold venture on my 
part to dare, in the presence of the Miltonic 
parallels, to give renderings in the metre 
which the great poet" has bandied so mag¬ 
nificently. “ Mediocrity,” to quote again Lord 
Holland, “ escapes in the disguise of rhyme 
the censure which she would unavoidably incur, 
if her poverty were exposed to the nakedness 
of blank verse.” And yet my critics, far from 
accusing me of making poor translations, in¬ 
sinuate that I have bettered Vondel! My 
modesty forbids me to take the compliment to 
myself. Timeo Danaoe et dona fcreates. 

Lastly, I feel compelled, however severe the 
shock may be to Mr. Gosse’s amour propre, to 
state that he was not the first to bring the Milton - 
Vondel question before the English publio. It 
was concisely but clearly stated in a paper, now 
lying; before me, entitled “The Life and 
Writings of Joost van den Vondel,” by the 
Bev. A. Fischel, in 1854. The writer, like 
myself, in order “ to convey an idea of Vondel’s 
style and genius,” has translated a portion of 
the first act of the Lucifer into blank verse. 

George Edmondson. 


“THE BRONTE FAMILY.” 

Oakwood, Skirooat, Halifax: Nov. 14, 1885. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Noble for 
his careful and appreciative review of my book, 
The Bronte Family , which appears in the 
Academy of to-day; but I shall be glad it you 
will permit me a few lines in regard to one or 
two matters of fact with which he deals. I 
would point out that I have not aimed altogether 
at a “whitewashing” of Bran well Bronte. 
Indeed, I have distinctly stated that my object 
was to set him in a true light, not to clear him 
from failings that really were his; and this, as 


Mr. Noble allows, I have been enabled to do. 
With reference to the question of the author¬ 
ship of lVutherin/j Heights, Mr. Noble suggests 
that I may be wanting in candour in my way 
of dealing with it. He thinks, I infer, that 
having collected evidence which appears to 
have a certain cogency that Bran well had a 
hand in the work, I ought to have given my 
adherence to that view of the case. I confess, 
however, when I had regard to the whole of 
the circumstances, that I did not feel justified 
in doing so; and I stated my belief that the 
evidence on the point was probably insufficient. 
But I had been able to prove conclusively that 
Branwell had written a portion of a novel 
before his sisters undertook theirs, and I knew 
it had been alleged that he had written 
Wulhering Heights. 1 felt, therefore, that the 
story of his life would be incomplete, that I 
should not do justice to it, unless I included in 
my book what could be said on the question; 
and the evidence is, at least, curious. Bran- 
well’s verse, whatever may be its poetic worth— 
and it seems to me to show that he had great 
capabilities—has had a surpassing value to me, 
for it has illustrated most admirably what I 
had to say about himself. 

Francis A. Leyland. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. Nov. 28 , 4 p.m. Royal Aslmtio: “ The Budd¬ 
histic Element in Oriental Lite,” by the Rev. 
Hllderic Friend. 

7.80 pm. Education Society: “Training in 
Abstraction and Claasllcation," by Mr. H. Court- 
hope Bowen. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, 
“TheTrank.” II, by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Mioroscope,” I, by Mr. J. May all, Jun. 

Tuesday, Nov. 24, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: 
Exhibition of Ethnologioal Objects from Tinrra del 
Fuego, by Mr. C. H. Read; Exhibition of Com¬ 
posite Photographs of Skulls, by Dr. J. E. Billings; 
“Insular Greek Customs/’ by Mr. J. Theodore 
Bent; “A Game with a History.” by Mr. J. W. 
Crombie; “Migrations of the Kurnal Ancestors 
(Gippeland’by Mr. A. W. Howitt. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “High-Speei Motors,” 
by Mr. John Imray; and “Continuous-current 
Dynamo-Blectrlo Machines, and their Engines,” by 
Mr. Gisbert Kapp. 

Wednesday, Nov. 2 o, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration. “The Shoulaer and Arm,” by Prof. J. 
Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts 

Thursday. Nov. 26,8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers; “ The 
Necessity for a National Standardising Laboratory 
tor Electrical Instruments,” by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

Friday, Nov. 87. 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstia- 
tlon, “The Fore-arm and Hand,” by Prof. J. Mar¬ 
shall 

8 p.m. Browning Society: 11 Browning’s 
Women,” by Mr. J. J. Britton. 

Satubday, Nov. 88, S p.m. Physical Society: “The 
Calibration of Galvanometers by a Constant Car- 
rent,” by Mr. T. Mather; “ A New Driving Clock¬ 
work of Isochronous Motion ” and “ A New Direct- 
vision Speotrosoope,” by Mr. A. Hihter; “A 
Machine for the Solution of Equation^” by Mr. 
O. V. Boys; and “ A Machine for the Solution of 
Cubio Equations,” by Mr. H. H. Cunyngham. 


SCIENCE. 

Dictionnaire Etymologique Latin. Par Breal 
etBailly. (Paris: Hachette.) 

This is an excellent book, but one which it 
would be easy to misjudge. It has not only 
two authors, but two names. The title-page 
offers us on Etymological Litin Dictionary; 
the book itself is inscribed “ Les Mots Latina 
groupes d’apres l’6tymologie ” (or, according 
to the fly-leaf, “ d’apres le sens et l’etymo- 
logie ”). The first title is misleading ; the 
second alone expresses the real nature of the 
work. It is a list of two-thirds (as we shall 
see below) of the root-words found in the 
ordinary classical Latin authors, with deriva¬ 
tives and compounds grouped where necessary 
under each, the meanings (where there are 
more than one) logically arranged, and, in the 
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case of about half the root-words, brief notes 
on the etymology. The authors warn us, in 
Iheir prefoee, thit. etymology, “in spite of 
appearance*,” is not their chief object ; and 
that'his is not the Etymological Dictionary 
of which Prof. Breal has given us so many 
brilliant fragments in the Memoirss de la 
Sociele de Linguistique. The book is intended 
for schoolmasters and students; and for both 
classes it is admirably fitted. The authors do 
not tell us how they divided the work. With¬ 
out further information we should naturally 
ascribe the grouping of tbe words to Prof. 
Bailly, the history of meanings to tbe two 
authors jointly, the etymology to Prof. Breal 
exclusively. 

The lexicographical portion—which is by 
far the largest part of the book—deserves 
unqualified praise. Each of the more im¬ 
portant articles— e.g, those on ago, arguo, eado, 
capio, cerno, dico, die*, do, dux, eo, facio, Jingo , 
gtgno, is, laetus, liceo, lux, magi*, manut, ne, 
officium, paenitet, peto, puto, qui, reor, sapio, 
*to, stringo, tango, ut, verto, video —teems with 
interesting and suggestive remarks. No exist¬ 
ing dictionary can compare in this respect 
with the work before us. This is a dictionary 
which it is a positive pleasure to read. If 
this is the way in which French boys are 
taught Latin they aie lucky indeed. The 
quotations given are few, but sufficient, and 
to the point. The extreme condensation of 
the matter is so concealed by the ease of the 
style that it will often escape the reader. 
In no language but French could depth and 
elegance be so combined. 

The authors give us no hint os to the limits 
they imposed on themselves in their choice of 
root-words. From internal evidence they seem 
to have intended to confine themselves to 
the classical period, ending with the death of 
Trajan, a.d. 117 (though they admit Sue¬ 
tonius’s scambus), and, within this period, to 
the authors commonly read in schools, ex¬ 
cluding, of course, fragments; though they 
include Attius’s ruspor, Martial’s cucuma, and 
the elder Pliny’s fiber, fritilla, tcarabeus, 
tecale, tphragis, vervago. It is not, however, 
clear why they exclude about 1,000 of the 
root words found in ordinary authors. In 
the first ten pages we look in vain for Cicero’B 
acinus, acipenser, adminiculum, affatim, amita, 
for Vergil’s acerra, amellus, tor Horace’s alee, 
ambubaia, ames, for Juvenal’s abolla, alapa, 
alula, for Plautus’s alcido, or Caesar’s am- 
bactus; not to mention Greek words like 
abacus, abrotonum, acalanthis, acinacet, aco- 
nitum, acta (“shore”), aegis, alueinor, amd- 
racus, ambrosia, amSmum —all found in Cicero, 
Vergil, or Horace. 

, The book contains 2154 root words; 970 
of these are left entirely underived. The 
authors tell us in the preface that where no 
probable etymology of a word has yet been 
suggested, they have left the word untouched. 
In such cases they, as a rule, say nothing at 
all about the etymology; though occasionally 
they either mark a word as of uncertain 
derivation (e.g., obscenus,pubes, testis,uxor,ve -), 
or dispute some suggested etymology (as under 
quits, tumultus, urbs, vitulor). Scientifically 
they are doubtless right in excluding all 
doubtful etymologies (though we shall see 
that they have not wholly succeeded in doing 
so); practically their excess of caution will 
be found the one real drawback to the use¬ 


fulness of the book. It is discouraging to 
find that one-half the words in their list are 
of wholly unknown origin; and the student 
will be tempted to doubt whether such is the 
fact. Surely the following words, if no 
more, do not lack connexions: in Latin 
itself, eeleber, columen, frequent, frivolus, 
medulla, murex, puleium, sarcina, stilla (stiria 
is omitted), teres, tricae; in Greek, agnus, 
amdrus, apis, eeler, cinis, circus, coma, con- 
gius, dulcis, garrio, humeo, lacer, locus, mugio, 
murmur, nancitcor, orior, palleo, pannus, pateo, 
perna, scabo, sero (“join”), serum, sporta, 
stupeo, twrtur, vas (“ surety”), vereor, virus; 
in Irish, cum, laurus, torus, siccus; in the 
Teutonic languages, ad, anus, avus, barba, 
caecus, cano, capio, carpo, collum, corvus, fiber, 
flo, gula, hio, labor, mare, margo, membrum, 
nidus, nodus, nudus, parco, pluma, tugo, urgeo, 
vddo, vagus, vastus, vespa; in Sanskrit, balbus, 
largus, pasco, rltus, saevus, sono, ungo, verber. 
It is hard to see why the English cognates of 
fundus, ruber, venio, voho are omitted. 

In an Etymological Dictionary it is always 
difficult to know what to do with the loan¬ 
words. In English but one-third of the 
root-words are of Teutonic origin (half being 
Latin, and one-sixth of the whole number 
borrowed from other languages than Latin); 
and an English etymologist like Prof. Skeat 
is obviously obliged to trace the origin of 
loan-words as carefully as that of native 
words. In Latin one word in six is of Greek 
origin, and one in five is a loan-word. In 
dealing with the 302 Greek words which they 
include, the authors of the work before us 
content themselves with saying in each case, 
“Mot emprunte: Grec — ” ( camiilus, canna, 
gaza, marmor, metallum, prunum, saccus, are 
left unmarked : eaballus is curiously enough, 
after Meunier, connected with Kara/SoAXw). 
They may fairly say that further explanation 
must be sought in a dictionary of Greek 
etymology; though we should have often 
been glad of some explanation of the words 
borrowed from Greek which the Greeks them¬ 
selves had borrowed from other nations. 
L'un-words from other languages than Greek, 
like mapdle, rheda, are merely marked as 
foreign (covinus, ehur, mappa, murrha, coccus, 
sulfur, iirus, are left untouched: petorritum 
alone is explained at length) 

There remain 882 words of whose etymo¬ 
logy some account is given. Many of the 
best of the derivations given have already been 
published by Prof. Breal in the Mem. Soc. 
Ling, (to which periodical we are, somewhat 
unkindly, referred for the etymology of an, 
aveo, femur, penus, queo, rus, sepelio). Some 
few are assigned to Corssen, Curtius, Max 
Muller, and Pott; but in general the authority 
is wisely left undetermined. Surely it does 
not matter who was the first author of a good 
etymology, even if it be oneself. No general 
principles of Latin etymology are given in 
the preface, though the extreme caution shown 
in the choice of cognates is plainly based on 
a severely scientific method; but valuable 
remarks on some points of philology are 
embraced under fide* (strong and weak forms 
of roots), decern (Grimm’s law), linquo (q — 
which should rather have been qu —and ir), 
ferus (f and 0), vicus (» and F), fids (r from *), 
septem (» and '), funus (br from sr), olea (the 
termination -aster). Alternative etymologies 
are rarely given (femina from fetus or felo, 


liber from iXtvOtpos or libet, stipulor from 
stipulus or stipula, tener from tenuis or— 
surely impossible— riprqv, vehement from veho 
or ve-). 

Many of the connexions suggested are very 
striking, among them furo 06(<r)t o, inquam 
voco, Ira hlra, lacertus, “muscle,” from 
“lizard” (cf. musculus). loquor locus, lucu- 
lentus “rich” lucrum, opinor ob, onto ordino, 
semita se, tplendeo splen, suppedito pedes 
(“foot-soldier”), totus to, vSlox veho, velum 
“ mantle ” vestis (as opposed to velum “ sail,” 
veho), venenum Venus (“philtre”), vilis 
venum. Other new combinations are less 
satisfactory: at aut, eastrum caedo, frio frango 
and pint pango, inanis Umbrian aenu “ land ” 
(which, however, Biicheler renders “sacri¬ 
fice”), irrito hirrio (what of pro-rito?), 
jejunus se- + dius- “ without the day’s meal ”, 
jocus invoco, litterae Si<f>dip<u, omnes homines, 
so-dalis sum- “ with” + edo (and so sumo sum- 
+ emo), tranquillus *trans-liquillus (which 
would surely give *traquillus). Some of the 
old etymologies which are admitted are simply 
impossible : apio ajrrw, frango prjywpi, germen 
gen-, habeo German haban (which should go 
with capio), horreum itpilov (itself rather 
borrowed from the Latin), laerima baxpopa. 
(the roots alone should be compared), redimio 
amicio (and Graii from Graeci!), simplex plico 
(what of simplum?), sincerus “sine cera,” 
traho English draw (from Pott). The t in 
lateo, patior, rutilus, cannot represent 0. 
The connexion of sol and gXm is not 
“doubtful,” but impossible. Other combina¬ 
tions which perhaps should not have been 
received are culina coquo (Varro’s “ quod ibi 
colebant ignem ” supplies a simpler explana¬ 
tion), forma pop<f>rj, giant ftakavos, globus 
glomus (promoscis is too late to prove any¬ 
thing), gloria kXIos, jacio Ir/pi (is jtjiftu a 
possible form?), meditor psktraoi (l becomes d 
only through popular etymology or in vulgar 
Latin : the converse is the rule), miles mille, 
monstrum moneo, nomen ovopa (which Havet 
rightly puts with nun-cupo alone), ob evl 
(why the vowel-change?), pons irdro s, post 
otriato, pulmo irvtvptav (itself probably due to 
popular etymology), ricdlis rivus, scindo caedo, 
sculpo yXvcfxo, sterilis sterno, stringo German 
Strang (against Grimm’s law), tempos tepor, 
tessera Ttooapiytovos (a tessera was really 
oKTayusvos), tribuo tribus, vagina vaco. Disco 
can hardly stand for *di-dec-sco. 

Actual mistakes are hard to find. On p. 
364 tnroyyid and on p. 418 els are wrongly 
accented. The forms pivvot alirapos (TxapaflsuK 
do not seem to exist. Perhaps it does not 
much matter that formucapes is only a con¬ 
jecture of Scaliger’s; but the preposterous 
modem figment nico should have been ex¬ 
cluded. 

But in a work of such compass it is easy to 
find flaws. The etymological portion of the 
book is, indeed, at once so scanty and so 
good as to suggest the hope that Prof. Breal 
will yet fulfil the promise which he, like 
Prof. Postgate, has so long made, and give 
us a complete Etymological Dictionary of 
Classical Latin. Books on tbe general prin¬ 
ciples of Latin etymology we have in plenty; 
an Etymological Latin Dictionary is still a 
desideratum, for Campos Leyza is soaroely 
worth mentioning, and Hintner is at once 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, while general 
Latin dictionaries, like Lewis and Short’s, 
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derive but about one-tenth of the root-words 
they give, and the derivations they offer are 
naturally imperfect, and often unscientific. 

E R. "Wharton. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN CARTENTER. 

Not onlv the scientific world, but the larger 
public, nave heard with profound regret the 
news of the sad accident which has taken from 
among us the familiar and honoured figure of 
Dr. Carpenter. No one could have listened to 
him during the last few years without a feeling 
of admiration for the untiring energy whioh 
made him—when past his seventieth year— 
still one of the most forcible speakers, one of 
the most constant attendants, and one of the 
most eager debaters at the meetings of the 
Royal Society, the British Association, and 
similar gatherings. No man of science could 
witness, without respect and sympathy, the 
ardent devotion of the veteran naturalist to the 
cause of scientific progress, and the earnest 
simplicity of his character. Dr. Carpenter 
embraced early in life the profession of a student 
and teacher of biological science, and he 
never ceased to work with marvellous industry 
and extreme ability at the tasks which had thus 
become to him a duty. His interest in the 
problems which he had helped by his researches 
to solve, or by his speculations to simplify, wag 
so keen that they were ever the chief occupa¬ 
tion of his thoughts and conversation. Where 
another might have indulged in some trivial 
dialogue, Dr. Carpenter would, with a vivacity 
and sincerity that were the outcome of a 
contented and unwearied mind, captivate his 
interlocutor with a serious discussion of the 
grounds urged against his view of the animal 
nature of Eozoon, or as to the nervous system 
of Oomatula; or, again, as to the theory of 
ocean currents, or the reform of the University 
of London. What he said on such occasions 
was admirable, and his willingness to meet 
fairly an antagonist was no less indicative of 
the true, single-hearted man of science than 
the almost boyish eagerness with which ho 
would rush into the fray. The younger genera¬ 
tions of biologists regarded him as a man of 
iron frame destined to grow younger, more 
laborious, more fruitful of good works, as they 
themselves grew on in years and sunk into rest 
and obscurity. 

Dr. Carpenter’s work was so abundant and 
varied that it is impossible, briefly, to give an 
outline of it. It was distinguished throughout 
by the highest and loftiest aims, and by a 
standard of excellence which, from the first, 
tolerated nothing but the very best and most 
thorough, both in scope and detail, whioh un¬ 
sparing labour could attain. His three best- 
known books—his Comparative Physiology, his 
Microscope, and his Human Physiology —have 
each, in their day, exerted a powerful influence 
for £ood on the scientific education of the 
English-speaking world. In the first of these 
a brilliant and most successful effort was made 
to establish that common soience of organic 
nature, dealing alike with its animal and veget¬ 
able phenomena, which has now received full 
recognition as “ Biology.” In the second the 
army of amateur observers, who delight in the 
revelations of the microscope, were trained to 
accurate work and led on to become useful 
auxiliaries of the professional explorers of 
the organic world. In the last a vas‘. ser¬ 
vice was rendered to medical men, who 
had previously no such thorough exposition of 
the facts of human physiology in their hands. 
The observations and speculations on the 
functions of the brain and nervous system, con¬ 
tained in the earlier editions of that work, 
formed the starting-point of a new Physiology 


of Mind, which the author developed at a later 
period of his career in a separate work—the 
merit of which is nowadays sometimes over¬ 
looked, owing to the fact that its teachings have 
become familiar commonplace. 

Two great public movements owe their success 
to Dr. Carpenter’s direction. As Registrar of 
the University of London, to which position he 
was appointed in 1856, he secured for natural 
science, in the examinations of that body, the 
prominont position which it has since held ; and, 
in the vigorous administration of the duties of 
his office, contributed, beyond all other in¬ 
dividuals, to the success and reputation of the 
university. 

The Challenger Expedition and the preceding 
explorations of the deep sea by vessels of the 
Royal Navy would undoubtedly not have been 
carried out but for Dr. Carpenter’s exertions, 
and for the fact that he personally took part in 
the earlier expeditions. 

His direct contributions to science, in the 
form of memoirs embodying original discoveries, 
are splendid monuments in themselves of his skill 
and industry; but they become more remark¬ 
able still when we remember that they were 
produced by a hard-worked official, who, at the 
same time, was engaged in writing books and 
articles of a more general and educational charac¬ 
ter. The most important are (1) his beautiful 
memoirs on the structure of the Foraminifera in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and in a mono¬ 
graph published by the Ray Society (1868). This 
field he still cultivated in later days—as his last 
paper in the Philosophical Transactions two 
years ago—on Orbitolites—testifies; (2) his 
splendidly illustrated and minute researches on 
tne structure and development of Comatula 
(Antedon); and (3) his later elaborate work 
(on which he was still busy) on Eozoon 
Canadense. In Comatula, Dr. Carpenter dis¬ 
covered a peculiar form of nervous system — 
the nervous nature of which was contested and 
denied by nearly all zoologists until within the 
last five years. Within that period the veteran 
naturalist had the satisfaction of finding his 
views on this matter very generally accepted, 
and of seeing his son, Dr. Herbert Carpenter, 
of Eton College, taking up, in the same 
thorough spirit as his own, the more extended 
investigation of the allies of the little Feather- 
star—the study of which he himself commenced 
thirty years ago in a summer holiday at Arran. 

Dr. Carpenter was bom in 1813 at Exeter. 
He was educated at University College, 
London, and graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 
1839. After commencing practice as a medical 
man in Bristol, he removed to London in 
1843, and devoted himself exclusively to literary 
and scientific pursuits. He became Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in University College, 
which office he resigned in 1856, when he was 
appointed Registrar of the University of 
London. In 1878 he retired from the Regis- 
trarship on a pension, and devoted his well- 
earned leisure to scientific research, and to 
furthering, by his speaking and writing, a 
variety of philanthropical movements (for, like 
his sister, Mary Carpenter, he deserves the title 
of “ philanthropist ”) connected with public 
education, public health, and the advancement 
of science. 

In 1861, Dr. Carpenter received the Royal 
Medal of the Royal Society, in 1871 the degree of 
honorary LL.D. at Edinburgh, and in 1873 he 
was elected a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France. 

Enough has been said, even in these brief 
lines, to show that in Dr. Carpenter we have 
lost a true leader of science, a man of rare 
character, whose example is of the most 
ennobling tendency, and whose influence has 
been ana will remain, so long as the memory 
of British men of soience endures, one of the 
brightest and best. E. Ray Lankesteb. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

If the current number of the Proceedings of 
the Geologitti’ Association there occurs, with 
other interesting matter, a suggestive paper by 
Mr. Goodohild, of the Geological Survey, in 
which ho discusses the vexed question of the 
origin of the brick-earths and gravels of the 
Lower Thames Valley. The writer, after ex¬ 
posing the apparent inadequacy of other views, 
falls back on the hypothesis of the late Mr. Belt; 
and suggests that at the climax of the glacial 
period a huge arm of ice stretched across the 
mouth of the Thames and other rivers of the 
southern part of tho North Sea basin, so as to 
pond back their waters, and raise their level to 
that of the upper edge of the dam. If this 
hypothesis be admitted, it follows that the 
evidence of the antiquity of man supposed to 
be afforded by the occurrence of implement¬ 
bearing gravels at high levels loses much of its 
significance. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Cambridge Press will publish imme¬ 
diately The Divydvaddna, a collection of Early 
Buddhist Legends, now first edited from the 
Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. at Cambridge and 
Paris, by Prof. Cowell and Mr. R. A. Neil. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce an edition of 
The Politics of Aristotle, by Mr. R. D. Hicks; 
and also a translation of The Rhetoric, by the 
Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, headmaster of Hurov. 

A native society, styling itself Romaji Kai, 
has lately been formed at Yedo for promoting 
the adoption of the Roman alphabet in Japan. 
At present the characters used to express the 
sounds of the language are either the Katagana 
(which consist of parts of certain selected 
Chinese characters), or the Hiragana (which 
are made up of cursive forms of these and 
other Chinese characters). In addition to these 
forms of writing, and commonly used in¬ 
differently with them on the same page, are tho 
ordinary square Chinese characters. These 
systems as they stand are sufficiently perplexing; 
but the confusion is rendered worse confounded 
by the fact that the interspersed Chinese char¬ 
acters are sometimes intended to be read as 
Chinese words, sometimes as the synonymous 
Japanese words, and sometimes again as mere 
phonetic signs. Nothiug beyond this state¬ 
ment is required to make out a prima facie case 
in favour of the project of the Romaji Kai. 
So far the promoters of the society sail with 
wind and tide, but their difficulties will begin 
when the vexed question of the best orthography 
to be adopted for the transcription of Japanese 
words becomes ripe for discussion. 

The issue of a large-print octavo edition of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society’s new 
Hebrew translation of the New Testament, 
with the latest corrections of the translator 
(Prof. Franz Delitzsch), will be acceptable to 
many students of Hebrew. This is the seventh 
edition of 5000 copies. 

A class in Malayan has been opened this 
autumn in Cornell University by Prof. Roehrig, 
who has been conspicuous for many years past 
in teaching a practical knowledge of several 
Oriental languages. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

University College Society. —(General Meeting, 
Tuesday, Nor. 10.) 

The Secretary (Prof. Morley) in his report 
showed that the society meant to be, and had 
already to a great extent become, an organisation 
that united all members of the college, both 
teachers and students, for the furtherance of social 
intercourse and fellowship. The number of its 
members at the close of the session 1884-5 was 
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998, and the subscription, which had been placed 
at the low sum of one shilling, had been sufficient 
for its purposes. Eight assemblies have been held 
by the society during the year now closed, at 
which the average attendance has been about 800. 
Other puts of the work of the society have been 
the furnishing of the common room of the college 
for men-studeats and the laying of the two lawn 
tennis courts in the quadrangle adj oiiiing the college. 
The committee is now endeavouring to bring about 
the union of all the athletic societies of the college, 
and to find means for providing a ground within 
easy access of the college for the recreation and 
sports of the students. A representative com¬ 
mittee (comprising professors and students in each 
of the faculties, fellows, and old students of the 
college) was next elected for the ensuing session, 
and, after the business of the evening, a social 
gathering, at which some 600 persons were present, 
took place. An interesting collection of pictures, 
painted by students of the Slade school, was on 
view, including one or two oil-paintings exhibited 
at the Royal Academy and a series of etchings by 
W. Strang. The proceedings terminated by a con¬ 
cert given in the Botanical Theatre. 

AwrBBOPenooiCAi. IxsrnroT*.— fTtmimy, Nov. 10.) 
Francis GAlton, Esq., President, in the Chair. — 
This being the first meeting of the session the 
President made some opening remarks, in the 
course of which he congratulated the Institute 
upon the obvious increase of public interest in the 
science of man. Besides the gratifying facts that 
more new members are joining the institute and 
that the corresponding section of the British 
Association was popular, there are such evidences 
as that the authorities of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, have extended the tenure of one of their 
fellowships to enable its holder to pursue his 
anthropological studies, and that at the meeting 
of the British Association at Aberdeen it was the 
rector of the university, Dr. Bain, who contributed 
one of the most thoughtful of the anthropological 
memoirs. Mr. Galton proceeded to insist upon 
the political value of anthropology as the science 
that best qualifies us to sympathise with other 
races and to regard them as kinsmen rather than 
aliens.—A paper containing a short account of 
some experiments in testing the character of 
school children as observers was read by Mrs. 
Bryant. In these experiments an attempt was 
made to read signs of character in an observer 
from the manner ui which he makes an observa¬ 
tion and describes it as made. From the written 
description of (1) a room, and (2) a picture, which the 
children experimented upon were first shown and 
then required to describe, a rough diagnosis of 
their character as observers can be made ; and 
hence some idea of their character generally is 
obtained which, though very deficient in precision 
and still more deficient in certainty, may have, 
nevertheless, a real practical value for educational 
and other purposes. In the experiments made the 
most interesting points noticed were: (1) great 
variety in the proportions existing between the 
sensational and intellectual factors of perception ; 
(2) the occasional prevalence of the tendency to 
substitute feeling for thinking, which is a very 
characteristic feature of general character where 
it exists ; (3) varieties in degree and kind of order¬ 
liness ; (4) differences in the degree of colour 
interest, as also of interest in form and number; 
(5) great variety in degree and kind of imaginative 
play as shown in the efforts of constructive expla¬ 
nation required to describe a picture.—Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs then read a paper entitled “ A Comparative 
Estimate of Jewish Ability.” This applied the 
same method to Jews and Scotchmen as Mr. Galton 
applied to Englishmen in his Hereditary Genius, 
with results favourable to the two former races in 
the order mentioned. The subjects in which Jews 
seemed to show superior ability were philology, 
music, metaphysics, and finance. 

Aristotelian Society. —( Monday , Nov. 16.) 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, President, in the Choir. 
—The Rev. E. P. Scrymgour read a paper on 
“Kant's Metaphysic of Morals." Having insisted 
on the high importance of Kant’s writings as 
de mandin g exact scientific distinction, especially 
in the department of morals, he pointed out how, 


so far from quenching geniality, such moral 
determination secures a free social intercourse and 
establishes moral dignity. After reviewing these 
writings he described comprehensively the system 
of thought which they unfold; marking especially 
the three functions of Reason, as Understanding, 
Judgment and Will, in connexion with the three 
subordinate faculties of Sensation, Feeling, and 
Desire; and alluding to the obscure function of 
Imagination as leading on to the Hegelian develop¬ 
ment. He then dwelt at length on nine leading 
points brought out in the Grundlcgung ; showing 
how practical perplexity and speculative embarrass¬ 
ment are inteipreted as arising in the play of the 
several functions of Reason, whereby, however, is 
effected the development of a good Will, as the 
true aim of Nature, through the discipline of 
Experience. 


FINE ART. 

Tiryns. By Henry Schliemann. (John 

Murray.) 

(First Notice.) 

At last, after sundry delays caused by the 
constant progress of further discovery, Dr. 
Schliemann’s great work on Tiryns lies before 
us. It is the fourth great volume he hes 
published, containing new materials, new 
results, new proofs of his remarkable genius 
and indefatigable labour. If we except the 
excavation of Orchomenus, which, though 
very instructive in some respects, was on the 
whole disappointing, all his ventures have 
turned out brilliantly successful—and this 
last, not least. Hay, it seems as if this ex¬ 
ploration of Tiryns, though by no means so 
fruitful in gold work and other museum 
curiosities as those of Mycenae and Troy, is, 
from the antiquarian point of view, really the 
most valuable of them all. This arises in a 
great degree from the larger experience, and 
hence better method with which the work 
was carried out. Instead of probing by 
vertical shafts, which often destroy as much 
as they discover, the plan of uncovering the 
site in horizontal layers was carried out, and 
thus all the details of floors, housewalls, and 
thresholds in the old palace of Tiryns have 
come to light in a complete system. Further¬ 
more, the clearing away of the rubbish 
necessarily accumulated by the work round 
the outer walls has not only restored its 
former appearance, but disclosed many 
additional facts, so important that the book 
was delayed for some months in order to 
inolude Dr. Dorpfeld’s account of them. It 
is much to be wished that this systematic and 
reverent proceeding should be fully carried out 
also at Mycenae, where Dr. Adler expects that 
results of similar importance as to the ground 
plan of the palace may be obtained. These 
facts are mentioned in order to show the ripe 
maturity of Dr. Schliemann’s latest labours, 
and how his keen insight has profited by 
every preceding experience. He will now 
have the well-merited reward of having 
made an epoch in archaeology, and a name as 
immortal as the science of his choice. 

Our first duty is to give a summary of the 
most important facts elicited, and then to 
consider the inferences drawn by the author, 
or by his collaborators, from these facts. For 
every detail in the exploration we have the 
author’s high authority, supported and veri¬ 
fied by that most acute and cautious specialist, 
Dr. Ddrpfeld, who now stands first among the 
archaeological architect*, if we may coin a 
phrase, in the world. BHb experiences at 


Olympia and in Sicily, and the brilliant proofs 
he has given of his ability on many fields of 
Hellenic exploration, have raised him to an 
unique position for his years; and anyone 
who reads through his modest and careful 
chapters (v. and vi.) will feel how thorough 
and conscientious is his work. He has not 
touched the pottery, which is Dr. Schliemann’s 
own special ground—if the doctor can be said 
to have any authority greater in one depart¬ 
ment of prehistoric Greek archaeology than he 
has throughout all the science. 

The main body of facts shows the following 
result. The whole upper (8.) plateau of tho 
rock was occupied by a great palace, reached 
by a carriage-way sweeping round from the 
north-west, which was barred on its aaoent, 
after the entrance gate, by an additional 
gate with vestibules fore and aft. The 
plan of all the vestibules was the same—it 
was that of the temple in antis. The stone 
thresholds are there, the round stone 
bases of the two pillars are there, and we 
can still distinguish the place where the ride 
pilasters were set, if they are not actually 
in situ. In the case of the first massive gate 
which bars the approach, the great stone 
side posts are in situ ; the holes for the 
transverse bolt to shut the gate are there; the 
pivot hole for the turning of the gate is still 
visible; and in another case even the bronze 
cap which protected the wooden pivot, and 
turned in its stone bed in the threshold, was 
there, and filled with wood ashes. Though 
all traoe of the lintel and covering of the 
great gate had disappeared, it was easily seen 
that both in style and measurements it closely 
resembled the famous Lion-gate of the neigh¬ 
bouring Mycenae. 

The inner gates, or entrances to the 
several courts, with their vestibules, had, 
on the contrary, no upper structure of stone. 
The pillars all through the palace were of 
wood, leaving no traces but some ashes, and 
the absence of all traces of architrave or 
other upper members of stone proves that all 
the roof and roof-beams were of wood. 
Hence we may regard the oft-attacked 
theory, that the Greek temple architecture 
was developed from wooden structures, as 
receiving a corroboration amounting to proof. 
We need only remind the learned reader of 
the evidence derived from the examination of 
the ancient Heraeon at Olympia, where all 
the pillars of stone vary in their proportions 
and design, being gradually substituted for 
the older wooden supports, according as they 
succumbed to age. 

But let us return from inferences to facts. 
The numerous wall-eouioes, concrete floors, 
pillar bases, and threshold i laid bare by this 
careful system of clearing away the rubbish 
in horizontal layers have shown us a great 
complex of courts and chambers, makiug up a 
stately mansion, with offices, store-rooms, 
bed-rooms, and waiting-rooms, as well as 
state-rooms and ante-chambers, or ante-courts. 
And all this includes only the ground-floor of 
the palace. What ever upper storey existed 
—and there are evidences of room for stair¬ 
cases—has disappeared, on account of its 
structure being wooden, and so subject to 
conflagration. Even the brick walls have 
been glazed, and the tie beams in them burnt 
to ashes by the violence of the flames. Such 
could hardly have been the case had not a 
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vast macs of fuel been supplied by the wooden 
parts of the building. This, in itself, makes 
a wroden upper storey probable. 

The great complex of ground-floor rooms 
may best be described as grouped round two 
centres: the ball of the men, with its ante- 
oourt; and the somewhat smaller hall of the 
women, with its ante-court. These two 
principal members of the palace lay nearly 
side by side, except that the latter was 
thrown back somewhat, and was therefore 
more secluded and more difficult of approach. 
They were not directly connected by any 
door or passage, so that the way from the one 
to the other led round by several corridors 
and passages, or out of the main entrance to 
the one and into the main entrance to the 
other. The ante-courts of both were sur¬ 
rounded by porticoes on the plan of the temple 
in anti *; the floors were concreted and care¬ 
fully drained; on the walls of the rooms 
were wall paintings both in animal and geo¬ 
metrical designs, and, moreover, plaques of 
alabaster with designs in blue glass paste. 
These remains of ornament are given in 
several splendid coloured plates at the end of 
the book, and are among the most curious 
discoveries ever made in prehistoric Greek 
art. 

As regards the numerous smaller rooms 
which surrounded these large dwelling rooms 
—the main hall has an area of 120 square 
yards—little can now be determined. One of 
them only is quite clear os to its intention, 
and affords the most remarkable evidence of 
the advanced condition of house-building at 
Tiryns. It is the bath-room. Lying apart 
to the left of the men’s court, as you enter, 
this room was floored with one great slab of 
sand-stone, about 8 by 10 feet, laid on founda¬ 
tion walls under its ends, but lying free in 
the centre. Its size and thickness implies a 
weight of not less than nineteen tons ! This 
gigantic floor-stone is pierced with a drain 
hole, leading to a terra-cotta drain-pipe, and 
so carrying off water. The floor has raised 
edges, in which are visible the dowel-holes to 
hold wooden panels, with which the walls were 
coated, to prevent the sun-dried bricks from 
Buffering by wet. Nay, even a fragment of 
the terra-cotta bath was found—smooth and 
painted, with a handle—wherein the old 
kings of Tiryns and their guests took their 
tub. 

It is not possible within reasonable 
limits, to go further into the details of the 
palace at Tiryns. Suffice it to say that Dr. 
Sohliemann’s book superannuates all previous 
discussions on the Homeric mansions, built 
up as they were laboriously on stray infer¬ 
ences from the Iliad and Odytsey. The close 
similarity in plan of the palace at Troy, 
which has only now received its proper 
explanation, suggests that we have before us 
a general type, carried out in many examples 
through Greece during the heroic age. 

We must not, however, conclude without- 
stating the latest results attained by Dr. Dorp- 
feld during this year’s excavations about the 
great walls of the fortress. These famous walls, 
long so well known, were supposed to have 
been piled together of huge uncut stones, 
merely selected as suitable to form a some¬ 
what regular structure, without any binding, 
exoept that of little stones to fill gaps, and 
containing within their enormous thickness 


covered ways and galleries in at least 
two p’aoes, which were formed by an ogival 
placing of the stones, and which had lateral 
openings and windows at certain intervals. 
The use of these galleries was unknown, 
and the thickness of the walls was quite 
in excess of what was needed even for their 
introduction. Dr. Dorpfeld has now un¬ 
covered many parts hitherto hidden, and has 
discovered (1) that the huge stones of the 
wall were not absolutely rude, but roughly 
hewn and shaped for their purpose ; (2) that 
the walls were built with clay mortar, 
which has been washed away gradually 
and completely in all the exposed por¬ 
tions; (3) that the great thickness of the 
walls and towers was not without practical 
purpose, for that in these places chambers 
were constructed in the heart of the walls 
and towers either as storehouses, prisons, 
or lumber rooms; (4) that the galleries within 
the walls were for access to these chambers 
in the body of the outer walls. His revised 
plan at the opening of chap. vi. differs there¬ 
fore from the previous plans in the book by 
its far greater completeness, and explains 
many things hitherto enigmatical. But the 
length of the present article compels me to 
postpone the discussion of the inferences to 
be derived from all these new facts to another 
number of the Academy. 

J. P. Mahaffy. 


THE WORKS OF CARL HAAG. 

We have been so long accustomed to look 
year by year for the latest drawings of Mr. 
Carl Haag at the Annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Water-colour Society, that, despite his 
un-English name, we almost need to be re¬ 
minded that, by birth at least, he is no country¬ 
man of ours, but a Bavarian. Nearly forty 
years ago he first came to London, a young 
man of seven-and-twenty, after studying under 
Reindel at Nilrnberg and under Cornelius at 
Munich ; and he has been with us nearly ever 
since, devoting himself to that art of water¬ 
colour painting for love of which he is said to 
have left his native country. 

Readers of the Academy will scarcely 
need to be reminded with what skill and 
success he has practised it. The breadth of 
his treatment, the rich transparency of his 
colour, the finish of his execution, have 
appealed to most of them in many an Eastern 
scene resplendent with the glow of the sun on 
sandy desert and brick tower, and the vibrating 
blue of African and Syrian skies. We all know 
his splendid types of Arab and Jew and Arme¬ 
nian and Egyptian, clad in their picturesque 
Oriented costumes. What the younger genera¬ 
tion know less are his earlier works : his views 
of Nuremberg and Bavaria, his scenes from the 
happy married life of our own Queen and the 
Prince Consort, and his portraits, with which he 
made his first successes before he came to 
England. Although the earliest of his drawings 
here show talent and executive skill, some of 
these seem already so old-fashioned that it is 
hard to believe that they were executed by the 
painter that we know. It is not only costumes 
that have changed, but taste and sentiment. 
Such drawings as the “ Evening at Balmoral 
Old Castle, the Stags brought Home,” and the 
“ Morning in the Highlands, the Queen, 
Prince Consort, and the Royal Family ascend¬ 
ing Loch-na-gar,” painted in 1853, are certainly 
clever; but they also show how greatly the 
artist has, during the last thirty years, advanced 
in drawing, in colour, and in style. At the 
time it was painted, “The Fish-Market at 
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Rome ” represented what was then probably 
considered as something like the acme of per¬ 
fection in water-colour; Dut the merest tyro now, 
though he might find it difficult to imitate its 
careful workmanship, would shun its hard 
drawing and crude tints. It is not only inter¬ 
esting but instructive to see these old drawings. 
They show us what great progress has been 
made in art since the Exhibition of 1851; and 
there is none who can Bhow us this better, or 
better afford to show it us, than Carl Haag, for 
he has kept fair pace with the time. 

So far as we know, there has been no 
collective exhibition of his drawings sinoe 
1876, when eighty-eight of them (including 
sketches) were exhibited in Mortimer Street. 
A great many of the best of the present 
gathering (213 in number) have been ex¬ 
ecuted since then; and the very latest show no 
decrease in mastery, while they are freer from 
that touch of Western sentiment without which, 
not so very long ago, not even a true picture of 
Oriental life was thought poetical enough for 
art. We see, in this collection, the reflection of 
many popular sentiments which have passed 
away. That of Eastlake is plainly visible in the 
drawing of “ Pilgrims in Sight of Rome ” ; the 
scenes from royal life in the Highlands can 
scaroely fail to recall Landseer; ana such draw¬ 
ings as “ Danger in the Desert,” and “ Happi¬ 
ness in the Desert,” fine though they be, and not 
more than some fourteen or fifteen years old, 
are not quite in keeping with more modem 
taste. The progress of art towards realism, 
which, if poetio, must seek its poetry 
within its subject, has been favourable 
to the imagination of the artist, which 
is rather interpretative than creative. He 
is never so much at home as in the Ease or 
in classical lands, which, to all artistic and cul¬ 
tivated minds, are filled with pictorial and 
poetic suggestiveness. How fertilising to his 
talent was his contact with the East may be 
seen by the comparison of the “ Dalmatian 
Peasant Girl ” (1854) with the “ Son of Sheikh 
Mansoor” (1858). We mention these drawings 
because they hang together, but the same story 
is even better told by others. Although 
in such pictures as “Onthe Alert,” and “A 
Night in Egypt,” we find the artist’s sense 
of the dramatic shown with spirit and pro¬ 
priety, it is in soenes of dignity and repose 
rather than in those of action that he succeeds 
best. If we were to seek for those drawings of 
his which to us seem to contain the most en¬ 
during elements of attraction, we should settle 
on the grand presentment of the “ Sphynx of 
Geezeh,” the “ Acropolis,” flushed with the 
afterglow, “ A Mugharabee Bedawee at De¬ 
votion,” or “ Kaheen Amran, the Samaritan 
High Priest at Nablous, reading the Penta¬ 
teuch,” or any of his simpler studies of Eastern 
life, like “The Procession Camel.” But, partly 
for the reasons already given, and partly from 
their beanty and variety, the whole collec¬ 
tion is well worth seeing; and there is scaroely 
a drawing, from the smallest sketch to the 
giant drawing of the giant Ella (called “ One 
of our Ancestors,” No. 11), which does not 
attest the possession of genuine artistic feeling 
and rare technical skill. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Holmax Host's admirers and well- 
wishers will be glad to hear that his health has 
decidedly improved of late. His lungs are not 
affected. Whether he will be able to conquer 
ultimately the affection of the throat and 
bronchial tubes which has so troubled him is 
still doubtful, though he and his doctors have 
good hope that he may do so. He is painting 
daily in his studio at Chelsea, and always takes 
an afternoon walk. 
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TnREE more exhibitions will open to the 
public next Monday, with a private view 
to-day: the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours; the winter exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists in Suffolk Street; and an 
exhibition of cabinet pictures in oil at the 
Dudley Gallery. 

We may also mention that Messrs. Agnew 
now have on view a proof of Mr. Macbeth’s 
etching of the well-known picture by George 
Mason exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 
18(59 under the title of “ Girls dancing by the 
Sea.” It is now re-named “A Pastoral Sym¬ 
phony.” 

The Society of Lady Artists, with the addi¬ 
tion of many new members, will hold its next 
annual exhibition of oil and water-colour pic¬ 
tures at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in 
February, 1886. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society have undertaken the reprint of 
of an elaborate work on "The British and 
Boman Antiquities of the North Wiltshire 
Downs,” a large portion of the first edition of 
which was destroyed in the great fire in Pater¬ 
noster Square in 1883. The author is the Kev. 
A. C. Smith, of Yatesbury, who has accumulated 
his materials during a close familiarity with 
the district for the past twenty-five years. The 
work contains an account of all the barrows, 
cromlechs, circles, camps, roads, dykes, &c., 
within an area of 100 square miles, with Ave¬ 
bury for its centre. It is illustrated with seven¬ 
teen maps and 110 woodcuts. The London 
publisher is Mr. Quaritch. 

A subscription, to which Baron Alphonse 
de Rothschild contributed 40,000 frs., has 
enabled a committee of French gentlemen to 
present to the Louvie the following pictures: 
(1) a "Dead Christ,” by Carlo Crivelli; (2) 
"The Annunciation,” by Fra Angelico (two 
heads, one of the Virgin and the other of the 
announcing angel, from the Hamilton Collec¬ 
tion ; they are of great beauty, and fetched 
£1,312 10s. at the famous sale in 1882); (3) 
"The Annunciation” (School of Bruges); (4) 
The “ Vierge au Puits,” by Sandro Botticelli; 

(5) “ Saint George,” by Lucas van Gassel; 

(6) “Madonna," by Hugo van der Goes. The 
pictures were to ,e shown this week. 

We quote the following from the Times: 
The process of restoring a characteristic old 
wooden church at Hopperstad, in the Hardes 
district of Sogne, in Norway, has brought to 
light an interesting mediaeval relic. In a 
closed niche a book, consisting of six wax 
tablets, was found, carefully enclosed in a casket 
of wood and leather. The tablets are of box- 
wood, covered with wax, each tablet having a 
thin border, so as to hinder the tablets from 
sticking together on closing the book; this 
precaution has helped to keep it in excellent 
preservation. The contents are chiefly drawings, 
made by a fine style, representing soenes from 
village and rural life. At the end there is a 
large catalogue in Latin of various kinds of 
animals, with a translation into old Norwegian; 
and from this it has been conjectured that the 
greater portion of the bpok dates from the close 
of the thirteenth century. But there are indica¬ 
tions that part of the book is of earlier date. The 
tablets are fattened together at the back, and the 
cover is carved and inlaid with various small 
pieces of differently coloured woods. The book 
nas been placed in the Museum of Antiquities 
in theUniversity of Christiania, and it is intended 
to publish it shortly iu facsimile. 

*Ti/E report of the fifty-first session of the 
Alongr^s Archeologique de France, held at 
Pamiers, Foix, and St. Girons, in 1884, has only 
■just appeared. The programme was but partially 
Responded to, especially in philology. The 
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chief interest of the volume lies in the descrip¬ 
tions and illustrations of the Romane churches 
of Southern France, and in some prehistoric 
studies of different localities: that on the basin 
of the Rhone, between the Arddche and the 
Gardon, by M. H. Nicolas, being the most 
complete. 

The old wall-paintings in the courtyard of the 
Rathhau8 at Basel, originally painted by Hans 
Bock and his sons Felix ana Peter in 1609, are 
undergoing a process of “ restoration ” for the 
fourth time. They were “renewed” in 1710, 
1759, and 1825. 

A statue of Balzac is to be erected at Tours, 
and one of Joan of Arc at Rouen, in front of 
the new Palace of Justice. The execution of 
the latter has been confided to M. Pezieux. 

We have received from Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran, & Co. two series of drawing-books of 
an elementary kind, one freehand and the other 
geometrical. What with the “ South Kensing¬ 
ton,” the “ Vere Foster,” and other similar 
series, there would seem to be no lack of these 
aids to education ; but there is no doubt room 
for Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co.’s books, 
which are very well fitted for their purpose, 
being graduated with care and judgment, and 
furnished with plain and simple explanations 
for both teacher and student. 

Among the acquisitions recorded in the last 
part of the Jahrbuch der Kuniglich Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen the most important are the 
pictures from the Blenheim Gallery, including 
the “ Andromeda” and "Bacchanal” of Rubens, 
the “ Fomariua ” of Sebastian del Piombo, a 
portrait of a young man formerly ascribed to 
Holbein, aud the rare example of the Siena 
master of the fourteenth century, Francesco da 
Vannuccio. Among other important acquisi¬ 
tions, the panel representing "The Birth of 
Christ ” from the predella of Duccio’s famous 
altarpiece at Siena is the subject of an article by 
E. Dobbert. Another notable article is on 
Luca della Robbia, by W. Bode. Besides the 
illustrations in the text heliogravures are given 
of the Duccio, and of a relief of the Madonna 
and Saints by Luca now in the Museum at 
Berlin. 

If any of our readers have engravings or 
chromos to spare this winter time, the Working 
Lads’ Institute, 12 The Mount, Whitechapel, E., 
will be very glad to receive them. The insti¬ 
tute rooms sadly want enlivening, and the 
contents of some old portfolios would aid in 
the process. 


THE STAGE. 

The Girton Dramatic Society are going to act 
Gilbert’s " Engaged ” this term. A fresh- 
woman—if that is the girl-equivalent of fresh 
man—Miss Lilian Re veil, is to play the second 
lady, Minnie. 

Mr. Frank Marshall has been offered a 
handsome commission to write a new play for 
America. 

The full-dress rehearsal of Mr. Browning’s 
" Colombe’8 Birthday ” on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, by the Browning Society’s friends and 
helpers, showed that the chief parts were well 
filled, specially those of Colombo, by Miss Alma 
Murray, and Valence, by Mr. Leonard Outram, 
who acted at times with rare intensity. Mr, 
Gould, as Melchior, spoke admirably; Mr. B. 
Webster made a gallant young prince, and the 
court officials’ parts were fairly filled. The 
rehearsal promised a very creditable perform' 


MUSIC. 

SIGNORA AMERIS AT BALMORAL. 

Signora Giovanna ameris, of whose fine 
singing, when first privately heard in London, 
we gave some aocount at the time in the 
Academy, had last week the distinguished 
honour of twice performing before the Queen 
and Royal party at Balmoral Castle: namely, 
on Wednesday the 11th and Saturday the 14th 
inst. On the second occasion Signora Ameris 
was summoned by telegraph, by special com¬ 
mand of Her Majesty, who was graciously 
pleased to express her warm admiration of the 
young vocalist’s voice and style, and who, 
moreover, presented her at parting with a 
beautiful cross set with pearls, rubies, and sap¬ 
phires. Signora Ameris received her pro¬ 
fessional education at the Conservatoire of 
Milan, and has appeared with much success at 
La Scala and other continental opera-houses. 
She has great dramatic ability, ana a contralto 
voice of rare sweetness, compass, and power. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

At the fourth Crystal Palace concert on No¬ 
vember 7 was performed a concerto of Bach’s 
for violin, two flutes, and strings. The continuo 
is not figured in the score, but an attempt was 
made to add a part on the pianoforte as a 
modem substitute for the harpsichord. The 
pianist only added chords or played the notes 
with the basses. Surely Bach required more 
filling in; for in some places figures for the solo 
instruments seemed to demand some answer or 
imitation from the pianoforte. The idea itself 
of using that instrument was, however, praise¬ 
worthy, for it made some sort of approach to 
the orchestra of the eighteenth century. The 
concerto—the fourth of the six famous ones 
dedicated to the Duke of Brandenburg—con¬ 
tains some interesting music. The finale is 
particularly livoly and dever. A symphonic 
poem, “Leben und Liebe, Kampf und Sieg,” 
by Mr. F. Praeger, was given here for the first 
time. This orchestral piece, with its numerous 
short themes, reminds one of Wagner, and, so far 
as their treatment is concerned, rather of Liszt. 
We cannot say that the work favourably im¬ 
pressed us, but it must be confessed that it was 
somewhat difficult to follow at a first hearing. 
Tho programme concluded with a fine per¬ 
formance of Schubert’s Symphony in C, which 
“ G,” who believes almost against hope in the 
existence of a Gastein symphony, still persists 
in calling No. 10. Madame Valleria was the 
vocalist. Last Saturday afternoon the pro¬ 
gramme included no novelty. Mr. Max Pauer 
played Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat in a highly 
ereditable manner, and was well received. 
Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli made her first ap¬ 
pearance, and, with her pleasing and weu- 
cultivated voice, speedily won favour. The pro¬ 
gramme included Haydn’s delightful “ Clock ” 
symphony, and some numbers from Rubenstoin’s 
" Bal Costume.” 

On Monday evening, Miss Fanny Davies, the 
young lady who recently made such a favour¬ 
able debut at the Crystal Palace, appeared for 
the first time at the Popular Concerts, and 
played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. 
It was a treat to hear this fine work played as 
Bach—according to the best tradition—would 
probably have played it. The “ Billow ” version 
is generally used; and there is no doubt that 
the eminent pianist, by his additions and 
alterations, hoped to improve, and intended to 
honour, this masterpiece of the eighteenth 
century; but putting pieces of new cloth to an 
old garment is nearly always unsatisfactory. 
Miss Fanny Davies interpreted the music with 
intelligence and taste. The ornaments of the 
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fantasia were given neatly and without the 
slightest exaggeration. The fugue was taken at 
the proper pace, and its cleverness and beauty 
were left to speak for themselves. Miss Davies 
is young, and tone and temper are not fully 
developed, yet everything points to a most suc¬ 
cessful future. For her encore, Mendelssohn 
(Op. 7, No. 7), she was much applauded. In 
Schumann’s pianoforte Quartett in E flat, she 
played with great care and reverence. The 
first two movements were excellent; in the slow 
movement, however, there was, perhaps, a little 
Want of feeling, and in the finale a little want 
of power. Of the rest of the programme we 
need not speak in detail. Madame N6ruda was 
the violinist, and Mr. E. Lloyd the vocalist. 

Herr Heckmann and his associates, Herren 
Forberg, Allecotte and Bellmann, are again in 
London. They commenced a series of four 
concerts last Saturday evening. The programme 
included three tine quartetts, Schumann in A, 
Brahms in A minor, and Beethoven, Op. 59, No. 1. 
The Brahms, an interesting work, has not been 
heard in London for some years, and Herr 
Heckmann deserves thanks for its revival. We 
notice in the scheme of the four concerts that 
Beethoven’s name occurs six times; and con¬ 
sidering the many opportunities the public 
have of hearing his works at the Saturday and 
Monday concerts—to say nothing of other 
societies—we think Herr Heckmann might 
have devoted less space to the Bonn master. 
We are glad to see Schubert’s great Quartett in 
G (Op. 161) announced for the second concert: 
it has only been given three times at the Popular 
Conceits. With regard to tho performances 
last Saturday evening we cannot but admire 
the marvellous ensemble, and the earnestness 
and enthusiasm of the four players. Their very 
earnestness, however, leads them to a little 
exaggeration, and their playing at times is 
precise rather than poetical. Their reception 
was most enthusiastic. J. S. Shedlock. 

MI83 OOBBE’S WORKS. 

A FAITHLESS WORLD. By Francks 

Power Cobbe. Reprinted from tho "Contemporary Review," 
with Addition* and a Preface. 

rPHE BEAK in DARIEN, and other 

-A- Inquiries touching Concerns of the Soul and the Body. Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 7*. fed. 

■\TISS F. POWER COBBE —The DUTIES 

ATA. of WOMEN. A Cour*e of Lectures delivered in London and 
Clifton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5*. 

fTlHE HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. 

JL. Essay* ou the Life after Death, and the Evolution of Social Senti¬ 
ment. Second English Edition. 221 pp., crown 8vo. cloih, price 5s. 

A LONE to the ALONE: a Collection of 

AX Prayer*. Third English F.dition, with additional Prefaco. 2il pp.’, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5i. 

WILLI AM.S It NOROATR, 14, HonriettA-street, Corent-garden, London ? and 
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A Neto English Dictionary on Historical 

Principles. Founded mainly on the Mate¬ 
rials collected by the Philological Society. 

Edited by J. A. H. Murray. Part II. 

ant—bitten. (Oxford : Clarendon Press ) 
One year and nine months have elapsed 
between the issue of the first and the second 
part of the great English Dictionary. This 
long delay is in itself a smaller evil than 
would have been any serious decline from the 
unexampled excellence of workmanship at¬ 
tained in the first instalment; but if this slow 
rate of progress should be continued the com¬ 
mercial success of the enterprise would be 
impossible, and there would be much reason 
to fear that the work might never be com¬ 
pleted at all. Happily, the difficulties which 
have retarded the appearance of the second 
port are not likely to recur; and Dr. Murray 
states in his preface that the enlargement of 
his staff of assistants, and his removal to 
Oxford, will probably enable him to bring out 
the third part early in next year, and the 
succeeding portions of the work at no very 
long intervals. 

With regard to the care and ability dis¬ 
played in the execution of the work, the new 
part will be found fully to deserve the same 
high praise which was unanimously bestowed 
on its predecessor. The general method of 
treatment is, of course, unchanged; but, owing 
to certain differences in the nature of the 
material some features of the system are now 
apparent which were not previously exempli¬ 
fied, and in some slight details the editor’s 
increased experience has suggested improve¬ 
ments. It happens that the words from a to 
ant include scarcely any simple nouns or 
verbs of native Old-English origin, and the 
two or three instances which did occur were 
dealt with somewhat inconsistently with 
regard to the form in which their etymology 
was presented. Although in the present part 
words of this class are found much less fre¬ 
quently than will be the case in subsequent 
letters of the alphabet, the instances are 
sufficiently numerous to illustrate fully Dr. 
Murray’s manner of treating them. The 
etymological information in such cases is now 
exhibited (except where fuller discussion is 
necessary) according to a uniform plan, of 
which a typical example may be seen in tho 
following remarks on the substantive Bane : 

• Common Teut.: O.E. bana, bona — O.Fris. 
bona, O.8., O.H.G. bano, M.H.G. bane, ban, 
O.N. bani, Sw., Da. bane ‘death, murder’:— 
O.Teut. banon - wk. masc. Cogn. w. Goth, banja, 
O.N., O.E. ben :—O.Teut. 'banja- (str. fern) 
wound; also with Gr. <f><W, y>orb, murder, 
slaughter, ortls killer, murderer.” 

The sign (:—) is to be read “ direct phonetic I 


descendant of.” The lucidity and conciseness 
of this method of statement leave nothing to 
be desired. Now and then (there is not per¬ 
fect uniformity in this respect) the presumed 
Aryan ground-form or root is given in addition. 
As in the German etymological dictionary of 
Kluge, the views of the “new school” are 
adopted throughout with respect to early 
Teutonic and primitive Aryan phonology. 

The interesting etymological novelties in 
the present part are not very abundant, Dr. 
Murray’s researches having in many cases 
resulted in discrediting the hitherto accepted 
derivations, without suggesting any satisfac¬ 
tory substitute. The etymology of bad, 
which had almost been abandoned as a hope¬ 
less problem by scientific philologists, seems 
to have been thoroughly cleared up by the 
brilliant suggestion adopted by Dr. Murray 
from Prof. Zupitza, that the word is identical 
with the Old-English “ bieddel, hermaphro- 
dita,” the final l having been lost, as in much 
from my cel, and in wench from wencel. The 
Middle-English sense of badde, “ weak, worth¬ 
less,” is perfectly in accord with this etymo¬ 
logy, and the only thing needed to establish 
it irrefragably is some evidence that baddel 
was actually used as an adjective. Although 
such evidence has not yet been produced, it 
is well known that other Old-English sub¬ 
stances of similar meaning did come to be 
adjectivally employed. Dr. Murray derives 
badger (the animal) from the “ badge ” or 
white spot which it bears on its forehead. 
Until recently the prevailing view was that 
the name was identical with badger, “ corn- 
dealer ”; and that the animal was so called 
from its supposed habit of storing up grain. 
What gave some plausibility to this hypothesis 
was that the French name for the badger, 
blaireau, was believed to be a diminutive of 
bladier, a corn-dealer. This, however, has 
been shown to be phonetically impossible, 
and there seems to be fair ground for thinking 
that the creature may have obtained its 
French as well as its English name from its 
white spot. The word badger meaning “ corn- 
dealer ” was formerly supposed to be borrowed 
from bladier. Mr. H. Nicol, who pointed out 
that this was not in accordance with phonetic 
laws, suggested a derivation from a hypo¬ 
thetical Old-French blaagier, formed from 
blaage, “ supply of com.” But even if the word 
blaagier could be proved to have existed, the 
loss of the l is anomalous; and Dr. Murray 
has a good case for discarding this etymology, 
and deriving badger from the verb to badge, 
which occurs first in documents of the six¬ 
teenth century. On the origin of this verb 
he is unable to throw any light, beyond 
quoting Fuller’s very unlikely guess that it 
is a cant contraction of the Latin bajulare. 
In the article Arraign it is shown, for the first 
time in an English dictionary, that to arraign 
a prisoner and to arraign (claim, appeal to) 
an assize are entirely distinct words, the 
latter having arisen through the Anglo- 
Frenoh arramer being misread as arrainer. 
Another etymological point of some interest 
is the derivation of avadavat from the place- 
name Ahmedabad, for the proof of which 
Dr. Murray is indebted to Col. Yule. 

The most remarkable feature in which the 
second part of the dictionary differs from the 
first is the large number of words which have 
required to be treated at great length. As 


every philologist will be prepared to find, 
some of the longest articles relate to some of 
the shortest words in the languuge. For as 
Dr. Murray gives thirty-four distinct senses, 
and for at forty-one ; and in each caso many 
of these senses are further sub-divided. 
More than seven columns are occupied with 
the prefix anti- and its compounds, exclusive 
of those which have been thought worthy of 
separate notice. Other long articles are those 
on back, band, and bar. It is not easy 
adequately to realise the amount of labour 
and ingenuity that has been expended in the 
classification and logical arrangement of the 
senses of such words as these. 

The quotations given in the dictionary 
yield some curious results with regard to the 
date of appearance of words, and the senses 
in which they were first used. It seems at 
first sight hard to believe that autobiography 
is a coinage of the present century, but no 
earlier instance of it is known to exist. The 
earliest example of atom is in the sense of a 
mediaeval measure of time, one forty-seventh 
part of an ounce, which was equal to seven and 
a-half of our seconds. Why so utterly irrational 
a multiplier as forty-seven should have been 
selected is perhaps a question which it sur¬ 
passes human ingenuity to answer. The 
word atmosphere, as Dr. Murray remarks, first 
occurs with reference to the moon, which is 
now believed to have no atmosphere. Another 
singular fact which is here pointed out is that 
Shakspere neither uses astrology (or its 
derivatives), nor any compound of anti-, 
though both occur frequently in much older 
writers. By far the earliest occurrence of 
the word article (a.d. 1230) is in the sense of 
an “article of belief”; and in the next 
example in order of date it is used as a tech¬ 
nical name in arithmetic for the number ten. 
The old arithmeticians (down to the last cen¬ 
tury, it seems) counted “ digits, articles,” in¬ 
stead of “ units, tens.” The appropriateness of 
this use of the word is not very obvious, but Dr. 
Murray has not attempted to account for it. 

I venture to suggest an explanation which, so 
far as I know, has not been anticipated. 
The word articulus in mediaeval Latin must 
sometimes have meant “toe.” I am not 
aware that there is any literary evidence of 
the fact, but the existence of the French 
orteil (formerly arteil) is sufficient to prove it. 
When “ fingers ” ( digiti ) had been adopted as 
a technical term for the units, the use of 
“toes” ( articuli ) as a corresponding designa¬ 
tion for the tens would be a natural, if some¬ 
what ingenious, afterthought. 

Among the words of modern coinage which 
are now for the first time promoted to dic¬ 
tionary rank are ’Arry and ’ Arryish , the 
latter being quoted from a review by Mr. 
Wallace in the Academy. The number of 
abstruse scientific terms is much smaller in 
the present part than in the former one. 
Whether they are really less abundant in this 
portion of the alphabet, or whether Dr. 
Murray has chosen to exercise a more rigorous 
control over their admission, I do not know. 

If the latter supposition be correct, I think 
the decision is a wise one. The long names 
denoting certain chemical compounds, for 
instance, are really no more part of the 
English language than ore the combinations 
of “symbols” by which they may be ex¬ 
pressed; and the insertion of such words 
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only swells the bulk of the dictionary without 
adding to its utility. Dr. Murray has freely 
admitted what he aptly calls “ nonce-words,” 
some of which are rather amusing. Asswotnan- 
ship is quoted from a letter of Southey’s, 
and antigigmanie from— but it is quite un¬ 
necessary to say from whom. For balloonacy 
and balloonatie four quotations are given from 
newspapers of 1864-5 and 1882. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that a 
work of such extent can be entirely free from 
omissions and errors, however watchful the 
care exercised in its preparation; but I have 
not succeeded in discovering more than two 
or three trifling overnights. Under Bait the 
combination “bait stables” is omitted, and 
under Barcelona “Barcelona nuts” (“ barce- 
lonas ” is, or was, the term used in market 
reports) should perhaps have been mentioned. 
In some cases the quotations have not been 
brought down low enough in date ; of at once 
in the sense of “immediately” the latest 
example given is dated 1812, though the 
expression is still in vigorous life. In the 
definitions the only mistake I have noticed is 
the statement (s.v. Arctic ) that the Arctic 
circle is “ the fixed parallel of 23° 28' north.” 
On the whole, I am inclined to think that in 
the precision and accuracy of the definitions 
the second part of the Dictionary is, if pos¬ 
sible, even better than the first. 

If we may take as a basis for calculation 
Die proportion of space occupied in other 
dictionaries by the words included in the 
portion now published of the Neu> English 
Dictionary, it may be inferred that the work 
will be completed in about twenty-seven parts. 
As it now seems certain that the succeeding 
parts will be issued at much shorter intervals 
than those which have already appeared, 
there is good reason to hope that Dr. Murray 
will be able himself to finish a task which it 
is difficult to imagine anyone else taking up 
with equal success. Hbxry Bradley. 


From Shakespeare to Pope. By Edmund 
Gosse. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
Tins book is somewhat disappointing. The 
disappointment may be due as much to the 
extent of our expectation as to the extent of 
the author’s accomplishment; but, whatever 
the reason, this is not quite the book we were 
awaiting from the hands of one whose words 
on this subject have come to be invested with 
an air of authority, and whose verdict is pre¬ 
sumably to be accepted as one approaching 
finality. It is very clever—anything from 
the pen of Mr. Gosse could not well be 
otherwise. It is mature in its scholarship, 
delicate and judicious in its criticism, brilliant 
in its illustration, easy and pointed in its 
style. It contains much new and interesting 
information, and embodies the research and 
the judgment of a scholar who knows his 
subject intimately. But, in the first place, 
the book too evidently suffers from the form 
into which it was originally cast. The lecture- 
form allows, and to some extent necessitates, 
an amount of repetition and a slightness of 
treatment that will not endure the scrutiny 
of a close reading. Mr. Gosse himself con¬ 
fesses the repetition ; but he might have 
remembered that repetition, though useful for 
emphasis in a lecture, becomes tedious in 
a book. The charge of slightness is not one 


that will damage the popularity of this or 
any other work; but for those who were 
expecting to hear some authoritative word 
upon the literary revolution which cast down 
Shakspere and enthroned Pope, it is too much 
to find Mr. Gosse come forward smiling with 
sheets of anecdotical biography. He has 
allowed himself to run too much into these 
side issues of biography and of contemporary 
criticism, which serve no purpose. The 
result is that we have half-a-dozen very 
charming lectures; but much of the matter 
contained in them has little or nothing to do 
with the rise of the classical school of poetry. 
He has not compacted his work: it is not 
half knit together. So much is this the case 
that the lecture headed in the present volume 
“ The Reaction ” might almost be there for 
no other reason than that it would have been 
a pity to leave it out. It would have been 
a pity, for the chapter is highly interesting. 
But there is no indication that there was 
any such thing as a “reaction” among the 
men spoken of; and, if Mr. Gosse allows 
his subject to include Chamberlayne, Wild, 
Stanley, and others, why should he not 
have allowed himself to give us another 
equally interesting excursus on Dorset, Mul- 
grave, Roscommon, Sedley, Rochester, and 
Mrs. Behn ? These form a group whose work 
might be regarded as in one sense a reaction 
with about as much justice as the work of 
those to whom Mr. Gosse applies the term. 
A reaction is not constituted by the crude 
doggerel of a few obscure and irresponsible 
poetasters. The fact is that the earliest point 
at which we can justly use the term, and 
even then only in a restricted sense, is when 
we come to the light society verses of Prior 
and the serio-comic pastorals of Gay. 

We understand that the chief object of 
these lectures is to trace the rise of the 
classical style in English poetry during the 
seventeenth century, to show that the com¬ 
monly accepted theory which attributes this 
style to the influence of France is erroneous, 
and to prove that this style was all but per¬ 
fected in England long before the French 
classicism had touched our English verso. 
A further object which the author sets him¬ 
self is that of tracing the causes which led 
up to this change, of indicating the reasons 
why England submitted to the loss of her 
poetical freedom, and to the arrest imposed 
upon her movements by the discipline of the 
classical school. Underlying the book there 
is also the ulterior aim of showing that this 
change was not only a necessity, but a change 
in the right direction ; that the change which 
gave us Cowley for Spenser was one to be 
applauded; that “the classic movement sup¬ 
plied that basis of style upon which all more 
recent literature has been elevated.” This is 
an extensive and important theme; and if 
Mr. Gosse had sustained throughout his 
work the lucidity, force, and fidelity of treat¬ 
ment with which he states his subject, this 
book might have been one to mark an epoch 
in literary criticism. As it is, there is 
nothing in the book equal to his statement of 
the subject, unless it be the brief critical 
summary at the close. Nothing could be 
better than the introductory lecture in which 
the scope of the theme is opened up to us; 
but we read on, and linger with him by the 
way, and wander with him into by-paths, 


until, with a polite bow, he ushers us into 
“the railway-station of St. Lazare” and 
informs us our “ journey is completed.” We 
are surprised, and confess a painful sense of 
disappointment. We feel that wo have 
missed the most of what we came for. We 
find that he has been discoursing about 
Waller, and Denham, and Davenant, and 
Cowley, and many others, in a most interest¬ 
ing manner; but, on looking back, we find 
that he has been telling us “ all about ” the 
classical school rather than giving us its 
raison d’etre. 

To be more particular, Mr. Gosse has 
treated the first part of his subject in 
a manner that leaves little to be desired. 
He has shown distinctly that classicism 
sprung up in England apart from continental 
influences, that Waller and others wrote per¬ 
fect distichs before they could have heard of 
Malherbe, that the classical style in England 
was a national and original growth, and not a 
spurious importation. This, in itself, was a 
service worth performing, though it hardly 
justifies that claim of originality which Mr. 
Gosse advances on its behalf. Those must be 
very poor “text-books” to which Mr. Gosse 
refers if they make no account of the per¬ 
formances of Waller and Denham in heroic 
verse prior to the Restoration. If I mistake 
not, there are “text-books” in existence 
which quote those very lines of Waller upon 
the “ divine Arion,” though they were written 
as early as 1623. Still the tendency is too 
much to explain England away by learned 
references to foreign leaven, and Mr. Gosse 
justly emphasises the importance of the home 
product. 

This, however, was not in itself worth a 
whole book: something more was needed, 
and it is here that Mr. Gosse seems to me to 
have fallen short. He has been so much en¬ 
grossed in proving that the change to classical 
style was native to England, that he has 
suffered neglect to fall upon that other part 
of his subject which deals with the pourquoi. 
He explains that Waller and Dryden effected 
the change by their own bent and force ; but 
how did it all come about? We search for the 
raison d’etre, and find it referred to only in 
casual remarks. For example, “ The seven¬ 
teenth century was labouring under a plethora 
of ebullient genius ; it craved a little rest, a 
period of common sense and literary decorum.” 
If this is all the reason Mr. Gosse has to 
offer for the growth of classical poetry, it is 
really too suggestive of the ancient parable 
of the mountain and the mouse. In another 
part he alludes to that “want of sobriety” 
which existed in the later Elizabethan litera¬ 
ture. This is more sensible, but Mr. Gosse’s 
entire treatment of this part of the subject 
appears to me to be founded on a false method 
of criticism. At the very outset he em¬ 
phasises the formal character of the change, 
and throughout his work insists on this apart 
from its “ethical and essential character.” 
This is a dangerous canon to introduce into 
artistic criticism, and it is one which the 
whole history of art discredits. We cannot 
separate form and matter in this way. The 
history of a nation’s art reflects the change? 
through which the national life has passed, 
and the art of any period is an embodiment 
of the “ ethical and essential character ” of 
the time which produces it. It is a product 
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rather than a motive power, and only by 
reflex action does it become a dynamic in¬ 
fluence. So in England the true germs of 
the classical growth are to be found in the 
ethical character of that of which it was a 
product, viz., the ethical character of the 
revolution through which the country passed. 
So little does Mr. Qosse regard this,* that we 
find him calmly speaking of Waller as “the 
man who could effect such a revolution,” as 
if Waller, by his personal influence, had 
turned the whole tide of English literature 
into a channel of his own. When one finds a 
hero, it is a somewhat pardonable weakness to 
exaggerate this hero’s importance; but surely 
Mr. Gosse does not mean to imply that if 
Waller bad not lived this revolution in style 
would never have taken place. The revolution 
would have come about though there had been 
no Waller; and Waller might have been 
writing ineffectually till the present hour, if 
the conditions of literature had not so altered 
as to render the classical style possible. This 
revolution is of a far too complicated character 
to be lightly dismissed with a flourieh of the 
hand and the remark that “ Mr. Waller did 
all this.” 

We must consider the “ethical and essen¬ 
tial character ” of classical poetry if we are 
to comprehend aright the rise of the classical 
form. Mr. Gosse alludes incidentally to this 
essential character, to the “ prosaic anti- 
imaginative function conceived for poetry,” to 
its “dry and obvious themes,” its narrowed 
scope and reduced resources, its “key of 
common-sense.” It was, as it boasted to be, 
the poetry of “ an understanding age,” just 
as the Elizabethan poetry was that of an age 
of passion and romance. But Mr. Gosse does 
not deal with the causes which operated to 
produce this change in the English mind. He 
refers to the natural tendency of the Renas¬ 
cence passion to bum itoelf out; but he does 
not even allude to the influence of the Stuart 
government in rendering England less noble 
md men’s ideas pettier, or to the rise of the 
jcientific spirit, with its tendency to tone 
lown romance into matter-of-fact, or to the 
jpread of learning which fostered the growth 
of pedantry and affectation among the poets 
as well as among the preachers. The social 
revolution worked with a similar effect. Its 
fundamental questions appealed more to rea- 
soners than to men of imagination. The 
whole course of tke struggle afforded little 
stimulus to any emotion higher than that of 
party feeling, while the effect of the Puritan 
regime was in itself to harden and chill, to 
narrow sympathy, and to emphasise logic. 
All of these must be taken into account if we 
are to explain the decadence of the poetry of 
passion and the rise of the poetry of intellect. 
They confessedly deal more with the “ ethical 
and essential ” character of this poetry than 
with its formal character; but if we consider 
this “ethical and essential” character, we 
find that the formal chango was rather a 
superficial thing after all, and that the change 
was neither very abrupt nor quite unintelli¬ 
gible. For example, in the fantastic style, 
which in England may be regarded as a 

* If Mr. Gosse bad regarded “matter" a little 
more, he would not have fallen into the absurdity 
of coupling the Arcadia and the Oceana as works 
of the same class. There is scarcely even a faint 
reeemblanoe. 


degenerate form of euphuism, we already find 
the intellectual quality predominant; and it 
was doubtless of the intellectual side of this 
poetry, rather than of its verbal quiddities, 
that Johnson was thinking when he used the 
term “ metaphysical.” The faults of this con¬ 
ceit school gradually cleared themselves away 
before the very forces which they called into 
operation ; and the faults being removed, the 
same forces still continued to work in the 
way of frigid intellectual refinement. The 
same intellectual subtlety which produced 
the extravagances of Donne was devoted to 
the cultivation of more common-sense, if 
more common-place, ideas. Even in point of 
form the fantastic style is a step towards the 
classical. One of the effects of the fantastic 
rage had been to reduce poetry to verse- 
making, and even before the rage subsided 
verse-making naturally began to be considered 
for its own sake. Along with the avoidance 
of those grotesque conceits came an avoidance 
of the loose metres that so freely lent them¬ 
selves to the construction of those conceits. 
Metrical finish was sought after, and the 
resources of language were employed to 
develop a neat strength rather than a striking 
oddity. The peculiar aptness with which the 
heroic couplet lent itself to this rising taste 
for epigrammatic neatness is one reason why 
this form of verse in particular became the 
vogue. 

Again, Mr. Gosse appears to underrate the 
importance of the Restoration epoch, or rather 
to overrate the importance of the movement 
towards classicism which preceded it. Doubt¬ 
less it is highly necessary to remember that 
classical distichs were written before the civil 
wars, but it is equally necessary to remember 
that what we hero mean by classical poetry 
did not become the current and dominant 
fashion until the Restoration had rendered 
this possible. For here again we have to deal 
with the collapse of the Puritan ideal and 
the violent revulsion which set in upon the 
the return of the Stuarts. We have to deal 
with the discredit into which Puritanism 
brought spiritual things, with the absence of 
any elevating stimulus, with the influence of 
the court, the heartlessness of the period, the 
growth of worldliness, the disbelief in or 
disregard of whatever did not appeal to the 
intellect. It is tantalising to find Mr. Gosse 
so intent upon his “distich” as to have his 
vision apparently closed to this other and 
more important side of the question. We 
shall probably, as he says, never understand 
the exact nature of the inspiration which 
made Waller the first polisher of the distich 
any more than we shall understand the in¬ 
spiration that perfected Tennyson’s early form. 
But to maintain that Waller effected the 
classical revolution in English literature is 
to advance quite an extravagant claim for one 
so small. We at once grant that Waller and 
his fellows were premonitore of the change 
that was meanwhile silently taking place; 
but we must be pardoned if we still hold to 
our date of 1660 as the epoch which marks 
the change proper, the beginning of the era 
of the worldlings and of the age of prosaic 
verse. 

Mr. Gosse has given us some valuable 
contributions in this book, and much highly 
entertaining matter; but his method of in¬ 
vestigation is one that exposes him to the 


charge of having d( alt too much with the 
surface of his subject. FI is third contention, 
that the formal chaiacter of this revolution 
was a distinct advance, is of too controversial 
a character to be considered here. 

John G. Dow. 


Life in the English Church, 1660-1714. By 
Rev. J. H. Overton. (Longmans.) 

As the joint author of an admirable history 
of The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century , and as the sole writer of a sympa¬ 
thetic memoir of the mystical William Law— 
the devout recluse whose life, spent in good 
works amid the primitive peasantry of a 
retired village in Northamptonshire, and 
whose literary labours (the delight of such 
critics as Dr. Johnson) lent dignity to the 
declining days of the Nonjurore, the straitest 
of England’s religious communions—Mr. 
Overton reappears before the world with 
excellent credentials in his favour. Both of 
those works were marked by a careful study 
of the religious world in the last century, by 
a candid acknowledgment of its defects as 
well as a warm appreciation of its merits, and 
by the courteous manner in which the works 
of divines only in partial agreement with the 
religious convictions of the author were dis¬ 
cussed. The good reputation which Mr. 
Overton obtained by these publications will 
be but slightly, if at all, diminished by his 
present publication. If we are unable 
to yield a complete assent to all his con¬ 
clusions, we shall readily allow that they are 
the result of independent enquiry; and if 
we point out a few sources of information 
with which ho seems to be unacquainted, we 
cannot but acknowledge that much hard 
labour has been employed in the acquisition 
of the materials with which his volume is 
composed. With the lapse of years the 
author’s tone seems to have become more 
imbued with clerical feeling; but it cannot be 
a fair subject of complaint that an English 
Churchman, describing the lives and the acts 
of the members of his own religious body at 
a period when it had but recently recovered 
its supremacy over its enemies, should lean 
towards the views of his predecessors in the 
Church. There is one sentence only—a 
sentence of but two lines (p. 269)—which we 
should wish to have been altogether expunged. 
It contains a comparison of the writings of 
a divine who was tutor to the wife of 
William III. with those of a well-known 
controversialist of the present age. Such a 
reference unnecessarily protrudes the religious 
differences of to-day before the eyes of the 
reader. It introduces a false note into the 
harmony of Mr. Overton’s pages, and should 
be ruthlessly eliminated. 

The aim of this volume is to bring before 
the present generation the life of the clergy 
and the means by which they worked in the 
period between the return of the Stuarts and 
the accession of the Hanoverian kings. The 
present generation, which is too apt to look 
back with contempt upon the actions of its 
predecessors, dwells with especial severity on 
the history of the English Church at this 
epoch; and the details which Mr. Overton has 
grouped together will furnish a useful cor¬ 
rective to those who entertain those crude 
notions of contempt. The life and working of 
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the clergy, the names and character of the tured to proceed to such extremities against in England at the close of ihe seventeenth 
“faithful laity’’who adopted themselves, and some of the most influential members of the century or at the beginning of its successor; 
laboured to spread among others, the teaching National Church. It would have been better but the paper read before the Library Associa- 
of their spiritual pastors, the services of the for the Church’s reputation now, and it might tion a few years ago on these curious collec- 
church, the societies which were formed to have prevented the second James from at- tions of books, most of them long since 
strengthen her influence at home, and to tempting some of his boldest acts against the obsolete, is not alluded to. And if we may 
secure converts to her doctrines abroad, the faith of the majority of his subjects, had her mention another omission of this kind it 
design and scope of the books of devotion priests shown greater couiage in such times would be to point out to Mr. Overton that the 
which were written by the clergy and their as these. History does applaud the firmness question of the authorship of the Whole Duhj 
disciples—these are the subjects of the prin- of the fellows of Magdalen College in resisting of Man cannot be adequately studied without 
cipal chapters within this volume. Mr. the edicts of their reckless king; aud history a perusal of the letters on this subject by 
Overton makes use of the names of two would have been equally generous to the Mr. Doble which appeared a short time since 
divines—Bingham and Homeck—of the early canons of Christ Church, had they shown a in the Academt. We would not, however, 
part of the eighteenth century, to point out spark of public spirit in defence of the in- be understood, from these remarks, as dis- 
that in those days, as in many others, neglect terests of Locke. Mr. Overton is never paraging the result of Mr. Overton’s researches, 
was often the lot of those who were com- tired of pleading that the intolerance of No one can read this volume through without 

petent, by their theological attainments and the age was rather the fault of the both pleasure and profit. It contains an 

by their preaching qualities to receive high state than of the Church; and that the laws abundance of information set out in an attrac- 
preferment; but better examples of such under which the Dissenters suffered were tive style, which must ever be of value to 
neglect might, we think, have been selected, passed by laymen, and were particularly the student of past times. 

The former of these clergymen received, some due to the fiercer spirit of the House of W. P. Cocktkev. 

time before ho was forty years old, the gift of Commons. But such pleas as these have been __ 

a living worth now at least £400 a year; and used a hundred times in defence of crueller " 

the latter obtained, when just turned fifty, acts than those authorised under the restored The Panama Canal: its History, its Political 
what is oddly enough styled “a little addi- house of Stuart. They ore the stock argu- Aspects, and Financial Difficulties. By 
tion to his income by being appointed Pre- ments employed by the casiists who cannot j q Rodrigues. (Sampson Low.) 
bendary of Westminster, and subsequently of defend the Inquisition on its own merits, and ' “ 15 

Wells,” the fact being that the first of these they are arguments which have not been able Six years ago Mr. Rodrigues was sent as the 

preferments alone is, even in these days of to avert the verdict of guilty. special reporter of a New York newspaper to 

diminished canonical incomes, worth the good The chapter entitled “ The Restoration of examine the canal which M. de Lesseps had 
round sum of £1000 per annum. The church Order,” contains the fruits of much reading begun to cut across the Isthmus of Panama, 
appointments of Charles II. were, says Mr. on the condition of the cathedrals and parish His report was not favourable, bince that 
Overton, “ almost invariably good ”; but this churches, and on the services which were date he has been . studying the financial 
is too broadly stated, for if the appointments performed within their walls. The picture aspect of the enterprise; and now, in a series 
made when Lord Clarendon was in power which Mr. Overton paints is depicted in of papers reprinted. from a London “City 
be deducted, the nominees of this monarch gloomy colours ; but not in darker shades than organ, he expresses in fuller detail his opinion 
would not be found to outweigh in character the state of these fabrics justified long after, of the way the Orand Franca** has been 
or in ability those who were elevated to the if the condition of those in the northern manipulating his scheme. . , . 

episcopal bench by other sovereigns. The counties as given in the reports to Bishop If we are to accept Mr. Rodrigues s view, the 
following words of eulogy, that Charles was Nicolson can be taken as a fair sample of man who has been hailed as a heaven-born 
“ a steady and intelligent patron of literature the rest. It is pleasanter to turn to the genius, is a compound of rogue and fool, who 
and the fine arts,” will call to the recollection pages in which Mr. Overton describes the not only makes the most astounding blunders, 
of many readers the obituary notice which company which gathered together in the but when quite aware of what he is about, 
Thackeray wrote on the death of his creation, country houses of tho Church’s devoted sons deceives, the. dupes who have embarked their 
the Marquis of Steyne. The personal interest and daughters. At Longleat the saintly Ken money in his enterprise. Now, though M. 
of Charles in scientific observations, on which found himself the centre of a circle of sym- de Lesseps is sanguine t» a fault, and foolishly 
Mr. Overton fondly dwells, is immortalised in pathetic Churchmen and of a few select impatient of any criticism when this does not 
the popular mind by his good-humoured jests followers of Nonconformity. Lady Elizabeth fall in with his dicta, no one has as yet 
on the savants of the Royal Society; but his Hastings attracted to her home in Yorkshire suspected him of being either rogue or 
patronage of literature was fraught with prelates like Archbishop Sharp and antiquaries fool. The Isthmus of Panama is, moreover, 
baneful effects to the literary men of his like Thoresby. A squire of Berkshire, whose a tolerably well-known region. Thousands 
time. Surely Mr. Overton has not forgotten love of sport did not drive away his liking for of very shrewd travellers pass andrepass.from 
the poet’s passionate regret at the conduct of the society of men devoted to books or to ocean to ocean, every year, in close proximity 
the king and court, who forced Dryden to play divinity, threw open the doors of his house at to the line chosen for the canal; and we 
on against his better instinct to provide them Shottesbrooke to the distressed Nonjurors, may therefore be certain, that , if M. de 
with sport for their depraved imaginations. It was to him that Hearne was indebted for Lesseps’ calculations were so wide of the 
The prelates and divines of the second Charles his education ; and Hearne has stepped mark, we should have heard a great deal more 
are treated with as much leniency as their aside from his quarrels with Low Church about them than, we have done. The Pans 
royal master. It is on the broad backs of the parsons or partisans of the House of Brunswick press, Mr. Rodrigues tells us, not without 
ministers of state that Mr. Overton lays the to commemorate in fitting terms the virtues truth, is muzzled—bribed by the canal people, 
blame for the cruelties practised towards the of his patron. Lady Ranelagh is another of But surely that of England and America is 
Dissenters and and the liberal minds of the the charitable persons whose kindly acts not; and can one for a moment suppose that 
age. He even tries to clear Dr. Fell, the towards those afflicted by poverty or by suffer- the few papers in either country which have 
dean of Christ Church (immortalised in ing are set out in these pages; but we do opposed the canal are in the. interest of the 
epigram), and his obsequious canons, from the not notice any reference to the elaborate people who wish to cut a rival.ditch across 
odium which attends them for all time sketch of her character contained in the fifth Nicaragua ? But Mr. Rodrigues will not listen 
through tho expulsion of John Locke from that volume of Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton. to any suggestion favourable to M. de Lesseps. s 

body. “ They were but carrying out the Mr. Overton does not always exhaust all sanity or commercial morality. Nothing is 
king’s mandate,” he pleads ; and then proceeds the sources of information on the topics right. Everything is wrong. The engineers 
to urge on their behalf that if they had not which he discusses. When he describes those who resolved on Panama, made up their minds 
executed the royal commands they themselves whimsical devices for extracting money from after a survey of only eighteen days, which, 
would have been driven from the academic the pocket which were technically known as considering the fact that they had. before 
groves of Oxford. We question whether the “ briefs,” the collections of the indefatigable them the elaborate labours of their pre¬ 
writer’s conclusion is accurate. Arbitrary as Mr. Cornelius Walford on this subject do not decessors, was ample enough. The congress 
the commands of tho court sometimes were, seem to have come under his notice. There at which the Panama route was selected was 
the ministers of Charles would not have ven- is an account of the parochial libraries founded a sham; the committee was packed (p. 234), 
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and the surveyors were incompetents (p. 235). 

It was a deliberate falsehood on M. de 
Lesseps’s part to say that the Americans were 
friendly to his scheme; and the compiler of this 
furious pamphlet in boards does not hesitate to 
assert that out of the first call on the 
shareholders £1,800,000 “went at once into 
the pockets of the promoters and conces¬ 
sionaires.” 

The estimated cost, he tells us, is quite 
erroneous. Here we are not inclined to join 
issue with M. de Lesseps’s critic. At first M. 
de Lesseps reckoned the total cost of the canal 
to be £28,000,000. He now puts it as high 
as £42,000,000. Nor are we any more con¬ 
fident than is Mr. Rodrigues that the canal 
will be finished by the time M. de Lesseps 
promises it. But that bankruptcy is immi¬ 
nent unless the French Government takes up 
the works at the point where the company 
must suspend them we do not believe, and 
will require further evidence before even in¬ 
clining to so pessimistic a suggestion. It 
must be remembered that the excavation is 
given out for contract; and that if anyone has 
underestimated its difficulties—and the diffi¬ 
culty of bridling the Chagres River and of 
cutting through the height of land in order 
to make a canal without locks or tunnels is, 
we think, minimised—it is the contractors who 
must be the primary sufferers. The work 
done on the canal is, in Mr. Rodrigues’s lan¬ 
guage, most likely “ grossly exaggerated ”— 
a perfectly gratuitous insult, since he has no 
means of proving that the promoter is de¬ 
ceiving his shareholders ; and there is a para¬ 
graph in the last report about the Chagres 
River which is “ grossly misleading.” Last 
of all, Mr. Rodriguez doubts whether the 
traffic in the canal, allowing that it is ever 
made, will really come up to the estimated 
figure. Even should it start with a business 
of 6,000,000 tons—which is 1,800,000 more 
than is calculated on by its enemies—there 
will be an annual deficit of £3,300,000. 
We are quite at one with those who think 
that M. de Lesseps depends too much on his 
Suez experience. Panama and Egypt are 
very different; and there is no comparing the 
forced labour of the fellaheen with the highly 
paid service of the Jamaica negro; while it is 
simply absurd to talk of the climate of the 
one country being as healthy as that of the 
other. This nonsense sounds well enough in 
a prospectus, but it deceives no one a little 
better acquainted with the fetid swamp which 
stretches along the Atlantic shore of the 
Isthmus than are the subscribers to the canal 
which is at present dividing it. The French 
investors cannot too soon look after tneir 
property. 

At the same time, whatever may be the 
object of Mr. Rodrigues’s book, the viru¬ 
lence of his attack will go far to 
neutralise any influence it might otherwise 
have possessed. Mixed, however, with a great 
deal of the strong language we have indicated, 
there is much sound information regarding 
the history of the enterprise and its political 
bearings, though even this is poisoned by that 
animus towards M. de Lesseps which is the 
leading feature of the volume. But, without 
an index, it is no easy task to discover these 
grains of wheat, hid as they are amid a 
prodigious quantity of what is—well, not 
quite so nutritious. Robbkt Bbown. 


TWO HOOKS ON BEFOBM. 

A Hinton/ of Constitutional Reform. By 
James Murdoch. (Blackie.) 

The Three Triumphs of Parliament. A 
History, 1830-85. By William Heaton. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

These two volumes are, both of them—that 
which the title of the last implies—a sketch 
of the struggles for the Reform Bills of 1832, 
1867, and 1885. Whether either of them is 
ontitled to the high-sounding name of a 
history is open to doubt. We are accustomed 
to expect in a work dubbed a history two 
things—first, some inquiry and investigation 
into facts, and that inquiry and investigation 
conducted with greater thoroughness and more 
scientific insight than is expected of the ordin¬ 
ary newspaper writer or platform speaker; 
and secondly, the power to put the result of 
the investigations into a scientific and literary 
shape. The historian must research for his 
story, like a man of science, and tell us the 
story like a philosopher and a man of letters. 
Now, Mr. Murdoch’s volume is entirely 
deficient in both of these characteristics. It 
is true he makes a great show of scientific 
arrangement and philosophical induction, but 
their value may be gauged by two sentences 
from his preface. “The history of human 
government,” he tells us, “exhibits an 
organic growth or development—it has a 
beginning, middle, and end. It begins with 
despotism, runs a course of constitutional ism, 
and ends with self-government.” This is 
excellent. Who would have supposed that 
after the “beneficent iteration” of Mr. 
Freeman and Sir Henry Maine it would be 
still possible to find a writer on constitutional 
history who would thus compress the whole 
history of the human race into such a delight¬ 
ful little formula, which has the great merit 
of not being true even of the English people, 
from whose history it is presumably drawn ? 
There is no evidence when Mr. Murdoch’s 
scientific education began, but his historical 
education clearly closed about the same time 
as the last century. In chap, i., on the 
“ Theory of Government,” we are told that 
“ nations,” while in a savage state pending 
their progress to freedom, “ elect a governor 
and give him despotic power”—under the 
original contract, we may presume; later, “ the 
process goes on” until “the three estates 
combined—the Crown, the Lords, the Commons 
—rule the people with no responsibility,” till 
“by and by the people arise and assume the 
ultimate position—they are masters, and those 
who once were masters are now the people’s 
servants. Such is the result of political 
evolution ” as contemplated with the aid of 
an imperfect historical education. Poor Mr. 
Freeman! to find that after all his efforts, not 
only do the Crown, the Lords, and the Com¬ 
mons constitute the “ three estates ” in Eng¬ 
land, but that these same “ three estates ” are 
to be found struggling in the same arrangement 
in every nation under heaven. But Mr. Mur¬ 
doch enlightens every stage of our national 
history. “Under the Romans, the Britons” 
equally with “the Saxons, the Danes, and at 
first under the Normans,” history is “really a 
narration of attempts to limit the power of 
the monarch ” ; and it was, no doubt, as a 
martyr of “ constitutionalism ” that Caracta- 
cus made his appearance at the court of the 


Roman emperor. After a sketch of English 
history down to 1088, we come to a chapter 
headed “The status quo in 1688.” What 
Mr. Murdoch means by the status quo in 1688 
it is hard to guess. He does not mean the 
status quo ante the revolution, or ante any¬ 
thing else, nor apparently does it mean the 
position of affairs in 1688, since the next 
chapter is headed the “ Position of the 
Country in 1688 but whether it means ‘ ‘ The 
Three Estates in 1688,” and, in that case, 
the grammatical construction of quo is 
obscure, or “ The State in 1688,” or whether 
it is simply a slip-shod vulgar use of a 
learned phrase, it is impossible to determine. 
Nor does it matter the least. All this mag¬ 
nificent preface has no more connexion with 
the story that follows than the Marble Arch 
with Hyde Park. You could get into the 
story better without the preface, j ust as you 
could get into Hyde Park more easily without 
the Marble Arch. 

The story of the Reform Bill is told 
on the very simple plan of stating the 
various motions for reform made by mem¬ 
bers of Parliament before the bills were 
brought in, and giving an analysis of the 
debates that took place on the bills when they 
were brought in. This is a harmless if not 
heroic way of writing history, but more useful 
for the intending orator than the student or the 
casual reader. But Mr. Murdoch handles the 
paste and scissors better than the pen. He 
speaks of the people being divided on many 
questions “ that split them up into Protec¬ 
tionists and Free Traders, &c., instead of 
having them arrayed simply into two great 
orders of Reformers and Conservatives.” 
Again, “Reform is an interesting process to 
the philosophical student. It means the 
country growing out of the old system into 
the new.” These and many more gems of 
style might be picked out from the few pages 
in which Mr. Murdoch gives himself a free 
hand. Altogether it is impossible to praise 
Mr. Murdoch’s workmanship. It is too pre¬ 
tentious and too careless. At the same time 
a compendiumof Hansard, the Annual Register, 
and, for the period of the Reform struggle of 
1884, of the daily newspaper, is a useful and 
not uninteresting work. 

Mr. Heaton’s account of the Three Reforms 
is much less ambitious, less lengthy, and more 
lively. It is, he tells us, merely an amplifica¬ 
tion of a lecture delivered in several towns 
of the North of England last winter, and 
makes no pretence to be anything more than 
a sketch. But the sketcher has seized on the 
salient features of the times he describes, 
and has brought them into due prominence. 
He reminds us of one or two facts character¬ 
istic of the pre-Reform era which are apt to 
drop out of remembrance in these days—as, 
for instance, that in the whole of Yorkshire, 
which for parliamentary elections was one 
county, there was only a single polling-place. 

There are occasional inaccuracies to be 
found. One is particularly noticeable. Mr. 
Heaton describes the place where the Peter- 
loo massacre took place as “ St. Peter’s 
field or Peterloo, as it was also called.” But 
this is a curious example of putting the cart 
before the horse, which misses the point of the 
name “ Peterloo ” altogether, the place being 
so called only after the massacre, in derision 
of the domestic Waterloo won by the Tory 
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Government there over women and unarmed 
men. Surely, too, it was not the “ process 
of legislation ” which followed the reform of 
1867, but tho material progress of the country 
that waB described by Mr. Gladstone as “ ad¬ 
vancing by leaps and bounds.” These, how¬ 
ever, are trifles. Mr. Heaton’s sketch is, on 
the whole, characterised by accuracy, sound 
judgment, and a vigorous and straightforward 
style. Ahtuor F. Lkacii. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Camiola. By Justin McCarthy. In 3 vole. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

In the Old Palazzo. By Gertrude Forde. In 

3 vols. (White.) 

By the Comtek Sea By the Itev. John 

Isabcll. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Charcombe Welle. By Eliza F. Werry. In 

2 vols. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by M. E. Braldon. 

(Maxwell.) 

Love, too, is Vanity. By Emma Brewer. 

(Bell.) 

Ma. Justin McCAimir has of recent years 
mingled in the fray of politics, but we are 
glad that this has not deprived us of the man 
of letters. His numerous admirers could ill 
brook the loss of his admirable stories and 
other works, ne writes with such a natural 
ease and grace that his novels would be 
very pleasant reading even if devoid of higher 
qualities. But he is more than a mere weaver 
of fiction. In most of his stories we can find 
touches of a subtle human philosophy, gleams 
of humour, and passages of poetic inspiration, 
though cast in the mould of prose. In some 
respects, Camiola can scarcely vie with Dear 
Lady Disdain or Miss Misanthrope, but in 
others it can claim the superiority. The plot 
may not be so strong ; but it was not needed, 
for this latest story is really concerned with 
the development of character. There are 
three individuals in the story, all of whom 
are powerfully and graphically drawn. First, 
there is Camiola herself, the girl with a 
fortune, who is full of noble ideas without 
being foolish, romantic and yet practical at 
the same time, one of the most bewitch¬ 
ing of all Mr. McCarthy’s heroines. Then 
there is Mrs. Pollen, in her way the most 
original character of any—a widow in the prime 
of life, who has somehow missed happiness for 
herself, but is determined to impart it to 
others. Then there is Walter Fitzurse, a 
poor contemptible creature, who trades upon 
the weakness of the female sex by his sup¬ 
posed heroic and poetic ideas. Irresolute, 
conceited, vaiD, and narrow-souled, he stands 
as a type of man for whom every reader 
must cherish feelings of abhorrence. We 
shall not reveal the incidents of the story, 
nor how the characters we have named 
are thrown into relationships with each 
other, and with others we have not referred 
to. But if Mrs. Pollen is a kind of special 
Providence in her sphere, reclaiming those 
who seemed to be utterly given over to the 
devil, so we must not omit to do justice to 
the character of Bertie Itomont, a sterling, 
straightforward, and upright Englishman, 
who is quite worthy of the prize he wins in 
the end. A very pathetic character also is 


old Christian Pilgrim. We feel all through 
that there can only be a sad ending to his 
hapless life. The story is one of love and 
philanthropy, and both are shown in some of 
their higher developments. There is not a dull 
page in these volumes; and the reader will 
desire with us that Mr. McCarthy may live to 
give us many more stories of the same high- 
toned, clever, and elevating character. 

It is an unusual circumstance to meet at 
the same time with two such good novels as 
Camiola and In the Old Palazzo. They have 
not much in common as stories, but both 
exhibit literary excellence of a high order 
Tho scene of Miss Forde’s novel is fixed 
partly in Rome and partly in England; and 
even a cursory reading will prove that the 
author is not only familiar with the Eternal 
City, but holds it in reverential regard. The 
heroine, Benedetta Campbell, had an English 
father and an Italian mother, and the char¬ 
acteristics of the two races are about evenly 
blended in the child. She fires the imagina¬ 
tion and captivates the soul of a sculptor, 
Raffaellino Bartolucei, in Rome, while she 
also awakes all the slumbering forces of his 
better nature in a young English aristocrat, 
Beresford Coiway. He turns from the 
trivialities of life and becomes a model land¬ 
lord in the East-end of London, building 
cottages, reading-rooms, schools, and what 
not, for the poor. Of course, with two 
lovers in the field, there is plenty of scope for 
cross purposes. The Italian is dark and 
handsome, but the perverse Benedetta prefers 
the Englishman She has grown up from a 
child with the young sculptor in Rome, and 
the affection she feels for him is only that 
of a brother. It is very touching when 
Raffaelino discovers that bis suit is hopeless. 
Benedetta reproaches herself for not being 
able to respond to his affection ; but he mag¬ 
nanimously replies, “You could not help 
yourself. Love is not a thing to come by 
call. He is a winged angel that lights 
upon the hearts of some, and passes 
others by. Do not blame yourself- It was 
my own f lolish presumption to think for 
a moment of you.” Raffaelino contradicts 
all the traditions current respecting the 
jealousy of Italian lovers. In this instance 
the lover effaces himself, is instrumental in 
giving the heroine to the man of her choice, 
and, finally, he loses his life in her service. 
He is almost too noble in his self-abnegation. 
The minor characters in this story are all 
carefully drawn, ever to the stem Lady Dum¬ 
barton, whose too direct sincerity causes 
Beresford Conway to say that “ as a rule what 
are called sincere people feel it their duty to 
make themselves very unpleasant to those 
about them.” One picturesque personage— 
an old Italian musician—must not be for¬ 
gotten in our commendation of the characters 
of this novel. The story is highly creditable 
from every point of view, and will appeal to 
all tastes, either for its glimpses of Rome or 
its sketches of English life and character. 

By the Cornish Sea contains some graphic 
pictures of life in a Cornish fishing village. 

It is, in fact, these glimpses of the humble 
fisher folk, with their homely joys and sorrows, 
which form the chief merit of the book. As 
a novel it is not particularly strong, though 
there is one oharacter of some interest—a 
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child saved from a wreck, who afterwards 
grows up into a very beautiful woman, and 
takes the hearts of the young fishermen by 
storm. She engages herself to one of them, 
who goes away to seek his fortune, but is 
subsequently reported to be lost at sea. His 
rival then persuades the sorrowing girl to 
accept him; but she is rescued while the 
marriage service is actually in progress by her 
truo love, who, of course, miraculously sur¬ 
vived when his ship went down. There are 
some amusing characters in the story. One 
old Cornish wife has been converted three 
times, and is waiting for tho next revival to 
be converted again. Another thinks that 
“ instead of inquiring what they do up in 
Heaven we had better take a little trouble to 
get there. I’m sure we arn’t none of us too 
good.” There are some ludicrous passages in 
connexion with the love-making of an old 
antiquary, and his sad discomfiture. In 
one chapter a girl breaks a china jar, and at 
first denies the fact, but afterwards seeks 
forgiveness for the falsehood. Surely the 
depth of bathos has been reached when the 
author quotes as the motto for this chapter a 
portion of the most pathetic passage in all 
Lord Tennyson’s works—lines from King 
Arthur’s speech to Guinevere, beginning, “ I 
did not come to curse thee, Guinevere.” The 
number of poetical quotations, well known 
and recondite, which Mr. Isabcll has dis¬ 
covered as head lines for his chapters is 
perfectly surprising. But it is still more 
surprising that, to use a hunting expression, 
he should have come “a cropper” upon the 
authorship of so familiar a quotation as the 
one beginning “ Come live with me and be 
my love.” The lines are generally held to bo 
not Shakspcre’s, but Marlowe’s. 

Charcombe Wells is a posthumous publica¬ 
tion, the story having been completed by a 
near relative, out of affectionate regard for 
the author. It relates the disappearance 
of a baronet for several years from his own 
estate, the self-expatriation of an heir whose 
legitimacy is regarded as dubious, to say the 
least; and it also contains some examples 
of cross love-making, with the manoeuvring 
which accompanies such matches. The work 
is pleasantly written, and with at least aver¬ 
age ability. There are several very amusing 
things in the volumes. A butler is questioned 
respecting his master’s habit of walking about 
at night and talking to himself the while. 
“What did he talk about?” “I couldn’t 
tell you—but I think it was mostly swear¬ 
ing.” One of the characters, who has im¬ 
bibed a horror of the Tractarian heresy at 
Oxbridge, and believes that in ten years’ 
time half England will be Papist, observes, 

“ I’ve a most dreadful horror of Popery. It’s 
such a depraved system. I almost think it’s 
worse than Dissent! ” A Yankee colonel, 
endeavouring to impress the steady character 
of his horse upon a lady friend, by way of 
reassuring her, says, 

“ Don’t you be afeared, marm; this ’ere old 
’oss is as steady as a judge. The ostler assured 
me they had bought him of a hard-shell Bap 
tist; and you may be sure he’ll be more likely 
to sit down lightly for a spell o’ meditation, 
when he comes to a hill, than to streak along 
like all wrath ! ” 

Miss Braddon’s Christmas annual The Mistle¬ 
toe Bough is sure to find a large number of 
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readers. It is quite as interesting as any 
previous volume, and we could not give it a 
better recommendation. The bough is divided 
into twelve separate sprigs or tales. One, 
“ The Mock "Witch,” is of a weird character; 
another, “ The Green Ledger,” is of unusual 
interest; and nearly all the rest are concerned 
with the old, and yet ever new, love passion. 
The annual is profusely illustrated. For the 
railway or the chimney-corner it would he diffi¬ 
cult to find a better shilling’s-worth than this. 

Miss Brewer has written a story full of 
exciting incidents, such as duelling, forgery, 
horse-racing, and devilry generally, as ex¬ 
emplified in one or two characters who far 
too long encumbered a long-suffering society 
with their presence. The reader is carried on 
from villainy to villainy, as the bee flits 
from flower to flower ; and although the story 
is not strong from the literary or reflective 
point of view, it possesses interest of a certain 
kind. Few novel-readers, however, will sub¬ 
scribe to Miss Brewer’s assertion on her title- 
page that “ love, too, is vanity.” 

G. Barnett Smith. 


HISTORICAL GIFT-BOOKS. 

With the King at Oxford. By A. J. Church. 
(Seeley.) Those who have onjoyed Prof. 
Church’s charming renderings of the classical 
tales will, we fear, be disappointed by his 
attempt to wander into new fields. It is 
evident that he has taken great pains to get up 
his subject, every chapter testifying to the 
study of Clarendon, or Walker, or the Puritan 
Visitation, or Sir Thomas Herbert, as the case 
may be. It is, however, ovident that Prof. 
Church does not know the seventeenth century 
os he knows his Homer and Virgil, The mis¬ 
takes which he makes at once betray the super¬ 
ficiality of his knowledge. He forgets that to 
his imaginary narrator the year would have 
begun with March 2 o. He thinks that Charles’s 
sister Elizabeth married an Elector of Bavaria, 
and that her husband, who suddenly turns into 
an Elector Palatine, was defeated by a Duke of 
Bohemia. Falkland is killed, not at the first, 
but at the second Battle of Newbury; and 
Archbishop Laud suspends a clergyman ab 
officio et beneficio , sitting in his library, 
without the intervention of an ecclesiastical 
court. Mistakes like these usually point to a 
misunderstanding of higher matters; and Prof. 
Church does not seem to have grasped the real 
difference between the Cavalier and the Round- 
head. Each sketch, taken separately, has an in¬ 
terest of its own, and Prof. Church knows how to 
throw life into his picture. But, as a whole, the 
book is disappointing, because the background of 
general action is hazy. From want of knowledge, 
Prof. Church has underestimated the amount of 
labour required to tell a story, the scene of 
which is placed in a by-past ago. Whether 
young people will be interested in the book it is 
difficult to say, but they certainly will not learn 
much from it which will make them understand 
the seventeenth century aright. 

Border Lancet: a Romance of the Northern 
Marches in the Reign of Edward III. By the 
Author of “ Bolt and Spur.” (Seeley.) Always 
excepting Froissart, it must be confessed that 
the mediaeval chroniclers are not very enter¬ 
taining reading. In the present volume the 
anonymous author, to whom we are indebted 
for four previous historical story-books of 
the best sort, has followed only too closely the 
Chronicle of Lanercost, in Cumberland, re¬ 
cording the dreary period of border warfare 
during the early years of Edward III. The 
termination is the battle of Novill’s Cross; and 


the hero is Sir John Copeland, who took King 
David prisoner. But tho body of the story is 
taken up with the recital of border forays, un¬ 
successful sieges, &c., which faithfully represent 
the local history of that time. The atmosphere 
of life is rendered yetmoro true by the introduc¬ 
tion of an old monk, who is not only a mighty 
architect, but also a sort of chorus, embodying 
the piteous wail of tho common people and (in 
addition) the petty jealousies of conventual 
life. To many the chief attraction of tho book 
will be the illustrations, which have been re¬ 
produced with marvellous brilliancy from the 
illuminations in contemporary MSS. Alto¬ 
gether, we should call Border Lancet a lesson in 
original research, rather than a historical 
romance. 

The Lion of the North: a Tale of the 
Times of Gustavus Adolphus. By G. A. 
Henty. (Blaekie.) It is not an easy task 
to interest young readers in the history of 
the thirty years’ war. The scene is constantly 
shifting, the prominent characters are many, 
the military movements confusing, while the 
main object for which the war was carried on 
is not readily perceived; and when perceived is 
not calculated to strike the imagination of boys 
and girls, who probably will, whatever Mr. 
Henty may tell them to the contrary, persist in 
finding “ the comparatively petty affairs of 
Athens, Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes” as 
attractive as the events of later days. In spite, 
however, of the difficulties inherent to his 
subject, Mr. Henty has succeeded in writing a 
very interesting tale, conveying a good deal of 
historical information. The main events of the 
thirty years war, from the entrance of Gustavus 
into Germany until his death and the death of 
Wallenstein, are narrated in accordance with his¬ 
torical facts; and details and incidents are intro¬ 
duced, bringing home to the reader’s mind the 
terrible sufferings endured by the peasantry and 
the desolation of the country. The hero of the 
story is a daring Scottish lad, who serves in 
Munro’s regiment under the Swedish king, and 
whose adventures supply a personal interest to 
the entire narrative. The book has several 
illustrations. It seems a pity that it should not 
have been supplied with a map, illustrating the 
course of the war, boys, as a rule, being fully 
as ignorant of the geography as they are of the 
history of foreign countries. 

The Champion of Odin; or, Viking Life in 
the Days of Old. By J. Frederick Hodgetts. 
(Cassell.) This book deals with a much earlier 
period of history than Mr. Henty’s. The 
author has pressed Scandinavian tales into his 
service, and made a connected story out of 
them by altering incidents as suited his 
purpose, and by the introduction of fictitious 
personages. The youthful heroes of the tale, 
two foster brothers, after passing through many 
adventures, are taken prisoners fighting in 
England, where they enter the service of King 
Alfred, become Christians, and finally settle in 
the country. The descriptions of life and 
manners among the Scandinavians will increase 
the interest of the story to young readers. 
Elder ones will, we expect, strongly object to 
the phonetic spelling of proper names, which 
Mr. Hodgetts defends, on the ground that, had 
he spelt them correctly, the names would have 
been mispronounced, thus: “Jarl Hjalmar”- 
appears as “Yarl Yalmar,” “ Hakon ” as 
“ Hahkon.” "We do not see that any good is 
gained by obtaining correct pronunciation at 
the expence of correct spelling. 

The Dragon and the Raven ; or, The Days of 
King Alfred. By G. A. Henty. (Blaekie.) 
Mr. Henty is not well advised in claiming 
historical accuracy as one of the merits of this 
story, for the claim naturally draws the atten¬ 
tion of critics to the many slips which show 
that the author has ventured upon ground with 


which he is not familiar. Tho proper names 
are sadly awry; the heroine, a Danish maiden, 
is called Freda (a name which she changes on 
her baptism for “tho Christian name of 
Eifrida ”), and other Danish personages in the 
story are called “ Bijom ”—meant, no doubt, 
for Bjorn—and Siegbert. Mr. Henty acknow¬ 
ledges his indebtedness for his account of the 
siege of Paris to “ the Abbfi d’Abbon,” whom 
wo recognise with surprise as an old acquaint¬ 
ance under a very new name. We are also 
surprised to be told that Old Paris was situated 
“ on an island just at the confluence of the 
Seine and Marne.” However, apart from 
questions of historical correctness and local 
colour, there is no fault to be found with the 
story, which boys will read with keen interest. 

No. XIII.; or, The Story of the Lost Vestal, 
by Emma Marshall (Cassell), and Gytha’s 
Menage, a Tale of Saxon England, by Emma 
Leslie (Blaekie), are curiously like each other 
in several respects. They are both religious 
stories, and are both intended to be “ historical,” 
the one dealing with the England of the 
eleventh century, and the other with Rome and 
Britain in the third century. The authors 
have “read up” industriously in the history 
and archaeology of the periods treated of, 
but do not show real comprehension of their 
spirit. Apart from questions of historical 
correctness, however, the stories are not badly 
told, and will, at any rate, do no harm. 

Stirring Stories. By James Macaulay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. Macaulay has had 
so much experience in catering for the amuse¬ 
ment and instruction of both young and old, that 
his name on a title-page produces a certain con¬ 
fidence. No one who buys Stirring Stories as a 
gift for boys will be disappointed. The stories 
are stirring, true, and suited to all tastes. 
With a disregard of chronological sequence and 
pedantic unity, he jumps forward from the con¬ 
quest of Mexico to the murder of the Due 
D’Enghien, or backwards from Paul Jones to 
Edward III.; but whatever subject he selects: 
“ Admirable Crichton ” or Charles XII., 
Waterloo or Majuba Hill, the story is sure to 
be interesting and well told. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear from Athens that the well-known 
archaeologist, Dr. Dorpfold, has discovered on 
the Acropolis, between tho Parthenon and the 
Erechthoum, remains of a prehistoric palace 
similar to those found at Hissarlik and Tiryns. 

We understand that in Mr. Buchanan’s new 
poem, which will be ready for issue early next 
week, there are pen-and-ink portraits of Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Herbert Spencer, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Mr. Pater, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
Mallock, Miss Cobbe, and other contemporaries. 
The book is a sort of poetical symposium, with 
discussions of the “burning” questions of 
religion and science, and illustrative tales and 
lyrics. 

Lord Iddesleigh’s address to the students 
of Edinburgh University on “ The Pleasures, 
Dangers, and Uses of Desultory Reading,” will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., in the form of a small hand¬ 
book. 

Stepniak’s new book will be entitled The 
Russian Storm Cloud. It will contain chapters 
on the Russian Army, Poland, Terrorism in 
Russia, European Socialism, and Dynamiters. 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. announce 
its publication early next year. 

Mr. T. Hall Caine has written another novel, 
which will be published first in the weekly issue of 
the Liverpool Mercury , as likewise waa his format 
novel, The Shadow of a Crime. It will alio 
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appear simultaneously in the Manchester Times, 
in one of Messrs. Harper’s serials, and in an 
Australian newspaper. The title chosen is 
“ A Son of Hagar,” for the plot turns upon the 
abandonment of a wife. The soeno is laid partly 
in Cumberland, partly in London; and the 
time is the present. Wo may add that the 
story has already been dramatised by the author, 
in collaboration with Mr. R. Buchanan, thus 
protecting stagn rights in advance, so far as 
possible. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensciiein & Co. will 
shortly publish a new edition of the Percy 
Religues , in three volumes, edited by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley. 

A new book by Mr. C. S. Devas, author of 
“ Ground-Work of Economics,” is in the press. 
It is entitled Studies of Family Life, acontribution 
to social science, giving characteristic examples 
of home life in different countries and ages of 
the world, and pointing out the significant con¬ 
trast between societies who have never received 
Christian teaching, those who have received and 
followed it, and, lastly, those who have receivod 
and have abandoned it. It will be published 
by Messrs. Burns & Oates early in January 
next. 

Mrs. Molesworth, author of “ Carrots,” is 
writing a serial story which will commence in 
Little Folks for January. 

Mrs. Olii'Hant will contribute a serial story 
entitled “ A Poor Gentleman ” to The Leisure 
Hour for next year, beginning with the Jan¬ 
uary number. The same magazine will also 
have articles by Prof. Mandell Creighton, Mrs. 
Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird), Dr. Gordon Stables, 
Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer, Mr. J. G. Wood, &c. 

The Rev. T. Birkett Dover has just sent to 
press, with Messrs. Swan Sonnensehein & Co., 
n work on the miracles, dealing with them 
chiefly from a devotional point of view. 

Mr. Alex. Gardner will shortly issue a 
volume of essays and sketches by Mr. Alex. 
Lamont, under the title of “ Papers from Dove- 
dale, by the Rector.” The author is a young 
man of letters, residing in Glasgow; and the 
scvoral papers of which the work is composed 
have already appeared in Chambers's Journal, the 
Quiver, and other magazines. 

The Gospel of Hope, a collection of poems 
written from a novel point of view, will be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The author is 
Mr. Arthur Stephens. 

Mb. James Furbell, formerly editor of the 
Calcutta Englishman, has started a new monthly 
review at Calcutta, called the Indian Review. 
The most notable feature in its programme is 
that it will have “ nothing to do with any 
subject touching on the natives.” 

We are glad to see that the Oxford Magazine 
is giving its support to the appeal for subscrip¬ 
tions on behalf of Walt Whitman. 

Tire Oxford Historical Society has issued to 
its subscribers two more volumes, which are 
worthy companions to the two first. Yol. iii. 
is The Early History of Oxford, 727-1100, by 
Mr. James Parker, preceded by a sketch of the 
mythical origin of the city and university. 
Vol. iv., by the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, is entitled 
Memorials of Merton College. It consists of 
two parts, (1) a historical sketch of the college 
from its foundation to the middle of the 
eighteenth century; (2) short biographical 
notices of the wardens and fellows elected 
down to the end of the reign of William III. 

The Cheltenham Browning Society had a 
most successful meeting last Saturday week. 
They read “ Pippa Passes ” through; Miss 
C. Chute, of the Ladies’ College, sang Miss 
Hartog’s charming setting of “ The Year’s at 
the Spring,” and Miss Alice Borton’s more 


difficult ‘ song, composed expressly for the 
occasion, “ You’ll love me yet.” Six papers 
on different points in the play were read by 
members, ana a short discussion followed. The 
hon. sec., the Rev. J. Mugliaton, of Newick 
House, has also read some Browning poems to 
the Young Women’s Institute. Though the 
Cheltenham Society has lost Mrs. Owen and 
Miss Rochfort Smith, their Browning work 
still goes prosperously on. 

Dr. Ferdinand Wolff is delivering a series 
of three lectures at Oxford on “Economics, 
Politics, and Philosophy.” Dr. Wolff, who has 
now for many years lived in Lancashire, was 
on the staff of the Rheinische Zeitung during 
the stirring times of 1848, and still maintains 
the doctrines of Lassalle and Karl Marx. 

The first volume of tho late Dr. Arnold 
Rugo’s “ Correspondence ” will be issued im¬ 
mediately, by Weidmann, of Berlin. The work, 
which has been edited by Dr. Paul Nerrlich, 
covers the period from 1823 to 1880, and will 
thus furnish a valuable contribution to contem¬ 
porary history. 

Durino the erection of the new Sion College, 
and the consequent closing of its library, an 
opportunity is given for students to consult the 
archiepiscopal collection at Lambeth Palace, 
which is open daily, Saturdays excepted. Be¬ 
sides the valuable records of the sec, rare 
printed books, pamphlets, &c., several modem 
works have lately been added, while the special 
series on Kentish history and topography has 
been greatly increased. 

Prof. Karl Pearson will deliver a discourse 
at the South Place Institute on the morning of 
Sunday next, November 29, upon ‘ ‘ Enthusiasm 
of tho Market Place and of the Study.” 

The New York Publishers’ Weekly of No¬ 
vember 7 prints short communications from 
some fifty American authors on the subject of 
international copyright, from which we repro¬ 
duce the following: 

“ ‘ Let justice be done though the heavens fall.’ 

Louisa May Aleott." 

“ I am in favour of international copyright as 
a pure and simple net of justice, without any 
* manufacturing ’ or other ‘ clause ’ whatsoever. 

James A. Harrison." 

“ I am in favour of any and all legislation that 
recognises the equal rights of any and all authors 
to their own property in any and all countries. 

Bret Harts." 

“There is nothing to say except that the present 
condition of things is a national dishonour, and 
a personal shame to every one of us. 

W. D. Howells." 

“ Free trade, international copyright, c f vil ser¬ 
vice reform. These are the first objects of desire 
with me, and have been ever since the abolition of 
slavery.— James Parton." 

“I am decidedly in favour of insisting upon 
a simple international copyright for authors, with¬ 
out any reference to publishers, printers, or im¬ 
porters.— Charles Dudley Warner.” 

Mb. Julian Hawthorne’s novel, Love—or a 
Name, which was reviewed in the Academy of 
last week, is published in this country, not by 
Messrs. Triibner (as there stated), but by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 


MAGAZINES AND RE VIE IPS. 

The Christmas double number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine is chiefly notable for its 
full-page engravings, of which there are no 
less than twelve. For frontispiece is given the 
“Head of Fortune,” from the picture by Mr. 
Bumo Jones, exhibited at the Grosvenor two 
or three years ago. It is engraved by Mr. W. 
Biscombe-Gardner, and forms a worthy ex¬ 
ample of the pure art of woodcutting. For 
the rest, Mr. O. Lacour takes the palm, both 
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for quantity and quality. He rarely falls below 
his own high standard, which is conspicuous in 
landscapes. As to tho drawings, Mr. F. Noel 
Paton effectively sets off a rathor slight account 
of a visit to Killamey; while Mr. H. Fumiss 
has been unable to avoid caricature in his por¬ 
traits of some of the best-known members of the 
House of Peers. Mr. Robertson, who has illus¬ 
trated his own article on North Brittany, shows 
to equal advantage with pencil and pen. 
Apart from the continuation of Mr. Christie 
Murray’s serial story, which is scarcely inferior 
to “ Rainbow Gold”—in our judgment the best 
novel of the year—the letter-press is not very 
remarkable. Mrs. Oliphant is not seen at her 
best in the conventional “ short story ” of crime 
and mystery, though there are touches in “ Dr. 
Barrere ” that show the master hand. 

After a succession of rather unusually in¬ 
teresting numbers Of Le Livre (Fisher Unwin), 
it would be unreasonable to grumble at the 
Novemberissue for beingnot quite equal to them. 
The illustration—for a specimen of M. Quantin’s 
new Edition de luxe of famous novels is rather an 
advertisement than an illustration—is of a 
modem binding (apparently American), which 
shows very creditable execution, but a certain 
poverty and com monplaceness of design. The 
two chief articles—on “Literary ana Artistic 
Signboards in Paris,” and on the reverend 
bibliographers, Niceron and Goujet— are useful, 
if not very remarkable. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MISS ALMA MURRAY AS COLOURS. 

(Browning Society, November 19, 1885.) 

Thi s from my hair I pluck the coronet— 

My brow throbs easier now I lose its weight— 
Unclasp the brooch-pin of this robe of state, 

A year’s mistake, please God, not life’s regret. 
Woman, not duchess—now I quite forget 
The empire fortune carried as her freight. 

And simple maid choose simple man for mate. 

So thou wilt wear me as love’s amulet. 

Give me thv hand. You called me once “play- 
queen,” 

Love is the priest, he crowns me ever thine, 
Anoints with sacred oil this head of mine. 

Decks me in cloth of gold with jewels sheen, 
Thrones me for good and ill, through rain and 
shine, 

Queen of thy soul, Colombo of Ravestein. 

Euqbnb Mason. 


THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 

The action of Convocation in rejecting the 
scheme put forward by Lord Justice Fry’s 
committee may be regarded from two quite 
distinct standpoints. On the one hand, Convo¬ 
cation may be looked upon as a body of 
gentlemen knowing nothing about academic 
matters or the wants of London teachers, and, 
therefore, naturally inclined to crush any 
scheme of university reform as liable to limit 
their own prerogatives. Or, on the other hand, 
we may regard Convocation as having quite 
sufficient knowledge of academic matters to 
come to the conclusion that the scheme before 
it was not calculated to further the establish¬ 
ment of a real teaching university in London. 
Which of these alternatives we are to accept 
depends on the line which may be adopted by 
Convocation on December 8. We can hardly 
think it will treat seriously the vague and ex¬ 
traordinary scheme propounded by Mr. Magnus; 
but if Convocation quietly shelves the whole 
matter, we shall be compelled to regard it as 
an obstacle in the way of educational progress, 
and shall trust to reform taking place over its 
head. Such a view of Convocation at the 
present moment would, however, be premature, 
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and, we believe, unjust. Many of its members 
have been students of the London colleges or 
medical schools, and have the welfare of those 
bodies as much at heart as that of the existing 
university. It is thus not unlikely that they 
should know something of the pressing needs of 
higher education in London. We prefer then 
at present to adopt the second alternative, and 
trust that Convocation will not reject every 
scheme of reform, but has only rejected the pre¬ 
sent on account of its unsatisfactory character. 
There can be little doubt that the whole 
movement has been too hurried. Before clear 
conceptions had been formed of metropolitan 
needs and possibilities, a scheme was brought 
before Convocation which was neither calcu¬ 
lated to win the confidence of teachers, nor to 
excite the enthusiasm of the public—both 
necessary factors for a reform of so great import¬ 
ance. We cannot help thinking, although it 
may be venturesome to suggest it, that Convo¬ 
cation would best assist the cause of university 
teaching in London at this juncture by a simple 
resolution to the effect, that, while recognising 
the paramount importance of creating a teaching 
element in the university, it regards no scheme 
as sufficiently ripe to warrant immediate action. 
Such a motion would allow that time for sug¬ 
gestion, criticism, and discussion which is really 
necessary, if there is to be any unanimity 
among the workers in this cause—if there is to 
be any chance of a well-thought-out, effective 
scheme being ultimately carried. There must 
be time also for the creation of a public opinion 
on this matter. It is very significant of its 
present practical non-existence that hardly a 
single London newspaper has thought it worth 
while to devote an article either to the Associa¬ 
tion scheme or to that of Lord Justice Fry’s 
committee. Premising, then, that there is not 
much likelihood of immediate practical action, 
we shall devote the remainder of this article to 
the questions:—1. What theoretically should a 
teaching university in London be? 2. How far 
is such a teaching university possible with 
regard to existing institutions ; how far can it 
be harmonised with them ? If the remarks that 
we may make succeed in drawing forth ex¬ 
pressions of opinion from some of the many 
who must be competent to judge in academic 
matters, this article will have more than ful¬ 
filled its object. In endeavouring to throw 
some light upon the answers which must be 
given to the questions we have proposed, we 
shall abide by the following principles, upon 
which we have insisted in earlier articles : 

1. No professional corporation, no technical 
college, no sectarian theological seminary, no 
night-school need be considered in the theory 
or the possibility of a teaching university in 
London. These bodies may fulfil invaluable 
functions, but they are not academic. 

2. The only existing bodies which need be 
considered are the present university, Uni¬ 
versity College, King’s College, and the 
leading medical schools. 

For the purposes of the present article we 
shall place entirely on one side the medical 
faculty of the proposed university, because it 
is a subject on which we are not competent to 
enter. We may note, however, that the or- 

f anisation of the medical f acuity as suggested by 
ir George Young’s Association was essentially 
good, in that (a) it recognised that the medical 
students of the proposed university must have 
studied in its colleges or schools; (6) it limited 
those schools to certain institutions of known 
reputation ; whereas, in the other faculties, no 
such limitation was really given. 

Without indulging in historic niceties, it is 
not unprofitable to remind our readers that the 
term “ university ” did not arise from the idea 
of a school in which all things were taught, 
nor did it arise from the idea of a body which 
embraced all the teachers of a given district. 


The universitas was essentially a corporation — 
it was the universitas magistrorum el scholarium 
—a recognised body of teachers and students 
to whom the pope or a prince had given special 
privileges and a legal status. The union of 
teachers and students working to a common 
end, which is essentially involved in the 
mediaeval universitas, is the best possible ideal 
which can be formed even in the present day 
of a true university. The common end is in¬ 
tellectual development. This intellectual de¬ 
velopment involves not only the influence of 
teachers upon students, but of students upon 
teachers—namely, the mental growth which 
takes place even in the most developed mind 
as it assists the growth of others. This end 
of a real university, therefore, demands as its 
functions: (1) the spread of old, and the 
discovery of new knowledge—teaching and 
research; (2) the closest possible contact 

between teacher and taught. The collegiate 
system of our old universities was essentially 
calculated to provide the second function; 
owing to various causes, which are matter for 
history, the first had fallen somewhat into 
decay. The new statutes, while undoubtedly 
resuscitating the first, have done much to 
injure the second by striking a blow at the 
collegiate system. 

The practical ends of life require in some 
cases an outward and visible symbol of a man’s 
intellectual power. This symbol is given in a 
rough and ready way by the process of gradua¬ 
tion. Graduating humanity, calibrating its in¬ 
tellectual power is not the end of a university; 
but for the sake of practical life teaching bodies 
have undertaken tmB rough process of calibra¬ 
tion, and in doing so have employed the old 
method by which a scholar was raised from the 
ranks of the taught to those of the teachers. 
This process has in England been generally an 
examination in old knowledge, in Germany an 
exhibition of the students’ power to gain new; 
both methods have their value, and need not for 
our present purposes be compared. But if this 
graduation is to be of any worth, it must be en¬ 
trusted to the teaching body. If we were choos¬ 
ing a mathematical master, and had nothing but 
graduation to go upon, why should we naturally 
give the preference to a Cambridge over a 
London man ? For the very obvious reason 
that we may suppose in the one case that the 
man has come under the influence of a school of 
teachers, who, whatever their faults, have con¬ 
tributed largely to make English mathematics 
what they are; while in the second ease we 
only know that the graduate has written satis¬ 
factory answers on one or two occasions to a 
series of questions at Burlington House. It is 
the character of the teachers, not of the 
examination, which renders the graduation of 
value. We do not hesitate to trust the Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxford teachers with this really 
secondary power of graduation. If a teaching 
university is to be created in London, such 
power must be given without question to its 
teachers. Those teachers, if only care be taken 
to appoint strong men, are unlikely to lower 
their own body in the eyes of the outer world 
by giving their degrees too cheaply; their own 
reputation depends upon it. When they need 
help, they will summon it from outside, as the 
custom at Oxford and Cambridge has been of 
late years. To assert that it is objectionable 
that teachers and examiners should be taken 
from the same body is, first, to give examination 
an absurdly prominent position, and secondly to 
insult your teachers. If you have not con¬ 
fidence in them, turn them out; or if that be 
not possible, choose better men on the next 
occasion. Public opinion can very easily be 
brought to bear when once a public institution 
like the proposed teaching university is started. 
If our theoretical view of what a university 
should be have any solid basis, we are led to 


the two following conclusions : (1) The students 
must be brought into intimate relation with 
the teachers; (2) the teachers must have the 
power of graduation. It is idle to oppose our 
first conclusion with some such vague phrase 
as Lehrfreiheit und Lemfreiheit ! because free¬ 
dom in the latter case may mean the licence not 
to learn, but to “ cram.” It neglects above all 
the important factor in intellectual develop¬ 
ment which arises from bringing teacher and 
scholar together. If a university is to fulfil its 
aim—to do yeoman service in the cause of 
knowledge—it must bring a body of men of all 
ages together, keep them together, and create 
an esprit de corps, which historically has always 
been a condition necessary to any group of 
men who are working to a great common end. 

There arises, however, a point which seems 
to have been somewhat neglected in the discus¬ 
sions which have taken place over the proposed 
university. If it is to take its stand beside the 
other great universities of the country, it must 
be able to command the best men ; and this it 
can only do, if it has the power of the purse. 
This power of the purse is not only required for 
the mere object of paying its men, but for 
giving them the means of fulfilling their 
mission. The ideal university in London must 
have laboratories, libraries, and possibly a 
press which shall be the equals of those 
attached to any university in the world. It 
may not be necessary or practical to attempt 
the creation of all this in the next ten or even 
twenty years, but it must be kept in mind. 
Above ail, it is idle to shirk the fact that the 
proposed university will have to make a demand 
on the beneficence of private individuals, or on 
the public purse. At the same time it is con¬ 
soling to reflect that if public-spirited in¬ 
dividuals are not often found in the nineteenth 
century and in our metropolis, yet that there 
exist considerable semi-public funds which 
might reasonably be called upon to contribute 
towards this wholly public good. 

As for the method on which the proposed 
university shall govern itself, that is a very 
minor matter indeed. Once insure that you 
have got first-class teachers, and such only, 
then they will easily adapt themselves to any 
organisation, or adapt any organisation to 
themselves. Faculties, appointing boards of 
study, and members of a governing council or 
senate, such as are suggested in the scheme of 
8ir George Young’s Association, are good or 
bad, will work or not work, just in accordance 
with the class of men you get upon your 
faculties. If your faculty is an omnium 
gatherum, then it will not work; if it is com¬ 
posed of the recognised academic teachers of 
our ideal university, then it will work, even 
excellently. It is the men, not the forms, 
which are important in this matter, at all events 
at the present stage of its development. We 
must insure that the university of the first city 
of the world shall [be able to procure and to 
retain first-class men. 

Here for the present we must leave our first 
question as to the theoretical nature of the 
proposed university. We may sum up our 
results in the following four powers which we 
believe to be essential: 

1. Power of teaching and of learning. 

2. Power of graduation. 

3. Power to obtain and to retain first-class 
men. 

4. Power to assist soholarly and scientific 
research. 

By the “ power of teaching and of learning ” 
we understand the power to regulate that union 
of teachers and students which we believe to be 
necessary for the development of both; the 
pursuit of the same studies by old and young 
together for a certain number of years (the 
“ academic period ”) is the essential universitas 
magistrorum et scholarium . 
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We will now make some suggestions towards 
answeringthesecondjthepracticalquestion: How 
is it possible to approach this theoretical univer¬ 
sity having regard to the existing institutions ? 
For this purpose we shall use the term “ existing 
college ” to include University and King’s col¬ 
leges, and possibly the medical schools, but to 
exclude all other existing bodies. “Existing 
university” and “proposed university” carry 
their own meanings. The two great points to 
be borne in mind are the work which the exist¬ 
ing university and the existing colleges have 
done in the past. However far the existing 
university is from the ideal univenitas mayis- 
irorum el scholarium, it has done work which 
cannot be ignored; and the idea of establishing 
a second university in London, if not impossible, 
ought, at present at least, to be avoided. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that 
University College was established on the basis 
of a London university; and that, notwith¬ 
standing the essentially unfavourable circum¬ 
stances under which it has had to labour, it has 
always endeavoured to work from the univer¬ 
sity rather than from the collegiate standpoint. 
Those who know how its best teachers have 
almost invariably been carried off by richer 
institutions understand what it has had to 
struggle with. What need to point to such 
striking examples as those of Sylvester and 
Henrici, Burdon Sanderson and Michael Foster, 
Seeley and Masson ? Obviously the power of 
retaining first-olass men, in this case the power 
of the purse, has not been with University 
College. Yet, while the services of this college 
for university educat>'on have been great, far 
beyond that of any other body in London, 
it would be idle to base the scheme of 
the proposed university on this college 
alone. Throw in King’s College, which the 
course of history has evolved, and still, if 
London were properly aroused to the import¬ 
ance of university education, those two colleges 
would not suffice for its needs. Last session, 
in all the faculties, there were 1250 students 
at University College. In a city of four 
millions at least 8,000 or 10,000 students might 
be looked for. We might reasonably hope 
that the two existing colleges would be sup¬ 
plemented by at least two others to the south¬ 
west and north-east of the metropolis. Out 
of the chaos of institutions at South Kensington 
it might, in course of time, be possible to evolve 
a great college with university aspirations. 
The north-east of London will probably have 
to wait long before its needs in this direction 
are supplied; but, with the growth of the 
popular desire for education, it is hard to say 
that the need will never be supplied. With 
three or four such colleges as these, each in 
itself a miniature university, we have the 
elements out of which our proposed university 
may be constructed. Till other colleges, how¬ 
ever, are called into being, we must content 
ourselves with those which exist. How can 
they be combined with the existing university 
so as, in some degree, to fulfil our ideal ? It 
is evident that, if it be needful to bring teacher 
and student together for an “ academic period ” 

—that if graduation be a symbol of the 
student having received a “ university educa¬ 
tion it is quite impossible to associate the 
Loudon teachers in the examining work of 
the existing university. That is the point 
which the Association scheme and the scheme 
of Lord Justice Fry’s committee hopelessly 
failed to grasp. The London teachers have no 
special business with examining all the world;' 
nor would it, as we have before said, be fair 
to the country colleges. The existing univer¬ 
sity will, and must, continue to examine in its 
present fashion; but there is absolutely no 
reason why it should not graft upon its present 
functions that of a local teaching side. Here it 
seems to us that the conflict of interests between 


the existing university and the existing colleges 
may be assuaged. The existing university 
would retain its position and even increase its 
importance; but, in addition to being 
national examining body, it would become a 
genuine university. The teaching side of the 
London University would be composed of the 
staff of the various component colleges; and 
there is no reason why the scheme of faculties 
and boards of study, as suggested by Sir George 
Young, should not form the basis of its or¬ 
ganisation. The council or executive body of 
the teaching Bide would then be composed 
partially of representatives of the existing 
university, partially of representatives of the 
governing and professorial bodies of the col¬ 
leges. The existing university would grant 
degrees to the students of the colleges on the 
results of examinations of their own students, 
organised by the faculties, with what assistance 
from outside might seem to them necessary. 
In such a scheme as this, the first two powers 
we have enumerated above as essentials of a 
real university would be assured for the pro¬ 
posed teaching side of the existing university. 

It cannot be expected, however, that the 
existing university would grant its degrees to 
the students of the teaching side, unless it had 
some voice in the choice of the college teachers. 
It would be necessary that the governing body of 
the existing university should have a veto, if not 
a vote, in the election of the professors in the 
constituent colleges. We cannot understand 
how there could be any real opposition to 
granting the existing university this authority, 
for its only object would be to insure the 
election of the best possible man. It could not 
be in any way opposed to the real interests of 
the colleges. 

We now reach the two further powers which 
are so necessary for our proposed university— 
the power of obtaining and retaining first-class 
men, and the power to assist scholarly and 
scientific research. How is our proposed teach¬ 


ing side to be provided with these powers ? Both, 
of course, mean an appeal, in some form or 
another, to the public purse. But for what 
purpose is the public purse to be requisitioned ? 
After some thought we believe that the founda¬ 
tion of a certain number of well-paid “regius 
professorships ” would, to a great extent, fulfil 
the first object of obtaining and retaining first- 
class men. There has been a considerable out¬ 
cry on the part of the colleges against any such 
suggestion; but we think that, with certain 
modifications, the scheme is essentially a good 
one, and one at which the colleges need feel no 
alarm. The outcry and the alarm have arisen 
from the belief that the “regius professors” 
would draw away students from the ordinary 
professors, and so affect incomes which depend 
entirely on students’ fees. There need be no 
fear of this, if the duty of the “regius pro¬ 
fessors ” were teaching of the more advanced 
kind; but, be this as it might, our conception is 
that the “ regius professorships ” should be 
looked upon as the highest offices and prizes on 
the teaching side. If, on a vacancy occurring, 
there were a really able man in any one of the 
colleges, he would be elected to the vacant 
regius professorship. Only in the absence of 
such a man would it be necessary and advisable 
to strengthen the teaching side of the university 
from outside. Thus the existence of the pro¬ 
fessorships would be the very means by which 
the colleges would retain the services of first-class 
men. They would be prizes worth waiting for. 
To bind the elements ot the proposed teaching 
side more closely together an arrangement 
similar to that introduced at Cambridge by the 
new statutes might well be adopted—namely, 
to the governing body of each college a certain 
number of the regius professors should be 
attached, so that they might be brought into 
close union with the teaching staff of that col¬ 


lege. Our readers will clearly understand that 
no college would be considered as having a 
right to so many, or even any, regius pro¬ 
fessorships ; only the occupants of such chairs 
would bring their influence to bear in oollege 
politics. 

As to the final power with which we would 
endow our proposed teaching side—the power 
to assist scholarly and scientific research—we 
believe that when once such an organisation as 
we have sketched was called into being, it would 
be possible for the teaching side to appeal to 
the public for the funds inevitably neoessary 
for laboratories, libraries, and a press. At 
first such funds might well be used to increase 
existing facilities; but later, with the ever 
widening work of the new teaching side, fresh 
accommodation would be wanted, and fresh 
possibilities appear. Once settle upon an or¬ 
ganisation with which the existing university 
and the existing colleges are satisfied, and, 
we believe, their united influence well-directed 
could extract nearly anything from the public 
and the state. If these bodies will only unite 
for common action and for a common scheme, 
all is possible for them; and we feel sure that 
the general public would not show the present 
indifference to any well-considered proposals 
which those united bodies might put forth. 
Such a scheme as we have endeavoured to 
suggest in very broad outline, does not, we 
think, bear the stamp of the impossible ideal 
about it. We might have drawn an interesting 
picture of auniversitas inagistrorum et scholarium , 
with its lectures and its laboratories, its 
libraries, its syndicates, and its press, all in full 
swing; such a picture would, however, be of 
little use at the present time, when the all- 
important point is really to investigate how the 
apparently conflicting interests of the existing 
university and the existing colleges may be to 
some extent reconciled, so that these bodies 
may work together towards supplying what all 
recognise as a distinct want—namely, university 
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education as well as national examination in 
London. We believe that the solution of the 
problem lies in the foundation of a teaching 
side to the existing university, which shall, in 
fact, absorb the colleges, and open up for them, 
as well as for the university, a fresh life—not 
remodelling its old functions, but endowing it 
with a new f unction. The possibility of carrying 
out such a scheme, or any other, depends en¬ 
tirely on the extent to which individuals are 
ready to sacrifice their own love of power and 
their conception, albeit often one-sided, of their 
own interests. Karl Pearson. 
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hagen. Gottingen: Dieterioh. 6 M. 

Hobbles, J. Mikroskopio der Nall rungs- u Genuea- 
mit.tel aus dem Pflanzenreiohe. Berlin: Springer. 
16 M. 

Bchottky, R. Beitraee zur Kenntnlss der Diluvial- 
Ablagerungen d. Hiraohberger Thales. Breslau: 
Koebner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Sbmpee, C. Reisen im Archipel der Philippines. 
2. Thl. 4. Bd. 3. Abth. Die Seewalzen. Hol thuri- 
oldea. Von K. Lamport. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 
40 M. 


Grindall, near Burlington ( Domesday , Geren- j 
dele), which are shown by the three tests of 
the ancient spelling, the modem pronunciation, 
and tho local and configuration, to be “ deals” 
and not “ dales.” But as for Kirby Underdale, 
which Mr. Peacock would includo in the number, 
every available consideration is against him: not 
only the local pronunciation, the spelling, and 
tho geographical configuration of tho precipi- 


Sebvub, H. Die Geecbichte d. Femrohrs bis auf die tous dale in which Kirby lies ; but also, which 
neueete Zeit. Berlin: Springer. 2 H. 60 Pf. seems decisive, the remarkable relation of this 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. lower or “under” dale to the neighbouring 


Syntaxe de la langue latine. Paris: “ upper ” dales, such as Longdalo, Watordale, 
ifr. Burdale [Domesday, Bredale, i.e., “ broaddale 

ifpSatinacommit : and Thixendale ( Domesday, Sixtendale). where 
4 M. 8) Pf. sixteen of these deep and narrow dales eon- 

^Enke 6 I'wf'arPf 7 Gortyn > Oheraetzt. verge. Here we have a system of related and 
Ueb. sprache u. mundait der altcsten contiguous “ dales,” all with appropriate 
i denkmiiler der Epinaler n. Cambridger descriptive names, from which Kirby Under- 
it WJr U ° 2 8 M h 40 pf Kr(arter gloasars - Q " t * dale cannot, I think, be disjoined. 

CHtica di Claudio Tolomeo da Eugenio. ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Antoine, F. Syntaxe dc la langue latine. Paris: 
Vieweg. 8 fr. 

Baibb, B. De Plauti fab alarum reoensionlbna Am- 
brosiana et Palatine oommentatio critlca Breslau: 
Koebner. 4 H. 8) Pf. 

Bbbnhokft, F. Die Inschrlft v. Gortyn, Uberaetzt. 

Stuttgart: Enke. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Dietbb. F. Ueb. sprache u. mundait der iiltesten 
engllschen denkmiiler der Epinaler n. Cambridger 
glossen, m. beriioksicht. d. Erfurter gloasars. Giit- 
tlngen : Cal eilr. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Govi. G. L’Ottlca di Claudio Tolomeo da Eugenio. 
Bidotta In latino sovra la traduzione araba di un 
testo greoo imperfetto. Turin: Loesoher. 10 fr. 
Ovidii NabONIS. P., Heroides. Apparatu oritico in- 
atruxit et ed. H. S. Sedlmayer. Wien: Konegen. 
6 H. 

Ricbtbb, F. De thesauris Olympiae effossls. Berlin : 
Weidmann. 2 H. 


Btraxit et ed. H. 8. Sedlmayer. Wien: Konegen. A CURIOUS PRONOMINAL FORM. 

iOBTEB. F. De thesauris Olympiae effossls. Berlin : Berlin, 8.W. Kleinbeerenstr. 7: Nov. 2,1885. 

Weidmann. 2 M. Every thorough Middle-English student, I 

-- —.. dare say, knows the curious form hemen or 

hymen = “them,” which occurs very frequently 
CORRESPONDENCE. in tho Romance of Sir Ferumbms, ed. Herr- 

, , tage, but so rarely elsewhere that Miitzner, 

DR. MORRIS S EDITION OF “CHAUCERS Worterbuch, ii. 441)“, gives only one other in- 

prologue, ETC. stance. It is, however, no new formation, hut 

London: Nov. 25,1885. a continuation of an Old-English form, which 
I ask you to let me correct a blunder that we find in a passage printed in Hickes’s Dis- 


appears on p. vi. of this book, published by the 
Clarendon Press. 

After my discoveries and those of Mr. Rye as 


sertatio Epistolaris, p. 119, and which I quote 
here from my own copy of the MS.: “ Donne 
rested aanctus dunstanus arcehiscop and sauctua 


to Chaucer’s early life and parentage, my friend ayustinus (it cantwarabiriy and feta o'Sra sanctu 
Dr. .Richard Morris put into my hands the mid heoman.” As heoman accounts for the 
revision of the first pages of his Introduction to Middle-English hemen, so an Old-English 
his edition of the “ Prologue,” &c. * hi man would account for tho Middle-English 

To prove the. folly of the old date of 1328 hymen. The-an, I think, stands for an earlier 
for Chaucer’s birth, I cited a petition of that -um, the termination of the dativo plural, so 
year in the Rolls of Parliament that Chaucer’s that heoman for heom, or 'hirnan for him, may 
father was then still unmarried (vnkort dismarie ) be compared to Modern High-German ihnen or 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. 30, 8p.m. London Institution: “The 
Lile and Works ot Hogarth,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, •• The 
Neck, Hand, and Face,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Microscope,”II .by Mr. J. Mayall, 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: " Plato’s Phaedo," by Mr. 
D. G. Ritchie. 

8.10 p.m. Geographical: “A Journey Overland 
from Capetown across the Zambesi to Lake Nyassa,” 
by Mr. W. Montagu Kerr. 

Tuesday, Deo. 1 , 8 pm. Biblical Archaeology: “Are 
there Totem Clans in the Old Testament! ” by Mr. 
Joseph Jacob*. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “High-Speed Motors,” 
by Mr. Jobn Imray j “ Continuous-current Dynamo- 
Electric Machines, and their Engines,” by Mr. 
Gisbort Knpp. 

8.30 p m. Zoological: On “ The Origin of the 
Urinary Biad lor,” by Mr. .John Bland Sutton: on 
The Lcpidoptera of Bombay and the Deccan. IV., 
Hetcrocera," by Col. Swinlioe; “ The Comparative 
Osteology of the Trochilidae, Cnprimutgidae. and 
CypBeUaae,” by Dr. R. W. Shufelat; “ The 
Isopoda. collected during tho Voyage of the Chal¬ 
lenger, II., Mttnnopsidae,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

Wednesday, Dee. 2,8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon¬ 
stration, “The Figure,” I., by Prof. J.Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Technical Art Teach¬ 
ing,” oy Mr. F E. Hulme. 

8 p.m. Geological: "Some Deep Borings in 
Kent-a Contribution to the Deep-seated Geology 
of the London Busin,” by Mr. W. Whitaker; 

” Old Sea-beaches at Teignmouth, Devon,” by Mr. 
G. Wareing Onnerad j “Some Recent Openings in 
the Liassio and Oolitic Rocks of Fawler in Oxford¬ 
shire, and the Arrangement of those Rocks near 
Charlbuiy,” by Mr. F. A. Bather. 

Thursday, Dec. 3, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“Excavations in Asia Minor,” by Mr. K. P. Pullan. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ The Musical 
Dramas of Wagner," I., by Mr. C. Armbruster. 

8 p.m. Linneen: “ Cnstilloa eUutica and some 
allied Plants.” by Sir J. D. Hooker; “Effects of 
Solar Specti um on Transpi ration in Plants," by the 
Rev. G. Henslow: “ Parasites collected bv the late 
Charles Darwin,” by Prof. Cobbold: “Variations 
of the Cirri in Comatulae,” by Mr. P. H. Canrenter. 

8 pm. Chemical: “ Tho Sugars of the Cereals, 
and in Malted Grain,” and “The Presence of 
Rafflnose in Barley, by Mr. C. (/’Sullivan; “The 
Evidence of Constitution afforded by Absorption 
Spectra," by Capt. Abney. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries : “ Roman Villa at Yat- 
ton,” by the Rev. H. M Hearth; “ Roman Inscribed 
Stone from Castlenock, Northumberland,” by Mr. 
R. S. Ferguson: “Two Cut-paper Spanish Pic- 
turee,” by Mr. G. Maw; “Mediaeval Thurible 
found at Ribble. Worcester,” by Hir John Maclean. 

Fbioay, Deo. 4. 7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting: “ The Foundations of the Forth Bridge,” 
by Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice; “ The Building, 
Launching, and Sinking of the Queensferrv Pneu¬ 
matic Caissons at the Forth Bridge Works," by Mr. 
E. W. Moir. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy; Demonstration, “The 
Figure,” II., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Philological: “The Words from Ho to 
Holy in the New English Dictionary,” by Mr. E. L. 
Brandreth. 

8 p.m. Carlyle Society; Annual General Meet¬ 

ing. 
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SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS OS THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 

General Principle* of the Structure of 

Languaqe. By J. Byrne. In 2 vols. 

(Triibner.) 

Logo*: TJrsprung und Wesen der Begriffe. 

By Ludwig Noire. (Leipzig : Engelmann.) 

These two works resemble each other in one 
important respect: they both deal with the 
philosophy of language, and attack the 
problems of speech upon their philosophical 
side. They thus lie outside the fashionable 
current of linguistic research, which looks 
chiefly to the physiological side of language 
and the phonetic laws that it obeys, while, on 
the other hand, they can hardly be regarded 
as concerned with that psychological study of 
speech of which Dr. Karl Abel has been the 
latest expounder. Mr. Byrne’s work is in 
great measure what would have been called a 
grammaire raitonnJe at the beginning of the 
present century, though it is a grammaire 
raisonnee not of one language only, but of 
language in general; and Prof. Noire’s new 
volume is the third and concluding part of his 
work on the origin and nature of human 
thought. The first part of the work was 
reviewed by myself, some years ago, in the 
Academy. It dealt with that old puzzle of 
thinking man—the origin of the language he 
speaks—and essayed to show that the source 
of human language and of human thought is 
one and the same. Language starts with the 
cries uttered by men when engaged in a 
common action, and is thus essentially a social 
product. 

The first part of Prof. Noir6’s work was 
followed by a volume on “ The Tool ” and its 
importance in the history of human develop¬ 
ment ; the last and crowning portion of his 
work lies before us now. Starting from the 
doctrine of the necessary interdependence of 
language and thought, he traces the growth, 
and therewith analyses the character, of 
human reason, which finds its ultimate ex¬ 
pression in the “Logos”—at once sentence and 
proposition. As word is derived from word, 
so is idea from idea; but to separate words 
from ideas is to destroy that which gives life 
to the word, as well as that which gives form 
to the idea. In the concluding words of the 
Preface: 

“ The laws which determine changes of signifi¬ 
cation and the development of rational concepts 
are one and the same; hence an insight into 
the origin and nature of ooncepts is supremely 
necessary. To divide the science of language 
from philosophy is to tear asunder body and 
soul.” 

Mr. Byrne’s work is an elaborate attempt 
to ascertain the laws which govern the struc¬ 
ture of language and languages, to determine 
why the grammar of one language differs 
from that of another, and to prove the pre¬ 
sence of conditions which have produced that 
difference. He begins by stating what influ¬ 
ences certain conditions might have been 
expected to have exercised on the structure 
of speech, and then, taking language after 
language, endeavours to show that these in¬ 
fluences have actually been at work. Among 
the conditions a prominent place is given not 
oply to climatic or geographical surroundings 


but also to the amount of excitability possessed 
by different races. 

“ High excitability in mental action,” says Mr. 
Byrne, “is accompanied by quickness and 
mobility of thought, with limitation of what is 
thought in as object of the present thought, 
the mind thinking quickly small thoughts, and 
passing readily from object to object, and the 
current of thought being contracted as it is 
quickened, that the total amount in a given 
time may be the same; while a low degree of 
excitability is accompanied by slowness and 
persistence of thought, with enlargement of its 
object, the mind moving slowly through large 
thoughts, and the current of thought spreading 
as it is retarded, that the normal amount 
which should pass in a given time may be 
maintained.” 

The result of this is that quick excitability 
will tend to produce fragmentary, but rapidly 
coalescing, thought; while slow mental action 

“ will tend to cause thought and language 
to be divided into imperfectly analysed aggre¬ 
gates of heavy elements thought together, or 
into parts thought with large conception and 
definition.” 

Mr. Byrne tries to show that this conclusion 
is verified by the facts. The populations of 
Africa are as much characterised by excita¬ 
bility as those of America are by stolid immo¬ 
bility, and in the grammatical structure of 
the languages spoken by them he finds the 
peculiarities his theory has led him to expect. 
It would be interesting to know whether he 
would find the same peculiarities and con¬ 
trasts within the Indo-European family in 
the grammar of the excitable Kelts and that 
of the more phlegmatic Dutchman. 

His method is obviously exposed to two 
dangers: on the one hand, there is the danger 
of reading his d priori conclusions into the con¬ 
crete facts; on the other hand, of evolving and 
adapting his theories from the actual facts of 
language. Both these faults were committed 
by the writers of grammaire* raisonnee* who 
lived before the age of Bopp, and vitiated all 
their work. It seems to me that Mr. Byrne 
himself has not been able to escape them. 
From time to time we fall across statements 
which are either disputable or probably 
wrong. Thus we may ask why “ disyllabic 
roots” should be “the characteristic feature 
of speech corresponding to ” quick mental 
excitability, more especially as the opinion is 
fast gaining ground that the majority, even 
of Indo-European roots, are disyllabic. 
What, again, can be more questionable than 
such statements as these: 

“ There will be a tendency to distinguish 
moods, if the race is adapted to watch for 
fortune, or to avail themselves of circumstance 
for the attainment of their ends. . . . Some 
races, owing to the circumstances of their life, 
have more interest than others in the result, 
and tend more to think action in its end in the 
object. This direction of thought is favourable 
to the development of the passive verb.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, wherever we can 
trace the history of the passive, we find that 
it has arisen late in the development of a 
language, and has usually been evolved from 
the so-called middle voice. Would Mr. 
Byrne assert that the racial characteristics of 
the Indo - Europeans, for instance, were 
changed between the period when the Indo- 
European languages did not as yet possess a 
passive, and the period when they did? 


Like most d priori reasoners upon language, 
Mr. Byrne has here forgotten that languages 
have a history, and that their present con¬ 
dition is no sure criterion of their condition 
in the past. 

On the whole, however, his book is not 
only an interesting contribution to linguistic 
science—in spite of its faults of style—but a 
very stimulating one. It draws attention to 
a neglected side of linguistic study, and is 
full of suggestive remarks and sound reason¬ 
ing. The care and labour bestowed upon 
the examination of the various languages of 
the world are beyond praise, and the gram¬ 
matical facts embodied in this would alone 
make the book worth reading. It is only a 
pity that the author thought of prefixing to it 
his “definitions and explanations of the 
elements of speech.” They are neither very 
new nor very true. A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Council of the Royal Society at their 
last meeting awarded the Coploy Medal to 
August Kekuld, of Bonn, for his researches 
in organic chemistry ; and the Davy Medal to 
Jean Servais Stas, of Brussels, for his reseaches 
on the atomic weights. At the same meeting 
Prof. D. E. Hughes and Prof. E. Ray Lankes- 
ter were nominated for the Royal Medals, the 
former for his electric researches and the latter 
for his work in embryology and animal 
morphology. The Queen has since signified 
her approval of these nominations. The medals 
will be presented at the anniversary meeting on 
November 30. 

Tiie Christmas lectures at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion will be given this year by Prof. Dewar. 
The title of the course will be “ The Story of 
the Meteorites” (with experimental illustra¬ 
tions), and will commence on Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber 29. The lecture arrangements before Easter 
will probably contain courses by Prof. R. 8. 
Ball, Mr. R. S. Poole, Mr. C. T. Newton, Dr. 
A. Gamgee, Mr. W. C. Roberts-Austen, Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, Prof. Tyndall, Mr. A. Geikie, 
the Rev. C. Taylor, Mr. E. B. Poulton, and 
Mr. H. Grubb. The Friday evening meetings 
begin on January 22, when a discourse will be 
given by Prof. Tyndall. Discourses will pro¬ 
bably be given on following evenings by Sir 
W. Thomson, Mr. T. P. Teale, Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds, Mr. W. K. Parker, Mr. A. A. Com¬ 
mon, Dr. A. Macalister, Mr. R. 8. Poole, Mr. 
W. H. M. Christie, Mr. W. C. Roberts-Austen, 
Mr. H. Grubb, Mr. W. Anderson, and Sir 
Henry Roscoe. 

The lecture arrangements at the London 
Institution for the winter include the follow¬ 
ing:—“Light and the Atmosphere,” by Capt. 
W. de W. Abney; “ Horses and Cattle of the 
Past and Present,” by Prof. W. H. Flower; 

“ The Migration of Birds,” by Mr. H. Seebohm ; 
“The Distribution of Electric Power” and 
“Telpherage,” by Prof. J. Perry; “Charles 
Darwin and his Theory,” in three lectures, by 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester; “New Stars” and 
“Volcanoes,” by Mr. R. A. Proctor; “Birds, 
their Structure, Classification and Origin,” by 
Prof. W. K. Parker; and “ The Life of a 
Plant,” by Prof. Bentley. 

We have received two “ War Maps ” of 
Turkey in Europe, published by Messrs. W. 
and A. K. Johnston and by Messrs. Ruddiman 
Johnston & Co., both at the same price. The 
former is by far the better example of car¬ 
tography ; but the latter has the advantage of 
showing the important features of the country, 
from a political and military point of view, in 
the more effective manner. It also marks the 
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new railway from Belgrade to Niseh. Neither 
map, of course, is sufficiently rniuute to explain 
the confused details of the reoent lighting. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The new edition of Prof. Maspero’s Hiatoire 
Ancxenne dea Peuplea de V Orient, which has 
Been long delayed by untoward circumstances, 
is now just ready for issue. The work is 
thoroughly revised, much augmented, and 
brought up to the level of all the latest dis¬ 
coveries in Oriental science. 

Three Dasturs, or Parsi Doctors, of Bombay, 
Aerpat Meherjibhai Palauji Madan, Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, and Mullan Firuz, have just pub¬ 
lished a translation into Gujarat of the Yafna 
and the Qat/uu, not from the Zend original, 
but from the French version of Prof, de Harlez. 
It is, moreover, expounded by means of 
many notes taken from the French, ex¬ 
plaining the most obscure and difficult 
passages. The work also contains an Appendix 
divided into three sections. The first, entitled 
“ Zandavasta visena prdfesara Harlena vicaso,” 
is a dissertation on the word Aveata and its 
meaning, on the book of Zoroaster and the 
various genii of Mazdeism. The second, en¬ 
titled “ Gathuo vise prdfesara Harlena vicaso,” 
gives a general view of the Gathaa ; and the 
third is a study upon the most important 
personages of tho Aveata, Yima, Thractacna, 
Vistas pa. 

Mr. Nevill, of the Ceylon Civil Service, has 
ublished at Colombo the first number of a 
i-monthly periodical entitled The Tapro- 
banian : a Dravidian Journal of Oriental Studies 
in and around Ceylon in Natural History, 
Archaeology, Philology, History, &c. The 
whole of the contents of this first number are 
written by Mr. Nevill himself. 

The prospectus of the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity for the current half year gives a list of 
no less than nine classes in the Semitic lan¬ 
guages conducted by Prof. Haupt. In Elemen¬ 
tary Hebrew there are 12 students; in Baby¬ 
lonian, 5; in Aethiopic, 4. In Sanskrit and 
Comparative Grammar there are six classes, 
conducted by Dr. Bloomfield, who has 19 pupils 
in Greek Grammar, and 8 in Advanced Sanskrit. 

Herr F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has 
just issued a sale-catalogue (part i., 80 pp.) of 
the Egyptological Section of Lepsius’s private 
library. 

The last number of the Philologische Wochen- 
schri/t contains a review, by Dr. Mewes, of 
Prof. Wilkins’s Epistles of Horace. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.— 

(Monday, Nov. 9.) 

The Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair.— 
Prof. T. McK. Hughes described what he thought 
might be traces of a Roman village on the property 
of Sir. Ingle Ellis, near Shepretli, by whose kind¬ 
ness he had recently been able to carry on some 
explorations upon the site. He pointed out the 
interest of tho district lying between Barrington, 
Foxton, and Shepreth, referring to the objects of 
antiquity of various dates which had been discovered 
there, and speculated upon the period of the con¬ 
version into a swamp of an area once occupied by 
Roman houses. He remarked that the villas of the 
wealthy Romans had been frequently described, 
but that little was known of the dwellings of the 
artizan and the tiller of the soil. Traces of three 
houses had been found at Shepreth; but so little 
had been opened up, that he thought we could not 
yet infer with any certainty whether they were the 
offices and less richly furnished rooms of a large 
country residence, or the greater part of some 
houses belonging to less well-to-do people. There 
was a suggestion of better rooms near ip the tes- 


sellae of white sandstone and the brightly painted 
wall plaster found within the walls. But he re¬ 
minded the society that similarly painted plaster 
had been found in the rubbish-pits of Chesterford, 
where it probably came not from a large country 
residence, but from some of the houses in a small 
Roman town. He referred to tho villa found near 
Ickleton, and to that explored by Mr. Seebohm 
and Mr. Ransom near Hitckin. There was very 
little pottery found in and about the houses at 
Shepreth; but on the adjoining gravelly bank 
nearer Foxton, Mr. Walter Foster had collected a 
large quantity of various types. Bones and oyster 
shells occurred, as is usual wherever the Romans 
hud been; but there were not large quantities of 
such remains. When the houses were dug into, it 
was found that there was in each a tiled passage, 
which in one case was traced round the comer of a 
room with a smooth concrete floor made of fine 
broken brick and mortar. There was frequently a 
considerable thickness of grey chalky clay, repre¬ 
senting the fallen plaster of the walls and the 
deenyed concrete, on which the tiles had been set. 
There were also some roof ridge-tiles having a 
semi-circular section; and as these occurred at the 
lowest point reached, it raised hope that there 
might still be much buried up. Prof. Hughes 
then drew the attention of the society to some 
earthworks between the station and Mr. Ellis’s 
house. From their size he thought they were not 
mere field enclosures; but he had not as yet any 
evidence to offer os to whether some of them might 
be the remains of a mediaeval moat, or, perhaps, 
even the ramparts of a Roman station. He thought 
they deserved investigation. Further south, there 
was a pit in a bed in the lower chalk, known as the 
Burwell Rock, which, from its hardness, stands out 
in bosses here and there. This was a likely place 
for the Romans to have procured lime for their 
houses; and recent quarrying revealed pits of un¬ 
known age, which apparently had been sunk for 
the purpose of making lime, of which there was 
a considerable quantity found, now slacked, of 
course, by the percolation of rain-water. At the 
southern end of the chalk hill, the quarry cut across 
several shallow graves, sunk through the soil into 
the surface of the chalk. They looked like, what 
elsewhere had been referred to, the poorer class of 
Roman interments; but no relics had been found 
to indicate their age. On the whole, he thought 
that the district suggested many interesting archae¬ 
ological problems, and would well repay careful 
investigation.—Mr. C. P. Tebbutt read a com¬ 
munication on “The Existence and Cause of the 
Crooked Lands” found on clay soils in the eastern 
and midland counties of England. He stated that 
the high-backed lands, found in so many fields 
around Cambridge and elsewhero, had been evi¬ 
dently raised by ploughing for purposes of 
drainage. They were separate properties, like the 
strips, or “selions,” described by Mr. Seebohm 
in The English Village Community. Mr. Tebbutt 
claimed to have discovered the important fact that 
they are all curved in the form of the letter S re¬ 
versed, and he was of opinion that this fact was 
one of great significance. He believed this form 
was caused by certain tendencies in the process of 
ploughing, and endeavoured to show that the 
curved high-backed lands now to be seen must have 
assumed their present form in the tribal period, 
before ownership in strips of land existed. They 
are therefore among the oldest monuments of 
antiquiy around us. Sir. F. Seebohm confirmed 
the facts mentioned by Mr. Tebbutt both as to 
the wide prevalence of the high-backed lands and 
the peculiar lines of the inverted S almost uni¬ 
versally observed, and no doubt due to something 
connected with the ploughing. It was noticed in 
Germany as well as in England. He also stated 
that these “ lands ” belonged to the ancient open- 
field system. The strips between turf balks and 
these ‘ lands ” were in fact the some thing treated 
in different ways according to the soil. The 
“lands” and strips were generally acres, half¬ 
acres or roods ; and when the customary acres of 
various parts of the British Islands and other 
countries had been more carefully ascertained, 
their antiquity and importance for historical pur¬ 
poses would be more and more recognised. He 
referred to the recurrence of the same acre in the 
ancient district of Powys and in Brittany, and also 
of the Irish acre on both sides of the Irish Sea, as 
examples of this. But it would be premature to 


draw any wide generalisation from the facts till 
they had been more completely collected and ex¬ 
amined. 


New Shaxspere Society.— ( Friday, Nov. 13.) 

Du. Furnivall in the Chair.—The Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke read to a very full meeting a paper on 
“Richard the Third.” Over all the play Queen 
Margaret shadows as an impending Doom, like 
Fate in the old Greek tragedy. Richard is her 
avenger on others—on whom he works the justice 
of heaven—her victim himself. He is politic 
intellect divorced from love; purely evil, with 
neither love nor pity; his conscience speaks only 
when his will is still in sleep. His character is 
changed by Shakspere from that in the “ True 
Tragedy,” where ambition for a crown is his only 
motive. logo is malignant and hates; Macbeth’s 
crimes are broken by human feeling; Richard 
neither hates, relents, nor loves. The only pain he 
feels is that of failure, not of conscience. Margaret 
is more Greek than any other figure in Shakspere. 
She has outlived her humanity, and has become an 
elemental power: she curses like an immortal. 
When she departs, the final punishment begins. 
Richard shows nervous excitement in Act iv. In 
Act v. his intellect, his self-control, begin to fail; 
his wooing of Elizabeth’s daughter is his last fine 
intellectual effort; then his temper and foresight 
give way. The crisis of the battle relieves his 
mind, yet he has not the alacrity of spirit he was 
wont to have. But he dies like a soldier, on the 
field of battle, while Richmond conquers as the 
arm of God. In the discussion which followed. 
Dr. Furnivall, Prof. Finck of Amherst, Messrs. 
Frank Marshall, Sidney Lee, P. Z. Round, 8, 
Compton, T. Tyler, M. Mull, and Misses Phipsou 
and Peto, as well as others, took part. The paper was 
ordered to be printed and circulated at once, as 
well as Sir. Henry Sharpe’s paper on “ Shakspere’a 
Prose,” for next meeting. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.— 

(Friday, Nov. 13.) 

Geouoe Thom, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. — 
Sir William Thomson communicated a theorem in 
Determinants which was read by Dr. Muir; Mr. J. 

S. Mackay gave an account of the ancient methods 
for tho duplication of the cube; Mr. William 
Harvey contributed some geometrical notes; and 
Mr. A. J. G. Barclay read a paper on physical 
science in schools. The following office-bearers 
were elected: —President, Dr. R. M. Ferguson; 
Vice-President, Mr. George Thom; Secretary, 
Mr. A. Y. Fr.iser; Treasurer, Mr. John Alison; 
Committee, Messrs. R. E. Allardice, A. J. G^ 
Barclay, W. J. Macdonald, J. S. Mackay, 
Dr. Thomas Muir, Mr. William Peddie. 

Historical Society.— (Thursday, Nov. 19.) 
Hyde Clarke, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. — 
Prof. Mandell Creighton, the Rev. E. Dyer Green, 
the Rev. C. G. Hunt, Messrs. E. L. W. Bulkeley, 
W. B. Duffield, F. Solly Flood, G. E. Green, 

T. London, M. Clement Ord, G. W. Redway, 
J. K. Stephen, and H. J. Stone, were elected 
fellows. Mr. F. Solly Flood read a paper on 
“Tlie Story of Prince Henry of Monmouth, and 
Chief Justice Gascoign,” in which, after a thorough 
examination of all the public records of the period, 
he showed not only the improbability but the im¬ 
possibility of the truth of tho famous legend. A 
discussion followed in which Sir F. Bramwell, Mr. 
James Heywood, Mr. Alderman Hurst, and the 
Chairman took part. In future the society’s 
meetings will commence at 8.30 p.m., instead of 
8 p.m. as heretofore. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, Nov. 20.) 
Henry Sweet, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
—Dr. Stenhouse read a paper on “ Biblical Ara¬ 
maic with special Reference to Hobrew,” in which, 
after noticing the influence of Aramaic on Hebrew, 
he proceeded to speak of the various names for 
Aramaean and Aramaic ; and classified the dialect 
contained in the Aramaic chapters of Daniel and 
Ezra as West Aramaic, in distinction to Syriac 
as East Aramaic. The term “Chaldee,” usually 
employed to designate this dialect, is a misnomer, 
to De traced to Jerome or his Jewish teachers. It 
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arose from a misinterpretation of the “ Chal- 
4(leans ” of Daniel. Instances were then given 
of the influence of Hebrew on Biblical Aramaic, 
of the changes of consonants as compared with 
Ilebiew; and some notes were added on foreign 
words and peculiar forms occurring in these 
chapters.—Mr. Standish H. O’tirady read a short 
paper on the Irish tale called Cnth Finntrdgo , “ The 
Battle of Vcntry Harbour,” as edited by Dr. Kuno 
Meyer, with a translation and notes, from the 
Bodleian MS. Rawlinson B 487 vellum quarto of 
the fifteenth century, for the mediaeval and 
modern series of the “Aneedota Oxoniensia.” 
After assessing the probable value of this tract to 
the philologist and the folklorist, and paying a 
high tribute to the great achievements of German 
scholars in the field of Celtic literature, Mr. 
O’Grady proceeded to doubt whether high scien¬ 
tific training alone could ensure the successful 
treatment of so modern a text as this, and main¬ 
tained that, in addition, a greater degree of prac¬ 
tical knowledge of idiom and sound was desirable. 
This view, he thought, would be borne out by the 
Corrigenda to which his remarks were merely 
preliminary. Above all, he regretted the self- 
confidence shown in neglect of the established 
rule which requires that the editor of a Celtic text 
should, in expanding contracted words, use italics 
to distinguish what he supplies himself from the 
actual readings of his SIS.—Two scraps by Dr. 
J. A. II. Murray were read by Dr Fumivull: 
(a) on the term beetle-browed, showing that it meant 
shaggy eyebrows meeting in the middle over the 
nose, and was derived from the ^jkeness to the 
antennae (sourci/s) of a beetle (the French have 
a parallel phrase for a projecting fringe— tourcils 
de hannelon) ; (4) on the word behaviour , the ter¬ 
mination of which was proved to be due to analogy 
with Caxton’s avoir, having, possession, then havour 
havyoure, and not to etymology. 

Asiatic Society.— fMonday , Nov . 23 J 
Col. Yvle, President, after paying a tribute to the 
memory of the late able secretary, Mr. Vaux, was 
succeeded in the chair by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
A paper by the Rev. Ililderic Friend, formerly of 
Canton, was read on “The Buddhistic Element in 
Oriental Life.” Referring to the wide-spread 
influence of the religion of Buddha in Central and 
Eastern Asia, the writer proceeded to illustrate his 
subject by instances of superstition which had 
come, more or less, under his own immediate 
notice. Among other cases in point, he remarked 
especially on the prejudice in favour of the number 
108 and numbers multiplying into it; on the 
veneration paid to certain animals, notably the 
monkey ; and on the supposed visits of the spirits 
•of deceased children to their living relatives. As 
to the Hades of the Chinese and other Oriental 
races, as pictured to themselves under the influ¬ 
ence of Buddhist teaching, he believed thut to the 
common people the future was a perfect puzzle, 
and that they were quite at a loss to make out the 
various divisions which were reported to mark off 
the tmder world. They would pay enormous sums 
to the priests to get them quickly pushed through 
purgatory into the Western Heaven. In conclusion 
it was affirmed that a study of the life of the 
people gives a truer idea of what Buddhism is 
than any we can gather from the mere study of 
Eastern literature.—After making a few comments 
on Mr. Friend’s paper, Mr. Cecil Bendall produced 
somo specimens of coins, described as “ Graeco- 
Indian, bearing the figure of the Buddha,” the 
inscriptions on which he analysed. — He was 
followed by Dr. Duka, who exhibited and stated 
some interesting particulars regarding a rhino¬ 
ceros-horn cup and African ivory anklet which had 
come into his possession.—The meeting adjourned 
till December 21. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT RALE of PICTURE*. »t reduced price* (Engravings, Chromon, 
and Oleograph*).handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase picture* 
should pay a visit, Very suiuhlo for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
QUO. Kkks, 116, Strand, near Water loo- bridge. 


SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A 
NEW LIGHT. 

ill. 

I must venture a few words of explanation 
and comment on certain passages of this sadly 
corrupted text. 


Compar. —Guhl* renders this by Gevatter, 
“ godfather,” and Miss Henrietta Bowles 
strictly “ godfather.”t Of course it does, two 
or threo times in this letter, moan precisely 
sponsor or “ padrino ”; but it has caused Miss 
Bowles's version to give rather a curious turn to 
the sentence about the baptism. “ It is many 
days,” she says, “since I received your most 
obliging note, wherefore I am much beholden 
to you, seeing that you kindly consent to accept 
me as your godfather.” What in the world 
could Michelangelo want with a godfather, and 
Sebastiano above all men ? 

Ceremonie. —Miss Bowles says: “The 
usual compliments of women are not current 
in my household.” This to me does not imply, 
as she and others have concluded, that as 
Sebastiano was a Frate, women were not per¬ 
mitted to reside in his house. The mistake 
comes from misunderstanding his real position. 
It is true that originally the post of Frate del 
Piombo, or Brother Keeper of the Seal, was 
held by a Cistercian monk ; but in Sebastiano’s 
time, the word Frate had become simply a 
formal title. All that it really meant was that 
when he officiated at his post, he had to assume 
the dress for the occasion. His title was a 
relic of the time when all offices of trust 
and importance were held by ecclesiastics. 
Certainly, though he jokes about his title in 
some of his letters, he was no monk. As a 
matter of fact, he had a wife living with him 
in Rome; besides, had he really assumed the 
cowl, how could he ask a respectable man like 
Michelangelo to be godfather to his little son 
Luciano ! J But “ compar ” still bothers the 
translator. She goes on to say: “It is suffi¬ 
cient for me you stand my godfather, and in my 
next I shall send ‘ l’acqua,' ” First slie leaves 
us to conclude that it was old bachelor Michel¬ 
angelo who required a godfather, now she 
makes Sebastiano thank the same old bachelor 
for reciprocating the favour; all this bash of 
poor Sebastiano’s letter having arisen out of not 
allowing for the flexibility of use and meaning 
in the word “ compar.” 

Lagna .—This word has caused no end of 
trouble to the translator. As it stands in the 
original it might fairly be read as “laqua, 1 ’ 
and therefore rendered by “ l’acqua.” But with 
what result to the sense ? Was it tho water that 
the “ putto ” have been baptised in, or with ? 
As no sense could attach to it, Miss Bowles 
simply lets it stand untranslated. Guhl reads 
the word lagna — lagnanza, “complaint, 
trouble,” and seeing no sense in this, leaves 
out the passage altogether. But Biagi, in 
his Memoir of Sebastiano,! boldly renders 
it Vagna — Vagnella, “the lamb,” and ex¬ 
plains that it was a Venetian custom for 
parents at a baptism to make a present to the 
sponsor of a lamb as the symbol of the Baptist. 
The explanation, at all events, is reasonable. 
But I am not going to waste my own and my 
readers’ patience by this sort of gossip. Sucn 
blunders only mean ignorance. Bottari’s varia¬ 
tions, however, lead one to suspect that he 
never saw either the original or a correct copy. 

Messer Domenico. —Domenico Buoninsogno, 
we are told by P. Giovio in his “ Ragiona- 
mento,” was a Florentine and treasurer to 
Clement VII. He was a great student of 
natural philosophy, and he was the inventor of 
the celebrated device of the crystal ball in the 
sun’s rays, with the motto “ candor illaesus.” 

Agli ordinari, i.e., “ the usual detractors.” 

Panni degli arazzi .—These were the famous 
tapestries, woven from the well-known Hampton 

* E. Guhl, Kiinstler-Briefe, &c. (Berlin, 1853.) 

t Domen. Campanari, Appendice, all’ opuscolo, 
kc. (Londra, 1853.) 

X Pietro Biagi, avvocato, Sopra la Vita e i 
Dipinti di Bra Sebastians Lueiani , &c., in vol. i. of 
“ Esercitazioni,” kc, of Ateneo di Venezia, 
pp. 191-247. 


Court cartoons, now at South Kensington, 
then with others since lost, forming a set of 
ten pictures taken from the Acts of the 
Apostles, &c. They were designed by Raffaello 
for the Vatican, and had been worked at Arras 
under the care of Bernard van Orley. They 
were sent to Rome in 1518, and exhibited the 
year following at the Vatican. After many 
vicissitudes, including a journey to Lyons, 
whither they were carried by the Germans 
after the sack of Rome, they were restored in 
1814 to the Vatican, and have remained there 
ever since. 

Ora avendo, &c.—Note how this differs from 
tho original. It was not so much a complete 
settlement, but a completion of it—the payment 
of the balance. No great matter whioh, but it 
shews that Bottari had not the actual text 
before him. 

Benchc per presto. —Rather confused, whereas 
Sebastiano’s own words “per venir presto,” 
“to come to a settlement quickly,” are quite 
clear and to the point. 

Egli ho. —Transposed from “oli.” 

Seozn suspicions, “without fear of doing any¬ 
thing underhand.” This does not confirm the 
idea that Michelangelo was habitually engaged 
in underhand dealings with 8ebastiano, when 
even here the latter is afraid of hesitation 
through too fine sense of honour. 

Quaranta figure. —There are just forty heads 
in the group forming the story of “ The Raising 
of Lazarus,” not counting the little figures 
away by the water side. 

Card. Rangone. —Not the Cardinal of Aragon.* 
The mother of Ercole Rangone had befriended 
Leo X. when taken by tho French as a prisoner 
through Modena, and he had shown his grati¬ 
tude by providing a suitable residence for her 
in Rome, with the use of the pleasure grounds 
near the castle of 8. Angelo. 

A spedirmeia. —Sebastiano wrote expeditela, 
a natural alteration by a person who had only 
heard of the contents of the letter. 

Per dirvelo, itc. —Guhl translates “denn, um 
is Euch zu sagen, ich sitze auf dem Trocknen,” 
“ for, to tell you the truth, I am sitting on the 
dry spot.” But this means, “I am under 
shelter, or in safety ” ; whereas Sebastiano says 
“ son al verde,” a common Italian expression, 
meaning “ I am in an extremity.” He was in 
a by no means unusual condition of artist exis¬ 
tence—” hard up.” 

Roma, 26 December, 1510.—Utterly wrong. 
Sebastiano’s words are “ a di, 29 December, 
1519,” so legible that they cannot possibly be 
mistaken. How all the blundering—Waagen’s 
included, though ho saw the letter—could nave 
arisen is inexplicable. Being simply a mistake, 
no more need be said. But if proof were needed, 
the mistake confutes itself in every way, for 
the “arazzi” only reached Rome in 1518, and 
Cardinal de’ Medici's commission to Raffaello 
and Sebastiano could hardly have been given in 
1510, when he was not made Archbishop of 
Narbonne until February, 1516. 

So much for this important letter. Its chief 
value is in evidence of the facts already referred 
to about Michelangelo; but it is interesting 
as an example of the actual speech, as it were, 
of the painter of the “Lazarus,” and the usage 
of his time. 

It has sometimes been asked who made the 
piquant observation, “ For it does not rain 
Michelangelos”; and it may be sought for in 
vain either in Vasari or Cellini, or in any of the 
ordinary literature of the Court of Leo X. or 
Clement VII. It is quite a charactertistic 
utterance, and shows us a man the reverse of 
dull or commonplace. There is nothing stupid 
or wooden about the writer of the letter in 

* The translation and notes in Campanari’s Ap¬ 
pend ice, kc., are so erroneous that I must with 
this negative leave them out of further con* 
sideration. 
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which it occurs, which is one written by Sebas- 
tiano to his great friend, then away from Rome, 
wanting to return, but too proud to come 
without much urging. The whole letter is too 
long to quote here, but the passage in question 
is as follows (Gotti, Vita di M. Buonarroti , p. 
216): 


11 E si per desgrazia 
avenisae ehe Dio non 
uoglia, che uui man- 
caati, l’opera non aa 
flnirla, no a una via n& 
al altra, perche non pio- 
vano i Michelagnoli, ne 
ei trouerebbe omeni che 
la sapessiro guardarla, 
non che flnirla.” 


“ And if by mischance 
it should happen, which 
God forbid, that you 
should fail, the work 
would not get finished, 
neither in one way nor 
another, for it does not 
rain Michelangelos, nor 
would it find men who 
could understand it, 
much leas bring it to 
completion.” 


The letter telling Michelangelo of his ap¬ 
pointment to the office of Piombatore is also 
extremely characteristic. In it we see a man 
of a light heart, a mirthful temperament, and 
a fondness for gossip, but not necessarily an 
indolent or excessively self-indulgent one. He 
can see the funny side of a thing quickly, and 
for him to be called Frate was too delicious a 
joke not to afford him unfeigned amusement, 
for it is not mere gladness at having obtained 
a good appointment that has dictated the 
hilarity of the following passage. The original 
is in the British Museum (Additional MSS. 
23,139). 


“ Carissimo compare 
o. Credo ui maraui- 
gliarete fia ftato tanti 
zorni no ui habia fcripto 
la cuffa e ftatta prima 
per non hauer hauuto 
ooffa meritasse. 

“ Et laltra per acce- 
dente quolemodo hora- 
mai habiate intefo come 
n"ro 8re. papa Clemente 
me ha facto piombatore. 

“ Et amm! facto frate 
[in loco d framariano, 
inserted above the line] 
di modo cA se mi uedifte 
fratte, credo certo ue la 
rideresti. lo fon el piu bel 
fratazo di Roma. Coffa 
in uero no modo pensai 
maj. E venuto motu 
proprio del papa. Etdio 
in fempiterno fia lau¬ 
dato. cA pare proprio 
cA Dio habbi voluto 
cuffi. Et cufii fia. 


“ Most respected and 
dearest gossip, I fancy 
ou will wonder that it 
as been so many days 
since I wrote to you. 
The cause has been, first, 
through not having had 
anything worth writing 
about. 

“And the next by 
some accident or another 
ou may have ere now 
eard how our Lord 
Pope Clement has made 
me piombatore. 

“ And he has made 
me frate in place of Fra 
Mariano, so that if you 
were to see me a frate 
I fancy you would cer¬ 
tainly laugh nt it. I am 
the finest old friar in 
Rome. So in truth I 
never thought of it. It 
came by the spontaneous 
offer of the Pope, and 
God be praised for ever. 
For it seems right that 
God should have willed 
it so. And so be it.” 


The letter is signed “ Sebastian o de Lucianis 
pittore (feci scriuere),” as though he had em¬ 
ployed an amanuensis, and endorsed— 

“ ITno Michelangnilo De Bonarotis ITno meo 
coll m °- [collendissimo] in Firenze, in Firenze 
[repeated below].” 

It would be an interesting thing for someone 
to collect the correspondence between Sebas- 
tiano and his friends, as giving an additional 
picture of the ways and characters of the 
artists and poets who inhabited the Italy of the 
sixteenth century alongside Cellini and Bcmbo. 

John W. Bradley. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TIRYNTHIAN BULL. 

Barton-on-Humber: Nov. * 8 , 1885 . 
The wall-painting recently found by Dr. 
Schliemann in the palace of Tiryns, represent¬ 
ing a man on a bull, presents several features 
of very considerable interest. 


1. The kind of Bull .—It is of gigantic size, 
even after making due allowance for the slender¬ 
ness of the man. This latter familiar archaic 
feature is probably connected with the natural 
slenderness of the Egyptians. The animal is 
evidently a specimen of the Bos primigenius, 
the Akkadian Am-ii (“ Horned-bull,” i.e., Bull- 
with-large-homs), the Assyrian Bimu and 
Hebrew Rem. 

2. The Horn .—Although the restoration of 
the design at the back of Dr. Schliemann’s 
Tiryns snows two horns, yet, after careful 
scrutiny of the representation of the painting 
(pi. xiii.), I can only see one; in fact, the 
animal is pourtrayed conventionally as a Uni- 
com-bull, just as it appears in the well-known 
representation at Persepolis, where it is being 
seized by a lion, or, again, on the coins of 
Sybaris. Of the practice of representing bulls 
and other two-horned animals with but one 
hom I have given nearly forty Euphratean and 
other instances in my monograph, The Unicom, 
and could easily add as many more. When 
archaic artists wish to show two horns, they 
insert both accordingly. The familiar con¬ 
ventional unicomic representation is, doubt¬ 
less, the origin of the apparently inexplicable 
VlovoKtpus of the LXX. The horn of the Tiryn- 
thian Bull, while utterly unlike that of the 
Bos taurus, exactly corresponds, so far as 
shown, with the horns of the Bos primigenius, 
which, “ placed at the side of the occipital 
crest, show a peculiar rise from their roots 
upwards, then tending outwards, and then for¬ 
wards and inwards"’ (Swainson). On the 
shield of Achilleus we have a similar bull 
depicted, for he was one of a herd Pour •fyflo- 
Kpaupiuf (II. xviii. 573); and he is also lion- 
seized, like the Persepolitan bull. We find, 
too, on the shield, the “Tumbler,” who, I 
think, is shown on the bull’s back, holding on 
by the hom. 

3. The Tail. —Here, again, as constantly in 
archaic art, the treatment is conventional, 
types, scenes, and delineation being often re¬ 
peated from generation to generation. The 
tail of a bull at speed is almost invariably 
stretched straight out, and of course is not 
divided towards the end into two equal parts. 
But this peculiar curl over the back is familiar 
to the symbolical art of Western Asia. Thus 
we find: Winged Unicom-bull at speed, in a 
position very similar to the Tirynthian bull, 
with tail curled in exactly the same manner 
(Layard, Cxdte de Mithra, pi. xliv. 18). Same 
type. Bull, with pendant testes, curled tail, 
and one hom and one ear shown (Ibid. 21). 
Bull, not winged, showing hom and ear as 
before, with tail curled over back, and arti¬ 
ficially divided towards the end into two equal 
parts (Ibid, lxviii. 2), as in the case of the 
Tirynthian bull. Of the symbolism of these 
designs I do not speak. 

4. In borrowing the design—originally Eu- 
phratean, and also Hittite—of a human figure 
standing on an animal, and of a personage 
restraining or subduing a unicom-bull by 
grasping its hom, art, on Greek ground, has 
made the scene as natural as possible, i.e., as 
a man on a bull, not on a winged monster, &c. 
On one vase (Brit. Mus. Vase Cat., No. 975). 
Theseus grasps the fire-breathing (Phoenician) 
Marathonian bull by one hom as he subdues 
it; and Heraklcs, the Tirynthian hero, is a 
bull-subduer and capturer of oxen. 

Robt. Brown, jun. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. F. Wedmore is now on his voyage back to 
England. While in America, ho lectured twice 
before the Johns Hopkins University, at Balti¬ 
more, on “Modem Life in Art” and on 
“Meryon and the Revival of Etching.” He 


also received the distinction of being invited to 
address the students of Harvard. 

The Institute of Painters in Oil Colours and 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
will both open their winter exhibitions next 
week. There will also bo on view in the Fino Art 
Society’s gallery in New Bond Street a collec¬ 
tion of pictures and sketches by Mr. Herkomer, 
illustrating “ Life and Work in Bavaria’s Alps.” 

Ox the evening of November 18, the mem¬ 
bers of the Scottish Academy dined together in 
Aitchison’s Rooms, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
in honour of the centenary of the birth of Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A. Among the letters of 
apology read was one from Sir J. E. Millais, 
expressing his sympathy with the meeting in 
honour of “your greatest painter.” “In the 
history of art there has been no superior to him 
for knowledge of composition, beautiful and 
subtle drawing, portrayal of character, and 
originality. ” The chair was occupied by Sir W. 
Fettes Douglas, President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, who, in proposing tho memory of 
Wilkie, expressed the confident opinion that his 
art, like that of his great literary contemporary, 
Scott, being founded upon nature, would sur¬ 
vive all changes of fashion; and that their 
names would remain for all time as among 
the greatest in their respective spheres. The 
president also, referred to the proposal to place 
a statue of Sir Henry Raeburn in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, and mentioned that 
in Wilkin wo had a Scotchman even worthier of 
the honour. 

TnE Royal River: the Thames from Source 
to Sea, will bo ready for publication, by Messrs. 
Cassell, next week. The work contains descrip¬ 
tive text by Prof. Bonney, H. Schiitz Wilson, 
Edmund Ollier, D. Maccoll, Godfrey Turner, 
W. Senior, Richard Jefferies, Aaron Watson, 
and J. Runciman ; and is illustrated with en¬ 
gravings, from original designs, by G. L. 
Seymour, W. H. J. Boot, C. Gregory, T. 
Murray, A. Barraud, Captain May, R. J. A. W. 
Henley, Clough Bromley', W. Hatherell, W. B. 
Wollen, and other artists. 

Dr. Chr. Dresser, author of a well-known 
book on the arts of Japan, has nearly completed 
a new work on Modern Ornamentation, con¬ 
sisting of a series of original designs for the 
patterns of textile fabrics, for tho ornamenta¬ 
tion of manufactures of wood, metal, pottery, 
&c., and for the decoration of walls, ceilings 
and other flat surfaces. It will be published 
through Mr. Batsford, of High Holbom, in ten 
monthly parts, imperial quarto, each of which 
will contain five plates. Part I. will be ready 
on December 15. 

Messrs. Sotiieby will sell on the three last 
days of next week a valuable collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities, most of which 
come from excavations that have been sys¬ 
tematically carried on in the island of Rhodes. 

We have received through Mr. Ackermann, 
of Regent Street, a parcel of the Christmas 
oards published (apparently last year) by 
Messrs. Prang & Co., of Boston. Their chief 
peculiarity seems to be their un-American 
character; even the landscapes might be 
English, were it not for the sleighs. The 
designs, if not very original, are always in 
good taste; the schemes of colour are har¬ 
monious ; and the printing is excellent. From 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, of Edinburgh, 
comes a series of fifteen views of scenery— 
English, Scotch, and Irish—printed in chromo¬ 
lithography inside a border of flowers. The 
plan is novel, and should commend itself to 
those who wish to send reminders of home to 
those abroad. As might be expected, the views 
of Edinburgh and of the Scotch lakes are the 
most effective. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


THE STAGE. 

" COLOMBE'S BIRTHDAY ” AT ST. 

GEORGE'S HALL. 

Last Thursday week Mr. Browning's “Co- 
lombe’s Birthday” was subjected to the test 
of dramatic representation, by the Browning 
Society, at St. George’s Hall. “Ina Balcony” 
and “ A Blot on the ’Scutcheon ” have already 
been produced on the stage by the society, and 
those performances excited a wide enough in¬ 
terest to justify an addition to their number. 
There is no need to conceal the fact that none 
of these experiments will convince the everyday 
theatre-going public that Mr. Browning is 
worthy of their patronage. But the members 
of the Browning Society will doubtless rest 
content if these representations prove their 
poet’s plays to possess more dramatic stuff than 
the student of modem literature ordinarily 
gives them credit for. It may be admitted at 
once that all who were merely acquainted with 
“ Colombo’s Birthday ” as a poem learned from 
last week’s rendering of it that it had some 
sterling dramatic qualities which they had not 
previously recognised. 

Mr. Browning has nothing of the purely 
theatrical instinct, which is a pitiful substitute 
for the dramatic feeling of the poet, but is none 
the less its indispensable accessory. He will 
not clench a situation by emphasising its 
pathos; he will not excite the flagging interest 
of his audience by exhibiting his ingenuity in 
unravelling a complicated plot; he despises 
spectacular effect; he is bold enough to essay at 
times an apparent anti-climax; and. with action, 
as it is generally understood on the stage, he 
frequently declines to concern himself at all. 
Those who regard these deficiencies, all of 
which are very obvious in “ Colombo’s Birth¬ 
day,” as so many fatal defects, should absent 
themselves from the Browning Society’s per¬ 
formances. Defects they certainly are, but to 
such as are willing to make allowance for them 
at starting, the poet offers rich compensation in 
the strong individuality of his characterisation, in 
his distinct delineation of the conflict of opposing 
motives and emotions, in the genuineness of his 
humour, and in the freshness and forcibleness 
of his language. It may be true that the chief 
interest of “Colombo's Birthday” lies in the 
solution of a series of ethical problems—in the 
extrication of Colombo, Valence, and Guibert 
from what have been called, without much 
reason, metaphysical dilemmas. But this fact 
is not sufficient in itself to damn the play. 
“Hamlet” is, in a sense, an ethical exercise; 
and the same may be said of every play where 
the plot turns on a conflict between duty and 
desire. The dramatist adequately satisfies the 
conditions of his art, if he enunciates and solves 
his problem so that the spectators admit in¬ 
voluntarily the relevancy of all his episodes and 
arguments. The artist must leave no intervals 
in the solution to be supplied by the inde¬ 
pendent thought of his audience. Shakspere, 
of course, always fulfils these conditions. He 
has a perfect mastery over his own ideas, and 
can work them out slowly and surely. When 
the charge is brought against Mr. Browning 
that in his plays he often grows too purely 
psychological, tho critic really means that Mr. 
Browning is unable to control the rapid workings 
of his own intelligence, and leaves gaps in his 
dramatic argument to be supplied by the reader 
or spectator at the exponse of much independent 
mental labour, which the supreme artist in¬ 
variably spares him. 

Il (In a representation of any one of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s plays it follows, therefore, that every¬ 
thing depends on the actors. His plays, ifedike 
many of Shakspere's plays, will not (as Dr. 
Fumivall reminded us on the night of the per¬ 
formance) act themselves. The actor has to 
bridge over intervals in the continuity of his 
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part which the pace of the poet’s process of 
thought has not allowed him to adequately fill. 
Colombo has to express by tone or gesture a 
transition, from one emotion to another, which 
is not expressed in words; and she has, if she 
is to perform the part successfully, to convey 
the impression to the audience that every tran¬ 
sition has adequate motif. Valence has to dart 
from one intellectual or emotional position to 
another, and to make his hearers realise without 
hesitation the perfect naturalness of the suc¬ 
cessive changes. The compressed significance 
in every one of Mr. Browning’s lines has either 
to be drawn out to the full, or to sink into utter 
vapidity. Wo can conceive of no higher testi¬ 
mony to an actor’s or an actress’s capacity than 
to be able to state that he or she has interpreted 
one of Mr. Browning’s characters so as to 
excite the interest of a large audience. Thirty- 
two years ago Miss Helen Faucit accomplished 
so much for the part of Colombe at the Hay- 
market; Miss Alma Murray did little less at 
St. George’s Hall last week. 

Miss Murray’s elocution is perfect, and there 
can be but one opinion about the finished deli¬ 
cacy of her gesticulation. She speaks blank 
verse as hardly one other actress on the modem 
stage can speak it; and her whole reading of 
the part of Colombe stimulated the poetic sense 
of her hearers as it is very rarely stimulated in 
the theatre nowadays. Her delivery of the 
magnificent lines in which she first proposes to 
abdicate her throne in favour of Prince Ber- 
thold lacked a little in emphasis; but her 
display of the emotions, which led her a little 
later to declare that she remains Cleves’ duchess, 
was a masterly piece of acting. We were a 
little more doubtful than we felt we ought to 
be as to how far Colombe suspected Valence’s 
love in the great dialogue between them in the 
fourth act; but it is possible that the poet 
intended his youthful heroine (among the other 
excitements of her birthday) to be herself un¬ 
conscious at the timo of the influence which 
her faithful political ally was gaining over her 
heart. If the acting version of the play had 
ceased with the duchess’s lines— 


“ I take him—give up Juliers and the world. 

This is luy Birthday ”— 

the audience would have been better able to 
rocogniso the rare artistic finish of Miss Murray's 
performance. Tho concluding passage neces¬ 
sarily attenuated its effect; but that was not 
the fault of the actress. The Browning Society 
is to be very much congratulated on having 
such invaluable services placed at its disposal. 

Between Miss Murray and tho other members 
of the company there was a distinct interval, 
but it was in no case wide enough to affect the 
performance adversely. Mr. Outram as Valence 
had oalmly and deliberately worked out his part, 
and spoke his blank verse throughout the play 
nearly as well as Miss Murray spoke hers. His 
“pale fiery man ” of the earlier scenes probably 
did Mr. Browning’s character more justice than 
it has before received on the stage, but the 
effect was not sustained; the actor grew too 
subdued in tone as the play advanced to onable 
the audience to realize the fierceness of the 
internal struggle to which Valence submits 
himself. We feel, however, that wo should like 
to see Mr. Outram play the part a second time 
before speaking of his interpretation disap¬ 
provingly. Ho seemed too nervous to show 
himself to the best advantage; and we believe 
he has more passion and pathos in him than he 
displayed on Thursday night. Mr. B. Webster— 
the bearer of a name always to be honoured in 
theatrical matters—was an exceptionally in¬ 
telligent and soldiorly Prince Berthold, and 
Mr. Bernard Gould caught very much of Mel¬ 
chior’s humour. Mr. R. de Cordova’s Gaucelme 
was a picturesque creation; but the actor ex¬ 
hibited a tendency at times to over-emphasise 


his lines, which prevented him from conveying a 
wholly adequate impression of the old courtier's 
worldly caution. Mr. G. R. Foss was some¬ 
what too rough as the light-headed Guibert, 
whose heart is found in the end to be in the 
right place. But there was nothing very 
seriously defective, and much that indicated 
acute intelligence in the acting of both Mr. de 
Cordova and Mr. Foss; and to these gentlemen 
the society was indebted for the admirable 
stage management of the piece. 

Sidney L. Lee. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. Dannreuther commenced his series of 
concerts at Orme Square, W., on November 
5, when a new pianoforte Quartett by F. 
Gemsheim, No. 3 in F, was performed. The 
composer’s first work of the kind, produced 
nearly ten years ago at the Popular Concerts, 
despite dryness, promised well for the future; 
but, if we may judge of M. Gemsheim’s present 
style from tins Op. 47, the ingenuity remains 
the same, while the dryness, unfortunately, has 
increased. The programme included Beeth¬ 
oven’s “ colossal ” Sonata (Op. 106), Schumann’s 
trio in D minor, and two new and charming 
songs for contralto, with viola obligato, by 
Brahms. They were sung by Miss Lena 
Little. At the second concert, November 19, 
the programme contained an early work of 
Dvorak's—the pianoforte quartett in D (Op. 
23); and a late work of Brahms’—the piano¬ 
forte trio in C (Op. 87). The former, inter¬ 
preted by the concert giver and his associates, 
Messrs. Holmes, Gibson and Ould, is bright, 
clever, and thoroughly characteristic of its 
author. It was played at the Popular Concerts 
once in 1882, and last season at Mr. Halle’s 
recitals, so that it has not yet lost its freshness. 
The same may be said of the Brahms trio. Mr. 
O. Fischer was the vocalist. 

At the first concert of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on Friday evening, November 20, at 
St. James’s Hall, three works very different in 
character were performed. First came Bennett's 
“ Woman of Samaria,” the sacred cantata 
written for the Birmingham Festival of 1867. 
This work is not often given, and for a good 
reason. It possesses many excellent qualities, 
but the solos are dry, and the choral writing, 
though clever, is exceedingly formal. And, 
again, the influence of Mendelssohn is through¬ 
out far too perceptible. The unaccompanied 
quartett, “ God is a 8pirit,” has always been a 
favourite, and at Friday’s concert it was, ss 
usual, re-demanded. M. Camille Saint-Saens’s 
setting of the 19th Psalm was heard for the 
first time in England. It is only fair to the 
composer to state that it was written many 
years ago; for although there are one or two 
rather interesting numbers, the work as a 
whole is decidedly weak. In it there is a 
curious mixture of styles. Some of the strains 
are decidedly Handelian, while the others are 
as decidedly modem. Judging from the scanty 
applause, the psalm is not likely to be often 
heard. The performance was far from brilliant, 
and in tho quartett for four baritones one of 
the vocalists was not “ guiltless from the great 
offence ” of singing twice out of time. The 
concert concluded with Beethoven’s “Mount of 
Olives.” The principal vocalists were Miss A. 
Marriott, Mdme. C. Samuell, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Bridson. Mr. C. Halle has now 
retired from the conductorship, and his place 
has been taken by Mr. W. H. Cummings. The 
choral singing was not all that could be desired; 
but in Mr. Cummings the choir has a careful 
and able guide, and we may expect improve- 
ment. , 

The programme of the concert at the Crystal 
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Palace last Saturday included as a novelty the 
“ Ballet Airs ” from M. Saint-Sacns’s “ Etienne 
Marcel.” They are very charming and daintily 
orchestrated. Raff’s pianoforte Concerto in C 
minor (Op. 185) was played in most brilliant 
style by Mr. O. Beringer. The part for the 
solo instrument is showy and difficult. The 
pianist has, however, proved to ns on many 
occasions that in the matter of difficulty 
nothing can alarm him. He also took part in 
Beethoven's Choral Fantasia for piano, chorus, 
and orchestra. The singing of the choir 
was unusually good. Handel’s Overture to 
“Ariadne” was given here for the first time. 
A fine performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” 
symphony was much appreciated by the audi¬ 
ence. The Misses A. ana E. Marriott sang the 
Nocturne Duet from Berlioz’s “ Beatrice et 
Btfnddict,” in which the charming orchestral 
accompaniment was given with great delicacy. 

The second Brinsmead concert took place last 
Saturday evening at St. James’s Hall. There 
was a good audience, the applause was en¬ 
thusiastic, and so the success of the first 
concert has been well followed up. We think, 
however, that the managers should beware of 
long programmes. Herr Richter has proved 
that two hours of music is sufficient. And we 
also think that a more interesting work than 
Rubinstein's pianoforte Concerto in G might 
have been chosen. It is all very well when the 
composer is at the piano. One listens to the 
player and one forgets all about the com¬ 
position. Miss A. Ziinmermann is a favourite 
with the public, and her efforts to please were 
duly rewarded. But correct, careful, and refined 
playing is not sufficient for Rubinstein’s tours 
de force. They want the strength of a Samson, 
the daring of a Diomed. The symphony of 
the evening was the “Eroica,”and again Mr. 
Mount conducted in his best manner. The 
rendering, though not an ideal one, was by no 
means bad. The programme commenced with 
Goldmark’s showy overture, “ Sakuntala,” and 
concluded with an overture by Mr. E. Ould. 
The latter bears the date 1859 ; and as it shows 
considerable ability, it is somewhat strange 
that it should have waited so long for a 
hearing. Mdlle. M. de Lido was the vocalist, 
and she sang with much success pieces by 
Mendelssohn and Cowen. 

The Popular Concert last Monday evening 
commenced with Dvorak’s Quartett in E flat 
(Op. 51). It is really a very fine work. We 
have heard it several times; but only feel as if 
wo were beginning to appreciate its many ex¬ 
cellent qualities—its qnamtness and originality, 
and the clear yet clever treatment of the 
themes. It was admirably interpreted by Mdme. 
Ndruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollander and F. 
Neruda. M. Max Pauer was the pianist, and 
played Weber’s Sonata in C (Op. 24). The 
moto amtinun, as the last movement is oalled, 
was rendered with great precision and finish; 
but his interpretation of the other movements 
did not please us. The first movement was not 
left to speak for itself; the second was cold and 
hurried at the commencement; and the third 
lacked lightness and delicacy. Besides, in all 
these three movements Mr. M. Pauer “improved” 
certain passages — i.e., he added octaves or 
chords. It is the first time that we have caught 
him tampering with a master’s text, and we hope 
it will be the last. He was much applauded, and 
played Weber’s Polacca as an encore. Miss L. 
Lehmann sang with taste an old French song, 
and two clever Voikslieder by Miss Marie 
Wurm, who was the accompanist of the evening. 
Mdine. Neruda played Mr. F. Neruda’s Ballade 
in G minor, and the concert concluded with 
Beethoven’s dry sonata for piano and violin in 
A (Op. 30, No. 1). 

Last Tuesday evening the first concert of the 
London Select Choir was held at St. James's 
Hall. The programme was an attractive one, 


including the Messe Solennelle, one of Gounod’s 
best works, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. 
The choir, consisting of nearly 250 voices, is 
an excellent one, although not quite evenly 
balanoed; for, as at present constituted, the 
men’s voices overpower those of the women. 
The tenors are especially good. At first the 
choir sang too loud in the piano passages, but 
after a time they began to show signs of 
excellent training, for which great credit is due 
to the conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. The 
orchestral accompaniments in both works were 
frequently coarse, and, as a rule, much too 
loud. Some movements of the mass were 

S eatly applauded. The vocalists were Mrs. 

utchinson, Miss Mary Beare, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and F. King. Mrs. Hutchinson sang 
well, but found some of the high passages in 
both works rather trying to her voice. 

We regret that space compels us to leave 
unnoticed several interesting concerts: such as 


Mir. and Mrs. Henschel’s vocnl recitals on Tues¬ 
day afternoon, which wis well attended, and 
Mr. H. Holmes’s chamber concert on Wednes¬ 
day evening, at which Beethoven’s Quartette 
(Op. 127) was admirably interpreted. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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“ The Apostolic Fathers.”—Part II. S. Igna¬ 
tius, S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with 
Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations, by J. B. Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham. Two volumes in Three. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

(Second Notice.) 

The claims of the two rival forms of text— 
the longer Greek and the Syriac—having 
been thus set aside, there remains but the 
middle form. Either this is genuine, or else 
the Ignatian letters, if ever written, did not 
survive. But the latter supposition is opposed 
by a mass of external evidence such as can 
scarcely be parallelled in the case of any 
other ancient document. That the collection 
of seven Ignatian letters was known to 
Eusebius has already been mentions i; and, 
not to speak of some other evidence, the 
letters are cited by Irenaeus before the end 
of the second century. That the letters were 
known to Lucian in the same century is 
believed by llenan and was even owned by 
Baur, who, though regarding the letters as 
spurious, ascribes to the forgery no later date 
than the age of the Antonines. But the 
evidence goes still farther back, and is, in 
fact, absolutely contemporaneous, for there is 
extant an epistle of Polycarp, accompanying 
a transmission of Ignatian letters to the 
Philippian Church, made before that Church 
had had time to hear of tho martyrdom of 
Ignatius. It has thus become a vital matter 
with those who would assert the spuriousness 
of the Ignatian letters, to assert the spurious¬ 
ness of Polycarp’s letter also, although that 
letter is attested by Polycarp’s disciple 
Irenaeus, and although, except for the testi¬ 
mony it bears to the Ignatian Epistles, there 
is not the smallest ground for suspicion. 
But we owe to Lightfoot an observation 
which enormously increases the difficulties of 
those who would reject Pol j carp’s epistle. 
According to their theory, it must have been 
forged with the express object of giving an 
attestation to the Ignatian forgery, and, 
therefore, must have proceeded from the same 
workshop as the latter. But when Poly¬ 
carp’s letter is compared with thoso of 
Ignatius, we find that if ever internal evidence 
can afford proof of diversity of authorship 
we have it here. In style, diction, modes of 
thought, there is not only no resemblance, 
but there is such contrast as we could not 
have expected to find between two contem¬ 
porary Christian documents. The details of 
Lightfoot’s comparison cannot be here repro¬ 
duced; suffice it to say that, while the 
Ignatian letters are strongly marked by 
individuality and originality, the epistle 
of Polycarp is essentially commonplace; 
while the latter letter is full of Scriptural 


quotations, sentence after sentence being fre¬ 
quently made up of passages from tho evan¬ 
gelical or apostolical writings, the obligations 
to the New Testament in the Ignatian letters 
are both much more rare and of a quite 
different character, New Testament sayings, 
in the one case, being copied almost word for 
word, in the other case, merely furnishing 
suggestions and undergoing some modification 
in the mind of the writer. In doctrinal 
statements there is equal difference, the points 
of doctrine about which the one is most 
solicitous being scarcely touched on by the 
other. Lastly, a prominent feature in the 
Ignatian epistles is their insistance on the 
duty of adherence to the bishop, so that those 
who believe the letters to be spurious com¬ 
monly hold also that the advancement of 
episcopacy was the motive of the forgery; 
but Polycarp’s letter is so silent on this sub¬ 
ject that it is strongly doubted whether the 
church which he addressed had a bishop at 
all. 

From external evidence we pass to internal. 
If the Ignatian letters were forged late in the 
second century, the forger’s object must 
surely have been to strengthen, by the 
authority of a venerable father, some side in 
the controversies of his own time. But the 
Ignatian letters deal only with the questions 
which were debated in the early part of the 
second century, and not at all with those 
which became matters of dispute later on. 
For example, disputes about the observance 
of Easter nearly caused a schism in the 
Church towards the end of the second century; 
but the Ignatian letters have not a word 
about Quartodecimanism. Not a word either 
about Montanism, nor about the views of any 
of the great Gnostic teachers who formed 
schools in the middle or earlier part of the 
second century. In one passage, indeed, it 
had been supposed that there was a clear 
reference to Yalentinianism; and earlier de¬ 
fenders of the Ignatian epistles had taken 
pains to show that the language of Ignatius 
might be understood as applying to teaching 
older than Valentinus. But, so long ago as 
1868, Lightfoot gave a far simpler solution of 
the difficulty, which he showed arose from 
the wrong insertion in the epistle of a negative 
rejected by the oldest authorities for the text. 
According to the true reading, the language 
of Ignatius, instead of being a protest agaimt 
Valentinian terminology, presents a striking 
coincidence with it. There was, therefore, 
every reason why the negative should after¬ 
wards be inserted by orthodox transcribers, 
but none why, if genuine, it should be 
omitted. This coincidence, then, with 
Valentinian phraseology, a phenomenon of 
which Lightfoot gives other examples, be¬ 
comes a proof that the Ignatian letters are 
pre-Valentiniao, for such phraseology was 
avoided by orthodox writers after it had come 
to be connected with heretical associations. 

Lightfoot has been highly successful in re¬ 
futing objections founded on supposed 
anachronisms in the epistles, of which need 
here only be mentioned that he gives two 
examples of the use of the word “leopard" 
considerably earlier than had been produced 
before. His arguments, founded on the 
general characteristics of the style of the 
epistle, are very forcible; but what carries 
most weight is the argument, founded on the 


sot 


historical and geographical indications of the 
letters. Lightfoot, after Zahu, is able to give 
a history of the details of the journey of 
Ignatias, made from no direct statements, but 
from casual notices, subtle allusions and oo> 
incidences which we cannot help pronouncing 
to be undesigned, and to be altogether beyond 
the reach of a forger. 

A word must be added as to an unfortunate 
theory which would not be worthy of notice 
if it were not for the greediness with which 
it was accepted, and the confidence with 
which it was once asserted: the theory, 
namely, that Ignatius was martyred at 
Antioch, and never made the journey to 
Rome at all. For instance, Davidson (Intro¬ 
duction N. T, 186*, i. 19) says “ Ignatius was 
not thrown to the wild beasts in the Amphi¬ 
theatre at Rome by command of Trajan, but 
at Antioch, on December 20, a.d. 115.” 
Again (ii. 369): 

“The so-called Ignatius is not an apostolic 
father. The productions bearing his name 
were not prior to the middle of the second 
century. The three epistles supposed to be 
oldest were written after a.d. 160. If the 
three were enlarged to seven, such extension 
did not take place till ten years after (a.d. 170) 
.... It is well ascertained that Ignatius's 
journey to Rome to suffer martyrdom there 
is mythical, and his letters forgeries. He died 
at Antioch, not Rome, A.D. 115, when Trajan 
spent the winter at Antioch while he was on 
his Parthian expedition.” 

No authority for these positive statements is 
given ; for this writer belongs to what I have 
been justly censured for elsewhere oalling the 
sceptioal school, and which certainly would 
be more properly described as the dogmatic 
school. In like manner the author of Super¬ 
natural Religion, i. 273, says : 

“ It has been demonstrated that Ignatius was 
not sent to Rome at all, but suffered martyr¬ 
dom in Antioch itself on the 20th December, 
a.d. 115, where he was condemned to be cast 
to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in con¬ 
sequence of the fanatical excitement produced 
by the earthquake which took place on the 
13th of that month.” 

Davidson in his second edition (1882, i. 9, 
ii. 328) repeats his statements concerning the 
place of the martyrdom, but in the former 
place now condescends to give an authority. 
He adds : 

“This rests upon the authority of John 
Malalas, which Uhlhorn pronounces worthless. 
In spite, however, of the ready assertion it may 
not be so, even though an earUe^testimony ana 
a Syriac menologium seem to disagree and are, 
therefore, paraded in opposition.” 

Anyone reading this would imagine that 
the rejection of the authority of Malalas 
was but the desperate resource of an apolo¬ 
gist driven into a corner. But Davidson 
could not have referred to the passage to 
which he appeals; for anyone who had read 
what Malalas proceeds to tell in the very 
next sentence would have been ashamed to 
cite him as a credible witnets. Malalas 
wrote in the latter part of the sixth century, 
and to say that “an” earlier testimony 
“ seems ” to disagree with him is a very 
gentle way of stating the fact that he is flatly 
contradicted by every earlier writer without 
exception who has occasion to speak of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius. Those who care 
to see a butterflv broken on the wheel may 
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consult Lightfoot’s examination of this theory 
(ii. 435, sq.); but the coup it grace is ad¬ 
ministered by a correction of the date of the 
commemoration of Ignatius. The whole theory 
reBtson the assumed facts that the earthquake 
at Antioch took place December 13, and the 
martyrdom of Ignatius December 20. Yolk- 
mar jumped to the conclusion that the two 
events must have taken place in the same 
year, and the one been the cause of the other. 
We need not enquire whether the terrible 
season of the earthquake (the shocks of which, 
we are told, were repeated during many days 
and nights) was a likely period for tho exhibi¬ 
tion of wild beast shows. For it has been 
now ascertained that the commemoration of 
Ignatius on December 20 did not begin until, 
at soonest, the fifth century. The earlier day 
of celebration was October 17; and a sermon 
of Chrysostom shows that it was still on this 
day the feast was kept in his time. Light- 
foot remarks that this date for the martyrdom 
is in itself not improbable. Ignatius was at 
Troas, about to embark for Borne, on August 
24; and an interval of seven or eight weeks 
suits very well for the time between the 
embarkation and the martyrdom. Moreover, 
the tribunicial power was conferred on Trajan 
in the month of October, and commemorative 
games might very possibly have been held in 
that month. But he attaches no value to 
these combinations, there being no evidence 
to warrant us in asserting that October 17 | 
was fixed for the feast from real knowledge 
that it was the day of the martyrdom. 

The Acts, which purport to relate the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, are now on all hands 
given up as spurious. They were certainly 
unknown to Eusebius, who otherwise would 
not have failed to include at least extracts 
from them in his Ecclesiastical History; and 
they cannot he reconciled with the genuine¬ 
ness of the Ignatian Epistle to the Romans. 
It is quite conceivable that there wore at 
Borne Christians influential enough to be able 
to gain the liberation of an insignificant unit 
among the host of prisoners sent up from the 
provinces to be “ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” Ignatius had probably good reason 
for knowing that interest was being made for 
thus obtaining his release, and he wrote to 
deprecate it. But if the emperor had heard 
his case personally at Antioch, and had him¬ 
self sentenced him to the beasts, it is incon¬ 
ceivable that anyone at Rome should have 
been thought likely to reverse the con¬ 
demnation. Lightfoot joins in the rejection 
of the Ignatian Acts, and (p. 592) discovers 
in the language of Eusebius a distinct inti¬ 
mation that the Acts of Polycarp formed the 
earliest written record of a martyrdom with 
which he was acquainted. But he gives an 
interesting discussion of the two forms of 
these spurious Acts. He takes no notice of 
a suggestion of Zshn’s that the martyr Igna¬ 
tius was probably not, as we are apt to 
imagine, a venerable old man, but a strong 
man in middle life, else he would not have 
been sent up to Rome as likely to show good 
fight in the amphitheatre. But the combat 
of an unarmed man with a wild beast is 
essentially so unequal that it requires an 
experience which we happily do not possess 
to he able to say that a young man in such 
a position would afford to the spectators a 
more exciting spectacle than an old one. 


Tho account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, as has 
been just mentioned, was known to Eusebius, 
and accepted by him as authentic. Lightfoot 
(p. 588 »q.) both confirms this opinion by earlier 
testimony, and successfully refutes objections 
that had been raised. In one case (p. 600) 
his Greek scholarship comes well into play in 
correcting a false translation by Keim. To 
the letters containing the account of the 
martyrdom are appended three paragraphs of 
postscript, whioh are not included in the 
extracts mado by Eusebius. The first of 
these paragraphs is chronological, and gives 
the date of the martyrdom. In addition to 
other arguments -establishing the authenticity 
of this note, Lightfoot makes an interesting 
and original remark. The opening of the 
letter which relates the martyrdom distinctly 
imitates the opening of the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome; this paragraph, which purports to 
be the conclusion of the letter, distinctly 
imitates the conclusion of the same epistle. 
Such a coincidence could scarcely have been 
hit on by a forger. The external evidence 
for the second paragraph is weaker, but in¬ 
ternal evidence is favourable. The third 
paragraph, which professes to give the history 
of the transmission of the document, is 
rejected by Lightfoot, who ascribes it to the 
author of the fictitious life of Polycarp which 
bears the name of Pionius. Later on he 
refers to the same author a note appended to 
the Moscow MS. of the martyrdom, in which 
it is related that at the precise hour when 
Folycarp suffered, Irenaeus, then sojourning 
at Rome, heard a voice as of a trumpet, 
saying, Polycarp has been martyred. The as¬ 
cription of this note to pseudo-Pionius, who 
deals largely in the miraculous, is so satisfac- 
factory an account of the matter that I read 
with considerable astonishment the note (p. 
439) where references for parallels to this 
alleged occurrence are made to the Proceeding* 
of the Society for Psychical Research and 
other sources. 

Lightfoot investigates the year of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, and states forcibly the reasons 
which have led the best critics of the present 
age to place it a.d. ] 55, about a dozen years 
earlier than former wri'ers, who followed the 
authority of Eusebius, had placed it. He 
investigates, also, theories of the day, and 
among others one that I put forward in the 
Academy, and in this case, I am sorry to say, 
with an unfavourable result. No satisfactory 
explanation had been given why the 2nd 
Xanthicus, on which the martyrdom is stated 
to have occurred, should have been a “ great 
Sabbath,” as is also stated. I pointed out 
that if we suppose a lunar, not a solar, 
calendar, to have been used, the 2nd Xan¬ 
thicus would indeed havo been a very great 
Sabbath, as being the first day of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year, and that the 2nd Xan¬ 
thicus actually was a Sabbath in the year 
165. But Lightfoot has given sufficient proof 
that the lunar calendar had been replaced at 
Smyrna by a solar one a considerable time 
before the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom. 
His investigations as to the date of this 
change are extremely interesting. When a 
case has been fully heard before a competent 
and impartial judge, it is idle to appeal 
against his sentence unless new evidence can 
be produced, so that my solution must be 
I regarded as, if not killed, at least in a condi¬ 


tion of suspended animation until new evidence 
can be found for it. 

I should own it to have b en killed out¬ 
right, if it were not that Lightfoot his 
not been successful in finding another ex¬ 
planation for the “great Sabbith.” He 
revives Liveley’s explanation that the day 
was so called because it coincided with the 
feast of Purim; but I had considered and 
rejected this explanation before attempting a 
new one. The feast of Purim was ordained 
to be held on the 14th day of the month Adar. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the difficulty raised 
by Wieseler whether this day could ever fall 
so early as February 23, because it certainly 
did not in the year 155. In that year the 
new moon fell on February 19; the moon 
would not be visible until February 20 at 
soonest, and February 23 could not have been 
more than the fourth day of the month. It 
could never have been taken for the four¬ 
teenth. The only other year within our limits 
when February 23 fell on Saturday was 166, 
and then also February 23 came quite early 
in the month. 

Lightfoot hopes to escape difficulties of this 
kind by a vague suggestion that the Jewish 
feasts at the time were regulated not by 
astronomical observation, but by a cycle 
unknown to us. But this suggestion gives 
no relief. The heavenly bodies do not move 
with absolute uniformity, so that the best 
cycle will not accurately represent their 
motions, and an indifferent cycle may go a 
good deal wrong before its error is found out. 
In the same way, the best watch will not 
represent true solar time, and an indifferent 
watch may he many minutes wrong, and yet 
be thought by its owner to suffice for practical 
purposes. But, in both cases there are limits 
to the amount of error which can be tolerated. 
No one out of "Wonderland would care to 
use a watch which marked noon at the hour 
of sunrise, and so neither would anyone care 
to use a cycle which indicated full moon 
when it really was new moon. If such laxity 
as this in the use of cycles were conceivable, 
we could easily explain the text, which, 
according to a strongly attested reading, seems 
to speak of an eclipse of the sun as taking 
place at the crucifixion. We might hold that 
it really was new moon at the time, though 
according to the erroneous cycle used by the 
Jews, it was full moon. 

Thus, every explanation that has been 
offered of the “ great Sabbath ” must be re¬ 
garded as having failed; but I think my theory 
stands as good a chance as any other of coming 
to life again by the recovery of new evidence. 
What is needed is some proof that the lunar 
calendar lingered on in Christian circles after 
the solar was adopted by the civil authorities. 
Nay, that needs no proof, because for ecclesi¬ 
astical purposes a lunar calendar continues in 
use to this day; and at the date with which 
we are concerned, the lunar month which in 
former days had been called Xanthicus was cer¬ 
tainly carefully observed in order to do honour 
to its fourteenth day. What needs to be 
proved is that Christians continued to call this 
month Xanthicus. 

I am sorry that the necessary limits of a 
notice in the Academy oblige me to do but 
scanty justice to what is, perhaps, the most 
important permanent addition to ecclesiastical 
literature which the English Church has made 
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in our generation. Suffice it here to say that 
the title of the book gives a very imperfect 
idea of the varied character of its contents, 
for it goes near to completing the external 
history of the Church during the first half of 
the second century, carefully discussing all 
the cases of persecution or stories of mar¬ 
tyrdom that belong to this period. I hope 
it is not wrong if our gratitude for the present 
volumes takes the form of a lively sense of 
benefits still to come; for it may well be 
hoped that one who, during the labours of an 
arduous episcopate, has managed to find time 
for so much work on Ignatius will be able 
to give the world some more instalments of 
the materials he has accumulated for the 
illustration of the Pauline Epistles and of 
other Apostolic Fathers. 

For the sake of the next edition, I record 
three slips of the pen which I have noted: 
“a.d.” for “b.c.,” p. 28; ‘'Ignatius” for 
“ Irenaeus,” p. 828; and 41 four ” for “ five," 
ii- 74. Gso. Salmon. 


A Voyage to the Fortunate Islet, and other 

Poems. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. (Kegan 

Paul, Trench, & Oo.) 

The author of these poems and her work are 
well known on the other side of the Atlantic; 
and two tiny volumes of verse have recently 
introduced her, very favourably, to English 
readers. The present book contains a 
rich and excellently selected gathering 
from Mrs. Piatt’s various works issued in 
America; and it will undoubtedly win a warm 
welcome from the lovers of poetry among us, 
and extend the radius of her influence and 
reputation. 

Mrs. Piatt’s verses are characterised by 
a distinct and pleasing originality. In 
diction and the technique of her art 
generally she has learned much from the 
modern poets, and the influence of Mr. 
Browning, especially, is unmistakable; but 
nothing more unfailingly distinguishes her 
poems than the solid kernel of fresh, original 
thought and feeling in each of them—thought 
and feeling which are expressed with careful 
and conscientious artistry. Though the pre¬ 
sent volume contains some faulty and imper¬ 
fect lines, it is at least evident that the 
author is sufficiently master of her art to 
make it perform the thing she would. 
Unlike too many of our minor poets, she is 
never dragged this way and that by the 
technical exigencies of her verse, fettered by 
rhyme and carried by it whither she would 
not. The longer narrative pieces are hardly 
those in which this poet is seen at her 
best. The “Voyage to the Fortunate 
Isles,” from which the book is titled, 
and “The Brother’s Hand,” though they 
each contain striking and powerful passages, 
are marked by some obscurity and by some 
uncertainty of touch. It is in the shorter 
pieces, the embodiment of a meditative or a 
lyrical mood, that we find the best she has to 
give us. These treat, with great tenderness 
and beauty, of love and loss, and of the dim 
future—that “far land we dream about.” 
Some are written under the stress and pres¬ 
sure of doubt, some show the nobler spectacle 
of a heart “ by faith made strong, by hope 
made high.” Here is a brief and exquisite 


poem in whioh we have the meeting of the 
two moods: 

“ Thh Hiohsst Mountain. 

I know of a higher Mountain. Well P 
‘ Do the flowers grow on it ’ P No, not one. 

4 What is its name?’ But I cannot tell. 

4 Where—P ’ Nowhere under the sun! 

4 Is it under the moon, then ? ’ No, the light 
Has never touched it, and never can; 

It is fashioned and formed of night, of night 
Too dark for the eyes of man. 

Yet I sometimes think, if my Faith had proved 
As a grain of mustard seed to me, 

I could say to this Mountain : 4 Be thou removed, 
And be thou cast in the sea.’ ’’ 

In “ Sometime,” a poem unnecessarily 
marred, we think, by the monotony of the 
recurrent word which forms its burden, we 
have a pathetic subject treated in a singularly 
intimate and poignant fashion. 

44 Well, either you or I, 

After whatever is to say is said, 

Must see the other die, 

Or hear, through distance, of the other dead, 

Sometime. 

44 Then, through what patys of dew, 

What flush of flowers, what glory in the grass, 
Only one of us too, 

Even as a shadow walking, blind may pass, 

Sometime! 

“ And, if the nestling song 

Break from the bosom of the bird for luve, 

No more to listen long 
One shall be deaf below, one deaf above, 

Sometime. 

Not a few of the moat delicate and suc¬ 
cessful pieces of the book are to be found 
in the section titled “In Company with 
Children.” Here the womanly nature of the 
poet has full scope. Some of the verses are 
addressed to children; in others some pregnant 
chance-word from innocent little rosy lips is 
made the text and point of departure for a 
subtle and exquisite poem. Nothing could 
well be more delicate in fancy or ligher in 
touch than “ My Babes in the Wood ’’—babes 
gone, vanished and dead, buried by change in 
the forest of the past: 

“ Poor slightly golden heads ! I think I missed 
them 

First, in some dreamy, piteous, doubtful way; 
But when and where with lingering lips I kissed 
them, 

My gradual parting, I can never say. 

44 I fancy, too, that they were softly covered 
By robins, out of apple-flowers they knew, 
Whose nursing wings in far home sunshine 
hovered, 

Before the timid world had dropped the dew. 

“ Their names were—what yours are! At this 
you wonder. 

Their pictures are—your own, as you have 
seen; 

And my bird-buned darlings, hidden under 
Lost leaves—why, it is your dead selves I 
mean ! ” 

The temptation to quote further from this 
charming volume is almost irresistible, but 
we must leave the reader to discover the rest 
of its dainty and its pathetic things for himself. 
The book entitles its author to a very honour¬ 
able place in the roll of the women poets of 
our century, at the head of which stand the 
names of Mrs. Browning and Miss Rossetti. 

J. M. Ghat. 


A Larger History of the United States of 

America to the Close of President Jackson's 

Administration. By Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson. (Sampson Low.) 

Ths merits and faults of this book are best 
met by the convenient formula of Andrew 
Fairservice, “ ower bad for blessing and ower 
gude for banning.” No one can read this 
history without perceiving that the writer is 
a man of real literary power, gifted with 
considerable originality of thought and fresh¬ 
ness of expression, with much insight into 
character and conduct, and with sound con¬ 
ceptions of what constitutes historical evidence. 
On the other hand no one can go through it 
and not feel, when he comes to the end, that 
the writer has failed to fulfil the task whioh 
he has set before himself. The most pro¬ 
voking part of the matter is that Mr. Higgin¬ 
son has succeeded where success seemed diffi¬ 
cult, and has failed where, as we should have 
thought, mere common-sense would have 
saved a man of less power. He has proved 
that ho is among that small class of writers 
who can make a summary of history interest¬ 
ing. He is no partisan or hero-worshipper. 
Yet he always shows the inner meaning of 
events, and his characters stand out distinct 
and life-like. He has gone to the best 
authorities and used them with judgment. 
Yet the value of all this is almost neutralised 
by want of proportion in the book, and by the 
persistent refusal of the writer to keep before 
his readers a clear and consecutive thread of 
story. 

Mr. Higginson begins with three long chap¬ 
ters on what we may call out-lying subjects, 
cognate to the history of the United States, 
but certainly not forming an essential part of 
it. The Mound Builders who have left their 
traces along the Miseissipi and the Ohio, the 
Norsemen who may have discovered America 
in the eleventh century, and the Spanish 
explorers—these between them occupy one- 
sixth of the entire space which Mr. Higgin¬ 
son has at his disposal. The result is that the 
whole process of colonisation in New Eng¬ 
land, .in Virginia, in Maryland, and in the 
Carolinas, and the history of every one of 
these settlements, from their first establish¬ 
ment down to the War of Independence, is 
got rid of in a little over a hundred pages— 
that is to say, in just four times the space 
given to the Vikings. The growth of repre¬ 
sentative institutions in the various States is 
ignored. The political life of New England 
under the first and second generations of 
settlers, the struggle to preserve that life 
against the attacks of James II., its curtail¬ 
ment by William III.—these are hurried over 
as unimportant episodes. If this was due to 
lack of room, why did Mr. Higginson throw 
away space on what is really but the fringe 
of his subject ? He devotes four pages to the 
description of a Norse war-ship. Three lines 
suffices for the history of that confederation 
which for more than thirty years bound to¬ 
gether the Puritan colonies and gave them 
their earliest schooling in unity. Nor is thin 
all. The portion of Mr. Higginson’s history 
which deals with the epoch of colonisation 
can hardly be called history at all: it is a 
comment on history. To anyone who is 
already familiar with the outline of events it 
is both pleasant and profitable reading; but 
assuredly a reader who wanted elementary 
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information would find it hard to oarry away 
a definite idea of the process, or rather the 
series of processes, by which the colonies were 
created and shaped. 

Mr. Higginson’s account of the War of 
Independence is, in some measure, open to 
the same criticism, but not at all to the same 
extent. If it is unduly condensed, it is at 
least dear; and, what is perhaps even more 
meritorious, it is sober and judicial, while at 
the same time the writer never affects to rise 
superior to national sympathies. And at a 
later stage of the book, when Mr. Higginson 
comes to deal with the history of political 
parties in the United States, his work rises to 
a very high level of merit. Not, indeed, that 
he quite frees himself from his love of detail 
on comparatively minor points. One might 
have been content with rather less minute 
description of the costumes worn by the 
various queens of society in Philadelphia or 
Washington. But it is clear on every page 
that Mr. Higginson is among men and events 
with which he is thoroughly familiar. With¬ 
out much elaboration or formal profession of 
oharaoter-drawing he makes the persons of his 
story stand out clear and life-like. Above all, 
he threads his way through that confused and 
tangled mazeof political history which followed 
the administration of Washington with great 
clearness, and with a rare mixture of animation 
and fairness. No writer, as far as I know, 
has brought out so clearly how the overthrow 
of the Federal party was accompanied, and— 
though it sounds a paradox to say so—in a 
measure caused, by the triumph of Federal 
principles. 

“When,” says Mr. Higginson, “it came to 
political opinions, we can now see that all whioh 
Federalism had urged—a strong government, a 
navy, a national bank, a protective tariff, 
internal improvements, a liberal interpretation 
of the constitution—all these had become also 
Democratic doctrines. Were it not for their trad¬ 
itional reverence for Jefferson’s name, it would 
sometimes have been hard to tell Madison and 
Monroe from Federalists. In a free country, 
when a party disappears, it is usually because 
the other side has absorbed its principles. So 
itwash°re; and we never can understand the 
extinction of Federalism unless we bear this 
fact in mind ” (p. 389). 

The merits of Mr. Higginson’s later work 
make one regret all the more that he should 
have given the go-by to a part of his subject 
whioh would have given him full field for 
the depths of his powers. J. A. Doyle. 


Our South African Empire. By William 
Greswell. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Perhaps none of our colonies form so inte¬ 
resting a political study as South Africa. 
Besides the ordinary questions of protection, 
.publio works, &o., which belong to all young 
communities, South Afrioa has the problem 
of the amalgamation of the two races—Dutch 
and English—as well as its Native question, 
a very Proteus for awkward reappearance. 
Nor can such colonial questions now be 
ignored. With Imperial Federation in the 
air, no publio man can afford to exhibit 
ignorance of the history and politics of the 
great colonies. Mr. Greswell has put before 
the public in these volumes a singularly lucid 
aooount of the main threads in the tangled 
web of South African affairs. After a brief 


history of the government of the settlement 
at the Cape by the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany, and then by the early English governors, 
an account is given of the various European 
communities and native peoples. The way 
is thus prepared for a discussion of the 
administrations of later governors and of the 
questions of to-day—such as the Africander 
Bond, Native education, and confederation. 

The book is dedicated to “the honoured 
memory of the late Sir Bartle Frere,” and 
several ohapters are devoted to an account of 
his regime and a vindication of his policy. 
Mr. Greswell maintains that the “prancing 
proconsul ” was right, but that everywhere 
he was doomed to failure through the incom¬ 
petency of the generals who carried out his 
measures and the irresolution of the ministers 
who held the reins at home. Thus a first 
disaster, due to inexperience in generalship, 
was allowed repeatedly to prevent the carry¬ 
ing through of a design, and everywhere his 
policy was arrested. What was this policy ? 
To weld South Africa by confederation into 
“a glorious and strengthening part of the 
British empire” by attaining “certain strategic 
and commercial points of great and essential 
value.” The possession of Damaraland and 
Namaqualand in the west, of Zululand and 
Kafirland in the east, was to secure for 
England at once the seaboard of South Africa 
and the trade-route to the interior. A limit was 
to be placed to the interminable native wars by 
the destruction of the two central systems of 
Kafirdom, of which Kreli and Cetywayo were 
respectively heads. The annexation of the 
Transvaal (for which act Sir Bartle Frere was 
not responsible) had already been arranged, and 
the Free State would surrender its independ¬ 
ence as a matter of course. This far-reaching 
conception was not realised, and a great reputa¬ 
tion ruined because Col. Durnford forgot to 
laager his waggons at Isandlwana. For 
although the object of the Zulu War—the 
destruction of Cetywayo’s military system— 
was obtained at Ulundi, yet the previous defeat, 
involving a loss of British prestige and pre¬ 
senting to the Boers the desired opportunity 
for their rising, was the immediate cause of 
the disasters of the Transvaal War and the 
subsequent irresolution of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Yet had the latter only remained firm 
and supported their administrator, the Trans- 
va.l people would have been satisfied by a 
constitution, which had been already drafted by 
the help of eminent Dutch colonists. (How 
important was this element of Dutch co¬ 
operation is known only to those who are 
aware that even to-day the Transvaal is 
governed from Capetown.) Here again, as 
elsewhere, was an arrested policy. But a 
Nemesis with unrelenting exactness has forced 
the British Government to undertake those 
very measures for whioh Sir Bartle Frere was 
condemned. 

“ In Zululand, Basutoland, and Bechuanaland 
they [»'.e., the late Government] have been 
compelled to assume those responsibilities they 
so violently disclaimed. . . . The difference 
between Sir Bartle Frere and his detractors is 
this: he annexed with a clear and definite 
plan before him; they have annexed hurriedly, 
expensively, late in the day, and in the teeth of 
their professions.” 

Two points of great importance are indicated 
throughout the book. One is that the Outoh 


Africanders can have no real sympathy with 
Holland, still less with Germany or France. 
At the time of the first English occupation 
the people were aotually in revolt against 
their Dutch masters, whose rule was politi¬ 
cally tyranical and commercially monopolist; 
and wherever the hard work of colonisation 
has been done it has been done by the 
English. It is English enterprise and capital 
and blood, too, which has made South Africa; 
and on every ground of justice the country 
belongs to England. The other is that the 
question whioh has always divided the two 
white races, and is to-day at the bottom of 
the Africander Bond and Empire League 
antagonism, is the Native question; and that, 
if only an uniform, consistent, and strong 
policy under Imperial control were once 
evolved (and how this may he done some 
hints are given), the peace of the country 
would be practically secured. 

The author has arranged his account, which 
is of the nature of a history, under special 
headings, whereby a dry historical narrative is 
avoided and a somewhat intricate subject 
made more intelligible to the general reader. 
This involves, however, some sacrifioe of 
brevity. Many of the chapters have appeared 
previously in the reviews—a fact which does 
not tend to condensation—and in several 
places almost identical phrases, and even 
sentences, occur. If Mr. Greswell wishes to 
obtain the publio ear in these busy times he 
must learn to puc his information into a more 
compact form. But this defect is not suf¬ 
ficient to mar the value of the book. The 
author has the rare qualification of a long 
residence at the Cape, which gives him the 
necessary colonial standpoint which colonists 
complain is so conspicuous by its absence in 
the accounts of South Africa written by the 
distinguished strangerswho have raced through 
the country on a post-cart or otherwise. Mr. 
Greswell writes as a man who has felt the 
things he tells. He has himself traversed 
the field of the “tittle hand,” felt “the 
shudder which ran through the length and 
breadth of South Africa, from the Tugela to 
Cape Point,” at the news of the destruction of 
the 24th regiment, witnessed the sad ceremony 
of the shipment of the body of the Prince 
Imperial to the Orontes off Simonstown, and 
tasted of the bitter degradation of the loyal 
colonists after the Transvaal surrender. These 
volumes supply what has long been wanted— 
an intelligible account of the real state of 
affairs in South Africa. 

W. Basil W obsfold. 


England's Supremacy: its Sources, Economics, 
and Dingers. ByJ.S. Jeans. (Longmans.) 
If Free Trade is to repel the attacks which 
the modem Protectionist school is directing 
against it, it must find an abler ohampion 
than Mr. Jeans. We say this with some 
regret, because the promise of the introduc¬ 
tion was fair. We fully agree with the 
author that “ there never probably was an 
epoch when well-authenticated facts bearing 
upon the condition-of-England question were 
more in demand than at present ” ; and, had 
he given us such, we should have heartily 
thanked him for his book. Unfortunately, in 
a work mainly statistical, he so blunders in 
his figures as to shake our confidence in the 
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correctness ot any one of his “facts.” A 
careless misplacement of words makes it 
appear that England has the least number of 
industrial artisans compared with its agri¬ 
cultural labourers, and the highest surplus of 
native-grown com after its population has 
been fed, of any country in the world. 
Clearly the opposite is meant, and had this 
been the worst error we should merely have 
blamed the want of revision of proofs. But 
when we are gravely informed that “in New 
England, where labour is highly organised, 
fee person! produce in a year 140 yard! of 
calico; in North Carolina, where the opposite 
condition of things exists, the eame number of 

we begin to <ioubt whether the mind that 
imagines calico to be more costly in America 
than cloth of gold is capable of correcting his 
own or anyone else's mistakes. And our 
doubt passes into conviction when Hr. Jeans 
produces the following argument against 
what, with somewhat indecent heat, he terms 
the “ howling of the Fair-traders.” “ England 
now imports 600 million quarters of com per 
annum. Impose a tax of 5s. per quarter 
upon this quantity and the product would be 
over 175 million pounds sterling per annum 
. . . equivalent to a charge of nearly £5 per 
head upon every man, woman, and child in 
the three kingdoms.” Now, in the first 
place, 600 million quarters of oom would, at 
the cheapest rate, represent a sum of 900 
million pounds sterling, or over twice the value 
of the entire imports of England, whioh amount 
to 435 million pounds. Secondly, a tax of 
5s. per quarter on 600 million quarters would 
proauoe exactly 150 million, and not “over 
175 million pounds sterling.” Thirdly, Hr. 
Jeans has represented the mine of the whole 
of our food imports as averaging “ close on 
£5 per head” of the population (which is 
itself an exaggeration, the correct figures being 
£3 5s. 7d.), how, then, oan a tax of 18 per 
cent, on one article of food represent an 
equal amount? The truth is that our yearly 
oom imports oost us some sixty-five million 
pounds, and the tax—advocated by a very 
insignificant section of the Fair-trade party— 
might add ten millions to tho annual revenue. 

Again, Hr. Jeans argues, and argues rightly, 
that, if in Amerioa the oost of living has in¬ 
creased of late years more rapidly than the 
increase in wages, whereas in England an 
increased wage has been accompanied by a 
decreased oost of living, our economio system 
is the sounder and more successful. We 
believe that this might be proved to be the 
case. All aooounts show that prices have 
almost universally risen in Amerioa, and in 
some cases risen enormously. On the other 
hand, if rents and butchers’ meat are higher 
in the England of to-day than they were in 
the England of a quarter of a century ago, 
all bread-stuffs, clothing, and groceries are 
very much cheaper; and these are the staple 
commodities of our artisans, whose wages, if 
not largely and universally, have yet steadily 
shown a tendency to rise. But we have not 
yet seen the question fully established or 
exactly computed; and had Hr. Jeans set 
aside his ambitious design of dealing with the 
whole range of world-statistics, and coneem 
trated his energies upon a painful and correct 
elucidation of this one point, he would have 
doM so excellent Work. As It is, he merely 


shakes our previous oonviction. He prints a 
table, professing to give the relative cost of 
the main articles of imported food in England 
in 1860 and 1880 respectively, and to show 
that the total of the latter year exhibits a 
decrease of 28 per cent, on the former year. 
Our suspicion is attracted by the fact that 
potatoes are set down as being more costly 
than butter. We then note that every article 
except tea and rice appears as dearer in 1880 
than it was in 1860, and making our own 
addition, find that, according to this table, 
food has increased 33 per cent, instead of 
decreased 28 per cent, during the twenty 
years. If this were true the Fair-traders 
might “ howl ” to some purpose ; but happily 
we know that it is not true, and we therefore 
cordially sympathise with the author when he 
adds that “it would be easy to multiply 
figures of this kind, but it is neither necessary 
nor desirable.” 

Though such extravagant treatment of 
materials deserves the severest censure, we 
yet willingly allow that Hr. Jeans is 
thoroughly honest. He misleads, and mis¬ 
leads frequently, but he misleads uncon¬ 
sciously, not from design; and herein he 
compares favourably with recent writers on 
kindred subjects. He justly appreciates the 
“pernioious and ill-judged” attempts to 
“ sow anarohy and discontent ” by construct¬ 
ing out of old account-books, aided by a 
heated imagination, a false view of the condi¬ 
tion and prosperity of the fifteenth-century 
peasant, which so many vivid piotures in the 
Paston letters utterly refute. Instead of 
describing peasant-proprietors from Watteau’s 
canvases, he quotes the words of those who 
have studied them from life: 

“They are miserably poor and overwhelmed 
with debts.” “ In a bad year they are reduced 
to starvation. . . . The weary look of the 
children is sad to see. . . . They are underfed 
and overworked.” “ Unless he have capital of 
his own, he must borrow it. When he is a 
systematic borrower he will cease to be a free 
proprietor. And when financial rings hold 
under mortgages the soil of England, we shall 
simply have established for the landlords, whom 
we see, and who (in England) live on their 
estates and usually take some pride in them, 
invisible money-lenders living in distant cities. 
What is there m all this to transform industry, 
reorganise our social system, and offer a 
millennium to the thirty-five millions of these 
islands ? ” 

He repeats a question whioh would scarcely 
need asking again, were it not that some in 
authority deliberately choose to ignores truth 
which has often been published, and whioh 
was the main fact established by the great 
blue-book on Land Tenures in 1870. “ Is it 
not notorious that by virtue of superior 
husbandry the soil of England, not naturally 
the best, has been made the most prolific in 
the world ? ” It is worth noting that—-whereas 
the wife of the French peasant proprietor 
remains the chief agricultural drudge, and her 
“ sickly look ” has been described as “ very 
striking”—in England, between the years 1861 
and 1881, “the number of women employed 
in the hard and unsexing labour of the field 
has fallen from 378,802 to 64,840.” It 
would also be well to enquire of those who 
seek, by legislative action, to replaoe our 
native land system by that of Franoe, what 
Would have happens if the leu of two 


hundred millions sterling, sustained, according 
to Hr. Shaw-Lefevre, by our agricultural 
interest in the past decade, had fallen on a 
small cultivating ownership instead of on a 
capitalist class ? The latter, though severely 
shaken, has been able to pay the bill occa¬ 
sioned by a conjunction of bad seasons and 
low prices; the former, here as elsewhere, 
would, in half the time, have been face to face 
with starvation and the usurer. Asa single- 
minded Free-trader, willing to face eoonomio 
laws even when they are disagreeable and 
unpopular, Hr. Jeans cannot add his breath 
to those who are blowing the peasant pro¬ 
prietorship bubble. Our land system is the 
natural result of the law of supply and 
demand, working in a community whose 
wealth and condition is essentially the pro¬ 
duct of its manufacturing rather than of its 
agricultural industries. It exhibits no ten¬ 
dency to change of itself, and a change can 
only be produced by state interference. An 
organisation of industry thus unhealthily 
created cannot stand^against economic law, 
unless protected by the agency to which it 
owes its origin; and the agricultural interest, 
which, as at present constituted, mildly and 
diffidently suggests a 6s. tax per quarter on 
imported corn, which will not be granted, 
would then clamorously demand a 10s. tax, 
which riotous agitation might win for it. 

H. Avhav Tipping. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mitre Court. By Hrs. J. H. Riddell. In 
3 voU. (Bentley.) 

Lord Vdnecourt’s Laughter. By Habel Collins. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Arnold Robur. By Hartin Combe and Dun¬ 
can Lisle. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Mies Montitambart. By Hary A. H. Hoppus. 

In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The New River: a Romance of the Time of 
Hugh Hiddleton. By Edward Fitzgibbon. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The New Democracy: a Fragment of Cau- 
cusian History. (Sampson Low.) 

Miss Vanbrugh. By Pen Derwas. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

Mitre Court is described in a sub-title as “ a 
tale of the Great City ”; but as its author, 
since the days ot George Geith of Fen Court, 
has written more tales of the Great City than 
most readers oan remember, the description does 
not serve to differentiate this latest novel from 
its many predecessors with the same back¬ 
ground. It is, perhaps, a little more aggres¬ 
sively oityish than the rest; and some readers 
may incline to think, not very unreasonably, 
that it would be all the better if the story 
were not so often interrupted by long drawn- 
out passages of topography, rapturously elo¬ 
quent celebrations of tumble-down houses, 
and shrill denunciations of the bold bad men 
by whom the tumble-down houses are being 
swept away. Enthusiastic antiquarianism is 
all very well in its place; but those of us 
who like to take our notion neat think that 
its place is in Hr. Walford’s interesting maga¬ 
zine, and not in the pages of a novel. Hrs. 
Riddell, however, is not without exouses, for* 
if the truth must be spoken, she has very 
little story to tell; and, if it had net been for 
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antiquarianism, the orthodox three volumes 
could not possibly have been filled. Indeed, 
one has to get nearly to the end of the first 
volume before one perceives that there is any 
story at all. The writer has acquired the happy 
knack of economising scanty materials; but in 
the first part of Mitre Court the economy is 
a little too obtrusive, and the result is not 
happy. We see a great deal of Mrs. Jeffley, 
the capable but incredibly simple-minded 
lodging-house keeper, of Mr. Jeffley, her 
very meek husband, of the two lodgers, 
the virtuous Frank Scott and the wily Mr. 
Katzen, of Mrs. Childs, the charwoman, 
and of the mysterious Mr. Brisco and the 
equally mysterious Abigail Weir; but as 
they do nothing except talk about each other, 
the reader’s interest in them can hardly be 
anything but languid. When the cunning 
Mr. Katzen begins to float the New Andalu¬ 
sian loan, which, we see from the first, is 
destined to bring grief to everybody concerned, 
the story does begin to waken up a little; 
but even a critic who eannot pretend to pos¬ 
sess Mrs. Kiddell’s fearful and wonderful 
knowledge of matters financial finds it hard 
to subdue a lurking doubt concerning the 
possibility—to say nothing concerning the 
reasonable probability—of the record of Mr. 
Katzen’s great coup. There is a good deal 
of credulity in the world; but it is difficult to 
believe that a man whose purse is empty and 
reputation shady should succeed in drawing 
£300,000 out of the pockets of experienced 
men of business on the strength of a security 
which has no existence, or that, having accom¬ 
plished such an extremely difficult piece of 
scoundrelism, he should be entirely out of the 
reach of the law. Mrs. Riddell has not 
been improving of late years. Her early 
books were unduly sentimental and lachry¬ 
mose, but they were decidedly interesting: 
Mitre Court is cynical, but on the whole dull. 
The attempt to enliven the book by depre¬ 
ciating human nature at large in a manner 
dear to youthful misanthropists is not suc¬ 
cessful, and the kind of humour which is to 
be extracted from the mispronunciations and 
grammatical errors of uneducated persons is 
too cheap to be very effective. Mrs. Riddell 
has written some very good stories and some 
rather poor ones, but I cannot remember any¬ 
thing of hers that is, on the whole, poorer 
than Mitre Court. 

Though Miss Mabel Collins has not Mrs. 
Riddell’s experience, she has produced a much 
better novel. Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter does 
not belong to the highest class of fiction. It 
gives us no illuminating studies in human 
nature, nor does it deal with the deep things 
of thought or emotion ; but it is, what Mitre 
Court certainly is not, readable and interest¬ 
ing from the first page to the last. It is a 
story the interest of which depends entirely 
upon the evolution of a very well-contrived 
and well-managed plot; and though Miss 
Collins’s work is of the kind which the 
superior person is wont to sniff at, it has, at 
any rate, the merit of accomplishing what it 
aims at, and for the judicious critic this is 
enough. The plot-novelists one and all 
regard with what I consider perfectly just 
resentment the wicked reviewer who discounts 
the interest of readers by revealing the 
secrets, or explanations, or catastrophes which 
the third volume may have in its keeping; so 


I will allow nothing to leak out through me 
save the fact that the story deals with a 
murder committed by a father and witnessed 
by a daughter, whose reluctance to bring her 
criminal parent within the grasp of the law 
brings herself within reach of a long series of 
cunningly devised infernal machinations. 
Like Mrs. Campbell Praed and one or two 
other story-tellers, Miss Collins utilises the 
mysteries of “occultism,” or “theosophy,” 
or “ esoteric Buddhism,” or whatever is the 
proper name for the thaumaturgic religion of 
Mr. Sinnett, Colonel Olcott, and Madame 
Blavatsky; and a certain military “adept,” 
who is the hero’s good angel, does wondrous 
things by which the devices of villany are 
brought to nought. But I must be discreet, 
or I too shall have to take my place among 
the critics who read and tell; so I will say 
no more, except to repeat what I have already 
said, that Lord Vanecourt'e Daughter is a 
capital novel, which will give full and solid 
satisfaction to those readers who want a story 
and nothing more. 

There is a great deal moro than a story in 
Arnold Robur ; so much more, in fact, that 
the reader is in constant danger of losing the 
story altogether. It cannot be said that the 
loss would be very serious, for where the 
scattered fragments of narrative are pieced 
together they are found to be very involved 
and tiresome; but probably the involution 
and the tiresomeness would have been less 
painfully aggressive had Messrs. Combe and 
Lisle been good enough to tell their tale 
straight on, without breaking away into long 
essays and absolutely endless conversations 
about everything iu general and nothing in 
particular. Were it not that unsolicited 
advice is seldom acted upon or even accepted 
graciously, I would suggest that the new 
literary firm would be much strengthened if 
the contributor of the reflective, philosophic, 
sarcastic, and generally expatiatory passages 
could be bought out by his co-partner, who 
would then be left free to tell a story with no 
nonsense and no irrelevant sense. When I 
read in the Academy and elsewhere severe 
reviews of stories in which I have been to 
some extent interested or amused I sometimes 
fear that I must be foolishly easy to please; 
and therefore when I find nothing in Arnold 
Robur that either interests or amuses me I 
come to the conclusion that it is a dull book. 
Of course this conclusion may be wholly 
unjust, but even the authors will admit that 
in the circumstances it is not wholly un¬ 
reasonable; and having arrived at it, it is 
hardly worth while to indulge in further 
comments upon Arnold Robur. 

In the two volumes of Miss Montitambart 
we have a novel which belongs to that highest 
kind of fiction in which our interest is 
awakened, not by a mere skilful arrangement 
of exciting incidents and situations, but by 
strong dramatic presentation of human char¬ 
acter and passion. Miss Mary Hoppus is a 
writer with worthy artistic aims; and, as she 
does not overtax her powers, she succeeds in 
attaining them, the result being that her 
work leaves behind it a sense of satisfying 
completeness. A study of remorse so intense 
and prolonged as to bring its victim to the 
verge of actual mania is certainly somewhat 
depressing, and many readers may feel that 


Di 


there is a lack of pleasantness in a picture of 
such unrelieved gloom; but no one will 
question the power and veracity of Miss 
Hoppus’s portraiture. It is not often that 
we meet with a figure so profoundly impres¬ 
sive as that of poor Miss Montizambart— 
crushed down not only by the ever-present 
consciousness of her hidden shame, but by the 
misery of knowing that her boy who calls 
another woman mother accepts her outgoings 
of affection with something that is even colder 
than indifference. The character of this lad, 
Oliver Montizambart, is a work of very 
delicate and finished art, for Miss Hoppus 
performs the difficult task of making him feel 
and act in such a manner as to win our belief 
without forfeiting our sympathy. Lucy 
Wildsmith, the last of the three principal 
personages, is equally successful; her portrait 
has the harmonious expressiveness of a study 
from life; and, indeed, nowhere in the book 
is there any trace of perfunctory conventional 
work. In the present condition of public 
taste I fear that Miss Montitambart will not 
draw crowds to the circulating, libraries, but 
it will do something much better—it will win 
the admiration of all cultivated and careful 
readers. 

The New River is a very bright, pleasant, 
and stirring tale, founded on the history of 
the great enterprise which provided London 
with its first water supply. Its sub-title 
might appropriately have been “ the virtuous 
and vicious apprentices,” for the characters 
and careers of the two ’prentice youths who 
are the most prominent persons in the story 
are contrasted in a quite Hogarthian manner. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon cannot be accused of being an 
imitator of Diokens, but he is probably a 
student and admirer, for the treatment of 
various portions of the story reminds me 
forcibly of Barnaby Rudge. The book is not 
a pretentious one, but it may be praised un¬ 
reservedly, for it has no serious faults, and 
is interesting throughout. I may, however, 
remark that the word “ bother ” in the mouth 
of a London apprentice of the early part of 
the seventeenth century is an unmistakable 
anachronism. 

Only the second half of the volume entitled 
The New Democracy is really new. The first 
half was published about twelve months ago, 
and is now supplemented by a sequel, with 
the title “Shooting Niagara; or, the Last 
Days of Caucusia.” The book as a whole is 
one of the numberless political satires which 
owe their being to the prior existence of 
Gulliver’e Travels ; but for Swift’s fertility of 
invention or mordant humour the reader of 
The New Democracy will seek in vain. It is, 
in short, a dull affair; and in a book of this 
kind dulness is the one unpardonable sin. 

Critics, like other people, find a relief in 
variety, and having just said that The New 
Democracy is dull, I should like to be able to 
declare that Miss Vanbrugh is lively. Un¬ 
fortunately, variety must be sacrificed, for 
truth compels the statement that Mitt 
Vanbrugh is dull also—so dull, indeed, as to 
be nearly unreadable. The writer certainly 
appeals to the public by the stale and not 
specially commendable device of introducing 
a distinguished living actress and an almost 
more distinguished actor under very trans¬ 
parent disguises, and his portraits are flatter- 
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ing enough; but even the warmest admirers 
of Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry will 
consider his story a vain thing. One 
living person has an indubitable right to be 
seriously aggrieved. The wretched creature 
Miss De Lome may be identified by ignorant 
persons with a lady who is in no sense publio 
property; and the writer who is responsible 
for such identification is guilty of a grave 
offence against good manners. 

Jakes Ashcroft Noble. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Archipelago on Fire. By Jules Verne. 
(Sampson Low.) It may be as well to say at 
once that this latest story of M. Jules Verne 
has nothing whatever to do with the volcanic 
eruption in the Straits of Sunda, as was erron¬ 
eously announced some while ago. The scene 
is the Levant; the time is the Oreek war of 
independence. The title, however, is taken not 
from the fire ships of Canaris, or the massacre 
of Scio, but from the exploits of a pirate 
captain. On the whole, this may be called an 
historical story of naval life, without any of the 
marvels, either scientific or psychological, in 
which the famous author usually delights. The 
only incident passing belief is the rescue of the 
hero’s ship when already in the possession of 
the pirates. But though M. Jules Verne here 
adopts a new genre, he has not lost his power to 
hold the attention. The story is told with 
vivacity from the first page to the last. Speak¬ 
ing ignorantly, we should say that the nautical 
terms are true in themselves and accurately 
rendered. For the general faithfulness of the 
history and the geography we can answer. But 
the English translator should not have allowed 
M. Jules Verne tostate that Byron’s “corpse now 
rests at Westminster.” As a matter of met, the 
Dean of twenty years later would not even admit 
Thorwaldsen’s statute of him into the abbey— 
to the gain of Trinity College. The poet, of 
course, was buried in Hucknall Torkard Church 
in Nottinghamshire. It remains to add that 
the volume is abundantly illustrated, there 
being as many as fifty full-page plates to less 
than two hundred pages of letterpress. 

Nature and her Servants; or, Sketches of 
the Animal Kingdom. By Theodore Wood. 
(8. P. C. K.) These accounts of the familiar 
animals of the world are intended as an intro¬ 
duction to zoology, for the use of the young. 
In a series of eighteen chapters Mr. Wood con¬ 
ducts his readers by a system of natural groups 
through the animal kingdom. Seals, pachy¬ 
derms, rodents, marsupials, and the like, down 
to crustaceans, and myriapods are lightly 
sketched, the chief animals of each group being 
figured and taken as typos of the rest. Of 
course, this has been often done before, and we 
do not know that it is done better here than in a 
dozen other books. But technical terms, which 
so often frighten away the beginner, have been 
eschewed by Mr. Wood as much as possible; 
and the descriptions, if easy, are not altogether 
accommodated to a child’s mind—-which we 
regard as one of the surest modes of disgusting 
the learner. Curiosity and interest must be 
awakened, and there must be a sense in 
perusing such a book as this, if it is to do good, 
that some mastery over facts and language has 
been gained. The descriptions of the economy 
of fish life are lucid and satisfactory, but Mr. 
Wood is perhaps too explicit when he says that 
“the heariug of fish is very imperfect indeed.” 
It is so in the salmonidae, whose piercing sight 
compensates for the deficiency. Many fishes, 
however, such as pike, muraena, and others, 
have been taught to come and be fed at their 
master’s voice. The chapters on birds are 
generally excellent; but something should have 


been said of the phenomena of migration, 
which is at present tne great question exercising 
ornithologists, and on which, it may be added, 
more materials for a decision are being 
gathered year by year. Altogether this book 
is highly to be commended. It seems to answer 
its purpose admirably, and is one more proof 
that the S. P. C. K. is determined not to suffer 
general literature to suffer at its hands. For a 
school library, a prize, or a village coffee-house, 
it would prove suggestive and valuable. 

In Mrs. Edward Kennard’s Twilight Tales 
(Chapman & Hall) there is plenty of whole¬ 
some and varied entertainment, and the illustra¬ 
tions are really clever. Mrs. Kennard seems 
to possess a large circle of friends in the 
animal world, and to have been the confidante 
of horses and donkeys, foxes and stags, and 
other beasts. They view things—sport es¬ 
pecially—from another point than that in 
which we see them; and boys and girls will not 
only get a good deal of amusement out of a 
change of aspect, but may also acquire a little 
of that sympathy with the brute creation which 
is often absent in young hearts. We thoroughly 
recommend the book as one of the pleasantest 
and healthiest of the season’s productions. 

The Lost Trail and Oamjp-fire and Wigwam, 
which belong to the “Log Cabin Series” 
(Cassell), are very good examples of the Red 
Indian olass of story, in which it is evident that 
boys in their teens still greatly delight. They 
relate some of the adventures which befall 
Jack Carleton, a Kentuckian lad, and his friend, 
Otto Reelstaub, a German, who speaks delight¬ 
fully broken English. There are plenty of 
combats with Indians and wild beasts; and, 
fortunately, the lads are never deserted by their 
good angel, a friendly Indian of the rather 
commonplace name of Deerfoot, who turns up 
whenever they are in extremis. How it comes 
about that so anxious and careful a mother as 
Mrs. Carlton allows her boy to go into the 
jaws of death on the slightest provocation does 
not very clearly appear. That is, perhaps, not 
the concern of Mr. Ellis, the author of the 
“ Log Cabin Series,” who certainly takes 
greater pains with his Indian life, has a 
lighter touch, and exhibits a more genuine sense 
of humour than most writers in the same field. 

Through the Fray. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) This is “ a tale of the Luddite riots,” 
and is a first-class book for boys. The hero is 
himself a boy, but is not so heroic as to be 
impossible. He is blessed with a temper like 
Achilles, which brings him under suspicions of 
having murdereda brutal stepfather; and, being 
thus rendered careless of his life, ho defends 
his mother’s mill with the courage of Achillos 
against an attack of the Luddites. He after¬ 
wards overcomes their animosity in the way in 
which it was historically overcome—by the 
immense amount of extra work able to be done, 
and therefore required to be done, by tho very 
machinery which tho Luddites wished to destroy. 
Our Achilles had his Briseis ; but, unlike Ins 
Greek prototype, he marries her, conquers his 
temper, and they live happily over afterwards. 

Dessie Fennimore. A Tale of Country-town 
Children. By S. K. Hutton. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) An exceedingly pretty story for 
the very little ones of the family—the “chil¬ 
dren” as distinguished from the “boys and 
girls.” The language has perfect simplicity, 
without that aggressive childishness which all 
properly constituted children resent, and the 
incidents are just the ones to interest the 
nursery. The tiny readers or hearers of the 
book will gain additional delight from the 
knowledge that Dessie and PolUe were “ real 
children,” and that the author has not 
“made them out of her head.” There are five 
illustrations of average merit. 


A Terrible Coward. By G. Manville Fenn. 
(Blackie.) This book contains two stories, both 
good, though the second is better than the 
first, which gives the title. A Terrible Coward 
is tho story of a young man who refusod to 
take a dangerons dive, which is expected of 
every youth in a Cornish fishing village to 
show his manhood, because he does not sec the 
good of merely doing a thing because it is 
dangerous. He afterwards heroically saved the 
life of his bitterest enemy, who had dubbed 
him a “ terrible coward ” for not taking the dive. 
The moral is not a bad one; but if every youth 
in the village took the dive, it could not be very 
dangerous, and the motive for refusal fails. 
The second story is an exciting and well-told 
account of the way a young fellow, son of the 
foreman of a coal mine, excites and overcomes 
the hostility of the miners in his attempts to 
increase their safety. 

The Penang Pirate. By John C. Hutcheson. 
(Blackie.) This volumo has also two stories. 
The first is an exceedingly good description of 
tho way some Malay pirates are caught out and 
fought out in their attempt on a homeward- 
bound China merchantman. The second is a 
narrative of the adventures of a petty officer 
on board an English frigate engaged in putting 
down the slave trade off Madagascar. It is 
not well told. The introduction is long and 
tedious, and the adventures of a party ship¬ 
wrecked off Madagascar are, surely, impossible. 

New Honours, by Cecilia 8elby Lowndes 
(Frederick Wame), is in reality a series of 
photographs of child life at the seaside. As 
such it is (agreeably realistic, and some of the 
scrapes in to which the little Despards stumble, 
and, which are a source of great annoyance to 
their nurse, are very laughable. Humour, 
too, is shown in the way in which Miss Lowndes 
makes the various members of the Despard 
family take to their “ new honours,” as their 
ennoblement and elevation from genteel 
poverty to comparative affluence is termed. 
The death of poor Sydney seems, however, an 
unnecessary bit of tragedy. This book is 
exceptionally well written and illustrated. 

That Aggravating School-Girl, by Grace Steb- 
bing (Nisbet), is likely to be popular among 
all who make her acquaintance in print, though 
her presence in the flesh might not be so grate¬ 
ful. The character sketches are good. Miss 
Crofton is a mistress after the modem high- 
school type, who wins all hearts by her tact and 
sympathy, and yet inspires respect by her 
knowledge and power. Miss Rowe is another 

S roduct of modem times—highly educated, 
evotod to work, exacting, unsympathetic, un¬ 
acceptable. How, in the school over which 
these two ladies presided, Miss Helen Edison 
conducted and misconducted herself, and how, 
in her at any rate, the discipline of school-life 
developed the better qualities of her nature is 
well and cleverly told. The conversations are 
lively and natural, and the moral obvious, but 
not obtrusive. The illustrations are not par¬ 
ticularly tasteful, nor do they present Helen, 
who is something more than a mere tomboy, 
in her best aspect. 

Fearless Frank. By Mary E. Gellie. (Grif¬ 
fith, Farran & Co.) A capital book for children. 
Frank’s adventurous voyage to the North Pole 
in the Pixy, with his little sister and the half¬ 
witted boy Dod, is told with much spirit, and, 
if read aloud, would be listened to with breath¬ 
less interest by a juvenile audience. 

' Two Ways of looking at it, by Austin Clare 
(8. P. C. K.), are the ways adopted respectively 
by the south-country schoolmistress and the 
north-country miner of viewing each other and 
things in general. The pair are far asunder at 
first, but grow nearer and nearer; and in the 
end, having become man and wife, they regard 
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things with a single eye,and set down their past 
differences for mutual improvement. The idea 
is happily conceived, and well carried out, in 
chapters written alternately by John Elliot and 
Daisy Meadows. The little hook contains not 
only plenty of good sentiment and sense, hut 
not a little incident and adventure. 

Bound with a Chain. By Crona Temple. 
(8. P. C. K.) This is a tale of the black 
country written by a practised pen with skill 
and power. The tone of the book is more 
serious than that of most of the season’s publi¬ 
cations. We are a little surprised to find coal¬ 
pits, coke-ovens, factories and windmills, 
grouped together in one neighbourhood, but 
our acquaintance with South Staffordshire is 
limited. 

MichaTs Treasures; or, Choice Silver. By 
Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.) This is the story 
of a foundling washed ashore by a storm on the 
east coast, and contains a good deal of stirring 
narrative. Marina, the waif, develops into 
everything that is good and delightful, and 
becomes Michael’s best treasure. The writing 
is rather “goody,” but in families where a 
Sunday story is regarded as a needful piece of 
literature Mrs. Marshall’s story will be accept¬ 
able. 

The Mill in the Valley, or, Truth will out. 
By C. P. M. (8. P. C. K.) A tale with a 
moral, and containing a truthful picture of 
village life as it used to be, when farmers were 
prosperous and labourers contented, and par¬ 
sons respected. How Jesse Crump made and 
lost his gold, and how suspicion fell on the 
innocent, and how all came right at last, is told 
pleasantly enough. The cattle-disease is a fresh 
subject, and gives a little more air of reality to 
this story than is generally found—indeed, there 
is plenty of proof that the author has studied 
from nature. 

A Little Silver Trumpet. By L. T. Meade. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) The silver trumpet 
turns out to be no trumpet, but a street arab’s 
penny-making capacity for whistling. The story 
is, however, a very good example of success 
in describing the dangers, the miseries, and the 
temptations of the life of the residuum of a 
great city with fidelity, without exaggera¬ 
tion, aud with interest. The hero is a 
modernised Oliver Twist, and there is some¬ 
thing of the Dickens humour and a good deal 
of pathos about him. Mr. Pym’s illustrations 
are neat and effective. 

Friendship’s Diary. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This is a very pretty little diary, with a page 
for every day, surrounded by a graceful border, 
and headed by a well-selected quotation. At 
the beginning of each month is a full-page 
wood-engraving after Millais, Arthur Hughes, 
Pinwell, or some other artist. These (which of 
course have appeared before) are all pleasant 
pictures, and are fitted with appropriate verses. 
Altogether, it is a novel and attractive form of 
diary, and well suited for a present for young 
or old. 

Belonging to the Bad Boy's Diary order 
of literature, and distinctly bourgeois American 
in tone, is The Adventures of Jimmy Brown. 
(Sampson Low.) We could have been spared 
some allusions to Jimmy Brown’s sister Sue and 
her various lovers, which are a trifle vulgar; and 
the boy is rather too conscious that he is a 
humourist. Yet he plays a great variety of 
tricks, especially on his baby brother, which 
will be regarded as laughable by boys and girls 
who are not old enough to understand, or to be 
injuriously affected by, vulgarity when they 
come across it. 

Adam Hepburn's Vow, by Anno S> Swan 
(Cassell), is a sort of compromise between a 
historical novel with a religious purpose and a 
gift-book, and it is easy to see how at this 


season it may be utilised. Miss Swan is hardly 
at her best here. The story, which tells how 
a Covenanter of the Drumclog and Magus 
Moor days makes a vow to revenge the murder 
of his wife by Prela tints, and how he keeps that 
vow, runs on rather conventional lines. Scotch 
manse life in the old times is, however, not 
unskilfully sketched. 

True Stories of the Reign of Queen Victoria, by 
Cornelius Brown (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is 
in reality a succinct history of the present reign, 
in which ample justice is done to individuals 
who have played an important part in it, and to 
incidents of a personal character. As such it 
is interesting and readable, in spite of the 
“ historian in waiting” tone which spoils some 
portions of it and it; may be highly recom¬ 
mended as a superior gift-book oi the graver 
sort. 

Bound by a Spell. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 
(Cassell.) The alternative title of this lurid- 
looking volume is “The Hunted Witch of the 
Forest.” The scene is laid in a remote valley 
on the confines of the Canton Grisons, and the 
time about a century ago, when persecution for 
witchcraft .was far from being uncommon in 
Central Europe. Mrs. Greene exhibits indus¬ 
try and a certain amount of power; but the sub¬ 
ject she has chosen is, in our opinion, much too 
horrible for a book that is to be put into the 
hands of children. There are chapters in it 
which would give the little ones ugly dreams, 
and suggest pictures to their active imagina¬ 
tions which would, in some cases, be positively 
injurious. She has struck a wrong note this 
time. 

Tinker Dick, by Mrs. Henry Keary (Frederick 
Wamo), is hardly a story for children, although 
it is about a foundling child, whom Tinker 
Dick, one of those wonderful working men of 
“long ago,” benefits by going to London and 
discovering a grandfather with a little money. 
Dick’s rather improbable adventures in London 
are the best thing in this little book, which is, 
throughout, rather too didactic, and is well 
intentioned rather than well written. 

The Pedlar and his Dog. By Miss Bowsell. 
(Blackie.) An interesting tale for young 
people. John Pennycuick and his dog Shock 
will be found pleasant companions. The pil¬ 
grimage to London in the time of Queen Bess 
is capitally described. 

Little Tottie, and two other Stories. Told by 
Thomas Archer. (Blackie.) This book would 
make a good Sunday School prize. The tales 
are serious but interesting. Though published 
□ear Christmas time, “ Little Tottie ” is not 
about fairies and merry-making, but about the 
c rtche and the hospital. 

Miss Grantley's Oirls. By Thomas Archer. 
(Blackie.) The title is a misnomer. Tho 
girls have nothing to do but to listen to the 
stories Miss Grantley tells them; which are 
good, bad, and indifferent, the last pre¬ 
dominating. Miss Grantley is unfortunately 
endowed with a heavy wit, which her school¬ 
girls must have found rather trying. The 
stories are, however, mercifully short, as there 
are half-a-dozen of them in Ho small octavo 
pages. 

Our Sunday Friend. (C. Mowbray.) The 
year’s volume of this monthly periodical is, 
perhaps, the thinnest book of the kind pub¬ 
lished, containing but one hundred pages. 
This is certainly a distinction, and, from certain 
points of view, a merit. We have no doubt 
that in course of issue it has given more 
amusement and edification to more young 
people than many athickerand costlier magazine. 
Its tone and teaching are unexceptionable, and 
it has a number of fairly good pictures. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lord Tennyson’s new volume, Teiresias and 
other Poems, will be published next Tuesday. 

Prof. W. Minto will write the article on 
“Sir Walter Scott” for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. He is also editing “ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” for the Clarendon Press. 
We may add—what is an open secret—that he 
is the author of the novel “The Crack of 
Doom,” now running in Blackwood's. 

Mr. Ernest Myers has in the press a volume 
of poems, which will take its title from “ The 
Judgment of Prometheus.” 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish a 
volume of Studies in Ancient History, by the 
late J. F. McLennan, comprising a reprint of 
“ Primitive Marriage.” 

The cabinet edition of George Eliot's works 
will be completed before the dose of this year 
by the issue of the third volume of her life, 
“ with additions,” and by the Essays and Learn 
from a Note Book, uniform with the other 
volumes. 

The publication of the Life of Longfellow, 
by his brother, has been postponed till 
February. It will consist mainly of his own 
journals and letters. Some of the latter are 
adorned with little pen-and-ink drawings, 
which will be reproduced. 

TnE next volume in tho series of “English 
Worthies” will be Shaftesbury, by Mr. H. D. 
Traill. 

On December 21 will be published the 
first volume of Cassell’s “ National Library,” 
edited by Prof. Henry Morley. The price of 
eaoh volume will be threepence; and it is 
intended to issue one volume every week. The 
first five volumes will consist of Macaulay’s 
Warren Hastings, Isaac Walton’s Complete 
Angler, Henry Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, 
Byron’s Childe Harold, and Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin’s Autobiography. This undertaking to pro¬ 
duce literary masterpieces, at a really cheap 
price and at the same time in a satisfactory 
form, deserves the support of all classes of the 
reading public. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish immediately 
a “ short story ” by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, en¬ 
titled Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. ILjdt. 

Prof. Mbiklejohn, of St. Andrews, will 
shortly publish with Messrs. Blackwood, a 
work on The English Language: its Grammar, 
History, and Literature, with special chapters 
on composition, versification, paraphrasing, and 
punctuation. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor in his preface to his new 
work, Gladstone's House of Commons, says : 

“ It has been the main endeavour of these sketches 
to give a perfectly accurate, life-like, intelligible 
account of the various scenes described. Subject 
to this condition, the writer has endeavoured to 
avoid all allusions that might be regarded as too 
personal. The justification of the title is the 
commanding position held in the last Parliament 
by the overwhelming personality of Mr. Gladstone." 
The work, which will be published by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey, will be ready early next week. 

A new novel by Mr. Westall, entitled “ Two 
Pinches of Snuff,” will be commenced in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal of December 16. Tho 
first popular editions of this author’s Red 
Ryvington and Old Factory (published in March 
and April last) being nearly exhausted, Messrs. 
Cassell & Company are preparing a second 
edition of each of these works. 

Robertson of Brighton; with some Notices of 
his Times and Contemporaries, by the Rev. F. 
Arnold, will bo published almost immediately, 
in one volume, by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 
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English and French Morality, by M. Yves 
■Guyot, will shortly be issued by the Modem 
Press in a cheap form. M. Guyot’s past work 
is a proof of his sincerity in attacking immor¬ 
ality, and adds weight to his criticisms of the 
recent agitation, which he argues must inevit¬ 
ably lead to the methods of police repression 
that have so signally failed on the Continent. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish early next 
week The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles, the 
late editor of The Springfield Republican, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Mr. Bowles was bom in 1826, and 
died in 1878. Succeeding his father in the 
editorial chair at the early age of eighteen, he 
-successfully conducted his paper till just before 
his death, so his life covers some of the most 
■stirring and interesting periods of American 
history. Among his associates and corre¬ 
spondents will be found C. Dudley Warner, 
Thurlow Weed, Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Kingsley, Ward Beecher, Schuyler Colfax, 
Kate Fox, &c. 

Messrs. Ward and Downey will publish 
in December three new novels: Coward and 
Coquette, by the author of “ The Parish of 
Hilty ” ; That Villian, Romeo, by J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy; and Dulcie Carlyon, by James Grant. 
The same publishers are also issuing new editions 
of George Manville Fenn’s Dark House, Mrs. 
O’Reilly’s David Broome, and Mrs. Croker’s 
Pretty Miss Neville. 

' Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 
have in the press a work in two volumes by 
Dr. Keningale Cook, entitled, The Fathers of 
Jesus. Its purpose is to show, by what may be 
-described as the parallel method, that the 
-dogma of the exclusiveness of the Christian 
traditions is without sufficient basis. 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell are about to 
issue a story entitled A Bitter Christmas : the 
Mystery of a Moated Grange, by Bertram 
■Gray. 

Messrs, Wilson and McCormick, of Glas¬ 
gow, have in the press a new work by the 
author of “The North Wall,” entitled Bruce; 
a Drama, in which the characters are portrayed 
in the first instance as men and women, and 
only in a subordinate degree as historic figures. 

Spunyarn and Spindrift: a Sailor Boy’s Log 
•of a Voyage out and Home in a China Tea- 
Clipper, by Robert Brown, will be published 
■early in December by Messrs. Houlston & Sons. 
It is dedicated to Lord Charles Beresford, and 
will be profusely illustrated by Mr. Robt. T. 
Pritchett. 

The sale of Mr. Ellis’s books, which was 
•concluded last Saturday, realised a total of 
about A 16,000 for 3,201 lots. The fine copy of 
the first folio of Shakspere, bound by. Roger 
Payne, fetched £405 ; an inferior and incom¬ 
plete copy, £90 ; Tyndale’s New Testament, 
perhaps the most perfect copy known, £116; 
the editio princeps of Pliny’s Natural History, 
printed at Venice in 1469 by Joannes di Spira, 
£95 ; Turner’s England and Wales, £87 ; a MS. 
Horae of the fifteenth century, with the mono¬ 
gram of Diane de Poictiers, £81. 

The first annual meeting of the American 
Copyright League was held at the Authors’ 
Club, New York, on November 7, when the 
'bill that Senator Hawley proposes to introduce 
into Congress was approved. The president of 
the league is Mr. Lowell; and the council in- 
■cludes the names of E. C. Stedman, Charles 
Dudley Warner, S. L. Clemons, Brander 
^Matthews, E. P. Roo, and Prof. Youmans. 
The subscriptions in hand amount to a total of 
1732 dols. (£346). 

The resignation by Dr. Porter of the presi¬ 
dency of Yale College has led to an acrimonious 
-discussion in the New York press as to the 
.sectarian character of the college. The original 


charter of 1701 vests the government in a board 
of Congregational ministers ; but the graduates 
have long been demanding a share in the 
administration, and they point to the increasing 
prosperity of Harvard, where the religious 
bond is less strict. 

Messrs. Ticknor, of Boston, announce a 
new edition of Mr. Howells’s poems, including 
several never before published. It is specially 
stated that the volume will be printed on “ im¬ 
ported ” hand-made paper. 

Our note last week about Mr. Ferdinand 
Wolffs lectures at Oxford was not quite accurate. 
The paper with which he was connected was the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung, the Rheinische Zeitung 
proper having been suppressed by the Prussian 
Government in 1843. The staff of the paper 
included Marx, Engels, and Freiligrath, but 
not Lassalle, though the latter used often to 
come to the office. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE NEWER GOSrEL. 

Hueekelius loquitur: 

“ The ages have passed and come with the beat of 
a measureless tread, 

And piled up their palace-dome on the dust of the 
ageless dead, 

Since the atom of life first glowed in the breast of 
eternal time, 

And shaped for itself its abode in the womb of the 
shapeless slime ; 

And the years matured its form with slow, un¬ 
wearying toil, 

Moulded by sun and storm, and rich with the cen¬ 
turies’ spoil, 

Till the face of the earth was fair, and life grew 
up into mind, 

And breathed its earliest prayer to its god in the 
dawn or wind, 

And called itself by the name of man, the master 
and lord, 

Who conquers the strength of flame and tempers 
the spear and sword ; 

For the world grows wiser by war, and death is 
the law of life; 

The lowermost rock in the scar is red with the 
stains of strife. 

Burst thro’ the bounds of sight, and measure the 
least of tilings, 

Plummet the infinite and make to thy fancy 
wings; 

From crystal, and coral, and weed, up to man in 
his noblest race, 

The weaker shall fail in his need, and thoTstronger 
shall hold his place! ” 

Rcnanut loquitur: 

“ Ah ! leave me yet a little while, to watch 
The golden glory of the dying day, 

Till all the purple mountains gleam and catch 
The last faiut light that slowly steals away. 

Too soon the night is on us ; aye, too soon 
We know the cloud is born of blinding mist: 

The throne, whereon the gods sate crowned at noon 
With ruby rays aud liquid amethyst, 

Is but a vapour, dim and grey, a streak 
Of hollow rain that freezes in its fall; 

A dull, cold, shape that settles on the peak, 

Icy and stifling ns a dead man’s pall. 

The world’s old faith is fairest in its death, 

For death is fairer oftentimes than life; 

No vulgar passion quivers in the breath : 

The dead forget their weariness and strife. 

Say not that death is even as decay, 

A hideous charnel choked with rotting dust; 

The cold white lips are beautiful as spray 
Cast on an iceberg by the northern gust. 

The memories of the past are diadem’d 
About the brow and folded on the eyes ; 

The weary lids beneath are bent and gemm’d 
With charmed dreams aud mystic reveries. 

Once more she sits in her imperial chair, 

And kings and Caesars kneel before her feet, 

And clouds of incense fill the heavy air, 

And shouts of homage echo thro’ the street. 


Or yet, again, she stretches forth the hand, 

And men are done to death at her desire ; 

The smoke of burning cities dims the land, 

And limbs are tom or shrivelled in the fire. 

Once more the scene is shifted, and the gleam 
Of eastern suns about her brow is curled ; 

Once more she roams a maiden by the stream, 
Despised of men, the Magdalen of the world. 

So scene on scene floats lightly, as a haze 
That comes and goes with sudden gust aud lull: 

Limned with the sunset hues of other days, ~ 
They are but dreams ; yet dreams are beautiful.” 

A. H. S. 


OBITUARY. 

MRS. GILCHRIST. 

On Sunday last there died at Hampstead, 
Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, a lady well known to a 
small literary circle, both in England and in 
America. Mrs. Gilchrist, whose maiden name 
was Burrows, was bom April 25, 1828. In 
1851 she married Alexander Gilchrist, tho 
author of the Lives of Etty and William Blake. 
Her literary studies, fostered by daily com¬ 
panionship with her husband and not allowed 
to be thrust aside by domestic duties, first 
bore fruit in an article on “ Our Nearest 
Relation,” published in All the Year Round in 
May, 1859, which article attracted the attention 
of Dickens, who showed it to the Carlyles. She 
continued, now and again, to contribute articles 
on scientific and other subjects to magazines, 
among others one on “The Indestructibility 
of Force,” published in Macmillan's Magazine, 
March, 1861. Her husband died in 1861, 
leaving his second and chief work, The Life of 
William Blake, unfinished.' In spite of new 
parental responsibilities thus cast on her, she 
set to work with characteristic resolution to 
finish the biography—a by no means small 
undertaking. Indeed, the editing of this, as 
well as the second edition, for which she wrote 
a memoir of her husband, was a heavy and 
responsible task. Carlyle, in acknowledging a 
copy of the second edition, wrote: “ Your own 
little Preface is all that is proper. Could but 
the Queen of these realms have been as queen¬ 
like in her widowhood ! ” Mrs. Gilchrist was 
early attracted to the writings of Walt Whit¬ 
man, and, in 1869, published “A Woman’s 
Estimate of Walt Whitman ” in The Radical, 
a now defunct American journal. She stayed 
with her children in America from 1876 to 1879, 
enjoying the close friendship of her favourite 
oet, as well as the intimacy of other well- 
nown American writers. It was during this 
sojourn that she wrote “Glimpses of a New 
England Village,” a bright bit of description 
that appeared in Blackwood's Magazine last 
year. In 1883 she published the work by 
which she will be long remembered by discern¬ 
ing readers—her thoughtful and sympathetic 
Life of Mary Lamb. Her last and, in some 
respects, most thoughtful essay, “ A Confession 
of Faith,” appeared only a few months ago in 
a London magazine. She was engaged when 
her last illness mastered her strength on some 
personal reminiscences of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, 
whose neighbour and intimate friend she was 
during some years of their residence in their 
last Chelsea home. Mrs. Gilchrist had for 
some years had grave apprehensions that her 
life was doomed, but showed her characteristic 
bravery in maintaining an exceptional bright¬ 
ness of spirit and manner, hiding the baneful 
secret even from her own children. To those 
who had the privilege of knowing her well, 
these fated last years will always seem a marvel 
of quiet heroism, and of noble resolution to be 
energetically active under the most depressing 
conditions. Her gifts and attractions in the 
chosen society that she loved were many and 
rare. She combined in an unusual degree the 
qualities of mature wisdom, fine literary taot. 
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and a perfect womanly sweetness of temper. 
It was a treat, which the more crowded haunts 
of the literary world can hardly afford, to hear 
her discourse of mea and books, of both of 
which her knowledge was wide and accurate, 
and her estimates at once sympathetic and dis¬ 
cerning. She leaves children who will cherish 
her memory as one who united to all her in¬ 
tellectual gifts the tenderness and wise solicitude 
of a perfect mother. J. 8. 

M. PAUL BOURGET. 

At the annual public meeting of the Academie 
frangaise, on November 20, M. Camille Doucet, 
the; permanent secretary, awarded the Prix 
Vitet to M. Paid Bourget, with the following 
words: 

“ Fonde “dans l’iuterct deslettres,” le prix Vitet 
cst l'un de ceux dout 1’Academie dispose u la fois 
avec le plus d'indepcndance et le plus de respousa- 
bilite, n’ayant nucun programme qui l’entrnve et, 
par cela tneme, tenant d’autant plus ik bien faire. 
Ce n’est pas a tel ou tel livre, comme dans presque 
tous les autres coucours, c’est ik tel ou tel ecrivain, 
ii 1’ ensemble de ses travaux, ii sa seule renommee 
peut-etre, que s’ndresse eette recompense jirivi- 
1'-giee. 

“31. Paul Bourget nc m’en voudra pas si, en le 
plngant tout d’abord parmi les brillants ecrivains 
de la generation nouvelle, pour qui s’est le plus 
passionnee l’opinion publique, j’ajoutc que, de 
lour cote, sans meconnaitre son ml rite, d’cxcellcnts 
juges se sont montres pourlui plus severcs, croynnt 
k- montrer plus jnstes. “ Cruelle 6nigme! ” a dit 
le jeunc philosophy dans lo dernier, dans le plus 
fete, dans le plu- critique de ses ouvrages. Po6te 
ct romaucier, qu’il derive cn vers ou en prose, ee 
petit-fils de Balzac ct de Spinoza, cc petit-cousin 
de 3Ianfred et de Werther est, par-aessus tout, 
un lx-nseur, un reveur et presque un savant, qui 
soluble ne rien ignorer des grands secrets de 1’arne 
humaine. Pour lui, le drame est dans les idees et 
non dans les evenements: aussi fait-il des dtudea 
de mceurs plutot que des romans d’action, sou- 
tenant volontiers des thfcses et, an besoin, des 
paradoxes. Elegant, image, recherche mime, son 
style sc pa-serait aisement des nrtiflees de langage 
nuxquels il a trap souvent recours. Vains 
omements qui le surchargent et qui risquent 
de lui fane perdre cn correction ce qu’il croit y 
pagner en eclut. Ce jeu plait ik 31. Bourget et jc 
dois reconnaitre que parfois le succes lui donne 
raison. J’en sais qui estiment plus certains de ses 
defauts que certaines dc ses qualites. Ses qnalitcs 
emles, messieurs, out fixe l’attention dc F Academic. 
Parmi ceux qui commencent bien, 31. Paul Bourget 
est peut-etre eelui qui commence le mieux. Cela 
Huffit. Voulant lui donner uu temoiguage de sym- 
pathie, cl’estime et d’encouragement, 1’Academie 
decemc a 31. Paul Bourget une medaille d'or de 
cinq mille francs sur la somme que notre illustre 
confrere 31. Vitet nous a leguce pour ctre em¬ 
ployee librement, et le mieux possible, dans l’in- 
teret des lettres. C’est ce que FAcademic vient de 
faire.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND ART. 
Dietz, If. Geschlchte d. muslkallschen Dramas in 
Frankreieh wiihrend der Revolution bis zum Direc¬ 
tor ium (1787-95) in kflnstlerlscher, sittllcher u. 
politisober Beztehung. Wien: Groscher. 7 M. 
Eehes, G. Cicerone durcti das alte u. neus Aegypten. 
Ein Less- u. Handbnch f. Freunds d. Niltandes 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 19 M. 
Flaubket, G. Par les champs et par les graves. 

Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Fbibdlabndeb, J. Repertorinm zur antiken Nnmis- 
matik. Hrsg. v. R. Weil. Berlin: Refiner. 10 M. 
Habeelandt, M. Indiscbe Lcgenden. Leipzig: 
- Liebeakind. 2 M. 

Hahn, L. Fiirst Bismarok. 8ein po'itisches Leben u. 

Wirken. 4. Bd. 1879-85. Berlin: Besser. 11 M. 
Laoabde, P. de. Gedichte. Gottingen: Dleterich. 
I M. 20 Pf. 

Poestion, J. C. LapplSndische Murohen, Volkssagen, 
Rathsel u. Sprichwiirter. Wien: Geroid’a Bohn. 
6M. 

Schumann, R. Jngendbrlefo. Nacb den Oriainalen 
mitgetheilt v. C. Schumann. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 
8 M. 

Steobhlin, E. Atbanase Coqueiel fils: dtude bio- 
grapbique. Paris: Fisohbacber. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Thodh, H. Franz v. Assisi u die AnfSnge der Kunst 
der Renaissance in Xtalien. Berlin: Grots. 16 M. 


VAN Basthlabb, D. A. Les Grti Wallons: Grts 
o^rames ornSa de Tandenne Belgique ou dee Pays- 
Bas, improprement nommCs Gris namends. Brus¬ 
sels : VanTrigt. 20 fr. _ 

VrrZTHtm v. EoxstAdt, K. F. Graf. Berlin u. Wien in 
den Jabren 1815-52. Politlsobe Privatbriefe. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. 6 M. 

Vookl. J. Scenen Euripideischer TraeGdlen in grieoh- 
isoben Vasengemilden. Leipzig: Veit. 4 M. 
WlNCXLHB. A. Leopold v. Ranke. Liohtstrahlen aus 
seinen Werken. Gesammelt u. mit c. Lebenaabriss 
brag. Berlin: Prager. 8 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Babbau, A. Lee Artisans etles domes tiques d’autre- 
fois. Paris: Firmin-Didot. Sfr. 

Baillon, Comte de. Henrietta-Anne d'Angleterre, 
Du cheese d'Orleans, sa vie et as correspondanoe 
avec son fri're Charles II. Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 50 a. 
Bauoh, A. Die Markgrafen Johann L n. Otto HI. v 
Brandenburg in ihren Beziebungen zum Reioh. 
1920-87. Breslau: Trewendt. 4 M. 

Duband, La G«n5rale. Mimolres sur Napoleon et 
Marie-Loulae, 1810-14. Paris: Calmann Levy. 

8 fr. SO o. 

Habtkaxn. O. E. Der Ordo fudiciorum u. die Jadida 
extraordtnaria der Rdmer. Gottingen : Vanden- 
hoeok. 10 H. 

Kubth, O. Landolf der Aeltere v. Hailand. Ein 
Beitraz zur Kritlk ltalikin. Geochichtsschrdber. 
Halle: Nlemeyer. 1M. 90 Pf. 

Loots XI, Lettres de, 1481-86, publics par Joseph 
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Public ati onkn aus denk.prensilaobenStaatsarohiven. 
28. Bd. Briefwechael des Herzogin Sophie v. Han¬ 
nover m. ihmm B ruder, dem Knrfarsten Karl 
Ludwig v. der Pfalz, u. d. Letzteren m. seiner 
Schwagerln, der PfalzgrSfin Anna. Hrsg. v. E. 
Bodemann. Leipzig: Hirzel. 12 H. 

Schmidt, Ch. Proofs de l’bistolre de l'igliae d’oocident 
pendant le muyen age. Paris: Fisohbaoher. 12 fr. 
Stbin. A. Deutscho Gesohiobte- u. Lebensbilder. 
XII. Der gr.isse KurfQrst. 1. TL Halle: Waisen- 
ha us. S It. S3 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Baillox, H. Hlstolre des Plantes. T. 8. Paris: 
Hachette. 26 fr. 

Bbudhb, G. Die Fauna der Jura-Ablagerung v. Hohn- 
stein in Saohaen. Wien: Gerold's Sobn. 6 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ WITH THE KINO AT OXFORD.” 

Univertity College, London: Deo. 2,1885. 

On two important points your reviewer is, 
I think, wrong. It was not an universal prac¬ 
tice to begin tho year with March 2o. In 
private documents the present stylo was often 
used, oftener, perhaps, than the other. Here 
is an extract from Mr. Robinson’s Merchant 
Taylors' School Register (i., p. 46). Eleven names 


occur in this order. The names are insignificant, 
and I omit them. September 1600, October 
1600, January 1601, January 1601, June 1601, 
January 1602, February 1602, February 1602, 
March 1602, March 1602. Here it is abundantly 
clear that the present style is used. Anyone 
who will examine this volume closely will find 
many other instances. 

As to the matter of Archbishop Laud, here 
is an extract from Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
a book which, of course, I had before me when 
I wrote. 

“Several clergymen of other dioceses were also 
silenced and deprived on the same account, as Mr. 
Thomas Wilson of Othom, who, being sent for 
to Lambeth, and asked whether he had read the 
Book of Sports in his church, answered ‘No’; 
whereupon the archbishop replied immediately, 
I suspend you for evsr from your office and benefice tilt 
you read it ” (Neal’s History of this Puritans, ii. 212, 
edition 1795). 

Doubtless the archbishop could not actually 
suspend the offending clergyman; but he 
threatens it, surely a very common figure of 
speech. Alfred Church. 


ON THE TEXT OF THE SEXCH.V8 MAR. 

London : Nov. 22, 1685. 

Though I felt morally certain that Dr. Nor¬ 
man Moore and Dr. Kuno Meyer (Academy, 
October 3 and '24, 1885) were right, still, as the 
apostolic precept, “ prove all things,” is pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate to Celtic matters, I recently 
spent several hours in the British Museum, col¬ 
lating part of the first volume of the Ancient 
Laws of Ireland with the MS. (Harl. 432) from 
which that text purports to be taken. I find 
that the severe judgments passed on that 
text by Drs. Moore and Meyer were almost 
over-lenient. I proceed to substantiate this- 
assertion, premising that I had only time to 
examine the first eighty pages of Old-Irish 
text and Middle-Irish commentary, and the 
fragments of text contained in the remaining 
224 pages of the printed hook. 

The editor (p. xxxix.) states that in the 
original MS. there is “a difference marked by 
the size of the letters between what is text ana 
what is commentary.” This is true. The text 
is written in a semi-uncial hand, and the com¬ 
mentary (except the first four words) in pointed 
minuscules. But when the editor goes on to 
say of the printed book that “ this distinction 
has been marked, both in the Irish and in the 
translation, by distinct type,” he says the thing 
which is not. The whole of pp. 4, 6, and 16, 
eight and a half lines of p. 2, twelve lines of 
p. 8, seventeen lines of p. 14, and three lines of 
p. 18, which are printed in large type («.«., as 
representing tho original Old-Irish text) are in 
tho MS. (ff. la, lb, 2a), written 'in the small 
hand which tho scribe employs only for com¬ 
mentary and glosses. Conversely, onp. 12, lines 
27-31 are printed in small type as if they were 
part of the commentary’. They are in the MS. 
(fo. 1, b, 2) written in the large hand, and are 
part of the ancient text. Such a strange mis¬ 
statement as that above quoted throws doubt 
on the editor’s assertions (p. xxxix.) that Dr. 
O’Donovan revised his transcript with tho 
original, and that “the entire of tho proofs” 
were read and compared with that revised 
transcript. 

I shall first mention some of the sins of omis¬ 
sion which I noticed, and then set down a few 
specimens of the errors committed in the printed 
text. 

P. 2, 11. 2, 6. The omissions of i before 
samrad and of a (rather «) before tesaidecht 
have already been noticed by Dr. Moore. 

P. 6, 1. 10: t is omitted before crosfigill ; L 21: 
after is the words ann no is are omitted. 

P. 28, 1. 8 (fol. 2, a. 2). Here a whole sentence 
is omitted: Ise daao rotomais inafuil ttalm ain 
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cohesca (It is He, then, that measured what there 
is from earth to moon). 

P. 36,1. 5(fol. 3, a. 2). After train is omitted 
the gloss .i. corned dligid gachduine train (a 
keeping of every human being’s law is that). 

P. 40,1. 17 (fol. 3, b. 2). After forosna the 
word imbas is omitted. 

P. 46 (foL 3, b. 2). A marginal note begin¬ 
ning with frtcra (answer) is omitted. 

P. 70,1. 18. After atuaid the words o Fergus 
are omitted. 

P. 168, 1. 1 (fol. 11, a. 1). After mialtar the 
words iarrad frisa-roaltar (demand in case there 
has bean over-fosterage) are omitted in the text, 
though they are translated in p. 169. They 
must, therefore! have been in O’Donovan’s 
transcript, and their omission is doubtless due 
to the editors. So in p. 168, 1. 4, the word 
airba is omitted before ria, though translated 
in p. 169. Conversely, letters and even words 
are inserted without any indication that they 
are not in the MS.; and, on p. 80, lines 2 and 
5, one gloss is printed twice over. 

The editors, not the transcriber, are, I have 
little doubt, answerable for many, if not all, of 
the following sins of commission. A Celtic 
scholar will see at once that most of these errors 
make the text unintelligible or misleading or 
grossly inaccurate. 


Edition, Pass and 
Lins. 

2, 2, glainni 

3, sin 

6, conad 
9 & 

4. 14, lightlied 

18, Liegaire 

23, do cualaidh 

6,10, talumchumhs- 
gadh 

11, dorchetu 

12, tarmsoiHse 

13, ithlrrn 

19, rigfilid 

25, ini 
8, 1, to 

4, cacha 

25, Nimtha 
10, 8, tab air 

12, i 

21 nsesanai 

26, each mac ina 
12, 7, nert ns nad 

13, saigit 

22, domruidireir 

15, note, im 

16, 6, irmin 
11, fllid 

13, dos airfen 

24, flledh 
18, 7, fercerta 

15, flledha 
26, 9, airic 
28, 16, uxx 

32, na trenbrat gem- 
naide ( tie!) 

30, 8, ainimnigther 
30, 15, i n-Aibnl, i Tauir 

27, tre n-ailce insein 

fris n n-astaiter 
breta 
32, 14, Curohai 
34, 11, i tir 
36, 25, i te . . . uais 
26, isin ris i rtiter 
38, 3, cluinsin 
40, 26, follamnughadh 
42, 9, dobiathach 
35, fursannadand 
37, uird&ed 
44, 3, focetair 

9, co[cend^nomaide 

19, aisti each aircc- 
dft ii 


CoDBX, Fouo AND 
Column. 

1, a. 1, glaini 

MU 

cbonnud 

i 

righfili (nom. 
«g-) 

Laegairi (gen. 
««.) 

rocuala 

talumchum- 

BgUffUd 
dorchatdetu 
tarinsoillse 
ithfirn 

1, a. 2. rigflW (gen. 

, V-) 

inni 

f6 

ca eh 
ientha 
1, b. 1, tabair 
a 

naesa nai 

each ina 

1, b. 2, nert nad 

saigid 

domruid i reir 

2, a. 1, immurgu 

inis 

fllsrf (geo. pi.) 
tosairfen 
fib (nom. sg.) 
fer certa 
mid (nom. pi.) 
2, a. 2, airc 

2, b. 1, xxx. c. li.e. 

3000) 

ina trenbrat 
geimhnidhe 
ainmnightho- 
imis aibrii bis 
itaibir 

3, b. 1, trenailce insein 

fris(au]astai- 
ther bretha 
3, a. 1, certchai 
itir 

3, a. 2, ite . . . Uair 
isni risi-raiter 
cluinsiu 
follomnugiwi 
3, b. 2, sobiathach 
fursannand 
uimed 
focetoir 

code nomaide 
no dala 

ocus aisti each 
oirchelaill 


20, cclughadh (!) 
46, 3, ocus catha 


scelug ud 
ocus cath 

48, 25, no mesemnaigh- 4, a. 1, nomesemnaigai 
ther 

48, 29, 30, lanamna lanamnussa, 

lanamnusa 

50, 9, aimsira aimsera 

52, 8, each ni each citai 

16, no na 

21, as in bith 4, a. 2,gsinbith 

note 2, dligthchaso dligthscAaso 

54, 1, do ro aitiniged doroaitniged 

8, tuisledach tuislech 

14, on filed on filtrf 

18, beires ,i. beires 

19, agae xoagae 

21, adb .i. adbar 

24, moamughadh momamugud 

64, 1, Do cetir slict Di cctharSicht 

66, 2, a Mug la Mug 

30, Frigus ^ Fergus 

32, enec n-eiric enech ,i. ineiric 

68, 20, firda fsrda 

70, 8, i maille 5 a. imaille 

21, i ngellre cin ingell recin 

24, ocus beir a cumal ovis a carnal 

72, 10, 12, do d6 

74, 3, for loch 5 b. fo loch 

4, de dib 

6, uile nils uib 

11, Rudiaidh Rudrairfi 

23, ro cuiris ros-cuiris 

78, 17, ar a neemai 4, b. 2, aran-eemai 

22, Conachtaib do Con{n\acht&\b 

d.6 

24, atbair atbeir 

116, 14, na doige 7, b. 1, nad-oige 

144, 32, Ha huile nei chi 10, a. 1, Na hune neichi 

(for nithi) 

152, 2, data ra gba 10, b. 1, ciataragba(d] 
162, 26, mna ina forcer mn5 ina forcur 

174, 29, cumsana . . . cumsanad . . . 

ecnadach ecndach 

176, 1, toirched 11, b. 2, toirrehed 

184, 8, mairb 12, a. 1, mairbe (gen, sg. 

f.). 

9, iar fis iama fi s 

11, mimairc mimaisc 

202, 1, oomorguin 12, b. 2, comrorguin 
212, 16, screraQ sere pall 

214, 25, achgabail 14, b. 1, athgabail 

226, 33, dim marb chich 14, b. 2, di marbchich 
228, 18, Itite 14, b. 2, ite 

238, 13, ithe 15 , b. 1, ithi 

240, 28, buaedtair 15, b. 2, buadtair 

250, 27, ina mna 17, a. 2, inns mnn 

254, 8, tisad tis ed 

256, 19, Ar mdi 17, b. 1, Arindi 

258, 10, cin ocus gnimai cin ocus gnim, 

ocus eiraic* ai ocus eiraic 

258, 11, 18, 23, 25, ara araindhi 

ind hi 

19, dligid dliged (nom. 


29, cethramthu 
262, 11, fuil cuicti 
264, 8, 9, [n]i faelais 
268, 2, cuing 


?•) 


18, a. 1, cethraimthiu 

18, b. 1, fuil foe .u. 

19, a. 1, ni foelais 

20, a. 2, cuinge 

This list might be lengthened almost ad 
infinitum if one added the cases in which (o) 
words have been bisected or trisected; (6) marks 
of length and aspiration have been wrongly in¬ 
serted or omitted; and (c) compendia have been 
wrongly extended. For instance, prepositions 
compounded with the article or relative, such 
as cram, isin, isna, frisin, frisa, are written 
era in, is in, is na,fris in, fris a, though the 
* belongs to the article or pronoun ; diaraile, 
the compound of do and araile, is always dia 
raile; nouns and adjectives, such as uirdrl, 
Odhigerna, uasalaithre, firchruind, are printed 
aird ri, oc thigerna, nasal aithre, fir cruind; 
the common word bruinni is trisected and 
printed bra in ni (p. 144, 1. 30); and compound 
nouns, such as fornadmand, and verbs, such as 
fortiit, adubairt, are printed for nadmand, for 
teit, a dubairt. Conversely words clearly and 


* The note on this is characteristic. “ Four 
things .—Only three enumerated, the fourth is 
omitted both here and in O’D. 117.” 


rightly separated in the codex, such as naesa 
nai, gnim, ai, Ferta Feig, and con lomnai, are 
printed together (naesanai, gnimai, Fertafeig, 
conlomnai). The common compendia for ni anse, 
and didin, are always, and that for dano, is often, 
wrongly extended. The numerous verbal nouns 
ending in -gud (stems in dtu) are invariably 
made to end in -ghadh, as if they were stems 
in dtu ; and deponential s- preterites in -tor are 
printed as if they ended in -toir. It is hardly 
necessary to add that obvious scribal errors, 
such as remthestus, pp, 26, 10, are allowed to 
stand without notice. 

Of the guesswork called a translation I will 
mention only a few instances tram the first fifty 
pages. Thus deismerecht (an example), p. 4, is 
rendered by ‘‘it was in commemoration ” ; the 
same word, p. 16, by “proof”; creidmi fiadut 
(of belief in God), p. 8, is rendered by “ religion, 
they relate”; dociallathar firindi, forfeit anen- 
nac (which forgets truth, which helps the un¬ 
innocent), p. 8, is actually rendered by “ Truth 
is balanced by which they go into purity”; 
apthain (perdition, acc. sg.), p. 10, twice by 
“ absolution ” (!); ailiu (I beseech), p. 10, by 
“ Hear me ”; demnigur (I prove), p. 10, by 
“ it shall be proved ”; fosisiur, fofetar fis deoda 
(I confess I somewhat know divine knowledge), 

S . 10, by “ Divine knowledge, it is known 
ecides,” ireir m’eicsi (according to my science), 
p. 12, by “ as a poet ” ; doruigled nem dia han- 
main (heaven was adjudged to his soul), p. 12, 
by “ his soul was pardoned and sent to heaven ” ; 
berla ban bias (the white language which will 
live), p. 16, by “ the bright word of blessing ”; 
cuibsena ertsion (confessions of Christians) by 
“consciences of the believers”; imaeaXlaim 
(dialogue), p. 18, by “contention”; dluma 
(masses), p. 26, by “ vapour ” ; nem n-etherda 
(ethereal heaven), p. 28, by “the nether-heaven”; 
ina trenbrat geimhnidhe (as a mighty mantle of 
hide) by “a mighty sheet of crystal”; ite tren¬ 
ailce insein frisanastaither bretha in bethu (those 
are the mighty rocks to which the world’s 
judgments are fastened), p. 30, by “ these are 
the three rocks by which the judgments of the 
world are supported ”; tacmainges (which en¬ 
compasses), p. 32,* by “overtops”; recMpetair- 
laicthi (law of the Old Testament, veteris legis t, 
p. 38, by “ patriarchal law ”; tainic (came), p. 40, 
by “ was established ” ; imbi bailethach bith (at 
which the world is worthless), p. 50, by “at 
which the world dies ”(!). 

It is hard to refrain from indignant language 
when one reflects that the money spent in pub¬ 
lishing this mass of misleading gibberish and 
guesswork would, in the hands of men with a 
high standard of excellence, some notion of the 
requirements of modern scholarship, and some 
acquaintance with Gaelic and palaeography, 
have sufficed to make almost all that is worth 
reading in the vast and curious Middle-Irish 
literature accessible in a trustworthy form to 
British and continental students. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank the dis¬ 
tinguished scholars who have supported, or im¬ 
proved upon, my proposals in the Academy for 
September 26, 1885, and to offer some remarks 
on their letters. I am particularly glad 
that Mr. O’Grady and Prof. Windisch agree in 
thinking that the Roman type should & used 
in printing the Brehon laws, italics being re¬ 
served for extensions of contractions. A font 
of Irish type does not possess anything corres¬ 
ponding with italics; it is much more costly to 
print in Irish than in Roman; as the Irish s, 
p, and r resemble each other, compositors 
ignorant of the Irish language are very apt 
to confound these characters; and, lastly, the 
use of Irish type practically prevents the 

* In the same page the corrupt Latin casuss 
(>.«., cassis) is represented in the translation by 
“casus”: so in p. 36 the corrupt “caistigatur” 
(castigator, Irish timairgthid) is represented by 
“ caatigatur.” 
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kindred Gael of Scotland and Canada from 
buying and reading Irish publications. The 
sentiment which led the editors of the 
ancient Irish laws to adopt the so-called 
Irish type* is exactly of the same nature 
as that which (according to a story cur¬ 
rent in my boynood) induced the Natural 
History Committee of the Royal Dublin Society 
to resolve that their skeleton of Megaceros 
Sibemicus should be painted green, as the Irish 
elk was a national animal. 

The undue length of the introductions to 
which Mr. O’GTady refers is easily accounted 
for, if it be true, as the late Dr. Todd in¬ 
formed me, that the editors were paid by 
the government at the rate of £8 per 
sheet. Hence, no doubt, the extracts from 
the translations published in the same volume, 
from popular “Summaries” and “Elements 
of Roman Civil Law, from “the Laws of 
Menu ” as to “ acharitan" (the learned editors 
mean Manu and dr.harita), from Lord Derby’s 
translation of Homer, ana Mr. Crowe’s trans¬ 
lation of “the Demoniac Chariot of Cuchu- 
lainn,” from the Fortnightly Review and the 
Revue dee Deux Monde*. Hence, too, the essay 
to prove that St. Patrick was bom in the 
vicinity of Glastonbury and Bristol; the two 
and a-quarter pages of extracts from the 
English translation of JEthelbirht’s laws; the 
note (nearly four pages long) copied from 
O’Gurry’s Manuscript Material*; the disserta¬ 
tions on common recoveries; the statute De Donit, 
and manuum comertio ; the wonderful passage 


Facsihhb. 

Codex. 

fonaisct 

fonaisctrr 

amrleicti 

sicrleicthi 

cobrat 

cobrath 

1. tuear 

1. tren 

esbr 

esbut 

isligen 

isligenn 

blesa 

blecAfa 

f fta 

tri frrta 


And in the right margin of the “ facsimile ” four 
lines are omitted, which begin with a word 
forming part of the commentary, the rest being 
a gloss (.i. teora ferba rodlom Eoch&iA, &c.). 
This will explain why I urged in my letter in 
the Academy of September 26, 1885, that 
photographic facsimiles of the Irish law-texts 
should be published. Whitley Stokes. 


“A” HISTORICAL SKETCH, OR “AN” HIS¬ 
TORICAL SKETCH. 

Hampstead : Nov. SO, 1885. 
Prof. Baumgartner has surely confounded 
together two distinct matters, in raising the 
question of the form of indefinite article to be 
used (1) before h, (2) before u (or eu). 

In the latter case the usage of English speech 
is clear, and in accordance with reason. Initial 
long h is pronounced yu, and the word there¬ 
fore begins with a consonant, before which the 
correct article is a: therefore, a union, a uni 
versity. Writers are, however, sometimes 
misled by the spelling to think that such words 
begin with vowels, and to use an; this 
(iv., xxxiv.) about cund or conn, which the editor common in the older writers, and is found in 
says is “simply a form of the word [cenn\ the Authorised Version of the Bible, e.g., Acts 
meaning ‘head’”; the theory of Dr. W. K. viii. 26 “an eunuoh.” But it is old-fashioned 
Sullivan (iv., lvii.); the extracts (iv., lxxviii.) in books, and obsolete in colloquial language, 
from the Cyoreithxan (!) Cymru and the Lege* In the former case, that of h, the correct 
Witegothornm (tic, iv., dii.). Hence, lastly, the principle, acknowledged by most writers, and 

1 1 mn/\«Mna miivuliinfinn ’' fitr nrt nnv « 1 nwAnxi nAllnniiial aruwili annmn in 


Chaucer include himself in the twenty-nine P 
Cf. 1. 20, teqq .: 

“ In Soutliwerk at the Tabard as I lay . . . 

At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wei nyne and twenty in a compainye.” 

Of ; 1. 29, “we”; 11. 541-4, “ Ther was also a 
Reeve, etc. and my»elf.” I am not a very ready 
reckoner; but certainly, even without Chaucer, 
I make up thirty original pilgrims, taking the 


up thirty _ _ 

list as wo find it in Mr. Morris’s text. Jut is 
that text sound ? In 1. 164 he reads “ Prestos 
thre.” Yet Prof. Skeat— Priore**, etc. Tali, 
p. xv.—has pointed out that these words are 
certainly oorrupt. In short, it seems to ins 
that the total number of pilgrims was thirty- 
one, the original twenty-nine (of Whom 
Chaucer was one), afterwards increased by the 
addition of Harry Bailly and the Canon’s 
Yoeman. W. T. Lhndruh. 


‘synopsis of introduction” (iv. pp. ccxxi. 
ocxxxivj. 

As to Prof. Rhys’s letter (Academy, October 
31, 1885), I should have been glad if, instead of 
suggesting that I should connect myself with 
an undertaking ill conoeived and worse managed, 
he had given some more of the many textual 
corrigenda which are doubtless to be found in 
the Brehon tracts printed in the Ancient Laws, 
vol. ii., pp. 410-420, from Rawl. B. 506, and in 
voL iv., pp. 68-158, from Rawl. B. 487. These 
tracts, together with some others in the 
Bodleian, and one which I found last August in 
the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham, I hope, 
when I have finished my work on the Indian 
Codes, to induce the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press to let me edit in the “ Anecdota Oxoni 
ensia.” 

Prof. Windisch, because he has collated one of 
the lithographic so-called facsimiles published 
in the Ancient Law, with the corresponding 
pages of the printed text (vol. iii. pp. 278-286), 
and apparently found them to agree, thinks that 
the result of the proposed revision will perhaps 
be that the first edition was “notsobad. This 
honest and kindly German gentleman obviously 
cannot conceive that things called facsimiles 
may be published by official editors, which give 
an absolutely wrong impression of the original 
codex. For instance, in the second volume of 
these Ancient Law* is a lithographic so-called 
facsimile of a page (folio 4a) of the Harleian 
MS. 432, corresponding with p. 48 et teq. of the 
printed vol. i. I shall conclude this letter by 
mentioning some of the discrepancies between 
this “ facsimile ” and the Codex: 


to a large extent in colloquial speech, seems to 
be that when the initial syllable commencing 
with h is accented, the accent imparts to the A 
such force as to cause it to be felt as a consonant 
preceding its vowel, and separating it from the 
vowel preceding it in the article a, so that there 
is no hiatus, and no need for “an.” On the 
other hand, in historical, hit- is an unaccented 
syllable, and the initial h necessarily so faint as 
not to serve as a barrier between the vowels in 
a Au-torical. Consequently, the article assumes 
its proper form before a vowel. I believe this 
to be the usual practice as well as the right 
principle both in ordinary speech and in litera¬ 
ture at the present day, though undoubtedly 
many do not conform to it, chiefly, I think, 
from not realising the important distinction in 
power between the accented and the im- 
acoented h. Russell Martineau. 


col. 


Faosikilb. 

1, cam 
oaceli 
trel e 
intabt 


Codex. 

coin 

daceli 

trebsire 

intabairt 


• I have 

tho u m m 


jh authority for saying that it is not 
,« ohazactar of any extant Irish MS. 


DR. MORRIS’S EDITION OF “ CHAUCER’S 
FRO LOO UE, ETC.” 

Dulwioh College, 8.E.: Nor. 99, 1885. 

I observe that, in last week’s Academy, Mr. 
Furnivall has corrected a misprint in the 
Introduction to Mr. Morris’s edition of Chauoer’s 
Prologue. May I, not correct, but under 
correction, enquire whether this is the only 
oversight in that Introduction ? On pp. xxi., 
sxii. (ed. 1883) we are told; 

(1) “ As Chaucer lay at the Tabard . . . nine and 
twenty pilgrims . . . arrived at the ‘ hostelry ’ 
[*»»]. The poet Joined them.” (2) “It was agreed 
that each pilgrim should tell two tales on their 
road to Beckett’s shrine, and two other tales on 
their way home.” (3) “The number of pilgrims 
was thirty-two.” 

Let me take (2), as the least important point, 
first. Surely Chaucer never intended Harry 
Bailly to tell a tale (e/. 1. 790, *eqq.) f He was 
umpire, and the character of story-teller would 
havo been too cruel a test of his impartiality, 
especially considering the nature of the prise 
proposed. Then, as to (1) and (3), does not i 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Deo. r, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: Genertl 
Monthly Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “Sdenoe spplisd 
to Cookery,” by Mr. Mattten Williams. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Colour and 040011: 
Complementary Colours; The Chromatis Circle,’ 1 
by Prof. A. H. Ohuroh.” 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture,‘‘The 
Mloroaoope,” III, by Mr. J. May all. 

8 pm. Victoria Institution: “ The Unreason, 
ableness of Agnosticism,” by Mr. J. Hassrll. 

Tubbdat. Deo. 8, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: 
Exhibition of Portraits of Africans, by Mr. H. H. 
Johnston; Exhibition of Photographs of North 
American Indians, by Mr. W. Seton Karr; “The 
N too bar Islanders, with special raferenoe to the 
Inland Tribe of Great Nloobar,’’ bv Mr. E. H. Man. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ The Material Pro¬ 
gress of New South Wales," by Mr. E. Combes. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: 

Wednesday, Deo. », 8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “ White 
Figments,” by Prof A. H. Ohuroh. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Load-Uses of 
Ships, by Prof. F. Elgar. 

Thursday, Deo. 10,4.ao p.m. Royal Society. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Modes] 
Dramas of Wagner,” II., by Mr. O. Armbruster. 

Mather ....... 


8 p.m. 


hematioal: “The Numerloal Solution 


of Cubio Equations,” by Mr. G. Hansel! “A 
Theorem in Plane Kixematlos," by Mr. J. J. Walter; 
“ The Iuduotiou of Elec trio Currents In an Infinite 
Plane Current Sheet which is rotating in a Field of 
Magnetic Foroe,” by Mr. A. B. Basset. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “A Method of 
eliminating the effeots of Earth and Polarisation 
Currents iu Fault Testing,” by Mr. Walter J. 
Murphy; “ A Method of Localising s Fault tn a 
Or ole by Tests from one end only,” by Mr. H. 
Kingsford. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries: 11 The Manor of Ayles¬ 
bury,” by Mr. John Parker. 

Fbiday, Deo. 11,7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy; “ Yellow Pigments,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. New Shakepere: “The Prose in Shak- 
spere'ie Plays—the Rules for its Use, and the Hgp 
it gives us in understanding the Plays,” by Mr. H. 
Sharp. 

Satubdat, Deo. 19.3 p.m. Fhyaioal: 11 Some Thermo, 
dynamical Relations,” by Prof. Wi'liam Ramsey 
and Dr. Sydney Young. 


SCIENCE. 

The Wandering* of Plant* and Animal* from 
their First Horn*. By Victor Helm. 
Edited by J. S. Stally brass. (Sonnen- 

schein.) 

Students of ancient natural history sre 
largely indebted to Hehn’s Kulturpflanm 
und Hautthiere. It was inevitable that sooner 
or later some one would translate the book, 
and all who have nsed Mr. S tally brass's trans¬ 
lation of Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology may 
well be grateful that Hehn has at length 
appeared in an English dress under Ms 
auspices. No more interesting book, to all 
who have looked into the history of what we 
somewhat rashly call our native plants and 
animals, can be imagined. It tells the fairy¬ 
tales of their introduction and increase in 
Europe. It has a new and undreamt of anti¬ 
quity, Mid associations unnumbered, where. 
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with to dower our common animals and plants, not consciously heighten the virtues and ot the saffron, Croous tativtu, which was so 
Although the volume is mainly intended lor simple mode of life of the German tribes in dear to the ancients. Our own Saffron Walden 
the scholar, it is sufficiently interesting to order to contrast them with the slavish vices preserves a reminiscence of it, “ the dignified 
captivate that butterfly, the “ general reader.” of degenerate Borne. What the author means aristocratic cousin,” as Hehn calls it, of the 
We greatly miss the Greek and Latin quota- in this connexion by broadly asserting that modest'‘ European crocus of spring time, eroem 
tions in the original whioh rendered it so the pig of those early times was “the small so- vemus.” The plant was largely cultivated 
useful to the student; but the editor tells ns called peat-pig (Torf-swine), far inferior to the in Spain, whence “the Arabic name of 
it was judged better “ for the convenience of animal now improved by cultivation and com- ‘ saffron ’ [Ital. Zafferano, Span. Azafrmi] 
the common reader to banish ” them. It may merce,” we cannot divine. The ancestors of has quite supplanted the Greoo-Latin ‘ crocus, 

our domestio pig are the wild swine, just as which itself must have come from the con- 


well be wished that he had thought more of 
the convenience of the scholar. Fortunately 
the notes, so rich in philological speculations, 
are translated in full, as if to make amends. 


our tame ducks have been bred by careful fines of the same Arabia some fifteen or twenty 
selection from the wild bird. Fossil remains centuries before.” 


are translated in full, as if to make amends, of the wild boar have been found in the Isle In this treasure of erudition it is impossible 
Far be it, therefore, from us to grumble when of Portland and in Lincolnshire. Riitimeyer, to open a page without discovering some note- 
Mr. Stallybrass has given English naturalists indeed, detected in Switzerland during the worthy derivation or singular association, 
so many historical and literary speculations Neolithic period the existence ot a pig Thus it is pointed out that, although the 

on the common plants and animals of Europe, approaching the Eastern breeds, and this he apple is undoubtedly the descendant of our 

Till quite recent days students of our flora oalled S. eerofa palmtrie, or Torfschwein; but crab, the finer sorts are not directly sprung 

considered it sufficient to ascribe the introduc- he was far from suggesting that it was from it, but are due to slips brought from 

tion of a fruit-tree or useful garden-herb to generally found. In succeeding chapters the beyond the Alps, and grafted on the native 

the Crusaders, or, if they wished for a more chief herbs and trees of the ancient world are tree. Pears again are mentioned in Homer; 

respectable antiquity, to the Romans. Occa- cleverly treated: onions, cummin, laurel, the and the wild pear is found in Southern 
sionally some imaginative writers referred it quince, the date-palm, and the like. A pro- Europe, but is a doubtful native of our island, 

fa the Druids. Bevond that the wildest fusion of learning is spent on each chapter; Hehn concludes, after comparing the Latin 


respectable antiquity, to the Romans. Occa¬ 
sionally some imaginative writers referred it 
to the Druids. Beyond that the wildest 
speculation oould not pierce. Of late, geo¬ 


fusion of learning is spent on each chapter; 


orab, the finer sorts are not directly sprang 
from it, but are due to slips brought from 
beyond the Alps, and grafted on the native 
tree. Pears again are mentioned in Homer; 
and the wild pear is found in Southern 
Europe, but is a doubtful native of our island. 
Hehn concludes, after comparing the Latin 


logists have succeeded in gaining a glimpse of wild horse, to the Central Asian plains, the 
prehistoric life from scratchings on mammoth original home of man. Take the millet, for 
tusks in the Dordogne caverns, and the like, example. It was in general use throughout 


and the herbs are generally traced like the pyrui with its Greek equivalent i-not, 
wild horse, to the Central Asian plains, the that “ the Latin word passed over to the 
original home of man. Take the millet, for Celts and Germans, proving that the pear-tree 


example. It was in general use throughout did not originally grow in the home of either 


nation.” To this we certainly demur. It 
may be remarked, however, that our finer 
pears are undoubtedly foreign introductions. 
Thus, Jedburgh pears were the gift of the 


It is due to his patient collection of facts, and the ancient world, but especially in the West, nation.” To this we certainly demur. It 
oompari"™ of evidence, that Hehn has un- Etymologically the word seems to mean may be remarked, however, that our finer 
earthed a large body of information on the “ honey fruit ”; but it probably included any pears are undoubtedly foreign introductions, 
early dissemination of plants and animals, vegetable food, especially any cereal, in con- Thus, Jedburgh pears were the gift of the 
He was not satisfied with the literary evidence tradistinction to the bloody animal food of a monks, and the bergamot pear was introduced 
which even the most diligent search among nomad population. When Pytheas took his by the Crusaders. It was originally grown 
early authors afforded. He added to this the celebrated voyage northwards through our near Angora, and called “ Beg Armud,” “ the 
teachings of botany, and of natural science seas he mentions that the people in what was prince of pears.” Cider ( tiiro , eidro, from 
generally, on the present distribution of the most probably Kent lived off millet. (Frag- oUtpa, a well-known Semitic word) is, we 
earliest fauna and flora of Europe. Finally, menta, No. xi., ed. Arvedson). Pytheas is may add, appropriately given as this last 
comparative philology lent her aid, enabling thought to have lived during the reign of word’s translation in St. Luke i. 15 in an old 
him to systematise the teachings already won Alexander the Great, which gives of itself a Bible in Hereford Cathedral, 
from the past, and to show, if a plant or respectable antiquity to millet. This quota- But these notes must end. It is an obvious 
animal-name is not a mere Greek vocable, but tion has not been omitted by Hehn. Turn- conclusion from this book that onr agriculture, 
possesses a root and ramifying branches in ing now to the old-world animals, it is not as well as most of our cereals and vegetables, 
Hebrew or Persian, that it can be traced every one who knows that the rabbit is not come, like intellectual civilisation, from the 
through Asia Ktinor and across the Aegean to indigenous in Great Britain. It is a native East. To the generalisation, however, that the 
the Peloponnesus, or else round by the of the warmer parts of the Mediterranean, dark-haired, black-eyed nations always eon- 
Enxine and Thrace into Northern Greece. Iberia abounded with rabbits in historic quer their blue-eyed, blonde neighbours, the 


But these notes must end. It is an obvious 
conclusion from this book that onr agriculture, 


the Peloponnesus, or else round by the 
Enxine and Thrace into Northern Greece. 


dark-haired, black-eyed nations always con¬ 
quer their blue-eyed, blonde neighbours, the 


Thus its wanderings can be followed, and its times, and they were probably introduced condition “in the Old "World” must be 
original home discovered. This cumulative into England by the Romans. Curiously appended. It is just the other way in the 

® ..... . . I « • • • A .1 l il__X X?_11__l_l_.fi. l__TTT 1 TT • 1 ir 1. _1*J_J. _Ml 


original home discovered. This cumulative into England by the Romans. Curiously 
method is, for the present, the only scientific enough at the present time the rabbit has 
course. It is quite possible, nay probable, so multiplied in New Zealand (where our 
iW in the course of time much collateral colonists introduced it) that the farmers are 


enough at the present time the rabbit has Western Hemisphere. Much gratitude will 
so multiplied in New Zealand (where our be felt by all scholars for Mr. Stallybrass’s 
colonists introduced it) that the farmers are book. He gives them in their own tongue 


fW in the course of time much collateral colonists introduced it) that the farmers are book. He gives them in their own tongue 
evidence will be brought to light, and obliged to import at a considerable price a great body of erudition and a collection of 
entirely new fields of enquiry disclosed; for stoats and weasels from England to keep striking facts. The index is excellent; and 
the present, however, Hehn’s procedure, as it them down. Hehn informs us that the natives particular attention should be drawn to the 
is the most rational, is also the most fertile in of Majorca and Minorca once sent an em- philological notes, whioh are most valuable, 
fr U it. bassy to the Romans, begging to be assigned and run to the length of a hundred pages. 

The book opens with a general picture of another land to dwell in, as they could not Every student of nature, as well as every 
ancient civilisation when the Aryan migration hold their own against the multitude of classical scholar, will thank Hehn and Mr. 
brought a nobler race into Europe, and rabbits. However, relief from this pest was Stallybrass for their labours. That their con- 
especially to the two peninsulas of Greece found in the ferret, a semi-domestioated elusions cannot be expected to be final is only 


especially to the two peninsulas of Greece 
and Italy. The transition from a pastoral to 

in 3 _•_u_l __ 


animal, which they procured from Africa. 


a more settled agricultural life was pro- The cat is, comparatively speaking, quite a 

1 • __ll__J 1.1_ * - **-• - - DAnniaiffan All TWinforO frOAfl if frt 


ceeding; men apparently used the primitive modem acquisition. . 
wheeled waggon made entirely of wood Northern Egypt, wh 
during the summer, and dwelt in the and wide. The lab 
circular pit-huts through the winter, so many well known, believe< 
of the traces of which are scattered over our Romans was really a i 
own country, as, for instance, the so-called ably the pine-marten 
British village of Grim’s Found, on Dartmoor, odd piece of classical 
Hehn has here idealised the primitive Yirgil has often been 


modem acquisition. All writers trace it to 
Northern Egypt, whence it has spread far 
and wide. The late Prof. Rolleston, it is 


more or less the condition of all learning. 

M. G. Watkiss. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ably the pine-marten. At every turn some 
odd piece of classical lore turns up. Thus, 
Yirgil has often been blamed for his introduc- 


Marlborough Street, a collection of appliances 
used in geographical education, formed by Mr. 
Keltic, the Society’s inspector of geographical 
education, during his recent visits to the various 
countries of Europe. The collection consists 


aVatrihas 0 f society found in Homer and tion of the onager into his verse as being countries of Europe. The collection consists 
Herodotus, together with the manners and poetical surplusage. Hehn shows that it of maps, atlases, reliefs, globes, text-books, 

• a IS 1 n V 1 •_ __ i. Il _M J 1. iLnai nri 1 A rvaruvronfllAal Tflofnrfifl (tfl. 


customs of the early Germans as revealed in 
the pages of Tacitus. It may reasonably be 

a a « a« HI _ Jf J 


meant the wild horse rather than the wild 
ass, and that wild horses, according to Strabo, 

1* _J a . l__ A 1 A .^J«.a 


geographical pictures, Ac. 
PbOF. SVLVESTXa will 


deliver 
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inquired, however, whether Tacitus did lived in the Alps. A ounous ohapter treats | lecture at Oxford next Saturday, Deoember 11, 
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on “ A General Theory of the Necessary Sin¬ 
gularities of Curves of Unspecified Order.” 
The lecture, though supposing some elementary 
knowledge of modern algebra, will not go into 
details of calculation, but will have for its 
principal object to bring to light the existence 
of a new world of algebraical forms, co¬ 
ordinate in extent, and parallel in character, 
genesis, and laws of association, with those 
which occur in the theory of invariants. 

The oourse of lectures on Hydro-mechanics, 
delivered in the early part of the year at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, has just been 
published. The opening lecture, by Dr. John 
Evans, is entitled “ Physiography,” and deals 
with the natural history of the springs and 
rivers of our country; while the utilisation of 
these sources of water-supply is ably discussed 
in succeeding lectures by Dr. W. Pole, Prof. 
Unwin, Sir C. Hartley, and Mr. T. Stevenson. 
Sir E. J. Seed devotes the concluding discourse 
to the Forms of Ships. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. Alexander Kohtjt, of Vienna, has 
undertaken the publication of a lexicon to the 
Targum, Talmud, and Midrash. The work will 
be Based on the Aruch of Babbi Nathan Ben 
Jachiel, of the eleventh century, supplemented 
by numerous original MS. authorities. It will 
form eight quarto volumes, of which the first 
is now ready, and the rest will be issued at 
intervals of three months. The publisher is 
Mr. Townsend MacCoun, of New York. 

Part IDE. of the volume for 1882-3-4 of the 
Transactions of the London Philological Society 
is full of interesting matter, as one need hardly 
say when we mention the following names: 
Thomas Powel on English borrowed words in 
Welsh, Sweet on Spoken North Welsh, Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte on Basque Grammar, Morfill 
on Slavonic Literature, and Dr. Murray, whose 
address as president is full of valuable informa¬ 
tion of the most varied nature. 

The Gaelic Society of Inverness has just 
issued the eleventh volume of its Transactions. 
It is both larger and better than the previous 
volumes, if our memory does not play us false. 
The contributor of the most interesting and 
scholarly papers is Mr. Alex. Macbain ; but the 
volume also contains Gaelic legends and Gaelic 
songs, which are very welcome. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— ( Thursday , 
Oct. 29.) 

Prop. Skeat, President, in the Chair. — Dr. 
Fennell read notes to the following effect: 
irpiytrot. The traditional meaning was probably 
due to false etymology, and cannot be defended 
by t papsptr r* sol uyp'kv (which — “ solid and 
liquid”), nor by Euripides’ lucdpriora rtSla. It 
probably means “untrodden,” “pathless,” being 
formed from rpuy for rrpvy, connected with arpsby- 
ofuu (originally = “to struggle”), and with the 
Eng. struggle, trudge, It. truccare, Sp. trocar, Eng. 
truck = “ to barter,” which may accordingly be 
Teutonic. 8 Spar II. Liddell and Scott ought to 
give references to Plin., N . H ., xxxv. 14.49, Vitru¬ 
vius n. 2, p. 22, and to give SISapov. The post¬ 
epic Sapor II. seems to be confined to the brick 
trade. Liddell and Scott should not give rtyri- 
Supot adj., but wtyriSapov = “ a brick of the cube 
of five palm-breaths and similarly with rtrpi- 
Supos. The most likely meaning of SISapov seems 
to be a brick of two bpibSapa by a square foot 
(iptiSapov sometimes = tnriSaph = $ ft,), or else 
it was twice the cube of two 8 upa. This 8 upov is 
probably a distinct word from 8 upov, a gift. Is 
not “ backgammon ” for abackgammon (compare 
bate, peal, fray, vanguard, vant-currur), aback being 
adapted from Fr. abaque = abacus ? The Latin word 
has the meaning “gaming-board,” “ wooden tray.” 
A paper was road op “ The Homeric Geni¬ 


tive,” by Mr. J. A. Platt. The following is a 
statement of the main positions: (1) The author 
of the Odyssey (exclusive of the lay of Demodocus 
and of all that follows 2%) observes with scarcely 
an exception the following rule: A genitive in -ou 
may not agree with a genitive in -#io unless one of the 
words is at the end of a line. This applies to nouns 
and adjectives, to two adjectives agreeing with one 
noun, to participles, Ac. (2) Later poets pay no 
attention to this rule. (3) The admitted ex¬ 
ceptions, where one of the words is at the end of a 
line, are much fewer in Homer than in later poets, 
and contain a much larger proportion of proper 
names. (4) There is evidence that, where the rule 
is violated in the genuine Odyssey, the form in -ou 
should be corrected to -oo, e.g., in 0 340, is 81 wiBot 
ofaoio wa\ai6o TjSuwbroio. (5) In the Iliad (the older 
parts) a further exception is admitted, when one of 
the words in agreement is a monosyllable. Thus 
qualified, it is broken in two instances only, which 
cannot be corrected by the forms -eio and -oo, viz,, 
E 315 (where read pasivbv) and P 667, an un¬ 
explained passage, which should be obelised. 
(6) The treatment of the rule in the Hesiodic poems 
confirms the belief that the Works and Pays (where 
there is no violation) is extremely old, and that the 
Theogony may be divided into an earlier and a later 
portion. 

( Thursday, Nov. 12.) 

Prof. Skeat, President, in the Chair.—A paper by 
Dr. Hermann Hager was read, which dealt with 
the traditional explanation of some points in 
Athenian law, especially the manner of election of 
the Upoxaiol r ay 2tp»uv tsar, and the meanings of 
the terms hmiypaph and frerropuA) ypap4- With 
respect to the last, Dr. Hager suggests that it 
signified an indictment, not against a frfrrap (as it 
were a ypaqdi wapavipar), but by one or more of the 
jrbropts publicly appointed for the purpose. The 
paper, which cannot conveniently be presented in 
abstract, will be published in the Proceedings of ths 
society. 

Meteorological Society. — (Wednesday , Nov. 18.J 
Mr. Henry Harries read a paper on “The 
Typhoon Origin of the Weather over the British 
Isles during the Second Half of October, 1882.” 
The author had prepared daily charts of the North 
Pacific Ocean from September 26 to October 10; 
and by permission of the Meteorological Council 
the charts of the area between the Western Coast 
of America and Eastern Europe were utilised. The 
earliest evidence of the formation of the typhoon 
was on September 27, some distance east-south-east 
of Manilla. At first the movement was towards 
north-west, five miles an hour; but on September 
30, when the storm area extended to 1300 miles 
north-west of the centre, it turned towards north¬ 
east, crossed the south-eastern comer of Japan at 
thirty-three miles an hour, and attained a maxi¬ 
mum rate of fifty-one miles per hour on October 2 
to 3, after leaving the Japanese coast. In the 
neighbourhood of the Aleutian Archipelago the 
progress was very slow until the 9th, when it 
rapidly increased to thirty-five miles an hour, and 
entered Oregon on the 10th. The Bocky Moun¬ 
tains proved to be no obstacle to the progress of 
the typhoon, which crossed the range at thirty- 
six and three-quarters miles an hour, and main¬ 
taining this rate passed across the Northern States 
into Canada. Thence it crossed Hudson’s Bay and 
Labrador into Duvis Strait. Altering its course to 
south of east it passed the southern point of Green¬ 
land on October 16 ; and two days later, in lat. 55 
N., long. 27 W., it was joined by another dis¬ 
turbance, which seems to have formed about 
October 9 in 20 deg. N., 48 deg. W. The juncture 
of the two storms was followed by a complete 
cessation of progressive movement for a week 
(October 19 to 26); and during this period 
there was formed the subsidiary gale which 
suddenly arrived over our southern counties 
on the morning of October 24, completely up¬ 
setting the Meteorological Office forecasts of the 
previous night. 7 he author quoted several records 
from ships, which went to show that this secondary 
storm had not formed until nearly midnight, and 
that reports from our low-lying stations would not 
have enabled successful forecasts to be issued before 
3 a.m., October 24. As this gale passed away, the 
primary moved into the Bay of Biscay and entered 
France on the 27th. As in Japan and America its 


advance was marked by violent gales and destruc¬ 
tive floods over a very extensive area, from Algeria 
northwards. The damage caused by the floods in 
England was serious, but trifling compared with the 
losses in Southern and Central Europe, where the 
destruction was enormous. This typhoon was the 
principal contributor in making the month of 
October, 1882, the worst within living memory. 
With this final effort it seemed to have expended 
its fury, and in crossing France and the Nether¬ 
lands it gradually filled up. The last traoe of the 
typhoon was in the Baltic on November 1, when 
it quietly dispersed after covering over 14,000 
nautical miles in thirty-six days, the longest track 
hitherto followed day by day. 

Society op Antiquaries. —( Thursday , Nov. 19.) 
Dr. John Evans, President, in the Chair. A letter 
was read from the Rev. D. J. Stewart reporting the 
threatened destruction of the houses on the west 
side of Weston’s-yard at Eton College, in order to 
provide a site for some proposed addition to the 
school. Mr. Stewart stated that the whole range 
thus threatened is especially interesting from us 
historical associations, for it was here that Sir 
Henry Savile, Provost of Eton in 1596, set up the 
presses which printed his celebrated edition of the 
works of St. John Chrysostom. After some dis¬ 
cussion the matter was referred to the Council to 
take such action as maybe necessary.—The Rev. J. 
McFarlan communicated particulars of a proposal 
to erect a building over the Runic cross at Ruth- 
well for its better preservation. In the discussion 
which followed it was suggested that instead of 
spending £250 upon a temporary building over the 
cross, it would be a much better plan in every way 
to remove the stone to the shelter of the parish 
church, especially as the present site is not abso¬ 
lutely the original one.—The Rev. G. C. Finwicke 
exhibited a mediaeval chalice, circa 1485, from 
Blaston St. Giles; also a pair of silver snuffers 
(with London hall mark of 1691), and tray of the 
date of 1691-2, and four deeds relating to the 
Manor of Blaston, bearing the signature of 
Henry Lord Cromwell.—Mr. A. J. Evans ex¬ 
hibited a bronze rapier, and a spear-head 
of peculiarly broad form, lately dredged up at 
Sandford Lock ; also a bronze spear-head from the 
Wrekin.—Dr. Evans exhibited a hoard of bronze 
implements found at Felixstowe, including knives, 
celts, a gouge, and a saw—the first one found in 
England. There was also the end of sword 
scabbard, beautifully finished.—Mr. E. St. F. 
Moore exhibited some Roman remains from the 
same place, consisting of Samian ware, a lachrima- 
tory, tweezers, a speculum, a fibula, a bronze 
armilla, and coins of Victorinus, Gordianus, and 
other emperors. Among these objects there was 
also found a salt spoon of the last century, with 
the remains of a hall mark; a bronze thimble, 
probably mediaeval, and the stem of a mediaeval 
candlestick.—Dr. Freshfleld reported the discovery 
of a number of silver ornaments near the cathedral 
church of Kief, an account of which he hoped 
eventually to lay before the society. 

( Thursday , Nov. 26.) 

Dr. Evans, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Middle- 
ton contributed a paper on a Saxon chapel recently 
discovered in Deerhuret Manor House, a half- 
timbered building of the sixteenth century. The 
nave measures 25 ft. by 15 ft. 10 in., and the 
chancel 14 ft. by 11 ft. 2 in. The chancel arch is 
semi-circular, and slightly stilted. Its width is 
7 ft. 6 in., that at Bradford being only 3 ft. The 
south wall of the chancel has been pulled down, 
and a floor has been constructed across the build¬ 
ing. There is no trace of an east window or of an 
altar. In the north-east corner is an early 
English corbel for a statne. Built into a fifteenth- 
century chimney-stack is a stone slab bearing a muti¬ 
lated inscription,which isprobably contemporaneous 
with the chapel. It has been coniecturidly com¬ 
pleted in the following ways, the letters supplied 
being within the brackets: “[In] hono[rem 8. 
I’letri [apostoli] hoc [altarle dedicatum est,” or 
“[In] hono[rem sanct]eTri[nitatis] hoc,” &c. The 
former reading is more probably correct. A rubbing 
of an inscription from the church at Deerhurst, 
now in the Ashmolean Museum, was exhibited 
for comparison.—Mr. Everard Green contributed 
a paper on a diptych, having on one panel s 
crucifixion, and on the other the portrait of a 
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knight kneeling before the Virgin and Child. 
From a careful examination of the arms and 
devices, and after considerable research, Mr. 
Green has discovered that it represented Philip 
van Hinckaert, who was castellan of Terveuren, 
a castle about seven miles east of Brussels, in 1460. 
—Mr. Franks exhibited a triple bronze chrismatory 
belonging to Mr. Jennings. The three compart¬ 
ments bore the letters O. (oleum inflrmorum), 

C. (Chrisma), S. (oleum cateehumenorum or sanc¬ 
tum).—Mr. Middleton exhibited a cistola from a 
thirteenth-century campanile at Borne, which is 
interesting as a specimen of early glazing. 

Education Socibty.— (Monday, Nov. S3). 

Canon Daniil in the Chair.—A paper was read 
by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen.on the “ Training of 
the Faculty of Conception.” Mr. Bowen began 
by stating that his object was to show how our 
ordinary school subjects could be used so as to 
exercise this faculty. He then proceeded to run 
rapidly over the main points in conception, the 
nature of its growth, &c., concluding with a few 
general hints on the supplying of material for, and 
the kind of guidance to be given during, the ex¬ 
ercises. Conception, he said, was usually divided 
into comparison, abstraction, and generalisation; 
but for school-work it would be better to substitute 
classification for the last, inasmuch as general¬ 
ising was always a dangerous business—especially 
for those whose knowledge was limited and whose 
facts generally had been insufficiently tested. Mr. 
Bowen then sketched specimen lessons on lines 
and rectilineal figures, grammar, the classification 
of plants, elementary dynamics, the life of plants, 
meanings of words, general notions, as courage, 
duty, &c., and terms of history. A short discussion 
followed; and it was decided that a special meet¬ 
ing should be called to discuss the somewhat novel 
problems which Mr. Bowen had introduced as soon 
as the members had had an opportunity of study¬ 
ing them in print. 

Anthbopolooical Institute,— (Ttutday, Nov. 
Francis Galton, Esq., President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. C. H. Read exhibited a numberof ethnological 
objects from Tierra del Fuego.—The President 
exhibited, on behalf of Dr. J. E. Billings, of the 
United States army, a collection of composite 
photographs of skulls. There were in all twenty 
photographs, forming four series, referring respec¬ 
tively to Sandwich Islanders, ancient Californians, 
Arapahoe Indians, and Witchitaw Indians; and 
each composite was the mean of six adult male 
skulls.—Dr. E. B. Tylor exhibited some Australian 
Tunduns or “bull-roarers,” and explained the 
manner in which they were used.—Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent read a paper on “ Insular Greek 
Customs,” in which he described many ceremonies 
now used by the Christian inhabitants of the islands 
of the Aegean Sea that were obviously derived from, 
or survivals of, ancient Pagan customs.—Mrs. Bent 
exhibited a collection of Greek dresses, drapery, and 
other objects from the islands referred to in the 
paper.—Mr. J. W. Crombie read a paper on “ The 
Game of Hop-Scotch,” in which he traced the origin 
of the game to a period anterior to the introduction 
of Christianity. He showed that in early Christian 
times children had some rough idea of representing 
in this game the progress of the soul through the 
future world, and that the division of the figure 
into seven courts was on account of the belief in 
seven heavens.—Dr. E. B. Tylor gave a risumi of 
a paper by Mr. A. W. Howitt, on “ The Migrations 
of the Kurnai Ancestors (Gippsland).” 

Arietotelian Society. — {Monday, Nov. 30.) 

A papbr was read by Mr. D. G. Ritchie, of Jesus 
College, Oxford, on Plato’s JPhatio. The paper 
dealt mainly with the question of the interpreta¬ 
tion of Platonic doctrine about the soul. It was 
argued that, although the view (of Hegel) may be 
correct, according to which the idea of individual 
immortality is no necessary part of the Platonic 
idealism, yet the view of Teichmiiller, that Plato 
himself did not hold such an idea, was mistaken. 
The various arguments in the Phaedo, Phaedra*, and 
Republic were taken in detail and discussed. 


FINE ART. 

Revue EgypMogique. DeuxWme Ann5e, 1881-2; 
Troisieme Annie, 1883-4-5. (Paris : Leroux.) 

Were I obliged to confess why so long an 
interval has elapsed since I last took note of 
the progress of the Revue Egyptologique, I should 
own that I have been fairly daunted by the 
colossal development and the no less colossal 
erudition of this important periodical. The 
second volume, for instance (1881-2), which is 
well-nigh as bulky as a volume of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica, contains not only articles 
with texts, translations, and commentaries on 
the laws, metrology, mathematics, monetary 

r m, and philosophy of ancient Egypt, but 
treatises on the comparative value, pon¬ 
derosity, and capacity of Egyptian and Hebrew 
coins, weights, and measures ; numerous trans¬ 
lations of Greek and Coptic papyri, chiefly 
pertaining to patristic literature; translations 
of documents of the class known as “ demotic 
contracts ”; reviews of Egyptological works, 
&c., &c. Full four-fifths of these articles, and 
upwards of 125 supplementary pages repro¬ 
duced in facsimile, are from the pen of 
Prof. Revillout. Equally rich in historical 
material, the third volume is almost wholly 
the work of the same indefatigable hand. 
It contains, infer alia, more demotic contracts; 
more patristic narratives ; articles on the 
revenue, the fiscal system, and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in Egypt under the Ptolemies; 
an important treatise on the law of landlord 
and tenant; and an enquiry of very great 
interest into the organisation of the army and 
the privileges accorded to the soldiery by 
Rameses II. In dealing with so large a mass 
of learned articles, it is manifestly impossible 
for the reviewer to single out more than two or 
three articles for special illustration. Among 
those two or three, however, a foremost place 
is necessarily claimed for Prof. Revillout’s in¬ 
genious enquiry, entitled ‘ ‘ La Casta militaire 
organises par Rameses II., d’aprds Diodore de 
Sicile et la Podme de Pentaour." 

The ecclesiastic wealth of ancient Egypt was 
prodigious. Innumerable inscriptions on the 
walls of Karaak, Denderah, Edfoo, and other 
temples catalogue the wide domains with which 
successive sovereigns endowed the sacred col¬ 
leges and the abodes of the gods. Victorious 
Pharaohs, returning from foreign conquests, 
poured their booty mi* the treasuries of hun¬ 
dreds of temples. The high priest of Ptah at 
Memphis, of Ra at Heliopolis, of Amen at 
Thebes, were the most powerful vassals of the 
double crown. In the Mosaic narrative, where 
Joseph is represented as buying up all the 
landed property of the Egyptians for the 
aggrandisement of his royal master, the terri¬ 
torial rights of the priesthood are said to have 
remained intact. The soil was therefore divided 
at that time (which appears to have been during 
the rule of the Hyksos conquerors) into two 
parts, namely, crown-lands and church-lands. 
The classical historians, however, represent the 
king, the priesthood, and the soldiery as equal 
sharers of the soil, and convergent tradition 
points to Rameses II. as author of this tri¬ 
partite division. Herodotus expressly attributes 
to him a sweeping measure for the redistribu¬ 
tion of the land; while Diodorus especially 
dwells upon the fact that this Pharaoh not only 
fixed the boundaries of the nomes and organ¬ 
ised a system , of provincial government, but 
that he also partitioned the soil of Egypt 
between himself, the priests, and the soldiery. 
Prof. Revillout’s recent researches into the 
obscure labyrinth of ancient Egyptian law, and, 
above all, the happy inspiration which prompted 
him to collate Diodorus with Pentaur, have 
confirmed the truth of these statements in a 
very remarkable manner. 

The famous epic composed by the court-poet 


Pentaur celebrates, as everyone knows, the 
valorous deed of Rameses when, cut off from 
the main body of his army, he found himself con¬ 
fronted by the Kheten forces under the walls of 
Kadesh. That he was supported only by his ad¬ 
vanced guard, and also, perhaps, by his house¬ 
hold troops, may be taken for granted; but, 
according to Pentaur, he rushed alone into the 
midst of the enemy. Six times he charged, and 
six times he routed, the charioted Kheta; and 
when towards nightfall his laggard battalions 
came up, they found the field strewn with dead. 

“ And lo! there was no place for the foot to 
tread, so numerous were the slain! ” Here¬ 
upon the king addressed those who had taken 
no part in the engagement^ accused them of 
faint-heartedness, overwhelmed them with re¬ 
proaches, and reminded them of the benefits 
they had received at his hands. “ There is not 
one among you,” he said, “ for whom I have 
not made a happy life in my land. With my 
possessions have I aggrandised you. I have 
oonfirmed the son in tne holdings of the father. 
Whichever of you cometh to me with a petition, 

I protect him. No prince does for his soldiers 
what I have done for you. I have granted yon 
to abide in good homes and in your towns, 
provided only that I find you in your place on 
the day and at the hour when you are sum¬ 
moned to the field; yet behold, you have acted 
as cowards!” Thus, “in cadenoed lines,” 
wrote the courtly scribe; and, strangely enough, 
although his poem has been repeatedly trans¬ 
lated, it has Been left for Prof. Revillout to 
disoover that there was something more than 
rhetoric in the stately periods which he put 
into the mouth of his hero: 

“ Ainsi Rams&s avait donn£ en heritage perp£tnel 
certains biens (de son domaine) aux soldats dans 
leurs villes,” he remarks, “avec dea points en 
concentration en cas de guerre. O’est toute 
1’organisation d£crite par Diodore. Notons que 
Pentaour parte aussi du droit de petition directs 
au roi accord^ aux membres de la caste militaire. 
Ce droit, nous le voyons encore exerc4 par les 
soldats comme par les prStres k l'cpoque Lagide. 
Quant k la division des terres en tene sacree 
(Upi t yij) en d4motique neterhotep, terre des guerriers 
(jiaxlpuer), et terre du roi (ftmiAud), elle est sans 
cesse mentionnee dans les circulaires PtoUmaiques, 
dsns le decret de Rosette, les contrata demotiques, 
etc.” (Annie, 3*«*, p. 102). 

Touching this vaunted right of petition, there 
exists, however, incontestable evidence that it 
was by no means confined to the soldiery and 
the priesthood, and that it certainly did not 
originate with Rameses II.; for we have in the 
British Museum, inscribed upon a limestone 
flake about the size and shape of a man’s hand, 
the humble petition of one Kenna, a workman, 
addressed some two hu ndred years earlier to 
Amenhotep III. (XVIIIth Dynasty), praying 
his “ Good Lord ” to decide a question of pro¬ 
perty between himself and a fellow-workman. 
That Rameses II. did actually endow his 
soldiery with some portion of the crown-lands 
may, on the other hand, be accepted as an im¬ 
portant fact added to our knowledge of 
Egyptian history. In another paper, entitled 
“La Location,” Prof. Revillout enters into a 
very interesting examination of the agrarian 
law, showing how this tripartite division of the 
land affected the agricultural classes, and upon 
what conditions the tenant-farmer of antiquity 
occupied his holding. His landlords were 
either priests or soldiers, and with neither does 
be seem to have had a particularly easy time. 
They guarded their territorial privileges with 
extreme jealousy, the most stringent precau¬ 
tions being taken to prevent any possible claim 
to perpetuity of occupation on the part of the 
tenant. By a clause which occurs in every 
lease (and the museums of Europe contain 
numbers of these leases), it is expressly 
specified that the tenant shall quit at tne ex¬ 
piration of his term, the proprietor being free 
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to lot again to whomsoever he pleases. The 
ttctaMaon of leases, or the tacit prolongation of 
leaoas, whether of houses or land, is formally 
interdicted, as calculated to create an apparent 
right. The tenant who desired to remain in 
occupation had to begin again with a new 
lease, as though he were a stranger. As for 
arable land, tne inalienable property of the 
privileged classes, it could only be leased from 
year to year; whereupon Prof. Bevillout 
Observes that this System continued to prevail 
in Egypt up to the commencement of the 
present century. 

"Toutse conserve, en effet, dans, la vieille patrie 
des Pharaons . . . du temps de notre commission 
d’Egypte, la loi antique du roi Ramsds II. (ou 
Sksartris) dtait encore en vigueur dans certain eB 
parties de la Th4baide, tandis que la loi relative- 
ment plus r^cente du roi Memphite Boochoris 
6tsit univereeUement observes dans la Basse- 
Egypte ” Ann6e, p. 135). 

Compelled to treat, as a rule, with a farmer- 
genual acting as agent, instead of with the 
landlord himself, the tenant- fanner was actually 
a sub-tenant tilling his acres under surveil¬ 
lance. It was not enough that he engaged, 
according to the terms of his lease, to pay such 
and such a rental; he must also engage to 
cultivate the land in person, to irrigate it with 
the water (i.e., the inundation) of the current 
year, and to submit all the produce thereof, 
“without fraud,” to the inspection of the 
agent. Also, he must pay the taxes due from 
the proprietor to the crown. Neither was it 
enough that he should undertake these things 
in a merely legal sense, by affixing his signature 
to the deed in presence of witnesses; he was 
required (at all events in Ptolemaic times) to 
bind himself by oath, in the name of the reign¬ 
ing sovereign, regarded as both king and god, 
in the name of that sovereign’s deified prede¬ 
cessors, and in the names of all the gods of 
Egypt. He sometimes even pledged himself to 
renounce that last resource of the oppressed— 
his right of appeal. 

“I swear before Ptolemy the king and Queen 
Cleopatra his wife, the Gods Euergetes, and before 
the Gods Fhilopators, the Gods Epiphanes, the 
God Fhilometor, the God Eupator, and before Isis 
and Osiris, and before every God and every 
Goddess, that I will cultivate the field of Pseosor 
son of Pais, and the field of the Ala . . . both 
situate in the Neter-hoiep [i.e., ecclesiastical lands) 
of Amen to the north of Thebes, by means of the 
water of the year 37 to the year 38. I will dis¬ 
charge the taxes due upon them at the King’s 
Gate. ... I will show you all the produce of those 
fields, without fraud, and without going forth into 
any public place there to adjure any divine temple, 
altar, or statue. ... All these things I swear. I 
will remain still.” 

Such are the terms by which a certain pasto- 
phorus named Phib leased two fields from the 
farmer-general Ammonius, in the thirty-seventh 
year of Ptolemy Euergetes II., thus abnegating 
in advance that privilege of appeal to the gods 
and of refuge in the temples, which, according 
to Egyptian law, was the oommon heritage 
of the down-trodden free-man and even of toe 
slave. Such appeals were put into writing and 
addressed to toe gods, toe gods themselves 
being called upon as witnesses to the truth of 
the statement. The priests then inquired into 
the matter; and, if toe slave’s story proved 
correct, he ceased to be toe property of his 
owner, and became the property of the god in 
whose temple he had taken sanctuary. Prof. 

■ Bevillout explains, by the way, that “ the 
water” of any given year, calculated from 
autumn to autumn, means the reserve stored 
during the inundation of the first year for use 
during toe winter and spring of the second. 

In another paper entitled “La Loi de Boc- 
choria et l’lnterlt h Trento pour Cent,” Prof. 
Bevillout again takes for us text a passage 
from Diodorus—that, namely, which treats of 


the reformed “Commercial Code” instituted 
by Boochoris (XXXIVth Dynasty, circa b.o. 
720). According to this oode, as described by 
toe Greek historian, imprisonment for debt was 
abolished, toe goods of a debtor being alone 
liable to seizure, and not bis person. It was 
also decreed by Boochoris that no aggregate 
amount of interest which exceeded in total toe 
sum originally loaned could be legally claimed 
by any creditor. What the legal rate of interest 
was, however, in ancient Egypt did not appear. 
Comparing these data, as given by Diodorus, 
with certain demotic documents which, for 
want of a better name, I will call “ notes of 
hand,” Prof. Bevillout succeeds in demonstra¬ 
ting that the established rate of interest in 
Egypt, from the time of Boochoris downwards, 


Leemans. By way of illustration. Prof, fievil- 
lout quotes a demotic contract (Louvre papyrus, 
No. 2443) wherein one Patma acknowledges 
himself toe debtor of one Ta Ketem to the 
amount of fifteen shekels, declaring that if at 
toe end of three years he shall not have paid 
the debt, he will abandon his goods to the 
creditor. Now in three years, at toe rate of 
thirty per cent., Patma would owe Ta Ketem 
twenty-eight shekels and a half for interest, 
while, aooording to the law of Boochoris, 
interest to toe amount of thirty shekels was 
the utmost that Ta Ketem could exact for use 
of toe thirty shekels lent. Seeing, therefore, 
that toe original loan could produce no more 
interest, it was necessary to come to a settle¬ 
ment at toe expiration of three years. Thus, 
no debt could drag on for longer than three 
years—or, more strictly, three years and four 
months; because toe legal total of interest 
would then be reached. On this Prof. Bevil- 
lout remarks: 

“ On voulait Writer la ruse bien connu des usuriers, 
qui, pendant de longues annees, ne reclament 
aucun paiement et paraissent oublier la cr£ance, 
pour pouvoir tripler, quadruples et quintupler le 
montant de la dette et ruiner plus surement leur 
victimes. . . . En resume, le taux legal a 
trente pour cent 4tait reconnu, et les infects 
des infects interdites (2*"“ annfe, p. 143).” 

The phrase “ demotic contracts,” used in the 
sense of a general title to a large and mis¬ 
cellaneous class of Egyptian documents, is not, 
perhaps, very happily chosen, and it demands a 
word of explanation. Demotic contracts are 
in fact too family papers, business memoranda, 
and private law documents of Egyptian citi¬ 
zens. They are written in the demotic script, 
which is an abbreviated form of hieratic (i.e., 
the writing of toe demos, as distinct from the 
writing of the hierarchia ); and they consist 
mainly of mortgage deeds, leases, transfers, 
bills of sale, and what are commonly called 
marriage settlements. As, however, the con¬ 
ditions upon which toe men and women of 
ancient Egypt entered upon what we call “ the 
married state ” appear to have been regulated 
by purely financial considerations, and as there 
exists no evidence of the performance of any 
kind of ceremony, whether civil or religious, 
whereby toe covenant of cohabitation was 
ratified according to law, toe term “ marriage 
settlement ” is necessarily inaccurate. Our 
European museums contain hundreds of these 
demotic contracts, most of which have been 
found in the ruins of private dwellings at Thebes 
and Memphis. Some of those in toe British 
Museum, the Louvre, and toe Turin collection, 
were brought from Egypt more than half a 
century ago, while others are of quite recent 
discovery. The Louvre, for instance, has just 
been enriohed by the purchase of no less than 
thirty fine examples dating from toe reigns of 
Psammetichus I., Psammetichus II., Apries 
(the Biblical Hophra), and A mans II, So 
chronologically complete is the French collec¬ 


tion, that toe keepers of toe department of 
Egyptian MSS. are now able to exhibit an un¬ 
broken series of specimens of demotic pale¬ 
ography ranging over a period of seven 
centuries; beginning, that is to say, with the 
first formation of this script in toe time of 
Tahraka (XXVto Dynasty), and ending with 
toe latest Lagidae. To exaggerate toe interest 
and importance of these and other similar 
documents (all of which have, till quite recently, 
lain undeciphered and neglected in toe cabinets 
of our great museums) is obviously impossible. 
They toll us precisely those facts upon which 
inscriptions and historians are silent. They 
throw a flood of light upon the civil law, the 
civil rights, and toe sorial condition of the 
Egyptian people. They show us families 
squabbling over heritages ; needy men borrow¬ 
ing; rich men lending; bridegrooms signing 
away “ toe totality of their goods ” as the 
price of a pair of bright eyes; brides stipu¬ 
lating for pin-money; spendthrifts mortgaging 
their patrimony; masters selling slaves; child¬ 
less men adopting youths, and ratifying the 
deed by payment of a price before witnesses; 
mourners bargaining for the embalmment of 
their dead; and priests trafficking not only in 
the sepulchres and memorial services of defunct 
generations, but actually mortgaging those 
hereditary privileges which gave them a pre¬ 
scriptive property in the family graves and 
funerary rites of persons yet living and genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. For these and other revela¬ 
tions touching toe laws, manners, and customs 
which prevailed in Egypt during toe later ages 
of its ancient history, the world is almost 
entirely indebted to toe penetration, industry, 
and learning of Prof. Bevillout. As an in¬ 
terpreter of demotic in its innumerable phases 
of development and change, as an exponent of 
toe intricacies and abuses of Egyptian law, he 
stands not merely without an equal, but with¬ 
out a competitor. When, yet further, it is 
remembered how, during the five years that 
the Revue Egyptologique has been before the 
public, Prof. Bevillout has not only performed 
toe duties of editor single handed, but has 
himself contributed at least four-fifths of its 
contents, toe wonder with which the achieve¬ 
ment cannot fail to be regarded is equalled 
only by toe gratitude with which so vast s 
gain to science must be acknowledged. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PA INTER UN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

It has been too often of late years that this 
gallery has been saddened by a collection of 
works by some deceased member. The little 
group of drawings and sketchings by the lste 
Mrs. Mary Forster Lofthouse show to what a 
sweet accomplishment she had arrived, how 
refined was her observation, how delicate her 
sense of colour. Her preference for pale atmos¬ 
pheric effects oonoealed from some that this 
sense was not only delicate but rioh; but such 
glowing drawings as toe “ Sketch at Norwich ” 

a and “ Cremieu ” will show them how 
might have been expected of,her of 
brightness and strength. The aim after choice 
and delicate effects of atmospherio tones and 
colours is toe characteristic of many members 
of this Society, combined in some cases with 
much poetic feeling. If Mr. Albert Goodwin 
does not appear to be always true, he is always 
subtle in colour and always original in design, 
with a tinge of toe strange. His “Bequiem” 
(174), with its sky full of grey feathery clouds, 
and its long stretch of curiously coloured sand, 
is an impressive and suggestive drawing; his 
" Streatley, Thames” (54), a dream of pale 
opalescence; in toe “Fourth Voyage of 
Sindbad toe Bailor ” (338), he revels in fancy 
both of form and colour; but the latter is 
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unpleasantly startling, and the execution 
seems herder then in the oil-oolour version 
pf the seme subject which wes at the 
Academy a year or so since. Mr. Alfred 
Hunt is represented by two drawings only—one 
of “ Warkworth Sands” (75), already treated 
in a large oil picture, and “ Wark worth 
Castle ” (169). The latter may be compared 
with Mr. W. Eyre Walker’s rendering of the 
same subject (1411, also a charming drawing 
but not better than his “ Golden Autumn 
Wharfdale ” (90). “ A Barley Field-a 8ketoh ” 
(242), is another of Mr. Walker’s numerous 
additions to the beauty of the exhibition. Mr. 
J. W. North’s peculiar power of making us feel 
the abundance, the delicacy and the intricacy of 
natural growths is well shown in several draw¬ 
ings. None is better than ‘ 1 Summer—Meadow 
Hay” (62) and “Late Autumn, Somerset” 
(167). Mr. Herbert Marshall communicates, as 
usual, his delight in the beautiful effects whioh 
the artist’s eye can detect among the smoke of 
modem towns. His “ Twilight on the Tyne ” 
(170) and “ Lying up for the Night” (308), with 
its orange sunset, are good small examples of 
his poetic realism. We do not like him quite 
so well when, as in “The Upper Harbour— 
Whitby” (180), he makes too much of vivid 
accidental patches of colour in his foreground, 
in the manner of Mr. Albert Goodwin. Mr. 
Charles Bobertson, though a new member, 
seems quite at home in Pall Mall. In several 
drawings he shows the finished execution and 
charming feeling which have won him his place 
there. Of all his drawings none is better 
than “On the Yare—Norfolk” (352), small 
though it be. Its figures are especially good. 
“ Unloading Nets—East Coast ” is another fine 
example of his talent. His large drawing of 
an Eastern bazaar, called “ Temptation,” 
though full of skill, iB scarcely so good of its 
kind. As long as Miss Clara Montalba does 
not go beyond the very clever sketching which 
we know so well, there will—despite the charm 
of her restricted scheme of colour, her masterly 
touch and luminous skies—be very little new to 
be said about her work. Among her numerous 
drawings the most fresh are “ Afterglow— 
Venice " (43), in cold and grey, and “ Coming 
into Port—Venice ” (227), in shimmering green. 
Of the remaining landscapes, little need be said 
but that they are worthy of the well-known 
styles of the artists; but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that among these are Mr. Poynter, Mr. 
Henry Moore, Mr. Birket Foster, who has an 
unusually large drawing possessing no fresh 
characteristic, Mr. J. D. Watson, with his 

g rave scenes of silvan solitude, Mr. Oswald 
rierly (with one fine study of sunrise), Mr. 
E. A. Goodall, Mr. Arthur Glennie, Mr. T. 
Danby (as sunny as ever), Mr. Brewtnall, 
Mr. Cuthbert Bigby, Mr. Thome Waite, the 
Fripps, &c. 

There is nothing among the figure subjects of 
very much importance. Mr. Charles Gregory 
contributes several good specimens of hu 
bright country scenes in England and Franoe, 
of which “ In Dinan ” (251) pleases us most. 
Mr. Glindoni has several dever drawings, the 
largest of which represents a party of 
“ Conchologists ” (131) in costume of the last 
century, examining shells and slipping over 
rocks on the seashore. It, like “ The Opportu¬ 
nity ” (291), has a tinge too much of burlesque; 
ana we prefer his studies of single figures, 
especially “The Matheeis” (55), and an 
admirable drawing of an old dancing-master 
(112). Mr. Poynter sends a fine drawing of a 
head (325), and a “ Study for a Classic Figure ” 
(323). Mr. Albert Moore also contributes 
a charming “ Head ” (320), as well as a beautiful 
single figure called “The Door of a Ward¬ 
robe” (172), and a “Cartoon" of draped girls 
folding a table-cloth (171), a subject m which 
he has seized with his accustomed skill the 


beauty which belongu to a gesture of ordinary 
life. Mr. Snields sends a fine cartoon of 
“Claritas,” Mr. Walter Duncan some bold 
studies of figures from India, and Sir John 
Gilbert, Mr. Frederick Taylor, Mr. Carl Haag, 
Mr. Wallis, Mr. Arthur Hopkins, and Mr. 
E. K. Johnson are represented. The latter’s 
“ Drying Boseleaves ” (183) is a very pleasant 
as well as a very skilful drawing. Mr. Du 
Maurier and Mr. Barnes send admirable ex¬ 
amples of black and white illustrations, and 
there are some charming draw ngs by Mrs. 
Allingham and Miss Constance PbiBott. 

Among the pictures of animals are some of 
the greatest successes of the exhibition. Mr. 
Basil Bradley has seldom been seen to more 
advantage than in his “ ‘ May ’ on the Thames ” 
(32), and “ * Friends ’—on the Place de la 
Concords, Paris” (305), and the same may be 
said of Mr. Heywood Hardy in regard to his 
picture of a group of mares and foals called 
“Startled” (81). Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edin¬ 
burgh, has been dosed for re-arrangement 
during the past month, and a few of the works 
formerly on loan have been returned, while 
new portraits, to the number of about sixty, 
acquired by purchase, gift, and loan, have been 
added to the collection. Eighteen of these 
belonged to the late Dr. David Lain g, and were 
bequeathed with a view to the formation of a 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery—a project 
whioh he had greatly at heart, and regarding 
which he had an interesting correspondence 
with Thomas Carlyle. They include portraits 
of James VI., Sir David Murray, of Goethe, 
the poet, and David Anderson, of Finzeauch, 
both probably by Jamesone; Allan Bamsay, 
and the Hon. Alex. Murray, by Bamsay; 
Field-Marshall Wade, Dr. Thomas Henry, the 
historian, by Martin ; and other works of con¬ 
siderable national interest. An admirable por¬ 
trait of David Laing himself, by Herdman, is 
also deposited in the gallery; and the same 
painter has lent his striking head of Carlyle, who 
is also represented in a drawing by S. Laurence. 
A large portrait of Dr. William Veitch, author 
of The Greek Verbs, a favourable example of 
James Irvine, has been presented by the execu¬ 
tors of the philologist. Lady Buthven has 
bequeathed a fine portrait of James Bruce, of 
Kinnaird, and a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
which she herself commissioned Sir F. Grant to 
paint in 1831, and which claims to be the latest 
portrait of the author of Waverley —though the 
National Portrait Gallery in London has one 
executed by Allan in the same year—as the 
“ Bath Miniature,” bequeathed by David Laing, 
is the earliest. The recent purchases inolude a 
portrait of George IV., by Laurence, from the 
Knighton collection; an electrotype of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, from the Westminster effigy; a 
sketch of Sir Walter Scott, by Geddes; and a 
series of Tassie medallions. A selection of 
engraved Scottish portraits, from the extensive 
bequest of Mr. W. F. Watson, has also been 
added to the gallery. 

A prominent feature in the Portfolio for the 
ooming year will be a series of articles on 
“ Imagination in Landscape Painting,” written 
by the editor, and copiously illustrated with 
engravings and woodcuts from pictures by the 
great landscape painters. Mr. Stephens will 
write on James Ward, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd on the 
Laokoon group, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on M. 
Bodin, Mr. Beavington Atkinson on some Italian 
painters, and Mr. J. H. Middleton (probably) 
on the Cosmati Family of Sculptor-Architects 
at Borne. Among the full-page plates promised 
are an etching by Mr. O. O. Murray of James 
Ward's “ Cattle in Bo gsn t ’s Park," an etching 


byM. Waltner of Hogarth's “Shrimp Girl,” 
an etching by M. Bicheton of Morland’s “ Going 
to the Fair,” and a mezzotint engraving by M. 
Brunet-Debaines of Turner’s “A Vesstl off 
Yarmouth making Signals of Distress.” 

Mr. W. Dierken has on view, in the Con¬ 
tinental Gallery, New Bond Street, a number 
of pictures from the recent international exhi¬ 
bition at Antwerp, principally of the Norwegian 
school, together with an interesting collection 
of china plaques from Vienna. 

Mr. P. Mendoza will open next week, in 
the St. James’s Gallery, King Street, an exhi¬ 
bition of drawings in black and white. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell next Monday a 
choice collection of prints, including several 
valuable Bembrandts, formed by the late Mr, 
John West. 


THE 8TAQE. 

AN ENGLISH PLAYGOER IN AMERICA. 

New York: November M, IMS. 

A FEW remarks occur to me as I prepare to 
leave America—they are jottings merely— 
on the American Stage. That which will bo 
most likely to interest English reader* is 
some comparison of the Transatlantic Theatre 
with our own; but no comparison can be com¬ 
plete—least of all this rapid one—and it must 
be remembered, in the first plaoe, how different 
are the local conditions. In England we have 
still centralisation: in America there is little 
centralisation. New York is, of American 
cities, the most important theatrically: partly 
because it is the largest place; partly because 
it is the most cosmopolitan place. It is the 
third German city in the world. There are as 
many Spaniards m it as in Cadiz; as many 
Italians as in Ancona; as many Frenchmen as 
in Tours or Nevers. And Germans, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Frenchmen would alone sustain 
almost half of the New York theatres. And 
then (putting the true New Yorkers out of 
the question) there is a great floating popula¬ 
tion of pleasure lovers—for students of the 
stage I dare not call them—ready to spend in 
the New York theatres a little of the wealth 
amassed in Chicago and St. Louis, in Minnea¬ 
polis and Milwaukee. For all these reasons 
the city of New York is, indeed, the theatrical 
capital of America; but Boston and Phil¬ 
adelphia—nay, Chicago and St. Louis themselves 
—play a very much more important part in 
American theatrical life than do Manchester 
and Liverpool, Cardiff and Birmingham, in 
English. At this moment—in this middle of 
November—who of our great actors is likely 
to be in Liverpool or Cardiff? Irving and 
Miss Terry, the Kendalls, and Wilson 
Barrett are, I suppose, at home. But neither 
Booth nor Joseph Jefferson nor Clara Morris is 
in New York. Jefferson has been at Baltimore, 
Booth is there this week, and Clara Morris, I 
believe, is somewhere or other in a sleeping-car 
in the West. That is one of the things to 
remember, then, about the American stage—the 
absence of centralisation. Another proof of it 
than those I have already given is the existence 
in the “provinces,” so to speak, of such an 
excellent stock company as that which is wont 
to appear at the Boston “ Museum.” 

Again, no really great, no really very pro¬ 
minent, actor controls a New York theatre. 
Any organisation like that of our Lyoeum and 
Prinoess’s is at the present time unknown. 
Clara Morris, the Mrs. Kendall, or the Mdme. 
Pasca or Mdme. Favart of America, appears ex¬ 
clusively in no one theatre. Mr. Booth has no 
theatre, nor has Mr. Jefferson. Daly’s Theatre 
has a comedy company thoroughly well organ- 
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ised—it is a oompany of many gifts and 
acquirements—but it is a company not at 
present at home. Mr. Qilbert, the comedian— 
a gentleman now quite old, but in full 
possession of his means—would generally be 
deemed the most important actor now in New 
York. He does everything that it is possible to 
do for the part of Sir Anthony Absolute—he 
does not do quite as much for it as does Jeffer¬ 
son for Bob Acres. As no great master of the 
stage stays at home in New York habitually, to 
exercise his mastery there, a greater prominence 
than would otherwise be given is given on the 
New York stage to the artist of passage, the more 
or less chance phenomenon. But Mr. Abbey’s 
bold step of almost doubling the prices at the 
Star Theatre, during the engagement of Miss 
Mary Anderson, has not succeeded in filling the 
house, even with the people who are generally 
persuaded that a commodity is excellent be¬ 
cause it is dear; and, save for the unwonted 
hysterics of one generally brilliant and always 
honest writer, it may be said that the engage¬ 
ment of that intelligent young woman has been 
received by the critics with extreme coldness. 
They cannot “ enthusisise ” about her, it seems. 
Miss Margaret Mather, the new Juliet, draws 
houses more readily than Miss Anderson; yet I 
do not, for mv own part, think that her success 
at the Union Square Theatre can be more than 
temporary. I attribute some of it to a spectacle 
only a little less magnificent than that at our 
own Lyceum. Her appearance is s ifficient, 
perhaps, but it is not captivating. Her stage 
business is good, and it is often original, and it 
has, when it ought to have, the air of being 
impulsive. And this is saying a good deal. 
But her comedy is wanting in vivacity. She is 
seemingly only satisfied when she reaches the 
pathetic, only really happy when she has 
attained to the intense; and the intense once 
reached she never will let go. Terribly mono¬ 
tonous and awfully long drawn is the expres¬ 
sion of Miss Mather’s emotion. Yet the actress 
commends herself to our sympathies by what I 
understand to be the genuine modesty of her 
own estimate of her art. She has been for 
some time a rising star in the West and in the 
smaller cities, rare has been wanted in New 
York before now, and, until now, has been un¬ 
willing to undertake the adventure. And now 
that the experiment has been made, does it 
seem that she has remained in the West too 
long; too long not by reason of years—for it 
may be she is still young—but by reason of the 
method of her art ? I think, for my own part, 
that it does. 

But must a rougher audience—one assumes 
that the audience of the West is rougher 
—confirm an artist in, so to call it, gross¬ 
ness of method ? Not in every case. Our 
own Bobson matured the most delicate of 
methods among a coarse enough entourage; 
and, in New York to-day, Mr. Harrigan shows 
to a third class audience, presumably yearning 
for sensation, the virtues of restraint and 
reticence, the delightfulness of artistic delicacy. 
Mr. Harrigan is, on the whole, the actor who 
has impressed me most in America—I mean, of 
course, excluding the finely accomplished artists 
whom I, like every other London play-goer, 
have seen in England. Harrigan acts at the 
Park Theatre. It is a play-houso of the rank 
of the Surrey; and on the stage there the very 
poor man—especially if he be a drunken man— 
is a man of qualities one must revere, and the 
gentleman, the conventional gentleman, is there 
a villain; at all events, the burden of proof 
rests with him to show that he is not, if he can. 
A certain air of unnaturalness attends there¬ 
fore, it will be understood, the drama of the 
Park Theatre. The point of view is that of 
the Penny Dreadful. But when Mr. Harrigan 
steps into the piece, as the impecunious Irish¬ 
man or the humble, but erring, brother—and 


that is his role in “ Old Lavender it is a bit 
of life that one begins to see. Just such a 
person you noticed, the day before, preparing 
“ clam chowder,” at a wooden stall on the 
quay, down by the South Ferry. Or just such 
a man turned yesterday out of the shabbiest 
lager-bier-garten along the length of the Third 
Avenue. Like certain of the models of Zola— 
refuse of the Batignolles, residuum of the 
Quartier Meuffetard—he is not an exquisite 
subject. But he is a subject exquisitely studied, 
and pourtrayed without a trace of exaggeration, 
without a cheap effect. He is remised by 
dint of breadth of understanding—which is 
sympathy—and by dint of hard work. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

THE “ EUMENIDE8" AT CAMBRIDGE. 
We confine our attention here entirely to the 
incidental music written by Dr. C. V. Stanford 
for the performance qf the “ Eumenides ” 
at Cambridge this week. The overture 
is short, and foreshadows the chief event 
and the chief personage of the drama. 
The principal theme is taken from the “Re¬ 
venge ” chorus of the Furies, the second one is 
the calm and dignified “Athena” motive from 
the second act. The latter reminds one vaguely, 
but by no means unfitly, of Brahms’s “ Song 
of Destiny.” The first chorus is a vigorous 
piece of writing. The restlessness of the furies 
when awakened from slumber is well depicted 
in the acoompaniment; while the voices, now 
in unison, now in parts, give utterance in an 
effective manner to the dark and cruel thoughts 
of the weird daughters of hell. The second act 
opens with an orchestral movement, in which 
the Furies and Athena are again cleverly con¬ 
trasted. The first chorus is interesting, espe¬ 
cially the closing part in the major key. In 
the following number, in which the Furies 
“preach to the sons of men,” the composer is 
at his best. In this, and also in the next 
chorus, there are touches of harmony and of 
rhythm which make one think of the Eume¬ 
nides as distant relations of Wagner’s Valkyrie 
maidens. The introductory orchestral move¬ 
ment to the third act comes, with its calm and 
flowing theme, as a welcome relief after the 
exciting music of the previous acts. The two 
choruses of the Furies, before they are pacified 
by Athena, are well in keeping with the situa¬ 
tion. The flowing theme of tho introduction 
serves for the two choruses of reconciliation. 
The accompaniment is extremely graceful. The 
last chorus, sung by the attendants of the 
temple as the Eumenides are led to the sacred 
cave assigned to them by Athena, is full of 
simple and pleasing melody. The orchestra is 
busy throughout with the motive of the 
goddess, and with the trumpet fanfare heard 
at the opening of the act. Altogether, it is an 
exceedingly attractive number. Dr. Stanford 
has, in our opinion, added to his reputation by 
this his latest work. The music under the 
composer’s direction was ably rendered by the 
band, with Mr. B. Gompertz as leader, and 
by the chorus, consisting of members of different 
colleges. J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Miss Fanny Davies made her second appear¬ 
ance at the Popular Concerts last Saturday 
afternoon. She played Mendelssohn’s difficult 
Scherzo h Capriccio in F sharp minor in a 
finished and brilliant manner, and displayed 
agility of finger in a Gigue of Graun. She did 
her best to avoid an encore, but at last had to 
yield, and gave a short piece by Scarlatti. We 
hope the next time she appears she will let us 
hear her in a Beethoven Sonata. In Schu¬ 
mann’s Trio in D minor Miss Davies showed 


everywhere reverence and feeling for the music, 
but at times we could have wished for a little 
more strength and passion. The Scherzo, how¬ 
ever, left little to desire. The programme in¬ 
cluded 8chubert’s A minor Quartett. The public 
never seems weary of listening to this lovely 
music, with its ever-changing moments of shade 
and sunshine. It was admirably performed under 
the leadership of Mdme. Neruda. Sig. Botte- 
sini astonished the audience by his wonderful 
feats on the double bass; but, while fully ac¬ 
knowledging his cleverness and merit as an 
artist, we feel that he is not quite in his right 
place at these concerts. Mr. Maas was the 
vocalist, and sang with his usual success. 

On Monday evening Schubert’s Quartett 
in G (Op. 161) was performed. This grand 
work, written only two years before the 
composer’s death, is wonderful for its imagina¬ 
tion, its power, and its pathos. We cannot 
agree with the analyst who thinks the finale the 
most important of the four movements. The 
splendid opening movement, with its Schubert 
characteristics and its Beethoven touches, and 
the andante with its tenderness and mystery are, 
to our mind, the strongest movements. The 
quartett has—including this last performance 
—been heard only four times at the Popular 
Concerts, but the enthusiastic reception given 
to it may perhaps induce Mr. Chappell to 
announce it oftener. It was led by Mdme. 
Ndruda. It was well given, but we have heard 
a finer rendering of the work. M. V. de 
Pachmann was the pianist, and his solo was 
Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor. He was not in 
his best form; but nevertheless received raptur¬ 
ous applause, and for an encore gave Chopin’s 
Yalse in D flat. In Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Quartett in G minor he played with extreme 
refinement and delicacy, but at times not with¬ 
out affectation. Sig. Bottesini again played 
double bass solos, and Mdme. Sinico was the 
vocalist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave their third and 
last vocal recital at Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Wednesday afternoon. The programme, well 
selected, contained two of Schubert’s finest 
songs—Memnon and Ganymede. Mr. Hen¬ 
schel, although the quality of his voice is not 
all that could be desired, sang them with great 
taste; and by his charming rendering of their 
interesting pianoforte accompaniments, added 
much to the effect of the music. Mrs. Henschel 
was in good voice, and received much applause 
for her finished performance of songs by Bruch, 
Brahms, and Mendelssohn. Besides the pieces 
mentioned, there were other songs and duets 
by French and German composers. The con¬ 
cert givers, encouraged by the success of their 
present series, propose to give another at the 
beginning of the new year. 

Gounod's "Mors et Vita” was given, under 
Mr. Mackenzie’s direction, last Tuesday evening, 
at the second Novello Concert at St. James’s 
Hall. The choir was in splendid condition, and 
the performance of the work—with one or two 
exceptions scarcely worth noticing—was an 
extremely fine one. Tho choristers paid the 
greatest attention to light and shade. The 
vocalists were Mesdames Albani and Trebelli, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, so the solo 
music was thoroughly well cared for. Mr. 
Mackenzie conducted throughout in a masterly 
manner, and his efforts to do justice to the 
music were duly appreciated. The hall was 
filled: money, indeed, was refused at the doors. 
The popularity of “Mors et Vita” in London 
is far greater than we had anticipated. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

At the Hampstead Popular Concert on next 
Thursday, December 10, Miss Anna Mehlig 
will play, coming specially from Berlin for the 
purpose. 
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LITERATURE. 

Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leslie Stephen. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mb. Stephen’s life of his friend appears very 
opportunely. The conflict of a general elec¬ 
tion, daring which more than the usual 
amount of bad political economy has been 
talked on both sides, reminds us how great 
a. political loss we suffered in the death of 
Fawcett. The social questions which most 
^ deeply affected him are filling men’s minds 
l more and more day by day; and, had he been 
here to deal with them, as he would have 
done, boldly and dispassionately, he would 
have exercised an influence for good which it 
would be hard to exaggerate. The difficulties 
now before us will test with peculiar severity 
the coolness of judgment and the independ¬ 
ence of our statesmen; and we shall fed the 
absence of one in whom these qualities of 
mind were conspicuous. Fawcett was free 
from partisanship. Again and again he 
separated himself from his leaders, not merely 
withholding his support, but offering strenuous 
opposition. “Five years’ experience in the 
House,” he once said in reply to Mr. Grant 
Doff, “ had taught him that a member 
was always right in bringing forward a 
question when the fact of his bringing 
it forward caused the Minister concerned 
to lose his temper.” Daring the Liberal 
administration which ended in 1874, he 
was in a chronic state of mutiny. Whether 
the subject of debate was university tests, or 
education, or the enclosure of oommons, or the 
Irish Church, or India, he was never weary of 
denouncing the timidity of the official mind. 
So marked was his disaffection that, as Mr. 
Stephen tells us, towards the end of the par¬ 
liament the government whips ceased to send 
him the usual notices. In later years he 
found it less difficult to work with his party. 
He was able to take office, and to abstain 
from actively i} opposing a policy which in 
many respects can have been little to his 
liking. He had already lived down the 
notion that his interference was due to 
factiousness; he had seen the prejudices 
against which he fought dying out one by 
one; and he had made it earner for other men 
to cany on the thankless work of persistent 
criticism. To his earlier political life he 
could look back and say that, in nearly every 
case, whether he had been unduly pertinacious 
or not, events had proved him to have stood 
on the right ride. He could honestly claim, 
and not many politicians could do as much, 
that he had trial every opinion by the test of 
principle, and had never been awed by 
authority. Thus Mr. Stephen describes him, 
and no one who watched his career will deny 
that the estimate is jnst. In the time of 


trouble, grave beyond measure, which we are 
approaching, such men can ill be spared. 

Mr. Stephen dwells on the practical char¬ 
acter of Fawcett’s Radicalism, and quotes 
Bagehot’s description of it as being without 
pulpiness or sentimentality. Unwilling minds 
were convinced that after all a Radical might 
be a naan of sober judgment, and might even 
take pains to inform himself as to facts. 
From the time when Fawcett began to read 
Mill down to his last earnest condemnation 
of Socialism, he exhibited the rare combina¬ 
tion of a burning sympathy with the poor and 
a distrust of short cuts to social changes. As 
he grew older, he came less and less to believe 
in the power of legislation. Restrictions on 
factory labour, which he had supported in his 
first parliament, were condemned by him in 
1874. But he held no pedantic opinions 
concerning State interference. He was ready 
to try each case on its own merits. He 
advocated the compulsion of the Education 
Act, and opposed the compulsion of the Per¬ 
missive Bill. He accepted the policy of 
taxing one man for the education of another 
man’s children; but he resisted the scheme, 
which has recently been revived, of making 
education free. That is, he favoured a system 
which gave education to the people for less 
than its market price, while he insisted on 
making them pay part of the cost. There is, 
of course, a real and practical distinction 
between the two cases. By keeping up what 
is so far the fiction of payment, you may 
preserve the sense of self-reliance, which to 
him was the supreme consideration; but it 
is not a distinction which a Spencerian poli¬ 
tician could allow himself to draw. He was, 
in short, as Mr. Stephen calls him, “a con¬ 
sistent empiricist.” Even his belief in free 
trade, unbending as it was, never permitted 
him to affirm that always and everywhere 
must protection be a folly. 

A life of political action is not easily told. 
If the dreary chronological method be fol¬ 
lowed, the result is apt to be a blurred and 
distracting narrative of dead controversies. 
Mr. Stephen has avoided the danger by 
repeatedly referring us to the principles which 
lay at the foundation of Fawcett’s opinions, 
and by discussing in a connected form some 
of the subjects which are most closely asso¬ 
ciated with his name. In this way we are 
better able to appreciate the work which he 
did with regard to the preservation of open 
spaces, Ms services as “ member for India,” 
and the reforms wMoh he introduced into the 
Post Office. In resisting enclosures Fawcett 
had many able and zealous fellow-workers; 
but without him, says Mr. Stephen, in a very 
characteristic passage, 

“ the cause would have been far more doubt¬ 
ful ; for its success was essentially dependent, 
at the most critical part of the struggle, upon 
his unflinching resolution, independence, and 
coolness of judgment. It is a reflection which 
has something of the pathetic for the future 
generations of Londoners who will enjoy the 
beauties of the Surrey commons and the forest 
scenery of Epping, that their opportunities of 
enjoyment are due in so great a degree to one 
who could only know them through the eyes 
of his fellows. When Fawcett lived, at Lam¬ 
beth he frequently took the railway to Putney 
and refreshed himself, after a night at the 
House, in the fresh breezes which still blow 
across the wide open space of Wimbledon 


Common. It is not long since I stood there 
one day by his side on the edge of * Caesar’s 
Camp,’ and noticed the interest with which he 
listened to a discussion as to the distant view. 
Was that the grand stand at Epsom ? Could 
we see the tower on Leith Hill through the 
gap of Mickleham Vale ? We prolonged the 
talk because Fawcett, instead of showing any 
sadness at his incapacity to follow us, seemed 
to derive pleasure from the livelier impression 
of the commanding position of our standing 
ground. It is surely a proof of unusual healthi¬ 
ness, as well as kindliness of nature, when a 
man can thus delight in the vicarious sense of 
the beautiful instead of fretting over his own 
deprivation.” 

In Parliament he seemed as if be lost little 
by Ms deprivation. He forced the most 
powerful adversary to treat Mm as an equal, 
and gained Ms greatest triumphs in deeding 
with a subject as to which most Englishmen 
have still to confess dark ignorance. His 
I criticisms of our Indian administration ek- 
Mbit in the strongest light both the digMty 
of Ms moral nature, and Ms capacity of 
mastering the most entangled problems. 
Hatred cl injustice in all its forms led Mm 
to take up the subject. The meanness of 
wMch English governments were guilty to¬ 
wards India stirred Mm to indignation. And 
can any one now doubt that he Was right, Of 
that never were acts perpetrated more paltry 
and irritating in their meanness than the 
charging upon the Indian revenue of the 
expenses of the India Office ball in 1867, of 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s presents, and of the 
Prince of Wales’s journey ? His protests oh 
these matters did good. But he rendered 
still greater service in calling attention year 
after year to Indian taxation and expenditure, 
and in driving home the truth that the figures 
of the Indian budget concealed acts of gross 
misgovemment. If we are awaking to a 
sense of the gravity of such complex ques¬ 
tions, it is in great part due to the efforts of a 
blind man, capab'e of lighting them up with 
a clearness “which might have raised the 
envy of the most accomplished Chancellor of 
of an Exchequer.” In fact we forget, as we 
read his essays and speeches, that he had not 
all the faculties of other men. 

Perhaps it was right to devote the greater 
part of tMs biography to Fawcett’s political 
conduct and options. But so attractive are 
the sketches of his early life, and so charm¬ 
ingly are they drawn, that one cannot help 
regretting the restraint wMch Mr. Stephen 
has imposed on himself. The chapters are 
only too brief in wMch, with touches of the 
happiest humour, he tells of Fawcett’s boy¬ 
hood, of Ms young ambition, of his tastes and 
his friends at Cambridge, of the courage with 
wMch he faced the misfortune of Ms me, and 
of his romantic attempts to enter Parliament. 
Hothing could be better than the picture of 
Cambridge thirty years ago, with its un¬ 
limited talk and laughter and conviviality, 
its healthy democratic spirit, and its contempt 
for impostors. 

“Thoroughness was our pet virtue. An im. 
postor is one who substitutes fine phrases for 
thoughts. He flourishes pre-eminently in the 
region of metaphysios. If we too summarily 
identified metaphysicians with impostors, Wu 
perhaps went a little too far. But the opinion 
is tenable.” 

Certainly, nobody had less rubbish in Ms 
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mind than Fawcett. Bat he did not escape 
the dangers which attend an exclusive de¬ 
votion to work which promises to yield a 
directly useful result. As his biographer 
frankly admits, he had some of that narrow¬ 
ness and rigidity from which the practical 
man seldom escapes. He was not an original 
thinker. Even in political economy he did 
no more than illustrate and spread the ideas 
of minds broader and subtler than his own. 
But he had a healthy love of facts, and a 
power of using them whioh made him, wher¬ 
ever a calm judgment was needed, a man to 
lean upon. If, moreover, his intellectual 
interests were comparatively few, there was 
no trace of narrowness in his moral nature. 

“I have never known,” says Mr. Stephen, “ a 
man of more chivalrous nature. For chivalry 
of feeling, as 1 understand the word, means a 
refinement of the sense of justice—an instinctive 
capacity for sympathising with everyone who 
is the victim of oppression in any of its forms; 
and this was really the chief constituent of the 
character which we all came to recognise.” 

And this it is which makes him still to his 
friends a living presence and guide. As he 
was himself the most generous and impartial 
of men, he could have had no more fit 
memorial than this story of his life, told as it 
is with sympathetic warmth, but without a 
word of exaggeration. G. P. Macdoxell. 


Firdausi in Fails, and other Posm. By 
Edmund Gosse. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 

A Hies reputation is not an unmixed advan¬ 
tage to an author. If he has done much good 
work he may produce a little that is not good 
without harm to his popularity; but if his 
fame depends rather on promise than on per¬ 
formance, he is under the constant necessity 
of excelling himself. Mr. Gosse has been 
regarded, whether rightly or wrongly, as a 
poet of great promise, and it is a misfortune 
for him that the present volume cannot alto¬ 
gether satisfy the expectation which that 
promise has aroused. There are parts of it 
that are as good as any of Mr. Gosse’s previous 
work—some of the sonnets, indeed, show a 
marked advance—but other parts are of quite 
inferior merit. It is to be regretted that at 
least two of the poems of greater length, and 
the two which Mr. Gosse himself appears to 
regard as of most importance, are decidedly 
poor. 

“ Firdausi in Exile ” is one of these. This 
poem has been published before, and the 
episode of Persian story to which it relates 
is generally known. Mr. Gosse tells the tale 
in very bald verse, with scarcely any attempt 
at imaginative treatment. Stanzas which 
might otherwise have had the merit of plain 
prose are deprived even of that by the presence 
of forced rhymes and inversions. Take the 
following one, for instance: 

“ But old Firdausi, bearing eastward still, 

Through many a Tartar camp, his woven mat, 
At last, one evening, climbed a scarped hill, 
From whence he saw the white roofs of Herat: 
Downward he passed, and in a garden, sweet 
With roses and narcissus, down he sat, 

And wondered if his mountain-weary feet 
Might dare to rest where earth was smooth 
and flat.” 


Or this, which tells of the remorse and anger 
of the Saltan Mahmoud: 

“ Back to his court he went, molten at heart, 

And all his rage on faithless Hasan turned; 

For when he thought him of that tongue’s black 
art, 

His wrath was in him like a coal that burned ; 
He bade his several ministers appear 

Before his throne, and by inquiry learned 
The cunning treason of the false vizier, 

And all his soul’s deformity discerned.” 

Towards the end of the poem there is a 
passage of some beauty, describing the aspect 
of Firdausi as he lay dead: 

“ The majesty of death was in his face, 

And those wide waxen temples seemed to glow 
With morning glory from some holy place 
Where angels met him in a burning row.” 

But even this passage has been spoiled by the 
last line, which adds nothing to the spiritual 
beauty of the pioture, and has evidently been 
introduced to complete the stanza and the 
rhyme. 

“ The Island of the Blest ” is the longest 
composition in the volume. The subject, if 
an old one, affords ample material for poetic 
treatment; and though among this material 
Mr. Gosse seems to have chosen the poorest, 
his treatment of it is not unpoetic. Some 
northern mariners lose the control of their 
ship in a storm, and the vessel finally drives 
upon an island which is thus picturesquely 
described: 

“ A craggy isle it seemed, of wanton shape, 

Rounded with woodland, scarped by peaks on 
high, 

With many a curve of brave fantastic cape, 

And bright bare ridge of rock against the sky.” 

Landing here, the wanderers are received by 
a grave people who are strange to them; and 
again Mr. Gosse describes the scene in apt 
and excellent lineB: 

“ The forms that crowded round us all were Greek, 
Yet by some marvel of the shifty brain 
Their tongue seemed ours when they began to 
speak. 

And ours seemed theirs when we replied again.” 
The inhabitants of the Island of the Blest 
were once the denizens of the old world of 
Greek history and fable. Instead, however, 
of their virtues and heroisms being repro-1 
duced in nobler forms, they appear only in 
a sort of burlesque. Bhadamanthus rules the 
island as king and judge, and the wanderers 
are taken before him; but, while they are 
waiting to be heard, Ajax approaches with 
a demand that he may fill his place among 
his peers, and Theseus and Menelatrs appear 
as rivals for the hand of Helen. 'Bhada¬ 
manthus awards her to Menelaus, who leads 
her away; and their going is described in a 
stanza of much force. The strangers are per¬ 
mitted to remain in the island; and the sup¬ 
posed narrator of the story describes his being 
conducted to a house which he was told was 
to be bis own, and at the door of which “ a 
woman with a weary smile” awaited him. 
The weary smile was only the sign of her 
hope deferred, which found its satisfaction in 
his coming. She received him with a “ most 
virgin-like embrace,” 

“ Then turned with passion-laden eyes that swum, 
And held the curtain back, and smiled, and 
whispered ‘ Come ! ’ ” 

He lived with her “ in such beatitude ” that 
the world he had left passed wholly out of his 
thoughts. But, except for the doubtful good 
of this easily won beatitude, life i$ the Is'wd 


of the B'est appears to hive been no better 
than life iu the world of men. At least, Mr. 
Gosse does not seam to h ire discovered in it 
anything very exalted or uncommon. His 
northern mariner did not mike the a ;qu iiat- 
ance of Homer, or Ulysses, or Socrates, or 
Plato ; and though we learn that one of ihis 
person’s companions “lashed the poets for their 
lack of sense,” there is no other mention of an 
order of men who might be supposed to be 
among the most interesting inhabitants of an 
island of the blest. Ajax and Theseus are 
mere names. There were no heroisms, no 
songs, no high speculations or philosophies. 
A certain Myron, presumably the Greek 
sculptor of that name, became the counsellor 
and guide of the narrator of the story, and 
taught him “patiently all sacred lire” ; but 
nothing is recorded of the discouise they held 
together. There was a daily gathoring of 
“ guests of stately mould,” when “ waves of 
wondrous converse rolled ”; but who the 
guests were and what was their converse are 
details about which the reader is free to 
exercise his own imagination. The poet's 
imagination does not help him. The dbwut- 
ment of the poem consists in the flirtation 
and subsequent elopement of one of the 
northern wanderers with Helen—an incident 
which caused the banishment of all the 
strangers, for whom the magic isle and its 
delights were thenceforth no more. Such an 
incident is, indeed, highly disillusionary; and 
a reader who possesses any poetic sensibility 
may be excused it he resents upon the poet 
his employment of so excellent a theme to so 
worthless a purpose. 

It is pleasant to turn from these ambitions 
but unsatisfactory poems to others of less 
pretension and greater merit. “ A Ballad of 
the Upper Thames ” is a charming piece of 
homely rural description, clever in form and 
bright and happy in tone. Nothing of its 
kind could be better drawn than the picture 
in these verses: 

“ I sit and watch from out the pane 
The silvery Windruah through the rain 
Haste down to join the Isis, 

Half listening to the simple tale 
That winds along, thro' draughts of ale. 

On to its measured crisis. 

“ Or watch the head of him who tells 
These long, drawn rural miracles,— 

His worn old cheek that flashes, 

His eye that darts above his pipe, 

Keen as the flashing of a snipe 
Through beds of windless rushes.” 

This sequel to a rustic wooing, again, is ad¬ 
mirably told: 

“ But out, alas ! for maidens’ oaths! 

When Love puts on his Sunday-clothes 
In vain their hearts are chary; 

Before three months had gone about 
The Lechlade bells were pealing out. 

And George was marrying Mary." 

“The Charcoal-Burner” is another rural 
poem, written in a graver key, but with a 
fine perception of natural things: 

“ A still old man, with grizzled beard, 

Grey eye, bent shape, and smoke-tanned fea¬ 
tures, 

His quiet footstep is not feared 
By shyest woodland creatures. 

“ He knows the moods of forest things, 

He holds, in his own speechless fashion 

For helpless forms of fur and wings, 

A mild paternal passion. 
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“ Within hia homy hand he holds 

The warm brood of the ruddy squirrel; 

Their bushy mother storms and scolds, 

But knows no sense of peril. 

“ The dormouse shares his crumb of cheese ; 

His homeward trudge the rabbits follow; 

Ho finds, in angles of the trees, 

The cup-nest of the swallow.” 

Two or three of the sonnets may be said to 
be perfect. There hare been great poets who 
have written indifferent sonnets, bat nobody 
who is not a genuine poet can write a good 
sonnet. In so far, therefore, as the produc¬ 
tion of this form of verse with success is a 
test of poetic capacity Mr. Gobbc entirely 
justifies his calling. The two following 
specimens are taken from different sections of 
the book, but they appear to bear a close rela¬ 
tion to each other: 

“ I stand before you as a beggar stands, 

Who craves an alms and will not be denied; 
Nor shall I cease to wander at your side, 

Until I gain this largess at your hands; 

Give me your weary thoughts, your hours of pain, 
Your dull grey mornings, and your hopeless 
moods; 

If one sad moment mars your solitudes, 

Give that to me, and be at ease again. 

Behold, my heart is large enough to bear 
Your burdens, and to rock your heart to sleep; 
Give me your griefs, I do do not ask to share 
The golden harvest of the joys you reap; 

Be glad alone ; but when your soul’s opprest, 
Come here and lay your head and be at rest." 

“ Bondsebvicb op the Heart. 

“ When by the fire we sit with hand in hand, 

My spirit seems to watch beside your knee, 
Alert and eager at your least command 
To do your bidding over earth and sea ; 

You sigh—and of that dubious message fain, 

I scour the world to bring you what you lack, 
Till, from some island of the spicy main, 

The pressure of your fingers calls me back: 
You smile—and I, who love to be your slave, 
Post round the orb at your fantastic will, 
Though, while my fancy skims the laughing 
wave, 

My hand lies happy in your hand, and still; 
Nor more from fortune or from life would crave 
Than that dear silent service to fulfil.” 

The quotations which have been given will 
suffice to indicate both the merits and the 
demerits of this volume. The merits, which 
are not small, are found in poems of the 
affections, of domestic and rustic life, in pic¬ 
tures of simple natural beauty and quiet 
cultivated grace. Within these limits Mr. 
Gosse’s work is admirable, and it is only 
when he attempts something beyond that be 
fails. Any estimate of his powers which is 
based on the quality of his best work, and 
takes no account of the limited range of that 
work, would be misleading. It is due to Mr. 
Gosse himself that too much be not expected 
from him, and that the standards by which 
his work shall be judged be not those of the 
great poets, by whose side he would inevitably 
appear dwarfed to less than his rightful 
stature. He lacks their imagination, their 
power to project bold outlines and fill them, 
to invest dry bones with life, to sound the 
depths and reach the higher levels of human 
nature. He can produce polished verse, but 
he cannot “build the lofty rhyme.” His 
powers of observation are wide, keen, and 
sympathetic; he has facility and grace of 
expression, undoubted cleverness, a refined 
taste, a cultivated and scholarly mind; but 
all these do not make up genius. 

Gkobojj Cottebell. 


William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879. The 

Story of his Life, told by his Children. 

Yols. I. and II. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In these ponderous volumes the narrative of 
Garrison’s life is carried to the year 1840 
with much detail and circumstance. Of the 
patient diligence of the writers there can be 
no possible doubt—it manifests itself on every 
page—yet I think the work would have been 
distinctly a better one if it had been con¬ 
densed. “In a literary point of view,” say 
the authors, “ we have aimed at nothing 
more than clearness, sequence, and propor¬ 
tion.” The numerous and lengthy extracts 
stand very much in the way of clearness; 
and, having in view the fact that the readers 
“ are brought face to face with a world which 
will appear wholly new and strange” to 
them, the elaboration of many comparatively 
insignificant events is seriously out of pro¬ 
portion. We want, chiefly, in a work of this 
kind, incidents that would display the char¬ 
acter of Garrison himself. As it is, a vast 
quantity "of material has been provided for 
the future biographer of Garrison, and for 
the future historian of the rise and culmina¬ 
tion of the anti-slavery sentiment in the 
States. 

Bom in 1805, Garrison was only twenty- 
one when he became, in some measure, a 
public man, and at twenty, five was in the 
thick of the anti-slavery fight, having already 
got himself lodged in Baltimore jail by his 
boldness in that cause. There were aboli¬ 
tionists before him, notably Lundy, with 
whom, for a time, he worked; but none had 
ever succeeded in arresting the attention of 
the country at large as he very quickly did. 
At first he stood nearly alone—Garrison 
against the world, a “remnant” of one 
which, in harmony with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s theory, was to save the State. In 
Lowell’s words: 

“ In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young 
man; 

The place was dark, unfuraitured and mean ;— 

Yet there the freedom of a race began.” 

“ Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 

Put lever to the heavy world with less: 

What need of help ? He knew how types were 
set, 

He had a dauntless spirit, and a press.” 

Little by little the better spirits of the 
country responded to his call. One of them, 
Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, in her Memorials 
of Harriet Martineau, explains the position 
when she sajs: 

“ We had lived all our youth under the be¬ 
numbing vassalage of slavery and never dreamed 
it was so till Garrison ‘ broke the deep slumber 
in our brain.’ ” 

These early workers, when once aroused, 
proved potent forces. Some were men of 
wealth and position, others women nurtured 
in happy homes. Miss Martineau, in her 
Autobiography, has described Mrs. Chapman 
as she saw her then: 

“ I still see the exquisite beauty that took me 
by surprise that day; the slender, graceful 
form; the golden hair which might have covered 
her to her feet; the brilliant complexion, noble 
profile, and deep blue eyes; the aspect meant 
by nature to be soft and winning only, but that 
day (as ever since), so vivified by courage and 
so strengthened by upright conviction, as to 
appear the very embodiment of heroism.” 


Others prompt to help in their various ways, 
and ready if called, as some were, to suffer, 
were Arthur Tappan, a Hew York merchant, 
wealthy and aforetime respected; Gerrit 
Smith, the subject of one of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s most interesting biographies; Mr. Ellis 
Gray Loring; Rev. Samuel J. May ; the poet 
Whittier; and, not least, Miss Prudence 
Crandall. Miss Crandall, who was the prin¬ 
cipal of a school for young ladies at Canter¬ 
bury in Connecticut, after consulting Garrison, 
determined to convert her establishment into 
a school for coloured girls. Canterbury was 
thrown into an uproar at the tidings. Three 
towns’ meetings were held on the subject, 
but Miss Crandall persisted. An act of pro¬ 
hibition was therefore passed, and Miss 
Crandall was boycotted: 

“The shops and the meeting-house were closed 
against teacher and pupils; carriage in the 
public conveyances was denied them; physi¬ 
cians would not wait on them; Miss Crandall’s 
own family and friends were forbidden under 
penalty of heavy fines to visit her; the well 
was filled with manure, and water from other 
sources refused ; the house itself was smeared 
with filth, assailed with rotten eggs and stones, 
and finally set on fire.” 

The Abolitionists had to encounter not only 
the opposition aroused by the pecuniary in¬ 
terests and the love of ease of the Southern 
planters, but the not less formidable social 
prejudice of the Northern “respectable” 
classes. Their cause was “vulgar,” as all 
causes on behalf of social outcasts are until 
they succeed. Persons with ears polite do 
not like revelations of the depravity upon 
which they themselves thrive. They think it 
would be better that the depravity should 
continue for ever rather than that they should 
hear of it. The only way to treat people 
who offend in this way is to shun their com¬ 
pany and discredit their statements. This 
fashionable Boston did very readily in refer¬ 
ence to the Abolitionists. So far from slaves 
in the South being ill-treated, they were well 
fed and happy, free from responsibility and 
care. The planters were nothing short of 
a race of philanthropists. Carlyle never quite 
relinquished this superstition; and, if I mis¬ 
take not, Mr. Kuskin fully accepts it still. 
The planters themselves were not likely to 
discredit it; and their countrymen in the 
North, who could not have been wholly 
deceived, did not dare, or for the sake of 
business and friendly relations did not choose, 
to do so. So the early Abolitionists had but 
a sorry time of it. It requires more courage 
to identify oneself with a “ vulgar ” agitation 
than it does to stand on a field of battle, and 
they had to face death as well as Mrs. Grundy. 
Garrison himself had never mingled with the 
select classes, yet his early position and 
prospects were such that to abandon them 
was no small sacrifice, and some of his first 
supporters were men and women drawn from 
the very pinnacle of Boston aristocracy. To 
bear all that Garrison bore unflinchingly 
needed, mentally and morally, as well as 
physically, an iron constitution. On the eve 
of his first visit to England (1833), he is well 
described as 

“ a young man not yet 28, without means or 
social standing, or a numerous following, 
despised, hated, hunted, with a price upon his 
head; armed only with the blessings of an out- 
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cast race, and the credentials of an insignificant 
body of ‘ fanatics.’ ” 

He reached London in time to follow the 
body of Wilberforce to its resting-place in 
'Westminster Abbey; a scene which, though 
suggesting a painful contrast, must never¬ 
theless have been inspiring and hopeful for the 
future of his own work. Even the English 
solution of the slave question seemed to Garrison 
to savour of unrighteous compromise. He 
was for nothing short of immediate and un¬ 
conditional emancipation. No obstacle seemed 
to him insuperable, and no peril daunted him. 
“ I cannot know fear,” he said. “ I feel that 
it is impossible for danger to awe me”; and 
this, it would appear, was literally true. 
Even brave men pause before they take a final 
or irretrievable step. Garrison never paused- 
He entered upon his task, not, indeed, “ with 
a light heart,” but with perfect readiness. 
Very early in his career £2000 were offered 
for his delivery in any Southern State; and 
that meant hanging or worse. When the 
Boston mob of 1835 had invaded the Abolition 
meeting in Congress Hall, and were already 
yelling his name, Garrison sat quietly in an 
apartment divided from them by a thin 
partition wall, writing his account of the 
proceedings; and even when the ruffians 
found him and dragged him to the window 
intending to hurl him headlong into the 
street, he did not flinch. Thenceforward for 
many years he carried his life in his hand. 

To one notable figure of that time, the 
gracious and saintly Dr. Charming, the authors 
of this book do less than justice. They are 
unable, apparently, to appreciate one whose 
virtues were so unlike those of their father. 
Garrison would not have accomplished what 
he did if he had not been possessed with 
Borne of the bigot’s narrowness, whereas 
with Dr. Charming it was probably the very 
breadth of his sympathies which kept him 
separate from any party. Moreover, he was 
constitutionally unfitted for strife, seeking 
always to harmonise differences and establish 
peace; and so, though the friend of the slave, 
his heart would not hold hate even of the 
owner. 

Garrison, on the contrary, was a born 
Protestant. Anti-alcohol, anti-tobacco, anti¬ 
freemasonry, anti-freedom on Sunday, anti¬ 
war, were only some of the antipathies over¬ 
shadowed by the great antipathy which 
finally took possession of him. He was less 
the friend of the slave than the opponent of 
the institution of slavery. He was the exact 
opposite of his contemporary, Bayard Taylor, 
whose unvarying success was due to a natural 
accord with the times in which he lived; 
while to Garrison the times were always out 
of joint, and, had he lived a thousand years, 
always would have been. Taylor was the 
minister of his generation; Garrison the 
reformer. 

To get a fuller idea of Garrison’s position 
and limitations compare him also with another 
contemporary of his. Emerson was born two 
years before him and died three years after 
him. They laboured in the same or similar 
fields, and they influenced the same genera¬ 
tions; but Garrison’s power was in action 
while Emerson’s lay in his perception. 
Garrison strove, and aroused others to strive, 
a soldier and warrior always, a Napoleon 
plus the moral sentiment. Emerson saw 


deeply into virtue ‘ and truth, and simply 
reported what he saw. The result was that 
Garrison led men to behave, Emerson taught 
them to ha. It is the story of the north 
wind and the sun repeated, though in this 
instance the north wind did succeed in 
removing the traveller’s cloak by tearing it 
to shreds. To Garrison, in great part, America 
owes the war and the consequent abolition of 
the institution of slavery, while to Emerson, as 
Lowell has testified, 

“ more than to all other causes together did 
the young martyrs of our civil war owe the 
sustaining strength of thoughtful heroism that 
is so touching in every record of their lives.” 

The shreds tom by the north wind still 
remain; for though the institution of slavery 
is gone the spirit still abides, both in the 
harshness and brutality of the American 
white man toward the negro and in the 
servile cunning of the negro toward the 
white. Sambo no longer works under the 
lash—too often he does not work at all; but 
in the Great Bepublic, where all men are 
equal, he is not yet “ a man and a brother.” 
So while I will not understate the service 
Garrison did for humanity, I cannot but note 
its limitations, seeing how much his triumph 
leaves unaccomplished. His external method 
of force may amend the manners, but the 
slower process which produces its results 
from within can alone secure the regeneration 
of the man. 'Waxtbh Lkwin. 


Tha Laganda of tha Panjdb. By Capt. B. C. 

Temple. Yol. II. (Triibner.) 

The second volume of Capt. Temple’s Laganda 
of tha Pmjdh deserves to be praised as highly 
as its predecessor. It is an excellent speci¬ 
men of good, solid work, and reflects great 
credit on the industry and scholarship of its 
compiler. To the general reader, unfor¬ 
tunately, its contents can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected to be nearly as attractive as those of 
the volume of folk-tales from the Panjab and 
Kashmir published last year, under the title 
of Wide-Awake Storiee, by Mrs. Steel and 
Capt. Temple. In that work Capt. Temple 
put forward certain views with regard to 
folklore, whioh, he Bays in his preface to the 
present volume, he wishes to emphasise 
in dealing with the legends of the Panj4b. 
Of those views he now gives a brief summary 
as follows: 

“ The collection of folk-tales should be as com¬ 
prehensive as possible, detailed, accurate and 
systematic; the tales thus collected should be 
separated into two parts—themes and inci¬ 
dents ; these parts should be held to be capable 
of a separate analysis and treatment, and to 
have a separate history, though a temporarily 
joint existence; the method of treating them 
should be the historical, hr order to arrive at 
the facts of which they are the phenomena; and 
the manner of investigation should be the col¬ 
lection of these phenomena under fixed heads 
as they appear at certain ascertained and un¬ 
questionably connected eras.” 

With these opinions most of the scholars who 
are interested in the subject are likely to 
agree, as also with the statement that 

“whether folklore, like religion, language, 
mythology, and so on is a ‘ science,’ depends 
entirely on the manner of study; and that it 
should be studied as a ‘science’ cannot, it 


seems to me, be too strongly insisted upon by 
all earnest students.” 

As Capt. Temple observes, the serious study 
of folklore is a new matter; and at the com¬ 
mencement of all such studies there an 
always students to be found who are not 
thoroughly in earnest, who trifle agreeably 
with a theme which is novel and easily 
handled, but who drop it after a time when 
its first charm has worn off, and its effective 
manipulation exacts prolonged and often nn- 
remunerative labour. 

“The early ‘collecting* period is the heyday 
of the light-hearted and the enthusiastic before 
what is most obvious has been all recorded 
and it becomes a laborious task to add fresh 
matter to the pile, and before, too, it behoves 
the collector to be careful as to what he puts 
into his store, lest critics point out that he is 
accumulating rubbish.” 

As a favourable specimen of the legends 
contained in the present volume may be taken 
“ The Story of B&jfi. Chandarbhin ami Bani 
Chand Karan.” According to it a monarch 
was unable to find a fitting match for his 
beautiful daughter, so he secluded her in a 
palace on an island. One day when 

“ The breezes were blowing and the jasmines 
blooming, 

She was sitting in her palace very sorrowfully. 

A swan flew up from the Eastern Land, 

And the clouds gathered for rain.” 

The princess filled a pitcher with water and 
gave to the swan to drink. Finding that at 
sixteen years of age she was still unmarried, 
and that this fact gave rise to “ the sorrow of 
her heart,” the grateful bird promised to 
provide her with her match, “beautiful as 
Krishna, with body shining like untarnished 
gold.” Accordingly it made its wav to Baja 
Chatr-mukaf, and informed him of the exist- 
once of a princess so beautiful that the deer 
had given up grazing and drinking for love of 
her. Hearing this the B&j& grieved, and 
stated that he had already sixteen hundred 
queens. The swan inspected them, and 
declared them to be mere drawers of water 
compared to its princess. So the B4ja 
mounted on the swan’s back, and was by 
it conveyed to the palaoe of the prinoess. 

“ She cooked some food at once, 

And gave Chatr-mukaf to eat. 

She made a chamber of her eyes and opened her 
pupils; 

She drew down the curtain of her lashes, and 
seated her love within. 

And the Prince and the Princess were happy in 
the palace.” 

Eventually the young couple, the marriage 
ceremony having been performed by the 
house priest, went to the bridegroom’s city 
of TJjjain, 

“ And going into the palace they began dwelling 
together. 

All the city rejoiced, saying, ‘ Our lord has 
come ’: 

Coming home in these great days; for the Lord 
hath had mercy.” 

Capt. Temple has in this volume, as well as 
in the first, given muoh prominence to the 
legends of saints and holy personages, and he 
thinks that the evidence now adduced con¬ 
firms the remarks he made before as to the 
importance of this branch of popular lore in 
India. He has long had a favourite theory, 
he says, that 

“ the average villager one meets in the Panjsb 
and Northern India is at heart neither a Muham- 
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madan, nor a Hindu, nor a Sikh, nor of any 
other religion, as such is understood by its 
orthodox—or, to speak more correctly, author¬ 
ised-exponents, but that his ‘religion’ is a 
confused, unthinking worship of things held 
to be holy, whether men or places; in fact, 
Hagiolatry.” 

It ist indeed, for the light they throw upon 
the religious ideas of their reciters or hearers 
that these legends are to be mainly valued, 
rather than for any intrinsic merits of their 
own, or for any assistance they may lend to 
students of other folklore than that of the 
country to which they specially belong. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


Forty Thousand Miles over Land and Water. 

By Mrs. Howard Yincent. In 2 vole. 

(8ampson Low.) 

Why the many books of travel now published 
find a ready sale is not altogether as hard to 
understand as it would be if they depended 
on their literary merits alone. It is no new 
thing to wish to see the cities and know the 
minds of many men; but we are mighty 
curious in these days about the way in which 
strange things abroad are taken by our 
vagrant neighbours. Mrs. Yincent, no doubt, 
counts very much for the success of her book 
on the latter kind of attraction, for she writes, 
in fact, not much that is very new and some 
few things that are certainly not true. And 
it must be frankly added that she has often 
written in very great haste, and left her 
pleasant book seriously disfigured by syntac¬ 
tical eccentricities which could easily have 
been removed, to the peace of the gentle 
reader and the mollification of the ungentle 
critic. In her short preface and in her con¬ 
cluding sentences Mrs. Vincent throws her 
venture on the bloodthirsty reviewers’ mercy 
by saying that the book is primarily meant 
to help a public charity, and by pleading 
want of skill and experience. Due weight 
may fairly be given to these considerations, 
especially as that part of the reading public 
for which the author’s book is written does 
not look for great literary grace, and has 
shown its approval of similar treatment of 
similar material by freely buying the results. 
This book is neither more nor less interesting 
than similar books; but it has the great 
merit of being a pleasant narrative of what 
can be done by many people who can spare 
the necessary time and tho comparatively 
moderate sum such a journey costs, and of 
being an intelligent record of impressions of 
travel. Its chief claims, however, to a 
welcome are negative. It is not too ambi¬ 
tious ; the reader _ is not plagued with a 
Mark-Twain-and-watery flippancy; “ descrip¬ 
tions” are few, accurate, measured, and 
informing. The emotions it records and 
recalls are the familiar ones; but to those 
who know what it describes they are pleasant 
recollections, and to those who do not they 
are pleasant suggestions. The 40,000 miles 
of travel here chronicled are over well-trodden 
paths, with the usual sight-seeing deflections 
—across the Atlantic to the United States 
and Canada, across North America to the Far 
West, from San Francisco to New Zealand, 
thence to Australia, and home by way of 
India. 

Few hair-breadth escapes, few incidents of 


great significance in this journey deserve 
permanent commemoration. But the few are 
well-told and without any effort. On the way 
westward, for instance, the San Francisco 
train gets into serious difficulties, thus de¬ 
scribed : 

“ At three in the morning we were awoke with 
a dreadful shock, under which the car shivered 
and upheaved. We heard tho crash of falling 
china, and seemed to feel the furious applica¬ 
tion of the air brakes, which brought us to a 
dead stop. In the awful stillness that suc¬ 
ceeded, the conductor rushed through the cars 
and begged us to ‘ keep still.’ Evory head was 
protruded from between tho curtains, and there 
wore frightened exclamations to be heard from 
all sides. The suspense that ensued was 
terrible. Too soon the truth came. There was 
our engine smashed to pieces off the line, the 
tender high in air, telescoping the luggage van. 
Ten feet off was another engine of anothor 
passenger train. It was eastward-bound, and 
therefore on the main track, waiting for us, the 
westward train, to pass on to tho siding. The 
signal, a covorod head light, had gono out; 
the fireman, moving to replace it, accidentally 
waved a lighted lantern, which the driver of 
our train took as a signal that the east-bound 
train had gone into the siding instead, and, at 
the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, wo con¬ 
tinued running into the stationary passenger 
train.” 

A very familiar experience, which many 
a traveller will recognise as his own, is 
pleasantly recounted in vol. i., p. 102, where 
Mrs. Vincent tells how she prepared to visit 
the Yosemite Valley: 

Miller, generally considered the popular agent, 
and supported by the powerful influence of the 
chief clerk of the Palace [Hotel], drew us out 
programme No. 1, returning us to San Fran- 
fcisco on Saturday morning in time to catch tho 
steamer. Walton, the rival agent, drew us out 
programme No. 2, which possessed the advan¬ 
tage of bringing us back on Friday ovoning, 
tho day bofore the departure of the steamer. 
Miller said Walton was underhorsed and under¬ 
timed. Walton read us out a letter from an 
Englishman praising his route, and saying he 
had found Miller ‘ an unmitigated liar.’ We 
went to Miller’s office, and, as we turned the 
comer, were pounced upon by Walton. This 
might have lasted out the day had we not 
trenched [clenched ?] matters by deciding to 
go into the valley by Miller’s route, and come 
out by Walton’s, who solemnly promised to 
stake his reputation on bringing us back on the 
Friday evening.” 

This part of Mrs. Vincent’s book, though it 
treats of subjects the most hackneyed, is 
quite the best. Her account of the crossing 
of the “ Great Divide ” is graoeful and not 
unimpressive. 

“ We were climbing higher and higher, already 
above a lower range of mountains, and soon 
touching the snow-une. One minute we were 
in the dark tunnel of the numerous snow-sheds, 
and the next in full view of what is, perhaps, 
the most glorious, the most awe-inspiring 
scene, in its gaunt loneliness and majesty, that 
we shall ever see in all our lives. A sea of peaks 
around, and before, and behind, as far as the 
eye can reach; the cold grey of the desolate 
gloom, tinged with a rosy light, lingering yet 
long after the sun had gone down; a scene of 
the greatest desolation, for fire had swept the 
pine forests not long ago, destroying all vegeta¬ 
tion, and the blackened and charred stumps 
marked but too surely its devastating path. We 
shivered involuntarily as we stopped for a short 
, time at the very summit, partly from the chilly 


dampness of the atmosphere, but as much from 
a feeling of sheer loneliness and dread.” 

The least familiar of the places visited wa 8 
Java, and the account of the few days spent 
there is fresh and entertaining. It is interest 
ing to know that the Batavians are under the 
impression that Waterloo was won by Dutch 
and Belgians, that Batavia rejoices in steam 
tramways, and that the Batavian ladies dress 
in a very cool garment called the sarong, 
which is 

‘ wrapped tightly round the figure as a short petti¬ 
coat, and worn with the kabayah or loose cotton 
bed-jacket, with bare legs and feet slipped into 
heelless slippers. Many ladies wear their hair 
down in this costume, and when sitting at table 
they present the appearance of being in their 
night-garments. The sarong in hotels as well 
as in private life is worn not only at breakfast, 
but also at the 1 reis tag.’ The strange trans¬ 
formation that takes place at five, when these 
same strange nigligtes figures appear with their 
hair coiled up in the latest fashion, and ‘ clothed’ 
(and ‘in their right minds,’ I might add) is 
wonderful to behold.” 

Javanese police institutions very naturally 
call for special notice. The whole country is 
covered with a network of watch-houses iu 
constant communication with one another, 
night and day, by means of signal-strokes on 
billets of wood suspended in each guardo. 
One is cheered in the stillness of the night by 
“ hearing the sound of the watch struck from 
the guardo nearest the station, taken up by the 
next one, and so on all through the town, 
spreading and dying away into the country.” 
The Javanese guardian of the night has 
neither truncheon nor revolver, but (happy 
man!) “ a two-pronged, upward-toothed fork, 
with which he can run in any refractory 
member of society by the neck; and he has 
the power to detain any one not giving satis¬ 
factory reasons for being about at that hour.” 

Mrs. Vincent does not always mean as much 
as her words literally imply. It would, for 
instance, be cruel to ask whether the New 
Guinea authorities are aware of the atrocity 
frequent at the beohe-de-mer fisheries, where— 
the italics are not the author’s—“the natives 
are employed by the colonists in diving after 
these slugs, and, after being boiled, they are 
dried by the heat of the sun ” ! (vol. ii., p. 14). 

This little extract suggests the necessity of 
protesting against some very careless slip 8 
contained in the book. The first chapter of 
vol. ii. is a nest of strange errors. "Why does 
Mrs. Vincent spell mica with an A? It is 
hardly oorrect to write that “ Australia and 
New Zealand seems," or that “the culminating 
point . . . were reached.” “Phenomenal 
weather ” is not to be tolerated even within 
inverted commas. To “disillusion” is 
(happily) not yet English. Who gave “ story ” 
an ? ? And what are “ symposiems ” ? In 
her next edition, too, Mrs. Vincent should set 
right some small matters of fact. She leaves 
her reader under the impression that she takes 
Egypt to be tbe original home of Moham¬ 
medanism (vol. ii., p. 253). and that she sup¬ 
poses the Portuguese of Goa to be reoent 
converts to Roman Catholicism (vol. ii., p. 3). 
And it will be news, indeed, to most people 
to hear that the Zenana Mission to India, now 
thirty-three years old, was instituted lately 
by Lady Dutferin (vol. ii., p. 211). Such 
weak places as these seriously mar a very 
entertaining book- It is impossible to con- 
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elude this notice without saying that tho 
illustrations are by no means admirable, and 
that the glaring outside of the book bears no 
true relation to the praiseworthy simplicity of 
most of the letterpress. P. A. Barnett. 


new NOVELS. 

Bonnyborough. By Mrs. A. D. T. "Whitney. 

In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

Sir Robert Shirley, Bart. By John Berwick 
Harwood. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Glamour. By “Wanderer.” In 3 vols. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

The Bachelor Vicar of Neuforth. By Mrs. 
J. Harcourt-Boe. In 2 vols. (Fisher 
IJnwin.) 

The Knave of Diamonde. By Keith Robert¬ 
son. (Edinburgh: Paterson.) 

Dairy Blaine. By the Author of “ The Wide 
Wide World.” (Nisbet.) 

Britain’e Slave*. By George Challis. (Max¬ 
well.) 

Thrown on the World. By Edwin Hodder. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tales in the Speech-house. By Charles 
Grindrod. (Fisher IJnwin.) 

As a study of still life in New England, Mrs. 
Whitney’s novel is a genuine artistic success. 
It is full of Puritanism, introspection, “ the 
Inner Light ”—of everything, in short, that 
makes life worth living to the inhabitants of an 
American country town of the old-fashioned 
sort, of everything that makes it absolutely 
intolerable to active spirits. Fate and all 
Bonnyborough are made to wait on Lyman 
Schott and his half-sister, Peace Polly, who 
is eighteen years younger than he is, and 
who, mainly because she has Quaker as well 
as Episcopalian blood in her veins, fails for a 
time to understand both him and herself. On 
the whole, too, they are worth waiting on. 
Their characters are sufficiently hit off; and 
the tendency, as distinguished from the plot 
of this story, is sufficiently indicated by these 
characterisations, which appear at the begin¬ 
ning. 

“He had a quiet, narrow mind, as different 
from Peace Polly’s as calm daylight through a 
shutter crack from forked lightning across the 
sky; that was what came between them of the 
two mothers. Lyman saw just what that 
chink-ray fell upon, saw it clearly, exclusively, 
but not an inch on either side of it. Peace 
Polly’s thought illumined all creation to her 
for one minute, and was apt to strike some¬ 
where. But it was over—the insight and the 
impulse—as quickly, often.” 

Bonnyborough consists in about equal parts of 
the revelation of Lyman’s character and of 
tie formation and softening of Peace Polly’s. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to say that love 
plays an important part in both processes. 
But Lyman is much more to be congratulated 
on securing Serena Wyse, who only perceives 
the true character of the quiet, money-making 
man, whom she has rejected, when it is 
tested by pecuniary misfortune, than is Peace 
Polly on marrying Dr. Fuller, the religiosity 
in whose composition is too pronounced to 
be agreeable to anyone out of New Eng¬ 
land. In studies of still life the secondary 
personages are often more interesting, and 


ought always to be more elaborately 
drawn, than the principals. In Bonny¬ 
borough there is not one that is not 
a success. Especially good are Miss Mallia 
the gossip—or, as Mrs. Whitney happily puts 
it, “the life and lash”—of the community; 
Mrs. Farron, the managing wife of the 
rector; Rose Howick, a charming girl of the 
characterless, button-hole order; and Mr. 
Innesley, the clergyman, rather of the now 
familiar “Do you know” sort, who for a 
time believes himself in love with Peace 
Polly. There is but one incident in this 
novel which approaches the verge of sensa¬ 
tion—a fire caused by the single bad man in 
Bonnyborough, who wishes to get Lyman 
Schott accused of arson with a view to cheat¬ 
ing the companies with which he has insured 
his property. Mrs. Whitney is possessed of 
a considerable, though rather provoking, 
humour. When it is employed in the quiet 
portraiture of character, it is almost perfect. 
When it is dissipated in playing upon words, 
especially on Puritan names, it has an appear¬ 
ance of weak farce. 

Sir Robert Shirley, Bart., may with safety 
be prescribed as a good story wherewith to 
while away a dull hour at the seaside. Mr. 
Harwood, having discovered his line and 
limitations in fiction, sticks to the one and 
always bears the other in mind; and he never 
scamps such work as he undertakes. Special 
picturesqueness is given to the back ground of 
his plot in the present instance by the intro¬ 
duction of a band of English jet-hunters, whose 
“King” Obadiah is one of those types of 
humble heroism that Mr. Harwood takes such 
delight and obtains such success in drawing. 
Obadiah and his men save from drowning a 
pretty boy, who answers to the name of 
“Don,” and who of course turns out to be 
a peer’s son. He falls in love with a pretty 
girl, who also, as a matter of course, turns 
out an heiress. Sir Robert Shirley, a 
baronet and a forger, tries to secure the heiress 
with the help of his accomplice and Mephis- 
topheles, Rufus Crouch, a retired bushranger. 
He is foiled by a passionate foreign woman, 
just such another as the murderess of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn and—but it would be unfair to 
Mr. Harwood to say more than that it is 
rather a rare thing with him to make one 
of his villains, the bad baronet, repent to 
some extent of his badness. In such a novel 
as this, plot and. action are everything. In 
Sir Robert Shirley both are good. 

“ Ouida-and-water ” three out of four 
readers of Glamour will exclaim when they 
come to the passage where Ronald Lascelles, 
a married man, with a charming and devoted 
wife, knowing that that wife is about to 
become a mother, knowing, too, that it is to 
her relatives that be owes his position as a 
partner in a London banking firm, leaves her 
at a Richmond dinner to embrace Lady 
Red bourne, with whom, when she was 
Alma Monsell, he had been infatuated. The 
whole of the Redbourne-Lascelles “ business ” 
is unsatisfactory alike from the artistic and 
from the ethical point of view. Alma, if she 
is self-sacrificing enough to save her former 
lover from ruin, and to advise him at all 
hazards to make his wife happy, should have 
avoided dangerous interviews and the stolen 
“ darling ” and “ sweetheart ” delights of the 


last volume. That is a specially revolting 
chapter entitled “ In morbo veritas,” in which 
Edith Lascelles, a wife and mother, hears 
from her husband’s lips while he is raving in 
fever a confession of his mad passion for 
another woman. But there is more thm 
“Ouida-and-water” in Glamour. There is 
vigorous description of bright Italian scenery, 
without any snake in the grass. There is 
also some admirable character - sketching. 
The Stents, a family of business people in Lon¬ 
don, eminently respectable, eminently mean, 
and pettily vindictive, are drawn with un¬ 
questionable freedom, skill, and humoor. 
“ Wanderer ” is a pleasant and, on the whole, 
careful writer. Let “her”—“she” with 
some hesitation—eschew riskiness, as she 
does not manage it well. Let her characters 
break as many banks as they choose, but 
let them leave the seventh commandment 
alone. 

There is not much in The Bachelor Vicar 
of Neuforth in any sense; but what there is 
has the air of reality and sincerity. The 
Rev. Theophilus Manley deserves his name. 
The only unsatisfactory passage in his life is 
that in which he struggles with unbelief in 
the wilderness. He seems the sort of man to 
struggle manfully with a tough beef steak or 
a real misfortune, but not with spiritual 
problems. A little explanation—say to the 
pretty girl he had engaged himself to—might 
have saved his temporary exile from New- 
forth, in consequence of his numerous and 
compromising visits to a lady, who proves 
in the long run to be bis sister. The 
clericalised society of Newforth is brightly 
drawn. The Hatton girls, particularly the 
one that Manley does not marry, ought to be 
true to the life, if they are not. 

Mr. Keith Robertson's The Knave of 
Diamond* is a well-conceived and fairly 
well-written story of the now rather too 
familiar amateur detective sort, complicated 
with mesmerism. Mr. Silas Wadd, the villain 
who is sought for all through the story, and 
is finally hunted to death, resembles in his 
love, both of ladies and of diamonds, Mr. 
Rayner in Miss Warden’s The House on the 
Marsh ; but he is not so much of a humourist, 
and one is heartily glad when he is shot at 
the end of the story. There can be no objec¬ 
tion to Mr. Keith Robertson giving his hero a 
fortune with a rapidity and gusto which 
recall the last act in a melodrama. But are 
five-pound notes picked up by hangers-on at 
London newspaper offices quite as easily as he 
represents ? 

Daisy Plain* is another American study in 
still religious life, in the well-known style of 
the author of The Wide, Wide, World. It 
must be confessed, however, that it is in¬ 
tolerably long and detailed. One gets tired 
of these “days in goodness spent”—or, 
rather, spent goodness knows how—and bored 
with these worthy people that appear to 
devote themselves not so much to work, as 
to watching the growth of each other’s char¬ 
acters. In this huge pie of Daisy Plains 
there are two plums, the sisters Helen and 
Pixie Thayer. As foils to each other they are 
skilfully drawn; and, on the whole, it is per¬ 
haps well that Pixie marries her sister’s first 
lover—well, at all events, for the lover— 
although at the end of the book he seems 
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of a different opinion. The best character in 
Daity Plains is a runaway slave whom the 
Thayers shelter and train, provoking com¬ 
pound of camp-preacher and maid-of-all-work 
though she is. 

The lesson apparently to he learned from 
the confused and confusing story, Britain’s 
Slaves, is that if a boy is educated “ above his 
sphere,” he will seduce a country girl, em¬ 
bezzle money, keep a French mistress, and so 
cause his poor father to blow out his brains. 
Mr. Challis has earnestness and some power of 
expression, but he should throw them into a 
School .Board election and not mis-spend them 
in writing dreary fiction. 

Mr. Hodder’s Thrown on the World is a 
most enjoyable story, which is sure to be a 
favourite both with adults and with boys, be¬ 
cause it occupies a place in the debatable, but 
delightful, land between Christmas literature 
and ordinary fiction. There is nothing con¬ 
ventional about it, except perhaps the circum¬ 
stance that the first scenes are laid in the 
Russia of conspiracy, terrorism, nihilism, 
and dynamite. But when Roy and Bertie 
Harley, having lost their parents who 
are sent to prison for seditions publica¬ 
tions, and their nurse through death, are 
thrown on the world and are adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Birtles, of Congo Lodge, 
Clapham, all is plain and pleasant sailing. 
Mr. Hodder shows a really surprising amount 
of humour in his sketches of Mr. Birtles, 
who has a weakness for making vestry 
speeches in his drawing-room, but who has 
the heart of a Pickwick; and of Mr. Cheri- 
ton, the boys’ tutor, whose absentmindedness 
is as prodigious as Dominie Sampson’s. The 
travels of Mr. Cheriton and his pupils through 
Europe suggest a purpose on Mr. Hodder’s 
part to teach geography after the approved 
fashion of Mr. Kingston and M. Jules Verne. 
But they are very cleverly told all the same. 
Even the Royal Geographical Society’s in¬ 
spector would probably not object to his 
favourite subject being taught in this fashion, 
provided it be taught thoroughly. Thrown 
on the World can hardly be too highly recom¬ 
mended. 

The stories told to each other by storm- 
stayed travellers in the “Speech-house”— 
an old inn in the Forest of Dean—are neither 
better nor worse than the average of their class. 
Those in which there is a slight comic ele¬ 
ment, such as “ The Lost Letter-Bag,” will 
generally be preferred to others of a more 
melancholy character, like “ The Voice from 
the Tomb” and “The Blue Lady of Min- 
sterley.” This, however, is a matter of taste. 
Whatever Mr. Grindrod writes, he writes with 
care ond spirit. We should say that he oould 
sketch character with a light humour. The 
commercial traveller in the “ Speech-house ” 
—viewed as a commercial traveller and not as 
a story-teller—is worth all the rest of the 
book. William Wallace. 


OIFT-BOOKS. 

Master of his Fate: a Swedish Tale. By A. 
Blanche. Translated by the Bev. M. R. 
Barnard. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) This is a 
striking and powerful story of three Swedish 
schoolboys, whose youthful pranks were fraught 
with stem oonsequences in after life. The 


escapes of the hero from an enemy who pursues 
him for years with the most deadly hate, but 
afterwards becomes his devoted servant and 
friend, are full of thrilling interest; and the 
love story supplies a strong element of romance. 
The opening chapters give a faithful sketch of 
school-life in Scandinavia, where the innate 
love of manly exercises and rough sports some¬ 
times leads to pitched battles between rival 
establishments. There is also a vivid descrip¬ 
tion of the horrors of the great cholera epidemic 
in St. Petersburg in the time of the Emperor 
Nicholas. The careers of the three school 
friends convey some useful lessons, and the 
book may be safely given to strong, healthy 
boys ; but some of the incidents are rather too 
“ creepy ” to furnish desirable reading for 
young children, especially if they are inclined 
to be nervous. Mr. Barnard’s name is sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the translation. 

Perils of the Deep : an Account of some of the 
remarkable Shipwreoks and Disasters at Sea 
during the last Hundred Years. By Edward N. 
Hoare. (S. P. C. K.) This is a very interest¬ 
ing selection of stories, or rather groups of 
stories, illustrating the various forms of danger 
to which those “ who go down to the sea in 
ships ” are exposed. A portion of the book is a 
reprint, most of the narratives of wrecks pre¬ 
vious to that of the Royal Charter having been 
taken from a volume published some years ago 

5 7 the same house, entitled Shipwrecks and 
dventures at Sea. As a rule, the sea stories 
published at this season have rather a tendency 
to represent “ a life on the ocean wave ” as a 
1 career of freedom and merriment, pleasantly 
varied by adventures and lovemaking, and it is 
a good tiling to be occasionally reminded that 
there is a reverse to this attractive side of the 
shield. 

The Island Queen. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) Mr. Ballantyne’s name is so familiar 
m our nurseries and sohoolrooms that it is 
hardly necessary to say more, for a new gift- 
book, than that it is his. But there is no harm 
in adding that The Island Queen is a very 
graceful and pleasing story of life and adventure 
among the South Sea Islands. And, though the 
author is here in his lighter vein, a good deal 
of information is, as usual, mingled with the 
fiction; and the book will, no doubt be as popu¬ 
lar with the little people, for whom it is in¬ 
tended, as most of its predecessors. 

Yarns on the Beach. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) There is plenty of variety and 
interest in the three good stories which 
this capital little book contains; but while 
the first and last will, perhaps, be most 
appreciated by boys, there is a force and pathos 
in “ Surly Joe ” which stamp it as the pro¬ 
duction of a master-hand. 

The Voyage of the “ Aurora.” By H. Col¬ 
ling wood. (Sampson Low.) This is a rattling 
story of the wild times when the West Indies 
were a perfect hotbed of piraoy, slavery, and 
Yellow Jack, and the author is therefore com¬ 
pletely in his element. There is fighting and 
adventure enough for the keenest appetite; 
and through it all, the hero steadily wins 
his way by unflinching courage and oon- 
stanoy, and is finally rewarded in a thorougly 
satisfactory manner. The moral is distinct 
but unobtrusive; and the whole story is instinct 
with the wholesome vigour and freshness which 
have deservedly made its author such a 
favourite with manly boys. 

On Board the “Esmeralda .” By John C. 
Hutcheson. (Cassell.) In some respects Mr. 
Hutcheson’s latest production is not equal to 
some of his former works, for the narrative has 
hardly any plot, and not muoh more in the 
way of incident or adventure. There is, it is 
true, a fire t at sea, and the shipwrecked crew 


? >end a few uneventful weeks on Tierra del 
uego; but, otherwise, Martin Leigh’s log is a 
plain unvarnished aooount of an apprentice’s 
life on board a comfortable merchant ship, 
which is generally a sufficiently prosaic exist¬ 
ence. However, the hero is a plucky lad of in¬ 
dependent spirit, and the story, if not very 
exciting, is thoroughly sound and healthy in 
tone. 


From Pole to Pole. By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Bovs wbo like excite¬ 
ment and adventure will find plenty of both in 
this spirited story of a yachtmg voyage from 
the Arctio to the Antarctic regions. The 
author’s wonderful store of anecdote seems to 
be quite inexhaustible; and, though some of 
the situations and part of the plot of this book 
may be found under slightly different guise in 
the stories which he has already given us, there 
is an abundance of fresh inoident and adven¬ 
tures of the most thrilling and varied descrip¬ 
tion in almost every page. He certainly in¬ 
dulges occasionally in some rather remarkable 
flights of imagination, as, for instance, in his 
description of Tchooka, the Eskimo chief; but, 
as a rule, he is singularly true to nature, and 
has, as usual, worked up the essence of a dozen 
narratives of travel and adventure into a single 
tale of absorbing interest, while it is barmy 
necessary to say that the tone is in every way 
admirable. 

The Cruise of the “ Theseus." By Arthur 
Knight. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) Although 
not quite so thrilling as From Pole to Pole, this 
is a capital story of modern naval life, full .of 
fun and adventure, and with plenty of the sort 
of sorapes that British midshipmen rarely miss 
an opportunity of getting into. The fighting 
also, of which there is no lack, gives a fair idea 
of the sort of work which might be expected 
under the altered conditions of modem naval 
armaments, and will be appreciated by young 
naval officers of the present day as much as 
Captain Marryat’s stories were by the last 
generation. In faot, no ganroom should be 
without a copy; and it would not be easy to 
find a more spirited and wholesome gift-book. 

The Search for the Talisman. By Henry 
Frith. (Blackie.) In this story Mr. Frith 
describes the adventures of a party of lads who 
went to Labrador to search for a buried trea¬ 
sure, in aooordance with the seemingly eccen¬ 
tric, but really wise, provisions of the will of 
an old Arctic sailor, who hoped by this means 
to develop and strengthen the characters of his 
young relatives when he could no longer watch 
over and train them himself. The story begins 
with a cricket-match and ends with a wedding, 
and there are plenty of exciting adventures 
among ioebergs, polar bears, and Esquimaux 
to fill up the intervening space. It is plea¬ 
santly and brightly written, and is therefore 
just the sort of book that is always welcome in 
the Christmas holidays. 

The Congo Rovers: a Story of the Slave 
Squadron. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie.) 
This story, as its title leads us to expect, con¬ 
ducts the reader to the Afriean ooast and the 
mouth of the Congo, introducing him to various 
adventurous expeditions for tine capture of 
slavers. If the subject is well worn, it never 
fails to interest when treated by a careful and 
skilful writer. The book has several illustra¬ 
tions ; and we can heartily reoommend it as one 
that boys will be sure to read throughout with 
pleasure, and with advantage, also, to their 
morals and their imaginations. 

The Briny Deep. By Captain Tom. Illus¬ 
trated by Captain W. W. May. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) The author of this “story of 
olden times in the merchant service ” tells us 
that the incidents “ are in the chief taken from 
facts,” and that none of the characters are fanoy 
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sketches, so we can only regret that he has not 
been more fortunate in his selection. Captain 
Tom’s knowledge of his own language is clearly 
of an elementary kind, the story itself is not a 
very pleasant one, and the characters are 
commonplace, and by no means free from 
vulgarity, while a captain who makes long 
speeches on the slightest provocation would 
inevitably be voted an insufferable bore by his 
passengers, and a “ sea lawyer ” by his crew. 
The illustrations by the well-known marine 
painter, Captain W. W. May, form the single 
redeeming feature of the book. They are, in¬ 
deed, much too good for it, and it seems a pity, 
therefore, that such excellent work should be 
to a certain extent thrown away. 

Sea-Life Sixty Tears ago. By Captain George 
Bayly. (Kegan Paul, Trenoh & Co.) A more 
striking contrast to The Briny Deep than is 
afforded by this delightful little book could 
hardly be imagined. In the first place it is “ all 
true,” being “ compiled entirely from letters and 
a journal written on the spot, and now brought 
to life again, after being stowed away for more 
than hiilf-a-century.” Then the story, apart 
from its own merits, has a peculiar and romantic 
interest, as it is a record of the chain of events 
which led to the discovery of the relics of the 
long-missing expedition commanded by the 
great French navigator La Perouse, which 
sailed for the South Seas exactly a century ago, 
and never again returned. Ada to these attrac¬ 
tions an unaffected simplicity and manliness of 
tone, a graphic and vigorous style, and a rich 
fund of anecdote and adventure, and it will be 
readily understood that the realities of sea-life 
in the “ good old times,” have seldom, if ever, 
been more vividly or agreeably brought home to 
our minds. This is the sort of book which makes 
one feel personal gratitude to the author, and it 
will be heartily appreciated alike by young and 
old ; :for, while every true boy will eagerly 
devour the thrilling escape of Peter Dillon and 
Martin Buchert from the Fijians, with many 
other incidents too numerous to mention, their 
elders will recognise the intrinsic value and 
sterling merits of a narrative which, of its kind, 
we do not remember to have seen excelled. 

Dreams by a French Fireside. Fairy Tales. 
Translated from the German of Richard 
Leander (Prof. R. Yolkmann) by Mary 
O’Callaghan. (Chapman & Hall.) In his preface 
the author explains that the tales here collected 
were written “by the firesides” of deserted 
French houses while he was serving as a soldier 
in the war of 1870. No doubt this account of 
its origin may add to the interest of the volume 
for German readers, but we must confess that 
it affects us with some degree of repulsion, and 
we think it would have been better omitted in 
the English version. Most of the tales are 
pretty, though a few, as for instance those 
entitled “ How the Devil fell into the Holy 
Water,” and “ About Heaven and Hell,” are 
in a style which is strongly distasteful to 
English feeling. The translation is bad. The 
dialect of English in which it is written may 
bo judged of' from the following specimens: 
“ ‘Indeed,’ answered the king, ‘but do you 
believe that I will find it easy to get a wife 
who will suit me ? ’ ‘ Pooh,’ said the minister, 

* ten for one! ’ ” “ Where was my common- 
sense ? I could not begin it more stupidly! ” 
“ Then it ceased, and has never since then from 
itself sounded.” The author occasionally 
“drops into poetry”; but Mrs. or Miss 
O’Callaghan seems to have felt her powers un¬ 
equal to writing English verse, and so she 
prints the German lines in parallel columns with 
her own prose versions. As the translator has 
several times mistaken the sense of her 
original, we presume that she is not a German, 
as we had at first inferred from the peculiarity 
of her idiom. The book is beautifully printed. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Oxford Magazine for this week gives an 
analysis of the university candidates who have 
been returned to the new House of Commons. 
Of Oxford men the total number is 134, of 
whom 73 are Conservatives and 61 Liberals. 
But this proportion is reversed among those 
who have taken high honours, where 38 are 
Liberals and 28 Conservatives. Of Cambridge 
men the total number returned is 88, of whom 
50 are Liberals and 38 Conservatives. Those who 
have taken high honours comprise 21 Liberals 
and 12 Conservatives. Of the entire number of 
candidates who have taken high honours just 
undor one-half were returned, the Liberals 
being slightly more successful in proportion 
than the Conservatives. The House of Lords 
shows 46 Oxford men and 21 Cambridge men 
who have taken high honours. 

Mr. C i-ark Russell, who, we regret to hear, 
has been rendered almost helpless by chronic 
rheumatism since March last, sails for the Cape 
of Good Hope on December 17. He leaves be¬ 
hind the MS. of a story entitled “The Golden 
Hope: a Romance of the Deep,” which will be 
offered for newspaper publication through 
Messrs.lTillotson & Son, of Bolton. 

Under the title of Hood in Scotland, Mr. 
Alexander Elliott has in the press a volume, in 
which he not only traoes the early life of Hood 
at Dundee, but also prints several letters and 

S tems that have never before been published. 

ood’s family appear to have come originally 
from Errol, in the Carse of Gowrie, where the 
poet himself spent the greater part of the year 
1816. The book will be published by Messrs. 
James P. Matthew & Co., of Dundee. 

Mr. Charles Lowe’s biography of Prince 
Bismarck will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. on Tuesday next. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s Bampton Lectures 
of the present year on “The History of 
Interpretation” will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

Miss May Crommelin, author of Queenie, 
Joy, and other novels, will publish next week, 
through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a book in a 
new department of literature, entitled Poets in 
the Garden. It is an attempt to bring together 
and classify the best-known passages in which 
our poets have discoursed of flowers. Practi¬ 
cally, it is a flower concordance to the English 

§ oets, alphabetically arranged according to 
owers. There will be two indices of poets and 
flowers. The book will be enriched by eight 
chromolithograph pictures of flower groups, 
executed in Paris. 

In the January number of Longman's Maga¬ 
zine will be begun a new novel by Mr. Walter 
Besant. It is entitled “ Children of Gibeon,” 
and will deal with the relations between the 
rich and the poor. 

The Dean of Chester will contribute the 
“New Year’s” paper to the January number 
of the Quiver. 

A new series of the well-known American 
periodical, the Princeton Review, will be com¬ 
menced in January next, under the title of the 
New Princeton Review. The editor is Prof. W. 
M. Sloane, of Princeton College. The list of 
contributors includes Mr. Lowell, Mr. Bancroft, 
Mr. Dudley Warner, President Porter, Mr. 
C. Eliot Norton, and Dr. McCooke. The 
review will be published bi-monthly—in New 
York by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, and 
in London by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

“ Characters in Backs—the Impressions of 
a Noticing Eye,” is the title of a paper, 
illustrated by Mr. Harry Fumiss, which will 
appear in the January number of Cassell's 
Magazine. 


A CHEAPER edition of Mr. Thayer’s life of 
Gen. Grant, entitled From Tan Yard to White 
House, has just been issued by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton, the first edition having been 
exhausted in a few weeks. The work is similar 
in plan to the author's lifo of Garfield [From 
Log Cabin to White House), of which a quarter 
of a million copies have been sold. 

The third volume of Lange’s series of 
“ Modem German School Classics ” has lately 
appeared. It contains two tales by Auerbach 
and by Otto Roquette, edited by Dr. A. A. 
Macdonell. The aim of this series is to intro¬ 
duce into schools all the best writers since tho 
death of Goethe, who are practically unknown 
in England. 

The curators of the Bodleian have had an 
enumeration made of the entire contents of the 
library. The total number of volumes (exclud¬ 
ing 1625 volumes of Bodleian catalogues) was 
432,417, of which 26,598 were MS., and 
405,819 printed. Besides these, there were 
1424 MS. pieces waiting to be catalogued and 
bound in volumes, and 24,988 periodical parts 
and pamphlets also waiting to be bound. And, 
further, there were those ordnance-maps which 
cannot be bound until the survey of their 
respective counties or towns is completed. The 
Bodleian building itself contained all the MSS. 
and 306,105 printed volumes. The number 
of these which a visitor sees is very small. 
Tho picture gallery had only 47,461, and the 
wing in which the catalogue stands only 
21,787. Even readers see less than a third 
of the total contents of the building, for Duke 
Humfrey’s library had only 10,462 volumes, 
and the Selden room only 27,088. The 
Camera contained 97,101 volumes, the vast 
majority of which are also out of sight, in the 
vault below the reading-room; the select open 
cases, from which the readers themselves take 
books, contained 7004. The library at the 
Museum had 2613 volumes on loan. In the 
first ten months of this year the number of 
items added (counting parts, separate maps, 
etc.) was 37,325; of these 26,291 came in under 
the Copyright Act, 4,955 by gift or exchange, 
4,978 were new purchases, and 1,101 wore 
second-hand purchases. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick, M.P., has been 
elected President of the Newspaper Press Fund 
in place of tho late Lord Houghton. 

The Carlyle Society had its annual meet¬ 
ing on Carlyle’s birthday, December 4. The 
society, which was founded in 1879, had 
thirty-three members two years ago. It now 
numbers fifty-eight, some of whom reside in 
Germany and Austria. The president is Dr. 
Eugene Oswald, the hon. secretary and treasurer 
Mr. C. 0. Gridley, of Duke Street, London 
Bridge. 

The subject chosen by the Academic fran- 
jaise for the prize of poetry for next year is 
“ Pallas Athene.” 

Calmann -Levy announce for publication 
Memoires sur NapoUon et Marie- Louise, 1810-H, 
by the wife of General Durand, who was first 
lady of honour to the Empress. 

We have received the second and concluding 
volume of Men£ndez y Pelayo’s Horacio tn 
Espana, a work to be appreciated by all lovers 
of the most popular of Latin poets. 


TWO NEW LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

The Shelley Society has just been founded by 
Dr. Fumivall, on a suggestion from Mr. Henry 
Sweet. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, Dr. Todhunter, the Rev. Stopford A 
Brooke, Mr. T. J. Wise, Mr. B. Dobell, Mr. 
Alfred Forman, and other Shelleyites, have 
joined the committee; and the society will pro- 
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bably bold its first meeting in March. Early 
in May it will have the “ Cenci ” performed for 
the first time, some sixty-six years after Shelley 
wanted Miss O'Neil to play Beatrice in it at 
Go vent Garden. Next May Miss Alma Murray, 
who has achieved such marked success in Mr. 
Browning's plays, will take the part of Beatrice 
Cenci, and she hopes to induce other fit actors 
to volunteer to support hor. The Shelley 
Society will print papers and reports of the 
discussions at its meetings, will reprint Shelley’s 
original editions and facsimile his MSS., and 
probably procure the compilation of a Shelley 
lexicon, if not a concordance. The subscription 
is a guinea a year. Persons willing to join the 
Shelley Society should send their names and 
subscriptions either to Mr. W. M. Bossetti, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., or Dr. Fumivall, 
3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

The project of an English Goethe Society is 
being warmly advocated, and has already met 
with an encouraging measure of support. The 
society aims at promoting the study of Goethe, 
*nd publishing matter illustrative of his life 
and works. As proposed, it would bo affiliated 
to the German Goethe Gesellschaft, and its 
members would receive on advantageous terms 
the latter’s publications. These will include 
the most interesting among the documents 
lately bequeathed by Goethe’s heirs to the 
Grand Duchess of Weimar—documents which 
throw a new and vivid light upon nearly every 
period of the poet’s life. The first issue, to be 
published in the forthcoming Goethe Jahrbuch, 
will consist of two very curious series of early 
letters to Goethe’s sister, 1765-7, and to 
Behrisch, 1766-8, partly written in English, 
and containing, inter alia, an English poem to 
Schlossor, an unfinished tragedy “ Belsazar,” 
other dramatic fragments, poems to his mother, 
&c. These will be followed by a volume of 
letters to Frau Rath. An arrangement has 
already been made with the German publisher 
of the Goethe Gesellschaft, by which the back 
years of the Goethe Jahrbuch would, so far as 
the stock lasts, be supplied at a reduced rate 
to English members, who would thus be placed 
on the same footing as German members. The 
naturo and extent of the proposed society’s 
publications must of course be determined by 
the measure of support which it receives from 
the public. It is trusted that this may be large 
enough to enable the issue of really valuable 
•contributions to Goethe biography and criticism, 
and the organisation of local centres for the 
purpose of mutual study. Among the Goethe 
scholars who have signified their approval and 
•support of the project are Profs. Blackie, 
Dowden, and .Seeley, Mr. Oscar Browning, Dr. 
Buchheim, Mr. C. H. Herford, Mr. W. C. 
■Coupland, and Mr. T. Lyster. It is hoped that 
a preliminary meeting may shortly bo held, by 
kind permission of Die authorities, at King’s 
College. All who Are prepared to support the 
society are requested to communicate with Mr. 
David Nutt, 270 Strand. 


0RIGlSAL VERSE. 

A LAST WORD. 

■“ I knaw ’at it ’s written i’ God’s awn book ’at 
bastard stocks shall dee, 

Bud still th’ lass is blud o’ my blud, an’ her 
bairn is boane o’ my boane; 

I niver hev said ’at she’d dun as she’d owt, bud 
it’s not fer th’ like o’ mo 
To fling to th’ door on my gell i’ her shaame, an’ 
leave her to bear it aloane. 

■“ ‘ Th’ waages o' sin,’ aw yis, I knaw, thaay’U 
last till her hair is graay, 

Th’ waage ’at she’s arn'd it ’ll last till she’s 
dead, an’ th’ coffin's naail’d to o’ her faace. 

I can’t to'n her oot wi’ her bairn i’ her airms, an’ 
co’s her, an’ drive her awaay, 

An’ Him ’at was good to th’ theaf o’ th’ Cross 
wod ha’ tell’d yS th’ saame i’ my plaace. 


“ ‘ Youweantha’ noa bastards bred up o’ yerland; 
I’ve gotten enif to do 

Wi’ keapin’ things gooin’, an’ addlin’ th’ rent, 
wi’oot tekkin’ love-baims in.’ 

If you hed a doughter i’ trubble like her, wi’ noane 
i’ th’ wo’ld bud you 

To look to, you'd fling her oot i’to th’ streat, an’ 
tell her to dec i’ her sin ? 

“ It’s likely you wod, bud rich foaks’ hearts is n’t 
maade like uther men’s ; 

You gie up yer baabies to servants to keap, an’ 
mebbe you wod n’t mind, 

An’ wod n’t lig wakken at neet i’ yer beds, an’ 
werrit an’ witter yersens, 

As long as you’d plenty o’ vittles an’ cloase, ’at 
yer childer was ragged an’ pined. 

“ ‘Imun leave th’ land, or th’ lass mm leave; 
you’ll houd by what you’ve said; 

You weant put up wi' th’ likes o’ her; you 
reckon you’re mester here; ’ 

Then th’ land mun goa, an’ I’ll stan’ by her—if 
her sins is as red as red, 

Th’ Loord he can wesh ’em as white as wool, an’ 
I’ll stick to my lass—so theare.” 

Mabel Peacock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Macmillan,'s Magazine, under its new editor, 
shows signs of restoring to the readers of peri¬ 
odicals one monthly journal which shall be 
primarily devoted to literature. The December 
number opens with an article by Mr. Andrew 
Lang on “ Poetry and Politics,” in which he 
genially disposes of Mr. Courthope’s attempt 
to trace the Liberal movement in literature. A 
brief note by Mr. Pater, on “ Love’s Labours 
Lost,” has all the quiet suggestiveness which 
we expeot in Mr. Pater’s writing. Perhaps a 
biographical sketch of Wolf, Count Baudessin, 
the German translator of Shakspere, is not 
very interesting. An article on “ The Death 
of Amy Robsart” aims at showing that Sir 
Walter Scott’s Kenilworth does not deserve 
the condemnation of historical critics till they 
have proved their case for Lord Robert Dudley’s 
acquittal more conclusively than they have 
done as yet. The plea for a decided acquittal 
is surely an excessive demand to make, and 
history will not progress if the views of novelists 
are to be believed till they are entirely dis¬ 
proved. The Rev. J. M. Wilson applies the logic 
of common sense to the definition of “ Church 
Authority,” but he disposes of large questions 
in an off-hand manner. 

Blackwood's Magazine for this month has an 
article on “The Scots and English Bowmen,” 
which contains a good deal of suggestive infor¬ 
mation to thoso interested in archery or in the 
methods of mediaeval warfare. 

The December number of the Expositor is 
a strong one. The first part of Prof. Hamack’s 
review of Bishop Lightfoot’s Ignatius and Poly¬ 
carp does full justice to “the most learned and 
careful patristic monograph which has appeared 
in the nineteenth century,” and to the scholar 
who by it “ has placed himself beyond the reach 
of any rival.” The present article is devoted to 
showing the advance made in this as compared 
with previous editions of the Ignatian Epistles; 
the next will relate to their genuineness and date. 
M. Godet continues his study of 2 Corinthians, 
and Prof. Salmond gives a felicitous sketch of 
Frederic Godet and his works. Messrs. Jen¬ 
nings and Lowo conclude their critical estimate 
of the Revised Version in more appreciative 
language. Prof. Fuller, with the advantage 
of four years’ discussions of the Cyrus inscrip¬ 
tions, restates from a conservative point of 
view the debateable questions relative to the 
faith and family of Cyrus. Mr. Moule and Dr. 
Marcus Dods contribute—the one a study in 
the connexion of doctrines, the other a survey 
of reoent English books on the New Testament. 


The Revista Coniemporanea for November 
contains a highly interesting biography of 
Diego de Torres Villaroel, student and pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics, almanac-maker and 
astrologer, in the University of Salamanca in 
the first half of the last century, and is 
somewhat too pompously entitled the restorer 
of mathematics in Spain. A new departure in 
the comparative method of teaching languages 
is suggested in the “Cuadro Mechnico para la 
conjugation dc las seis lenguas novo-latinas ” 
of F. F. Iparraguirre. By an apparatus of 
coloured movable cubes he shows the root 
structure, phonetic and inflexional changes in 
each of these allied dialects, and claims that 
children may be thus taught as though at play. 
If successful in practice, the method would cer¬ 
tainly lead to a better undertanding of the 
principles of language than can bo gained from 
ordinary grammars. It could be adapted to 
any six allied dialects. In those here given wo 
should suggest that Latin be substituted for 
either Provengal or Wallachian. F. Merino 
eulogises in glowing colours the paintings, and 
especially “ The Coliseum,” of Jos6 Benlliure, 
a Catalan artist. J. de Asensi tells a simple 
narrative, “La Vocacion,” in graceful verse; 
and Dona E. de Loans begins an original novel 
in these numbers. 
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Wagner. 8 M. 30 Pf. 

Codex diplomaticus et epistolaris Moravian. Hrsg. 
▼. V. Brandi. 11. Bd. 1376-90. BrUnn: Winiker. 
10 M. 

Fontes reram austrlacarum. 3. Abth. Diplomats et 
acta. 44. Bd. Wien: Gerald’s Bohn, to M. 
Jordan, H. Topographic der Stadt Rom lm Alter- 
thum. 1. Bd. 9. Abth. Berlin: Weidmann. 8 M. 
Lobheb, F. v. Bel trigs zur Geeohlchte u. Volker- 
kunde Frankfurt-a.-M.: Ratten. 8 M. SO Pf. 
Ubxundenbuch, westfilisches. Suppl. bearb. v. W. 
Diekamp. l.Lfg. (bis 1019J. Monster: Regensberg. 
6 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BrUHIN, A. Prodramut florae adventidae Boreali- 
Americanae. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1 M. *0 Pf. 
Hibbontxus, G. leones et descriptlones plan tan un, 
quae sponte in republioa Argentina creecuut. 
l.Lfg. Breslau. 16 M. 

Kbbibxo, J. Eptkur. Seine Personllohkeit u. seine 
Lehre. Wien: Halm. 1 M. 

Kubaby, J. Ethnograpbische Beitrage zur Kenntnlss 
der karoUnlschen Inseigrappe n. Naohbarschaft. 
1. Hit. Die sodalen Elnrichtongen der Pelauer. 
Berlin: Asher. 8 M. 
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SprrzRB, H. Bel trine cur Desoendenztheorie u. car 
Methodologie der Natarwissensehaft. Leipzig: 
Brockhmas. IS M. 

Thoms kn, J. Thermochemlsohe Untersuohungen. 
4. Bd. Organische Vertdaduagen. Leipzig: Bzrtl. 
IS M. 

Zukal, H. Ueb einlge neae PUze, Myxomyoeten a. 
Buterlen Wien, l M. 


PHILOLOGY. ETO. 

Babtsoh, K. Beitriga zor QaeUenkunde der elt- 
deateahen Lttemtur. Strassburg: TrQbner. 8M. 
Bbuosch, H., et J. Dusmiohbk. Recuell de monu¬ 
ments Bgyptienr. 6* Partie. Leipzig: Hlnricha. 
60 M. 

Campion, A. GramStica de loe ouatro dioleotoe Ute- 
rarlos de la lengua euskara. Goad. 9. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4 r. 

Dibthbici, F. Die Abhandlangen der Iohwin Es-SafB 
in Answahl. Zum ereten Mai ana arab. Hand- 
aehriften br*g. a. Hit. Leipzig: Hinrloha. 8 M. 
Linds. B. De divereis reoenslonibus Apollonii Rhodii 
Argonaatioon. Hannover: Schulze, t M. BO Pi. 
Mats. G. Das Land der Skythen bei Herodot. S. rhl. 
Wien: Pichler. 1 M. 60 PL 

Maithatani 8 vMimX. Hrag. v. L. v. Sohrooder. 

8. Bnoh. Leipzig : Broekhaas. 8 M. 

Meenoast. A. Ueb. das Wesen d. erleohlsoben 
Accentes a. seine Bezeiohnang. 1. Thl. Wien: 
Pichler. 9 M. 

ScHKHimut, R. Zar Wardigang der Traohinlai d. 
Sophoklee. Wien: Pichler. S M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ WITH TUB KINO AT OXFORD.” 

Bromley, Kent: Deo. 7, 183S. 

As the reviewer of Prof. Church’s book, I 
wish to state that, so faros my experience £oos, 
he is entirely wrong in saying that “ in private 
documents the present stylo [i.e., of beginning 
the year] was often used, oftener, perhaps, than 
the other.” I do not deny that there were 
occasional exceptions; but I suspect that they can 
always be traced to some special cause, such as 
the education of the writer in Scotland, or in 
some country where that style was used. Even 
if this can not be shown, the examples are 
exceedingly rare. 

The story of Laud’s threatening a minister 
with suspension from his office and benefice was 
taken by Neal from Prynne’s Canterbury'a Doom, 
p. 149. Laud was particularly anxious to keep 
to legality as be understood it; and it is evi¬ 
dent from his language at his trial ( Worka, iv. 
254-256) that he was quite aware that he had 
no power to take away or sequester a benefice. 
Not only is Prynne an exceedingly unsatisfac¬ 
tory witness, but Laud’s own comment on the 
evidence of Wilson, the clergyman in question, 
shows that it did not really ooincide with 
Prynne’s account of it. 

“The third witness,” writes Laud, “is Mr. 
Wilson. He says ‘ that I sent to Sir Nath. Brent 
to suspend him.’ That is true; but it was when 
he would neither obey nor keep in his tongue. He 
says, ‘his living was sequestered for almost four 
years.’ But it was not for not reading this book. 
For himself confesses it was done in the High-Com¬ 
mission ; and that for dilapidations, in not repair¬ 
ing his house.” 

In replying to Brent’s own evidence ( Worka, 
iv. 253), Laud says that Brent—who acted 
for the archbishop in the Metropolitical Visi¬ 
tation— 

“confesses ‘that for my province he gave time to 
them which had not read it, and then never asked 
more after it.’ So here was no eager prosecution. 
But then he says ‘ that three in my diocese stood 
out and asked time, and confesses that I granted 
it’; but adds, ‘that when he asked more tune for 
them I denied; and that they were then suspended 
ab officio only.’ ” 

This docs not look like the great haste attri¬ 
buted to Laud by Prynne. There are notes at 
the Public Record Office of Laud’s trial which 
I hope before long to examine, and I may 
possibly discover then what Wilson’s evidence 
really was. In the meantime, I am not at 
all inclined to accept Prynne’s version as 
correct. Samuel R. Gardiner. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD AND ITALIAN N0VELI8T8. 

Davos, Switzerland : Deo. 7,1886. 

In the fourth and also, unluckily for us, the 
last volume of his “Old Plays” Mr. A. H. 
Bullen has printed for the first time, from MS., 
a comedy of Hey wood’s, called “The Cap¬ 
tives.” The main plot of this hitherto un¬ 
known pieoe is taken from tho “ Mostellaria ” 
of Plautus. Mr. Bullen, in his Introduction, 
says : “ I have not been able to discover the 
source of the very curious underplot of “ The 
Captives.” This source I am myself able to in¬ 
dicate. It is the first story in Masuocio’s Novel- 
lino (Napoli, Morano, 1874 ; pp. 8-21). Here 
we find the intrigue of the friar with tne noble 
lady, his death by strangling, and the gro¬ 
tesquely comic episode of his corpse’s ride 
on horseback, in full armour, after the living 
monk. In my Renaiaaanee in Italy (vol. iv., 

E . 182) I had already pointed out the ghastly 
umour of this inoident, which, as it now 
appears, struck Haywood nearly three hundred 
years ago. That Hey wood was well read in 
Italian novelle is proved also bv the source of 
his underplot to “ A Woman killed with Kind¬ 
ness,” which 1 have traced ( Shakapere’a Prede- 
ceaaora, p. 462) to a beautiful tale by Hlioini, 
of Siena. John Addington Symonds. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON MI8SAL AT WORCESTER. 

Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: Nov. IS, 1898. 

By the kindness of the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester, I am temporarily in possession of a 
large fragment of an Anglo-Saxon missal 
belonging to them. As no printed aocount of 
it exists, either in their catalogue or elsewhere, 
it has been suggested to me that a description 
of it might be of sufficient importance to find a 
plaoe in the Academy. 

The fragment oonsists of thirty-one ont of 
originally thirty-four leaves, 11$ by 7$ inohea. 

There are four gatherings, not signed. The 
first (A) is a quaternion, of eight leaves, half 
of A 2 having been cut away. The seoond 
(B) is likewise a quaternion, of whioh B 5 is 
missing, and five-sixths of B 1 have been cut 
away. The third (C) is a quintan, of ten leaves, 
oomplete. The fourth (D) is a quaternion, of 
whioh D 1 and D 8 are lost. 

The oontents of this fragment are as follows: 

A 1. Missa ad serenltatem posoendam [pert of]. 

„ ,, pro oonoordla fratrum. 

„ ,, in oontertlone. 

„ „ oontra judicea male agentes. 

,, ,, pro paste animal iam. 

A 2. „ ae pace. 

A3. „ In tempore belli 

A 4. ,, pro navigantibus. 

,, „ m aterUitate. 

,, ,, pro amioo ab adversariis affiteto. 

A 5. ,, m persecutions. 

A 6. „ pro inflrmo. 

A 7. [De visitations infirmorum, including the 
unotion and communion of the lick], 

B 7. Missa pro inflrmo morti proximo. 

B 8. Orationea super ipsum infirmum. 

C 1. Obaequia defunctorum. 

O 4. Missa pro defuncto. 

C 5. [Orationea pro defunctis]. 

C 9. [Ordo aepeUendi], 

O 10. Missa pro defuncto. 

D 2. „ pro sacerdote defuncto. 

,, ,, unius detune ti. 

D 3. ,, „ [alia]. 

,, ,, in positions unius defuncti. 

D 4. ,, unius defuncti monachi. 

,, ,, pro sacerdote (defuncto). 

,, ,, pro defuncto sacerdotnm [*»«]. 

D 5. ,, unius leuitae (defuncti). 

,, ,, unius [feminae defunctae]. 

,, „ pro fratribus defunctis cuiuslibet 

congregationis. 

D 6. ,, alia pro defunctis. 

„ ,, pro fratribus et sororibus [de 

functis]. 

D 7. „ pro defuncto. 

„ „ pro patre et matre et p* 


Date. —The missal, of which the above is a 
part, may be assigned to the first half, perhaps 
to the first quarter, of the eleventh century. 
It must be later than 984, the date of the 
death of St. Ethelwold, the latest saint men¬ 
tioned in the text. Palaeographioally speaking, 
it cannot be earlier than the eleventh oentury, 
for the following; reasons, which are only avail¬ 
able for the dating of ecclesiastical MSS.: (a) 
the use of the symbol N instead of ill, to 
designate an unnamed person; (5) the use 
of v instead of U.D., as an abbreviation of “ Vere 
Dignum," the opening words of the preface; 
(c) the use of “Gr.” as the abbreviation of 
“ Graduate,” instead of the single letter R, 
the usual abbreviation of the earlier form, 
“ Responsorium Graduate”; (d) (he title 
“ Post-communio ” is used instead of the 
earlier title, “ Ad complendum.” In all these 
small points a change of usage took place about 

A. d. 1000. 

There are no illuminations and no ornamenta¬ 
tion. The initial tetters are alternately red 
and green. Headings- and rubrics are red 
throughout—the former in rustic capitals, the 
latter in the same large minusoule hand in which 
the text is written. 

Place. —This fragment, though found at 
Worcester, supplies indubitable evidence that 
it was written at Winchester. In the Litany 
on A 8 a, two names only stand out written in 
capitals—those of St. Peter and St. Swithun; and 
when we told that in Saxon times there were 
two monasteries at Winchester, known under 
those two names, our thoughts at once tom 
to that quarter. The list of saints invoked 
as confessors ends with four names, all con¬ 
nected with Winchester. 

1. St. Birinas, first Bishop of Dorchester, 
whose remains were translated to Winchester 
at tiie end of the seventh oentury. 

2. St. Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, ob, 
862. 

3. Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, ob. 984. 

4. St. Judoo, a Brittany anchorite (seventh 
oentury), who seems to be always invoked in 
early Winchester books. His relics were trans¬ 
lated to Winchester by a crowd of refugees 
who were driven by war from Lower Picardy, 
and hospitably received in that city in 903. 
They were enshrined in the abbey church of 
Newminster, then building. 

The list of virgins has unfortunately been cut 
away. 

The wording of the rubrics throughout, proves 
the servioe-book to have been a monastic one; 
and an expression which occurs in four different 
collects—“ Interoedente beato Benedicto patrono 
nostro”—proves it to have been a Benedictine 
monastery. A collect on C 7 a is headed 
“ Oratio m noui monasterii ecclesia.” 

This gives ns precise information. The refer¬ 
ence is to the Abbey of Newminster at Win¬ 
chester. “ Novum Monasterium ” is the specific 
title and Latin rendering; of Newminster, just 
as “ Collegium Novum ” is still the title of one 
of the colleges at Oxford. 

The Stowe M8. register of Hyde Abbey, 
recently acquired from Lord Ashbumham by 
the British Museum, begins thus (p. 5) : 
“ Incipit praefatio constructionis uuintoniensis 
monasterii quod nouum nunoupatur,” &c. 
It was founded by King Edward the Elder 
in 903, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the 

B. V. M. and St. Peter. Directions tor its 
building had been left in the will of King 
Alfred (ob. 901) at the persuasion of St. 
Grimbald, whom Alfred had brought over from 
Flanders, and who was appointed first Abbot of 
Newminster, but who died in 903, the year in 
which its church was consecrated. This 
monastery at first contained secular canons, 
who were expelled by St. Ethelwold in 963, in 
favour of Benedictine monks from Abingdon. 
In 1110 it was moved to Hyde, and dedicated 
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to the Holy Trinity, St. Peter, and St. Grim- 
bald. 

The collect above referred to contains the 
phrase ‘ ‘ Interoedentibus Petro et Paulo, Iudoco, 
Grimbaldo,” all the names, except that of St. 
Paul, being written in capital letters, and all, 
with the same exception, being specially con¬ 
nected with Hewminster. 

The locality of the MS. is thus decided. The 
next question whioh suggests itself for solution 
is this : If this MS. was written at Winchester, 
how does it come to be found at Worcester ? 

On turning to the lives of the bishops of 
Worcester in the eleventh century, it is found 
that two of them began life as monks at Win¬ 
chester ; both then became abbots of Tavistock; 
and both afterwards bishops of Worcester. 
These were Living, Bishop of Worcester, 1038- 
44, and his successor, Aldred, Bishop of 
Worcester, 1044-62, better known in history as 
Archbishop of York, and as officiating at the 
coronation of William the Conqueror. Either 
Living or Aldred must have carried this book 
away with him from Winchester in the first 
half of tike eleventh century, and have left it at 
Worcester, where it has remained uncatalogued 
and almost unnoticed for many centuries. 

All the prayers and rubrics are in Latin, with 
the exception of a single rubric on FoL C 9 a. 
“ Donne hit lie beo be byriged cweiSe ae sacerd 
set parse byrigene pas coll.” (“ When the body 
is to be buried, the priest is to say this collect 
at the grave.”) 

It might have been thought that this sentence 
was too short to yield any evidence of place or 
date; but Prof. Earle informs me that the 
second diphthong in “parse” is an affected 
archaism peculiarly characteristic of Winchester 
books. 

Along with this MS. is a single leaf of a 
tenth oentury Latin Psalter, containing on the 
recto, Ps. xxxiii 20—xxxiv. 3 ; and on the verso, 
Fs. xxxiv. 4-7, with an interlinear Latin gloss. 
The words, “ john more, monke,” are written 
in a blank space in a small handwriting of the 
earlier part of the sixteenth oentury. Perhaps 
he was a relative of William Moore, sub-prior 
1518-36. F. E. Warren. 


THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST DOSTOJEW8KV. 

Arts Club: November 11,1885. 

When I was in Germany, a short time ago, 
I enquired of my literary friends, what new 
works were exciting the attention of the read' 
ing public. The answer was “Oh, have you 
not heard of the great Russian writer, 
Dostojewsky ? He is now exceedingly popular 
in Germany.” I found that two novels by 
this (to me; unknown writer-— Roskolnikow, and 
Die Briider Karamasow— had acquired, with 
extraordinary rapidity, a very high reputation 
in Germany. Home criticisms upon Dosto¬ 
jewsky were shown to me; notably an article 
by M. Necker which appeared in the Orenzboten 
of February, 1885, in which the critic occupies 
himself mainly with an elaborate comparison 
between Tourg§nieff and Dostojewsky. Tour 
gdnieff is defined as a man of the world, i 
cosmopolitan, who lived, by preference, abroad; 
while Dostojewsky is described as a patriotic 
Russian, who never cared to reside out of his 
own country. The critic's general literary 
conclusion is that Dostojewsky, in some respects 
—particularly as regards ideal intensity—is the 
superior even of Tourgenieff. 

Dostojewsky was born on October 30, 1821, 
and died on January 28, 1881. In 1849 
he was suspected (wrongly, it is said) of being 
concerned in political conspiracy, and, together 
with a friend, was condemned to death. At the 
last moment the capital sentence was com¬ 
muted to eight years’ imprisonment iu Siberia. 
He returned to life ana work in 1838. Two 
jears after bis death in 1881 appeared the first 


translation of his first work. Neither of his 
novels is, I believe, known in England. 

Dostojewsky requires great space in whioh to 
unfold himself. His style is somewhat diffuse 
and discursive. Turgenieff has, in his writings, 
a strain of melancholy: he is pessimist and 
fatalist; while Dostojewsky believes in human 
perfectibility, and is hopeful in tone. “ My 
friends, pray to God for cheerfulness,” cries 
Dostojewsky. He does not love superstition, 
monkery, Jesuitism, or even dogma; but he has 
a strong religious fibre, and he hates unbelief. 
He holds that virtue and morality depend upon 
faith in God. He expects the regeneration of 
Russia, not from priest or Nihilist, but from 
the people itself. “ Dieses Yolk tragt Gott im 
Herzen,” he says, in the German translation. 

The story of the later novel is that of the lives 
and fates of a father and three typical Russian 
sons. Dostojewsky is fond of psychology, and 
specially, perhaps, of the psychology of crime. 
Father and son love the same girl. The son is 
strongly suspected of the murder of his father ; 
but it turns out that the wicked old man has 
really been slain by an epileptic bastard son. 
However, I have not space to tell, or to 
analyse, the story of this remarkable work. 
My present criticism must be restricted to 
giving an extract as a specimen ; and I proceed 
to translate from the German translation (I do 
not know Russian) the following episode, which 
seems to me to be strong and striking, original 
in idea, and powerful in expression. I am 
assured that the German translation is, in every 
way, satisfactory. 

“ The human race had, for so many centuries, 
prayed fervently • Goi, Lord, cone again amongst 
us! ’—that He, in His infinite pity, resolved to 
descend once more to earth. But, oh! it was not 
that second coming of the Lord which, as is pro¬ 
mised, shall occur at the Last Day, when He shall 
appear in His divine glory. No ; He will visit 
his children but for a moment; and He wiil 
seek them there where the fire of the stake 
crackles round the heretic. In His infinite 
mercy, He will once more walk among the people 
in the same human form iu which He, fifteen 
centuries ago, for three and thirty years, appeared 
to them. He descends then upon the ‘burning 
market-place' of Seville, where, only yesterday, in 
a brilliant auto da fe, in the presence of the king, 
the nobles, the knights, the cardinals, and the 
fairest ladies of the court, with the dense populate 
of Seville surrounding the place, and all presided 
over by the Cardinal Grand-Inquisitor, almost a 
hundred heretics were, at one time, burned ad 
majortm Dei Oloriam. He appears quietly, and with¬ 
out ostentation—but lo!— and oli, it is strange! — 
all the people recognise Him. Silently, and with 
His soft smile of infinite pity, He passes through 
the crowd. Moved by an irresistible impulse, the 
people press to Him, surround Him, are drawn to 
Him, follow Him. A sun of love bums in His 
heart; from His eyes stream light, radiance, 
power, which, shining upon men, a waken answering 
love. He stretches forth His hands. He blesses the 
people, while, from contact with Him, from the 
touch of his garments, issues healing influence. 
The Christ makes a blind old min to ate. In 
answer to a mother’s burning prayer, He raises a 
child from the dead; and children strew flowers 
in His path, while the people cry Eotanaah At 
this moment the Cardinal Grand-Inquisitor crosses 
the market-place. He is an old m in, of almost 
ninety years, tall and upright, with an ashen grey, 
haggard face, and with deeply-sunken eyes, which 
yet gleam like sparks of fire. He no longer wears 
the sumptuous cardinal's robe iu which yesterday 
he flamed before the people's eyes while 
he burned the enemies of the Church of Rome ; 
to-day he appears in the coarse oowl of a simple 
monk. His sinister assistants, his servants, and 
his ‘ holy guard' follow after him. He stops, and 
looks, from a little distance, upon the crowd. He 
sees all: sees how they lay the coffin at His feet; 
sees how the girl is raised from the dead. The 
cardinal’s face grows very dirk. Tne grey, bushy 
eyebrows descend, and his eyes gleam with an evil 
fire, IJe raises his finger, am} commands his 


guard to seize the Christ. Sp great is his power, 
so intimidated, so submissive, so tremblingly 
obedient is the crowd, that men shrink back 
before his soldiers, who, amid a sudden Btillness as 
of the grave, lay hands on Him, and lead Him 
away. The crowd, like one man, bow the 
head to earth before the old inquisitor, who 
mechanically blesses the people, and passes on. 
In prison, iu a dark, narrow dungeon, he, in the 
still night, visits Him. ‘ Art thou the Christ ? ’ he 
asks; but, receiving no answer, the cardinal con¬ 
tinues, quickly—‘ Answer not; be silent! And 
what coulcUt thou say ? I know only too well 
what thou wouldst say. Thou hast no right to 
add a word to that which thou hast said already. 
Why art thou come to trouble us ? For to trouble 
us thou art come, and that thou knowest well. 
Knowest thou what will be done to-morrow ? I 
know not whom thou art, and I will not know if 
thou be He, or only His image ; but to-morrow I 
will condemn thee, and bum thee at the stake as 
the worst of all heretics; and the men who, 
to-day, have kissed thy feet will, to-morrow, at a 
sign from me, heap faggots round thy stake. 
Knowest thou that f' Ana He spake no word ; 
but looked ever steadfastly upon the inquisitor 
with calm, tender eyes.” 

Here the inquisitor addresses the Lord in a 
speech—too long for translation here—which is 
a masterpiece of the irony of indignation. He 
seeks to show that the Christ is ignorant of 
human nature ; and that freedom of conscience 
and of faith cannot be granted to man. He 
holds Christ to be a visionary human enthusiast; 
who has, in error, taught a doctrine and a 
service of perfect freedom. The cardinal 
concludes by saying that he is one of those who 
have to improve the work of Christ. “ That 
which now I speak shall be fulfilled, and the 
claim of the Church to rule the world shall be 
enforoed. To-morrow, I burn thee ! ” 

The inquisitor waits for a reply; but none 
comes. How should the Lord add anything to 
that which He had already said ? The per¬ 
sistent silence of the Lord becomes terrible to 
the cardinal. At last, Christ draws near to the 
old man, and still in silence, kisses the blood¬ 
less, withered lips of the inquisitor. The old 
man trembles. He opens the door of the 
dungeon, and says—“ Go; and come not again. 
Never return—never — never!” And the 
prisoner disappears silently into the gloom 
which fills the market-place. 

A work which can yield such an extract is 
surely worthy to be made known to the English 
public. H. Schutz Wilson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Deo 14, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘-The 
Heart of Africa.” by Cap-.. V. L Cameron. 

8 pm. Riyal Academy: ‘‘Red Pigments,” by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. 3.>cietyof Arte: Cantor Lecture, *'The 
Mloroscope,” IV.. by Mr. J. Mayall. 

8 pm Aristotelian: ” Min 1 Stuff in Relation 
to Free Will,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

8.30 p.m. tieographical: “ The Herat Valley 
and the Persian Border, from the Hari-rud to 
Beistan,” by Col. C. E Stewart. 

Tubsday. Deo. 15, 7.45 pm. Statistical: “The Pre- 
v-mtible Loss of Lite at Sea,” by Mr. rhomas 
Sorutton. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ High-Speed Motors,” 
bv nr. J. Imray; “ Continuons-ourrent Dynamo- 
Electric Machines an d their Engines,” by Mr. G. 
Kapp. 

Wbdnbsday, Deo. IG, 8 o.m. Royal Academy: “ Green 
and Blue Pigments,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Burmab, Present and 
Future,” by Mr. Holt 8. Hallett. 

8 p.m. Geologioal: “ Old Sea-beaches atTelgn- 
meutn, Devon,” b/ Mr. G. Wareiog Ormerod; 

‘ The Gabbros, Dolerites. and Basalts of Tertiary 
Age iu Scotland an l Ireland,” by Prof. John W. 
Judd. 

8p.m. Dialectical: “Lengthoi Lifetn theEsst 
and West End.” by Dr. Alice Vickery. 

Thursday, Deo 17,4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

7 p.m London Institution : “ Light and the 
Atmosphere.” by C»pt W. de W. Abney. 

S p.m. Chemical: ‘-The Action of Steam on 
Carhoulo Oxide,” by Mr. H B. Dixon; “ Multiple 
Sulphates,” by Misi E. Aston and S. CJ. Pickering. 

8 p.m. Llnnean: “Ceylon Eotomostraoa,” by 
Dr. *. S, Brady : •• Madagascar Orchid* ” by Mr. 
H. N. Ridley; " Reoent Ephemeridae,” IV., Dythe 
Rev. A. Eaton; " Colombian Species of DIabiotica,” 

1 by Mr. J. Bruy. 
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Geero° Ho ward ScoondaJ7 Batterie ®’ ujr “*• patria poles tas. The obsequium devolved upon usage (Godanavidhi). The custom of con- 

pJk&E'- the y! Ch^fe y "of B a I SS? HMtrioted those in blood relationship through parents, secrating the hair to some deity, and repairing 
Palettes,” by Prof. a. H. dmrch. grandparents, and great-grandparents; these, for this purpose to Delphi, had not fallen 

8 p.m. Philological: a Paper by Mr. H. Sweet. ^ itu&a>y or tobrino into disuse even in the days of Theophrastus. 

...— --- tenus, the Sapinda family of Manu, were held But the civil act, the Dokimasia, took place 

SCIENCE together and marked out as an inner circle before the demotae, and cannot, in the case 

4-1 ” from all other relations by ancestor-worship of orphans, have been so free from all objec- 

uparattve jurisprudence of qreece and and common sacra (Amphidromia, diet lustri- tion of being an indagatio corporis irihonesta, 

boke. cut). Both in Athens and in Rome they had as Prof. Leist maintains, of. Aristoph. Vetp. 

teco-italische RechUg eschichte. Yon Dr. the offieium luctus, theirs was in earlier times 578. The wife was, after the Gamelja, intro- 

1. "W. Leist. (Jena: Fischer.) the blood-revenge, and later on the duty of troduced to the wives of the demotae at the 

. ' prosecuting for murder. In Athens they Thesmophoria, who now might choose her to 

Henry Maine, in his Village Communities, possessed the right of inheritance; if there help in the preparations for the feast, this 


by Mr. F 


ceremony, as a survive 
usage (Godanavidhi). 


of the ancient Aryan 
The custom of con- 


by Prof. A. H. Church, 
philological: a Paper by Hr. H. Sweet. 


SCIENCE. 

COMPARATIVE JURISPRUDENCE OF GREECE AND 
ROME. 

Oraeco-italische Jlechtsgeschichte. Yon Dr. 
B. "W. Leist. (Jena: Fischer.) 

Sir Henry Maine, in his Village Communities, 


expresses a doubt as to the possibility of were none of this class, the oTkos was con- 
gaining from the application of the compare- gidered \gpoq and the property passed on to 
tive method to jurisprudence any results the xnpoxrrai. The case was different in Rome, 
which, in point of interest or trustworthiness, owing to the development of the patria 
can be placed on a level with those which potestas, that ius proprium eivium Romanorum, 
have been accomplished, for example, in com- ag Gai ua „ a n H it, which led to the right of in- 


parative philology. 


reason,” he says, ‘‘ the phenomena of human 
society, law and legal ideas, opinions and 


one heritance being confined to the agnates. 


being a liturgy, therefore an official service. 

In the second book, after mentioning some 
points of agreement as regards deities and 
sacerdotal functions, Frof. Leist discusses thp 
Rita — ratum, ratio (naturalis as opposed to 
oivilit), the divine order of the universe, 
which belief in divine influence underlying 


Leist collects the traces of the parental powers and supporting every relation of life and 
in ancient Attic law, and sees agnatic relation- every social institution gave rise to rites and 


usages, are vastly more affected by external ship in the guardianship being confined to observances, 
circumstances than language.” A great im- relations irpb s rrarpos, in the right of sons to law {fas), 


He defines 0tp.it as divine 
the Oip.urrtt being the awards 


field by several writers, among them by on p. 86]. In Athens the father lost in early how the idea of law arose and gradually 
Sir Benry Maine himself, further proof were times the right of exposure or of selling his freed itself from rite and ceremony, and 
needed of the possibility of gaining by the com- children (except in special cases: on p. 61 how in the end the jus divinum (to tipa. sal 


parative method satisfactory results, it would n. l. we miss a reference to the y pa^») efa- data) was supplanted by jus in the technical 

be afforded by the work before us. The dis- ywyijt, cf. the case of Andocides in [Plut ] sense (to Sikoiov) the code law, passing through 

advantage pointed out by Sir Henry Maine vitt. x. oratt., p. 834), or of disinheriting or the stage of customary law (to aypatfta vopxpms), 

would naturally be least felt in the field killing them. The parental powers ended a stage beyond which Sparia scarcely went. 


chosen by Prof. Leist, who confines himself with the coming of age of the son. 


Then the task of giving laws was entrusted 


mainly to Greek and Roman institutions {amily was the unit of ancient society; the to wise men. Solon was “ the justest and 


(though with frequent references to Teutonic aggregation of families formed the gent ytvot wisest man,” he gave “ the best laws,” as he 
law), if we could accept without qualifications living together as a community; the aggreg- said, “which the people would accept.” 
his view that these two peoples developed in a tion of gentes made the curia <f>parp(a, of The change was gradual, without a break 
their settlements in South Europe in a similar curiae the tribus <f>v\.rj ; and, lastly, the with the past; Solon connected his system of 
manner, under like external circumstances, aggregation of tribes constituted the civitas laws with Delphi, and bound the senate by 
the legal institutions, which they had brought ^dXts. Kinship in blood was thus originally an oath to obedience, and the oath continued 
with them from their common Aryan home, the ground of community in political func- to be, as Lycurgus the orator sand, to ow^ov 
It seems to us, however, that the external tions. But, as times went on, different prin- ttjv byioKparlav, while Demosthenes places in 
circumstances were not so entirely similar; ciples established themselves as the basis of his definition of vopot the rupypa xal Sapor 
how about the influence exercised on Greece common political action: the timocratic prin- Otov side by side with the 8 oypa Mpirur 
bv the East ? Yet there can be no doubt of ciple in the institutions of Servius, in Solon’s <ppovifiwv. Of the numerous observances and 
the great value to the student of the material reform [Prof. Leist identifies the Eupatridae rights which survived from older times, we will 
collected by Prof. Leist, even though we with the Hoplites, we should prefer Grote’s briefly describe those in connexion with the 


may be inclined to differ from him on view], or that of local contiguity in the ten 
minor points, to suspect that in one or two local fW of Cleisthenes [such were probably 
cases he has been somewhat too ready to infer the phylae in the Lycurgean rhetraj. How the 
from the existence of a certain institution in phratriae, and in a less degree the yirg, con- 


Rome its existence in Athens, or to ascribe a tinued as religious bodies, yet we cannot with 
common origin to legal usages which we p ro {. Leist look upon the phratriae as alto- 

-1_1J_AT__J __ T_J T_T»_ .. r r , 


<f>u)pd, the rantak (whence the English verb) 
of Teutonic law. The maxim embodied in 
the saying, “an Englishman’s house is his 
castle,” is of ancient origin ; quid est sanctius, 


tinued as religious bodies, yet we cannot with sayB Cicero {Re Romo Sua, 41,109), quidomni 
Prof. Leist look upon the phratriae as alto- religions munitius quam domus uniuscuiusque 


common origin to legal usages which we Prof. Leist look upon the phratriae as alto- religions munitius quam domus uniuscuiusque 
should rather regard as borrowed by Rome gether separate from the new political organi- eivium f cf., the Turrthugadh of the ancient 
from Greece. But as regards this latter point, sation. Whichever way we may explain Irish. At Athens no one was allowed to 
the influence in general of Greek on Roman Arist. Pol. vi. 2, numerous inscriptions show enter a house avev i/^urpnTos in Demosthenes’ 


law has not, perhaps, received the attention it that the Sr/pmroirpoi chose a phratria to be 
deserves, nor has the question yet been fully enrolled in, as well as a demos and phvle. 

A_A- 3 _ _ A- 1___A*_ .1 1 AA’ -_ _ 1 - - - . .. * / . 


treated as to how far our conceptions of Attic 
law have been affected by writers who foisted 


that the S^poiroirjroi chose a phratria to be time, magistrates excepted, e.g., in the 
enrolled in, as well as a demos and phyle. Ephegesis (18, 132, cf. Plut. Rem. 25 and 
The members of each phratria continued to Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 2); he says, that even under 
celebrate the Apaturia with solemn sacrifices : the rule of the Thirty a person was safe within 
the husband introduced his newly-married his house, an assertion at variance with the 
wife (yapr/Xsa), who now shared the husband’s statements of Thrasybulus (Xen. Sell. ii. 
sacra; the father enrolled his new-born child, 4, 14), Lysias (12, 8, 30, &c.). “If a 


upon it notions derived from Roman law, e.g., the husband introduced his newly-married his house, an assertion at variance with the 
Harpocration’s identification of obena <j>avcpa wife (ya/iij\ia), who now shared the husband’s statements of Thrasybulus (Xen. Sell. ii. 
and a.<t>avr)s with res immobiles and mobiles, sacra-, the father enrolled his new-born child, 4, 14), Lysias (12, 8, 30, &c ). “If a 
which Prof. Leist still seems to accept. We declaring on oath that it was ii derrijs *ai person,” says Plato, Legg. xii. 954, “wishes 
cannot do anything like justice to a book eyyuijrijs yvvatxot, thus giving it all the rights to find anything in the house of another, he 
of this size (712 pages text with 55 pages of kinship. The grown-up youth was received shall enter yvpvbt rj viranoTcov «va>v afwaros, 
of notes) within the necessary limits of among the 7^/Soi by the solemn act of cutting - - - - . 


this article. The points Prof. Leist discusses 
are many and minute, and for the most part 
highly technical; we must therefore content 


off his hair, for, from Poll. viii. 107,* it would 


having first taken an oath by the customary 
gods that he expects to find it there,” &c., cf. 


ourselves with giving 


* It is dear from O. I. A. ii.. No. 841b, p. 634, done in the Etym. It. Pollux gives the correct 


some of his that Koipttov cannot be identified with ptior, as is I definition of yapr]\la in bk. 3, 42. 
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the o 01d Norse law: thS, skulo the losgiorde 
ingango, &o., and the furtum per laneem et 
lioium conceptum. The real meaning, how¬ 
ever, of the rite was no longer understood; it 
was not to prevent the smuggling of things 
under the clothes into the house for subse¬ 
quent discovery, as Gains and the scholiast to 
Arist. Nub. 499 say: the person had to enter 
4£<ixrrof, ungirt, unarmed; this, together 
with the oath and the libation to be offered in 
a lanx made of clay, all point it out as a relic 
of remote antiquity. The development of 
jut belli passed through parallel stages. 

In conclusion, we may refer to Prof. 
Leist’s discussion of the trial-scene in Iliad, 
18. Contrary to the generally received 
opinion, he maintains that the distinction 
between <f>ovos Ikov<tuk and cucovvtof was not 
peculiar to later Attic law, but that we find 
the same, though less fully developed, in the 
Heroic age, and he recognises in the trial- 
scene a discussion between the relation of the 
slain man and the murderer as to the nature 
of the homioide before the /3ov,Xij ytpovrwv. 

“ Two men quarrelled ilvtKa rroivrjt of a slain 
man; the one vowed he would give anything, 
turning to the people (to rouse their sym- 

I athy), the other refused to accept anything.” 
t was not for the people to decide, but they 
could influence the decision by their shouts; 
the decision lay with the /fovXij (this is the 
first interference on the part of the community 
with the individual’s right of revenge), and 
the point to be decided was whether the 
homicide had been committed with malicious 
intent or in a passion,whether the rela¬ 
tion must or must not refuse the offered com¬ 
position. The two talents of gold were to be 
given to the Geron who passed the most 
upright judgment, Prof. Leist agreeing in 
this particular with Sir Henry Maine. The 
chief objection raised by Schoemann and Mr. 
Laurence (J. of Phil. 8,129 foil.) against this | 
view was the disproportion of the amount to 
the services rendered; but Paesi and Mr. 
Ridgeway (J. of Phil. 9, 31 foil.) have shown 
that the talanton of the Homeric poems is by 
no means a large sum, and that the sum of 
two talents would be too small as composition 
for a homicide; and as regards the phrase 
blicrjv tbrtiv in the sense of pronouncing judg¬ 
ment, we may refer to a very similar expres¬ 
sion in Net. op. 258, SiVas o-soXifis Ivtirovrts, 
the lOtiat Sbccu are derived from Zeus (Net. 
op. 35), and are opposed to otcoXuu Otpurrts, 
which Zeus pursues with his vengeance 
(77. 16, 385, of. Net. op. 220 and the rider of 
King Theopompus to the Lycurgean rhetra 
and Tyrt. fr. 4). Herman Hager. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prom the first annual report of the Scottish 
Geographical Society (Edinburgh: Constable), 
we.learn that the total number of members is 
now 975, inclusive of the three branches at 
Glasgow, Dundee, and Edinburgh; the total 
receipts have been £2249, and the total expen¬ 
diture £1416, leaving a balance of £833 in 
hand; the library contains 2810 books, maps, 
pamphlets, &c., of which the larger number 
nave been presented; sixteen meetings were 
held during the past year, at which papers were 
read by (among others) Mr. H. M. Stanley, Mr. 
H. O. Forbes, Mr. H. H. Johnson, Dr. R. 
Felkin, Mr. H. O’Neill, and Prof. Yambery; 
pearly £400 has been contributed through the 


society towards Mr. H. O. Forbes’s expedition 
for the exploration of New Guinea. Altogether, 
a very good record for a first year’s work. 

Dr. A. G. Bourne has resigned his post of 
assistant in the zoological museum at University 
College, on his acceptance of a Government 
appointment as Professor of Zoology in the 
Presidency College, Madras. 

The first quarterly number of the Inter¬ 
national Journal of the Medical Sciences, to be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., on De¬ 
cember 21, will contain contributions from the 
following British Authors: Sir Henry Acland, 
Dr. J. Matthews Duncan, Sir Andrew Clark, 
Dr. Walter Smith, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
Sir James Paget, and Dr. W. H. Broadbent. 

Dr. Aristides Brezina, of Vienna, has pub¬ 
lished a catalogue of the fine collection of 
Meteorites in the Hofkabinet. The richest 
collections of meteorites in the world are 
those in the museums of London, Vienna, 
Paris, and Calcutta. The Vienna collection 
contained, on May 1, representatives of 358 
genuine falls. Dr. Brezina accompanies his 
catalogue by a valuable essay on the origin and 
classification of meteorites, and by a map of 
the world showing the localities in which the 
Vienna specimens nave been found. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie will deliver 
his third lecture at University College on Tues¬ 
day next, December 15, at 4 p.m. The subject 
is “The Formation of the Chinese Language 
and Civilisation.” 

The late Mr. Salkinson, who translated into 
Hebrew Milton’s Paradise Lost and parts of 
Shakspere, had been engaged, during a great 
part of his life, on a Hebrew version of the 
New Testament. This, after Mr. Salkinson’s 
death, was completed by Dr. Ginsburg, who 
added the vowel points to the whole except the 
Gospels. In August an edition of 2000 of this 
Hebrew New Testament was published by the 
Trinitarian Bible Society. The issue was ex¬ 
hausted in less than a month; and Dr. Gins¬ 
burg has been revising the translation for a 
new edition of 10,000 copies, which is now in 
the press. 

UNDER the title of Cruces and Criticisms : an 
Examination of Certain Passages in Greek and 
Latin Texts, Mr. W. W. Marshall will publish 
shortly a volume in which an attempt is made 
to elucidate some obscure passages in the 
classics and to clear up others by conjectural 
emendations. The work will be issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

M. Et. Aymonier, who has recently returned 
from a scientific journey through Cochin China 
on behalf of the French Government, has 
published (Paris; Leroux) four volumes: (1) 
“Notes sur le Laos"; (2) “Notes sur 
l’Annam ”; (3) “ Lettre sur son Voyage au 
Binh Thuan ”; (4) L’Epigraphie Kambod- 
jienne.” 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Browning Society.— {Friday, Nov. 27.) 

W. Michael Rossetti, Esa., in the Chair.—Dr. 
Fumivall proposed, on behalf of the members of the 
society, a hearty vote of thanks to the ladies and 
gentlemen who had taken part in the performance 
of “ Colombe’s Birthday” at the Society’s Annual 
Entertainment at St. George’sHall on November 17. 
This was seconded by the Hon. Secretary, and 
carried unanimously.—A paper on “ Browning’s 
Women,” by Mr. «T. J. Britton, was then read. 
Mr. Britton, after referring to the statement made 
by Mr. Bancroft Cooke that Browning “did not 
appreciate women,” stated that he considered such 
a charge in the light of a gross heresy against the 
greatness of the poet, and proceeded, for the 


purpose of disproving it, to pass in review some of 
the most prominent female characters in Browning’s 
poems. He took first the character of Pompilia, 
the most gracious and pure of all modern heroines 
of verse; and showed by many quotations the abso¬ 
lutely perfect manner in which Browning has 
unfolded the character of this girl-mother, how 
delicately he has set forth her childlike fancies 
and imaginings, her faith, her purity, the develop¬ 
ment of her mind by suffering, and the growth 
within her of a large-hearted charity even for 
those who had done her so much wrong, not for- 

g etting even that “ most woeful man,” her 
usband. In working out Pompilia’s character 
and spiritual progress Browning had made due 
allowance for all the influences at work—her birth, 
her education, her nationality, her Roman Catholic 
education, her maternity. Mr. Britton called 
attention to the exquisite pathos of the dying girl’s 
confession, to her womanly outlook to the future 
of her boy, to her love so natural and yet so pure 
for her “ soldier-priest ” and would-be deliverer; 
and said that in his opinion Pompilia, as revealed 
to us by Browning, is “ certainly one of the 
purest conceptions we have in all poetry.” 
An opinion was hazarded by the writer that 
perhaps the evident strain of nobility in the girl’s 
nature was due to her unknown father or to some 
unknown past in the history of her fallen mother. 
To the lily of purity, Pompilia, Mr. Britton 
opposed the lurid, sensuous, remorseless Italian 
woman, Ottima, for whose crimes, however, if 
we knew the whole of her life, some palliation 
might possibly be found, and pointed out that 
the nearest approach to “fleshly” writing in 
Browning’s works were the passionate scene in 
the pine-wood and that other in the early morning 
after the murder. Pippa herself was touched on; 
then followed the unnamed women of “ The Inn 
Album,” and “ A Forgiveness ”; and Mr. Britton, 
in analysing these characters, commented on 
Browning’s wonderful skill in their treatment and 
his appreciation of the intricacies and incon¬ 
sistences of the woman-nature. The Queen, 
“that Mary Tudor of awoman,” of “InaBalcony,” 
“James Lee’s Wife,” Mildred (for whom Mr. 
Britton could find little excuse nor feel any liking), 
and others were passed in review; and the writer 
came to the conclusion that although Browning 
deals less with women than other poets, and does 
not deal with them in the same way, or dwell upon 
their bodily attractions, yet he shows the same 
consummate skill in dealing with the feminine as 
with the masculine mind, and thoroughly appre¬ 
ciates the nice distinctions between the sexes and 
the differing influences to which they are subjected. 
It was somewhat to be regretted that Browning 
has as yet shown us no woman-nature rising to 
the height of heroic self-sacrifice, and it could 
be wished that he had studied and treated of the 
lives of such persons as Joan of Arc or Charlotte 
Corday. He has, however, by his studies of 
women, “extended our sympathies,” and given 
us an insight into the depths of woman’s nature. 
The reading of the paper was followed by an 
animated discussion. 

Clifton Shakspebe Society. — (Saturday, Nov. 28J 
Lyly’s Campaspe was the play for consideration. 
A paper by Mr. C. H. Herford, entitled “ From 
Roister Doister to Campaspe ,” was read, in which he 
pointed out that the period between the two plays 
was occupied, almost without practical result, in 
striving to realise a form of drama quite different 
from either of them. Roister Doister was one of 
the most striking, but it was one of the last, in¬ 
stances of the influence in the direction of comedy 
which was then being exerted on the drama by the 
introduction of Humanism. For directly after 
this, turgid and horror-laden tragedy, derived 
from Seneca, all but expelled the comedy of 
manners which had begun to take root. Oorboduc, 
Joeasta, Tattered and Gismunda, are examples of 
this. About this time Protestant exiles returning 
from Germany brought with them a taste for 
stage-plays. But this taste was for a moral drama, 
austere and rigid, in which the personifications of 
good triumphed over those of evil with a kind of 
exultant ferocity. This is seen in such plays as 
Nice Wanton, Class of Government, The Disobedient 
Child, Like will to Like. Tragedy might well be¬ 
come supreme when two powers, naturally sq 
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unlike, formed a double phalanx for her support. 
The few comedies that were produced at this time 
depended for their popularity upon the exhibition 
of rough fun, as seen in Gammer Gorton’t Needle, 
Mizogontu, The Men of Gotham. Lyly approached 
the drama from none of the traditional points of 
view, and so his plays were a fresh ana fruitful 
inspiration. He was the first to show an enthusi¬ 
astic delight in intellect and beauty, working 
itself out through the medium of literature. It is 
this intellectual side, rather than the fantastic 
side, of euphuism which is most eminently repre¬ 
sented in Campatpe. Plato and Aristotle, Apelles, 
Dioegnes, represent in their very different ways the 
dignity of philosophy and art, of thought and 
beauty—powers to which Alexander, with no ideal 
but universal conquest, can but bow. For Diogenes, 
the Greek Ishmaelite of the gutter, is made neither 
ridiculous nor contemptible. We are meant to see 
in him the preacher and the practise! of plain 
living and high thinking. Campaspe herself, 
drawn in the beauty of perfect simplicity of mind, 
is one of the most attractive figures in the pre- 
Shaksperian drama. She is more impressive than 
a whole morality full of the discourse of right 
doctrine or virtuous life. The originality of 
Campatpe lies in the resort to a region of life where 
the essential colour is derived neither from stream¬ 
ing blood, nor from the clown’s motley, but from 
the quieter light of that world of art and thought 
out of which the future greatness of the Eliza¬ 
bethan age was to be nourished, and which in the 
fulness of time was to be the means of making 
tragedy and comedy themselves intellectual ana 
beautiful in the hands of Shakspere.— Miss Emma 
Phipson contributed a paper on “John Lyly,” 
who seemed to be a playwright “ of necessity,” not 
of inclination, as he had but little skill in dramatic 
situation, or in delineation of character. This is 
the case not only in Campatpe, where, though the 
dialogue is bright and lively in parts, the characters 
are mere mouthpieces for wise or witty sayings, 
but also in that monotonous play Sapho and Phao. 
Sndimton is more of a poem than a play, where the 
old theme of the love of a mortal for Diana is 
treated with much beauty, but with little sin'll. In 
Qallathoa there is an improvement in the humourous 
scenes, and we have evidences of Shakspere’s 
indebtedness to it. It is, therefore, quite clear 
that Lyly’s fame was not made as a dramatist, but 
as the successful and popular writer of Suphuet. 
Over and over again in Lyly’s pages we meet with 
thoughts that have been worked up by Shakspere 
into lines “familiarin our mouths as household 
words,” and the similarity is less in the words 
than in the ideas.—Mrs. C. J. Spencer read “ First 
Impressions of Campatpe," among which was a 
surprise that so readable and unpedantic a compo¬ 
sition should have been written by the author of 
Suphuet. It seemed strange also that there were 
in it so few obsolete words and, considering the 
taste of the time, so little coarseness and nothing 
painful or distressing. The character of Alexander 
is drawn without a flaw, and agrees with that 
which we are told of him by other writers; and 
one is almost disposed to be angry with Campaspe 
for not reciprocating the affection of such a man, for 
Apelles had but fallen in love with her perfect face 
as Alexander had done. It was much better that 
Alexander should give her up in the way recorded 
than pine away for her or compel her to marry 
him. Many of the characters were then dealt 
with in detail; and the conclusion arrived at was 
that it is a charming little play, which, while it 
does not touch the grandeur of Shakspere, yet 
forms a not unfitting introduction to the study of 
him who, like all of us, in spite of his greatness, 
was the bom brother of his contemporaries.—Mr. 

J. W. Mills read a paper on “ The Classical and 
Philosophical Allusions in Campatpe," showing 
that in the play there were instances of the 
pedantry of the university writers of the time; and 
yet it was plain that Lyly’s acquaintance with 
Athenian social life, ana with the Aristotelian 
philosophy, was very imperfect. On the other 
hand, the play abounds with sentences of vigorous 
antithetical construction, wonderfully bright and 
fresh-looking for English of 1584, showing that 
Lyly had that innate perception for good words 
which is one attribute of literary talent. It was 
not fair to charge Lyly, as Collier had done, with 
“ the employment of a fabulous natural philosophy 
in order to afford similes and illustrations,” Lyly 


did not invent this fabulous philosophy; he found 
it universally believed in—believed in it, probably, 
himself; and so used it quite naturally and fairly, 
as did most writers of the period. The moral of 
Campatpe is consistent with that of Suphuet. It is 
spoken by Alexander at the close of the play. 
“ It were a shame Alexander should desire to 
command the world, if he could not command 
himself.” By “ self-command ” is here implied, as 
the whole drama plainly shows, just what the wise 
Greeks expressed by “ auppoabrn," and the grave 
Roman philosophers, by “ continental.” Mr. Mills 
will be glad if anyone will tell him something 
about “the city of Chieronte” (i. 1), and the 
wooden dove of Arcliidamus, and the wooden swan 
of Arachne (v. 4). — Mr. G. Munro Smith read a 
paper on “ The Songs in '.ampatpe," saying that if 
musical rhythm is all that is required in a song, 
those of Campatpe would rank high ; but as there 
is an absence of feeling in them, they can bear no 
comparison with similar productions of Shakspere’s. 
Reports were also presented from the following 
departments: Plants, by Mr. Leo H. Grindon; 
Dress and Social Customs, by Miss Emily T. 
Smith. 


Society op Antiquaries.— (Thursday, Set. S.) 
The President in the Chair.—Mr. Ferguson, the 
local secretary for Cumberland, Bent a report of 
proceedings in his couuty, stating; inter alia, that 
some work had been commenced at Carlisle Castle 
detrimental to the old masonry, but on application 
to the War Office, it had been stopped. —The Rev. 
A. M. Scarth contributed a paper on the discovery 
of a Roman villa at Wimbomc, in the parish of 
Yatton, Somerset.—Among the articles exhibited 
were an ewer, found at Kilburn, on the site of the 
Benedictine Xunnety, by Mr. Everard Green; a 
Mediaeval paten with i.k.c. in the centre, from 
Runton, Norfolk, by the Rev. C. R. Manning; a 
later thurible, from Ribble, Worcestershire, by Sir 
John Macl/eau; and two Spanish cut paper 
pictures, by Mr Maw, each of these contained in a 
space hardly a foot square; and a dozen or more 
minute pictures or scenes from early Biblical 
history, cut in white paper, on a black ground. 

, Philological Society.— (Friday, See. 4.) 

Rev. Prop. Skbat, President in the Chair.—Mr. 
E. L. Brandreth gave an account of the words 
Ho — Holy, which he had sub-edited for the 
Society’s New English Dictionary. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the mass of material accumulated during 
twenty-five years of reading for the dictionary, he 
showed what great additions he had to make 
before the meanings of words could be treated in 
any satisfactory manner. He then gave instances 
of the way in which he had treated such words as 
"hold,” ob., the original meaning of which was 
to fend, feed (cattle, sheep, &c.),” from which 
the other multitudinous senses had all been de¬ 
veloped. “ Holy,” a. The meaning given in most 
dictionaries of “ pure in heart, righteous,” in the 
general sense, was a meaning of much later de¬ 
velopment. The word was first used as a rendering 
of the Latin tanelut in the Christian sense of that 
word as applied to the different persons of the 
Trinity, to angels, the Virgin Mary, patriarchs, 
saints, martyrs, &c., then to the pope, bishops, 
and others holding religious offices. “ Hoar,” adj. 
He referred especially to an early use of that 
word as a frequent attribute of the numerous 
kinds of trees and of the stones which were noted 
as marking the boundaries of estates. Such trees 
were afterwards sometimes designated as “holy 
trees,” “ gospel trees.” He thought that “ hoar ” 
had thus acquired some such meaning besides its 
no doubt earlier one of “gray,” as “old, sacred 
from use and association.” Treating of etymolo¬ 
gies, among others he mentioned “ hollock,” a 
favourite wine of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, referred to by Gascoigne, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Taylor, the Water Poet, &c., as the 
Spanish aloque, which again was the Arabic nabii 
khuluki — » e., wine of the light red colour of the 
perfume called khaluk. For this etymology he was 
indebted to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. “Holt” 
meant originally "wood,” lignum, which was one 
of its meanings in Anglo-Saxon, the sole meaning 
of the cognate Dutch hout, and the principal one of 
the German holt. It was also cognate with the 


Old-Slavonie klada, a beam. “ Hog,” as applied 
to a sheep, meant originally a castrated lamb. It 
was so used in Bishop Hatfield's Survey in 1350, 
and has been continuously used in that sense from 
that day to the present. It is also said of a young 
bullock. This confirms the etymology from 
“hack,” somewhat doubtfully given by Prof. 
Skeat, referring more especially to “hog,” a 
swine. “Hobble,” vb., was derived from *hobba», 
presumed to be a by-form of Anglo-Saxon hoppian, 
and was thus brought into immmediate con¬ 
nexion with “hob” (of a fireplace), the original 
sense of which was “ projection, unevenness,” and 
thus also shown to be cognate with a Teutonic 
*hobbdn —from which the Middle High-German 
hopftn, German hupfen, is derived by Kluge—and 
with the Dutch hobben, hobbelen. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at rodoood prlooa (EafTtrlnp, Chroma*, 
•od OUoffraptu).handsoin*ljr framed. Kwerrone about to pur oh am plot nr— 
ehould pay a visit. Very soluble for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
0*0. Kill, 116. Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
OIL COLOURS. 

The Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in 
Oil Colours, which has now reached its third 
year, has justified the zeal and enterprise of its 
founders. The large galleries are filled; and 
though, of course, among the 786 canvasses 
there are many one would not care to see 
again and some one is sorry to have seen at all, 
the collection is, on the whole, a very creditable 
one. While English artists cover nearly all the 
wall-space with pictures of good average 
quality, it will be by the productions of an 
American—Mr. F. D. Millet—-that the exhibi¬ 
tion will be specially remembered in after years. 
His larger work, “The Granddaughter” (450), 
is one of those pictures of domestic pathos 
which require rare taste to prevent the senti¬ 
ment from becoming banal ; but there is a fresh¬ 
ness and simplicity in Mr. Millet’s treatment of 
it, to say nothing of its admirable workman¬ 
ship, which raises it to the level of noble art. 
The “granddaughter” is an invalid who is 
lying on an old-fashioned high-backed couch, 
the delicate colour of its cover relieving her 
pale sweet face. She has heard, notwithstand¬ 
ing all his caution, the step of her grandfather, 
who is gently opening the door. The picture 
is luminous throughout, and its clear, silvery 
tone is in itself no small charm. In qualities 
of light and colour Mr. Millet's smaller picture, 
The Amanuensis ” (7), is perhaps even more 
enjoyable, while the figures are equally good. 
Though there are no figure pictures which are 
quite so good, or at least so fresh, as these; and 
though we miss such members as the President 
(Sir James Linton), Mr. E. J. Gregory, and Mr. 
Macbeth, several others deserve special 
mention. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse has a picture 
of Venetian life which we recommend to the 
attention of Mr. Fildes. It is called “ Gossip ” 
(319), and shows us one of those groups of 
Venetian girls, with their pretty gay faces and 
bright picturesque costume, with which wo 
have grown so familiar since their discovery 
was made by M. Van Haanen. This picture is 
on the scale suited to such genre subjects. It is 
bright and cheerful, but not gaudy or in¬ 
harmonious, in colour; the girls are gossiping 
and not sitting for their portraits—in a word, 
it is nearly as good as a picture of the kind can 
be. Not so pleasant in subject, but even more 
masterly, is Mr. 8. Melton Fisher's picture of 
carelessly posed, carelessly dressed, and, we 
fear, carelessly-minded damsels of a Venetian 
carnival, called “ Three Maskers ” (406). Near 
it will be found another work, very different in 
character, but not less worthy of admiration. 
This is a well-studied group (if two can make 
a group) of “Two Falmouth Fisher Boys” 
(407) fishing from a low cliff—one rod in hand, 
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the other standing and heaving his line into the 
sea. Another group by Mr. T. B. Kennington, 
called “Poverty,” has large simplicity of 
design and an unaffected sentiment which are 
promising. Mr. G. Clausen’s ‘ ‘ Little Hay¬ 
makers” (498) is less of a surprise, for we 
know his hand better; but he has seldom 
painted anything more finely than these un¬ 
sophisticated young country girls with their 
healthy pink faces glowing through their own 
shade. In this sort of natural study the best 
energies of some of our strongest young 
painters are now engaged, and there is no 
work which bears more the mark of thorough 
training and distinction of style than M. 
La Thangue's (390). How much of promise 
there was of good future work from the 
late Everton Sainsbury was never perhaps so 
much shown as in his picture here. There is 
a true tenderness in his pair of rustic lovers, 
and much refinement as well as originality in 
the design of “Their Eden” (54). In colour 
the picture is charming, and reminds one of 
that graceful figure of the girl in a blue dress 
against a background of sand which was in 
the last exhibition at Burlington House. Miss 
Jane Dealy's “ Dutch Bargain ” is another very 
pleasant work. Her sturdy little Dutch chil¬ 
dren, with their bright cheeks, have been seen 
in two or three galleries lately; and here they 
are engaged in a serious treaty for the exchange 
of dolt, which seems likely to require much 
diplomatic skill. The bright view of country 
and village beyond is cleverly sketched in, but 
there is scarcely sufficient distanoe. The houses 
seem more fit for the dolls than for the children, 
to say nothing of the children’s parents. Mr. W. 
Dendy Sadler is perhaps indebted to Mr. 
Marks’s “ Three Jolly Postboys,” (541) for the 
thought of Ms “ A hunting we will go,” but it 
is a capital picture Better still, though, is Mr. 
Frank Dadds’s “ A Modest Quencher ” (329), in 
which we see a huntsman pouring Mmself out 
a glass of ale, with the solemn face and steady 
hand wMch befits the occasion. In another 
moment he will purse his lips, and place the 
glass between his eye and the light before the 
supreme moment of imbibition. Other good 
little pictures are Mr. Caffieri’s little girl 
carrying a pail—“ The Fisherman's Daughter ” 
(313); Mr. Charles Green’s “ Cinderella ” (377) 
—bright and sweet, but a little hard; Mr. 
Waller’s “ Haunted,” with its pretty deer; and 
Mr. John Reid's rich-coloured scene in a sunny 
village street, called “Windmills” (23). 
Though we wish Mr. Reid were less smudgy, 
we have other and more serious reasons for 
objecting to the way in wMch many other 
clever men have employed their brushes. Mr. 
Napier Hemy wastes a great deal of good 
work upon an uninteresting person busy over a 
chart in a cabin; Mr. Solomon Solomon 
sacrifices a large canvas and a great 
amount of technical skill in depicting some 
very vulgar people in a very vulgar room; 
Mr. F. Dicey shows us how very foolish 
a young lady can look whon she is “gone” 
upon a young man; and Mr. F. Barnard, 
in an illustration of a Sketch by Boz, proves 
how easy and fatal is the stop from “ character ” 
to “caricature.” If “Laura” and “ Fiam- 
metta” were anything like the ladies repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Walter Crane in 718 and 761, we 
can only say that not only poetry, but prose, 
would be wasted on them: the one was plain, 
the other a “perfect fright.” Mr. Arthur 
Hacker is also rather disappointing. Both his 
pictures are clever and well wrought; but they 
are dull, and one is a great deal too large for 
its trivial subject. 

In landscape and seascape the exhibition is 
especially rich. Mr. Alexander Harrison’s long 
green “Wave” (41) is a very fine piece of 
realistic sea painting, and a beautiful picture as 
well. Near it is a charming study of light and 


colour called “ Jewels of the Adriatic,” by Mr. 
T. C. Farrer, of wMch it is sufficient praise to 
say that it justifies its title. We have never 
soon Mr. Wimperis in greater force. In his 
“ Ford in the New Forest ” (674) he almost 
rivals Mr. Thomas Collier in luminousness and 
colour. The latter artist is but barely repre¬ 
sented by two small works. They suffer some¬ 
what by comparison with his water-colours, 
but that was almost inevitable. Mr. Stargitt 
distinguishes himself by a fine “Dorsetshire 
Moor” (1611, and Mr. Yeend King’s "Ferry¬ 
man’s Daugnter ” (389) is the best picture we 
have seen by him. Mr. Orrock also in “ On 
the Coquet" (449) and other small pictures 
seems to go somewhat beyond his former level, 
though this has always been above the average. 
And here we must pause, though we have not 
exhausted half the works of merit in this 
exMbition. 

It must now suffice us to name some of 
those artists whose claims to mention are. at 
least equal to some specially noticod. Among 
these are Messrs. Henry Moore, R. A. M. 
Stevenson, J. Clayton Adams, George Elgood, 
John WMte, Edwin Hayes (who sends a fine 
sea piece, “ Entrance to St. Sampson's, 
Guernsey” (134), with real motion in really 
liquid water), Frank Walton, R. Caton Wood- 
ville, W. L. Wyllie, Arthur Lemon, William 
Simpson, John Fulleylove, E. Bale, L. E. 
Colesworth, H. S. Marks, R.A., E. A. Ward, 
H. Cameron, E. Parton, A. Parsons, S. R. 
Cadogan, T. Huson, R. Beavis, R. Swoboda, 
A. Birkenruth, and Adrian Stokes. Mrs. 
Stokes and Mrs. Waller, Miss E. A. Armstrong, 
Miss F. White, Miss E. Berkeley, and some 
other ladies should not be forgotten. 

In conclusion, we must express some dissatis¬ 
faction with the illustrated catalogue. Many of 
the best pictures, such as those of Mr. Millet, 
are not included, and some of the worst, Mr. 
Phil Morris’s “ 8isters,” for instance, are ; and, 
possibly on account of some new process em¬ 
ployed, most of the plates are dull and in¬ 
effective. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


OBITUARY. 

DAVID COX, JUX . 

Ox Sunday last there died at Chester House, 
Streatham Hill, Mr. David Cox, jun., in his 
seventy-seventh year. Art has lost in him a 
landscape-painter of the good old school, and his 
friends a man of a noble type rarely met with. 
TTja sketches from nature fascinate by their 
manly truthfulness and freshness, the skies full 
of movement and air, the colour liquid, and yet 
showing powerful touch. He seized his sub¬ 
jects—and he loved to tackle the most difficult 
ones—and filtered them through his poetic 
mind with astounding rapidity. It was a rare 
treat to see him lay on the first tints on a large 
surface in broad harmonious washes with a sort 
of furore. The remark has been made that it 
was artistically his misfortune to be the son of 
his father; yet none admired his work more 
than his father himself, who even copied one or 
two of his son’s sketches without improving on 
them. TTi« modesty, his pitiless criticism of his 
own work, were in striking contrast with the 
veneration with which he would speak of the 
work of his father, of Turner, and others. 
Those who possess his drawings will feel an 
affection for them that they will not readily 
bestow on others. Patriarchal in his home life, 
large of heart, simple in his habits, shy and 
retiring to strangers, with great dignity and a 
widely cultivated mind, he gave himself heart 
and soul to his friends, and charmed them by 
the genial warmth beaming in his grey eagle 
eyes, perplexed them by his generosity, and 
deeply impressed them by the earnestness of his 
convictions and the purity and refinement of his 
language. One always felt the better for being 
with him. L. B. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that many of the Famley 
Turners, and a large number of the finest 
Turner drawings which are housed elsewhere, 
■will find their way to Burlington House this 
winter. It is, indeed, intended that the forth¬ 
coming exhibition shall be particularly rioh in 
the water-colours of our greatest master, which 
will, it is reported on excellent authority, for 
the first time find adequate representation in a 
publio gallery. Many of the owners of the 
finest drawings have signified their willingness 
to lend, and it can hardly be doubted that the 
result of the exhibition will be to lead the 
public to a much higher estimate of Turner as 
a master of water-colour than they have ever 
yet entertained. It is chiefly among connois¬ 
seurs that his entirely exceptional command of 
the medium has hitherto been recognised. To 
the large public Turner has been too much a 
painter in oils. We may add that the Turner 
Exhibition of the present winter, though im¬ 
mense and impressive, is not intended to be 
exhaustive. It is proposed to retain certain of 
his drawings for another year. 

Messes. Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Co., will 
publish before Christmas the first number of a 
new art quarterly, entitled the Century_ Guild 
Hobby Horse. It will be written by artists for 
artists and lovers of art; and printed on hand¬ 
made paper, large quarto, with illustrations 
and ornaments. 

Among the arrangements at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, after Christmas, are a course of three 
lectures by Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, on 
“ Naukratis"; and another course of three 
lectures by Prof. C. T. Newton, on “The 
Unexhibited Portion of the Greek and Roman 
Sculptures in the British Museum,” illustrated 
with drawings and casts. 

In January next Messrs. Dowdeswell intend 
holding an Exhibition of Drawings from 
Nature made during the past season by Mr. 
James Orrock, illustrative of Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Scenery on the Border Land,” including the 
districts of Warkworth, Alnwick, Berwick, 
Norham, Newark, Bamborough, and Holy 
Island. 

Ms. Farbkb has this moment finished at 
least two etchings for Messrs. Goupil of New 
York City. They are of the kind denominated 
by the dealer “ important.” That is to say they 
are large and elaborate, and, we are happy to 
report, they are also legitimately fascinating. 
One of them, in composition the most attrac¬ 
tive, records the beauty of the Wye as it passes 
by and well nigh surrounds the exquisite ruin 
of Tintem. Another is entitled “The Silent 
Pool.” Its scene is on some flat land in the 
neighbourhood of Wastwater. Trees are re¬ 
flected in the stillness of the pool, and the 
landscape is of the kind that many of the 
lovers of nature—and many of the lovers of 
the landscape of Mr. B. W. Leader—find to be 
impressive. Under any circumstances it is 
admirably wrought; but we confess, for our 
own parts, that we derive pleasure par¬ 
ticularly from the treatment of the sky. This 
is an unusual success in etching, generally at a 
disadvantage as compared with delicate line- 
engraving in dealing with the phenomena of 
the heavens. Mr. Farrer's sky, in the print of 
which we speak, is at once serene, radiant, and 
vivacious. 

We have seen the first three of a proposed 
series of reproductions from certain prints of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum, undertaken by Mr. 
Frank Short—a very gifted young artist—and 
to be published by Mr. Dunthome. They are 
copies of the favourite subjects known as the 
“ Water Mill,” “Raglan Castle,” and “Procris 
and Cephalus.” We will say at onoe of them 
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that they drb very touch more successful 
than any other reproductions of the magnum 
opus of Turner yet attempted. Nor is the 
reason for this hard to declare. With one or 
two unimportant exceptions, they are the only 
attempts made to render Turner’s effects by 
Turner's own means. In other words, they are 
no achievement of photography or photogravure 
but the result of the labour of an individual 
artist, who has contentedly sunk his individu¬ 
ality in the exercise of his self-appointed task. 
Taking up a copper-plate, prepared for the 
process of etching, and along with it one of 
Turner’s pure etchings for the Liber, he has 
wrought upon his plate a facsimile of Turner’s 
pure etching. That done, the pure etching is 
discarded, and Turner’s completed print for the 
same subject is taken up in its place, and 
becomes the model till the work is accomplished. 
This later work—the connoiseur does not need 
to be informed—is executed in mezzotint. In 
mezzotint Mr. Short has made himself an 
adept. The consequence is that it will im¬ 
mediately be within the power of the lover of 
Turner’s art to purchase an exact facsimile of 
it for the sum of one guinea. The original 
print, in fine condition, costs, it may be sur¬ 
mised, some ten or twelve guineas, and is, 
moreover, so rare that it is, in proper condition, 
beyond the reach of all but a few. The con¬ 
noisseur who possesses Turner’s own prints, 
and has an eye to their commercial value, may 
possibly ask himself whether he is commercially 
to be the loser through the issue of these 
singularly skilful reproductions. Not in the 
least, we can assure him. For, however per¬ 
fect a reproduction may be, it is in human 
nature to desire and determine to possess the 
original, if one’s pocket is only deep enough. 
And reproduction spreads wide the knowledge 
of great art—spreads it from Edinburgh to 
Chicago. As a consequence the original is 
sought for in Chicago, where of old it never 
was wanted. 

The sale of Rembrandts belonging to Mr. 
John West, of Bayswater, was extremely dis¬ 
appointing. Messrs. Sotheby will, we hear, 
shortly be engaged in selling a collection of 
prints of a very different character. This is 
the collection of Mr. F. 8. Ellis, the famous 
bookseller, late of New Bend Street, whose 
library passed under the hammer only the 
other day, and realised great prices. 


THE STAGE. 

IRVIKe’s “ LOOTS XI.” 

When Mr. Irving first produced “ Louis the 
Eleventh ” at the Lyceum, more than seven 
years ago, there was nothing in the perform¬ 
ance to “ avert,” as Bacon says, “ the dolours 
of death.” The dolours of death were 
painfully dominant throughout the whole 
interpretation. Of course, it would be un¬ 
reasonable to invite an actor to banish from 
his performance one of its most forcible 
features—unreasonable to forget that the 
death scenes of “ Louis XI.” are among 
those from which the greatest effects are 
to be obtained. The king does not appear 
upon the scene in the first act. When he 
does appear, in the second act, he is already 
very poorly. Things are more obviously 
amiss with him in the third. In the fourth 
he is a great deal worse. But his capacity 
for getting worse would appear to be un¬ 
limited. For in the fifth act he is in the 
throes of dissolution, and he dies for a quarter 
of an hour or so, on various parts of the 
stage. It is not Mr. Irving’s fault, any more 
than, it was Mr. Charles Xean’s, that the 


king’s process of decay is somewhat too pro r 
longed. The thing is effective, and it must 
be well done, and it is excellently well done. 
But it did appear to us of old to be Mr. 
Irving’s mistake not to seize, by hook or by 
crook, every slight occasion that presented 
itself to give, if not an occasional sense of 
elevation, at all events an occasional sense of 
pathos. We had a grim comedy and a sordid 
suffering. Louis was superstitious, his piety 
was horribly self-interested, his vindictiveness 
was disgusting, his meanness knew no inter¬ 
mission. To whitewash such a character 
would have been too wholly absurd. It was 
only possible to humanise Mm. Now Casimir 
Delavigne has humanised Mm much more 
than Sir Walter Scott. With Sir Walter he 
was purely a fiend. Mr. Irving, in Ms later 
performances—notably on Monday evening— 
has found means to give even to his sufferings 
the occasional note of digmty and pathos 
wMch permits us an interest it is impossible 
to take in the long-drawn craftiness and 
tyranny of the regal Quilp. The change is 
not much, but it is sufficient. It enables us 
to connect the character not only with the 
blackening portraiture of Scott, and with the 
sometimes ignoble prosiness of Mr. Bouci- 
cault, but likewise with the more poetical 
imagination of Delavigne—wMch the transla¬ 
tion has not quite closely followed—and with 
the really suggestive record of the contem¬ 
porary chromcler who tells us, in the 
following words, how all the days of the 
king were labour and sorrow: 

“I have known him,” says that chronicler, 
“ and been his servant in the flower of his age 
and in the time of his greatest prosperity. 
But never did I see him without uneasiness and 
care. Of all amusements, he loved only the 
chase and hawking in its season; and in this 
he had almost as much uneasiness as joy, for 
he rode hard and arose early, and sometimes 
ursued far, and recked of no weather, so that 
e was wont to return very weary and well- 
nigh ever in wrath with some. I think that 
from Ms childhood unto Ms death he had no 
ceasing of labour and of trouble.” 

So far then as the character permits it to 
be, Louis XI.—always very cleverly in¬ 
terpreted—is now one of Mr. Irving’s greatest 
parts. I was told in America by those who 
saw him there that it had come to be Ms 
greatest; but it can only be scud to be that if 
by “greatest” is meant the partin wMch 
he uses most completely, exhausts most 
thorougMy, the material wMch the part 
affords. To esteem Mm more higMy in 
“ Louis XI.” than in the best of the Shak- 
sperian characters is not to see the imagina¬ 
tion and the dignity wMch in these greater 
parts he adds to Ms technical skill. Touches 
of these things there are, as I have now indi¬ 
cated, in his Louis XI.; but it is of the very 
essence of the business that the part shall 
remain as a whole sordid and repulsive—a 
brilliant and elaborate portraiture of undis¬ 
guised and various evil. The performance is 
subtle, because it is ingeuous and extra¬ 
ordinarily fimshed; but the subtlety is the 
artist’s, and not the author’s. The character 
that comes to be interpreted is not subtle at 
all. There may be real subtlety in a char¬ 
acter stirred at one moment by religious 
emotion, betrayed at another into ignoble 
conduct. But there is no subtlety in a char¬ 
acter ever upon the lowest levels of moral 


conception, a character quite uniformly selfish, 
and having no fight with selfishness, because 
the good of another never occurs as a possible 
ideal, and the notion of self-aggrandisement 
and its eminent righteousness is erected into 
a religion. Louis has no other religion; he 
has no moral sense. He is intellect un¬ 
attended by the clogs of conscience. He is 
free to execute his purposes, regardless of 
whose rights they may infringe. Even the 
superstition which he deems to be his religion 
is no clog upon him. He makes five prayers 
to five little metal saints, when the Angelus 
sounds, and they are quite detached from Ms 
life. He was planmng a murder before the 
Angelus began. The Angelus sounded and had 
to be attended to. Then he went back to his 
planning. There is subtlety only when religious 
feeling, or a sense of moral responsibility, or 
some sense of pity, stays the hand, balances 
the scale, arrests, for a while at least, judg¬ 
ment and action. Louis XI. is not subtle. 
He is quite simple in Ms nature. He goes 
his own way, for his own ends, very straight. 
He does not deviate for a moment into 
humanity. He adds to Ms intellectual crafti¬ 
ness only the stupidity of superstition; and 
the unbroken uniformity of his ruthless 
egotism Mr. Irving illustrates with a con¬ 
vincing skill. 

I cannot say as much—but it would be 
ridiculous, of course, to expect to say as 
much — for the other performers. Miss 
Emery, indeed, acts the heroine’s part with 
grace, and with that real simplicity wMch has 
always been a major portion of her charm. 
Hers, next to Mr. Irving’s, is the part best 
looked, best played; and Mr. Alexander— 
save for one or two over-noisy moments— 
embodies well enough the author’s notion of 
a loyal lover and a faithful son. There are 
sentences of feeling wMch he says with the 
true ring. The Dauphin’s relations with his 
father are somewhat more cordial than his¬ 
tory warrants us to suppose. Mr. Wenman 
is fairly imperative as Jacques Cottier, the 
king’s favourite leech; but Mr. Harbury 
makes no very recognisable or memorable 
character of Philippe de Comines. And 
Mr. Mead, as the admirable ecclesiastic whom 
an after-time canomsed, I believe, as “ Saint ” 
Francis de Paul, is not so satisfactory as he 
might be. Mr. Mead is an excellent elocu¬ 
tionist of the order of professed elocutionists. 
He is therefore readily accepted as an excel¬ 
lent Ghost in “ Hamlet.” But he carries the 
Ghost’s method a little too far. He carries it 
into other parts which have nothing in common 
with it. I know that his Ghost’s method—of 
impressive monotony—happens to suit also 
the immovable ecclesiastic of the stage. But 
the immovable and monotonous ecclesiastic 
of the stage is a wholly conventional being, 
from Friar Laurence downwards; and Mr. 
Mead’s Franqois de Paul, conoeived after this 
fasMon, is invariable of voice and inflexible 
of countenance. The stage ecclesiastio— 
especially the nobler ecclesiastic — wants 
reforming altogether. Whatever Francis ae 
Paul was like, he was not like that; for it is 
not an unvaried voice and an inflexible visage 
that work an influence upon men. 

Fhbdkkick Wedmoxk. 
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TEE “ EUMENIDE8 "AT CAMBRIDGE. 

OncS more the promoters of the Greek play at 
Cambridge have attained a remarkable success. 
They deservo the highest credit, in the fust 
place, for the selection of the play—not, by the 
way, an obvious selection, but rather one 
which must have incurred many strong a priori 
objections. The problems the play discusses 
are in many respects remote from ordinary 
human interests; the machinery of the action 
is difficult, the chorus of Furies, terrible in 
Aeschylus’s days of faith, was almost sure to be 
grotesque to a sceptical modem audience. If 
the dignity of a hero is difficult to attain upon 
the stage, how much more the dignity of a god, 
and moreover, a god interfering in the whole 
action of the play! Yet all these objections 
were seen through, and found to be of no 
importance as compared with the great and 
indestructible splendour of Aeschylus’s con¬ 
ception. 

But if the choice was exceptionally good, so 
also was the execution. The scenery and stage 
arrangements were as perfect as so small a 
theatre could permit; and everybody concerned, 
from the gods to the carpenters, worked with 
great zeal to ensure success. Where so many 
aid well, it is only fair to make one’s praise 
more distinct by noting, in the first place, the 
Apollo, whose appearance and acting delighted 
everybody; the Athene, who played as if Bhe 
had long experience of her art, and whose 
dignity was no small feature in the perform¬ 
ance. The leading Fury and the chorus also 
acquitted themselves of a most arduous part 
with extraordinary spirit; and it was very 
generally remarked that so good a chorus for 
its number, so full of tone, so precise, and so 
intelligent had hardly ever been heard by any 
musician present. This praise is all the more 
deserved, because Dr. Stanford’s music was, as 
usual, very difficult. He made no attempt at 
archaism, but wrote it as dramatically as he 
could, with all the modem aids and resources 
of his art. There was, indeed, not room for 
soothing melodies when the Furies rage; and so 
that side of his work may have seemed deficient 
to those who feel no other music, but even to 
them the beautiful phrase, or Leitmotiv, which 
appears in the overture, in the introit ot 
Athene, and with much enrichment in the final 
scene, must have shown what the gifted com¬ 
poser could do in his sweet moments. We were 
all so busy with the Greek and the music that 
we had not time till afterwards to study Mr. 
Yerrall’s translation. Without going into 
minute criticism, it may bo pronounced quite 
worthy of his high reputation. The poetical 
form of the choruses saves it from being the 
sublimated prose crib which is often presented 
to us now as an adequate version of a Greek 


pky. 
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faults, or what seem to the critic to be 
faults, are only worth pointing out in two 
oases—either when a bad thing has been unduly 
magnified, or when a good thing is so good 
that a discriminating judgment is higher praise 
than mere laudation. 

It is from this latter point of view that the 
following reservations are made; and probably 
the stage manager could, if he liked, give a 
satisfactory refutation of these friendly stric¬ 
tures. There appeared to be something 
melo-dramatic in the conception of the lesser 
parts—the Delphic priestess, and the ghost 
of Clytemnestra; the agitated action of the 
latter being very fine m itself, but unlike 
that of any stage ghost familiar even in modem 
plays. So, also, the herald and his trumpet, 
with its stage echo, was below Aeschylean 
dignity. The same objection was felt by many 
of the audience to the playing of Orestes. But in 
one respect he seemed to err the other way, for 
he took the first apparition of the veritable 
Athene in all her majesty rather as an in¬ 


terested spectator than as an anxious sup- 
pliaht. This apparent Unconcern vtoi also 
exhibited by the Apollo, in the scene when he 
stood calmly all through the first great passion¬ 
ate invective of the Furies; and only at the end 
he comes out with his trenchant command, that 
unless they depart at once he will transfix them 
with his arfrows. Surely, Aeschylus meant his 
chorus to rail at the temple, as the visible 
habitation of the god’s presence; and his en¬ 
trance should have been sudden, and at the 
close of the choric passage. 

The voting scene at the trial was generally 
felt to drag, and here only in the whole per¬ 
formance people began to look at their books 
to see what would oome next. It is not the 
first time that such a scene has been a com¬ 
parative failure. It was saved by the splendid 
appearance and dignity of Athene; but never¬ 
theless the contrast of her voice to the quality 
of all the other voices made many good critics 
feel that in this kind of drama the Greeks were 
right to employ men only as actors, and that 
if the other fine qualities could have been 
secured, the stronger voice of a man would 
have been more effective. Yet to most of the 
audience the consequent loss in appearance, and 
in interest, must have outweighed these perhaps 
scholastic predispositions. But if the Athene 
was fairer than tho sons of men, why were the 
temples represented in the scenes of cold marble 
and not richly coloured, as we now know 
that the Greeks coloured them F 

Last, but most serious in this list of criti¬ 
cisms comes the question : why was a pronuncia¬ 
tion sanctioned which is nothing tetter than 
the vilest jargon to any ears but those of the 
English schools and universities ? When 
Athene pronounces vpaypa as we might 

imagine that there was some theory that Ionic 
dialect was more archaic than Attic, and that 
they imagined it correct to read Attic with an 
Ionic acoent. But when we heard t! 5 p$s pro¬ 
nounced as tie drays, and #« i(ov as diecayzow, 
we felt uncertain whether to laugh or hiss. 
There is no question about the pronunciation of 
most of the vowel sounds; a, i, and ou above all. 
Why must Greek at Cambridge be unintelligible 
or ridiculous to any Greek scholar beyond the 
narrow bounds of England F As long as Greek 
is to be treated as a mere dead language, 
almost exclusively in writing, these absurdities 
do little harm; but when it comes to be spoken 
such insular eccentricities are very mischievous 
indeed. This is all the more regrettable in so 
noble an attempt to bring the splendid master¬ 
pieces of Greek literature out of the sphere of 
pedants and pedagogues, out of the sphere of 
exercises and examinations, and to introduce 
them to the large educated public, which is 
disposed to discourage the study of the lan¬ 
guage as too costly for modern time and 
talent. The most solid and practical argument 
against such theories is to show sensible and 
thoughtful people of the world—aye, and 
scholars too—what there is in this literature 
which makes it unique in the history of 
culture. 

If ever the special function and duty of an 
ancient university was clearly fulfilled, it was 
in this great and successful effort. Any 
thoughtful hearer could there see, what many 
Greek scholars had felt but dimly before, that 
the great moral problems of the world were 
grasped and portrayed by Aeschylus as no 
poet has ever since grasped them. The fre¬ 
quent obscurity and tho gloom of his style is 
not the artificial striving after effect, but the 
atmosphere of the vast and mysterious 
problems for which his genius yearned to find a 
solution. It was interesting to hear sundry 
college dons hazarding, what they half feared 
to think, that after all Sophocles, their darling, 
was on a lower plane, ana could not even aspire 
to these empyrean heights. 


The seeing and hearing of the “ Eumenides ” 
brought home this and many kindred truths to 
old students of the play, just as the perform¬ 
ance of a Shaksperian play teaches the mete 
student infinite beauties which his reading 
cannot reveal. Such were the lessons taught 
to those that went to hear and appreciate 
honestly this wonderful piece. For however 
inaccurate may have teen the details, whatever 
mistakes even the keenest archaeologist may 
have made in the setting, the eternal features 
of the tragedy were there—the curious and 
intimate juxtaposition of gods and mortal men, 
the conflict of sacred duties, sanctioned by 
ancient and religious precedent, the rival claims 
of the ties of blood, and the verdict of reason. 
Of course, these things were thrown away 
upon many of the hearers. There were 
groups of elderly people, including dons, 
who talked during the choruses as if some 
stupid girl were strumming the piano, 
who distracted their neighbours by remarks 
even more vapid than such ill-timed garrulous¬ 
ness implies—a great contrast to the attentive 
undergraduates, who thronged to hear and to 
learn in sympathetic silence. 

Indeed, it was strange to one standing near 
the orchestra and looking backward on the 
most cultivated audience in England, and 
among them some great men whom everybody 
knows, how dull this public looked, and wooden, 
especially the learned ladies. Reading books 
and trying to think seemed to have taken the 
bloom of freshness and the brightness of in¬ 
telligence from their countenances, and one 
shuddered to think that this was the result of 
poring over classical books, or taking an interest 
in classical learning. A glance at the stage was 
very reassuring. There there was life, verve, 
earnestness, vivacity. But, alas! will not the 
day come when these now living young crea¬ 
tures will run down to Cambridge to see the 
next generation at its Greek play, and when 
the only light reflected from their faces will be 
that of their spectacles F 

J. P. Mahaffy. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The anniversary of Mozart’s death was cele¬ 
brated last Saturday afternoon at the Crystal 
Palace, but only tho first part of the programme 
was devoted to his music. It was certainly not 
for lack of material, for we were reminded that 
the Salzburg “ band-master” wrote in all 626 
works. It would surely have teen an excellent 
opportunity to bring forward one of the diverti- 
menti or symphonies which have never teen 
heard in London. The performance of the 
“Jupiter” symphony was exceedingly fine. 
Mr. Manns has an orchestra which for body and 
quality of tone it would be difficult to surpass. 
Mdme. Frickonhaus interpreted in her test 
manner Mozart's “ Coronation ” Concerto in D 
The work, we believe, has not been heard at tho 
Palace since 1872, when it was performed by 
Herr Reinecke. This composer’s clever cadenzas 
were played by Mdme. Frickenhaus. Mr. G. A. 
Clinton was heard to advantage in the Adagio 
from the Clarionet Concerto. Mr. Santley was 
the vocalist, and received much applause for 
the Serenade and Aria from “ Don Giovanni.” 
The second part of the programme included 
Dvorik’s charming Notturno for strings, and a 
Capriccio Italien for orchestra by Tschaikowsky, 
and Mr. F. Cowen’s suite “The Language of 
the Flowers.” Tho Capriccio is lively, some of 
the themes are pleasing and original, and the 
orchestration is interesting, though at times 
noisy. In spite of much merit, we do not think 
the piece likely to becomo a favourite. 

The third Brinsmead Concert was held at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday evening last. 
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If. Camille de Saint-Saens’s name formed a 
prominent feature in the programme, and it 
was a great advantage to hear the composer 
interpret his own works. We admit the clever¬ 
ness of the C minor Concerto (Op. 44), but all the 
fire and brilliancy of M. de Saint-Saen’s playing 
is needed to make us forget for the time that all 
that glitters is not gold. At the close of the 
performance the composer was greeted with 
loud and continued applause. The Septuor in 
E flat (Op. 65) for trumpet, strings, and piano- 
/orte, is a work written in suite form. It is an 
uncomfortable mixture of the antique and 
modem. It was played in June 1884 by Mr. 
C. Halid, at one of his recitals, as a genuine 
Beptuor, and a second hearing does not make 
us like it any better. We say frankly what 
we think of these works. At the same time, 
we must remind our readers that M. de Saint- 
Saens occupies a distinguished position among 
French composers, and Messrs. Brinsmead 
did well to invite him to their concerts. The 
symphony of the evening was Raff’s “ Lenore." 
The book containing an analysis of the works 
is given away free of charge, it is true, but 
still it ought to be free of faults. We were 
there informed that 'after Raff’s third sym- 
Im Walde," he went back to story- 
md there remained. But is not the 
fourth symphony in G minor (Op. 167) purely 
abstract music P Then the analysis of the firm 
movement was by no means satisfactory, while 
that of the second was very incorrect. With 
regard to the performance under the direction 
of Mr. Ganz, we can praise the two middle 
movements, but the first was somewhat lacking 
in delicacy and the last in spirit. Two or¬ 
chestral movements from Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
“Sleeping Beauty” were given, but they do 
not produce their proper effect when heard thus 
in detatched form. The programme, which in¬ 
cluded overtures by Weber and Rossini and 
vocal music sung by Mr. E. Lloyd, was, as 
usual, too long. In spite of the bad weather, 
the hall was crowded. 

The programme of the last Monday Popular 
Concert included two novelties. Brahms has 
written in all three quartette for strings, and 
of these only two, the second and third, have 
been heard at these concerts. The one in C 
minor (Op. 51, No. 1) is remarkable for its 
energy, its earnestness and its elaborateness. 
In the first and last movements the composer 
is, perhaps, in too restless, too anxious a mood; 
but the two middle ones, though not without 
sighing and longing, have movements of peace 
and satisfaction. The work was admirably 
interpreted by Mdrne. Neruda and her usual 
associates. The other novelty—P. E. Bach’s C 
minor Sonata for violin and piano (Mdme. 
Neruda and Mr. C. Hall6)— is an interesting 
example of the best chamber music written 
after J. S. Bach and before Haydn. Mr. C. 
Hall6 played with much delicacy and refine¬ 
ment Beethoven’s seldom heard Sonata in F 
(Op. 54). Mr. Clifford Halle, a son of the 
eminent pianist, made his dibut as a vocalist. 
He has a baritone voice of good quality, though 
apparently not of great power; and it has been 
thoroughly well trained. He sang with great 
taste airs by Handel, Scarlatti and Carissimi, 
and had the advantage of being accompanied 
by his father. The concert concluded with 
Fibich’s Pianoforte Quartett in E minor. 

Mr. Dannreuther gave his third concert at 
Orme Square, Bayswater, last Thursday week. 
The programme commenced with a pianoforte 
Trio in F minor (Op. 2) by Wilh. Weckbecher. 
This composer’s name is quite unknown to us. 
The work is decidedly a promising one. The 
first movement is long, but clear in form and 
development. The Adagio is pleasing, but the 
Scherzo rather laboured. The finale is light 
and brilliant. The trio was played by Messrs. 
Dannreuther, Rummer, and Quid. The pro¬ 


gramme included Dr. Parry’s Sonata in A for 
pianoforte and violoncello (the middle move¬ 
ment of which was much applauded), and 
Beethoven’s Trio (Op. 97). Miss Lena Little 
sang P. Cornelius’s graceful cycle of songs 
entitled “ Weihnachtslieder.” 

The second Heckmann Quartett Concert was 
held last Tuesday evening at Prince’s Hall. 
The programme contained no novelty. It com¬ 
menced with Dittersdorf's Quartett in E flat. 
It is strange to find this composer’s name in 
the programmes of the series, and not that of 
his great contemporary, Haydn. Herr Heck¬ 
mann and his associates played the work with 
perfect ensemble. The two other quartetts were 
Mozart in C and Beethoven in F (Op. 59, 
No. 1). We did not like the somewhat 
effeminate reading of the first and last move¬ 
ments in the latter work. The Adagio was, 
however, given with great feeling, and Herr 
Bellmann’s artistic rendering of the important 
’cello part deserves recognition. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

The newly-formed Popular Wagner Concert 
Society will give its first concert at Willis’s 
Rooms next Monday. The conductor is Herr 
Franz Liederitz. 

The New Shakspere Society’s musical con¬ 
ductor, Mr. J. Greenhill, is to give a Shakspere 
concert at Tulse Hill in January. 
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London Agent*, Messrs. W. H. Smith & 80s, 
186 Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons ; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Hey wood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1886. 

No. 711, Now Series. 

Thb Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorretpond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that dll business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$■«., may be addressed to the Pubushxs, and 
not to the Eshob. 


LITERATURE. 

Tiresias, and other Poems. By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. (Macmillan.) 

Ik the best of his sonnets—an address to 
Tennyson embodying a tribute of splendid 
praise—Mr. Theodore "Watts described the 
Riipah book as the most richly-various volume 
of English verse that had appeared in the 
century. So far as I can pretend to judge of 
the products of a genius so manifold, I should 
be disposed to apply tbe terms of Mr. Watts’s 
ungrudging eulogy to the book now pub¬ 
lished. The later volume has for me an 
immeasurable superiority in plain human 
interest- And human interest has not always 
been Tennyson’s distinguishing quality. In 
Memoriam is a mirror of the human heart, 
and the heart’s primal movements have rarely 
been traced with more subtlety than in 
“ Loeksley Hall ” and “ Enoch Arden.” But, 
as a poet of great genius, whose years have 
passed the allotted span of life, Tennyson has 
on the whole lived rather remote from the 
passions and interests of man and the world. 
Plainly, he has not been indifferent to the 
affairs of ordinary life. The voice of the 
great world has been heard down the deepest 
corridor of the past in whioh be has lived and 
moved. When the echo of that voioe has 
come back to us, it has often been deeper 
and calmer than at first, and sometimes, as in 
“Maud,” a note or two more vehement. 
But it is not as true of Tennyson as of Words¬ 
worth, that the human heart is “ the haunt 
and main region of his song.” Tennyson's 
remoteness from the passions of life has never 
at any time been akin to the remoteness of 
Shelley. It has at the utmost been the 
remoteness of Keats. Human sympathies 
have never been absent from any work of 
Tennyson. They were rarely present in any 
work of Shelley, whose faculty it may have 
been to use the poetic spirit without reference 
to Hie world about him, and without reflex 
action on himself as a man. Tennyson has 
always commanded the power (as shown in 
“ Despair ”) of putting human interest into ab¬ 
stract ideas; and, if the work of Shelley were 
out of the count, I should not hesitate to say 
that there is no surer sign of a mind destitute of 
true poetic faculty than the tendency to dwell 
in a world that is almost without human 
sympathy. The great poets never do this, 
whatever their theme. Milton, in Paradise 
Lost, had a subject which, sublime though it 
be, is also almost as remote from direct human 
interest as Shelley’s “ Cloud” and Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan.” Yet he suffused it with 
human interest, and his Satan is far more 
completely within the range of human sym¬ 
pathy than such a creation as Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles. 


It would be unjust to say that, as regards 
the passions and interests of the world, Tenny¬ 
son has ever resembled his own cuckoo, “ a 
phantom cuckoo from out a phantom hill ” ; 
but for too long an interval he did, in truth, 
resemble the cuckoo of Wordsworth, and, 
amid the dust and noise of life, he was for 
years “ a wandering voice.” His new book 
is open to no such reproach. It tells of the 
heat and action of the day, and the part which 
the poet plays in it: 

“ And here the Singer for his Art 
Not all in vain may plead 
‘ The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.’ ” 

To say what the place is which Tennyson 
now occupies as a teacher would be to touch 
the fringe of a larger question than I should 
care to discuss. Briefly and frankly I should 
say that Tennyson is not the sort of writer to 
open the eyes of a nation fallen asleep. 
With all his impatience of wrong, of co wardioe, 
of lack of patriotism; with all that love of 
truth to which he would sacrifice all at all 
hazards; with all his passionate ardour and 
fiery zeal, I miss in him the strong grasp and 
the wide outlook which distinguish the 
mighty spirits. I doubt if he, like his own 
“ Dead Prophet,” has “ touched the whole sad 
planet of man.” But this is only a compara¬ 
tive shortcoming. Of the great, broad, 
master geniuses who can “nerve a nation’s 
heart ” how many have there ever been ? 
And among those who come next, surely there 
are very few who come before Tennyson. 
He is a strong thinker who sees far and sees 
clearly ; a strong writer who wastes no force. 
His vehemence is not the explosion of soda- 
water : his far-reaching glimmerings of futurity 
are not the flickering? of rush-lights in a fog; 
and the less enviable of these qualities seem 
to distinguish some noisier singers in our 
time when, according to Tennyson, 

“ the Love of Letters overdone 
Has swampt the sacred poets with themselves.” 

The human interest in this book is not so 
remarkable in the patriotic as in the domestic 
pieces. Southey, in writing to a friend, 
said that Scott’s Lay “ excited a novel-like 
interest,” and then went on to complain that 
you could discover nothing in it on after 
perusal. Evidently the interest proper to a 
novel was an insignificant thing in Southey’s 
opinion. The story was something; but if 
the manner of telling the story was not more, 
then the poem was not worthy of a second 
readiog. It would not be easy to gainsay 
this formula of the function of plot in a poem. 
Yet it is a little wanting in proportion. It 
fits Kehama exactly, but it does not at all 
fit such a poem as “The Wreck” in this 
volume. In “The Wreck” the novel-like 
interest is enough of itself to sustain it as a 
work of art. 

“ The Wreck ” is, perhaps, one of the most 
thrilling and powerful dramatic scenes in 
lyrio poetry. The story it tells is that of a 
young wife, married to a cold and callous 
man who is handsome and cares little for her. 
She bears him a child—a girl—and this, the 
joy of her life, is spumed as if it had been 
base bom. Her sympathies are wounded, her 
spirit crushed. Then she meets a man of the 
reverse type. He is not beautiful to look 
upon. He is a dwarf and almost a hunch¬ 
back, but he has the magnetic force that can 


touch her. He is intellectual, he is sym¬ 
pathetic. He sees that she has no love for her 
husband, and that their union is already broken 
in the spirit. He breaks it in the flesh also ; 
and these two join thtir lives. Ten days of 
“ summer and sin ” go by like a dream, and 
then the woman’s conscience begins to 
conquer her passion. They are in a ship in 
mid-ocean, and a storm breaks over them. 
The motherless mother thinks of her child’s 
shame. The tempest wrecks the ship, and 
the lover is lost. She is saved, though dis¬ 
figured. Yearning for death, yet yearning 
also for knowledge of her child, she writes to 
the nurse. An answer comes back to her 
addressed to her maiden name, and enclosing 
a scrap clipped out of the “deaths” in a 
paper, saying that after ten days of fever the 
child had died on that day which was the day 
of the storm. 

“ VI. 

“ Mother, one morning a bird with a warble plain¬ 
tively sweet 

Perch'd on the shrouds, and then fell fluttering 
down nt my feet; 

I took it, he made it a cage, we fondled it, 
Stephen and I, 

But it died, and I thought of the child for a 
moment, I scarce know why. 

“ VII. 

“ But if sin be sin, not inherited fate, os many will 

soy. 

My sin to my desolate little one found me at sea 
on a day, 

When her orphan wail came borne in the shriek 
of a growing wind, 

And a voice rang out in the thunders of Ocean 
and Heaven ‘ Thou hast sinn’d.’ 

And down in the cabin were we, for the towering 
crest of the tides 

Plunged on the vessel and swept in a cataract 
off from her sides, 

And ever the great storm grew with a howl and 
a hoot of the blast 

In the rigging, voices of hell—then came the 
crash of the mast. 

‘ The wages of sin is death,’ and then I began to 
weep, 

* I am the Jonah, the crew should cast me into 
the deep, 

For ah God, what a heart was mine to forsake 
her even for you.’ 

* Never the heart among women,’ he said, ‘ more 
tender and true.’ 

‘ The heart! not a mother’s heart, when I left 
my darling alone.’ 

‘Comfort yourself, for the heart of the father 
will care for his own.’ 

‘ The heart of the father will spurn her,’ I cried, 

‘ for the sin of the wife, 

The cloud of the mother’s shame will enfold her 
and darken her life.’ 

Then his pale face twitch’d; * O Stephen, I love 
you, I love you, and yet ’— 

As I lean’d away from his arms—‘ would God, 
we had never met! ’ 

And he spoke not—only the storm ; till after a 
little, I yearn’d 

For his voice again, and he call’d to me ‘ Kiss 
me! ’ and there—as I turn’d— 

1 The heart, the heart! ’ I kiss’d him, I clung 
to the sinking form, 

And the storm went roaring above us, and he— 
was out of the storm.” 

Nor does Southey’s formula fit the poem in 
the South-Irish brogue entitled “ To-morrow.” 
“ To-morrow ” is simple in outline, but strong 
in interest. A young Irish girl is sought by 
many lovers, and loves one. The favoured 
lover tells her he is goirg over the sea to cut 
the wheat, and bids her meet him at the 
chapel door to say good-bye. That night 
there is a fearful storm. At the appointed 
time Molly is in the appointed place, but no 
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Danny comes. She grieves lor him and waits. 
Years pass. Friends tell her that he is in 
America, married to another woman. She 
answers them that he will come: Bhe had 
his “hand-promise.” She grows old. One 
day the agent of the estate orders the 
bog in the district to be cleared. In 
the middle of it a body is found. It 
has been preserved by the bog. They lay 
it by the chapel-door for recognition; but a 
new generation has arisen, and none know 
the dead young man. At last Molly comes 
hobbling to chapel on a stick. She recognises 
her lover, and falls dead on his body. They 
wake the two together, and bury them in one 
grave. 

“ XI. 

“ How-an-iver they laid this body they foun’ an 
the grass 

Be the ehapel-door, an’ the people ’ud see it that 
wint into mass— 

But a frish gineration had riz, an’ most ot the 
ould was few, 

An’ I didn’t know him mcself, an’ none of the 
parish knew. 

“ xn. 

“ But Molly kern limpin’ up wid her stick, she was 
lamed iv a knee, 

Thin a slip of a gossoon call’d, ‘ Div ye know 
him, Molly Magee 

An’ she stood up strait as the Queen of the 
world—she lifted her head— 

‘ He said he would meet me tomorra! ’ an’ dhropt 
down dead an the dead. 

“ XIII. 

“ Och, Molly, we thought, machree, ye would start 
back agin into life, 

"Whin we laid yez, aich be aich, at yor wake like 
husban’ an’ wife. 

Sorra the dhry eye thin but was wet for the 
frinds that was gone ! 

Sorra the silent throat but we hard it eryin’ 

‘ Ochone!’ 

An’ Shamus O'Shea that has now ten childer, 
hansome an’ tall, 

Him an’ his childer wor keenin’ as if he had lost 
thim all. 

“ XIV. 

“ Thin his Riverence buried thim both in wan 
grave be the dead boor-tree,* 

The young man Danny O’Roon Avid his ould 
woman, Molly Magee.” 

Southey’s formula fails also to fit “ The 
Spinster’s Sweet-Arts.” “ The Spinster’s 
Sweet-Arts” is one of the most whimsical 
poems ever penned. The idea is of a spinster 
in her old age calling her tom-cats by the 
names of the four lovers she had in her youth, 
identifying their several human characters 
with the feline representatives, chatting to 
them of old courting days, and alluding 
to more recent times. Hobby with the tail 
represents her first lover; but he has an 
awkward trick of sticking his claws rather 
deep in her flesh. In somewhat similar 
fashion Hobby without the tail thought to 
stick his fingers rather deep in her two 
hundred a year. She was dangerously near 
saying “Yes” to the one Hobby, and in 
memory of that tender time she is willing to 
let the other one kiss her old lips. Steevie, 
the tailless, was a spick-and-span farmer who 
had never a poppy in his com ; but then he 
had the ill-luck to have children in his home, 
and she never loved the household brats. As 
for the two men Tommies, she cared nothing 
for them, like the two cat Tommies. They were 
ungovernable and rackety things, never at 
peace, never at rest, never satisfied; always 

•Elder-tree. 


frisking from one body’s lap into another’s. 
The spinster concludes that on the whole she 
likes her “ Sweet-Arts ” best with tails. 

“ VI. 

“ D’ya mind the mumin’ when we was a-walkin’ 
togither, an’ stood .... 

By the claiiv’d-oop pond, that the foalk be »a 
scared at, 'i’ Gigglesby wood, 

Wheer the poor wench drowndid liersen, black 
Sal, es ’cd been disgraiiccd ? 

An’ X feel'd thy arm es I stood wur a-creeapm 
about my waiiist; 

An’ me es wur alius afear’d of a man s gittin 
ower fond, . 

I sidled awaiiy an’ awaiiy till I plumpt foot fust 
i’ the pond ; _ j- j 

And, Robby, I niver ’a liked tha sa well, as I did 
that, daily, . 

Fur tha joompt in thysen, an tha hoickt my 
feet wi’ a flop fro’ the elaiiy.” 

But Southey’s formula does seem to me to 
fit “ The Flight.” “ The Flight ” is a poem 
on a more familiar theme, and perhaps with 
less strength of passion. A bride is to wed 
against her will in order to pay her father’s 
debts. She loves elsewhere. Unable to con¬ 
front the fate that is in store for her, the girl 
takes to flight, and also takes—oh, most im¬ 
potent conclusion!—her sister with her. 

When I ask myself why I feel that it must 
be untrue that the novel-like interest in “ The 
Wreck,” “ To-morrow,” and “ The Spinster’s 
Sweet-ArtS ” is not enough to sustain them, 

I touch the central question of what is and is 
not the proper kind of story to tell in verse. 
Plainly enough, the story that can be as well 
told in prose has no business in verse, because 
prose is the natural way to tell it. . If Scott’s 
Lay had been one of those stories—which 
it certainly is not—Southey would have 
been right in asking for special distinction 
and elevation in the way it was told. But 
there are stories which ask no quarter from 
the poetic vehicle, and yet are exactly suited 
to it. Of such kind is the story of “ The 
Ancient Mariner,” the story of “ Michael,” 
the story of “Enoch Arden,” the story of 
“ The Ballad of Judas Iscariot,” the story of 
“ The King’s Tragedy,” and more than one 
of the stories embodied in Mr. Browning’s 
dramatic scenes. The authors of these poems 
—as noble of their kind as poems can be— 
could have told their stories in prose, and the 
result would have been in all but the highest 
degree impressive. The situations embodied 
are alive with passion, and the novel interest 
is powerful. But there would have been 
something wanting, and that would have 
been the natural vehicle. Not that the 
stories wanted imagery to heighten- them, 
or rhythm to dignify them, or rhyme 
to support them, but simply that they 
wanted verse as verse, just as a man 
wants clothes. There are other stories which 
in the covering of verse resemble Christopher 
North’s wooden figures in a tea-garden. You 
may put a man’s garments on them, but they 
do not therefore cease to be posts. My own 
inference would be that wherever the psych¬ 
ology in a story is more subtle than the 
incidents are various a poetic vehicle is to be 
preferred to a vehicle of prose. Now this 
does not seem to be the case in “ The Flight,” 
and hence I consider the poem poor, although 
it has fine points. But it is the case in “ The 
Wreck,” where the awful isolation of the 
erring woman is a situation in psychology 
which requires a delicate and exact touch. 
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It is the case in “To-morrow,” where the 
final meeting at the church door of the young 
dead man and his old love is a situation of 
exquisite nicety as well as infinite pathos. 
In another way it is the case in the Lin¬ 
colnshire poem, “ The Spinster’s Sweet-Arts,” 
where the humour of the situation lies in 
points so minute that the steadiest hand is 
required to touch them. These three poems 
seem to have been fully pondered and worked 
out to their minutest detail; and, though they 
are never deficient—as we shall see—in sheer 
poetic quality, their novel-like interest is 
enough to distinguish them. 

I remember that in speculating with Bos- 
setti as to how much modem poetry might be 
dead and gone in twenty years, he told me 
that in his opinion Tennyson was quite the 
only living poet whose work was absolutely 
“quintessential,” and whose writings would 
suffer no deduction from time. I dissented 
faintly, not being able to take quite so high 
a view; and objected that Tennyson’s diction 
was often wanting in that simplicity which 
seems to be the only quality of style that 
wears. Quoting passages of “ Michael” 
against passages of “ Enoch Arden,” I tried 
to support the view that Tennyson was not 
direct and plain enough ; that when he wanted 
to tell you that a man took game up to the 
hall he did not say so (as Wordsworth would 
have done) in plain words, but in poetic 
phraseology, which, however beautiful, was 
faulty, because false. Rossetti would not 
allow of this, and instanced Keats, whose 
diction was “ loaded in every rift with ore.” 
I was silenced then; but I still think that 
what will last longest in Keats is not the 
filigree work of his early days, but the stern 
simplicity of some passages of Hyperion— the 
style of his last years. And I think this is 
true of Tennyson. Even the present volume 
contains lines like these : 

“ For whenever a rougher gust might tumble a 
stormier wave.” 

“ And again, when a balmier breeze curl’d over a 
peacefuller sea.” 

It was hardly necessary that this volume 
should show that on one side of human sym¬ 
pathy Tennyson is ahead of Wordsworth. 
The serious shortcoming of the author of the 
Excursion, as a poet whose haunt and 
main region is the human heart, is lack of 
humour. Tennyson’s humour, as seen in the 
Lincolnshire poems, is certainly fresh and 
delightful. In power of calling up atmos¬ 
phere, Tennyson has, perhaps, had very few 
equals in English poetry. There is, probably, 
no surer sign of a great poet, or, indeed, of a 
great imaginative writer in prose, than the 
command of atmosphere. If Shakspere has 
to describe a scene in which sleep plays a 
part, the surroundings are attuned to sleep: 
the poppies nod, or the night-bird whistles, 
or the cricket chirps. Coleridge’s skill 
in atmosphere is scarcely short of Shak- 
spere’s. Wordsworth is less eminent in this 
quality; but when the forsaken woman lies 
with her feverish babe, she “sees” the 
breeze in the tree. If it is not treason to say 
so, Keats seems strangely deficient in atmo¬ 
sphere when his other great qualities are 
considered. Surely nothing can be more out 
of keeping than the atmosphere of that “ Last 
Sonnet,” which we are all agreed to admire, 
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The poet is sailing under a starlit sky, and 
thinking of the “ soft fall and swell” of his 
lady’s breast, of “the sweet unrest” in 
which he could desire to dwell for ever; and 
in such a mood of mind the images that occur 
to him are those of the waters at their 
priestlike task of ablution, and a clear, cold, 
bright star sailing steadily in the heavens! 
Surely the principle in the use of atmosphere 
in all imaginative writing is this: what does 
not help forward the action or vivify the 
emotion retards the one or blurrs the other. 
Atmosphere is of no use in itself, except in 
such lyrics as “ Early Spring,” and those 
poems of mere description which Qoethemade 
fashionable. But the atmosphere in “The 
Wreck ” is always helping on the action; and 
the carolling of the birds in “ The Flight,” 
when the poor enslaved girl is thinking of the 
love she cannot give, is in excellent keeping: 

“ xv. 

“ The dear, mad bride who stabb’d her bridegroom 
on her bridal night— 

If mad, then I am mad, but sane, if she were in 
the right. 

My father’s madness makes me mad—but words 
are only words ! 

I am not mad, not yet, not quite—There ! listen 
how the birds 

“ XVI. 

“ Begin to warble yonder in the budding orchard 
trees! 

The lark has past from earth to Heaven upon the 
morning breeze ! 

How gladly, were I one of those, how early 
would I wake ! 

And yet the sorrow that I bear is sorrow for hit 
sake. 

“ xvn. 

“ They love their mates, to whom they sing; or 
else their songs, that meet 

The morning with such music, would never be 
so sweet! 

And tho’ these fathers will not hear, the blessed 
Heavens are just, 

And Love is fire, and bums the feet would 
trample it to dust.” 

Coleridge said of a book of Wordsworth’s 
that it was calculated to call up in other men 
the recollection of their weaknesses and the 
consciousness of the poet’s strength. I am 
reminded of this as I glance over the terms 
of qualified praise with which I have spoken 
of one of the truest books written by quite 
the truest poet of our time. 

In computing the work of Tennyson it 
must be remembered that sheer weight of 
years counts for something; and with this 
advantage over every foremost poet of the 
century except Wordsworth, the Laureate is 
perhaps behind Wordsworth only in the full 
measure of his olaim. T. Hail Caine. 


A History of Toryism. By T. E. Kebbel. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

Tax practice of republishing as a book essays 
just printed in a magazine, or of taking off in 
a magazine the first bloom of a new book, is 
not in itself a very commendable one. Mr. 
Kebbel, who has expanded into this work a 
number of articles contributed to the National 
Review, has perhaps rendered the consequences 
of the proceeding as innocuous as may be; 
but there are redundancies and omissions 
and inconsistencies, which are eloquent of 
the magazine, and several traces of in¬ 
completeness about the book suggest un¬ 
due haste to seize the present political 


moment. The purpose is frankly avowed 
of “meeting some of the more popular 
prejudices against Tories and Toryism which 
have been allowed to grow up with so little 
protest. . . that they have glided into political 
truisms.” There is a faint savour of mixed 
metaphor about the sentence ; nor is the fact 
easily reconciled with the confident statement 
hard by, that “the Tory party has almost 
always been in England the popular party.” 
It prepares us, however, for a very manly 
controversial tone, and excuses, if it does not 
justify, a great absence of charity for the per¬ 
sons of the Whigs and the principles of the 
Radicals, and the ingenious special pleading, 
which demonstrates Toryism to have origin¬ 
ated almost all that is fruitful in the legisla¬ 
tion of the century. 

Everything is traced to the younger Pitt, 

“ the founder of modem Toryism.” Perhaps 
Pitt’s principles command the wider respect 
for not having been too definitely carried out 
in practice. Of this Toryism, the emancipa¬ 
tion of the crown (from the Whigs, as it 
would appear) was the fundamental principle ; 
and of itself this makes a man a Tory, let 
him think much as he will about reform, 
religion, or finance. But none the less 
Parliamentary Reform, Catholic Emancipation, 
and Free Trade, are Tory doctrines; not so 
much because bewildered Tories have, on 
occasion, found their leaders, and even them¬ 
selves, dividing in their favour, but on the 
ground that they were principles of Mr. 
Pitt’s, although from his application of them 
it would not be easy to collect in what 
sense he understood them. After this we 
are soon brought to see that the Sinking 
Fund was a pardonable error; and as for 
the “Six Acts,” or the “Corn Laws,” 
they are purely episodical. In Mr. Kebbel’s 
eyes the fact remains that from 1815 to 1828 
the Tory administration was a successful one. 
From 1828 to 1832 the break-up of the Tory 
party causes him some difficulty, which not 
even special pleading can get over; and for a 
while he treats Peel and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton with marked coldness. To him Radicalism 
is the true child of the French Revolution, 
and “ revolution ” he very frankly calls Lord 
Grey’s Bill. In face of the rise of Radicalism, 
aristocracy, he seems to think, might very fairly 
have been strengthened; pocket boroughs were 
the machinery by which it secured a just hold 
on the House of Commons ; and the freeman’s 
franchise gave the working classes a direct con¬ 
nexion with the representative system. His 
faith, however, triumphs when Sir Robert 
Peel rallies, and builds up in the middle 
classes a barrier against Radicalism. It is 
claimed that from 1835 to 1865 the country 
was governed on Conservative principles; and, 
finally, Mr. Kebbel observes of 1867 : 

“ Our representative system having thus com¬ 
pleted tho middle-class period of its career, 
now, under the auspices of the Tory party, 
entered on the popular. Tho process was so 
perfectly natural, the transition so obvious and 
inevitable, that the Tory party mado little or 
no difficulty about the matter. One or two 
thought the change was rather too abrupt.” 

And of the present time he goes on to observe 
with mild complacency: 

“ The Conservative policy being one of ‘social 
improvement,’ ‘the welfare of the labouring 
classes in our large towns has now [since Lord 
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Beaconsfield, that is] been secured. That has 
been one great work of tho Tory party, and 
men’s minds have naturally been directed to tho 
condition of the agricultural labourer.” 

At this moment such writing is not without 
its use. On the jaded politician (and what 
politician is not now jaded ?) it falls much as a 
whisk of sea-water on the qualmish passenger. 
It puts to flight his temper and his comfort, 
but beyond doubt it braces him to action. 

But Mr. Kebbel does not rely only 
upon the seen, he enlists in his ser¬ 
vice even the unseen. The absence of 
certain consequences, which should have 
flowed inevitably from such principles, re¬ 
quires somo explanation. A political creed 
which is based on Pitt’s perverted Radicalism 
must bo singularly unlucky in being identified 
with a good deal that is the very opposite of 
Pitt’s principles. And then, why have 
the Tories ever been in opposition ? That 
needs explanation. Consequently, Mr. Kebbel 
abandons himself easily to the fascinations of 
the pluperfect tense of the conditional mood, 
and deals generously in “ifs,” “would 
haves,” and “ might have been?.” It must 
be owned that the moral of “ small begin¬ 
nings ” is pressed rather hard, when we find 
that had Peel spoken differently about East 
Retford nearly sixty years ago, the Tories 
might have been, with uniformly happy 
results, in power until now; and that, had 
not the Tories come in in 1852, Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli might have acted together 
to the end without tho slightest antagonism. 
In truth, this system of conjectural emenda¬ 
tion of history by ex post facto pro¬ 
phecy rather belies the title of the book. 
Mr. Kebbel claims that Toryism is the 
(selected) principles and opinions of some 
of the Tory leaders, and he is minded to dis¬ 
regard the “ prejudices and projects of the 
rank and file.” But truly this cannot be 
done The Liberal party has, on the whole, 
been somewhat better than its leaders, as the 
Tories have been somewhat worse; but the 
creed of a party is to be judged in great part 
by its acts, and not merely by the pious 
opinions or the unrealised aspirations (con- 
jecturally ascertained) of a half-dozen of 
its leaders. A History of Toryism is also 
a history of the Tory party, and should not 
ignore it; nor ought a history of any 
kind to ignore, so completely as does Mr. 
Kebbel’s, the effects of the industrial changes 
and growth of population of the last hundred 
years. In them might be found a clue to 
much that Toryism does not explain; and 
though possibly economic questions may not 
interest Mr. Kebbel, it mars an ingenious, a 
widely-informed, and a most sincere book, to 
have made so little account of them. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


Flying Leaves from East and West. By 
Emily Pfeiffer. (Field & Tuer.) 

Mbs. Pfeiffeh appears in all the glory of thick 
paper, rough edges, and the best of print. 
But, as she favours us neither with preface 
nor index, and scorns even the concessions of 
head-lines, titles to the chapters, or a table 
of contents, the reviewer is left to pick up as 
best he may the circumstances under which 
she made the trips described in this most 
aesthetic looking, but at the same time ex¬ 
tremely unworkmanlike, volume. 
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As a role, Mrs. Pfeiffer writes with good 
sense, and an absence of triviality, which 
contrasts very favourably with the majority 
of her sex who have insisted on taking the 
world into their confidence. She is not so 
encyclopaedic as Miss Cumming, nor so 
optimist as Mrs. Bishop, nor does she imitate 
Lady Brassey by constituting her pages a 
chronicle of her domestic circle. It is rarely 
indeed that Mrs. Pfeiffer transgresses good 
taste, except in a needless allusion on p. 27, 
in a reference (p. 161) to a recent “reve¬ 
lation,” and in the somewhat repulsive report 
to which she gives currency on pp. 289-290. 
Her English also is vastly superior to that of 
most bookish tourists; and her observations, if 
necessarily superficial, are shrewd and admir¬ 
ably expressed. The whole book, with the 
exception of certain dissertations on Greek 
Art, Plato’s Republic, women’s rights, and 
the way Carlyle used his wife—all of which 
the judicious reader will skip—is written 
with a vigour, and sometimes with an almost 
poetical beauty, which stamps the latest of 
the lady travellers as a woman of so much 
culture that we can forget her tendency to 
condescension. 

Her Eastern Flying Leave* relate solely to 
Smyrna and Athens ground which has been 
pretty well covered by a host of predecessors, 
and on the whole rather more fully by Mrs. 
Scott Stevenson than by Mrs. Pfeiffer. The 
account of Midhat Pasha’s harem is, however, 
interesting. Her Western Leaves flutter over 
the now well-beaten route across the American 
continent—New York, Saratoga, Montreal, 
Toronto, Niagara, Chicago, Denver, Manitou, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Yosemite, the Big 
Trees, and back again to St. Louis, Wash¬ 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. 
This promises little in the way of novelty, 
especially as the author does not appear to be 
what the Americans call “ an expert ” in 
anything except women’s rights and the art 
of describing scenery with uncommon grace. 
But of both specialities we have already had 
enough. Her account of the Mormon women 
is, nevertheless, very good; her notes on the 
Yosemite read pleasantly, and the picture she 
gives of life in the German settlement of New 
Holstein (p. 106) is really fresh. At Chicago, 
unlike most of our country-folk, she did not go 
to see the pigs killed; and she was impressed 
by the sordid character of this dollar-loving 
community. High breeding and the Better Life 
seem unknown. The women pick their teeth, 
and the men are not polite to ladies in the 
“ can.” Over-dressing and ostentation is the 
rule. The Africans’ noses are rising (p. 84); 
and though Mrs. Pfeiffer was not in the South 
proper, she is quite positive that the negro 
type is disappearing from a region where 
actually it never existed. Chinatown was, 
of course, visited, and is sketched with 
vivacity, but little- novelty. The American 
women are so generally beautiful that a pretty 
girl is scarcely noticed; but they fade early. 
They have “ clear-cut features, slender pro¬ 
portion, delicate hands, and narrow arched 
feet, with heels and ankles fine drawn as 
those of a racer.” Mrs. Pfeiffer likes the 
Americans, but is in no way enamoured of 
their institutions. Democracy is not any 
prettier the closer it is examined, and on this 
theme she has some thoughtful remarks which 
are worthy of study (pp. 287-302). 


Altogether, Flying Leave*, though nothing 
very startling, is about the best book which 
has been written on the Amerioan “Grand 
tour.” Its weakness is its superficiality— 
its sweeping conclusions from the most feeble 
premisses. An individual is taken as a type 
of fifty millions: an unmannerly lout as the 
ensamplar of an entire nation. The writer, 
throughout her volume, refers to “ the Ameri¬ 
cans,” and in the extract quoted describes 
an “ American woman ” as if she were an 
ethnic breed as distinct among bipeds as an 
Arab horse among quadrupeds. There is no 
American type. One might as well speak of 
the European type. There is perhaps a cast 
of countenance and an order of mind char¬ 
acteristic of the New Englander, or of the 
Georgian, or of the Virginian; for the settle¬ 
ments of these folk are of ancient date, 
and outside the cities have remained for 
many generations with very little intermix¬ 
ture. It is different with the people of the 
newer portion of the Union. There, men and 
women from every nation in Europe meet, 
intermarry, and contribute their habits and 
their mental traits to the heterogeneous com¬ 
munity. Out of this ethnic amalgam, which 
is as varied as the composition of Defoe’s 
“true bom Englishman,” a type will doubt¬ 
less in time arise. Meanwhile, it is mislead¬ 
ing to describe any individual as the model 
on which all the others are moulded. The 
temptation is, I allow, great, and, moreover, 
the Americans like it, for they long to be a 
people instead of an overflow of Europe; but 
it is not the less a blunder. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer’s book is, however, decidedly 
superior to the shelfful of which the construc¬ 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad has been 
the primum mobile. She has had hardly a 
fair chance in coming into the field so late in 
the day; yet she has done bo well, despite 
her patronage of Principals (p. 94) and of 
Princesses whose spare bedrooms were not in 
trim (p. 90), that, at the risk of committing the 
sin we have been reproving, we may express 
the hope of again meeting the author of Flying 
Leave* on fresher ground, and, we may add, 
of seeing the present volume improved by 
some weeding, and the addition of an index 
and a table of contents. Robebt Bbowit. 


The Encyclopaedic Dictionary. A New and 
Original Work of Reference to all the 
Words in the English Language. Dss— 
Mel. (Cassell.) 

That this laborious, and comprehensive work 
should continue to be issued steadily, at the 
rate of two volumes a year, is no more than 
was to be expected from the well-known 
business powers of the enterprising firm 
which publishes it. In the eighth volume we 
have now reached the middle of the alphabet. 
So far from any falling off being perceptible, 
there are several signs of improvement on the 
original plan of the work, especially in the 
greater care given to derivations, and in the 
addition of frequent extracts from Crabb’s 
Synonym*, to illustrate the different shades of 
meaning borne by words nearly alike. For 
example, under deter we have the difference 
explained between deter, diieourage, and dis¬ 
hearten ; under docile, the relations of docility, 
tractabiUty, and duotility ; excuse we may dis¬ 
criminate from pardon ; ferociout, fierce, and 


Di 


savage from one another (under ferocity) ; and 
madness, frenty, rage, and fury (under mad¬ 
ness). This is an extension of the encyclo¬ 
paedic idea which finds a useful place here, 
though obviously it would be inadmissible in 
a word-dictionary. 

We notice much care in the indication of 
words, or the special senses of words, that 
are now obsolete, as, for example, in 
the various substantives exhort, exhortance, 
exhortator, or again for-way, for-ioeary, for- 
walked, &c. But it appears misleading in 
sense, if literally true, to affix the asterisk 
(for obsolete) to old spelling only, where the 
word is identical. Why should we call the« 
and the u in exhortacion, exhortacioun, obso¬ 
lete? It is not the custom now to write 
them, but the words themselves are no more 
obsolete than exhortation. Gasyng-stocke, used 
by Udal, does not become obsolete through 
its slightly antique spelling; and to affix the 
asterisk to this, while denying it to the word 
written gating-stock, is not following a true 
principle. Gout, the small Venetian coin, 
whence our modern gaxitte, from the early 
news-sheet originally sold for that price, may 
be a word now out of use; but according to 
the same rule gavot, the early spelling (used 
by Arbuthnot) of our gavotte, a dance or dance- 
tune, would now, too, be obsolete. 

Compound words cause much exercising of 
the spirit to the dictionary-maker, no less 
than to the word-hunter; whether those 
formed of two or more integral words, as fire¬ 
damp , fire-box-door, or those formed by the 
addition of a suffix, or an inflexion, to a 
single or even a compound word, such as 
firing, fiery, fireworker. Shall all these com¬ 
pounds be placed under the head of the 
principal word upon which they are made, 
thus showing at once the capabilities and 
much of the history of that word, and the 
numerous ideas that have often radiated 
from one central notion; or shall they be set 
in strict alphabetical order as the mere verbal 
signs of speech, regardless of their growth 
and connection? The latter is perhaps the 
handiest for mechanical reference, or for 
elementary purposes; undoubtedly, too, When 
the root happens to be spelt differently (as 
fiery), or the principal happens to be the 
second word of the compound (as bonfire, wild¬ 
fire), it must be set in its right place alpha¬ 
betically, as a practical index. But the first 
method approves itself as that most conducive 
to thought and intelligence—setting aside the 
grammatical treatment of the original word. 
This of coarse would, logically, be grouped 
together, and would preoede the compounds. 
Either of the two methods is defensible. 
But the Encyclopaedic Dictionary follows 
sometimes one, sometimes the other; and 
though we by no means undervalue the stores 
of information here brought together, we 
venture to think that certain and systematic 
arrangement is necessary to the usefulness 
of a work of this class. Take, for example, 
fire: it is first treated as a substantive, 
with its literal, figurative, and technical 
meanings, and the special phrases in which 
it is employed; next follows a quotation from 
Crabb’s Synonym*; after which come ninety- 
one compounds, ranging from fire-alarm to 
fire-worshippers, some being adjectives, some 
substantives. Now we again find fire treated 
as a verb with its various meanings, after 
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'which come more compounds, over fifty in 
number, from fire-arm to fire-worker. These 
are also part adjectives, part substantives 
(chiefly the latter), and the only words among 
them specially relevant to the verb at their 
head are the participial adjective and sub¬ 
stantive fired and firing. But even this is not 
a consistent rule, for the noun firer, which, 
as formed upon the noun, ought at least to 
have been placed among the group following 
the substantive, is also found following the 
-verb-group. This article fire, which exhibits 
•such an extraordinary number of compounds 
and interesting examples of incidental sense 
-or value, is perhaps an extreme, but not an 
unusual, case. Under man, we get the word 
treated as substantive in its ordinary 
and technical meanings, then as adjective, 
^followed by a number of compound adjec¬ 
tives and nouns, from man-ape to man- 
tcorehip. Then comes man as a verb. After 
this, passing to mandble, manacle, manage, &c., 
we suppose we have done with man and his 
-compounds altogether. Not so; between the 
Maori word manawa and the obsolete manca 
we get man-bote, in other places manftdl, 
manhood, mankind, to say nothing of manly, 
manieh, &o., scattered about among miscel¬ 
laneous words beginning with man. 

These instances, however, if they show the 
elight demerits, much more bring up the ex¬ 
cellences of the work. The articles devil, pet, 
earth, may be named as further illustrations 
of the variety of encyclopaedic information 
here to be found in short compass, while they 
exhibit the ease with which our language 
lends itself to new combinations when needed. 
The curious in such matters may look at 
double and the affix inter, the former of 
which, with its combinations, occupies eighteen 
columns, the latter no less than forty-four— 
a sort of index of the ready adaptation of 
foreign terms. The last word we shall point 
cut in this connexion, of special interest at 
the present electioneering period, is gerry¬ 
mander, an importation from Amerioa used by 
Prof. Fawcett in 1883 in reference to the 
manipulation of borough boundaries for the 
formation of electoral districts. 

The work is especially rich in scientific 
terms, names, and descriptions, of botany, 
chemistry, zoology, entomology, &c., thus 
again proving its larger encyclopaedic char¬ 
acter. A friend who is continually engaged 
in supplying these and other miscellaneous 
needs declares that the work is “ of the very 
greatest use ” for practical utility. 

L. Touumr Suns. 


JSyed Ahmed: his Life and Work. By Lieut.- 
Col. G. Grahame. (Blackwood.) 

Whether or not we subscribe to the doctrine 
that “ England is a Muhammadan power,” we 
must at least admit that no fair means ought 
to be neglected by which she can procure the 
confidence of the Muhammadan world. The 
age of crusades has long gone by; on the other 
hand, Islam itself is showing an aggressive 
cpirit. The old-fashioned Muslims are op¬ 
posed to what we call civilisation and pro¬ 
gress, though there is a party among them 
which takes more liberal views. That party is 
represented not only in Turkey, but in parts 
cf India too. It is of the utmost importance 
to this country, which professes to be the 


mistress of the largest of Muhammadan popula¬ 
tions, that there should be a clear understand¬ 
ing on this subject. On the decision of the 
question, “Whether civilisation and Islam 
are compatible ? ” depends a vast future—that 
of fifty millions of human beings. Is this 
population to become more and more hostile ? 
Are its leading members to sympathise with 
bigotry and backwardness elsewhere—to play 
into the hands of our numerous foes in other 
countries ? Because, if so, the sooner Eng¬ 
land prepares for trouble the better. Im¬ 
portant light is thrown upon the matter by 
Col. Grahame’s Syed Ahmed, a book which 
shows the extraordinary spectacle of “ Occi- 
dentalisation ” being carried out by a sheikh 
of Arab blood, ignorant of the English 
language. Pan-Islamism—by which we are 
to understand a fusion of fanatical obstruc- 
tivism with official corruption—is being vigor¬ 
ously opposed in India by an ex-official of 
warm religious convictions. Ought we not to 
give a sympathetic welcome to so unexpected 
an ally? 

Convinced that this is so, Col. Grahame has 
given to the English public a clearly-written 
and seasonable book on the life and work of 
one whom he has honoured himself by know¬ 
ing and assisting long and intimately. Saiyid 
Ahmad—to give the name its true translitera¬ 
tion—was a member of the subordinate judi¬ 
ciary in Hindustan for thirty-seven years, 
retiring on his pension in 1876. Long 
before that time came he had been busy— 
so far as his other duties allowed—in the 
twofold work of elevating the moral and 
social level of his co-religionists, and pro¬ 
moting a rapprochement between the alien 
government and all classes of the natives. 
With these objects in view he had put forth 
numerous pamphlets, had visited England, 
entered one of his sons at Cambridge and 
Lincoln’s Inn, and, finally, set on foot a 
Translation Society and a college at Ghazipur. 
Transferred to Aligarh, he founded there a 
Literary and Scientific Society, and crowned 
the scheme by opening an Anglo-Vernacular 
College. The beginnings of these things were 
small, feeble, and exposed to much opposi¬ 
tion from the old school of Muslims. Their 
ohief objections to the existing system of 
state education—and they were obstacles to 
all rational instruction, and of greater vitality 
and practical force than English readers might 
suppose—were founded on the purely secular 
character of the teaching, the corrosive effect 
of English learning on belief, and the other 
.usual conservative prejudices. By a spirit of 
compromise, the Saiyid undertook to provide 
a somewhat different education, which, while 
still taking its stand on the principles of pro¬ 
gress, should win the confidence of moderate 
Muslims by being indigenous, and seeming to 
acknowledge their objections as above noted. 
Nevertheless, in reality, the general ideal was 
taken from English public schools; in one 
respect going a step farther by discouraging 
home-boarding, and removing the pupils as 
far as possible from home influences, which 
were boldly treated as antagonistic. At the 
same time, instruction was to be conveyed in 
Oriental languages, and in close obedience to 
the creed of Islam; and this concession proved 
sufficient, masking, so to speak, the essentially 
Liberal character of the movement, which was 
the reverse of “ Conservative,” in the strict 


sense of the word. As stated by one of its 
early friends, 

“the main object of the institution is to im¬ 
part liberal instruction to the children of the 
better classes of the Musalman community; to 
make them regard English education as neces¬ 
sary to a gentleman, whether of Western or 
Oriental birth.” 

The syllabus was to comprehend English and 
Arabic, Moral Science, Natural Philosophy, 
and Muhammadan Jurisprudence (including 
Theology, which is its basis). 

Thus was the issue raised—the great issue 
whose decision is to involve, perhaps, the 
destiny of Islam. Is it compatible with the 
faith to recognise “ open questions,” and to 
treat the problems of mind and matter from 
the point of view of experience ? Many men, 
respectable by their years and earnestness, 
said “ No,” and thus threw on the Saiyid 
and his associates the burden of proof. 

The practical demonstration of the suc¬ 
ceeding ten years sufficed to convince all those 
who were open to conviction. Supported 
not only by the most distinguished Liberals 
among the Hindu leaders, and the more en¬ 
lightened among the British governors, but— 
what was more conclusive—by Sir Salar Jung, 
prime minister of the Nizam, by the Nawab 
of Eampur, and by prominent sons of Islam 
from Patiala on the Satlaj to Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, the college took root and flourished 
rapidly. In the words of the most distin¬ 
guished of modem Anglo-Indian literary men 
—Mr. W. W. Hunter—the college 

“solves both the problems of Muhammadan 
education. It not only provides instruction 
for those of the North West Provinces, but it 
stands forth as an example to all India of a 
Muhammadan institution which effectively 
combines the secular with the religious aspects of 
education; and, while recognising the special 
spiritual needs of the Muhammadan youth, bases 
its teaching on the truths of Western science, 
and is, in tone and tendency, thoroughly loyal 
to our Queen. This is a noble work for a 
mortal to have done upon earth.” 

The present principal of the Aligarh Col¬ 
lege is Mr. Theodore Beck, a distinguished 
Cambridge man. He has written a descrip¬ 
tion of the institution, which forms an 
appendix to Col. Grahame’s work. From 
this we learn that the interior quadrangle, 
when completed, will be of the vast dimen¬ 
sions of 1004 ft. by 676. It will be divided 
by a row of buildings combining hall, library, 
museum, and lecture-rooms. At either end 
will be groups of class-rooms, with dining- 
halls and mosques. The principal, head 
master, and professor of English, have de¬ 
tached residences on the grounds of one 
hundred acres whioh surround the college. 
There are six other houses for the Hindu 
boarders — for the college is catholic. 
There is a “Union Club” with a de¬ 
bating-hall, library, and reading-room. 
Entering the main building, one finds that 
the chief lecture-room was erected by two 
Nawabs of the Deccan in honour and memory 
of a deceased uncle. Neighbouring rooms 
of the same kind commemorate the names 
and the benefioenoe of four other Muham¬ 
madan founders, one of whom has built 
two more. The boarding-house for Muham¬ 
madan students forms the main part of the 
quadrangle, each set of rooms being large. 
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airy, and private. Finally, a theatre lor 
examinations and grand convocations is in 
course of erection, and is to be named after an 
European benefactor, Sir J. Strachey. The 
names of Muir, Hunter, and Elliott are also 
inscribed in testimony of benefactions. There 
are at present 255 students in the college. 
It is impossible to foresee the ultimate limits. 
Already the movement has done away with 
English contempt on the one hand, and with 
Muslim fear and pride upon the other. It is 
not merely a step in education, it is the com¬ 
mencement of an epoch. 

Thus has this wise and earnest man lived to 
see the good of his labours, accomplishing in 
a great measure the revival which he under¬ 
took to bring about, and preparing the way 
for a modus vivendi between conquered and 
conquerors, without compromising the self- 
respect of his own society, or failing to render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. It is 
surely not because he has so far succeeded, 
and that by gentle means, that he is to be 
considered less worthy of honour than the 
ordinary run of public men, the hack place¬ 
men, the hireling agitators, or the traders in 
hereditary hatred. H. G. Keene. 


SEW NOVELS. 

A t the Red Glove. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

John Maidment. By Julian Sturgis. In 2 
vols. (Longmans.) 

Margaret Grantley. By L. Higgin. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Last Meeting. By Brander Matthews. 
(Fisher IJnwin.) 

The Radical's Daughter. By “ A Peer’s Son.” 
(Longmans.) 

Her Gentle Deeds. By Sarah Tytler. (Is- 
bister.) 

Odile: a Tale of the Commune. By Mrs. 
Frank Pentrill. (Dublin: Gill.) 

False Steps. By Douglas Dalton. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Mrs. Macquotd’s latest story is told with all 
the assured skill of an accomplished narrator; 
and if it has not the freshness of Patty, it has 
all the other characteristics of that charming 
novel. Mrs. Macquoid has the invaluable 
faculty of telling even the simplest tale 
pleasantly; and, so far as plot goes, her new 
book is simple enough. Once more she has 
drawn her background and her characters 
from those Continental haunts which she 
knows so well. There is nothing in its way 
pleasanter in the story than the opening 
chapters describing the sleepy old town of 
Abeyron, in Southern France, with the first 
introduction to us of the real heroine of the 
book, as she stands, a lovely figure, in the 
deserted sunlit square, drawing water from 
the ancient Fountain of the White Swan. 
A rich, coarse-natured hotel-keeper of Berne, 
a Monsieur Carouge, sees the beautiful Elvire, 
and in a few week’s time he has bonght her 
from her impoverished and wretched mother; 
for, though he marries the girl, she is as 
much a purchase as any butt of wine for his 
hotel cellars. In her new life Elvire is at 
first happy. By inevitable degrees she 


becomes discontented, melancholy, rebellious, 
sullenly indifferent; for her husband, who 
has carefully done his best to stifle all true 
life in his purchased wife, inadvertently 
brings her an old romance to read, which is 
to her as a ray of light in her darkness. She 
knows that she has never loved, and that Bhe 
is yearning for love; and when one day she 
learns that Carouge is dead, her emotions are 
simply those of relief. She is now a rich 
widow, her husband having left her the Hotel 
Beauregard and all his property. In due 
time she sees and loves a handsome young 
Swiss, one Budolf Engemann. But, before 
this, the stream of the story has drifted into 
new channels. Pretty Marie Peyrolles has 
come to live with her cousin Madame 
Robineau, who keeps the little Bernese shop 
known as “ The Red Glove.” With Madame 
Robineau live two lodgers, one of whom is 
Rudolf Engemann, the young bank clerk, 
and the other is a certain Capitaine Loigerot, 
a retired French officer. How both fall in 
love with pretty Marie; how she and Loigerot 
and Engemann and Madame Carouge manage 
to “ get mixed up ” in their engagements to 
each other, and how ultimately everything 
comes right except for the less fortunate 
proprietress of the Hotel Beauregard, the in¬ 
tending reader will best enjoy finding out for 
himself. But, whatever Mrs. Macquoid may 
have meant to do, she has made Madame 
Carouge the real heroine of the book: the 
interest, for the most part, centres in the 
account of this beautiful, ignorant, passionate 
woman. There is, to me, a curious far-off 
suggestion of Madame Bovary in Elvire 
Carouge, though I need hardly say that there 
is a wide difference between Mrs. Macquoid’s 
method and that of Gustave Flaubert. But 
even with Marie Peyrolles and Rudolph 
Engemann, and the good “ papa Loigerot ” to 
set against Madame Fontaine and Madame 
Robineau, and Jean Carouge and Elvire, there 
is still left with the reader something of 
vague dissatisfaction with the life which, for 
the time being, he has been living, germane 
to that stronger unspoken protest after each 
renewed acquaintanceship with the history 
of Emma Bovary. 

Mr. Julian Sturgis has won his spurs ere 
this as a clever and attractive writer. His 
John Maidment is an interesting psychological 
study, and probably we have all at one time 
or other come across just such an one as the 
hero of this book. He is the kind of young 
man who may be described as a cousin, or at 
least as a distant relative, of Roderick Hudson. 
As a story John Maidment is not at all 
remarkable ; but what there is of incident is 
told well, and the dialogue as a rule is ex¬ 
cellent. In tracing the career of this “ awful 
Radical,” as Maidment was styled at Oxford, 
to his election as a Conservative M.P.; from 
his love affair with Letty, the sister of his 
loyal friend and admirer Paul Brent, to his 
marriage with a different girl altogether; and 
to his ultimate satisfaction with things in 
general—Mr. Sturgis has shown considerable 
power of analysis and delineation. He has, 
however, concentrated too much attention on 
the central figure, or, rather, he has not 
sufficiently touched up his “ supernumeraries,” 
for such they are. The political note, though 
not infrequently introduced, is at no time too 
dominant. 
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Miss Higgin—I presume I am right in 
attributing the authorship of Margaret Grant- 
ley to a woman—has written a not very 
interesting novel. It would have been much 
improved if its author had condensed it into a 
single volume; but even in that more suitable 
and agreeable guise it would not have afforded 
any particular mental excitement. A curious 
lethargy steals over one in the perusal of such 
chapters as occupy most of the first volume. 
Margaret Grantley goes through several not 
unusual experiences, including falling in love. 
There is considerable pathos in the account of 
her inability to marry Charles Yerney, owing 
to her mother’s insanity and her own possible 
taint (of which, however, there is never any 
sign), in her genuine acquiescence in Yerney’s 
marriage with Amy Binden, and in her devo¬ 
tion to her father who becomes blind. The 
most interesting chapters are those set in 
Spain at the time of the Carlist Insurrection. 
The motif of the whole story could not be more 
concisely expressed than in Goethe’s words— 
quoted as a motto before one of the chapters 
—“ It is only with renunciation that life, 
properly speaking, can be said to begin.” 

Mr. Brander Matthew’s new novel is one 
of the pleasantest and most entertaining 
books that I have read for some time. 
There is vigorous character-drawing; and the 
characters are, for the most part, men and 
women in whose company one is pleased to 
pass the time. There are many clever and 
shrewd remarks, considerable humour, and 
some wit; there is mystery, and a suggestion 
of the weird; there is a delightful love- 
episode ; there is an unmitigated villain and 
exciting incident; and in the end all comes 
right. What more could be said for any novel 
of this kind ? The sense of mystery, especially 
if the latter have the due touch of weirdness, 
is one in which most readers delight; and in 
The Last Meeting we have a bachelor’s room 
in New York with a row of death-masks, the 
very room from which, moreover, the hero, 
Frederick Olyphant, one evening “ softly and 
suddenly vanishes away an opal that brings 
ill-luck; a cat’s-eye that induces the return 
of good fortune; and vague references to a 
terrible institution known as “ The Brother¬ 
hood of the Sea.” It is understood that 
certain of the adventures of the hero are 
identical with experiences of Mr. F. D. Millet, 
the artist and, in 1877-78, the special corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily News with the Russian 
army; that “Uncle Larry’s” collection of 
death-masks is that of Mr. Lawrence Hutton; 
and that various other incidents and characters 
are taken from reality. That several of the 
latter are genuinely recognisable types is in¬ 
dubitable. How Nathaniel Hawthorne would 
have envied Mr. Matthews his villain Con¬ 
stantine Yollonides! This consummate scoun¬ 
drel, who carries revenge into the region of 
art, and in craftsmanship soars beyond Mephis- 
topheles, has a birth-mark on his forehead in 
the shape of a heart. At most times this 
unpleasant object stands out in its redness 
from the deathly pallor of his face; but when 
he is under any fierce emotion, the congested- 
blood turns it quite black! There are many 
good things in this book—clever sayings which 
remind one somewhat of Theodore Winthrop. 
Having said so much in its praise, I may note 
what seem to me two serious flaws: one is 
the portrait of the English gentleman, Hobson- 
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Cholmondeley—to all intents he is a “ dummy 
figure,” constantly uttering vapid French 
phrases, and is no more like any recognisable 
type of Englishman than the man in the 
moon; the other is “ the last meeting,” 
where a most unnatural coincidence greatly 
detracts from the reader’s excitement—it is 
a manoeuvre fitted for Drury Lane, not for 
written romance. But,, even with these two 
flaws, the book is a delightful one of its class. 

“A Peer’s Son” may have knowledge of 
many men, but he has little of their literary 
tastes if he thinks the present an expedient 
time for the issue of his political romance— 
if that can be called a romance wherein 
politics are in the ratio of seven to ten. The 
newspapers for months past have been pro¬ 
ductive of daily increasing ennui, and, until 
the last few days, have latterly become ab¬ 
horrent even to look at from a distance. We 
have heard, till we have cried aloud in our 
misery that we would fain never hearken 
more, all the wearisomely reiterated pros and- 
eons anent the principles of the Great Con 
eervative Party and the Great Radical Party. 
It is hard, indeed, that when we take up a 
novel we are not only to be defrauded of 
plot, of incident, of mental excitement of any 
kind, but to be surfeited on politics. In 
The Radical's Daughter politics confronts us 
everywhere—in the barracks, at dinner¬ 
parties, and at pic-nics; and even the slight 
love-plot of the story is so swamped in Radical 
and Tory “jaw,” that we are more than 
anything else reminded of those homeopathic 
tinetures where one drop goes to the whole 
phial of water. Rupert Fane is ultimately 
returned as Conservative candidate for Bir¬ 
mingham—Perfectham, the author styles it— 
to the disgust of the mayor, Mr. Strike, in 
whom one recognises the salient traits of a 
certain shining light among the Radicals; 
and in the end he marries the girl he is in 
love with, a young lady against whom Miss 
Helen Taylor would have no chance. This is 
about all, with endless political talkee-talkee. 
To do “ A Peer’s Son ” justice, he gives every 
one his due. I am inclined to believe that, 
like a certain genial bard, he would have 
quite a good word to say for “ Auld Sootie.” 
The Radical's Daughter has a romantic end¬ 
ing. The young lady sends Rupert Fane a post¬ 
card bearing the succinct message, “ You may 
come and see Papa.” 'With utmost, with 
devout, thankfulness the critic hastens to 
assure the reader that this too fascinating 
narrative is in one volume. 

Miss Sarah Tytier’s latest story is just 
such a book as girls will delight in. Kirsten 
Stewart, is a real heroine in her quiet 
unselfishness and self-reliance. She and the 
three children who ultimately come under 
her care have some sad and trying expe¬ 
riences, but at last " her gentle deeds ” bring 
about the reward which she so well deserves. 
Part of the story is laid in Australia, but 
there is not the slightest austral colouring. 
The Owen family might as well have lived in 
Yorkshire, save that there could have been 
no burning-ship incident and no “ bush ” for 
Owen pater to disappear into! But of its 
kind Her Gentle Deeds is a good book, healthy 
in sentiment, interesting without being sensa¬ 
tional, and teaching the wisest lesson of life 
—self-reliance. 


Odile is a pleasant little story, and eminently 
readable, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Paris Commune of 1871 is nearly played out 
as a “background.” Perhaps it owes its 
attractiveness to the fact that Mrs. Pentrill is 
not ambitious, and attempts neither the war- 
correspondent’s graphic narrative-style nor the 
Zolaesque method of dealing with horrors. 
Ernest and Odile de Fougeres are brother and 
Bister, but are soon separated from each other 
by Ernest having to fly from Paris through 
being mixed up in a Royalist con¬ 
spiracy. He returns on the advent of the 
Commune, and in time for many exciting 
incidents. As has been said, the story is 
pleasing, and one might well do worse than 
while away an hour with it; more than this 
I could not say. 

False Steps is not reprinted from the London 
Journal or the Family Herald. It is perhaps 
necessary to say this, for the style of the 
story might lead one to suppose that it had 
been. The opening sentence, which I suppose 
is prose-poetry, gives a hint of the writer’s 
capacity. 

“ It was a glorious day, the close of sweet 
May ” [the rhymo ceases here, it is true]; “ the 
hedges were white with blossoms, and the 
breeze wooed tho budding trees, the butterflies 
were venturing forth, ana all nature seemed to 
vie within itself in showing forth the glories of 
creation. The scene is such as is rarely met 
with but in merrie England.” 

I have not read all the unpalatable 
verbiage that follows, but I may quote 
one really good sentence, the last in the 
book, substituting “ perusal ” for Mr. Douglas 
Dalton’s “temptation”: “God grant that 
you and I may be spared the perusal of 
False Steps.” William Sharp. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Thie Life of Jesus Christ illustrated from the 
Italian Painters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and 
Sixteenth Centuries. By F. T. Palgrave. 
(National Society.) This is a very beautiful 
book and the chromo-lithographs, with which 
it is adorned, or rather, which are illustrated 
by the text, reflect great credit on the care and 
skill of all concerned in their production. The 
prooess employed and the small scale tend to 
obliterate differences in the styles of the various 
artists ; and if the book were to be criticised 
from this point of view, it would be interesting 
to note how some of them gain and some lose 
by this treatment. The object of the volume, 
however, demands a different office from the re¬ 
viewer. The Preface informs us that the dominant 
wish of the promoters has been “ not to offer a 
gallery of fine or famous works,” but “ such 
pictures as, within the narrow limits which 
bound even the best human power, seem to have 
entered most deeply into the soul and inmost 
sentiment of the Gospel story, and may, hence, 
most vitally impress children at once with its 
spiritual force, and its historical reality.” This 
is the professed object of the book ; and tb • 
main difficulty of the reviewer is that Mr. Pal - 
grave scarcely speaks to his text. We fully 
expected to find that each of the painted re¬ 
ligious poems of Fra Angelico, Perugino, 
Duccio, and the rest would nave been accom¬ 
panied by a short discourse designed to im¬ 
press upon the minds of children the spiritual 
significance of the scene represented and the in¬ 
spiration with which the devoted “hand” of 
the artist had enabled him to paint the “ soul ” 
of his subject; but instead of this we have a 
preface which no child would understand, and 


learned notes to the pictures in which the last 
lessons of Morelli are more evident than a desire 
to edify. Indeed, it seems to us that Mr. Pal¬ 
grave has endeavoured to unite the riles of 
evangelist and art-oritic with the success which 
might have been expected. Nevertheless the 
book is, as we have said, a beautiful one ; and 
the children can look at the pictures, and their 
elders can do this and read the text also, with 
pleasure and profit. 

The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. 
With one hundred Illustrations by Linley 
Samboume. (Macmillan.) In the case of 
Alice in Wonderland, tho pencil of Mr. Tcnniel 
contributed not a little to give reality to that 
immortal gallery of personages who call Lewis 
Carroll father. But The Water Babies has 
hitherto had to depend almost entirely upon 
the pen of its author. The original edition did, 
indeed, have two facsimiles of drawings by Sir 
Noel Paton, and some eight head-pieces to tho 
chapters, apparently not from the same hand. 
But both facsimiles were confined to the magic 
life of fairies, water-babies, and other urchins 
under the sea; while the little cuts can only 
have whetted the appetito of dull imagination. 
Mr. Samboume, therefore, was practically 
without a rival in a field which any artist might 
envy. We cannot say that he has altogether 
satisfied our expectation. Tom, in what wo 
may call his tadpole days, is excellent; but wo 
do not care much for mm as a sweep; and we 
are sure that Kingsley would have protested 
very forcibly against toe prudery winch girds 
him, in his later years, (horresco referent) with 
bathing drawers. It is more pleasant to select 
illustrations for praise. There is one of Owen 
and Huxley examining a water baby, upon 
which Mr. namboume might be content to rest 
his future fame. Excellent, too, are the vixen 
with her cubs, the caddis, the salmon on p. 107, 
the turbot, the lobster on p. 203, the long of 
the herrings, toe gairfowl (except that it lacks 
the specific white patch on the cheek), tho 
molly, the turnip, and the water-dog passim. 
Despite some notable omissions, such as too 
architecture of Harthover Place, and a few 
failures of commission, Mr. Samboume has 
done enough to link his name with a book 
which generations to come will probably con¬ 
sider Kingsley’s masterpiece. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. Illus¬ 
trated edition. (Cassell.) If Treasure Island 
was to be illustrated—and, in good sooth, it 
stands no more in need of illustrations than 
does Westward Ho —we are thankful to have- 
been spared an idition de luxe, meant for display 
rather than for reading. The one thing really 
wanted is the facsimile of the chart, as tho 
author himself seems to have felt. That boy 
must have a poor imagination who cannot pic¬ 
ture to himself Long John Silver and tho rest 
of toe famous crew at least as vividly as they 
are here delineated. The illustrations, too, are 
by different hands, and of unequal merit. One 
of the best is that facing p. 2 ; one of tho worst 
that facing p. 200. If, however, an illustrated 
edition brings now readers to Treasure Island , 
it will not have been published in vain. 

Italy from the Alps to Mount Etna: its Arts, 
its Cities, its Lakes, its Rivers. With 104 
Illustrations. (Virtue.)— The Land of Greece. 
Described and Illustrated. By Charles Henry 
Hanson. With Forty-four Illustrations and 
Three Maps. (Nelson.) These two handsome 
volumes may bo conveniently noticed together. 
Neither of them pretends to be an original 
work, but a compilation from sources open to 
all, with tho object of introducing to the large 
public some of the picturesque and historical 
associations of travel in toe Mediterranean. 
Italy has too more numerous illustrations, and 
is apparently written by one who has seen 
what he describes. Wo say “apparently,” for 
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wo have been shocked by two misprints on 
a single page (284). “ Cape Mycene ” in con¬ 

nexion with the Bay of Naples is very painful. 
Greece, on the other hand, combines a running 
comment on history with a minimum of de¬ 
scription. Here, again, we have been startled 
to mid Dr. Schliemann dubbed “ the distin¬ 
guished Russian explorer”; and the author has 
not heard of the successful excavation of Tiryns. 
The frontispiece is a good example of what 
cheap wood-engraving can do to reproduce 
architecture from a photograph. Neither book 
has an index, which is a serious fault, for it is 
not everyone who knows where to look for 
Carrara in Italy or for Bassae in Greece. But 
perhaps these remarks are hypercritical in the 
case of works that are essentially popular. We 
can recommend them both as presents, or still 
better as prizes, where it is desired to stir up an 
interest in countries which classical education 
has made both odious and unintelligible to so 
many unfortunate boys. 

The Looking Glass. By Theophilus Mar- 
cliffe. Reprint, with an Appendix, by F. G. 
Stephens. (Bemrose.) It is scarcely the 
literary quality or the educational merit of this 
little book which justifies its reproduction. 
The original title-page states that it is “Cal¬ 
culated to awaken tho Emulation of Young 
Persons of both Sexes, in the Pursuit of every 
laudable Attainment: particularly in the Culti¬ 
vation of the Fine Arts,” but we very much 
doubt whether this laudable purpose was ever 
realised. The short story tells us how the son 
of a leather breeches maker, a Catholic and an 
Irishman, began at an early age to draw upon 
his father’s walls and floor with a piece of chalk, 
and made studies of his father’s legs; and then 
describes with some minuteness how he mastered 
certain elementary difficulties for himself, and 
got hints and instruction from others until he 
attracted the notice of Thomas Banks, the 
sculptor, became a student of the Royal 
Academy, gained prizes at the Society of Arts, 
and was able to support himself when he was 
fifteen years old. It is all told in the stilted 
and manifestly didactic manner which the 
instructors of our fathers and grand-fathers 
thought suitable to the ears of youth. As a 
picture—and a true picture—of perseverance 
rewarded it has certain merits, and tho fact 
that it was most probably written by William 
Godwin adds an interest; but to-day it is to be 
welcomed not so much on these accounts as 
because it preserves for us the early history of 
one of the most genuine and thorough artists 
of the English school. The little boy whose 
example was held up as a “ Looking Glass ” to 
the youth of the beginning of the century was 
none other than William Mulready, R.A., the 
painter of “Choosing the Wedding Gown,” 
and, with the exception of Wilkie, the best 
genre painter of the English School. Tho task 
of annotating the book could not have been 
confided more appropriately than to Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, his friend and biographer. The 
appendix is a perfect mine of curious lore 
relating to Mulready and his times, most of 
which has already appeared in Mr. Stephens’s 
Memorialt of Mulready. To the history of 
Banks’s vigorous statue, generally called the 
“ Mourning Achilles,” we may add that it is 
now in the entrance hall of the Royal Academy 
at Burlington House, and was never, we believe, 
executed in marble, as Mr. Stephens supposes. 
We agree with his remarks about the illustra¬ 
tions to the book, which are supposed to be 
facsimiles of boyish attempts. They were 
doubtless drawn by Mulready himself, and are 
probably imitations of what he did when a 
child, but they betray the hand of a draughts¬ 
man who could do much better if he chose. 

Golden Legends of the Olden Time. By John 
Stoughton. (Hodder & Stoughton.) In this 


work Dr. Stoughton has written not “ the | 
lives of the saints, but only legendary parts of 
them, adding, however, accepted facts, so as to 
render the stories intelligible.” He has, we 
think, wisely not endeavoured to separate the 
true from the false or the probable from the 
improbable, but has simply told his stories as 
stories, though at the same time seeking to 
show in what way tho legends arose, and to 
trace their connexion with the teaching of the 
Gospels. The selection, which includes “ St. 
Christopher,” “St. George and the Dragon,” 
and “ St Francis of Assisi,” appears tobea good 
one, and calculated to make young readers 
acquainted with the most familiar legends of 
the saints, without some knowledge of which 
so many pictures, both in English and foreign 
galleries, are unintelligible. 

The Wanderings of the “ Beetle .” By E. 
Prioleau Warren and C. F. M. Cleverley. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) This is one of the most 
amusing and most instructive of Christmas 
books. It records the incidents of a summer 
tour on the Meuse, the travellers being four 
English oarsmen, and the "Beetle ” being their 
boat. The “Commander” (Mr. Cleverley?) 
and the “ Gunner” (Mr. Warren ?) are respon¬ 
sible for the letter-press and tho sketches, and 
both are done with a light hand. A serious 
purpose runs through the pleasant record; and 
the impression it leaves of the villages, towns, 
oaf is chantants, ohurches, cathedrals, inns, locks, 
peasants, priests, bargees, waiters, and waiting- 
maids, is not only likely to be permanent, 
but worthy of being retained. Commander 
Cleverley’s sketches occasionally remind us of 
the early drawings of Thackeray in illustration 
of similar tours. 

Tam O'Shanler. By Robert Bums. Illus¬ 
trated by George Cruikshank. (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.) It was a bold step of Mr. George 
Cruikshank the younger—for so he should be 
styled on the title-page—to attempt the illus¬ 
tration of Tam O'Shanler. We will not say 
that ho has failed; we cannot say that he has 
succeeded. The luxuriance of ms grotesques 
are not out of place, though there is nothing 
distinctively Scottish about them; and the 
scene inside Alloway Kirk is perhaps as near 
as any pencil can get. Mr. Cruikshank, how¬ 
ever, has still much to learn in his drawing, 
especially of a horse. The mechanical part of 
the printing in colours deserves the highest 
praise. 

Twelve Old Friends: a Book for Boys and 
Girls. By Georgians M. Craik. With eight 
plates by Gustav Dor A (Sonnenschein.) How 
much of this composite volume may have 
appeared before, we are not careful to enquire. 
It is sufficient to say that eight woodcuts after 
Dore, magniloquently described as “ plates,” 
furnish the occasion for the telling, with some 
redundancy, of twelve of the most familiar of 
Aesop's fables. Such matter never palls; and 
we like the manner of its appearance—large, 
clear type, and an oblong form. 

Messes. Cassell have sent us three elegant 
little volumes, containing (1) Milton’s 
“ L’Allegro,” “ H Penseroso,” and “ The 
Hymn on the Nativity ”; (2) Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village ’’; and (3) Wordsworth’s 
“Intimations of Immortality,” and “ Tintem 
Abbey,” each copiously illustrated. We fancy 
that flie woodcuts are of American origin. As 
might be anticipated, those to Goldsmith’s poem 
are by far the most happy. 

Frtit and Eric ; or, the Brother Crusoes. By 
John C. Hutcheson. With Eight Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Mr. Hutcheson, we infer from the title-page, 
has made his reputation as a writer of stones 
of perils by sea. Of this volume, less than one 
half has to do with life on a desert island, 
which is implied in the sub-title. The first, 
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| and by no means the less interesting, portion 
gives a sketch of domestic life in the old- 
fashioned free city of Liibeck, and describes in 
some detail the opening scenes of the Franco- 
German war around Metz. If this be a fresh 
departure on the part of the author, he is to ho 
congratulated on his success. The whole stoiy 
is readable and lively from beginning to end 
Of the illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne, 
perhaps the fighting scenes are the best, though 
all are good. This artist can draw a boy better 
than anyone we know. By the way, the pic¬ 
tures facing pages 50 and 73 have got trans¬ 
posed, titles and all. 

The Fairy Princesses. Illustrated by Caroline 
Paterson. (Marcus Ward.) Here we have 
three of Grimm’s most familiar stories—“ Snow- 
White,” “ The Sleeping Beauty,” and “ Cinder¬ 
ella ’’—with a copious store of pictures, pre¬ 
faced with some graceful lines by Miss Eliza 
Keary. Of the illustrations, we prefer the 
frontispiece and that on the cover. It is very 
characteristic of the modern young lady to 
depict the prince of fairyland with a moustache. 
The printing of the text and of the chromo¬ 
lithographs is above praise. 

In this place we would notice the large paper 
edition which Messrs. Macmillan have just 
published of Tennyson’s In Memoriam, in the 
“ Golden Treasury ” series. Unlike the earlier 
volumes of this series, there is no vignette for 
frontispiece. Tho public may now have their 
choice—either of the common edition, to put in 
their pocket; or of that printed on hand-made 
per, with wide margin, to give to their 
ends. It seems worthy of mention that the 
number of copies of the “ large paper ” issue is 
not so limited as to put it out of the reach of 
aU but the professed bibliophile. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Bbownino has, we regret to hear, been 
carrying into effect the doctrines he preached 
in his poems “House” and “Shop” in his 
Pacchiarotto volume of 1876; and, dreading his 
future biographer, has just destroyed the 
whole of his letters to his father and family, 
every one of which had been preserved by 
paternal care. 

The Rev. Dr. T. K. Cheyne has been elected 
to the Oriel Professorship of the Interpretation 
of Holy 8cripture at Oxford, vacant by the 
resignation of Bishop Wordsworth, of Salisbury. 
A canonry at Rochester is attached to the chair. 

The vacant professorship of classics and 
English at Auckland, New Zealand, has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Posnett, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, a distinguished 
scholar, and author of a work on the Compara¬ 
tive History of Literature, which will presently be 
published by Messrs. Kegan Paul. The proofs 
were sufficiently advanced to enable the electors 
to judge of the promise of the book. The 
Government of New Zealand had chosen the 
Master of Balliol, the President of St. John’s, 
Oxford, Prof. H. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, and 
Prof. Mahaffy, of Dublin, to report upon the 
claims of the candidates, some fifty in number. 
The chair is worth £700 a year. 

We hear that Mr. Robert Buchanan has 
received very flattering letters from two of the 
personages referred to in his satirical poem 
rooently published. 

The Shelley Society’s committee holds its first 
meeting to-day, Saturday, December 19. The 
society finds that much of the old religious and 
moral antagonism to Shelley still exists, but it 
is obtaining a fair amount of support. M. 
Gabriel Sarrazin has joined on bebalf of the 
French Shelleyites, Prof. Napier for the Oxford 
ones. Mr. Hermann Vezin has kindly under¬ 
taken the part of Count Cenci in the soceity’s 
performance of the “ Cenci.” 
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Ms. T. Fisher Unwin’s annual for 1886— 
The Broken Shaft; or, Tales in Mid-Ocean— 
will be published next Monday. 

A biography of the late Sir William Siemens 
is being prepared, at the desire of the executors, 
by Dr. Wuliam Pole, hon. secretary of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and author of 
the Life of Sir William Fairbairn. Dr. Polo 
will be grateful for the loan of any of Sir 
"William’s letters, or for any information of 
importance. Address, Athenaeum Club, S.W. 

Those who, having read Sir James Stephen's 
Story of Nuncomar, were not altogether con¬ 
vinced by his rehabilitation of Impey, will be 
interested to hear of a fresh pres-? tation of the 
other side of the case. Mr. Henry Beveridge, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, whose industry in 
searching the Hastings MSS. in the British 
Museum was not very cordially appreciated by 
Sir James Stephen, has written an article for the 
January number of the Calcutta Review, in which 
he maintains against his powerful critic the 
following points:—(1) That no attempt was 
made to prosecute Nuncomar previous to April, 
1775; (2) that there is strong circumstantial 
evidence to prove that Hastings was the real 
prosecutor; (3) that the forgery was not 
proved, and there is at least a probability that 
the bond was genuine. Mr. Beveridge, we may 
add, contributed papers to the Calcutta Review 
in 1877 and 1878 upon “ Warren Hastings in 
Lower Bengal,” which contain new matter 
essential to a right understanding of Hastings’s 
character and career. 

The Jubilee Volume of the Statistical Society 
will shortly be published by Mr. Stanford. It 
will oontain the proceedings of the jubilee 
tutting of the society held in June last, 
in - lading papers by the president. Sir Bawson 
W. Bawson, Dr. F. J. Mouat, M. Levasseur, 
and Prof. Neumann-Spallart, at whose initia¬ 
tion the International Statistical Institute was 
tl.en founded. 

Messes. Hurst & Blackett will publish 
next month two new novels— A Fair Maid, by 
Mr. F. W. Bobinson; and Until the Day breaks, 
by Miss Emily Spender—both in three volumes. 

The same publishers will also issue in January 
a work on the Court and Times of the late King of 
Hanover, by the Bev. C. A. Wilkinson, his 
Majesty’s resident domestic chaplain. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week English Home Life, by Mr. Robert Laird 
Collier, of Boston, U.8., whose experiences 
have been gained during a seven years’ resi¬ 
dence in this country. Mr. Unwin is also about 
to issue a volume entitled The Beckside Boggle, 
and other Lake Country Stories, by Miss Alice 
Bea. 

Under the title of Recollections of a Book-worm, 
Mr. J. Roger Bees has written a volume of 
essays on books and book collecting. It will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish very shortly several one-volume novels 
by new writers ; among them The Leaven 
of Malice, by Hamilton Evelac; The Coast¬ 
guard’s Secret, by B. 8. Hichens; The History 
of a Walking Stick, by Eichard Le Free; 
Rurik, translated from the Russian; and The 
01 way's Child, by Hope Stanford. 

The same publishers will also shortly issue a 
novel in two volumes by Mr. John Douglas, 
entitled Measure for Measure, and also Mere- 
vale, by Mrs. John Bradshaw. 

A small volume, by the late Dr. W. P. 
Mackay, of Hull, whose Grace and Truth has 
obtained such a wide popularity, will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Hodder & 8toughton, 
under the title of The Seeking Saviour, and other 
Bible Themes, The work will have a special 


interest to many, as it contains the last sermon | 
preached by him. 

Christ and the Jewish Law is the title 
of a book by the Bev. R. Mackintosh, to 
be published shortly by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

Messrs. Field & Tuer will shortly publish, 
under the title of Essays by an Idler, a 
collection of papers which Mr. Herbert H. 
Adams has contributed from time to time to 
various magazines and newspapers. 

Dr. Cockburn, of Glasgow, has written a 
reply to Prof. Drummond’s Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World, which has been sent to 
press with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Mr. W. S. Allen has written a preface to a 
story for the times bearing the title of Hidden 
Depths, which will be issued immediately in a 
cheap form by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Mr. J. O. Michbll will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Waterlow& Layton, a descrip¬ 
tion of his “ Universal System of Shorthand,” 
founded on the system of Taylor. 

Messrs. Sotueby will sell on Monday next 
and the two following days a collection of books 
from various souroes, containing many that are 
dear to the bibliophile. We can only mention 
White’s own copy of Selbome, with numerous 
autograph letters inserted; Izaak Walton’s 
Lives of Donne, &c., with Ma. corrections by the 
author; a copy of Tuer’s Bartolozzi, additionally 
illustrated with some 400 engravings; large 
paper copies of the first edition of Bewick’s 
Birds, and of Yarrell’s British Birds ; a set of 
T. Heame’s works, in thirty-seven volumes; 
J. P. Collier’s reprints, in sixty-six parts; besides 
numerous first editions of Thackeray, Dickens, 
Lever, Bronte, and George Eliot. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
York, have just issued a Christmas story, by 
Miss A. D. Field, daughter of Mr. Cyrus Field, 
entitled Palermo, with five etchings by Mr. 
Samuel Colman. 


The Old-French Text Society is to have four 
new volumes out next week: vol. iv. of the 
Works of Eustache Deschamps, who wrote a 
poem on Chaucer; vol. ii. of the Chronique du 
Mont St. Michel, very important for English 
history in the. fifteenth century; vol. i. of the 
Poetical Works of Philippe ae Beaumanoir; 
and a chanson de geste. La Mort Aymer de 
Narbonne. 


Merry and Wise, published by Messrs. Burns 
& Oates. The Introduction is written by 
Cardinal Manning. 

A portrait of Prof. Godet, etched by M. H. 
Manesse, will appear in the January number of 
the Expositor, which will commence the new 
volume, and contain articles by Prof. Delitzsh, 
Canon Westcott, Sir J. W. Dawson, Dr. Mac- 
laren, Canon Driver, and others. 

The January number of Time will contain, in 
addition to the paper on ‘ ‘ The Science of Recrea¬ 
tion,” by Mr. Walter Besant, and a story by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, which have been already 
mentioned, the opening chapters of a new novel, 
The World Below, by the editor; “The 
Deluge at Last,” an article on the General 
Election, by Mr. H. D. Traill; “ The 
Principles of State Interference," by Mr. D. E. 
Ritchie; “ 8ir Henry Thompson and the 

Vegetarians,” by Mr. A. S. Salt, and “ The 
Testimony of a Rebel," a criticism of Prince 
Krapotkine’s political philosophy, by Mr. 
William WestaU. In future Time will give 
much more spaoe than hitherto to notioes of 
books. 

The Janmry number of the Army and Navy 
Magazine will contain an artiole by Mr. Charles 
Marvin, entitled “ England’s Road to India,” 
instituting a comparison between the careers of 
Gen. Annenkoff, the designer of the Russian 
railway to India, whose line has been completed 
to Askabad this week, and Gen. Chesney, the 
projector of the Euphrates Valley Railway, 
whose biography was published a little while 
ago by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 

The next number of The Antiquary will con¬ 
tain the first ot a series of articles on the Crown 
Lands, written by Mr. Hubert Hall, giving an 
introductory resume of the subjeot. Mr. 
Bickley will write the article on “ Celebrated 
Birthplaces,” thesubject being Fenny Drayton, 
the birthplace of George Fox. Mr. Llewellyn 
contributes an account of some amusing ex¬ 
amples of pottery known as puzzle ]ugs, 
accompanied by illustrations; ana Mr. Bent a 
short article on “ Wandering Englishmen." 

A taper by Mr. Edward Solly on Francis 
Hoffmann, the contemporary of Swift, and 
another by Dr. B. Nicholson on the slipshod 
way in which our Elizabethan dramatists are 
sometimes edited, will appear in the January 
number of Wolford’s Antiquarian, 


M. Jusserand, the head of the Tunis De¬ 
partment of the French Foreign Office, and 
the author of the well-known works on the 
English Drama before Shakspere, and Life 
on the Road in Chaucer’s Time, is lecturing 
at the College de France on the contemporaries 
of Chaucer and on the English novelists of the 
eighteenth century, Fielding, &c. 

The IndSpendance Beige is now printing for 
its feuilleton an “adaptation in^dite by Mary 
Gir ” of Hugh Conway’s A Family Affair. 


Little Folks’ Magazine will commence a new 
series with the January number, and will 
appear in a new coloured wrapper, specially 
designed by Miss Alice Havers. Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s serial story to appear in it is entitled 
“ The Palace in the Garden,” and is illustrated 
by M. E. Edwards. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A new magazine will be published on Jan¬ 
uary 1, entitled The Christian Reformer, re¬ 
viving an old and honoured title. It will, in 
some measure, take the ground of the Modem 
Review and the Theological Review, but be 
published as a shilling monthly. Among 
the contributors to the first number will be 
Dr. Martineau, Prof. Upton, and Prof. Estlin 
Carpenter. It will be issued by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. 

A new illustrated magazine for children 
will also appear in January, under the title of 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“MOUNTAIN-BIRTH.” 

(On The Ring and the Book.) 

“ How it strikes a Contemporary. ’ ’ 

“ Tub mountain would be better were its snow 
A furlong wider on the sunset side; 

Or farther had its pines crept up to hide 
The scars it gathered in its rising-throe; 

The torrent, as it seems to me below, 

Might well have ventured from its line to swerve 
Into the semblance of a purer curve 
Before the precipice received its flow.” 

So the coeval critic ; yet its head 
The mountain still shoots up to keep from sun 
Or thunder safe the vale beneath it spread. 

The critic’s word was over soon and done. 

The mountain, hardly rooted in its bed, 

Its deathless duties had not yet begun. 

Alfred Forman. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Christmas number of Harper’s is, accord¬ 
ing to custom, the first of a new volume, mi 
it ?s seldom that even this magazine has started 
on its new course with greater vigour. Appro¬ 
priate to the season is Mr. H. J. Van Dyke 
Junior’s article on “ The Nativity in Art, 
admirably illustrated with woodcuts after 
Giotto, Lippi, Luini, &c. As examples of the 
modem style of wood-engraving, with its den- 
cate gradations of tone, the illustrations of the 
refined art of Lion Bonvin have seldom been 
surpassed. M. Philippe Burty has wntten 
the account of the short and sad career of this 
painter. With his well-known skill in versifi¬ 
cation, Mr. Edwin Arnold has translated the 
Bitu Sanh&ra, by K&lidasa; Mr. G. H. Bough- 
ton has written and illustrated a capital story 
called “ Wyven Moat; Mr. B. D. Blackmore 
contributes a pretty ballad, and Mr. W. Black 
some sad verses. Mr. Brander Matthews, Miss 
Phelps, and others help to make up a number 
of much variety and general excellence. 

The new number of the Alpine Journal has 
a helpful paper, by H. G. Wiliink, on “ Alpine 
Sketching.” The sketches of Peter Bohren and 
Johann Anderegg are admirably true. ‘ Life 
in the Vispthal at the Beginning of the Seven¬ 
teenth Century,” by W. M. Conway, is a 
translation of excerpts from Thomas Platter s 
frequently-published autobiography, already 
known to English readers through the trans¬ 
lation of Freytag’s Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit. The editor’s notes on “ The 
Meije from La Grave ” are followed by a long 
and detailed account of the fatal accident to Dr. 
Emile Zsigmondy, on the Meije, on August 6. 
He had just published a book on the dangers of 
the Alps! The budget of new expeditions in 
1885 is very full, and includes the one which, 
on account of its ease, is likely to be the most 
popular of all—the route up the Jungfrau by 
the Boththal. Since the publication of this 
number, Prof. His, of Basel, has published a 
memoir of a notable pioneer of Berner Alp¬ 
climbing, and a vigorous Alpine sportsman and 
scientist, the recently deceased Dr. Christoph 
Theodor Aeby, professor of anatomy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Prague. Dr. Aeby formerly held the 
chair of anatomy at Basil, and afterwards at 
Berne. 

A GOOD many will say non de/ensoribus tafia of 
Lady Florence Dixie’s article on “ Home Buie ” 
in the December number of Hibernia. Still, the 
article, which is meant to prove that Home 
Buie is the best safeguard against separation, 
is worth reading. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for December the 
place reserved for fiction is assigned to a 
Californian story by Mr. Bret Harte. Two 
addresses on “Women’s Education,” by Prof, 
von Sybel, deserve attention, especially as the 
first is devoted to an account of Miss Archer, 
who founded the Victoria Lyceum for girls in 
Berlin. An interesting paper dealing with the 
history of Germany at the beginning of this 
century is founded on the unpublished corre¬ 
spondence, from 1783 to 1823, of Herr von 
Wolffiradt, who was a minister in Brunswick. 

The contents of the Boletin of the Beal 
Academia de la Historia for November are of 
unusual interest. There is a further instalment 
of the Hebrew text and old Spanish translation 
of the Jewish ordinamiento at Valladolid in 
1432, given by Femfindez y Gonzalez. Then 
follows a brief paper by Fernandez Duro on 
the first notices of Yucatan. Next to this we 
have the valuable introduction by Manuel 
Danvila to the recently published Cortes de. 
Castilla de 1576. This essay on the constitu¬ 
tional history of the period takes rank with 
similar prefaoes in our own Becord Office 
publications. There is also the Prblogo to V, 


the academy. _ 

Balaguer’s new edition of his ^ Historia de 
Catahtfia, two volumes of winch have just 
appeared. Padre Pita prints, with annotations 
and illustrative documents, an inedited Bull of 
Honorius II., dated March 12, 1127. 

SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BABBSKBr J. Le Travail en France: monographies 
pStoihieuS. T. l. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 

A. Beaumarchais. Bine Biographic. 

d-ewlorations.de 
Voyages et de sCJours dans l’AmCrique auatrale. 

oJgft °^V^M. lr Paris: Monnier. 80 fr. 
CaSSoLB,' A. LSgendes des Alpes vaudoises. Paris: 

JFisohbaoto. gohmuck u. T&towirang 

^OTP^puSdsraud«tkua«v.Neu-Gulnea. Wien: 

KhotS 1 ?: ^Geschiohte der altdeuteohen Diohtung. 

MxSi’xTlW rt%sent: rtdte de voyages. 

Mo^,?H. H A h ^ers 8 riSe 0 -centrale. Paris: Plon. 

Rica-nm, O. Ueb. antike Steinmetzzeiohen. Berlin: 

Le^ehoenr de 1’SgUse de S.-Maximin (Var): 
“^ptor^Ts^ bote du 17« sidcle. Paris: Plon. 

Stbnobl, E. Private u, smUiolra 

Brudor Grimm zu Heesen. i. Hd. marourg. 
El wort. 6 M. 40 Pi. 

HISTORY. ETC. 

t j Antiouarisohe Brieie vornemHchzur 
B der kR^Verwandteohartsbegrifle. 

framf KLIN 8 A BS8 L^ 8 grandee^Bci nea' historiquee da 
r “Se lao-slmile dn racueil de J. 

II Tortorel'et J Perrlssln. Paris: Fiscbbaoher. 

Mel* f". de. La tnSsor de Chartres, 1810-1793. Paris: 

Norsks Thf - Ueb. Mommsen’s DarsteUtm? der 
N01 SSSShei Herraohatt u. riimisohen PofiS im 

^^rridionaux, 
uSr oritfSTet leur ttablissement dans l'anoienne 

inraLiwwoirait^iOT a t^'lhi r oluJt‘ 1. rheitdsohe Ge- 
^WohXnde. 1. Joiner Sohrainsurtunde^d. 
IS. Jahrh. Hrsg. v. R. Hoenlger. 1. a a. ». lag. 

RoDT^”v. W Bemisohe8tadtgesohiohte. Bern: Haber. 

UBxmroKNBUOH zur Qeschiohte dm' 

Geeammelt a. hrsg. v. A. Hugara. nirassourg. 
Trilbner. 96 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

At.witvist H. Die Bischari-Spraohe, Ttt-Bed»wif in 
^fo^tAirika besohreibendla. vergleichend dar- 

BiUBKaDIM kysIed ers/GuVABD. Troiscomplies, 
traduitea du dialect© tore azeri en per*** 1 
Dja'far, et publiSes d’aprOs 1 Edition de Teheran. 

Bm^A^S. 10 Oodioes Palatini Graeci. 
Comokblan elegiaoae. Ed. Fas0 - 

Euxlnl graecae et latinae, ed. H. natysonew. 

a. - Haute-Art*. 

^T®mStenim Uadi-Gasus. Mit Bemerkgn. v. A. 

Email 1 Berlin; F. DUmmler. 2 M. 90 Pi. 
StnInSi. 8. L. ieletemaUgraeoa. Parsl. Wien. 

Wiut™*W^BeiMge zur Geschichte der Slteren 
“^hea Literal. 1. Hit Der sogenannte 

at 

“^Joasaph. Paris: Matsonneuve. 7 fr. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ABBOTS OF BANGOR. 

London: Deo. 6, 1885. 

The Antiphonary of Bangor ( Bennchor *), an 
eighth-century codex, marked C. 10, and pre¬ 
served in the Ambrosian Library, Milan, <x>n- 
a Latin hymn, commemoratmg the farst 
fifteen heads of that once famous monastery 
and place of learning, which has been 
published both by Muraton {Anted . Lat., iv. 
1211 and by Peyron (Cic. Orat. fragm.ined., 
p. 225). I had long suspected that neither of 

• Now a village on the south side of Belfast 
Lough- 
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these scholars had read the Latinised Irish 
names aright, and this suspicion lately became 
a certainty when I received, through the kind 
intervention of Abbate Ceriani, a photograph of 
the page containing the hymn. Muratori’s 
Simlanum, Machlaisreum , Cumnenus, Bautherius, 
Cronanus, turn out to be Sinlanum, Madais- 
reum, Cumenenus, Baithen[t]us, Critanus; and 
Peyron’s Fintenapum, Eseganum, Beracnus, 
Adianus, Crotanus, should be Fintenanum, 
Seganum, Berachus, Aidanus, Critanus. The 
worst of it is that Peyron’s misreadings have 
been carefully reproduced in the second edition 
of the Grammatica Celtica, p. 944. Mura- 
tori, moreover, prints tempora, admirabilis for 
the tempra, amabilis of the MS., and thus 
spoils the metre, and in the title, for In 
memoriam, Peyron prints Memetia , and thus 
spoils the sense. The hymn really runs as 
follows: 

“In MEMORIAJf ABBATUM NOSTRORCK. 

“ Sancfa sanctorum opera 
patrum frntres fortissima 
benchorensi in optima 
fundi to mm aeclesia 

Abbatum cminentia 
numerum tempra nomina 
sine fine fulgentia 
audite magna mereta 
quos conuocauit dominus 
caelorum regni sedibus :— 

jimauit chririus comgillum 
bene et ipse dominion 
earum habuit beognoum 
domnum omauit aedeum 
Elegit sanctum sinlanum 
famosum mundi magistrum:— 
quos conuocauit dominus 
caelorum regni sedibus 

Gratum fecit fintenanum 
heredem almum inclitum 
inlustrauit mac laisreum 
kaput abbatum omnium 
lampade sacrae seganum 
magnum scripturae medicum:— 
quos: 

[Col. 2] Notus uir erat berachus 
omatus et cumenenus 
pastor columba congraus 
querela absque aidanus 
rector bonus baithen[i]us 
summus antestes critanus 
quos: 

Tantis successit camanus 
uir amabilis omnibus 
christo nunc sedet suprimus 
ymnos canens quindecimus 
Zoen ut carpat cronanus 
consemet eum dominus:— 
quos conuocabit dominus 
caelorum regni sedibus. 

Horum sanctorum mereta 
abbatum fidelissima 
erga comgillum congrua 
inuocemus altissima 
uti possimus omnia 
nostra delere cremina 
per iesum chrisfum aetema 
regnantem in saecula V 

The non-Latinised names of the fifteen abbots 
here mentioned are Comgill, Beogno, Aed, 
Sillin (Adamnin’s Silnanus), Fintendn, Mac- 
laisre, Began’, Berach, Cumenen, Colomb, Aidan, 
Biithene, Critdn, Cammin, Cronin. 

Another set of Latin verses, also preserved 
in the Ambrosian library, has not, so far as 
I know, hitherto been printed. They seem to 
have been composed by or for Simone Memmiot 
Siena (formerly Sena), ’and occur m a picture 
by that artist prefixed to a folio MS. of Vergi, 
and recently photographed for my sister, 
picture represents the commentator berviiu 
unveiling a figure of Vergil to Aeneas, w 
represents the Aeneid, just as below a vine¬ 
dresser represente the Georgies and a shepheru 
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the Bucolics. The verses are rhyming hex- 
ametrical couplets, and run as follows: 

“ Ttala priwclaros tellus alis alma poetas 
s iu tibi Graecorum dedit hie attingere metas. 

Seruiu8 altiloqui retegens arehana Maronis 
vt pateant ducibuj pastoribuj atque colonis. 

Mantua TTirgilium qui talia carmine finxit 
Bena tulit Symonem digito qui talia pinxit.” 

Whitley Stokes. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD AND “ TnE CAPTIVES.” 

Westward Ho, near Bideford: Dec. 12, 1885. 

If any further confirmation be wanted of the 
authorship of “The Captives,” it may be found 
in the fact that the story of the underplot—tho 
Italian source of which Mr. Symonds {joints 
out in the Academy of last week—is told 
by Heywood (and very merrily too) in his 
ITNAIKEION, or Nine Bookes of Various History 
concerning Women, 1624. This work, he tells 
us, was written and printed in seventeen weeks; 
and it is noteworthy that the year of publica¬ 
tion is tho same as that in which “The Cap¬ 
tives ” was first performed at the Cockpit. The 
scene of the story is hero laid at Norwich, and 
the knight (the Lord de Aveme of tho play) 
had been “eminent and of note with Henrio 
the fift, as personally with him in all the warres 
in France.” The only characters named in the 
story are Friar John and Friar Bichard, but 
the resemblances to the play are often almost 
verbal. The following extract will suffice: 

“Then wonderously despayring, he intimates 
within himselfe, that murder is one of the crying 
sinnes, and such a one as cannot be concealed: yet 
recollecting his spirits, he purposeth to make 
tryall of a desperat aduenture, and put tho dis- 
couerie thereof to accident: hee remembers an old 
stallion, that had been a horse of seruice, then in 
his stable, one of those he had used in the French 
warres, and withall, a rustie Armor hanging in his 
Armorie; he commands both instantly to be 
brought, with strong new cords, a case of rustic 
Pistolls, and a Launce. The horse is sadled and 
caparrison’d, the Armor put vpon the Fryer, and 
hee fast bound in the seat, the launce tycd to his 
wrist, and the lower end put into the rest, his 
head-piece clasped on, and his Beauer up; the 
skirts of his grey gowne seruo for Bases : and thus 
accoutred like a knight completely armed cap a pe, 
they purpose to tume him out of the gates, hee and. 
his horse, without any Page or Esquire, to trie a 
new aduenture” (Lib. 5, p. 256). 

Compare “The Captives,” p. 193. 

Perhaps some of tho other stories which too 
rarely relieve the closely-packed erudition of 
this “Various History” may be traced to the 
same Italian source. Herbert A. Evans. 


"ABITHMETIC” AND “ ARITHMOLOGY.” 

Blshopton, Glasgow: Deo. 5,1885. 

There is a curious oversight on p. 447 of The 
New English Dictionary under tho word 
“Arithmetic.” Tho adjectival use of “arith¬ 
metic”—i.e., = “ arithmetical,” is stated to be 
obsolete. Now, ono merely needs to be re¬ 
minded of the expression “arithmetic mean” 
to see that the usage is still perfectly common. 

I may also note that “ arithmology ” is 
marked as perhaps obsolete. This I think is 
correct as regards the meaning assigned to it 
in the dictionary, but the word is certainly not 
obsolete in the sense of “ the higher theory or 
science of numbers.” It is from “ arithmology ” 
in this latter sense that we have the modem 
adjective “ arithmological,” the definition of 
which in the dictionary is a little astray, because 
the modem use of the noun from which it is 
derived had not been got hold of. The quota¬ 
tion illustrative of “ arithmological ” is from 
Nature, 1882: an earlier instance of the use of 


it (“ arithmological tables ”) will he found in the 
British Association Beport, 1873, p. 3. 

Spots on the sun are noted when the faces of 
lesser luminaries pass unheeded. 

Thomas Muir. 


“ PEDIGREE.” 

Bamff, Alyth: Dec. 7,1886. 

The etymology of this word does not seem to 
have been yet fully ascertained. The earliest 
instance of its use given is from a document 
said to be of the reign of Henry IV., but not 
dated. The earliest instance that I have come 
across, so far as I can remember, is in the 
Parliament Bolls of 1423, where, in connexion 
with a dispute as to precedence between John 
Mowbray (afterwards Duke of Norfolk) and the 
Earl of Warwick, we have the following:— 
“Comes Marescallus exhibuit . . . quondam 
Botulum . . . voc Peedegree” (Bot. Farit. iv. 
267). The word occurs again twice in the same 
page, only spelled “ pedegrewe,” a form noticed 
by Skeat. The use made of the word on the 
Parliament Bolls seems to mark it as standard 
English of the time. Skeat, in his Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary , notices a suggestion of 
Wedgwood (in Notes and Queries) deriving the 
word from tho French pied de gres (“table of 
degrees,” i.e., of relationship). John of Whet- 
hamstede, writing of Edward IV.’s claim to the 
throne in 1401, says, “declaravit pedem suae 
originationis,” &c. The last three words seem 
given by tho writer as the Latin for ‘ ‘ pedigree,” 
and I think they show that he identified the 
first syllablo with “ pedem ” (vol. i. 405, Bolls 
edition). Might we not regard pedigree as a 
corruption from “ pedem graduum ” ? 

J. H. Bamsay. 


DRIED ALPINE PLANTS. 

Palazzo Martinengo, Bain. Lago (II Garda: 

Dec. 9, 1886 . 

In this season of Christmas gifts some readers 
of the Academy may be glad to hear of the 
collection of dried Alpine plants nowbeingissued 
by Dr. Pietro Voglino, member of the Italian 
Alpine Club, and assistant to the professor of 
botany in the University of Padua. The first 
instalment, complete in itself, is already 
finished, and may be bought for the small sum 
of 10 frs. (8s. 4d.). It contains fifty fine 
specimens, dried with great care and success, 
and attached to large sheets, the leaves and 
roots being, as a rule, fully displayed, as well as 
the flowers. Each plant is accompanied by its 
name, and the date and place when and 
where it was found. This collection 
presents a happy contrast to the dear, 
poor, and inartistically set-up specimens 
which are generally on sale in Alpine resorts. 
Intending subscribers should communicate 
with Dr. Pietro Voglino, B. Orto Botanico, 
Padova. E. Martinengo-Cesaresco. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Dec. 31, 6 p.m. London Institution: “ Rus¬ 
sian Village Life,” by Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston. 

4 p.m. Asiatic: “ Newly Discovered Uaves at 
Penjdeh,” by Mr. W. Simpson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. “ The 
Microscope,” V-. by Mr. J. Mayall. 

8.S0p.m. Geographical: “Arctic Exploration 
with reference to Grinnell Land,” by Major A. W. 
Greely. 

Tuesday, Dec. 23,8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Construc¬ 
tion in Earthquake-Countries,” by Mr. John Milne. 


SCIENCE. 

Alpine Winter in its Medical Aspects, 4*c. 

By A. Tucker Wise. (Churchill.) 

Croonian Lectures on the Hygienic and Climatic 
Treatment of Chronic Pulmonary Phthisis. 
By Hermann Weber. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
The circumstances of my life at Davos Platz 


Di 


—as a man of letters, in whose case long¬ 
standing pulmonary consumption was eight 
years ago arrested by the climate of the High 
Alps in winter, and who has since enjoyed 
moderate health and mediocre intellectual 
vigour only on the condition of continued 
residence at an elevation of 5,000 feet above 
the sea—make me naturally interested in 
books which treat of mountain air and cold 
as powerful therapeutic agents. Such books 
deserve to be brought under the notice of the 
general reading public, for their argument is 
of a kind which any man possessed of common 
sense can follow; and the future of the 
so-called Alpine cure depends in no small 
degree upon its principles being widely under¬ 
stood by those who seek to benefit by it. 

I wish, therefore, to call attention to Dr. 
Wise’s Alpine Winter. It is a work which 
takes, in my opinion, high rank among the 
many already published upon this topic. 
Scientific, comprehensive, practical, and im¬ 
partial, it deals in turn with all the winter 
health-resorts which have been founded in 
the Orisons, setting their respective advan¬ 
tages in a fair light, and not disguising their 
drawbacks. Dr. Wise is specially interested 
in the new hotel at Maloja, and, therefore, 
he not unreasonably devotes a large part of 
his space to that establishment, which as a 
winter-station is still upon its trial. But he 
writes also of Davos arid Wiesen with the 
accurate knowledge of one who has spent 
whole winters in these villages; and he treats 
this part of his subject in the unprejudiced 
spirit of a man of science earnestly bent on 
disseminating carefully tested information. 
The value of his book, compared with similar 
treatises by superficial Alpine olimatologists, 
is that he has really lived and worked for 
years in the places about which he speaks, 
instead of passing a day or two in them for 
the sake of being able to say that he has been 
there. This makes his detailed advice re¬ 
garding clothes, diet, exercise, and so forth, 
more trustworthy than that of theoretical 
writers, who retail at second-hand hints 
picked up from casual conversation or ex¬ 
cogitated from a priori reasonings. 

On what Dr. Wise says about the purity of 
air in Alpine health-resorts, I am unable to 
pronounce a scientific opinion. But my 
personal experience, as a resident of many 
years’ standing, enables me to confirm his 
verdict that too little attention is usually 
paid to the ventilation and aeration of houses 
where sick people live together for a prolonged 
space of time. Whether the special devices 
provided to combat this difficulty at the 
Maloja will succeed, remains to be proved. 
That they are thoroughgoing in design 
admits of no doubt, and that they should 
receive a fair trial is much to be desired. 

After all, what people seek, when they 
leave their English homes at a great sacrifice 
of time and money, is air unvitiated in the 
dwellings they inhabit, and uncontaminated 
in the open by smoke and drainage. Davos, 
which is otherwise unique in its climatic 
advantages, runs risk of deterioration in the 
future by over-crowding; and neighbouring 
localities, with less of its social attractions, 
offer even now a more absolutely limpid 
atmosphere. Over-crowding in the High 
Alps means not only the aggregation, of 
numbers of persons, ^many of whom, v are 
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affected with long disease, in hotels which 
stand close together; bnt it also means a 
certain adulteration of the air by smoke from 
stores and furnaces, a spoiling of the snow 
roads in winter by augmented traffic, and a 
sacrifice of rural simplicity in villages which 
are being rapidly converted into watering- 
plaoes. That Davos Platz suffers already to 
some appreciable extent from these causes can 
hardly be contested. In particular, the 
nuisance of smoke from coal in chimneys has 
lately increased to an alarming extent- 
impartial observers will, however, dwell less 
upon these drawbacks than upon the sanitary 
measures, all of them sagacious, and most of 
them very expensive, whereby the natural 
features of this valley as an abode of civilised 
humanity have been improved, and the in¬ 
evitable evils of an artificially created popula¬ 
tion have been combated. They will also 
bestow their admiration on the excellent 
system by means of which an agreeable place 
of residence, affording the chief requisites of 
social enjoyment, has been evoked as though 
by magic in a narrow valley unknown even 
by name to Europe twenty years ago. 

Yet Davos cannot expect much further 
expansion in the geographical space allotted 
to it, without imperilling those very principles 
of air-purity upon which its now well- 
established fame depends. On this point I 
will quote some sentences from Dr. Hermann 
Weber, the famous climatologist and veteran 
apostle of the Alpine cure. He writes in the 
publication whieh I have cited at the head of 
this paper: 

“When I first directed attention to Davos 
Plata in 1867, it was still a charming primitive 
Swiss village; now numerous large and small 
hotels and villas stretch along the high road 
for more than a mile, and Davos Dorfii, a little 
higher up the valley, may almost be considered 
a suburb of Davos Plata. ... A gTeat draw- 
oack is that its reputation has of late years 
increased so rapidly that too many, fre¬ 
quently ill-suited, cases are sent to Davos; that 
the number and size of the hotels and health 
establishments increase at an alarming rate, so 
that there is actual danger that Davos may be 
ruined by its own natural advantages; for 
purity or aseptic quality of the air is incom¬ 
patible with the crowding together of a large 
number of invalids.” 

This word in season, spoken by so eminent 
an authority, should be taken into considera¬ 
tion both by those who seek the utmost 
advantages of the winter cure, and also by 
those who have at heart the real interests of 
Davos. “ If Davos were to be ruined,” says 
Dr. Weber—ruined, that is, by the too great 
afflux of visitors—“ the calamity would not 
be confined to the inhabitants of the valley, 
but would be shared by many invalids all 
over Europe.” 

It becomes in these circumstances a matter 
of some moment for those who are disinterest¬ 
edly anxious about the further progress of 
the Alpine cure in winter, as well as for those 
who wish to secure the permanent prosperity 
of Davos as the headquarters of this cure, 
that minor stations of a similar type should 
be created. People must come to understand 
that there is nothing thaumaturgic in a special 
climate; that their chances of recovery depend 
upon their breathing the purest air; and that 
only if they can obtain this purest air is it 
worth their while to quit their homes.' I, 
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therefore, being one who has profited to an 
incalculable extent by Alpine air, and who 
holds a considerable stake in Davos, watch 
with sympathy the growth of 8. Montz, and 
look forward to seeing Maloja and Pontresina 
soon take rank as resorts for seekers after 
health no less in winter than in summer. 
Unless the very principle itself on which a 
winter cure in the High Alps rests is brought 
into discredit by conditions which impede its 
proper application, free rivalry and brisk 
interchange between many of these winter 
colonies will prove beneficial not only to their 
frequenters, but also to the inhabitants who 
derive gain from this traffic. 

Pursuing this line of reasoning, I should like 
to give the last words of my article to what 
Dr. Wise has written about Wiesen. This is 
a village at the distance of two hours’ drive 
from Davos. It is situated in romantic 
scenery, on the slope of mountains which 
protect it from cold winds, and _ raised _ a 
thousand feet above the stream which carries 
draughts and water-mists away below it. A 
place like this supplies exactly what is most 
wanted as a safety-valve for Davos; and up 
to the present moment, though it offers ex¬ 
cellent accommodation, Wiesen has in winter 
been comparatively little frequented. “ The 
chief points of variation from Davos are,” to 
quote the words of Dr. Wise, “its position 
on the side of a hill, sparser population, 
slightly higher and more equable temperature, 
with perhaps a little less wind.” He goes on 
to state that during the worst time of snow 
melting, which is always a troublesome 
period, Wiesen clears more rapidly, and that 
then its freedom from any marshy evapora¬ 
tions is a great advantage. In justice to 
Davos, it should be stated that the valley 
was never in a true sense marshy, and that it 
has recently been drained throughout by 
works which cost the resident population a 
heavy sum of money; yet there is no doubt 
that, in this respect, Wiesen enjoys special 
natural privileges, and needs no aid of human 
ingenuity. 

While recommending Dr. Wise’s book in 
general to the public, I should be glad to 
direct special attention to the pages he has 
devoted to Wiesen. I believe that I shall be 
doing a service not only to sufferers like my¬ 
self, and to the Alpine method of cure in 
general, but also to Davos, for which place I 
have a special affection, founded upon grati¬ 
tude and long familiarity, if I could direct 
some of the surplus stream of winter 
emigrants into a quarter which is eminently 
suited to their needs. The only present 
drawback to Wiesen is want of concerts, balls, 
theatrical entertainments, and such other 
amusements as invalids ought not to seek, 
which a larger colony might speedily develop 
if it chose. In point of comfort, the hotel 
accommodation is now equal to that of most 
European health-resorts, and the cost is con¬ 
siderably less than in many more famous 
places. Good medical attendance is not 
wanting. J. A. Symonds. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “ MATLA’USH-SHAMS." 

TehrAn, Persia: Nor. S, 1885. 
The Persian annual (f ! <U Ndmeh )—a folio 
of five hundred and one pages, lithographed 


in dear Naskh, Tehran A.h. 1302—has just been 
issued by the Sani’ud-Daulah (minister of the 
press). It is a continuation of the volume 
noticed in the Academy last year by Gen. 
Houtum-Schindler, and is entitled the Motto'- 
mh-SharM, vol. ii. It is devoted to an account 
of the City of Meshhed the Holy, its Shrine, 
Masjids, Karvanserais, Madressehis and sur¬ 
rounding districts; together with a review 
(fol. 282-382) of the events in Persian history 
with which it is connected; following which 
(fol. 383-450) is a list—with quotations, in most 
cases, from their works — of the men of 
note, literary and other, who were bom at 
Meshhed. In a Ehatimah is added an account 
of the Imam Roza, at whose shrine compara¬ 
tively few Persians have failed to prostrate 
themselves. Its author, Muhammed Hasan 
Khan, Sani’ud-Daulah, has devoted his literary 
energy to historical, and principally to geo¬ 
graphical, research, the two being usually in¬ 
separably treated by Persian writers. Besides 
almost exhausting native sources of informa¬ 
tion, the enumeration of which alone would be 
sufficient to attest its value, the Sani’ud- 
Daulah has also brought into requisition the 
works of Malcolm, Fraser, Ferrier, Khanikov, 
and others. But apart from all this, the 
present volume will have a more particular 
value to the student of Persian bibliography 
and history, for incorporated therein (fol. 165- 
213) its author has given, in cxtenso, the text of 
a valuable and rare journal written by Shah 
Tahmasp I., which purports to be a chronicle of 
his own reign, from his accession in A.H. 930 to 
his meeting with the Sultan of Turkey in a.h. 
966. Further, the Sanfud-Daulah has added 
a catalogue of the MSS. and other works pre¬ 
served in the Library of the Shrine. 

With such a quantity of valuable matter 
before one it seems ungrateful to find any 
fault; but it is certainly to be regretted that 
one who is in possession of such a fine library 
of rare works should not have given himself a 
little more trouble, and made the notices of 
celebrated literary Meshhedis of more import¬ 
ance by the addition, in all cases, of the dates 
of their decease and titles of their works. 

Sidney J. A. Churchill. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. Alexander Watt’s new work on 
Electro- Depotitkm, will be ready for publication 
by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. in the early 
part of next month. 

The last part of the geological section of the 
Encyklopuedie der Naiurwitaentchaften, pub¬ 
lished by E. Trewendt, of Breslau, is entirely 
occupied by articles from two contributors— 
Prof. Kenngott and Dr. Rolle. The former, 
taking the mineralogical subjects, writes on 
Silicates, Sclerites, Sulphates, and Mineralogical 
Classification (“ Systematik der Minerals ”). 
Cnder the head of Sklerite (from anXypit, hard) 
Prof. Kenngott describes all the precious stones. 
Mention is here made, as usual, of the great 
“ diamond ” of the Rajah of Mattan in Borneo; 
but we believe that it is now fully proved that 
this stone is nothing more than a piece of rock- 
crystal. Dr. Roue contributes articles on 
stratigraphical geology, dealing with the 
Silurian system, the Tertiary group, and the 
Trias; while palaeontology is represented by 
his essay on Sponges. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, of 
Marburg, well known to English readers as the 
firm publishing Vilmar’s Litteraturgetchtchie, 
has issued the first part of a RilderatUu zur 
Oeichichte der deuUchen Natumallitteratur, nacn 
den QueU$n bearbeitet von Dr, Gustav 
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Konnecke. The work, which will contain 1,558 
engravings—all of them reproductions of 
authentic originals—is to be completed in ten 
monthly parts. The publisher is contemplating 
an edition, with letter-pr ss in English, in¬ 
tended for England and America. 

The same firm will publish a new periodical, 
Phonctieche Studien, which is to be edited by 
Prof. W. Yietor, of Marburg. It will be 
devoted to phonetics in general, but will pay 
particular attention to the national orthoepy, 
and to tho phonetical treatment in German 
schools of the most important modern lan¬ 
guages. Contributions may be sent in German, 
English, or French. 

The recent numbers of Bursian’s Jahresbericht 
contain articles on Roman Antiquities (Schiller 
and Voigt), Tacitus (Helmreioh), Latin Gram¬ 
mar (Deecke), and, by no means least, Aristotle 
(Susemihl). 

The Berlin Philologische Wocheruchrift of 
November 21 contains a review, by W. Mewes, 
of Prof. Wilkins’s edition of the Epietlee of 
Horace. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology.— (Monday, 
D*c. l.J 

Dr. Samuel Bibck, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs read a paper entitled, “Are there 
Totem-Clans in the Old Testament?” The in¬ 
vestigation of “survivals” often enables us to 
penetrate into the social arrangements of pre¬ 
historic times. Thus Maclennan’s investigations 
into the form of capture in marriage ceremonies 
brought him to the theory of the origin of the 
family in the totem-clan consisting of members 
worshipping (and not eating) a totem animal, 
whose name they inherit from their mother, and 
marrying only outside the clan (exogamy). This 
theory is now widely accepted by anthropologists, 
and was applied first by Maclennan to Jews in the 
fortnightly Review, 1870, and then by Prof. W. 
Robertson Smith to Arabs and Jews in the Journal 
of Philology, 1880, an application tested and modi¬ 
fied in the present paper, which discusses traces of 
totem worship under the following heads:—(I.) 
Animal names. A list given of 160 persons with 
such names (against only 30 by Prof. Smith). 
These are mostly personal, not clan names, and of 
the former not so many as would be found among 
Englishmen (3 per cent.). But in one case, the 
clans of Edom (Gen. xxxvi.) and their offshoot 
Caleb (Dog Tribe), these names are too frequent to 
be mere chance. Probable totemism among nomad 
Edomites. (II.) Exogamy and descent through 
females are characteristic of the totem arrangement. 
Some indications of the former among Seirites 
were pointed out by Prof. Smith, and these are 
supplemented in the present paper by many indica¬ 
tions among lists of Israelite clans (Num. xxvi.) of 
clans of the same name in different tribes, as would 
happen under a totem system. A distinct refer¬ 
ence to exogamy in the case of Ibzan the Judge 
(Judges xii. 9). Instances of descent reckoned 
through female in Abraham’s marriage (half-sister 
being unrelated through female kinship), &c., but 
these could be explained by polygamy as well as 
by totemism. (III.) Ancestor worship seen ip 
Teraphim, Elohim as ghosts (witch of Endor), 
sacrifices to dead (Is. via., 19 ; Ps. cvi., 28; Pirke 
Aboth, iii., 5; Judges ix., 13). Prof. Smith sees in 
David a member of a serpent clan, because one of 
his ancestors was named Nahshon, the father named 
Nahash, he has Teraphim, and there was a brazen 
serpent in the king’s palace. This is doubtful, since 
the last is attributed to Moses, and the descent is 
not traced through females. If true, introduced 
by Ruth, a Moabitess, and cannot conclude for all 
Israel. Ancestor worship a later stage than 
animal worship. (IV.) Animal worship seen in 
the golden calf, brazen serpent, second command¬ 
ment (“ things which are in heaven above,” &c., = 
birds, beasts, and fishes), and in Isaiah lxvi., 17. 
Cardinal passage, Ezekiel viii., 10, creeping beasts 
and abominations, ‘ 1 and all the idols of the house of 
Israel” with Jaaphaniah ben Shaphan (Coney) 
officiating as priest. But (a) a vision, (5) the name 


a piece of irony=William Ewart Disraeli, (c) pro¬ 
bably introduced from Egypt, (<f) no other traces 
of the totem clan arrangement so late. (V.) For¬ 
bidden Food. No satisfactory explanation has 
hitherto been given. As a survival of totem tabu, 
the religious horror explained. It was character¬ 
istic of Judaism to utilise earlier religion for purer 
purposes, e.g., sacrifice. Difficulties, (a) many 
names of “clean” beasts in our list (forty-three 
clean to forty-two unclean), (4) tolerably simple 
explanation as survival of folk medicine. Result: 
a few anomalies, e.g.. Coney, can be explained 
as “ survivals ” of totem worship. (VI.) Tattoo¬ 
ing and clan crests. Former in Lev. xix., 28, also 
probably referred to Deut. xxxii., 5. Latter in 
Jacob’s and Moses’ blessing, ef. mediaeval heraldry 
of the twelve tribes. (VII.) Blood feud and 
wergild existed in Bible times, but the Goel was 
unconnected with totems. Conclusion. If anthro¬ 
pology regards totemism as a necessary or usual 
stage in social development: (a) There is sufficient 
evidence of the existence of totem clans among the 
nomad Edomites. (Prof. Smith.) (4) We have 
seen sufficient “survivals” of totemism in the 
personal and tribe names, in the forbidden food, 
tattooing, and clan crests, in the ancestor worship, 
animal images, and blood feud of the Israelites 
to warrant the assumption that they were once 
organised on the totem system, (e) But Prof. 
Smith's specific instances of David as a member of 
a serpent clan, and the existence of totem rites in 
the temple at the time of Ezekiel, are unjustified. 

Royal Historical Socrrr, Cambridge Branch.— 
( Wednesday, Pec. t.) 

Prof. J. R. Seeley, V.-P., in the Chair.—Prof. 
Seeley contributed a “Note on the Family Com¬ 
pact of 1733,” in which he described the result of 
his recent researches at the Foreign Office. It was 
generally supposed that the Family Compact of 
1733 was not known to the English government of 
the time; but it appeared to him so improbable 
that such an important event should have happened 
without the English Foreign Office in some way 

e g to know of it, that he had caused the 
tches of the period to be examined for traces 
of some knowledge of the Family Compact, if not 
in 1733, at any rate earlier than 1761. The result 
of this was the discovery of numerous passages in 
the letters of ministers and ambassadors evidently 
referring to it as something not only suspected, but 
known to have taken place, and in one of these the 
phrase paete de famitle actually occurred; and, 
further, a copy of the Family Compact itself had 
been received by George II. in 1734, very soon 
after it had been signed. Thus it was evident that 
the English government was aware of the existence 
of the compact almost from the beginning. They 
were surprised at its renewal in 1761, not because 
they had never heard of it before, but because the 
family policy had been dropped for so long by 
King Ferdinand, and they were not prepared for 
its renewal by his successor. To this fact Prof. 
Seeley attached considerable importance, because 
it does much to explain the timidity of Walpole’s 
policy. Walpole knew that war with Spain meant 
war with France also ; and, as a financier, he did 
not think that England could bear more than a 
hundred millions of debt. A discussion followed. 
—Mr. Oscar Browning read a paper on “ The 
Flight of Louis XVI. to Varennea, consisting of 
a detailed criticism on. Carlyle’s treatment of the 
subject. He showed that while Carlyle’s picture 
was vivid and, on the whole, correct in its main 
outlines, all his details, almost without exception, 
were inaccurate, though evidence was accessible to 
him from which they might have been correctly 
obtained; and the author suggested the desirability 
of applying similar tests to other parts of Carlyle’s 
work. The paper was illustrated by numerous 
maps and plans. 

Cambridoe Philolooical Socibty.—( Thursday, 
Dee. S.) 

Prof. Skeat, President, in the Chair.—The com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the reform of Latin 
pronunciation presented the following provisional 
report: “ The committee having met and having 
carefully considered the information before them 
are unanimously of opinion that the time granted 
to them for making their report should be 


extended at least to the second meeting of 
the Lent Term; and they therefore suggest 
that the society should pass a resolution so 
extending it.”—A paper was read by the Presi¬ 
dent, on “Grendel m the Poem of Beowulf,” 
of which the following is an abstract. The 
description of the monster Grendel in the poem 
of Beowulf may very well have been founded 
upon the description of an enormous brown bear. 
Such a description would be exaggerated by the 
use of poetical language until it became at last 
vague and mysterious. The very name Grendel 
means ‘Grinder’—*.*., grinder of bones, an epi¬ 
thet of a carnivorous animal. Many parts of the 
description suit the habits of the brown bear. 
Thus Grendel never uses weapons, but trusts to 
the strength of his grip or hug; he tears and eats 
his victims; he is fond (as the Dear is) of swimming 
across water to his lair ; and he preys by night, 
returning to his lair at dawn. Grendel's mother, 
who was still stronger than himself, is, accordingly, 
an old she-bear. She, too, lives in a cave beyond 
a lake, has no weapons but daws, trusts to the 
power of her grip, is carnivorous, and prowls by 
night. Both are dumb beasts, incapable of human 
speech. The word B6o-wulf—“bee-wolf” 
—means a bear who is fond of honey. This epithet 
might well be given to a hero who had slain two 
gigantic bears. The use of this theory is that it 
explains several obscure passages, in which the 
real subject of description is the bear’s paw. This 
paw is frequently ana accurately (though poetically) 
described. At one time it is called a “ glove,” 
from its likeness to a glove of skin covered with 
fur; at another time it is called “ a hand-shoe ”— 
glove. Yet the commentators actually spell 
Hondecio (hand-shoe) with a capital h, and say it 
was the name of a hero! Even to gain this sense, 
it is necessary for them to mistranslate the context. 
The right translation of 11. 2077, 2078, is—“There 
was the glove [*.«., paw] ready to descend; a life- 
bale [was it] to the doomed man.” LI. 2086, 
2087, mean—“ He groped after me with ready 
palm. His glove npaw] hung suspended [over 
me],” &c. The explanations of these (and similar) 
passages remain the same, even if the bear-origin 
of Grendel be inadmissible. The “glove” still 
means the paw of the monster, who is, in any case, 
s kind of wild beast. All the passages relating to 
the paw of Grendel, and to the paw of Grendel’s 
mother, can thus be easily explained. They have 
greatly puzzled the commentators, but are really 
quite simple when the right clue is used. 

Aristotelian Society. —( Monday, Pee. If.) 

S. H. Hodoson, Esa., President, in the Chair.— 
The president gave an account of Siebeck’s view 
of the Philebue of Plato. After some introductory 
remarks on the vital importance, for every phil¬ 
osophical system, of the question where and in 
what specifically its principle of efficient causation 
is made to consist—as, for instance, the attraction 
exerted on the world by the Supreme Being, whose 
own energy is »6n<ris robe tut, in Aristotle’s system ; 
the transcendental agency, phenomenally known 
as of two kinds, causality by necessity and causality 
through freedom, of Kant’s; the self-differentia¬ 
tion and self-identification of the Begriff, in 
Hegel’s; the Will, in Schopenhauer’s; the physical 
Force issuing from the Unknowable, in Mr. Her¬ 
bert Spencer’s—the president proceeded to read a 
MS. translation of Dr. Hermann Siebeck’s disserta¬ 
tion Pe doetrina Idearum qualie eet in Platonie Philebo 
(reprinted 1872), in which this question is raised 
with regard to Plato’s philosophy. A discussion 
followed. 

FINE ART. 

Tirynt. By Henry Schliemann. (John 
Murray.) 

{Second Notice.) 

Having given some account, in a previous 
notice, of the main facts discovered in Dr. 
Schliemann’s last and most brilliant enter¬ 
prise, we now approach the far more difficult 
task of bringing them into relation with what 
other discoveries have taught us, and with 
what we know of early Greek history. One 
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of the few points which may be regarded as 
settled is this, that the destruction of both 
Mycenae and Tiryns, like that of Troy, was 
very early, perhaps even in prehistoric times. 
This theory, which runs counter to the direct 
statements of Diodorus, Strabo, and Pausanias, 
is, nevertheless, so thoroughly in accordance 
with the nature of things and the negative 
results of the excavations that it will now be 
accepted by all who are free from prejudice. 
It is plain that Argos subdued these more 
ancient fortresses, and amalgamated their 
population with its own, at mi early date. 
JBut how early ? Dr. Schliemann is inclined 
to attribute it to the Dorian conquerors of 
Argos at the time of that migration which 
was called the Return of the Heradeidae. I 
am inclined to argue that, if this synoikismos 
had been so early, the memory of the inde¬ 
pendence of the subject towns could hardly 
have lasted so long, and that the lesser 
Argolic towns would sink into the condition 
of Amyclae and Helos under Sparta. Still, 
we know that such memories were lasting 
enough, as in the case of the Messenians, 
subdued by the Spartans in the seventh 
century b.o. If, then, the case of Mycenae 
and Tiryns is to be compared to these last, 
we must seek in that century for the probable 
time of their subjugation, and perhaps the 
reign of Pheidon of Argos may be provision¬ 
ally accepted. This famous monarch, whom 
we now place, not in 743, but about 660 b.c , 
sought by every means to strengthen himself 
against Sparta, and it would be his natural 
policy to make Argos the real capital of the 
country. Neither coins (which he is said to 
have introduced in Greece) nor inscriptions 
would be common up to his date, and so the 
extremely archaic nature of the remains of 
both fortresses might be explained. Later 
than this it seems impossible to find a reason¬ 
able date. 

We may draw from the Homeric poems some 
inferences as to the relative importance of the 
three great towns of the Argolid; but the 
great uncertainty as to the date of the whole 
Iliad, and still more of its parts, makes any 
absolute chronology unattainable. It seems 
as if in some parts of the poem Diomede, the 
King of Argos, is magnified at the expense of 
Agamemnon, while in the later books (except 
in xxiii.) he sinks into insignificance. So in 
the Catalogue his dominion appears distinctly 
as carved out of that of Agamemnon, while all 
through the Iliad Tiryns seems gone by in 
greatness, being merely the home of Herakles, 
the glory of a former generation. Accordingly, 
when the Iliad was put into its present form, 
Tirynshaddisappeared as a capital, the glory of 
Mycenae was fading, and Argos was rising to 
preeminence. 

The results of the excavations are not in 
discord with these inferences. For while the 
oldest building at Mycenae is fully as rude as 
that of Tiryns, and far less massive, there was 
evidently a rebuilding of it by a new dynasty, 
who enlarged and beautified it in a maimer 
showing a distinct advance upon the art of 
Tiryns. It was this later dynasty, whom Prof. 
Adler calls Pelopids, who took in hand the 
rubble masonry of the older Perseids (or who¬ 
ever the first founders were), who enclosed the 
old pit-graves in the new ring-wall, who even 
faced the old walls with ashlar masonry to 
produce a better appearance, who also built 


the great bee-hive tombs still extant, which 
contrast so strongly with the pit-graves 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann. This is the 
interpretation of the record of Mycenae, which 
Prof. Adler gives in his remarkable intro¬ 
duction to the present volume (p. xxvii), and 
which may be regarded as the hypothesis 
best explaining the facts. 

But most unfortunately while in Mycenae 
we have large knowledge of the royal tombs, 
we have hardly any of the royal palace, which 
has not yet been excavated in the systematic 
way pursued at Tiryns. On the other hand, 
we know nothing of the tombs of the latter, 
though the interior of the palace is clearly 
before us. Hence we cannot as yet be certain 
of what I suggest as probable, that the 
Tirynthian palace corresponds to the older, or 
Perseid, stage of Mycenae. Dr. Schliemann 
thinks that the tombs of the Tirynthian kings 
were probably at Nauplia, where certain rock 
chambers, and even traces of bee-hive tombs, 
have been found. But if my hypothesis be 
correct, they were buried in pit graves, the 
finding of which will depend on some lucky 
accident, such as their being enclosed within 
a later city wall, or marked by some sculp¬ 
tured stones now lying underground. 

The bee-hive tomb, which Prof. Adler thinks 
peculiar to Greece—-but of which we have 
specimens, approximately at least, in barrows 
like New Grange in Ireland—is a far more 
advanced condition of sepulture. Even in 
massiveness of structure the Tomb of Atreus 
at Mycenae exceeds anything at Tiryns; for 
the inner lintel stone of the doorway there, 
which is moreover cut, and curved to suit the 
inner plan of the cone, is many times greater 
than tbe largest block at Tiryns, even including 
the vast floor-stone of the bath-room. The 
decorative art, on the other hand, of Mycenae 
we know chiefly from tombs of the earlier or 
Perseid period, 'and hence we need not be 
surprised if the ornament of Tiryns, which is 
chiefly architectural, is fully as developed. 

In this respect the frescoes, wall patterns, 
and alabaster plaques of Tiryns are indeed 
most remarkable ; and while they are clearly 
the parents and prototypes of later Greek 
ornament, they show also distinct influences of 
Asiatic (Phrygian and Lycian), as well as of 
Egyptian art. The more the antiquities of 
Greece are studied, the more clearly it appears 
that there was some real basis for the legends 
which brought settlers from Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and Asia Minor, into Greece, not as mere exiles, 
but as the fathers of the civilisation and arts 
of Greece. There was a school of pedant 
philologists, who were so anxious to vindicate 
the originality of Greek art and culture, that 
they denied these influences. Recent ex¬ 
plorations have reduced such arguments to 
their proper value. More especially some 
materials used at Tiryns—alabaster inlaid with 
blue glass paste—compel us to admit a 
positive influence of Egyptian handicraft, 
though it may have been imported not by 
Greeks or Egyptians but by Phoenicians. 
This commerce in the Aegean, these great 
palaces and tombs, this architectural power 
which handled vast rocks without difficulty— 
all seems to us long before the dawn of 
Hellenic history. Even • he Homeric poems 
describe a state of society widely different, 
though centred about the great fortresses of 
older days. The main result of Prof. Helbig’s 


researches into Homeric art, as compared with 
that of Troy or Mycenae, is to show that in most 
details Homeric customs—furniture, armour, 
&c.—do not correspond with what has now 
been exhumed. The facts may be conveniently 
studied in the Appendix to Mr. Wilkins’s 
new book on the Homeric controversy. There 
was apparently a great gap of time, not 
between Homer and the rest of Greek litera¬ 
ture, but between the greatness of Tiryns, 
Mycenae, and Troy, and the poems of Homer. 
These epics are of later date, and represent 
life of a different kind. Indeed, we have the 
alternative of bringing them down to a date 
near the dawn of Greek history, or of throw¬ 
ing back the earlier culture of foreign impor¬ 
tation to a very early age indeed. This 
latter seems to be the view which Dr. Schlie¬ 
mann prefers. 

There is one very curious gap in the know¬ 
ledge we derive hem the buildings of these 
early kings. They have left ns no temples. 
For while the large rooms at Troy, once 
considered temples, are now rightly set down 
as the main halls or courts of the palace, the 
Doric remains found both at Mycenae and 
Tiryns clearly belong to later buildings— 
in the latter case even hardly belonging to 
the site. For a single archaic antefix, Doric 
capital, and some tiles could hardly mark the 
site of a Doric temple without some of the 
shafts and architraves being also found. The 
fact then remains that the people who built 
these great forts and massive tombs, possibly 
for sepulchral offerings, have left us no 
temples. How is this puzzle to be explained ? 
Perhaps it was then the fashion of religion to 
build only wooden shrines, in imitation of 
the first modest constructions of mankind; 
and these shrines would have disappeared 
with all the wood of the upper storeys in the 
palace. Perhaps their worship was confined 
to the household sacrifices at the altar in the 
court, or the sacrificial trench, if it be such 
indeed, which Dr. Dorpfeld describes (p. 339). 
Yet nothing seems more unlikely than this 
latter solution. We must await further re¬ 
searches, and keep the problem before us 
as one demanding an answer. 

This is indeed the case with a dozen other 
difficulties which crowd themselves upon our 
attention, but which this is not the place to 
discuss. It is rather our duty to conclude 
with earnest good wishes for the veteran 
explorer, who has spent his time and fortune 
in doing such work as even national enter¬ 
prises of the kind have seldom rivalled. No 
one will rise from the study of this splendid 
volume without feeling that a great step 
has been made towards the understanding of 
the oldest European culture, and that we have 
at last been led by Dr. Schliemann to the 
right track for discovering the incunabula of 
that Greek art which grew to such unrivalled 
perfection. J. P. Maim m - 


THE ART MAGAZINES, 

The Magazine of Art. Vol. VIII. (Cassell.) 
This admirable magazine, which, under its 
sent editor, has attained a reputation for both 
artistic and literary matter unique in the history 
of art magazines in England, shows no diminu¬ 
tion of resource. On the oontrary, this year 
has seen the appearance of a series of articles on 
current art unusually trenchant and sincere; 
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the debut of a new writer on art (Mr. B. A. M. 
Stevenson), who unites to a wide poetical 
sympathy with the works of others the tech¬ 
nical knowledge of a trained artist; and 
has had in Mr. Claude Phillips at least one 
more valuable addition to its large staff. 
Among the articles of special note contained in 
the present volume may be mentioned Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s on “Chodowiecki,” Mr. Loftie’s 
on “ London Churches,” Mr. Blaikie’s on “ The 
Dart,”Mr. DavidHannay’s on “Granada,’’Miss 
Jane Harrison’s on “Greek Myths in Greek 
Art,” Mrs. Fawcett’s on “The New Forest,” 
Mr. Claude Phillips’s on “Arnold Bocklin,” 
and the Rev. G. F. Browne’s on “ Sculptured 
Stones in England.” Among the most suc¬ 
cessful of the “Poems and Pictures” are 
those in which Miss Alice Havers and 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Austin Dobson 
and Mr. R. Caldecott, Mr. Andrew Lang 
and Mr. Seymour Lucas, Miss May Ken¬ 
dall and Mr. W. H. Overend have joined 
forces. The last, perhaps, is the best of all. 
Of the landscape artists employed, none has 
shown more progress than Mr. Anthony Henley. 
Many of his designs are full of poetical 
suggestiveness; his “Forest Heath” (p. 4) 
reminds one of Theodore Rousseau. 

The bound volume of the Art Journal 
(Virtue) concludes the first year of a new series. 
In strong contrast to the simplicity of the 
familiar old cover, it is enriched with a decora¬ 
tive pattern and with gilt edges. As our 
readers know, the price of the monthly parts 
has been diminished, with the result of reducing 
bv two-thirds the number of the full-page 
plates, which have been the special glory of 
the Art Journal from its foundation. On the 
profit sido ot the account we receive a largely 
increased number of woodcuts, including many 
varieties of mechanical reproduction, which at 
least constitute an instructive lesson in schools 
and processes. In the letterpress there is little 
change. Mr. H. Wallis has contributed a 
valuable series of articles on “ The Early 
Madonnas of Raphael ”; and we would also 
mention for special praise the papers on foreign 
artists by Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson, Mr. F. 
Wedmore, and Miss Helen Zimmem. Among 
the plates, the most popular subjects are also 
those that have been most skilfully rendered— 
Mr. Mordant’s etching of M. Saintin’s “Apple- 
Seller,” which worthily forms the frontispiece ; 
Mr. Armytage’s engraving of Mr. Orchardson’s 
famous “Napoleon on board the Bellerophon ” ; 
and a facsimile of a drawing by Mr. Marcus 
Stone. Altogether, there seems no reason to 
fear that the Art Journal , while following its 
younger rival in appealing to a wider circle, will 
desert the high standard which it was the first 
to set. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The Society of British Artists appears to be, on 
the whole, awake, which is a sufficient reason 
to call attention to it. It is true that its 
galleries still contain far too many ill-painted 
domestic pictures, full of a popular and too 
familiar sentiment—works of art which are 
practically the copies of their forerunners, 
works of art with nothing of their own to say. 
It is true also that a meretricious order of 
female beauty still finds itself chronicled upon 
these walls with a superfluous frequency. But 
though the society has not succeeded in making 
a clean sweep of the sentimental and the com¬ 
mon—of the work which relies for its attrac¬ 
tiveness upon popular theme and not upon 
artistic treatment—yet the walls hold many 
things in which it is easy to be interested. 

There are several good portraits, for instance, 
executed in the modem vein. Mr. Dannat has 
two of the most notable. These are the 
counterfeit presentments of two sober children, 


full of character, full of individuality—“ Leonie 
Haviland” (123) and “Eva Haviland” (225). 
Then Mr. Mortimer Menpes sends up pretty 
and fanciful visions—none the less portraits in 
reality, we suppose—of an engaging young per¬ 
son in a red Japanese dress, holding a fan much 
as they hold it in “ The Mikado ” (368), and of 
a “Yellow Boy” (25), very brisk and pretty. 
Mr. Whistler himself—Mr. Menpes’s master in 
some degree at least—has two most interesting 
portraits, besides his other studies. His “ Mrs. 
Cassati ” (362), is an arrangement in black, of 
a blonde lady in a riding habit, buttoning a 
glove, with lifted hand, and the riding whip 
tucked under her left arm. Possibly the per¬ 
sonality here presented is less impressive than 
Sarasate’s, but it is expressed, perhaps, not less 
completely. Whoever we have here, we have 
at all events a good horsewoman. The pose 
shows us that. Mr. Whistler’s other portrait is 
that of the quietly intelligent half-dreamy face 
of “Master Manuel” (45). It is arranged in 
various tones of slaty grey. Mr. Whistler’s 
seaside studies in the present show are not 
works to which we can attach any considerable 
value. Nothing is more likely than that we 
might be at issue with their author thereupon. 
But an infinite dexterity and often something 
more—a sense of beauty and of attractiveness of 
pose, of pose now noble and now piquant—is 
shown in his three little upright pieces over the 
fire-place, (in the water-colour room. Two of 
them are pastels; a “Harmony in Opal and 
Violet ” (566), and a ‘ ‘ Note in Violet and Green ” 
(568). They are very well chosen, and very 
well placed models, lightly draped, and drawn 
with a delicate vision of what it was most 
graceful to include and most wise to omit. It 
has been truly said that about “ A Caprice in 
Red ” (570), there is nothing capricious, unless 
it be the price. It is a perfectly well-ordered 
study of flesh-colour and red—an energetic 
model, springing, as it were—or, as it is—from 
the unfolded and widely extended drapery. 
Near it hangs M. Weguelin’s “In Danger”— 
a skilful and pleasure-giving water-colour, 
more elaborate of theme and of treatment. A 
nymph sits well within range of the arrow of 
cupid. Mr. Harper Pennington—to go back to 
a Whistlerite—sends a study of two ballet girls, 
which, if it has not quite the fire of M. Degas, 
has serious and admirable merits, and is to 
be commended as a further effort to bring 
within the range of art those theatrical subjects 
which have often been too much the property 
of the vulgar. Mr. Arthur Hill’s “ Eothen ” 
(244) is a study of the figure, and of drapery 
and ornament, pursued much further, and with 
greater regard, it is probable, to completeness 
of modelling, and subtlety of grace. An 
excellent piece of flesh-painting is the “ Wood 
Nymph ” of Mr. Kennington (313), though the 
head, alas! belongs to one model, and the 
figure to another. 

In landscape Mr. Leslie Thomson sends 
“ The Skylark ” (308)—a work in which the 
figure assumes more importance than is cus¬ 
tomary in his canvas; and Mr. Richard 
Toovey contributes a “ Cornfield,” Dewint-like 
in its simplicity and breadth, and very quiet 
and beautiful in tone. Mr. John Reid achieves 
in “ Our Old Pier, Cornwall ” (316), that rich¬ 
ness of colour which is inseparable from his later 
manner. It is striking, even if it be forced. 
We do not think it needed Mr. Aubrey Hunt to 
paint the large Breton coast picture, “ Wood 
Carriers ” (248). A more commonplace painter 
might have done it. It reveals no subtle fact— 
seizes no delicate effect. Wo like him better in 
his “Bathing Hour at Granville” (314), and 
best in his noble study of “ Cloudland ” (342)— 
a picture of the pageantry of silver-grey skies, 
in which Mr. Aubrey Hunt has known per¬ 
fectly where to stop, as well as where to begin. 

Frederick Wedmoee. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Oswald W. Brierly, of the Royal Water- 
Colour Society, and marine painter to the 
Queen, has received the honour of knighthood, 
“in recognition of his great abilities as an 
artist.” 

The sale of Raphael’s cabinet picture of 
“ The Three Graces,” which has been arranged 
forthesumof £25,000, deprives the country of a 
possession hardly less precious in its way than 
the more talked-of masterpieces of the painter. 
“ The Three Graces ”—suggested by an antique 
studied by Raphael in Central Italy—had been 
a favourite acquisition of the late Lord Dudley, 
and it is from his estate that it passes into the 
hands ef the Due d’Aumale. Our readers will, 
perhaps, hardly require to be reminded that it 
is an engraved work, highly esteemed and per¬ 
fectly authenticated. A very interesting ad¬ 
vanced study for it—in pen and ink, if we 
remember accurately—exists in the Academy 
of Venice, though it is worthy of note that 
Raphael paused in the execution of that par¬ 
ticular drawing before he had had time to 
introduce the third figure—that which is to 
the spectator’s right. The picture, though of 
fullest classic inspiration, is a comparatively 
early work. 

Mr. A. Wyatt Thibaudeau, of Green 
Street, St. Martin’s Lane—who is fulfilling 
energetically the services of hon. secretary to 
the newly-established International Chalco- 
graphical Society—has sent us the rules under 
which the society is constituted, and its pro¬ 
gramme for the first year of its operations. 
There will be not more than three hundred 
members. It had originally been intended to 
limit the number to two hundred and fifty; 
but, in view of the applications for member¬ 
ship from many distinguished amateurs, that 
number was found too restricted. Each 
member, properly proposed and elected, and 
subscribing his two guineas, will receive a 
remarkable share of finely executed reproduc¬ 
tions of the very rarest ancient prints in virtue 
of his subscription. The subjects chosen for 
the first year’s issue include reproductions of 
“ The Effects of Jealousy,” by Durer, from a 
unique unfinished proof in the Berlin Museum; 
of “ A Battle of Women”—an early German 
or Flemish print—and of its lately-disoovered 
Italian original; of certain “ Studies of Heads,” 
by Lionarao, now in the British Museum; of 
the set of Sibyls, from the impressions in the 
collection of Mr. Malcolm, of Poltalloch ; and 
of certain rare and early engravings in the 
Bibliothfeque Nationale, and in the collection 
of the well-known Parisian amateur, Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild. 

A proposal is on foot to found a club 
“ for the special benefit and accommodation of 
gentlemen engaged in the study and practice 
of architecture and engineering.” 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell next Monday and 
the two following days a large number of coins 
and medals, made up of three collections, one 
of which was formed by the Rev. Dr. E. 
Fothergill, formerly provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Oxe more popular notion seems likely to be 
exploded. Archaeologists have for some time 
suspected that the Cassiterides, &c., “the tin- 
islands of Cornwall,” were not really in Britain. 
Now Dr. G. F. Unger collects in the Rheinisches 
Museum (38. 2.) a number of philologioal argu¬ 
ments to show that the names in question 
belong to Spain, t'.e., that the Phoenicians never 
reached Britain at all. 

With reference to a note in last week’s 
Academy, announcing a new art quarterly, 
to be called The Century Guild Hobby Horse, 
a corresponnent writes to point out that the 
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first number of a periodical with the same title 
appeared many months ago. It was noticed, 
we find, in the Academy of June 7, 1884. 


THE STAGE. 

A NEW PLAY BY MR. PHILIP BOURSE 
MARSTON. 

A drama in one act, entitled “A Test’’—the 
joint work of Mr. Philip Bourke Marston and of 
Sir. Alec Nelson—was produced at Ladbroke 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, by a company under 
the direction of Dr. Edward Aveling. Mr. 
Marston bears so high a reputation as a poet, 
among those who are well acquainted with his 
poetry, that his appearance as a dramatist is 
worthy of record. We regret that the result, 
although interesting, was not entirely satis¬ 
factory. The plot lacks coherence, and is 
gloomy beyond redemption. A husband—a 
man of weak will—has sinned against his wife, 
and both are half maddened by a sense of 
shame. The conscience-stricken woman who 
has wrought the evil seeks sympathy from the 
injured wife; and, although repulsed by her, 
resolves to attempt atonement for her sin by 
abandoning her lover for ever. The wife wit¬ 
nesses the final parting; but, while yielding 
momentarily to a fit of passionate sorrow, is 
solely bent on regaining her husband’s love. 
At the suggestion of a confidential servant, she 
finally has recourse to the expedient of causing 
a concocted story of her own death (by light¬ 
ning) to be announced to him. But tne device 
fails. Her husband’s reason—already strained 
unnaturally by conflicting emotions—collapses 
in face of this new shock; and his wife returns 
to him, in the full hope of a reconciliation and 
of a renewal of his affection, only to find him 
incurably mad, and incapable of recognising 
her. The brief action takes place during an 
alarming thunderstorm, and the piece doses 
with the wife weeping at her husband’s knees, 
while he, unconscious of her presence, raises 
the distracted cry that he will Bpend his life in 
seeking her, but will never find her. Prom end 
to end there is no gleam of light, and some of 
the details, which we have passed over here, 
are repulsively painful. The motive through¬ 
out is sufficiently marked to give the play true 
dramatio colour, and the monologue and 
dialogue, although very good at times, often 
leave more than is convenient to the indepen¬ 
dent speculation of the audience. Mrs. E. M. 
Aveling's excellent acting as the wife gave a 
very pathetic tone to the character, and really 
secured for the whole piece whatever measure 
of success it achieved. But neither Miss May 
Morris nor Dr. Aveling quite adequately inter¬ 
preted the two other leading parts. The 
evening’s entertainment included a performance 
of Tom Taylor’s farce “To Oblige Benson,” 
in which Dr. and Mrs. Aveling both acted with 
great spirit, and an admirable recitation of Mr. 
Buchanan's “ Fra Giacomo,” by Mr. Boyston 
Keith. S. L. L. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The production of the Lyceum version of 
“ Faust ” is now fixed for to-night, and there 
is every reason to believe that Miss Ellen Terry— 
whose absenoe from the boards in Wellington 
Street has been of some duration—will be 
sufficiently recovered to appear. We are glad 
to note that an engagement of importance has 
been entered into with Mrs. Stirling, whereby 
that admirable actress, who plays with an 
unquestioned authority, will perform at the 
Lyceum during the run of the piece. 

“Kenilworth” at the Avenue—a theatre 
not hitherto closely associated with success, in 


the min ds of playgoers—is to be the spectacle 
en vogue this Chnstmas, it appears. Whatever 
the piece may be worth, it has been strongly 
cast. Miss Violet Cameron is in it; and, when 
it is a question of opira bouffe, that lady may 
almost venture to appropriate to herself the 
proud words of Dante, “If I go, who stays, 
and if I stay who goes ? ” She has only one 
possible rival, and that is a rival of many years’ 
standing—Miss Florence St. John. 

“ Dark Days,” which has not enjoyed a 
very long career, is coming off the bills of th® 
Haymarket almost while we write. It is to b® 
succeeded, after an interval, by Mr. Barrymore’s 
play, of which for many months we have heard 
good accounts as a powerful and telling piece. 
But we read in a newspaper, the other day, 
that it was going to have the benefit of a strong 
company to play it. We have seen a list of the 
cast, and there is no sign of that as yet. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday afternoon Volkmann’s Quartett 
in G minor (Op. 14) was performed at the 
Popular Concert. It is one of the composer’s 
early works, and a fair specimen of modern 
chamber music of second rank. The same may 
be said of Kiel’s pianoforte Quintett in C minor 
(Op. 76), played on the following Monday 
evening. Of the two works we give, however, 
the preference to the former; for naturally one 
does not expect bo much from an artist entering 
on his career as from one whose powers are 
fully developed. 

Miss Fanny Davies on the Saturday played 
Mendelssohn’s Andante in Eflat with variations 
(Op. 82) in a very clear and refined manner, but 
we should have liked the first, second, and last 
variations a shade faster. The young lady was 
much applauded, but firmly—and as we think 
wisely—refused the encore. She also took part 
in Schumann’s E fiat Quintett (Op. 44). 

Miss A. Zimmermann, on the Monday evening, 
besides taking part 'in Kiel’s work mentioned 
above, played solos by Chopin and Mr. A. 
O’Leary, and met as usual with a flattering 
reception. Miss Carlotta Elliot sang at the 
first concert, and Mr. Santley at the second. 
The light and pleasing solos contributed in turn 
by Mdme. Niruda and her brother, Herr F. 
Nfiruda, seemed to give much pleasure. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave his second 
pianoforte recital last Monday afternoon at St. 
James’s Hall. He commenced with Weber’s E 
minor Sonata (Op. 70), an interesting piece of 
programme-music well suited to show off the 
pianist’s delicate touch and perfect mechanism. 
The second and fourth movements were ren¬ 
dered with fitting feverishness. It seemed a 
pity not to give on the programme Weber’s own 
curious description of this Bonata. It is intended 
to represent tne state of a man suffering from 
fixed melancholy: throughout we have reason 
struggling, but in vain, with insanity. It is a 
dire, but exciting picture. The programme 
included besides Raff’s “ Giga con Variazioni,” 
and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13; also 
a number of short pieces, in almost all of which 
M. de Pachmann was heard at his best. The 
Chopin selection at the close was listened to with 
rapt attention. The pianist not only filled bis 
hall, but so fascinated his audience that, with 
one or two exceptions, everyone remained to the 
very end. The Nocturne (Op. 37, No. 1) was 

S erhaps a trifle over-played ; but, as usual, M. 

e Pachmann proved himself an able and sym¬ 
pathetic interpreter of the romantic strains of 
the Polish composer. 

Mdlle. Louise Douste de Fortis gave a concert 
on Friday, December 11, at the Prince’s Hall. 
We heard this young lady last year, and were 


pleased then, as we are now, to recognise her 
natural and acquired gifts. She certainly 
promises well; but until her powers, both 
intellectual and mechanical, are more matured, 
she will do well not to appear in public. Mdlle. 
de(Fortis, with her youthful enthusiasm, exoites 
our interest, and we hope that those who have 
her talent committed to their care will keep it 
hidden for a time. The programme included 
pianoforte trios by Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
and vocal music by Mdme. Thayer, and Signor 
Rizzelii. 

On the same evening ‘ ‘ The Strolling Players ” 
gave the first concert of their fourth season at 
St. James’s Hall. We heard them play the 
last two movements of Mr. Prout’s “ Birming¬ 
ham ” symphony; but there was little ensemble, 
and the strings were very weak. The orchestra 
was heard to much better advantage in some 
numbers from Rubinstein’s “ Bal costumt.” 
Mr. Norfolk Megone has in him the making of 
a good conductor. 

The “Popular Wagner Concerts” society 
gave their first concert at Willis’s Rooms on 
Monday evening, December 14. Herr F. 
Leideritz played the accompaniments to the 
Wagner selections very well; but we question 
the propriety of giving extracts from the 
master’s music-dramas without the aid of an 
orchestra. The soheme, doubtless, is well 
intended, but we should advise the managers 
in future to arrange their “Wagner” part of 
the programme in a better manner. On Monday 
a violoncello solo by Herr Schuberth was sand¬ 
wiched between Sigmund’s love song from “ Die 
WalkOre,” and “ Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohen¬ 
grin.” The hall was filled. Was the audience 
attracted by the Wagner music of the first part 
of the programme, or by the popular ballads of 
the second part ? 

The third Heckmann concert took place last 
Tuesday evening at the Prince’s Hall. The 
programme commenced with a Quartett in 0 
minor by Grieg, dedicated to the Heckmann 
players. The work, consisting of the usual four 
movements, is from first to last thoroughly 
characteristic of the composer. In thefirst and 
especially in the last movement, despite much 
that is clever and piquant, one feels, however, 
a certain want of power. The middle movements 
are two little gems. The performance was an 
admirable one. After this came Schubert’s great 
and wonderful Quartett in G (Op. 161). The 
rendering of the Andante and of the Scherzo 
was specially satisfactory, and the audience, by 
their enthusiastic applause, seemed to be of 
our opinion. The concert concluded with 
Beethoven’s Quartett in E flat (Op. 127). 

J. S. Shkdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Carl Abmbrusteb gave a Wagner lecture 
with musioal illustrations last Thursday week at 
the London Institution, Finsbury. The excerpts 
from the “ Ring dos Nibelungen ” and “ Par¬ 
sifal ” were well rendered by Mdlle. P. Cramer 
and Messrs. Guy and Thorndike. The lecturer, 
besides explaining the illustrations from the 
tetralogy, gave a brief but interesting acoount 
of “ Parsifal,” Wagner’s last, and, in some 
respects, greatest music-drama. 

Our attention has just been called to the 
first number of a paper called Music and School, 
dated September 10, which reprints in then 
entirety the articles on “The Birmingham 
Musical Festival ” that appeared in the Academy 
of August 29 and September a. There is further 
inserted, also above the name of Mr. Shedlock, 
an additional paragraph of thirty-four lines, 
not a word of which he wrote, and which con¬ 
tains some personal criticisms of an offensive 
character. Need we add more ? 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1885 
No. 712, Nino Seri**. 

Tn Ebito* cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that dtl hutinett 
letter* regarding the tupply of the paper , 
Sf-e., may he addretted to the Pubushxx, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Ireland under the Tudor*. By R. Bagwell. 

In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

If the wish that has recently been expressed 
by Irishmen for a true history of Ireland 
means anything more than a demand for a 
book in which all that is Irish is painted 
white and all that is English is painted black, 
it ought to be satisfied with the work of which 
the present two volumes are, it is to be hoped 
merely an instalment Criticism, no doubt, 
will and ought to be freely used; but it will 
only be effective in the hands of those who 
know at least as much about the evidence as 
Mr. Bagwell himself, and they cannot be very 
numerous. In the meanwhile, it may be 
allowed to one who has no pretensions to 
approach Mr. Bagwell’s special subject except 
as a learner, to acknowledge his gratitude to 
him on account of the spirit in which his work 
is written. 

Mr. Bagwell’s second volume ends with the 
year 1578; and though, in some respects, the 
most interesting part of the story is yet to 
come, what he has given us conveys the more 
instructive lesson. In the later years of 
Elizabeth the relations between the two 
countries were complicated by the circum 
stances arising out of the quarrel between 
England and Spain, in which, as Mr. Bagwell 
truly says, Ireland was but a pawn in the 
game of the continental powers. But in the 
years with which these volumes are concerned 
we have only the first mutterings of that 
storm, and have leisure to regard the conduct 
of the two peoples to one another, undisturbed 
by the necessities of England’s struggle for 
national independence. 

In treading over these smouldering embers, 
Mr. Bagwell wins our confidence by the 
modesty of his style. He does not obtrude 
himself upon his reader, nor does he care to 
point a moral if he can possibly help it. The 
moral, however, is dear enough. England 
was more advanced in civilisation than Ireland; 
and, though it does not follow that English¬ 
men may not sometimes have been guilty of 
crimes from which Irishmen were free, it is 
evident that the people who had reached the 
national stage were superior to the people 
who had only reached a tribal stage. Yet, 
for all that, this very superiority was a source 
of nrschief. Conquered Greece civilised war¬ 
like Borne, and the cultured Roman afterwards 
•civilised the warlike Teuton; but the oon- 
•quereror rarely impresses his civilisation on 
the conquered, save at the price of the ex¬ 
tinction of all self-respect in the races which 
are overpowered as well as instructed. In 
Ireland to this danger was added the danger 
arising from the imperfection of the conquest. | 


England was strong enough to defeat, but not 
strong enough to absorb. The treasury of 
the Tudor sovereigns was always empty; and 
the impossibility of paying a sufficient force 
to make the conquest complete produced the 
most disastrous results. 

In the better minds among the English who 
dealt with the Irish problem the aim to reduce 
to order and simultaneously to improve the 
condition of the bulk of the Irish population 
is constantly visible, in spite of the occasional 
despair which leads to the adoption of un¬ 
hallowed schemes of bloodshed and murder. 
Besides this, it was not likely that, except in 
the highest posts, the best of Englishmen 
would be attracted to Ireland. Venal judges 
and military adventurers would be found in 
plenty; and it was even worse when a master¬ 
ful carver of his own fortunes like Sir Peter 
Carew, or a sentimental enthusiast like the 
first Earl of Essex, attempted to settle down 
among the Irish as Englishmen in later times 
settled down among the Indians of North 
America. Then came the religious difference 
in an age when religious agreement was the 
one bond of humanity, and with that the 
attempt to raise Ireland to the English level 
became utterly hopeless. "When Protestantism 
took possession of England, there was no 
choice for Ireland but between slavery and 
rebellion. 

No one who soberly considers Mr. Bag¬ 
well’s story can doubt that the evil under 
which Ireland has suffered did not arise from 
the special wickedness of Englishmen, but 
because the Irish were not left, as Scotland was 
left, to the slow development of nature, which 
would eventually have brought them, through 
misery and wrong-doing, out of the tribal 
into the national stage. That they were not 
left to this course was our misfortune as well 
as theirs: and even the most enthusiastic 
nationalist can hardly maintain that, human 
nature being what it is, Elizabeth should 
have left Ireland to be used by Philip of 
Spain against herself. Yet, on the other 
hand, it would have been nothing short of 
miraculous if Ireland—whenever the time 
came that, whether by England’s aid or by 
her own exertions, she could act with unity 
—did not choose to take up the work of her 
own development in a national direction. 
8ome of the main difficulties of the Eliza¬ 
bethan age are no longer with us. Religious 
differences no longer make an insuperable bar 
to common action. No great Spanish mon¬ 
archy, no grant French monarchy, exists to 
make Ireland a pawn in its game. One great 
difficulty there is—the result of the intro¬ 
duction of an English land system which has 
never been willingly accepted by a people on 
whom it was imposed. How this difficulty is 
to be got over is a problem for statesmen, 
not for historians; but those who have to 
solve it might employ their time worse 
than in studying Mr. Bagwell’s book. It 
does not call on English readers, like some 
Irish publications, to drape their country in 
the white sheet of penitence; but it does 
remind them that, however inevitably, and 
with whatever fair excuse may be thought of, 
it was England which interfered with that 
natural process of growth in Ireland which is 
always best in the long run for every 
people. 

Saxusl R. Gaedutieb. 


The Liberal Movement in English Literature. 

By 'William John Courthope. (John. 

Murray.) 

Although Mr. Courthope expressly claims 
that he is “animated by the spirit of a 
student rather than of an advocate,” it would 
not be unfair to describe him as a champion 
of the poets of the eighteenth century, and 
an adoooatus Diaboli against the canonisation 
of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, 
and Keats. 

‘"The relative position [he says] in the history 
of English literature that will finally be assigned 
to the great poets of the present oentury, has 
still to be determined by the free conflict of 
opinion; and, as I have said in my introduc¬ 
tory paper, I pretend simply to describe the 
Liberal movement from a Conservative point of 
view.” 

From this declaration of purpose we should 
expect much greater novelty and freshness of 
criticism than the volume actually contains. 
Mr. Courthope says nothing really new in 
favour of Pope, and nothing new against the 
great poets of the present century. Why, 
then, should he claim to be heard and con¬ 
sidered before final judgment is passed? In 
what court does he wish to plead ? Is that 
august but intangible body, the Great British 
Public, in any danger of passing a verdict of 
unqualified condemnation on Pope as it poet, 
or of unqualified approbation on Wordsworth 
and 8helley ? If this is so, Mr. Courthope is 
justified in demanding to be heard first, only 
he should not speak as if Mr. Matthew Arnold 
and Mr. Swinburne, whom he calls “ Liberal ” 
critics, were on this point arrayed against 
him. 

From a champion of the eighteenth century 
we are entitled to expect, above everything, 
dearness of view and precision and accuracy 
of language. Mr. Courthope explains that he 
has been censured for introducing into literary 
controversy the names of political parties, be¬ 
cause they may carry party feeling with them. 
There is something in this objection; but a 
much stronger objection is that the names are 
indefinite. Disputes about poets—which all 
the world, except the disputants and their 
partisans, is agreed to regard as interminable 
•are already sufficiently complicated by the 
difficulty of settling in words “ What is a 
poet?” without having added to them and 
mixed up with them the almost equal diffi¬ 
culty of settling “ What is a Liberal ? ” and 
What is a Conservative ? ” True, Mr. 
Courthope does give a definition, with every 
appearance of exactness, in his preface: 

‘ I have not used the words ‘ Liberalism ’ and 
Conservatism ’ in any invidious or party 
sense. By ‘ Liberalism ’ I mean the disposition 
which leads men to seek above all things the 
enlargement of individual liberty; by ‘ Con¬ 
servatism ’ that which makes them desire pri¬ 
marily to preserve the continuity of national 
development.” 

This looks clear and intelligible < nough; and 
equally judicious is the remark added by Mr. 
Courthope that there is no essential contradic¬ 
tion between the two principles, and that the 
tendency to regard the one as exclusive of 
the other is unfortunate. But, when we 
come to the application, we are not so sure 
that Mr. Courthope is Conservative enough 
to adhere to his own definition. For example, 
he makes the following commentary on 
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Wordsworth, unimpeachably sensible up to 
the concluding sentence: 

“Wordsworth’s genius moved with a large and 
expanding power [“Liberal,” then, so far, 
according to the definition] in the midst of a 
society accustomed to town life, limited, re¬ 
fined, highly artificialised, and exclusively occu¬ 
pied with the contemplation of its own manners. 
He extended men’s social ideas by showing 
with unsurpassed power what beautiful pathetic 
and sublime associations were connected with 
the natural life of their country. Hence, in so 
far as he was genuinely a poet, the Liberalising 
influence he exerted on literature was in the 
deepest and truest sense Conservative.” 

“In the deepest and truest sense,” no doubt, 
but not in the sense in which Mr. Courthope 
has defined the words at starting. For, 
according to his repeated definition, “ Liberal¬ 
ism ” means “ striving after change and 
novelty,” and “Conservatism” “adhering 
to tradition and authority.” Was it the 
desire to “ adhere to tradition and authority,” 
“ to preserve the continuity of literary de¬ 
velopment,” that impelled Wordsworth to go 
to oountry life and contemplative life for his 
subjects? If Mr. Courthope’s object was to 
show what we owe to the Liberal spirit and 
what we owe to the Conservative spirit, as 
he has very properly defined them, the 
Liberal spirit ought to have the credit of 
Wordsworth’s expansion of the field of litera¬ 
ture. It comes to this, that to Mr. Court- 
hope’s mind every change or novelty that is 
for the benefit of literature should be called 
Conservative, whether it adheres to tradition 
or defies tradition; while the opprobrious 
term “ Liberal ” is reserved for unprofitable 
individual eccentricities. This is the prac¬ 
tical result; and it would have been more 
conducive to lucidity, more Conservative of 
the traditions of the eighteenth century, if he 
had given his opinions about poets in the 
established language of criticism. One fears 
that in spite of his describing himself as a 
Conservative critic, he has been affected as 
regards his terminology by an unprofitable 
“ Liberal ” oraving after novelty. 

The truth is that Mr. Courthope is ham¬ 
pered at every turn by this novel terminology, 
and involved by it in more inconsistencies, 
contradictions, and irrelevancies, than could 
be indicated within the limits of a short 
review. Mr. Courthope has given ample proof 
elsewhere of his knowledge of eighteenth- 
century poetry, and one cannot suppose that 
his argument in support of his main thesis 
would have been so meagre if he had not 
burdened himself with this most un-Conserva- 
tive novelty of expression. In every essay, 
just when one thinks he is coming to the 
point, he flies off in some direct or indirect 
attempt to justify his use of the words 
Liberal and Conservative. For example, in 
the second essay, he undertakes to explain 
“ The Conservatisms of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury,” to expound “ the aims and ideals of 
those English writers who constituted the 
tradition established during the eighteenth 
century.” One would have expected to see 
this purpose carried out by an enquiry into 
the additions of permanent value made by the 
school of Dryden and Pope to the resources 
and methods of English poetry. What im¬ 
provements did they make, what traditions 
did they establish, that have never since been 
departed from by English poets except for the 


worse ? To have given a reasoned answer to 
this question would have been a real contribu¬ 
tion to historical criticism That Mr. Court- 
hope is capable of discussing the questiou 
fully and intelligently we cannot doubt; but 
he hardly touches it. Instead, he occupies 
his essay with two problems of a very different 
kind, problems suggested by the word Con¬ 
servative, and the theory implied in the 
application of it to literature. Half the essay 
is devoted to showing that Butler and Burke 
were Conservatives in the spheres of religion 
and politics. The second half considers what 
it was that Dryden and Pope “ conserved ” in 
poetry, not in the sense of liberally intro¬ 
ducing changes of permanent advantage, but 
in the sense of adhering to the authority and 
tradition of previous generations of poets. 
And the conclusion is the not particularly 
pregnant or novel proposition that they con¬ 
served “ the poetry of manners.” The pro¬ 
position is put by Mr. Courthope in a more 
questionable form when he says that “ Dryden, 
Pope, and their followers introduced a gener¬ 
ous fountain of fresh inspiration by reviving 
and developing Chaucer’s old satiric methods 
of portraying life and character.” Two poets 
of manners more different, both in spirit and 
in method, than Chaucer and Dryden or 
Chaucer and Pope could not easily be found. 
But, apart from this, if Dryden and Pope 
merely “ revived and developed ” the tradition 
of Chaucer, why give the name Conservative 
to them, and refuse it to the poets of the 
nineteenth century who revived and developed 
the poetry of Romance ? Further, in arguing 
that Dryden and Pope were Conservative 
because they went back to Chaucer, Mr. 
Courthope writes as if Dryden and Pope owed 
nothing to their immediate predecessors in 
English poetry, as if they developed on a 
Chaucerian basis only, and not out of the 
poetry into the midst of which they were 
born. This can hardly be what he means, 
but it is what he is constrained to say or 
imply by his unfortunate choice of polemical 
terms. 

From one casual expression that he uses 
to the effect that the eighteenth century was 
not a period of mere stagnation, or retrogres¬ 
sion, or mistaken aims, but a necessary link 
in the continuity of our poetic development, 
one can see that in Mr. Courthope’s opinion 
the nineteenth century learnt something from 
the eighteenth even in poetry. In fact, we 
suspect that this is his main thesis put into 
plain language. But when, in the definite 
spirit of the eighteenth century, we ask of 
this volume what the nineteenth did learn 
from it, we get no definite answer. Mr. 
Courthope might retort that the poetic lesson 
of tne eighteenth century cannot be put into 
logically clear language; but if he should 
say this, he would be proclaiming himself a 
“ Liberal ” critic, in the sense in which he 
uses the word when he speaks of the 
“Liberal” movement of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. W. Min to. 


The Life of the late General F. M. Chemey. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Tbis biography is a loving record of one who, 
if not a great man, was made of the stuff that 
attains greatness. Gen. Chesney never beheld 
war. As to one of his discoveries, the result 


has been to briDg gain and renown to a 
foreigner; as regards the other, it remains 
a monument of memorable, but as yet fruit¬ 
less, enterprise. Yet the untried soldier was 
thoroughly versed in all that pertains to his 
important arm; and he had many of the 
qualities of a real general—intelligence, 
sagacity, and force of character. Chesney’s 
survey, too, of the Isthmus of Suez, which 
dispelled errors as to the true levels of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, and proved that 
a water-way between each was possible, 
entitles him, in M. de Lesseps’s language, 
“to be called the father of the Canal”; and 
the project to which he devoted years of 
heroic toil and untiring study—that of open¬ 
ing a path to our Indian Empire from the 
Syrian seaboard along the Euphrates—the 
line marked out as the best by Napoleon—is 
still believed by competent judges, especially 
from a military point of view, to indicate the 
most secure route for our communications 
with our great dependency. Apart, moreover, 
from what he achieved, the man in himself 
attracts attention. His earnestness in every 
undertaking of his life, his energy, per¬ 
severance, and unselfish nature, were, in the 
highest degree, admirable; and, in a word, he 
may fairly claim to have been one of those 
noble spirits who, though never attaining a 
high place in the state, stand in the illus¬ 
trious company of our British worthies. This 
volume, partly written by his wife, and, in 
part, by a surviving daughter, describes at 
length the career of Chesney ; and, though it 
errs on the side of diffuseness, we have read 
it with pleasure and real interest. It is a 
simple, but well-designed monument to a man 
of great parts and remarkable character. 

Chesney was born in 1789—a scion of that 
hard, independent, race which colonised, from 
Scotland, the North of Ireland, and which 
presents such a remarkable contrast to the 
passionate Celt of the southern provinces. 
The father of the child had served with dis¬ 
tinction as a loyalist in the American war; 
and he brought up his offspring with the stern 
severity characteristic of the old breed of the 
Covenant, but with remarkable sense and 
judgment. Young Chesney quickly developed 
the qualities conspicuous in him in after life; 
and a single anecdote well illustrates the self- 
reliance and strength of his character. At the 
age of nine, the boy was appointed to an 
honorary post in the Down Militia; and he 
walked fully twenty miles barefoot to gain 
the corps, when called out in 1798 for 
active service against the rebels, his mother 
having hidden away his boots, to make 
the journey, as she thought, impossible. The 
letters and conduct of the lad, in his teens, 
show keen intelligence, a God-fearing nature, 
and conscientiousness verging to a fault; bat 
they also reveal the obstinate firmness, un¬ 
doubtedly one of the failings of the man. 
Chesney passed from Woolwich into the 
artillery in 1805, and we can only glance at 
the uneventful course of his life during 
the next twenty-four years. He became a 
well-read and accomplished soldier, perfectly 
understood the tactics of his arm, and had 
a turn for the literature of war; hut 
it was not his fortune to serve in the field, 
and after the peace he was all but shelved. 
His correspondence and the incidents of his 
life bring out distinctly his masculine char- 
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acter. He fell into debt, but denied himself 
every comfort for years to pay off his debts. 
He clung to a hopeless love with unchanging 
faith. In everything he proved himself con¬ 
stant, persevering, and not to be turned from 
his purpose. In 1829-30 the occasion came 
usually given by fortune to men of this stamp. 
Having gone to Turkey to witness the close 
of the memorable campaign which saw 
Diebitsch dictate peace near the^shores of the 
Bosphorus, Chesney undertook, at our am¬ 
bassador’s request, to visit Egypt and explore 
the country as a natural stage on our way to 
India, the shadow of Bussia, which had 
crossed the Balkans, having already caused 
thoughtful minds to dread her approaches 
towards our dominions in the East. Chesney 
spent much time in the Delta of the Nile, 
examining the region around the isthmus; 
and in this survey, he made a discovery 
fraught, in after years, with momentous 
results. It had been supposed that the Red 
Sea was at a considerably higher altitude than 
the Mediterranean where they approach each 
other. But Chesney proved that there was no 
such difference; and the conception of the 
Suez Canal originated from his report on the 
subject, M. de Lesseps, as we have said, 
declaring that he had a large share in the 
glory of the work. Chesney, however, pro¬ 
bably from his acquaintance with Napoleon’s 
writings on Egypt and Syria—he was a great 
admirer of the renowned Corsican—seems 
never to have doubted but that the Euphrates 
was the true way to our Indian possessions; 
and in this, as we have remarked, he was 
certainly in accord with the Hannibal of this 
age. Billed with this notion he crossed the 
desert; and on January 1, 1831, entrusting 
himself to a frail raft, he began the descent 
of the great river. We have no space to 
describe a journey, romantic and perilous as 
that of La Salle and the adventurers who, in 
another hemisphere, explored the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. Sufficient to say that, after 
many adventures, he reached the Persian 
Gulf in about three months, and boheld the 
seas that extend to the Indus. 

This journey confirmed Chesney’s belief 
that the Euphrates opened the best way to 
India. His discoveries attracted a great deal 
of notice; his romantic adventures became 
known through Europe; and the daring and 
energy exhibited by him made him popular 
in Ms own country. After some hesitation 
the Government took up his project, though 
not in a liberal spirit; and in the spring of 
1835 Chesney sailed from England, the head 
of an expedition charged to explore the 
Euphrates and to report on the subject. The 
adventurers experienced immense difficulties 
in carrying their impedimenta across the hill 
ranges between the seaboard and the great 
river. But these were overcome at last; and, 
in March 1836, two small steamers, con¬ 
structed of English materials on the spot, 
were making their way to the coasts of 
Persia. The voyage was slow and not very 
successful; one of the steamers perished in a 
tremendous storm; but the other descended 
safely to Basrah, and even crossed the head of 
the gulf to Bushire. The expedition ended 
in a tour through parts of India by its un¬ 
tiring leader; and Chesney, in 1837, re¬ 
turned to England, having admirably ful¬ 
filled his arduous task. 


From this time until bis fle.ith, in 1872, 
Chesney toiled hard to p i -ui le a succession 
of governments to accept his conclusions, and 
to make the Euphrates our route to India, 
either by steamers on the river itself or by a 
railway along its course; but though his views 
were undoubtedly just, and are singularly con¬ 
firmed by an able paper by an officer of the 
Austrian staff—not noticed, strange to say, 
in this volume—it was not his fortune to see 
them realised. One obstacle or another was 
ever in the way: the Czar and the Sultan 
disliked his scheme; Louis Napoleon inter¬ 
posed to prevent it at the very moment when 
success seemed certain; and the great success 
of the Suez Canal directed attention to 
another project. Chesney, too, was not of 
the stuff that wins the ear of the great and 
conciliates statesmen. He was positive, per¬ 
emptory, and not a courtier; and the large 
volumes he wrote on Ms theme, though 
crammed with research, are dull and tedious. 

We can only glance at a few more passages 
in the life and career of this eminent man. He 
held a command for some time in China, and 
was all but appointed to collect and lead a 
Foreign Legion for the Crimean War; but at 
the last moment the scheme fell through, 
and it was never Ms fortune to see active 
service. His later years were, for the most 
part, spent in country pursuits in his native 
county of Down, or in trying to further his 
favourite project; and even in old age he 
made two journeys to the East to advance, 
if he could, the enterprise. His life during 
this long period was that of a quiet 
and Christian gentleman; and numberless 
striking traits attest his manliness, Ms un¬ 
selfish spirit, Ms persevering and energetio 
character. He passed away at the age of 
eighty-three; and this pious memorial of his 
many virtues is no unfitting monument to a 
gallant spirit. William O’ Conkor Morris. 


TWO BOOKS OX LITURGICAL MATTERS. 

Pontificate Ecclesiae 8. Andrcae. The Pon¬ 
tifical Offices used by David de Bernham, 
Bishop of St. Andrews. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Chr. Wordsworth. (Edinburgh: 
Pitsligo Press.) 

The Troubles connected with the Prayer-Book 
of 1549. Documents now mostly for the 
first time printed from the originals in the 
Record Office, the Petyt Collection in the 
Library of the Inner Temple, the Council 
Book, and the British Museum. Edited by 
Nicholas Pocock. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 

It is now some thirty years since the Rev. 
G. H. Forbes established, at Ms residence in 
Burntisland, on the Firth of Forth, the 
printing press to wMch he gave the name of 
the Pitsligo Press, in commemoration of the 
title (attainted after the ’45) of the head of 
his branch of the Forbes family. Since the 
deith of Mr. Forbes, Ms literary executor. 
Canon Walter Bell, has published the Drum¬ 
mond Castle Missal, has completed the issue of 
that work of capital importance, the Pitsligo 
Press edition of the Sarutn Missal, and now 
adds further to the obligations of liturgiologists 
by the publication of the first of the two 
volumes whose titles are given above. 

The remains of the Scottish liturgical forms I 


of the pre-Reformation period are very scanty. 
If the Book of Beer be really Irish in its 
origin, we possess nothing of the time of the 
Celtic Church; while the mediaeval period 
has left us but little that remains. It is, 
however, the less to be regretted (so far as 
the mediaeval Anglo-Scottish Church is con¬ 
cerned), as we have ample evidence to show 
that the variations from the English uses 
were but trifling. 

The offices, printed in the volume before us 
from the original MS. in the Billioth&que 
Nationals of Paris, are only a few of those 
that go to make up a complete pontifical. 
They are the Offices for the Consecration of a 
Church, of an Altar, of a Cemetery, of a 
Crucifix, and an Office for the Reconciliation 
of a Church, ubi sanguis effusus fuerit, Sfc. 
The last-named of these offices was used in 
reconciling (1242) the Church of Holy Trinity, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, then a Scottish town, 
after it had been polluted by a bloody quarrel 
between two Scolocs. 

David de Bernham was elected to the 
Bishopric of St. Andrews, in 1239, and died 
in 1253. His pontificate is remarkable for 
the very large number of churches dedicated 
by him. The editor, Mr. Chr. Wordsworth, 
accepts, no doubt correctly, the solution, 
which Canon Bell has proposed, of the diffi¬ 
culty of 140 churches being dedicated by one 
bishop in the space of some ten years. 
Cardinal Otho had held a legatine council in 
Edinburgh in 1239 The Actaot tMs council 
are unfortunately lost; but from Otho’s Con- 
stitutions for England, promulgated in 1237, 
we learn that his mind was much occupied by 
the offence of the great number of uncon¬ 
secrated churches (including some cathedrals) 
that were to be found throughout the land. 
He issued an order for the redress of this evil, 
and added the penalty of an interdiction of 
the solemnisation of mass within any church 
remaining unconsecrated at the end of two 
years. It is natural to infer that on entering 
Scotland, Otho laid such stress on the duty of 
having churches consecrated as resulted in 
the singular activity of De Bernham. 

One of the cMef points of interest in the 
MS. here edited is the list it contains of 
Scottish churches consecrated at this time. 
The Rev. James Gammack, of Aberdeen, has 
supplied topographical notes identifying most 
of the places named. Interesting as these 
notices of consecrations must prove to local 
antiquaries, I must not venture to refer here 
to more than the consecration (October 6, 
1243) of St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh 
(recently restored through the munificence of 
William Chambers), and the consecration 
(April 16, 1241) of the original of theMdeous 
monstrosity that now disgraces the beauty of 
one of the noblest prospects that any city in 
the world can exhibit— Ecclesia Sti. Cuth- 
berti de edeneburgh, sub castro, in one of the 
graves surrounding which Thomas de Quincey 
sleeps. 

British pontificals are few in number, and 
their relations to one another have not yet 
been carefully investigated. I notice, in 
passing, the existence in De Bernham’s ponti¬ 
fical of the rubric Tunc elevatd manu (p. 47), 
wanting in the Sarum pontifical and the York 
pontifical of Archbishop Bainbridge, but found 
in the Bangor pontifical. It is natural that 
in the case of the office-book of a bishop more 
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liberty should be given for the indulgence of 
personal tastes in matters of detail. 

Mr. Wordsworth has added in Appendices 
(I) an account of the Liber Saneti Cuthberti 
(circ. 1090) in the library of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge; (2) a transcript of a 
twelfth-century dedicatory prayer, written at 
the end of a seventh-century MS. of the 
Latin Qoapels, which belonged to St. Augus¬ 
tine’s, Canterbury; (3) Interrogationes de 
Ordinibu* from the tenth-century English 
MS., the PontifieaU Gemmeticeme, now at 
Bouen; (4) certain episcopal benedictions; 
(5) an account of the benedictionals of zEthel- 
wold and of Bobert (of the same date); (6) 
an account of the Bangor pontifical, with 
transcripts of some of the prayers; (7) cer¬ 
tain prayers from the PontifieaU Gemmeticeme ; 
and some valuable indices of episcopal bene¬ 
dictions. 

In the second book at the head of this 
article, Mr. Pocock has printed a quantity of 
varied material bearing on the history of 
England during the years 1549-50. All work 
of this kind is useful as helping to fill in the 
outline with those details which give it stereo¬ 
scopic effect; but I am unable to say that 
Mr. Pocock’s present volume has added any¬ 
thing of considerable importance to what we 
already know of the history of the period, 
ecclesiastical and civil. Some of the 
“ Troubles ” here referred to were not in 
truth "connected with the prayer-book of 
1549”; while the promoters of other 
“Troubles" put forward the new prayer- 
book as a pretext, while different objects were 
really in view. The documents illustrative 
of the Devonshire rebellion are numerous. 
An answer by Nicholas Udall *• to the com¬ 
moners of Devonshire and Cornwall,” in which 
their demands are taken up article by 
article, is printed by Mr. Pocock from the 
royal MSS. for k the first time. It extends 
over some fifty psges, discusses each point 
raised, and shows considerable controversial 
ability. We have also reason to thank the 
editor for the reprint of the rare Catechism of 
Micron (Laski’s colleague in London), dated 
December, 1552. It exhibits in a striking 
way the doctrinal views of some of the 
foreigners then in England. I may notice in 
passing that I have counted, in different 
quarters, not less than a dozen various 
English forms of the word " Portuisse ”; and 
if "poroaste” (p. 128) be not an error of 
transcription, or of the press, we have here a 
thirteenth. The word "toumalls” which 
follows it, in the same page, is certainly an 
error of either pen or press for “ journalls.” 

Many students of the history of the English 
Deformation will be unable to concur with 
the low estimate the editor forms of the re¬ 
forming bishops; nor will his reference to 
the authority of Macaulay help much now-a- 
dajs in support of his view of the character 
of Cranmer. Johx Dowdkx. 


City Ballade. By Will Carleton. (Sampson 
Low.) 

A saw volume of poems, by the author of 
Farm Ballade, has a ready-made welcome 
awaiting it, and to damp the ardour of that 
welcome is by no means a congenial task. 
Still, duty is duty, howsoever disagreeable it 
may be; and one reader, at any rate, has to 


admit that he has been disappointed by Mr. 
Carleton’s latest work. When I speak of 
disappointment, I am thinking of the book 
as a whole ; for, though there is nothing in 
these piges which captivates the imagination 
as it was captivated by “ Betsy and I ” and 
“ Over the Hill to [and from] the Poorhouse,” 
there are poems which we feel at once could 
have been written by no one but the author 
of those moving idylls. 

For the deficiencies of the present volume 
we think its plan is largely responsible. 
Mr. Carleton has noticed the obvious fact 
that the sights and sounds both of the 
country and the town impress most 
forcibly and sharply those to whom they 
have the charm of novelty; and, therefore, 
he has endeavoured to reproduce “ some of the 
effects of city scenes and .character upon the 
intellect and imagination of two people from 
the country.” These two people, to continue 
the quotation from Mr. Carleton’s preface, are: 

“ First, a young student, who has travelled the 
well-beaten roads of a college course, but is 
just entering real life, and now for the first 
time walks the paved and palace-bordered 
streets of which he has heard and read so much; 
and, second, an old farmer, with very little 
‘book-learning,’ but a clear brain, a warm 
heart, and independent judgment, and a habit 
of philosophising upon everything he sees, 
which habit he brings to the city, and applies 
to the strange facts he witnesses.” 

The volume, therefore, consists of imaginary 
transcripts from “Arthur Selwyn’s Note¬ 
book ” and “Farmer Harrington’s Calendar”; 
and it will at once occur to every reader that 
the idea of combining the form. of the diary 
with the form of the ballad is neither a very 
practicable nor a very happy one. As a 
matter of fact, many of the pieces of verse 
which go to make up the volume, especially 
those which are supposed to be the utter¬ 
ances of “ Arthur Selwyn,” are not ballads 
at all, even in the widest and vaguest sense 
of the word, but rather what may be 
called oomtemplative lyrics, devoted not to in¬ 
cidents—the proper themes of the ballad— 
but to the reflections of a thoughtful and 
sensitive young man brought for the first 
time into contact with the gay and gloomy 
realities of city life. Of course, it is dis¬ 
appointing when one expects ballads to find 
something else; but the disappointment ought 
not to hinder one from doing justice to fine 
poetry because it happens to be different in 
form from what one was looking for. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, I cannot feel “ in my 
bones ” that any great portion of “ Arthur 
Selwyn’s Note-liook ” is fine poetry. It has 
fluency—almost fatal fluency—it has music 
of a somewhat ordinary kind, it has sanity 
and seriousness of thought; but, as Sir 
Joshua Beynolds said of a vaguely unsatisfy¬ 
ing picture, “ It wants that ! ” The “ that ” 
in this case may be translated by the word 
grip. There is no serious positive fault to 
find, but the easy verse slips away from the 
reader and leaves no mark upon his conscious¬ 
ness. Here are some lines from the first 
section of the book entitled “ Wealth ”: 

“ Yet, ’tia the same restless story: 

Even to fail here were glory! 

Grand, to be part of this ocean 
Of matter and mind and emotion! 

Here flow the streams of endeavour, 

Cityward tending forever. 


Wheat-stalks that tassel the field, 

Harvests of opulent yield, 

Grass-blades that fence with each other, 
Flower-blossoms—sister and brother— 

Roots that are sturdy and tender. 

Stalks in your thrift and your splendour, 

Mind that is fertile and daring, 

Face that true beauty is wearing— 

All that is strongest and fleetest. 

All that is dainty and sweetest. 

Look to the domes and the glittering spires, 
Waiting for you with majestic desires T 
List to the city's gaunt thunderous roar, 
Calling and calling for you evermore.” 

And so on, and so on, till pages are covered 
with easy swinging verse which has a certain 
half stimulating, half soothing quality, but 
has also a thinness and fluidity which is really 
tantalising. 

Even “ Farmer Harrington ” has a ten¬ 
dency to lapse into this expatiatory stole. 
But he is, as a rule, much more vigorous than 
“Arthur Selwyn,” for to him are allotted 
the humorous pieces; and how strong Mr. 
Carleton is in genuine, hearty, unforced 
humour is known to every reader of the Farm 
Ballade. I think there can be little doubt 
that one of the best of the new poems is also 
the one which is undoubtedly the funniest— 
the story of “ Flash,” the horse of the lire 
Brigade— 

“ Flash was a white-foot sorrel, an’ ran on Number 
Three: 

Not much Btable manners—an average hoes to see; 
Notional in his methods—strong in loves as’ 
hates; 

Not very much respected, or popular ’moogst 
his mates. 

“ Dull an’ moody an’ sleepy, an’ ‘off ’ on quiet 
days: 

Full o’ turbulent, sour looks, an’ small sarcastic 
wavs; 

Scowled an' bit at his partner, an’ banged the 
stable floor— 

With other means intended to designate life a 
bore. 

“ But when, be’t day or night time, he heard the 
alarm-bell ring, 

He'd rush for his place in the harness with a 
regular tiger spring; 

An’ watch, with nervous shivers, the clasp of 
buckle and band. 

Until ’twas plainly evident he’d like to bear a 
hand.” 

Flash, however, becomes apparently in¬ 
capacitated for fire brigade service, ana has 
to enoounter the humiliating fate of being 
sold, not to an omnibus company, but 

“ To quite a respectable milkman, who found it 
not so fine 

A-bossin’ one o' God’s creatures outside its 
natural line." 

For though poor Flash is outwardly de¬ 
graded, the ancient spirit is not dead. One 
day, when the engines are tearing along to a 
fire they pass the discarded one, “a-tnggin’ 
away at his cart,” and Flash’s emotion is Ur 
too overpowering for restraint. 

“ If ever I see an old boss grow upward into s 
new— 

If ever I see a milkman whose traps behind him 
flew, 

’Twas that old hoss, a rearin’ an’ racin' down 
the track. 

An’ that respectable milkman a-tryin' to hold 
him back. 

“ Away he rushed like a cyclone for the head o’ 
‘ Number Three,’ 

Gained the lead and kept it, an’ steered his 
journey free, ■ 

Dodgin’ waggons an’ horses, an’ still on the 
keenest ‘silk,’ 

An’ furnishin’ all that neighbourhood with good, 

| respectable milk. 
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the poor old fellow is gettin’ another 


I a yellin' an’ running’, an’ vainly hol¬ 
lerin’ ‘ Whoa! ’ 

Mfllrrmm bracin' an’ sewin', with never a bit o’ 
show; 

Firemen laughin’ and chucklin’, an’ shoutin’ 

‘ Good! go in! ’ 

Hoes a-gettin’ down to it, an' sweepin’ along 
like sin. 

“ Finally came where the fire was—halted with a 
* thud ’; 

Sent the respectable milkman heels over head in 
mud; 

Watched till he see the engines properly workin’ 
there, 

After which he relinquished all interest in the 
alfair.” 

And, indeed, all interest in any affairs, for 
the excitement of the last great enterprise 
being over and gone, Flash recognises onoe 
more the hollowness of life, lies down on the 
spot and abandons it for ever, and his un¬ 
willing charioteer the milkman has to take 
his dead body away. Then comes the de¬ 
licious conclusion: 

“ An’ if, as some consider, there's animals in the 
I think 

try; 

But if he should sniff the big fire that plagues 
the abode o’ sin, 

It’ll take the strongest angel to hold the old 
fellow in.” 

There is certainly in the last couplet a 
reminder of one of Col. Hay’s most daring 
humorous touches; but the ballad, as a whole, 
is a really characteristic example of Mr. 
Carleton’s lighter manner. I will not say 
that it is absolutely the best thing in the 
book, but I have found nothing better, 
though perhaps nearly half-a-dozen of the 
pieces ran it hard. The probability is that 
some of these best things were written first, 
and quite spontaneously; that they suggested 
the plan of the volume; and that the plan 
suggested the remaining contents—a some¬ 
what unfortunate process, for a first-rate 
ballad cannot be written to order, even when 
the order is given by the writer himself. 

I must not forget the illustrations, which 
add so much to the charm of the book, 
especially as something can be said of them, 
which cannot be said of the poems—that they 
are of uniform excellence. Of course, they 
vary in interest; but there is a high level of 
conception and draughtsmanship below which 
they never fall. Jakes Ashcroft Noble. 


The Dweller* on the Nil*. By E. A. Wallis 
Budge. (Religious Tract Society.) 

This work is one of a series of volumes on 
Oriental history and archaeology which the 
Tract Society are now publishing, and for 
which they certainly merit thanks. Mr. 
Budge’s treatment of his subject is marked 
by a good deal of freshness, and it is on this 
acoount that it is entitled to notice. He 
begins with a chapter on the decipherment of 
the hieorglyphics. In this chapter, however, 
exception must be taken to his treatment of 
our great oountryman, Thomas Young, of 
whom Mr. Budge says, “It is not true that 
he deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphics, or 
even that his labours assisted the real 
decipherer, Champollion.” This latter asser¬ 
tion has never been proved. As early as 1818 
Young had determined the phonetic value of 
five characters; and in that year he gave the . 
learned an account of his discoveries, which 


were republished in the following year (1819) 
in the supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea. Still, three years intervened 
before the reading of Champollion’s cele¬ 
brated memoir and the publication of his 
Lettre d M. Lacier. Unable to set himself 
entirely free from the trammels of certain false 
principles, Young made no further advance. 
It has been justly said, “ He had found 
tiie key, but failed to open the door.” And 
this is precisely what Champollion succeeded 
in doing. But it is too much to say that 
Champollion derived no advantage from 
Young’s discoveries. Mr. Budge’s observa¬ 
tions are not in accord with what Champollion 
himself said of Young in 1822: “Ses r6- 
cherches but le texte interm 6diaire et le texte 
hteroglyphique de l’inscription de Rosette ■ .. 
pr&entent une eerie de resultats tres-im- 
portants.” At p. 20 Mr. Budge gives a fac¬ 
simile of the Rosetta inscription which, though 
small, is admirably clear and distinct. The 
reader may see in it for himself the cartouche 
of Ptolemy, the import of which Young was 
the first to discover. I may remark that the 
long period which, in 1818, had elapsed since 
the arrival of the Rosetta stone in England 
(in 1802) may well moderate the expectations 
of those who think that the discovery of a 
bilingual Hittite inscription of considerable 
extent would enable the Hittite hieroglyphs to 
be at once, and fully, elucidated. 

Mr. Budge has turned to good account his 
official position at the British Museum, as may 
be seen from his interesting chapter on “ The 
Mummy,” and elsewhere. The chapter on 
“The Book of the Dead” iB noteworthy; 
and what is said on pp. 32-49 may give 
the uninitiated a good idea of the hieroglyphic 
method of writing. In the chapter on “ The 
Egyptian Religion ” one would have liked to 
meet with some discussion of those two 
remarkable deities, Bes and Set, especially of 
the latter, and of that mysterious symbol of 
life, the atnkh. But Mr. Budge would pro¬ 
bably reply that these subjeots are too obscure 
to be treated concisely. He gives (p. 130) an 
extract from an Egyptian hymn beginning 
“ God is one and sdone, and there is none 
other with Him,” an extract which, like some 
Babylonian hymns, suggests some close rela¬ 
tion with the theology of the Old Testament. 
But the relation of the Hebrew theology with 
that of other Oriental nations is at present a 
tangled web, only very partially unravelled. 

Thohas Tilsr. 
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The Ghoet of an Old Love. By Violet Whyte. 
In 3 vole. (White.) 

The King can do no Wrong. By Pamela 
Sneyd. In 2 vole. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Woman with a Seeret. By Paul Cushing. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Othmar. By Ouida. In 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) • 

Weaver Stephen. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

A Deadly Errand. By Max Hillary. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

A Crimean Stain. By Annie Bradshaw. 
(Cassell.) 


Clarieoa’e Tangled Web. By Beatrice Bris- 
t >we. (James Clarke & Co.) 

The Ghoet of an Old Love is, for the most 
part, a brightly written, readable story, with 
several of the characters firmly and easily 
drawn, so as to appear life-like and natural. 
Four daughters of a widowed father, and the 
father himself, are cases in point, though 
a fifth daughter occupies so small a place on 
the canvas that, though she has much to do 
with the plot, the reader has to take her for 
granted on the slight description of her dis¬ 
position supplied by her sisters. The actual 
plot is a little thin, though fairly well 
iged. But the principal merit of the book 
lies in the commendable way in which the 
personages are left to talk and act the story 
out themselves, instead of the author telling 
us from the outside, as it were, how they 
thought and felt and behaved. 

The King can do no Wrong, like two former 
novels from the same pen, exhibits a good 
deal of natural vigour, which would be all 
the better for a little added refinement. 
Without being either ooarse or vulgar, much 
less vicious (as the novels of a oertain group 
of female writers of the day are apt to be), 
all three books show a preference for dwelling 
on the seamy side of society, and a habit of 
using too thick a brush and too glaring colours. 
At the same time, there is real capacity 
for conceiving character and telling a Btory. 
In the present instance, these latter qualities 
are even more prominent than hitherto, and 
genuine skill is displayed in the portrait 
of the heroine. Hilda Fairfax is one of three 
orphan girls residing with their grandmother, 
a raddled old harridan, who has been “ fast,” 
and who continues bad in will, evin when 
age has taken from her the power of more 
active evil. Of Hilda’s two half-sisters, the 
elder is described as having no good qualities 
whatever—false, malicious, and mischief¬ 
making—but she plays no part in the story, 
being merely referred to occasionally in un¬ 
complimentary terms. The second, who makes 
a great match, has kept herself as much aloof 
as possible from the coarse ways of the house¬ 
hold where she lived, and always does the 
correct thing, but from coldness and prudent 
calculation only, not from any moral prin¬ 
ciple. The youngest sister, a shy, reserved, 
nervous, and emotional girl, who has never 
been tanght the difference between right and 
wrong, and in whom, under all contingencies, 
duty would have but a poor chance against 
sentiment, falls deeply in love, when a mere 
child of thirteen, with a handsome young 
man whom she sees regularly in a pew at the 
Belgravian chapel to which ner grandmother 
sends her on Sundays. She makes him a 
hero of romance, and credits him with every 
noble quality. In fact, Ivo Bruce, bating 
good looks and a certain surface kindliness of 
manner, is rather below the average of the 
ordinary young man about town, being weak 
as water, selfish, fickle, and neither honest 
nor moral. However, Hilda’s love for him 
grows with her growth, and as a girl of 
seventeen she literally flings herself at his 
head; while he, looking on her as a mere 
child, has no scruple in amusing himself with 
her youthful confidences and evident devotion 
to himself. She is compromised hereby, and 
has a bad time of it at home *nd in society; 
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bat is totally incapable of seeing facts as they 
are, of checking herself in her pursuit of her 
hero, or of believing that any of the hard 
things she hears said of him can be other 
than cruel slanders, intended merely to make 
her give him up. She finds at last that he 
never really cared for her, and sinks under 
the discovery; while a man of a much higher 
stamp, who had been drawn towards her, and 
might have persevered, had not her whole 
being too plainly run in one violent current, 
consoles himself with a kindly and wealthy 
widow who had long given him her affections. 
The interest is concentrated on the elaboration 
of the unhappy heroine’s character, which is 
undeniably well drawn; while Ivo Bruce has 
done duty in a hundred previous novels, and 
will turn up in a hundred more, so that there 
is not much freshness about him. Leo Van- 
sittart, the strong and reputable man of the 
world, who serves as foil to Bruce, is a good 
figure; and several minor personages are 
cleverly sketched, notably the Rev. Frank 
Beauchamp, who has quitted the army for 
holy orders, and who has become a cele¬ 
brated revival preacher, though he is ignorant, 
narrow-minded, and unpractical. 

A Woman with a Secret is a story by an 
American author, with most of the characters 
and scenes also American, though the plot is 
wound up in England, and an Englishman is 
one of the leading personages. The plot 
turns on the American marriage law; and the 
secret is that the heroine, while passing as an 
unmarried woman, is, in fact, the ex-wife of 
a convicted felon, whom she had divorced for 
cruelty and desertion before he had sounded 
the lower depths of crime, resuming her 
maiden name in accordance with a special 
clause which empowers the law-courts to 
authorise such resumption in some divorce 
suits. Her own purpose is to tell the truth 
to her second husband before marriage; but 
lack of moral courage delays her confession, 
and advantage is taken of this by another 
woman, a disappointed competitor for the 
same man, to revenge herself by offering to 
take the burden of the disclosure upon herself, 
but really not to make it, so as to acquire 
black-mail power over the wife, and facilitate 
besides designs she has on the husband 
How her fortunes come to be intertwined 
with those of the convict ex-husband, and 
how their joint plot ends, is the story, which 
is cleverly managed, though the fair-haired, 
beautiful, devilish type of heroine has been a 
little overdone before and since the days of 
Lady Audley, and there is no freshness, con¬ 
sequently, in Mabel Strachan. Nor is the 
author very familiar with English topics. 
His chief English character leaves Oxford 
after taking his degree as a wrangler, and a 
hypothetical pair are described as “ Sir 
and Lady Hugh Maddox, Bart.,” which is a 
little mixed. But he tells his story fluently 
enough, and supplies a point or two for agita¬ 
tion against the existing American marriage- 
code. 

Othmar is a continuation of Princess 
Napraxine, resuming that story nine years 
after the close of the former book, and 
weaving in fresh materials. The chief new 
element is the history of a young girl whom 
the Countess Othmar, ci-devant Princess 
Napraxine, has taken away, as the caprice 


and toy of a day, from the Mediterranean islet 
where all her early years had been spent; and 
has thereby altered the tenor of her existence, 
not only putting new ideas and ambitions 
into her mind, but causing her to lose her 
home. But the greater part of the book is 
taken up with long analyses of the thoughts, 
motives, and conduct of the lady to whom 
three previous volumes have been already 
devoted; and, truth to say, she is not in¬ 
teresting enough to carry a reader in patience 
over so long a journey, so that Othmar , 
besides having Ouida’s usual faults of over- 
florid style, impossible people, and inaccurate 
attempts at omniscience, has another fault less 
often to be met in her writings—that of being 
frequently dull. There are some passages of 
better quality, notably one telling of the 
fisher-girl, Dam aria Berarde, starving in 
Paris; and the dose of the story, albeit un¬ 
healthy, has marks of power. But even the 
genius of George Eliot could not make psych¬ 
ological vivisection suitable material for a 
novel, and Ouida is not a George Eliot. 

Weaver 8tephen is not a connected story, 
but merely a series of sketches intended to 
exhibit certain types of modern English 
religion, chiefly Nonconformist. The char¬ 
acter who supplies the title plays no more 
important part than appearing three or four 
times and repeating a Scripture text, more or 
less inappropriate to the attendant circum¬ 
stances, nor is any marked power of delineat¬ 
ing character or incident exhibited, though 
there are clever passages in the book, notably 
a dialogue between a Broad Church fellow of 
Balliol and a Liberationist champion, on the 
advantages of an established Church, wherein, 
with rare candour. Dr. Parker makes the 
subtle Oxford dialectic altogether too much 
for the dissenting champion to meet success¬ 
fully, though, with no little skill, the notion 
is presented to the reader that, while superi¬ 
ority of mental fence is indisputably on the 
Oxonian’s side, the other disputant has the 
better cause. The ambitious and vulgar dis¬ 
senting minister, who takes orders in the 
Church of England as a social step upwards, 
fails in his new sphere, and vainly tries to 
get back to his old position, and the daughter 
of the kindly, worldly, and wholly untheo- 
logical vicar, who hears for the first time in 
her life real spiritual preaching in a Baptist 
chapel, and can get no explanation from her 
father of what it all means, serve further 
to disclose the writer’s standpoint, though the 
book contains other passages, unfavourable to 
Nonconformity, from which the reader may, 
if so inclined, draw opposite conclusions. 

A Deadly Errand is a sensational story 
with rather a good idea for its leading motive; 
namely, sending a man out of England to 
Sweden and Russia on a journey which will 
throw him in the way of persons who have 
resolved on the death of one whom he exactly 
resembles. And there are two or three strong 
situations. But the story is not well con¬ 
structed, and too little is told of the pre¬ 
liminary facts and of the reasons influencing 
the conduct of the chief characters. We are 
not informed what the Nihilists had against 
the first man, nor why the sender of the 
second man desired his death, nor yet why 
the woman to whose intervention he owes 
his escape, interested herself in his fete, or 


contrived to act the part ascribed to he: 
Thus the book is not dramatically put 
together, and the invention of two or three 
telling situations is not enough to atone for 
this defect, though it may justify the critio 
in hoping for better work on a future oocasion 
from the same pen. 

At any rate, the book just noticed is much 
better than A Crimton Stain , which has 
been pitchforked together by a writer who 
has not troubled herself to get the details 
moderately free from error, and who does not 
make amends by any graces of style or 
ingenuity of plot for the too obvious faults 
of matter. The story is supposed to be an 
Anglo-Spanish one in the reign of Ferdinand 
VII.—that is, not later than 1838—and yet 
one of the characters quotes a poem of Long¬ 
fellow’s, who did not begin to publish tUl 
1841, nor issue the particular verses cited 
till several years later; while another uses 
chloroform as an anaesthetic, in a fashion un¬ 
known till about 1857. And we are told of 
gondolas in Spain, while a great monument 
to one of the characters is erected in one of 
the leading streets of Venice. What is more, 
the whole story turns on the supposed 
currency in modem Spain of the law which 
prevailed in some parts of mediaeval Germany, 
making the office of executioner hereditary, 
and impossible of evasion by the heir in line 
to the last tenant of that office, so that there 
is not enough antecedent probability about 
any of the situations to permit a reader to 
give himself up to illusion, and to fancy that 
the events recorded might have happened, 
and the people concerned have conducted 
themselves similarly in face of them. 

Clarissa’s Tangled Web is an unpretending, 
kindly story, written in a simple, fluent style, 
whose chief literary defect is the accumula¬ 
tion of small details, unessential to the narra¬ 
tive, and lending no particular vividness to 
its incidents. But it seems as though in¬ 
tended originally for serial publication; and 
it may have been desirable to furnish a certain 
bulk of copy. The plot of the tale is that 
the heroine, long and happily married to a 
man who alloys many virtues with a master¬ 
ful and implacable temper, falls in casually 
with the little orphan daughter of a former 
suitor of her own, and promises the dying 
mother to befriend her. This she does with¬ 
out informing her husband, from shyness and 
fear how he would take the connexion in 
memory with one whom his wife had loved 
before she knew himself. She does write the 
whole story to him when he is abroad; but 
the letter miscarries, and on his return home 
he discovers something of what has been 
going on, while his wife temporises and pre¬ 
varicates. At last he suspects much that has 
never happened, disbelieves her assertion that 
she had told him all in the missing letter, 
sends her away from her home, and him¬ 
self emigrates to America with their young 
daughter, remaining there for some years, 
during which the orphan cause of all the 
trouble is growing up into a beautiful girl, 
inheriting the tastes of her artist father. 
The missing letter turns up at seven years’ 
end, and convinces the husband that he has 
been cruelly unjust, so he returns, and all 
ends happily. The book is notin the smallest 
degree exciting, but is at least unaffected and 
wholesome. Richauo F. Liminun. 
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The Sermon on the Mount. Illustrated. With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Ripon. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Though not so stated, this is 
an American hook, with a different Introduc¬ 
tion specially written for the English edition. 
While recognising the amount of labour that 
has been expended upon it, we cannot highly 
commend the result. The mode of illustration 
adopted is twofold. First, a lavish abundance 
of decorative borders and designs, which 
demand better drawing than most American 
artists can claim, and a sharper style of wood¬ 
cutting than the American school profess. In 
this class of work, the least ambitious is the 
most satisfactory. Then we have the pictures 
proper, which are themselves of various kinds. 
The landscapes, drawn by Mr. Fenn during a 
visit to the Holy Land, aro perhaps the most 
pleasing. The figure pieces, by various artists, 
are of varying merit. In some cases, as in 
“the light of the world” and “the strait 
gate,” we altogether fail to comprehend the 
symbolism intended; though botn of these 
pictures, which are by Mr. Harper, are in them¬ 
selves effective specimens of engraving. As 
“the persecuted for righteousness’ sake” we 
have a Puritan matron pursued through the 
snow by Indians with tomahawks. This is 
drawn by Mr. Church; and, if we can allow 
the application, it is undoubtedly the chef 
d? oeuvre of the volume. 

In striking contrast to this Sermon on the 
Mount is the well-known series of illustrations 
to The Parables by Millais that has just been 
re-issued by the 8. P. C. K. At any time it 
would be delightful to renew our acquaintance 
with “the sower of the tares,” “the lost piece 
of silver,” “the wise and foolish virgins,” &c. 
It is especially interesting at the present, when 
we are shortly to see so complote an exhibition 
of Millais’s paintings at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
On this occasion, however, we are more con¬ 
cerned to point out his simplicity in design and 
boldness in grouping, in comparison with the 
ambitious, but ineffective, work of the American 
artists. Equally satisfactory to our patriotism 
is the engraving of the brothers Dalzel, done 
twenty years ago before the introduction of 
“ processes.” Draughtsman and reproducer 
are here fitted to each other, and both are to 
be seen at their best. We would extend our 

S raise to the cover, which bears a decorative 
esign as chaste as it is appropriate. 

Poets in the Garden. By May Crommelin. 
{Fisher Unwin). Merely to describe this book 
is to write its commendation. It is an anth¬ 
ology in a double sense. The author has 
ransacked the poets of Britain, from Chaucer 
downwards, to form a collection of quotations, 
long and short, of what they have said about 
flowers; for she is better than her title, and 
has not despised the wild blossoms of the 
country-side, nor even weeds (so-called), and 
trees, and rushes. Of course, similar nosegays 
have been gathered before, notably from the 
“ native wood-notes ” of Shakspere, and in the 
cosmopolitan Roe Rosarum of E. V. B. But 
Miss Crommelin has been catholic in her search, 
and has strung together her posies with occa¬ 
sional comments which prove the intelligence 
that has guided her in her labour of love. 
Such a book, from such a compiler, would not 
be complete without two indexes—one for the 
flowers and another for the poets; and thcso 
wo duly have. If it is necessary to be critical, 
we may add that the illustrations in chromo-. 
lithography are somowhat coarse. 

Sylvan Winter. By F. G. Heath. (Kegati 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) We are here taken from 
flowers that tell of summer to trees in their 
winter nakedness. Mr. Heath—as his title- 
page attests—is such an approved favourite of 
the public, that any new volume from him, in 


the line he has made his own, is sure of a wel¬ 
come. Tho thought was as bold as it is happy 
to write a Christmas book about English woods 
as they now are, without their leafy dress, but 
not the less beautiful on that account. Un¬ 
fortunately, most of us crowd into ugly towns 
at winter time ; and few but sportsmen have 
even the opportunity of learning what the bare 
woods look like in frost and snow. For it must 
be confessed that a single tree, or even such a 
collection as may lie seen in the parks of London, 
fails to charm the incurious observer at this 
season. It is necessary to get into a wild wood 
—and Richmond and Epping aro not so far off 
—in order to appreciate “ sylvan winter.” Mr. 
Heath, it is unnecessary to say, has deeply 
studied what he writes about, both in nature 
and in books. To him a tree in winter is as 
attractive as a tree in summer, perhaps still more 
attractive, for it now reveals its true outline 
and the characteristics of its growth. Taking 
advantage of this, he has entitled one of his 
longest chapters “ Spray,” where he points out 
in detail the modes of ramification of the several 
species. Here his task of instructor has been 
Teatly assisted by the illustrations of Mr. 
hort. Indeed, we have not found this year 
any pictures that more faithfully serve the 
primary office of illustration than those in this 
book. They have evidently been drawn, not to 
exhibit the skill of the artist or the processes 
of the engraver, but to present nature as she 
is. Nothing could be more true, and at the 
same time more effective, than the two full- 
page plates called “ Oak ” and “ Beeches.” 

Familiar Wild Birds. By W. Swaysland. 
(Cassell.) Two or three years ago we gave 
hearty praise to a volume that boro the same 
title as this. Not less admirable is this second 
of the series, though it must be admitted that 
the spoonbill and the gyr falcon have little 
claim to be reckoned among the “ familiar wild 
birds ” of Great Britain. The plan of the work 
is to give a brief description of each bird, its 
habitat, its peculiarities, and its nidification, 
together with a coloured plate, executed by 
some singularly successful process of chromo- 
lithography, and also two little woodcuts, 
which last certainly ought not to escape atten¬ 
tion. Most of the pictures are by Mr. A. Thor- 
burn; but we have been specially pleased with 
the few by Mr. A. F. Lydon, a new name to us 
in this connexion. With this book, and with 
an occasional visit to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, no London boy 
need be ignorant of the appearance and habits 
of the English avi-fauna. 

Chapters on Flowers. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
(Seeley.) What surname ought to be added to 
the two Christian names on the title-page we 
do not know. The lady who bore them was 
the editor of the Christian Lady's Magazine, 
from its foundation in 1834 to her death in 
1846. She was also the author of Judah's Lion, 
a work very popular among religious circles in 
our own young days. The present volume 
contains a selection from her contributions to 
the magazine, which have already appeared 
before in book-form. However, as this was 
long ago, it may be as well to say that the 
flowers do not merely furnish a text for 
descriptive writing; but that they are used 
to adorn simple tales of village life and 
religious reflections. The illustrations are 
printed in colours in a way that makes a 
pleasant contrast to the glaze of popular chromo¬ 
lithography. 

\ Marvels of Animal Life. By C. F. Holden. 
(Sampson Low.) This is just the book to put 
into the hands of an observant boy. He oannot 
fail both to be delighted and to profit by it. 
Its plan is sufficiently trite, but the mode in 
which it is earned out with but little known 
creatures is commendable. Such titles for 
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chapters as “Tho Nest-Builders of the Sea,” 
“Finny Light-Bearers,” “Dry-Land Fishes,” 
and the like, sufficiently show tho scope of the 
work. As far as we have tested it the informa¬ 
tion is carefully brought up to date. In the 
account of the Mammoth reference should lie 
made to Lieut. Benkendorf’s discovery of this 
animal on the banks of the Indighirka in 1846. 
The chapter on shark fishing is excellent, intro¬ 
ducing many quaint traits of tho fishermen on 
the West-Indian reefs. Our old friend the sea- 
serpent is once more exhibited with the well- 
known “hunches” upon its back, but the 
evidence for its existence is not very con¬ 
vincing. The account of luminous fishes, such 
as scopelus, chunliodus, and the like, is well 
written, and the chapter on “ Animal Mimicry ” 
is one of the best in the book. The style of 
this volume is distinctly American, with much 
transatlantic spelling, and not a few marvel¬ 
lous stories. The draughtsman has consider¬ 
ably amplified tho mammoth’s enormous tusks. 
They are generally considered to have been 
circular in sha]>e rather than angular, as hare 
represented. The book contains many fair 
engravings; and although much of it is common 
property for all zoologists, the author tells us 
‘ ‘ many of the observations chronicled in the 
following pages were made during a long 
residence upon a coral reef or atoll, some while 
swimming under water along the bristling 
coral banks ” of his tropical home. 

Buz; or, The Life and Adventures of a 
Honey Bee. By Maurice Noel. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) Sir J. Lubbock proved that a 
wasp may possess amiable and friendly qualities: 
here a bee is shown to bo endowed with more 
than the usual virtues of its kind. Finally, it 
generously devotes itself to death in order to 
save an aged benefactor from being robbed. 
Thus Buz is partly a fairy tale, partly an 
account of tho economy of a bee’s life. It is 
dedicated to “the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
President of the British Bee-Keeper’s Associa¬ 
tion,” and its final ends are evidently first to 
teach kindness to animals, next to induce the 
young to become bee-keepers. The book is 
prettily got up, with a frontispiece by Linley 
Samboume, and forms a very moral gift-book, 
each page containing not merely amusement, 
but also (though the powder is carefully 
hidden) instruction. 

The Oivls of Olynn Belfry: a Tale for Children. 
By A. Y. D. Hlustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 
(Field & Tuer.) The story hero is slight, but 
gracefully told. Probably the main incident 
may be founded upon fact. The real attraction, 
of course, is the numerous illustrations by Mr. 
Caldecott, than which he has produced nothing 
better this year. The owlets passim, and the 
owl dancing a minuet with the fairy, are 
perhaps the best, where all is first-rate. Alto¬ 
gether, this is a shilling’swortli which the 
judicious will not grudge. 

The Village Blacksmith. By Longfellow. 
Illustrated. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) Like 
The Sermon on the Mount noticed above, this 
book is evidently of American origin. Indeed, 
the engraving comes from tho same atelier — 
that of Mr. George T. Andrew. Tho black¬ 
smith himself, as conceived by Mr. Merrill, 
belongs to a higher rank of society than his 
English brother. The designs by Mr. Garrett 
please us best, with the exception of “ the 
village choir.” “ Paradise ” won’t do at all. 

The Doomed City ; or, the Last Days of Duro- 
eina: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest of 
Britain and the Mission of Augustine. By the 
Rev. A. D. Crake. (A. R. Mowbray.) Mr. 
Crake informs us in his preface that this is 
“ the eleventh [the italics are his own, but we 
willingly adopt them] of his series of original 
stories illustrating Church history.” Duro- 
cina, we may explain, is the pretended Roman 
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name given in the pseudo-Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester to Dorchester-on-Thame. Mr. Crake 
regards Bertram’s forgery as an authentic docu- 
m^t!and quotes it copiously—a fact which is 
quite sifficfent to settle the question of his 
competence to “illustrate” &e history of 
Roman Britain. In spite of frequ^t refer- 
enoes to “the eminent historian. Professor 
Green,” the historical part of the book is 
amusingly incorrect, and the tale has no com¬ 
pensating literary merits. From the gushing 
style, and the profusion of italics and notes of 
exclamation, we should, if the took had been 
published anonymously, have felt no doubt 
whatever that it was written by a young lady. 
However, we suppose that the 1 ‘ public wkch, 
we learn’ has given a “ favourable reception” 
to Mr. Crake’s ten previous stones will nnd 
equal pleasure in reading his eleventh. 

Eric and Ethel ; an Old-fashioned Fairy Tale. 
By Francis Francis. (Sampson Low.) It w 
not everyone who can write a fairy tale, and 
we cannot affirm that Mr. Francis succeeds 
in this kind of literature so well as in his 
angling books. The light playful touches 
which should characterise Elf-land and its 
small inhabitants are wanting. To borrow an 
illustration from a sister art, Mr. Francis has 
used the scene-painter’s rough and ready brush 
instead of the delicate etching needle where¬ 
with to limn fairy land. No one should venture 
upon its enchanted ground without having tost 
made a careful study of the mode m winch the 
subject is treated by the best demeters of elves 
and their ways—Shakspere and Drayton. Mr. 
Francis’s Trolls and Nisses are too gross and 
earthly to charm the reader; their abandon and 
the glow and shimmer of their purple and 
crimson caps and tunics, to which Dicky Doyle 
paid so muoh attention, are absent from his 
matter-of-fact elves. The moral of the story 
is unexceptionable: the ever-fresh idyll of true 
love which cm afford to wait through patient 
years and dare every danger must always 
delight. Mr. Francis’s Ethel is both good and 
beautiful, if only we were permitted to see more 
of her ; although Eric’s adventures are some¬ 
what commonplace. Indeed all the author s 
characters tread Elf-land with the country¬ 
man's clouted shoon, instead of with nimble 
foot, never brushing the dew from the pendant 
blue-bells. And even ideal Niss should not 
sav, “ There’ll to the very dickens to pay at 
the mill shortly,” and “I will play the very 
mischief with the daily;” nor does an echo 
from Paradise ring in his marriage blessing— 
“ Live aid be happy, if there be any happiness 
in having a swarm of sturdy, noisy brats 
springing up around you.” Mr. Francis s style 
soon disenchants the reader; but the print of 
the book is delightfully large, the paper thick, 
and the cover pleasant to look upon. 

Folk and Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. (Ward & Downey.) This has the 
distinction of being the first took of American 
manufacture for which Mr. Walter Crane has 
drawn the designs. The scheme of the author, 
whose Old-fashioned Fairy Tales of last year 
we have not forgotten, is the one familiar to all 
readers of Hans Andersen, of making a number 
of inanimate objects tell the story of their 
former life or of their own country to a child. 
In this case, the objects are not the worn-out 
playthings of a Scandinavian cottage, but the 
bric-a-brac of “ a spacious house in upper Fifth 
Avenue.** We miss the simplicity and the pathos, 
but we get instead a greater variety. Mr. 
Walter Crane has evidently taken great pains 
over the illustrations, which reach a uniformly 
high standard. The best is that to “ The 
French Fan’s Story.” 

Lulu’s Library. By Louisa M. Aloott. 
(Sampson Low.) It is unnecessary to commend 


a new volume of stories by Miss Alcott, whose 
Lme must to as well known to the “httlc 
women” of England as to those of New Eng¬ 
land. Spinning-Wheel Stories of last year had 
the special attraction of historical remunscences. 
In LuMs Library fairy teles are mnigled with 
stories of everyday life; and all alike are told 
with the charm and the confidence of a veteran 
writer for the young. The woodcuts are un¬ 
ambitious, but sufficient. 

Messrs. Chapman & Halt, have issued this 
week new editions of Dickens s 
and The Chimes, reprinted from the original 
plates of forty years ago, illustrations and all, 
for the price of one shilling each. 

Dot. By Annie Lucas. (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton.) The story of a city waif, which is in¬ 
tended to to pathetic and is not, must be pro¬ 
nounced a failure. An entirely unnecessary 
account of the seduction of the waif’s mother 
need hardly have been introduced into a took 
intended for little girls. There is very little 
interest in it and a great deal of maudhn 
piety. The illustrations, by Mr. T. Pym, are 
pretty. 

At Granny's. (Masters.) This is poor stuff not 
suitable for anyone of any age. It oonsiste of the 
crimes and repentanoesof two children, who go to 
their grandmother, while them parents are stay¬ 
ing on a visit elsewhere. But the crimes are 
not of a kind which any Granny, however 
fussy or any nurse, however idiotic, would 
reSd as serious, while they are totally devoid 
of numour, 


Miss Agnes Giberne requires abundance of 
room for the display of her special powers Mid 
this she does not seem to have in Daisy of Old 
Meadow. (Nisbet.) Its purpose-to «»vertan 
old miser from a love of gold to a love of _ that 
“whioh perisheth not with the using—is 
rather tob obvious. The girl Daisy Meads 
herself is a good thumb-nail sketch. 

Notes of Infant Class Sunday-school Lessons, 
by 8. E. Sparks (8. P. C. K.), fumishi i suitable 
lesson for every Sunday in the year. Clergymen 
are continually wanting such a book to put into 
their teachers’ hands. 

We cannot oommend too highly Evening 
Chimes , a book for the Uttie ones to read at bed¬ 
time (8. P. C. K.) ; or, better still, » book to 
be read aloud to the little ones at bedtime. It 
will engage their attention; andeach reading 
is very short. The Rev. G. R. Wynne, Arch¬ 
deacon of Aghadoe, has written it. 

It is rather startling to find Job and the 
Magi among Bible Heathens ; or, Church and 
World in Scripture Times; a series ofaddresses 
to his congregation at Dundee, by Dr. Grant 
(Nisbet); ana the word “ Church does not 
mean “called out,” as Dr. Grant says, save 
under its Greek form. From them own point of 
view, however, these lectures are strong 
evidence of a love of culture, and a regard for 
modem discoveries, prevailing in what the world 
has generally been wont to consider a somewhat 
arid section of Christianity. 

Mrs. Lester’s Girls and their Service (Nisbet) 
is a book of a strongly religious tone on the 
difficulties and temptations of young servants. 
It is well calculated for the class to which it 
applies. 

The Broken Shaft: Tales in Mid-Ocean 
Edited by Henry Nonna*. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This paper volume, forming “ Unwin’s Annual 
for 1886, contains seven stories by popular 
writers who happened to find themselves 
together on board an Atlantic liner is the 
autumn (apparently) of last year. The editor 
has strung the stories together by the introduc- 
t on of some other popular personages who are 
not writers. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mil Browning has, we hear, turned aside 
for a time from the longer poem at which he 
was working, to write a shorter one on a sub¬ 
ject suggested by the late performance of the 
“ Eumenides ” at Cambridge, with which he 
was muoh pleased. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce the issue of 
an edition of the collected works of Mr. John 
Morley, in eight volumes, uniform with thoir 
edition of the works of Emerson, to which Mr. 
Morley himself wrote the introduction. The 
first volume, containing Voltaire, will be pub¬ 
lished in January, and the whole by the end of 
May. The treatise On Compromise anil, we 
believe, undergo some revision. Much interest 
will be aroused to learn what is included in the 
two volumes of Miscellanies. The Life qt 
Richard Cobden will form no part of this 
edition, 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish im¬ 
mediately a new stow by Mr. Grant Alle.i, 
entitled For Maimie's Sate. 

The volume for February in the pretty little 
series of “Canterbury Poets,” published hv 
Mr. Walter Scott, will be a collection of Sonneu 
of this Century, with an introductory essay on 
the sonnet by Mr. William Sharp- We under- 
stand that Mr. Sharp has reoeived free dis¬ 
cretion to make his own selection from Lori 
Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Theodore Watts, and 
many other living writers, as well as from those 
who own the oopyrights of Mrs. Brownmg, 
Charles Tennyson-Tumer, and D. G. Rossetti. 


Mr. Samuel Waddington is preparing for 
publication a selection of sounets translat'd 
from the poets of other oountnes, and h« 
will be glad to receive particulars of any soil 
translations from persons interested lu tho 
subject. Mr. Waddington’s address is 47, Con¬ 
naught Street, Hyde Park, W. 

A volume of university sermons by the late 
learned Archdeacon Lee, of Dublin, has this 
week been published by Messrs. Rmngton in 
T ^ndnn, and by Messrs. Hodges & Figgis m 
Dublin. 

Mb. John Batty, of East Ardriey, ne* r 
Wakefield, who brought out some while ago 
an aereeto - e essay on “ The Soope and Charm 
of Antiquarian Stady/’ has now in ptopWatnm 
a volume on Ancient Parish Lift, in its obsolete 
and curious aspects, the ■*“ «* w* “ « 
depict the social and domestic habitsoftte 
people from early times. The snbstenoeof * 
Lew now contributing to a local newspaper m 
a series of papeis ^titled " Phaws of O.d 
Yorkshire Parish Life” ; but he intends test 
the scope of the work shall not be 
Yorkshire, and he will be glad to recmveoorn 
munications from other parts of Englf^drela 
ing to manor oourt rolls, ohuroh registers, 
official parish dooumen's, &o. 

Miss R. H. Busk, author of The FoUdorerf 
Home, has at press, with Messrs. Swan SoM 
•chain & Co., a work on Italian folk-song- 
containing the originals, together with trs 

lations in verse. iTomts 

The ninth divisional volume of ,.. 
Cassell & Co.’s Encyclopaedic Dictionary, 
was reviewed in the Academy of last wee > 
will be ready for publication in a fewdaya 
The volume extends from “ Memorandum 
“ Parbuckle." . 

Me. F. E. Longlsy announces a wlnme^ 

Bible Readings, by H. W. a, 

Uplifted; or, the Bible its own Interpret . 

At the Royal Institution Prof- to 

deliver a course of six lectiues aaap , & 
a juvenile auditory an “The 
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Meteorite,” 'beriming on Tuesday next, De- 
oember 29. 

The juvenile lectures this Christmas at the 
Society of Arts will be given by Prof. Silvanus 
P. Thompson on “ Waves.” 

Thx idea of erecting a monument to Horace 
Benedict Saussure, the first climber and de- 
scriber of Mont Blano, is being taken up with 
energy. The President of the Swiss Geological 
Commission, M. Alphonse Favre, of Geneva, will 
be glad to receive and acknowledge subscrip¬ 
tions from Alpinists and others. The monu¬ 
ment is to stand at the foot of the mountain, 
and not far from the Col du Giant, where 
Saussure camped for sixteen days in the midst 
of ice and snow in the service of scienoe. It is 
hoped that the monument may be unveiled on 
August 8, 1887, which will be the hundredth 
anniversary of Saussure’s ascent of Mont Blanc. 
The editors of the Faster Nachrichten are also 
receiving subscriptions, and undertake to for¬ 
ward them to the Saussure Committee in Geneva. 
Not a few Englishmen will be glad to acknow¬ 
ledge their debt to the distinguished physicist, 
meteorologist, and geologist who’devoted more 
than thirty years of his life to the study and 
description of the Alps. 

Wk have received two political maps—from 
Mr. Stanford and from Messrs. Ruddiman 
Johnston & Co.—showing the results of the 
recent election. As specimens of cartography 
there can be no comparison between them. 
Mr. Stanford has adopted colours that are 
clearly distinguishable even by gas-light, and 
has avoided the besetting evil of crowding his 
map by relegating all the boroughs to the 
margin, where their political complexion is 
shown by an ingenious device due apparently 
to Miss E. Shaw Lefevre. Of Messrs. Ruddi¬ 
man Johnston & Co., it may be said that then- 
map is much the cheaper of the two, and that 
it contains the figures of every poll. It was 
quite unnecessary to mark the disfranchised 
boroughs. 

Mxssxs. Griffith, Farran, & Co., who are 
now the publishers of both “Pettitt’s” and 
"Blackwood’s” series of diaries, have also 
issued for the coming year a "Court Diary, 
Engagement Book, and Almanac,” printed in 
antique type on exceptionally good paper, and 
in a convenient oblong quarto form. 

Mr. J. Booms Rxks writes to us' that the 
title of his book to be published shortly by 
Mr. Elliot 8took, as announced in last week’s 
Academy, is The Pleasures of a Bookworm. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The first number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review , to be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
on January 1, will contain the following 
articles: "The Restitution of Gwalior Fort,” 
by Sir Lepel Griffin ; “ The Christmas Tree,” 
by Sir George Birdwood ; “ Lord Strathnaim,” 
by Sir Owen Bume; “ Hobson-Jobsoniana,” 
by Col. Yule; "China and Burma,” by Prof. 
R. K. Douglas; “The Turks in Persia,” by 
Prof. Vamblry; “ Early English Enterprise in 
the Far East,” by the editor, Mr. Demetrius C. 
Boulger; " The Childhood of Akbar,” by Col. 
Malleson; and " The Chinese Brave,” by Mr. 
J. G. Soott (Shway Yoe). There will also be 
reviews of books. 

Illustrations is the title of a threepenny 
monthly magazine of a novel character, which 
will appear in January, under the editorship of 
Mr. Francis George Heath. It is described as 
" a pictorial review of knowledge of all kinds, 
comprehending amusements, art, domestic 
eoonomy, inventions, literature, and scienoe.” 
The publishers are Messrs, Wells, Gardner, 
Darton, A Co. 


The forthcoming number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain articles, by the Bishop of 
Peterborough on “ Oaths, Parliamentary and 
Judicial,” by Sir Charles Warren on “ Recent 
Events in South Africa,” by Sir Charles Grant 
on “The Burmese Question,” by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy on “ Home Rule in Ireland,” by Mr. 
George W. E. Russell on “ Self-Government in 
the Church,” and an imaginary conversation 
between Parnell and Grattan by Mr. H. D. 
Traill. 

We understand that Mrs. Oliphant is the 
author of the serial story. “ A Young Life,” 
which is now running in The Scottish Church. 
The January number of this magazine will con¬ 
tain articles on the General Election, Scotch 
Universities, and Scotch Literature. 

Mr. H. Schutz Wilson will have a paper in 
the January number of the Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine on “ Goethe as an Actor.” 

In the January number of the Contemporary 
Pulpit (Swan nonnenschein & Co.) will be 
found an offer of prizes for the best list of books 
suitable for a preacher's library, to be bought 
for not more than ten pounds. 

The Preacher's Analyst will in future be 
united with the Lay Preacher, and the com¬ 
bined magazines will be published at twopence 
monthly, by Mr. F. E. Longley, under the 
editorship of the Rev. J. J. 8. Bird. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“THOUGHT AND SORROW.” 

Twix sisters I deem ye, 

Pale Thought and deep Sorrow; 
Each her lineaments Beem ye 
From the other to borrow. 

The same grave expression 
Ye depict on man’s face, 

And like plaintive depression 
On his features ye trace. 

On woman’s pale brow ye 
Both carve the same lines, 

On man's forehead plough ye 
Like care-wrinkled signs. 

With the same sad still light 
Each eye do ye kindle; 

Ye make it more bright 
Or its fieriness dwindle. 

In the same deep-drawn way 
Sigh alike Thought and Sorrow— 
He who thinks deep to-day, 

He who bodes ill to-morrow. 

The lips curve sedate 
Ye Bum in like fashion, 

To mark Thoughts that are great 
Or Grief's mournful passion. 

To each other ye lend, 

In men younger or older, 

The same earth-ward bend 
Of head and of shoulder. 

Man’s slow heavy gait 
In like manner ye share: 

Ye both crawl at the rate 
Of men burdened with care. 

Words in common, as “pensive,” 

Ye partake, Thought and Sorrow; 
Each, her terms apprehensive 
From the other ye borrow. 

If difTrenoe between ye 
Perchance there might be, 

’Tis the difference mainly 
That is “ of degree.” 

If pale Thought wear an air 
Of sombre ungladness, 

Sorrow hath, aa her share, 

More positive sadness. 

Or urge we more just 
Thought doth doing imply, 

While Sorrow's part must 
In mute suffering lie ? 


Yet are suffering and doing 
In true issue the same : 

Each is test of man’s going, 

Each his vigour may tame. 

If the rapt air of Thought 
We call fitly "abstraction,” 

While Sorrow's onslaught 
We say ends in " distraction,” 

Both terms but declare, 

By co-equal oonceasion, 

Thought and Sorrow both share 
Alike lost self-possession. 

By your kinship, what mean ye, 

Pale Thought and lean Sorrow— 

That your features are seen, ye 
Share likeness so thorough ? 

Does it mean that deep Thought 
Is by Sorrow attended, 

And that Sorrow is taught 
By deep Thought to be friended? 

Does it mean that while life 
Needs must grief find or borrow, 

Men's Thought is aye rife 
With objects of sorrow P 

Twin Sisters I deem ye, 

Pale Thought and lean Sorrow; 

Each her lineaments seem ye 
From the other to borrow. 

John Owin. 


OBITUARY. 

The death is announced of Mr. James 
MacLehose, the well-known publisher to the 
University of Glasgow. During his early years, 
he was for some time in the house of Messrs. 
Seeley & Co., of London; but he began 
business for himself at Glasgow in 1838, and 
was appointed bookseller to the University in 
1864. His knowledge of literature, his sound¬ 
ness of judgment, and the personal attention 
he bestowed on all the details of his business, 
give him a high position among the publishers 
of this century. He had just completed before 
his death the revision of a book to be entitled 
Memoirs and Portraits of One Hundretl Glasgow 
Men. He died on December 20, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 

Prof. Heinrich Wilhelm Josef Thiersch 
has iust died in Basel. He was the eldest son 
of the philologist Friedrich von Thiersch, and 
was born in Munich, November 3, 1817. After 
studying theology in Erlangen, he was called 
in 1843 to Marburg as theological professor, 
where he began a brilliant academical career. 
His conversion to the “Catholic Apostolic 
Church,” which caused a great sensation at the 
time in academical circles, obliged him in 1830 
to resign his theological chair. He spent many 
years as a private tutor in South Germany, 
continuing all the time active and fertile in the 
reduction of theological works, some of which 
ave been translated into English. About ton 
years ago he was attracted to Basel by the rich 
and varied intellectual life of the university. 
He continued hale and full of work until the 
middle of the present year, when he was at¬ 
tacked by the severe illness from which he 
never recovered. 


THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 

The Shelley Society’s committee has resolved 
that the society’s publications shall be issued in 
four series: first, the society’s “Papers,” of 
which the first will be, it is hoped, the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke’s inaugural address on Shelley 
as poet and man, on March 2 next; the second, 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s bibliographical paper 
on the vicissitudes of Queen Mob ; the third, 
Mr. Henry Sweet’s, on the primitiveness of 
Shelley's view of nature, its parallelism with 
that of the Vedas, and its contrast with those 
of Shakspere and later poets; the fourth, Miss 
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Mathilde Blind’s paper on Shelley’s view of 
nature contrasted with Darwin’s. 

The second series of the society’s publications 
will be facsimile reprints of certain of the original 
editions of Shelley’s poems. This series will be 
started by a reprint of the handsome quarto of 
Adonais, from Mr. T. J. Wise’s copy, with a 
bibliographical note by him. Epipiychidion 
and Hellas will probably follow. 

The third series will consists of reprints of 
articles on Shelley: a, biographical; b, critical. 
The biographical series will begin with 
reprint of Hogg’s well-known and important 
Monthly Magazine articles on Shelley’s early 
life, annotated, in order to correct proved mis¬ 
takes, by Mr. Wise, under Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman’s supervision. The critical articles are 
not yet determined on, but will certainly in 
dude the earliest and rarest of them. 

The fourth series of the society’s books will 
be the “ miscellaneous ” one, and will start with 
a cheap reprint of the Cenci for the society’i 
performance in May, with a short introduction 
Dv Mr. H. Buxton Forman and notes by Mr, 
Alfred Forman. The second book will be s 
cheap “ Shelley Primer,” written by Miss 
Mathilde Blind, and published by Messrs. 
Reeves & Turner. This will, it is hoped, be 
out in April. A Shelley concordance will follow 
in 1887, if the society can persuade a pub¬ 
lisher to take it up. Mrs. Buxton Forman 
has for several years worked at it, and, being 
unable to complete it, will now hand over her 
material to the Shelley Society. Mr. T. J. 
Wise, who will now undertake the editing of 
it, asks for help in his task from members of 
the society and other lovers of Shelley. 

The Shelley Society's committee wishes to 
appoint local hon. secretaries and to see local 
Shelley reading clubs and societies established, 
after the pattern of Browning clubs and societies, 
in the provinces and abroad. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, 5 Endsleigh-gardens, N.W., and Dr. 
Furnivall, 3 St. George’s-sqnare, Primrose-hill, 
N.W., will be glad to hear from auy one who 
is willing to help the society in the way above 
named. They will also be glad to receive 
promises of subscriptions to secure a repeat of 
the society’s performance of the Cenci. Twelve 
guineas have already been guaranteed. The 
Birmingham Century Club hopes to arrange a 
repetition of the Cenci performance at Bir 
mingham. 


PRINT AND ART BOOK SALES. 

A sale, rather interesting to the lover of what 
are called “ Fancy Subjects,” took place at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s last week. There were many examples 
of that very skilled engraver of feeble themes— 
Bartolozzi—and many things by other engravers 
after an artist of weak grace—Angelica Kaufmann. 
Along with them were sold a few examples of 
the French Eighteenth Century School, as to 
which the English is still, in a measure, ignorant. 
It comfounds the strong with the weak ; the 
sterling with the meretricious. And of the 
French engravings offered for sale last week, few 
were worthy of a place in the cabinet of the true 
collector. One of the most gracious as to subject, 
and one of the finest as to impression, was 
“ L’lnnocence en Danger,” after Lavreince. It 
fell to Mr. Noeeda’s bid of £4 only, because its 
merits failed to be understood. Less desirable 
prints of the French School went for higher 
prices. Among the less desirable is indeed not 
to be reckoned “ L’Assemblee au Salon,” except 
that the impression in this case, offered under the 
hammer, was a thiu and inadequate one. It 
fetched £5 12s. 6d. “ La Comparaison,” a not 
very creditable example, fetched £6 10s. 

“L’Aveu Difficile,” engraved by Janinet, like¬ 
wise after Lavreince—a pretty coloured thing in 
blue and rose—fetched the same price, and the 
somewhat vulgar “ Aprets du Ballet ’’—in which j 


the characteristics of the professional dancer have 
entirely eluded the artisrs observation —realised 
£4 10s. 

A curious sale, chiefly of art books, took place 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Friday. A copy of the 
first edition of Bewick’s Birds realised £9 9s. 
(Qnaritch); the brilliant little French book by 
Octave Uzanne, known as L’Eventail —together 
with its less admired successor, L’Ombrclle- 
fetched £4 10s.; the edition de luxe of Dickens’s 
works—which has fallen in price, not because of 
any diminution in the popularity of Dickens, but 
because of the inadequacy of this as an tdition de 
luxe —realised but £15 ; Labarte’s Histoire des 
Arts Industriels fetched £5 ; King’s Study Book 
of Mediaeval Architecture and Art sold for £5 
(Batsford) ; the Chefs dXEuvres de VArt Antique, 
£5 2s. 6d. ; and Lievre’s Works of Art in the 
Collections of England —with masterly etchings of 
precious objects, by Bracquemond, Courtry, 
Greux, Le ’Rat and others—fell to the bid of 
£3 3s. A day or two later, Messrs. Sotheby 
offered, among the curiosities of the sale room, a 
copy of the first edition of Jane Eyre; and of Mr. 
Browning’s Paracelsus. The latter was issued by 
Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, 
exactly fifty years ago. 


regulations as to the selection of them, and (where 
they think fit) to prescribe particular books. 

“9. Candidates proposing to offer any subject 
not included in the lists or notices published by 
the board must submit it to the approval'of the 
board six months before the examination.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Bsaukabchais : Le Barbler de Seville, prAstf le d'no. 
etude biographtque et litters!re bar H. Stupur 
Paris: Orette. IS tr. 

Lalawitb, U. Rouen pittoreeque. Paris: Aug#. IS £r. 
Michel. E. Lee MusSes d'Allemagne : Cologne, 
Munich, Cassel. Paris: Rouam. 80 tr. 

Molirabi, G. de. Au Canada et aux Montagues 
Rocheuses,etc. Paris: Reinwald. S ft. 60o. 
MoittE phi, Xavier de. Rigoio. Paris: Deutu. 6 fr. 
Rexo, F. LaMusiqueaupsysdesbronillards. Paris: 
Ghio. Sir. 
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A SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
AT OXFORD. 

In a congregation at Oxford, held on December 
8, the following statute was promulgated, and 
the principle of it, constituting an Honour 
School of Oriental Studies, was agreed to with¬ 
out opposition: 

1. There shall be two examinations in the 
honour school of Oriental studies—an examina¬ 
tion in Indian studies and an examination 
Semitic Studies. 

2. The general subjects of the examination iu 
Indian Studies shall be the History of India, and 
the following languages, viz., Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Hindi, Marathi, Bengali,Tamil, 
and Telugu. 

"The general subjects of the examination in 
Semitic Studies shall be Arabian and Jewish 
History, and the following languages, viz., Arabic, 
Hebrew and Aramaic (including Chaldee, Samari¬ 
tan. and Syriac). 

4. “ Each of the examinations shall include spe¬ 
cial subjects, being departments or periods of his¬ 
tory, or subjects studied in connexion with any of the 
above-mentioned languages. For the purposes of 
this provision, the study of history shall include 
social and economical history, systems of law, nnd 
the history of literature, learning, philosophy, and 
religion; and the study of language shall include 
the comparative study of languages or of different 
periods of a language. Candidates who offer San¬ 
skrit or Persian may be permitted to offer Zend as 
a special subject; and candidates in the examina¬ 
tion in Semitic Studies may be permitted to offer 
Assyrian and Ethiopia as special subjects. 

Every candidate' in the examination in Indian 
Studies shall be required to offer either Sanskrit 
or Persiauor Arabic, the General History of Iudia, 
and one special subject. Candidates who aim at 
the highest honours shall be required to offer two 
additional languages, or an additional language 
and an additional special subject. 

6. Every candidate in the examination in 
Semitic Studies shall be required to offer either 
Arabic or Hebrew or Aramaic, the general history 
either of the Jews or of the Arabs, and one special 
subject. Candidates who aim at the highest 


Is Revolution franc also: leg omteurs de {a legis¬ 
lative et de la Oonveatlon Paris: Haohette. 16 fr. 
Lalannb, L. Le Journal du voyage du Cavalier 
Berain en France: manusorlt tnedtt de H de 
Ohantelou. Paris: Gazette des Beaux-Arte, u fr. 
Pappknhkim, M. Die altdaulschea SchutzgUden. Eta 
Beltrag ear Rechtsgeschichte der germ. Genoesen- 
sohaft. Breslau: Koebner. IS M. 

Savio. F. Si-udii storiot sul marchese Gugliekno in. 

dl Mnnferrato ed i suoi flgli. Turin: B000&. 4 L. 
UsxtTNDBNBUCH. neues preusslsches. t. Abth. Ur- 
lmndenbu< h d. Bistnums Oulm. Bearb. v. 0. P. 
Woelky. 8 Hit. Daozig: Bertling. 10 M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Polyoabpi Smyrnael epistols genuine. Rec. G. Volk- 
mar. Zuriob: Scbriiter. so Pf. 

Tanchuma ben Rabl Abba, Midrasch Tanohuma. Eta 
agsdlsoher O im men tar zum Pentateuch. Hrsg. v. 
B. Baber. Wilna. 9 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Cabus, J. V. Prodromus faunae medlterraneae give 
deserlptio animaliuin marls medttorranei InooUrum, 
etc. Vol. I. pars 9. Arthropods. Btuttjsrt: 
Schweizerbart. 10 M. 

Lokiol. P. de. Catalogue raisonnii des dohlnodennss 
reounlllls par M. V. de Baublllard 6 l’ile Maurice. 
II. 8tell6rldes. Basel: Georg. 14 M. 40 P< 
Maimlabndbb, Ph. Die Pbilosophie der Eriusnne. 
9. Bd. 6. Lfg. Krittir der Hsrtmsnn’aohen Phll- 
osophied.Unbewussten. Frank'urt-a.-M.: Koenlt- 
zer. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Rbnodvibr. Oh. Esquisse d une classification syatfma- 
tique des doctrines phitosophiquea. T. 9. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 8 fr. 

Roth, E. Addltamenta ad conspectum florae euro- 
paeae edttum a C. C. F. Nyman. Berlin: Hsude. 

9 M. 20 Pf. 

Stbinsb, A. Beitrage znr Geologic u. PalSontologie 
der Argentiniseheu Repub lic I. Geolnglsoher 
Tbl. Kas*el: Fischer. 98 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

BanrxXANN, F. Syntax d. franzosischen u. Englisohen 
In verglelchender Darstellung. a. Lfg. Braun¬ 
schweig : Yieweg. 10 M 
Ekbdahl. £. De usu pronominum personallum et 
reflexlvorum Herodoteo Lund: Glerup. 8 M. 
WstssKNFBLS. O. Horaz. Seine Bedeutung L das 
Unterrichtaziel d. Gymnasiums a. die Piindpien 
eeinei Schulerkliirg. Beilin: Weidmann. 3 M. 


CORRE iPONDENCE. 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD ILLUSTRATED FROM 
ITALIAN ART.” 

London: Dec. 21, 1886. 

I ask the favour of a few lines to correct an 
error as to the character of the book recently 
edited by me, for the National Society, 
(The Life of our Lord illustrated from IUdinn 
Art), into which your reviewer of last Satur¬ 
day has fallen. He complains that while “the 
professed object of the book ” is to impress 
religious ideas upon the minds of school 
children, by means of art, the preface would be 


honours shall be required to offer an additional quite unintelligible to a child* that the notes 
language and an additional special subject. attempt criticism rather than edification, and 

7. [jConstitution of Board of Studies.] - - - - .... • ’ — 

8. The Board of Studies shall, by notice from 
time to time, make regulatiens respecting the two 
examinations, and shall have power to add, subject 
to the provisions of clauses 5 and G, any Oriental 
language to the subjects of the school, and to 
prescribe or recommend authors or portions of 
authors in each of the languages offered in this 
school. The board shall also publish lists of 
special subjects, and shall have power to make 


that I thus “ soarcely speak ”—he might have 
said “ wholly fail to speak ”—to my “ text.” 

The object of the society in publishing the 
illustrations has been here confused with the 
object of the book. Had the advertisement 
slip, which I enclose, been duly forwarded 
with the volume, it would have been seen that 
the first and principle aim of the society, in 
accordance with the general scope of its work, 
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-was to supply & series of Christmas and Reward 
Cards for the young; and that the edifying or 
instructive element lay in the illustrations, and 
in the four small volumes, simultaneously issued, 
in which the prints are accompanied by a 
simple explanatory narrative. The main object 
being thus secured, it was thought that the 
illustrations might have an interest for all who 
care for sacred art, especially as six at least (those 
from Duccio's altarpiece at Sienna, and from 
Ferrari’s fresco-series at Varallo) have never, I 
believe, been reproduced either here or in Italy. 
They were therefore inserted in a suitable form, 
and a preface and notes added at the publisher’s 
wish, with the aim of rendering the little gallery 
more interesting to a different class of buyers. 
My effort has hence solely been to explain the 
grounds for the choice made, and to elucidate 
She designs by reference to the development of 
Italian art, and the lives of the individual 
artists. These points, not direct religious 
teaching, were my business; and of any en¬ 
deavour, as the reviewer seems to think, " to 
unite the riles of evangelist and art-critic,” I 
must plead entire innocence. 

F. T. Palo rave. 


“ PEDIGREE.” 

London: Deo. 21 , 1888. 

The quotation from John of Whethampstede 
brought forward by Sir James Ramsay in the 
Academy of December 19 should leave no doubt 
as to the derivation from a French pied de grea 
or pied de grea, which I suggested in Notea and 
Queries. Edward IV., says Whethampstede, in 
Ms claim to the crown in 1461, “declaravit 
pedem suae cognationis,” t.e., set forth his pedi¬ 
gree ; showing unmistakably that the first 
syllable of peedegree, as the word was then com¬ 
monly written (“quendam rotulum—voc. Peede¬ 
gree,’' Pari. Rolls, 1425; Pee de gree, Lydgate, 
Hors, shepe, and ghoos), was recognised as repre¬ 
senting the French pied. But Sir James Ramsay 
obscures the etymology by rendering pied de 

f ee by “ table of degrees,” i.e., of relationsMp. 

do not see how pied can signify “ table,” 
and so the derivation fails to give satisfaction. 
The element pied, in the supposed original must 
be understood in the technical sense of an in¬ 
dividual tree or stock. “]| 16’ Pied," says 
Littre, with the word arbre, or with the name 
of a plant, signifies an entire (t.e., individual) 
tree or plant. A gardener speaks of “ tant de 
pieds d’arbres fruitiers,” of so many fruit-trees 
in a garden; of “ un pied de giroflee,” a plant 
of carnation. Pied homier (by a repeated 
oversight written cornier in Littre), a boundary 
tree, a tree left standing to mark the limits of 
a cutting in a forest. Now a pedigree is con¬ 
stantly spoken of as a genealogical tree, and 
was commonly drawn out in the shape of a 
tree growing out of the body of the recumbent 
ancestor, bearing his descendants in the several 
branches. The metaphor is still preserved when 
we speak of the various branches of a family, 
of the ancestral stock, &c. Corresponding to 
Whethampstede’s “pea cognationis,” the Cursor 
Mundi, 1. 1625, has “ a ire of kin.” 

“ Bot first a tre, ar I begin 
I sal sette here of Adam kin.” 

The element gree (French grea or gri, a step) 
occurs in the Cursor Mundi, 1. 1464, in the 
sense of a generation, or step in family descent, 

“ Nine hundre zero and sexti Jareth 
pat was J>e V gree fra Seth ” (Fairfax MS.). 

In the Gottingen MS. the line runs: 

“ pat was >e lift kin fra Seth.” 

Pedigree, then, as the adoption of a French 
pied-de-gres, would be a tree of generations, of 
steps in family descent. As peedegree (1425, as 
cited by Sir J. Ramsay )is at least as early as 
fedygru or pety gru (Promptorium, 1440) we 


need not be disturbed by the occurrence of the 
latter form. One of the two, peedegree or pedy- 
gru, must be a corruption, and it is far more pro¬ 
bable that that one is the authentic form which 
clearly points to a French original. It is in 
vain to try to torture an explanation out of 
French pied de grue, which, in the sense re¬ 
quired, is no more producible than pied de grea. 
A Latin pea graduum or greaaunm would of 
course be only a translation of French pied de 
grea. H. Wedgwood. 

Llaowrin, Machynlleth: Dec. SI, 1885. 

Though I cannot throw any light on the 
derivation of “ pedigree,” I may be permitted 
to say that the word appears to have been in 
common colloquial use as early as the middle of 
the fifteenth century, otherwise it could hardly 
have made its way into Welsh poetry of that 
period. I find it in the form of petigryw in two 
of the poems of Lewis Glyn OotM, a Welsh 
poet who flourished from the time of Homy 
VI. to the early part of the reign of Henry VII. 
One instance of it is in an elegy on the death of 
a granddaughter of Sir David Gam, who fell 
at Agincourt; and the other in a poem ad¬ 
dressed to David Gough, of Stepleton Castle, 
Radnorshire, a Yorkist, whom the poet endea¬ 
vours to persuade to join the Lancastrians, to 
wMch party ho himself belonged. 

Unlike some other English words, petigryw 
has never been adopted and naturalised in the 
Welsh language. The poet evidently employed 
a word common in the spoken language of his 
day, wMch oould scarcely have been the case if 
not in earlier use than the date furnished by 
the document quoted by Sir J. Ramsay. Glyn 
CotM must have died soon after the accession 
of Henry VII.; for a panegyric upon that king, 
whom the poet hails as a countryman, is among 
the very last of Ms poems, and it is evident from 
its tone that the king had but just ascended 
the throne at the time it was written. The 
period of sixty years, between 1425 and 1485, 
seems hardly long enough to give general cur¬ 
rency to the word, not only in England, but 
also in the principality. D. Silvan Evans. 


THE NAME OF “LIVERPOOL.” 

London;: Dec. 21, 1885. 

At a recent meeting of the Philological 
Society, Prof. Skeat called attention to the use 
of the word lither in Middle English, in the 
sense of stagnant or malarious. Does not this 
account for the name of Liverpool (formerly 
Litherpole) ? Perhaps this suggestion will not 
be very acceptable to the local pride of the 
citizens of that famous town ; but it would not, 
I think, be easy to disprove its possibility. 

There is a curious analogy to this etymology 
on the other side of the island. A suburb of 
Hull bears the name of Drypool, wMch does not 
mean “ dry pool,” but is, as the Doomsday 
Book spelling shows, a corruption of the old 
Norse drit-pollr, “ dirt pool.” It is by the 
merest chance that this did not become the 
name of the town itself. If such had been the 
case, the two great northern seaports would 
have been curiously alike in the unsavoury 
significance of their names. 

Henry Bradley. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Deo. 28,6 p.m. London Institution: “ Per¬ 
sonal Impressions of Amerioa,” by Mr. Bram 
Stoker. 

Tussday, Deo. 28. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Story of a Meteorite,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

Wxdnbsday, Dec. 80,7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile 
Lectuie, “Waves, I., by Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson. 

Thursday, Dec. 81 , 8p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Siory of a Meteorite,” II., by Prof. Dewar. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Horses of the 
Past and Present,” by Prof. W. H. Flower. 

Saturday, Jan. 8, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Story of a Meteorite,” in., by Prof. Dewar. 


SCIENCE. 

The Melanesian Languages. By R. H. Cod- 
rington. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The Oxford University Press has been accused 
of devoting itself to the production of second- 
rate school-books and reams of examination 
papers. The work on the languages of 
Melanesia by the Rev. Dr. Codrington, which 
it has just issued, will serve to show that the 
accusation is unjust. The book is written 
with all the ripe knowledge of one who has 
lived and taught for years among the natives 
of Melanesia, and it offers a welcome con¬ 
tribution to the solution of an obscure problem 
of scientific philology. 

By Melanesia is meant the group of islands 
which stretch eastward of Papua and Northern 
Australia from New Ireland and the Admiralty 
Islands to New Caledonia and Fiji. They 
are distinguished from the islands of Polynesia 
in possessing a dark-skinned population which 
approaches the negro in type, and has 
customs and languages of its own. The 
ethnical and linguistic relations of the Mela¬ 
nesians and Polynesians have been a matter 
of dispute. The majority of enquirers have 
denied any kinship between the black Mela¬ 
nesian and the brown Polynesian; and, while 
some would refer the Melanesian and Poly¬ 
nesian families of speech to wholly different 
origins, others, like George von der Gabelentz 
in the appendix published by himself and 
A. B. Meyer to his father’s work on the 
Melanesian languages, would see in the Mela¬ 
nesian dialects mixed languages—compounds, 
that is to say, of Polynesian and an unallied 
group of tongues. 

It is evident that the ethnical and linguistic 
questions ought to be separated. Race and 
language are not interchangeable terms, and 
the Melanesians may belong to another race 
than the Polynesians and yet speak the same 
language. Dr. Codrington, indeed, seems to 
think that the Melanesian is racially, as well 
as linguistically, connected with the Poly¬ 
nesian and Malay; hut his arguments have 
certainly brought no conviction to my mind, 
and his view is opposed to that of the most 
eminent ethnologists. 

It is only incidentally, however, that he 
glances at the question of race. His book is 
concerned, not with ethnology, but with the 
Melanesian languages, a subject on which he 
supplies an abundance of material that makes 
a revision of our old opinions necessary. We 
have at last full and accurate accounts of the 
grammar and phonology of languages many 
of which have hitherto been little more than 
mere names. The question of the relation of 
the Oceanic languages to one another can now 
be discussed with a fair probability of arriving 
at a conclusion. 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Codrington 
is that the Melanesian languages have the 
same origin as the Malayan and Polynesian. 
In some respects they present archaic features 
which are wanting in the other two groups, 
and they therefore cannot be regained as 
having been borrowed from Polynesian 
settlers. What is foreign in them Dr. Cod- 
rington would refer to the influence of a fair 
Asiatic race in a long-past age. All known 
languages are probably more or less mixed, 
and the languages of islanders are the least 
likely to form exceptions to the role; but the 
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mixture is not of the kind imagined by Von Christian era the southernmost point of the volume before us is a collection of these in- 
der Gabelentz and Meyer, which extends to flourishing kingdom of the Nabataeans, whose scriptions, reproduced by photo-lithography 
the grammar aa well as to the vocabulary. ruler ’ Aretas Philopatris, or, as he is called from the impressions taken, in March, 1884. 

« i • a « > . • • ' in 4 V*n mannnfinna fforifViof P/7I1 am —*n m rr> £Jt Kw Pmf Tnlino T?i,4in ra 


but is confined to the vocabulary alone. 


in the inscriptions, /fiirithat RShem-'ammih, 
“ Lover of his people,” held the country as far 


Dr. Codrington certainly seems to me to "^er or ms people, neia me roumryasrar 
v_, ,? . . I 77 . , .. north as Damascus, and, as St. Paul tails us 

nave moved the main point 01 his c«at«aaon. ^ Cor. xi. 32 ), in or about the year a.d. 39 Mr. Charles Doughty, in the course of his adven- 
Henceforward the Melanesian l anguages must *< guarded the city of the Damascenes ” in order turous journey through the north-west portion 
not be set apart as an independent family of to take the Aposue, who escaped his hands by of the Arabian Peninsula, spent three months 
speech, as in my Introduction to the Soimce of being let down through a window from the at tX-Hegr, and took hand copies and impres- 
Lmguago , but grouped with the Malayo- wall in a basket. About twelve miles farther sions of a large number, which, in 1884, were 
Polynesian dialects. More than this is not *° ut h is al-'Ulk, a settlement of the Sabaeans, published by the French Academy of Inscrip- 
Droved • nor can it be nraved until laws of w ho have left behind them the rains of stone- tions and Belles-Lettres under the superintend- 
phonetic change can Z Md doWboth^- , bnilt houses, munerous mck-cut tombs, and a ance of M. Kenan, who furnished preliminary 
f 4.1 -w- f . , , , large number of inscriptions, copies of which, readings and translations of twenty-seven of 

tween the Melan^ian dialects themselves and J by Prof. Euting, are now fa the hands of thTmSst legible. Later in the lme y« 
be twee* the Melanesian and Polynesian Prof. D. H. Midler, of Vienna, whose reading thirteen more inscriptions, which had been 
groups. Until this is done we can seldom of them may shortly be expected. These two collected by M. Charles Huber, an explorer 
feel sure as to what words and forms are places thus mark the meeting-point between sent out by the Academy, who unhappily met 
derived from a common source or have been south and north Semite of the great stream his death by the treachery of his guides near 
borrowed in later times. Dr. Codrington. it of traffic which, during many centuries be- Jeddah in July 1884, were published by 


by Prof. Julius Euting, of Strassburg. 

The majority of these inscriptions are not now 
for the first time given to the world. In 1876-78, 
Mr. Charles Doughty, in the course of his adven- 


is true, denies the possibility of discovering an ^,^ or ’ 


many centuries be- Jeddah in July 1884, were published by 
rhaps, two centuries M, Philippe Berger. Without, however, in 
from al-Taman into the least detracting from the credit due to these 


such laws (d 2011 but no mmmmtivfi nbll after, passed northwards from al-Yaman into the least detracting from the credit due to these 
nln»i.f -o. j • i ^ ^ Asia-Minor, and supplied the West with the eminent travellers, to the first of whom belongs 

gist can accept the denial. products of India and southern Africa, and the glory of discovering for critical investiga- 

those who believe that Ludwigs theory of with the precious frankincense yielded by tion an entirely new and most important field 
adaptation is a truer explanation of the al-Yaman itself. The history of this trade of ancient Arabian history, it must be said that 
growth of Indo-European grammar than the is the history of Arabian civilisation. So neither of their collections attains the standard 
old theory of agglutination will find much long as it existed, the kingdom of Saba and of accuracy and finality which is reached by the 
to encourage them in the pages of Dr. ffimyar in the south of the Peninsula was work of the most skilful of living Semitic 


to encourage them in the pages of Dr. 
Codrington’s book. We can see in them 
grammar being formed, as it were, almost 


tion an entirely new and most important field 
of ancient Arabian history, it must be said that 
neither of their collections attains the standard 
of accuracy and finality which is reached by the 
work of the most skilful of living Semitic 


wealthy and prosperous, a proverb to Western epigraphists, whose results, as here shown, 
nations for luxury and riches. But with the leave nothing to be desired, 
close of the first century after Christ the navi- The volume contains twenty pages of in- 
gation of the Bed Sea began to tell against the troduction, giving an account of the author’s 
land route, and, as years went on, completely journey, which took him, starting from 
took its place; while the gradual spread of Damascus, by Wddt Sirftan and the Jauf 
Christianity, and the decline of the sumptuous to _ Hail, in the Jabal Sham mar, thence to 
ritual of paganism, destroyed the market for Taima, and from there to al-Negr and 


--“““““ v “nwy- laud route, and, as years went on, completely journey, which took him, starting from 

required grammatical ideas that the formation took its place; while the gradual spread of Damascus, by W&di Sir lain and the Jauf 
is earned on. Thus in Mota the absolute Christianity, and the decline of the sumptuous to Hi il, in the Jabal Shammar, thence to 
use of a substantive is denoted by the termina- ritual of paganism, destroyed the market for Taima, and from there to al-flegr and 
tion t or ««, in Motlay by go and », while in Sabaean incense. These commercial changes al-'UlA. In this are inserted hand copies of 

S i and the Solomon Islands such a use is were followed by widespread distress among forty smaller Nabataean inscriptions, gathered 
unknown. The suffixes of the verb in tbo ®° u ^ em Arabians. The kingdom of Saba en route, besides several fragments in the as 
both MnUtiAalln « n d Polvnesian became the scene of great internal disorders, yet undeciphered semi-Sabaean characters, in- 

. . 4 . , ri n /• j 416 ® l ™darly resulting in the migration of large bodies of its scriptions m which are numerous in Northern 

il!™'“ < ^ n ?^.“_ C f n x I v- d i. e 8 i 18 inhabitants tojthe north, where they established Arabia; a few more ancient Aramaean fragments 


• . I . . , , - , luuaououuo w ouu uui vu, nuoio euuj uomsuuoucu » »vw uiviu kuuivuiv aiouiamu llOglUCllliO 

examination or them by saying that the themselves in Syria, Mesopotamia, and the lands in Phoenician characters, and some early Kufic, 
evidence between; and it was no longer able to with- or “Proto-Arabic,” inscriptions. Then follows 

<< points to these suffixes not being originally stand successfully the incursions of the central a page giving a conspectus of the Nabataean 
independent words, prepositions, or others* or Ma<a ddic stocks from al-Yam&mah, or Middle alphabet as exhibited in the tablets of al-7/egr, 
come down to the position of suffixes but Na l d > and the Hij&z, or the attacks by sea of of the greatest importance for the history of 
terminations, by whioh the language has’ con- tbe African Semites of Ethiopia. At last, in Syriac and Arabic writing. Then come, in 
trived to rnaVa the verb express itself in a way tbe sixtb century, after a long period of steady forty-nine pages, the readings and translations 
that was desired.” 1 decline, the rule of the princes of al-Yaman of thirty great inscriptions, all but one sepul- 

T* ... ,, - r , . , _ , . was finally brought to a dose by the Abyssinian ohral, from al-Hegr and ai-'Dlk, the original 

Doubtless the Melanesian and Polynesian conquest. impressions of twenty-nine of which are 

l an g u ages are “ agglutinative,” and not‘‘in- Tne commerce of the Sabaeans was transferred admirably reproduced by photo-lithography 
Sectional ” like those of the Indo-European at He gra to the camels of the Nabataeans, a in a series of plates at tne end of the book, 
family; but this is only the more reason why people reckoned by classical writers among the Nearly all these texts bear legible dates, and 
we should find them building up their grammar Arabians, of whom we first hear as a united range from 9 b.c., the first year of Aretas IV., 


Doubtless the Melanesian and Polynesian conquest/ 
languages are “ agglutinative,” and not ‘‘in- Thecoinmt 
Sectional ” like those of the Indo-European at He gra to 
family; but this is only the more reason why people reckoi 
we should find them building up their grammar Arabians, of 
by the help of agglutination, if such a prin- P° wer “bmrt 
ciple were founded upon fact. Or are we to ^thereiim 
make our Aryan grammar more agglutinative into nonflirt 
than that of the agglutinative languages Pompeyand 
themselves ? A. H. Sayce. of his peoi 


power about 300 b.c. They appear as neigh- to 75 A.D., the fourth of Kab’61 II., the last 
hours of the Jews in the Maccabaean wars, and Nabataean king. In the reading and discus- 
in the reign of Aretas III., Philhellen, came sion of the inscriptions, especially of the proper 
into conflict with the Roman power under names, almost as large a part is taken by Prof. 
Pompeyand Scaurus. Aretas TV., “the lover Noldeke as by Prof. Euting himself; and the 
of his people,” obtained investiture from former has appended a series of notes (pp. 73- 
Augustus in 8 b.c., and his long reign con- 80) setting forth the linguistic and sociological 


to 75 A.D., the fourth of Kab’el II., the last 
Nabataean king. In the reading and discus¬ 
sion of the inscriptions, especially of the proper 


EUTING’S NABATAEAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Augustus in 8 B.c., and his long reign con¬ 
tinued for forty-eight years, till after a.d. 39. 


80) setting forth the linguistic and sociological 
results of the inscriptions, which is not the 


Nabattiteche Inechriften aut Arabien. Von Julius finally overthrown by Trajan, whose lieutenant, 
Euting. (Berlin: Beimer.) Cornelius Palma, took its capitals, Bostra and 

About 165 miles to the north-west of al- Petra, in 106. 


He was succeeded by his son, Mdliku IH., and least valuable portion of the work. The volume 
the latter by Rab’el H., when the kingdom was closes with a sketch of Nabataean history 


ss witn a sxeten or manataean history 
81-89) by Prof. A von Outschmid, a full 


About 165 miles to the north-west of al- Petra, in 106. 

Madinah, on the pilgrim road from Syria to The site of He gra, now an open valley, with 
the Holy Places, between the Harrah or no trace of inhabitants exoept a small kal'ah, or 
volcanic plateau of al-'Uwayrid on the west guard-house, for the protection of the flajj, is 
and the sandstone uplands which stretch to- surrounded and studded with masses of sand- 
wards Jabal Shammar on the east, lies the stone rock, which have been hewn by its 
remarkable depression called by Muslim pil- former Nabataean population into sepulchres with 
grime, after the legend in the ATur’an, Mattain imposing frontages of semi-classical style, re- 


Comelius Palma, took its capitals, Bostra and index of proper names, and a list of Nabataean 
Petra, in 106. numeral signs, the discovery of which is due 

The site of He gra, now an open valley, with to Prof. Euting. 
no trace of inhabitants exoept a small kal'ah, or In a lecture delivered at the Sorbonne in the 
guard-house, for the protection of the flajj, is course of last miring by M. P. Berger, which 
surrounded and studded with masses of sand- was noticed in the Academy of August 15, the 
stone rock, which have been hewn by its author, reviewing the then known inscriptions 
former Nabataean population into sepulchres with of al-//egr, put forth a new theory in regard 


tid/th, “the cities of the Prophet Soli A,” but sembling those at Petra. These generally bear, „„ „_„ 

stiU known to the Arab tribes of the neighbour- or bore, m the centre of the frontispi^e a tablet pArabie que touvom/nous ? ui 

hArui aa al_ Him TTarmm 4h n nanw* iA linrh T no nomna At t nADO wnA Kill It onri rinni/Mit/ul ...... 1 . . 


to the Arabic language: 


Au sud de 


hood as al-Nigr or Hegr, the name which it with the names of those who built and dedicated 
bears in the inscriptions out nineteen centuries them, a limitation of their use to the heirs of 


ago, by which it is called by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
and by which it is mentioned m the Akr’an. 
Tips valley was in the first century of the 


their founders, and a denunciation of penalties, 


civilisation, attestto par de grandee mines et des 
inscriptions monumentales, tarites avec des 
caract&res qui n’ont rien de commun avec l’arabe 


human and divine, against any person who et dans une langue qui appartient 1 la m£me 
should violate or tdienate then). Apd the famille, sans doute, mais qui a un g£nie et une 
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immaire qui ltd sont propres: lea restes de 
-ncien empire de Saba, divisfe en plusieurs 
peuplivdcB, ayant chacune see villes fortes, ses roia 
et ses dieux. Au nord, la grande branche 
iuum£enne, qui se prolonge, au sud de Palmyre, 
i usque dans le Haurftn, oil elle a donne naissance 
a la dynastie des rois Nabatlens et dont on 
retrouve les traces sur les rochers du Sinai, que les 
pMerins ont couverts de leurs noms; puis, au 
milieu de cette civilisation aramtonne, des fusees 
arabea, mais d’un Arabe qui rappeUe celui de 
I’Yfimen par son Venture, et surtout qui n’a rien 
de commun avec celui que l’lslamisme a inocule 
au monde entier. 

“ Qu’y avait-Q dans l’intervalle P Jusqu’k ces 
demiiires onnSes, sans aller aussi loin que Sylveetre 
de Sacy, qui a fait un m£moire pour prouver qu’on 
n’ecrivait pas en Arabie avant Mahomet, lee gens 
les mieux informes de ces questions rtpondaient: 
il y a 1 ’Arabe proprement <Ut, et l'on s'attendait k 
trouver les origines lointaines de l'6criture et de la 
civilisation mahom^tanes dans cet Hediaz qui en a 
etc le berceau. Eh bien, non ! L’Arabie centrale 
ue contient pas autre chose que ce que nous 
avons trouv6 au Bud et au nord. TJne civilisation 
aratn£enne, qui p6n6tre jusqu’au centre et se con- 
fond si itroitement avec la civilisation saWenne, 
que les deux semblent, par moments, n'avoir 
qu’une langue et qu’une religion.” 

And again, after giving various details of the 
inscriptions, he writes: 

“ On se demande oh est, au milieu de tout cela, 
1* Arabe des Coreischites et de Mahomet ? 11 nous 
apparait comme un dialecte excessivement restraint, 
oomme la langue d’une toute petite tribu, qui, par 
suite de circonstances tris locales, est arrivee k 
un certain moment & un degrh de perfection 
extraordinaire. Cest k l’lslamisme qu’elle a dd 
toute sa fortune. II en est de l’Arate comme de 
la langue latine. . . . L’lslamisme de mcme a 
impose sa langue avec sa religion k toute 1’Arabie.’’ 
(pp. 9, 28.) 

These conclusions evidently fall into two pro¬ 
positions : (1) the Nabataeans belonged to the 
Aramaean branch of the Semitic race ; and (2) 
classical Arabic was originally the language of 
quite a small tribe, which was first imposed on 
tne whole of Arabia by the spread of Islam. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the 
question of the origin of the Nabataeans. For 
a long time the opinion of Etienne Quatrem£re 
(Nouveau Journal Aeiatigve, t. xv.) that they 
were Aramaeans was generally accepted by 
scholars, notwithstanding the language of 
classical antiquity (Diodorus, Strabo, Josephus, 
Eratosthenes, Pliny, Suidas), which uniformly 
reckoned them as Arabs. To Noldeke we owe 
the demonstration, published in the nineteenth 
volume of the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (1865), that they were true Arabs. His 
arguments rested chiefly on the proper names 
borne by them, which, when not borrowed 
from Greek, Roman, Phoenician, or Aramaean 
civilisation, are pure Arabic, exhibiting forms 
(diminutives of tne measure fu'ail and augmen- 
tatives of the measure ofal) which are not found 
in Aramaic, and must necessarily have been 
derived from an Arabic source anterior to the 
Aramaic culture which these people adopted. 
To this must be added the tesfisnony of their 
religious observances, the universal cult of 
deities peculiar to the Arabs, al-Lftt, Manftt, 
al-Aais, and Dhu-sh-Shark, and the worship of 
sacred stones ( anedb ), to which sacrifices were 
offered, the blood being, in true Arabian 
fashion, smeared on the stone representing the 
god. The inscriptions now deciphered, so far 
from proving the Aramaean thee ry, seem 
decisive on the opposite side. Not only do the 
proper names bear, here as elsewhere, a dis¬ 
tinctly Arabic stamp: the language itself, 
which is Aramaic, is permeated with exclu¬ 
sively Arabic words, forms, and idioms, which 
show that those who set up these tablets, six 
centuries before the Flight, were an Arabic- 
speaking people, who merely used the Aramaic 
M a Culturtprache fox epigraphic and official 


purposes: much as two centuries later the 
Persian scribes who invented the Huzvaresh 
or Pahlavi writing chose Aramaio forms for 
graphic purposes, while in reading them they 
pronounced their own vernacular Persian. The 
language of Prof. Noldeke on this point is not 
doubtful: 

“ Mit voller Sicherheit lasst sich sagen, dass diese 
beiden Wortchen (ghair und/a-) mit ihrar speci- 
fisch Arabischen Verwendung nicht von Aramaem 
den Arabem entlehnt sein konnen, sondera dass 
sie Arabismen sind, welche den aramaisch schrei- 
benden, aber Arabisch radenden Leuten aus ihrar 
Muttersprache immer wieder in die Hand kamen. 
Zu dieser Anschauung, dass die Erbauer dieser 
Grabhohlen aramaisch schreibende, aber Arabisch 
redende Amber varan, drangt auch sonst Alles, 

besonders die Eigennamen. 

“So diirftig das Material ist, so scheint es mir 
doch zu genugen, um es zu beweisen, dass das 
Arabisch von al-Hegr der spateran classischen 
Sprache schon tehr naht stand.” 

The second proposition—that classical Arabic 
owes its spread throughout Arabia to MuAam- 
mad—is so strange that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how M. Berger can have put it forward 
in face of the great bulk of the ancient poetical 
literature of Arabia, which certainly goes back to 
at least a century before the Flight; and which, 
while it flourished most among the Central 
or Ha’addic stocks and the mixed Ma’addic 
and Yamanite populations of the north (al- 
7/lrah, Ghassan, Tayyi’, Kalb, &c.), was un¬ 
questionably cultivated also in the greater part 
of al-Yaman (Najr&n, Hamd&n, Nadramaut) by 
the time when the Abyssinian occupation was 
put an end to by the Persians under Wahriz. 
Whatever diversity of dialect or vocabulary 
may have existed throughout the Peninsula, 
all that we know goes to prove that the lan¬ 
guage was essentially (one, with probably less 
local divergence than at this moment exists 
between the dialects of English spoken in 
the various parts of Great Britain. Tne revela¬ 
tion of Islam was conveyed in “ plain Arabic,” 
because that was the universal speech, easy to 
be understood by all. Certainly nothing to the 
contrary is to be gathered from inscriptions, 
the latest of which were more than five cen¬ 
turies old when the Prophet entered upon his 
mission. 

To the corrigenda on p. 98 of the volume may 
be added the following. P. 48, 1. 7 of the 
inscription, insert T'PD after 737?' 707, and 
correct the translation accordingly. On p. 51, 
1. 3 of the inscription, read p23®ft\ In the 
smaller inscriptions on pp. 13 and 18, a few 
proper names of interest nave not been noticed 
in the text. Nab. 50 reads nb® in'bu 73 
probably the genuine Arabic names Iyas, son 
of Kulaib. In Nab. 53, the name in tne first 
line is strikingly like Mu'dwiyah\ it seems 
possible that the last letter should be read 
!7 instead of 7. In Nab. 54 the reading appears 
to be D'plb 7 , '37, “ to the memory of Lucius.” 
In Nab. 62, the reading should apparently be 
17®H73773T cb®, “Peace to Zabd son of 
Asad ! ” For the difficult name of the god in 
1. 2 of No. 21 (pp. 61-62) I venture to suggest 
HISS = Arabic aghrd ; see al-gharl in Lane— 
“ a certain idol or object of idolatrous worship.” 
The meaning, “ smeared with blood,” suits 
very well the cipput of the Nabataean national 
deity, Dusares, which the little Maegeda to 
whioh the inscription is attached probably 
represents. Suidas says of it («.v. Btis Sgvs) - 
Tovrtf tbmoi ami vt tl/ta rir Uptime rpoxioxtei. 

C. J. Lyall. 
SCIENCE NOTES. 

A MKKTina of the subscribers to the testi¬ 
monial to Dr. H. Woodward, for twenty-one 
years editor of the Geological Magazine, was 
held on Deoember 15, at the rooms of the 
Geological Society, Burlington House, when 


Prof. T. G. Bonney presented to that gentle¬ 
man, on behalf of the subscribers, a silver tea 
and coffee service and a cheque for £253. Over 
200 names are on the list of subscribers to the 
testimonial. 

Vs regret to hear there is some risk that the 
Zoological Record may be discontinued after the 
issue of the next annual volume, owing to lack 
of sufficient support. The subscription to this 
invaluable summary is only one guinea. The 
secretary of the association responsible for the 
publication is Ur. H. T. Stainton, Mountsfield, 
Lewisham. 

Ik the last part of the Records of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India are two papers of much 
interest to seismologists. One of these is a 
report by Mr. C. 8. Middlemas on the Bengal 
earthquake, July 14, 1885. The reporter enters 
into a careful analysis of the destructive effects, 
especially those at the jute works at Serajganj, 
where two chimney stacks suffered severely. 
Calculation seemed to show that the seismic 
focus, or subterranean centre of disturbance, 
was situated at an unusual depth; but after 


nve miles is approximately assigned to it. The 
second report is by Ur. E. J. Jones on the 
Kashmir earthquake of May 30, 1885. Not¬ 
withstanding the comparative mildness of the 
shock, no rawer than three thousand lives 
appear to have been lost by this catastrophe. 
The focal depth is calculated to have been 
seven and a half miles. 


has been prepared under the authority of the 
Meteorological Office, in response to tne wide¬ 
spread demand for a popular exposition of the 
methods employed by the office in framing its 
“ Daily Weather Forecasts ” and “ Storm 
Warnings.” Ur. Aberoromby has performed 
his task admirably. The relation of differences 
of barometrio reading to direction and force of 
wind, the nature of cyclones and anticyclones, 
the kinds of weather characteristic of the 
various divisions (front and back, right and 
left) of a cyclonic or anticydonic area, the 
notation employed for recording atmospheric 
conditions, and many other matters of like 
character, are explained in a singularly lucid 
fashion, and with a much greater approach to 
completeness than in any work on toe subject 
addressed to non-sdentifio readers. It was not 
to be expected, however, that an able in¬ 
vestigatorlike Mr. Abercromby would content 
himself with merely expounding the results of 
other men’s work; and his little book, without 


matter which will be valued by professed 
students of meteorology. To the general 
public, the methods by whioh toe foreoasts are 
arrived at are of less interest than toe question 
how far they have been proved by experience 
to be trustworthy, and Mr. Abercromby fur¬ 
nishes some statistics bearing on this ppint. In 
the year ending March, 1882, toe “Daily 
Weather Forecasts ” for all toe districts of the 
British Isles give the following results: wholly 
correct, 34 per cent.; “partially [».«., more 
than one-half] correct,” 44 per cent. The 
proportion of predictions accounted successful is 
therefore in all 78 per cent. As the book, 
though published only this year, left the 
author's haods early in 1883, the year 1881-2 
was the latest for whioh statistics were then 
available. With regard to the “ Storm Warn¬ 
ings,” the figures given are those for 1880. It 
is not explained why a more 'recent date was 
not selected ; but it appears that in that year 
the “ Storm Warnings " issued were 390, out of 
which number only 67 were either “ not 
justified by the event” or “too late”; but 
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there occurred 29 storms which had not been 
anticipated by the office. Speaking roughly, 
this analysis may be said to yield about the 
same percentage of successes as in the case of 
the duly forecasts. The principal means which 
Mr. Abercromby recommends for the improve¬ 
ment of the art of forecasting is the more 
frequent transmission of barometric reports. 
Owing to considerations of expense, these 
reports are at present received every twelve 
hours—an interval long enough often to allow 
highly significant oscillations of the barometer 
to escape unnoticed. The author also antici¬ 
pates good results from the multiplication of 
high-level stations, from a more extended use 
of cirrus observations, and from scientific 
verification of the experience embodied in 
popular weather maxims. On the other hand, 
he has no faith in the “ sun-spot theory,” in 
recurrent weather cycles as a means of predic¬ 
tion, or in the utility of the well-known 
storm telegrams from America. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messes. Gins & Co., of Boston, U.8., an¬ 
nounce for publication, probably in February of 
next year, a translation of Prof. Kaegi’s work 
on the Rig Yeda, by Dr. R. Arrowsmith, of 
Columbia College. The book consists of two 
parts: (1) a general view of the language, the 
literature, the people, and the civilisation of 
the early Aryans; (2) a commentary on the 
hymns. The author, who is now a professor at 
Ziirich, was a pupil of Roth; and he has 
specially revised his commentary for this 
translation. 

"We would draw the attention of Greek 
scholars and philologists generally to a valu¬ 
able little work just published at Smyrna by 
Mr. Karolides, on the modem Greek dialect, 
or rather dialects, of his native country, Kap- 
padokia. It is entitled TKmoaipior avyiepmaiv 
’E&AijyojtaviraSoicifM.i’ Af£fw.. The author pub¬ 
lished a book on Kappadokia in 1874, and three 
years ago another on Komana; and last year 
the first volume of the Journal of the Historical 
and Ethnological Society of Greece contained 
an article on the dialect of Phertakena in 
Kappadokia by Mr. Alektorides, which, how¬ 
ever, excited more expectations than it satis¬ 
fied. Mr. Karolides’ publication is very com¬ 
plete, and enters very fully into the phonology, 
grammar, and vocabulary of the various modem 
Greek dialects of Kappadokia. They are ex¬ 
ceedingly curious, and differ widely from the 
other dialects, ancient and modem, of the 
Greek world. Mr. Karolides endeavours in 
most cases to find derivations for the strange 
words that occur in them. His etymologies, 
however, are not always successful, and now 
and then we are tempted to ask whether the 
words may not sometimes be relics of the 
aboriginal languages spoken in the country 
before the arrival of Greek culture. As a 
specimen of the dialect, we may quote the 
names of the numerals in the sub-dialect of 
Pharasa: Hina, dichi, trichi, konkar, phenkar, 
chankar, tatli, matli, lingir, danjar, dhtka, 
where ch is pronounced as in the English church. 
Matli and lingir both seem to mean “ eight.” 
The extent to which the terminations of the 
numerals have been assimilated to one another 
is interesting. 

Db. Max Roediger has just brought out an 
improved edition (the fourth) of the late Karl 
Mullenhoffs Altdeutsche Sprachproben (Berlin: 
Weidmann). The author’s object was to furnish 
a repository of the necessary textual material 
for such a course of lessons in the early forms 
of the Teutonio dialects as he deemed indis¬ 
pensable as a preliminary to a fruitful study of 
Middle High-German. This intention explains 


what at first sight appears singular—the inclu¬ 
sion of extracts from the Gothic Bible and the 
Heliand, along with specimens of the chief 
monuments of Old Hign-German. Exception 
may be taken to some details of the plan of 
the book—the absence of glossaries, for ex¬ 
ample ; but the care exercised in the correction 
of the texts, and the specimens which are given 
of important linguistic documents not easily 
accessible elsewhere, impart to the work a 
value which is not confined to the purpose 
which it was specially designed to serve. The 
changes which Dr. Roediger has made in the 
present edition are, for the most part, un¬ 
questionable improvements. He has introduced 
some passages from the Heidelberg MS. (A) of 
the Twein, added some new extracts from the 
Heliand, and appended the various readings of 
the MSS. to the extracts from the Armer 
Heinrich. The only change the propriety of 
which is likely to be questioned is the adop¬ 
tion of the text of the Vienna MS. in the place 
of that of the Heidelberg MS. in the selections 
from Otfrid; it seems, however, that Mullen¬ 
hoff himself, unlike Dr. Piper, regarded the 
former MS. as preferable. 

The new number of the American Journal of 
Philology contains a curious remark, in a review 
of a Lateinische Schulgrammatik published lately 
at Hannover. We are told that “ the whole 
make-up of the work reveals the progress 
of Germany in the Americanisation of its 
manuals.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthropological Institute.—( Tuesday, Dec. 8 .) 
Francis Galton, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. H. H. Johnston exhibited a collection of photo¬ 
graphs of African natives and scenery. Mr. H. W. 
Seton-Kerr exhibited a number of photographs of 
North American Indians, taken by him during his 
recent visit to Canada. Mr. Joseph Hatton exhibited 
several ethnological objects collected by his son, the 
late Frank Hatton, in North Borneo. Mr. W. M. 
Crocker also exhibited somo objects from Borneo ; 
and Mr. R. Mcldola some photographs of the 
Nicobarese. A paper by Mr. E. H. Man, ‘‘On the 
Nicobar Islanders, was read, in which the author 
described the wild race inhabiting the interior of 
Great Nicobar, and called by the inhabitants of the 
other islands of the group “ Shorn Pen.” It appears 
certain that they are the descendants of a very 
ancient aboriginal population of Mongolian origin. 
The height of the males appears to range between 
5 ft. 2 in. and 5 ft. 8 in. ; their skin is fairer than 
that of the generality of the coast people, who, on 
their part, are less dark than the Malay ; the hair is 
straight, and is commonly worn uncut and nnkempt. 
Their dwellings are small, and erected on posts ; the 
floors, being raised six or seven feet above the ground, 
necessitate the use of ladders. Mr. Man hopes before 
long to be able to supplement in many particulars 
the meagre information that has hitherto been ob¬ 
tainable regarding the Pen, but the task is one of 
considerable difficulty. 

Society of Antiquaries —( Thursday, Dec. 10.) 

The President in the Chair.—Mr. John Parker ex¬ 
hibited a court-roll of the manor of Aylesbury of the 
time of Henry VII., and read a paper on the descent 
of the manor from Saxon times till it came into the 
possession of the Earl of Ormond, and from him to 
the Boleyn family. It was sold by Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, father of Anne Boleyn, to 
Chief Justice Baldwin, from whom it jiassed to the 
family of Pakington, which held it until 1802, with 
the exception of the Commonwealth period, when it 
was occupied by the regicide Scott. In 1802 it was 
acquired by tho Marquis of Buckingham. The 
borough was incorporated in 1553 ; and, until the 
reign of Charles I., it was the custom of tho lord of 
the manor and the corporation to nominate the 
members of Parliament alternately. The President 
exhibited an Anglo-Saxon coin of Edvard the Con¬ 
fessor struck at Aylesbury, and some silver tokens in 
illustration of the paper. 


Eoinburgh Mathematical Society. —( Friday, 
Dec. 11.) 

Dr. R. M. Fekocson, President, in the Chair.— 
Prof. Tait communicated a paper, which was read 
by Mr. William Peddie, on “ Integrals occurring 
in the Kinetic Theory of Gases.” Mr. Peddie ex¬ 
plained a method of breaking up a rectangle to 
form a square, and gave the first part of a paper 
on “ The Theory of Contours, and its Application 
to Physical Science.” 


New Shaksfere Society.—( Friday, Dee. 11.) 

Da. Fuknivall, Director, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Henry Sharp read a paper on “The Prose in 
Shakspere’s Plays, the Rules for its use, and the 
assistance that it gives in understanding the Plays.” 
Pooh-poohing the ridiculous notion that all Shaks- 

S ere’s prose was verse, Mr. Sharpe examined in 
etail the distinctive use of prose in Hamlet and 
Much Ada, and then went shortly through all the 
other plays. In Hamlet he found that Hamlet 
used prose to those of his court whom he dis¬ 
trusted—see how he changes to Ophelia when she 
returns his presents ; in Measure for Measure, that 
prose is used to express doubt; in Winter’s Tale, 
narrative; in Othello and Lear, by Iago and 
Edmunds, to express contemptuous deceit of their 
victims ; when trusted as equals, metre is used to 
them. Besides these and a few other special uses, 
the general rules for the use of metre and prose 
are : History is in metre; so are tragic, pompons, 
and sentimental parts. Comic, jovial, and light¬ 
hearted parts are in prose; as are letters, procla¬ 
mations, and the like, poor men’s and fools' talk, 
words of folk who have lost their reason, asides, 
volleys of words, and broken English. Messengers, 
and persons using authority over others, speak 
metre. Persons speaking together either speak all 
prose or all metre. Ladies speak prose when alone 
with female relations. Some characters speak 
sometimes prose, sometimes metre, according to 
their state of mind or the company they are in.— 
Mr. Moulton urged that more attention should 
have been paid to the changes from metre to prose, 
and vice-iered, according to the tone and move¬ 
ment of the play.—Mr. Poel thought the changes 
were due to the needs of actors’ elocution and 
effects.—Dr. Fumivall, Miss Latham, the Rev. 
W. A. Harrison, Mr. P. Z. Round, and others, 
joined in the discussion. 


Royal Asiatic. — [Monday, Dee. SI.) 


Col. Yule, President, in the Chair.—Before pro¬ 
ceeding to the business of the day, the President 
alluded to the loss the society sustained owing to 
the death of Sir Arthur Phayre, one of the mem¬ 
bers of its council, briefly reviewing his career, and 
observing that he was one to be reckoned in the 
first class of a distinguished school of Indian 
public servants.—Mr. W. Simpson read a paper on 
the “ Newly-disoovered Caves at Panj-deh,” in 
in which he gives his own views on Capt. de 
Laessoe’s already reported explorations, the result 
of which that officer had already communicated to 
the lecturer in February last. He thought there 
was little doubt they were Buddhist, like others m 
this northern part of Afghanistan. Those called 
by Capt. de Laessoe the Yakki delik group 
were described as “vaulted ” for the most part-, 


fifteen feet long and nine wide, though one 
was nineteen feet in length. Mr. Simpson con¬ 
sidered them to be a mere repetition of caves 
he had seen at Jalalabad, the original type ot 
which is to be found in the Barabar Caves 
near Buddha Gaya. Referring to two caves at 
Bala Monghab, he said they contained some rudely 
cut recesses, and were connected by a curious pas* 
sage, so recessed as to be difficult of use. 
conclusion, Mr. Simpson expressed regret at having 
been unable, from want of the necessary per¬ 
missions, to carry out his intention of returning w 
India from the scene of the Boundary Commission, 
via Barman, adding: “I trust, however, the_um 
is not far distant when some one will be aba: 
send us drawings of that wonderful spot ana » 
colossal figures and caves, which, we oimot 
expect, wiU throw considerable light on Buddiu 
as it existed in that part of the world.” Adiscussi 
followed, in which Mr. Gibbs and Mr. T. ILTn 
ton took part, closed by a few remarks from 
President. 
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THE ART PUBLICATIONS OF SEEM ANN, 
OF LEIPZIG. 

It has been our pleasant duty on several 
occasions to call attention to the admirable 
series of works on the history of art published 
by the house of E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig; and 
it is scarcely necessary for us, while they are 
still unfinished, to do more than record their 
progress now and again. The great work, 
edited by Dr. Dohm6, Kuiist und Kiinalltr, has 
long past the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
The section which deals with the first half of 
the nineteenth century has reached its 24th 
“ Lieferung,” and is in the middle or near the 
end of its seoond volume. We have recently 
received the following studies: Carl Rottmann, 
the landscape painter, of MuDioh, by C. A. 
Regnet ; Gericault and Delacroix, admirably 
treated by Adolf Rosenberg; the third part of 
Veit Valentin’s group of Cornelius, Overbeck, 
Sohnorr, Veit, and Fiihrioh; and Antoine-Jean 
Gr 08 , by Richard Graul. The last-named artist 
was doubtless introduced rather on account of 
bis importance in art history than his merit as 
an artist—a brother in spirit, if nof in talent, of 
GAric&ult and Delacroix. The illustrations of 
the two last-named artists’ works are very good; 
that of Delacroix’s group of tigers is specially 
brilliant and spirited. 

The latest parts of the third volume of 
Woltmann ana Woermann’s Geschichte der 
Malerei (the second volume of which is about to 
appear in English) deal with the Italian, 
Spanish, and French schools of the seventeenth 
century. The work is sustained at its high level 
both in text and illustrations. 

The new edition of Wilhelm Liibke’s Ge- 
schichte der Architektur, thoroughly revised, is 
getting down to modem times, having passed 
through the purest periods of the Renaissance. 
Evidently no expense has been spared to make 
the work as oomplete as possible ; and the 
illustrations are well chosen, abundant, and 
beautifully executed. 

Of the Kulturhiatorischer Bilderatlas, two 
sections are now complete. That relating to 
the Middle Ages, though the second in date, 
was the first finished; but the last part of 
“ Altertum ” has now appeared, with text by 
Dr. Theodor Schreiber explaining the hundred 
sheets of illustrations which form a most 
amusing and instructive panorama of the 
culture of the Greeks and Romans. Next year 
we are promised a similar collection of pictures 
of life and history from the Reformation to the 
thirty years’ war; and, the year after, another 
relating to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

A somewhat similar work, called Kurut- 
hietorische Bilderbogen, devoted to art only, has 
just been commenced. The first volume 
contains some hundreds of examples of Egyp¬ 
tian, Chaldaean, Assyrian, Phoenician, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman architecture and sculpture. 
They have been selected and arranged by Dr. 
R. Menge. The size and form of tins publica¬ 
tion is convenient; and, if regarded only as a 
book of reference, it will be very useful, but 
its educational value is also considerable. 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A NEW 
LIGHT. 

IV. 

My aim now is to come to another matter 
altogether, which if established, will show 
Sebastiano to have been not only versatile 
beyond what has ever hitherto been known, 
but will go far towards redeeming him from 


the character of “ faineance ” with which, for 
want of evidence of his work, he is so con¬ 
stantly charged. 

On page 352 of the eleventh volume of the 
Academy (April 1877), when speaking of the 
quality of minute finish among miniaturists, I 
referred to the painter of the borders executed 
for Clement VII. preserved in a book of cuttings 
in the British Museum (Addl. MSS., 21,412). 
I then said “ Whoever he may be I am inclined 
to rank this artist with even Clovio himself.” 
I now believe him fully entitled to that rank, 
for the clue that I have found may possibly 
prove him to have been Sebastiano del Piombo. 
If it leads to his identification as a miniaturist 
of the highest rank, we shall have plenty of 
reason for accounting for the small amount of 
his larger work after his appointment to the 
quasi-literary or ecclesiastical office, in later 
times always given to an artist, of keeper of the 
papal seal, and superintendent of diplomas and 
other documents executed in the papal chancery. 
The office afforded him abundant leisure, and 
yet the pope always looked to him, as he did to 
Cellini and others, to be doing something in an 
artistic way. From the time when, as Arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonne, Giulio de’ Medici had 
received the great picture now in our National 
Gallery, he had always believed Sebastiano to 
be a great artist; and so, when the office of 
keeper of the seal fell vacant, notwithstanding 
two such powerful competitors for it as 
Giovanni da Udine and Benvenuto Cellini, and 
though Cellini had asked the pope himself for 
it, Clement bestowed it on his old favourite. 
The new Piombatore had to pay one of the other 
candidates 300 out of the 800 scudi a year which 
he got for the post, but still it was good. And it 
was a noble trait in Titian’s character, that when 
another pope offered to turn out Sebastiano to 
give him the appointment, he refused it, because 
he would not ao two brother artists so serious 
an injury. In order to show how I came 
upon my supposed due to Sebastiano as 
a miniaturist, perhaps I had better relate 
how the search began. Some weeks ago 
I thought I would write for an English 
periodical an acoount of a book of cuttings 
from Italian MSS. which is preserved in the 
British Museum, and which contains specimens 
of work by very able sixteenth-century minia¬ 
turists, of whom hitherto little is known. 

I therefore took the pages seriatim, writing 
down careful descriptions of the cuttings ana 
what struck me as their points of resemblance 
to the work of known miniaturists. Thus, I 
went over some dozen pages, noting some as 
Florentine, others as Veronese, and so on. 
When I came to the series painted for Leo X., 

I was struck by its resemblance to the portion 
of a devotional book represented in Raflaello’s 
portrait of Leo, now in the Uffizi at Florence, 
so that at length I could only condude that 
these cuttings were fragments of the actual 
book used by Raffaello as his modd in that 
painting. This became interesting. I then 
found reason to compare this work with that 
of Attavante in the Martianus Capella and 
other MSS., remembering that Attavante 
worked for the Medici in Florence during the 
youth of Giovanni de’ Medici in that city. 

By and by I came to two upright complete 
strips of bordering, which I have thus noted. 
Fol. 31. Two uprights complete Nos. 72 and 
73 as mounted in the-book. A very fine work, 
similar to that in the' Bodley MS., Douce 29, 
consisting of fine Renaissance foliages, flowers, 
&c., in various colours on grounds of two 
colours. At top, in a circlet, the device of 
Clement VII. The globe on a stand with the 
pun’s rays beating on it, and a tree on fire in 
several places—motto, “ Candor illesus.” 

In centre an oval containing arms of same 
pope, viz., on a golden shield the six palle, 
3, 2, 1. The upper middle one blue bearing a 


golden fleur-de-lis. The rest ruby, and the 
whole surmounted by a tiara, and backed 
by cross keys. At foot in another circlet—a 
prefile eagle with extended wing, carrying 
a diamond ring in raised claw—a white ribbon 
with motto "Semper,” the whole on a bright 
green ground. A red florentine lily just above 
the lowest circlet. A similar description follows 
for the several following pages. The work, 
both for design and execution, is moat masterly, 
evidently the work of a highly accomplished 
decorator, such as Giov. da Udine, but not in 
his style. Comparing the profile acanthus here 
with such Renaissance sculpture as I can recol¬ 
lect, I am forcibly reminded of the pilasters in 
the churches and Ducal Palace at Venice. 

Then, again, the sweet and delicate painting 
of the flowers, and the choioe of natural garden 
flowers in preference to those of stucco work, 
again points to a Venetian artist, or at least to 
Venetian models, as contrasted with Florentine. 
Fol. 35 is a complete all-round border by same 
hand as the three or four preceding strips, 
especially 32 b, for it contains the identical 
flowers in same manner. It may therefore be 
claimed as one of the minor borders of the same 
volume from which the complete border was 
taken ; and that volume was either the Missal 
of Clement VII., now in the Chigi Library in 
Rome, or a volume precisely similar , such as 
that other ..Missal of Clement VII., formerly 
belonging to the Hamilton Collection, and now 
at Berlin. The work and style are identical. 
Four pages in the Albani Missal belonging to 
Lord Ashburnham are similar, and two in the 
Bodley MS. already referred to; bnt of these 
latter I will not affirm the precise identity of 
execution, as it is so long since I saw them. 
This border (fol. 35) has a gold ground covered 
with cut flowers, symmetrically, and inter¬ 
mingled with gems and birds. The intaglio 
gems occur also in 33 b. The flowers as in 
32 b and the pearls as in all the strips from 31 
to 34. The two birds at top occur in the Bodley 
volume, and quite similar ones in the Chigi 
Missal. The figures at foot, grottesca and 
monstrous, are quite Venetian in colouring and 
treatment. They are precisely similar to the 
grottescas in the Chigi and Berlin Missals. 
The blue oirdet in the centre of top contains a 
yerset which occurs in almost the same words 
in the Chigi MS. Here, it is nr domino 
confido ; there, ink [in te] domine cofido. In 
centre of wide border is a circlet with words 
8PE3 Mka. DEV8 and a red sun above; three 
most exquisitely painted pansies below, the 
whole on a rich (blue ground. On a petal of 
one of the pansies is 8; on another petal 
opposite, I.. The arms at foot are those of the 
Dukedom of Benevento, granted by Henry II. 
of Spain to his son Don Fadrique, surmounted 
by those of the family of Aguilar.* But whose 
the whole coat is as it stands I cannot find out. 
Above it is placed an episcopal mitre. The 
border is framed in a plain band of blue and 
silver. 

I need not pursue the examination of the 
Guard-book, though the remaining part con¬ 
tains some very good work by Apollonio de’ 
Bonfratelli, the pupil and successor of Clovio. 

Now, the question is, will an examination of 
the Missals of Clement VII. in the Berlin and 
Chigi libraries support or contradict my sup¬ 
posed discovery P I concluded the work to be 
Venetian from its manner of treating acanthine 
foliages and from its flower paintings. The 
8. l. led me to look for a Venetian miniaturist. 
No such name could be found among them. 
Who then oould he be, who was a worker in 
the Venetian manner—a prot/’gt of the Chigis— 
for the Chigi Missal suggests this—who worked 
for Clement VII., and whose initials were s. L.P 

* Egerton MSS. 1644 f. 65 assign this coat to 
Le Sire Dagillars—" escartelcde geulles auchastel 
d’or et dargent a laigle de porpre.” 
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I can find no other artist who fulfils all these 
conditions bat Sebastiano Luciano. 

It is said even by Vasari that, on the death 
of Kaffaello, Sebastiano became the first painter 
in Borne. This means that he was considered 
to rank before GKulio Romano, Franoesoo Penni 
Pierin del Vaga, Pellegrino da Modena, Polidoro 
da Caravaggio, RaffaeUino del Colie, Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, ana the rest. It is a notorious fact 
that the so-called Fomarina of the Uffizi 
Gallery, long attributed to Raffaello, is the 
work of Sebastiano; and so, in spite of envy 
of him and his noble-minded friend Michel¬ 
angelo, in contemporary fame, he was held as 
a worthy rival of the divine Raffaello himself. 
This is how Ariosto plaoes him: 

“ E quei, che furo a’ nostri dl. 0 son ora 
Leonardo, Andrea Mantegna, Gian Bellino 

Due Doasi, e quel, che a par sculpe, e colors 
Michel, pih che mortal, Angel divino; 

Bastiano, Raffaell’, Titzian che onora 
Non men Cador, che quei Venezia e Urbino ; 

E gli altri, di cui tal l’opra si vede, 

Qual de la prisca etA si legge, e crede ; ”— 

Orl. Fur. Canto xxxiii. st. 2. 

A comparison of dates will show that his 
“Lazarus” was not painted in any unworthy 
rivalry with the painter of the “ Transfigura¬ 
tion,” for the latter was not in existence when the 
former was exhibited ; and even if Miohelangelo 
had assisted to produce it, which he did not, 
what might not be said of the collaboration of 
Ginlio Romano and others in the “ Trans¬ 
figuration ” ? Raffaello scarcely ever completed a 
pasture entirely with his own hand. Sebastiano 
never did a painting that was not altogether his 
own work. This is his own plea when accused 
of slowness as compared with the Raffaellisti. 
Cavalcaselle suggests as a reason why he pro¬ 
duced so little after he became Piombatore, that, 
like other artists, he was kept employed by 
Clement VII.; and this is probably very near 
the truth. It must be left to the investigation 
of the papal account books to prove whether it 
was as a miniaturist or not. I must rest oontent 
with having suggested the question, and given 
my reasons. If it turns out to be correct, I 
shall be glad to have helped in giving a fairer 
view of 8ebastiano’s character. If I have simply 
found a mare's nest, it can do 8ebastiano no 
harm. I shall, at least, have the credit of a 
good intention, which, this time, perhaps, I 
may be permitted to retain; and not, as 
when I had the Martianus Capella at Venice 
photographed, be mortified to find that I am 
not allowed even this acknowledgment. 

I oinnot conclude this paper without one 
parting word about Michelangelo and the con¬ 
temptible “rivality” theory. I have already 
said that there is absolutely no proof that he 
ever assisted Sebastiano with entire designs for 
pictures or with anything beyond suoh slight 
sketches as the “ Lazarus ” in the British 
Museum. But, allowing that there were two 
artists behind the “Lazarus,” how many 
ware behind the “ Transfiguration ” ? It is 
extremely unfair both to Sebastiano and to 
Raffaello to be perpetually harping upon the 
string of the indebtedness of one or other of 
them to the magnifioent draughtsman of the 
Sistine chapel. To whom was the painter of 
the prophets and sibyls of the “ St. Maria 
della Pace” indebted but to the greatest 
draughtsman of all schools—this same Michel¬ 
angelo ? Not that this master supplied him 
“secretly” with drawings. No one has ever 
asserted that. But he had opened a draw¬ 
ing book for all after-comers when he un¬ 
covered that famous ceiling. It was a master's 
lesson to all the rest—even the greatest and 
ablest of them. It proves that Angelo’s 
haughty indignation on hearing Raffaello 
spoken of as the greatest of painters sprang not 
out of the mean envy of a self-conceited and 
incompetent rival, but from a sense of injustice. 


not to say ingratitude—that keenest of all 
assassin’s knives, and might well serve, if not 
to “burst his mighty heart,” yet to render 
him, like his great Florentine predecessor, 
still more silent, self-contained, and hopeless. 
Ahi! yuanto mi parta pien di disdegno. Of 
detraction there was always plenty in the 
air on all sides, from this our Sebastiano 
has suffered fully his share. As matters stood, 
Sebastiano—a finer colourist than Raffaello—had 
every right to use whatever means he thought 
proper to gain the higher rank at which he 
aimed, without any right on the part of others 
to interfere. Raffaello did not scruple to do so, 
nor was it ever objected to him as a drawback 
that he received assistance or suggestions from 
this or that other painter. It is time then that 
the parrot-cry about the incapacity of Sebas¬ 
tiano del Piombo and the meanness of Michel¬ 
angelo should cease, until better proofs than 
hitherto have been produced can be brought 
forward in confirmation of the charge. 

Sebastiano's inventions with regard to paint¬ 
ing on marble and metals are another instance 
of his versatility and ingenuity which I can 
only mention here. They are oertainly not 
proofs of his indolence and sloth. The extracts 
from the inventory of his property at his death, 
published in the Lettere Romaue di Afomo, con¬ 
tain several interesting examples of his 
invention, but no miniatures. 

Johsi W. Bradley. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, 
has been appointed to deliver a course of six 
lectures on Greek Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy, beginning towards the end of 
January. 

UtfDBR the title of Fifteenth Century Italian 
Ornament, Mr. Vaoher has now ready for 
immediate publication a volume illustrating, 
in chronological order, the designs found on 
dresses and stuffs in the pictures by Crivelli, 
Marziali, &c., in the National Gallery. His 
aim has been to form a complete grammar of 
brocade ornament during the fifteenth oentury, 
the finest period of Italian decorative art. 
There will be altogether thirty plates, of royal 
folio size, printed in gold ana colours; and 
each plate is devoted to a separate design. Mr. 
Bernard Quaritoh reoeives subscriptions for the 
work. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have just issued in 
England a work entitled Etching: its Technical 
Processes, with Remarks on Collections and 
Collecting, by Mr. S. K. Koehler, which has 
been preparea by their New York house. It 
is illustrated with thirty full-page plates by old 
and modern etollers, and with numerous re¬ 
productions in the text. The volume has already 
met with a favourable reoeption in this oountry ; 
and the first supply received having been ex¬ 
hausted, Messrs. Cassell & Co. have ordered 
from America a further number, which are 
expected before the end of the year. 

The “ Salon Parisien,” 160 New Bond-street, 
will open its second exhibition in a few days 
with a collection of works by foreign artists, 
including two new pictures by M. Jan Van 
Beers—“The Awakening Beauty” and “The 
First Kiss.” Prof. Verlat, president of the Royal 
Academy of Antwerp, MM. Ernest Slinge- 
neyer, Doucet, Lehonx and others will be re- 
resented by paintings, and M. G. Vander 
traeten by some of his piquant sculptures. 
We understand that a feature of the exhibition 
will be the novel manner in which each picture 
is shown and illuminated. 

The Brunswick Gallery, so rich in paintings 
of the Dutch and Italian schools, is being 
brought to the knowledge of the public by the 
issue of a selection of one hundred paintings 


reproduced by a new process of photogravure, 
which claims to possess all the qualities of 
etching. The selection has been made by the 
director of the gallery. Half the number have 
already appeared, and may be seen at the 
agents for the publishers, Messrs. Williams Sc 
Norgate. 

There is now on view at Messrs. Metcalf Sc 
Co.’s, in Gookapur Street, a collection of mili¬ 
tary medals from the year 1645 to the present 
time, formed by Gen. Frederic Brine. 

The Liverpool Art Club propose to hold in 
April of next year an exhibition of embroidery 
and of painting on porcelain and pottery, open 
to all amateurs in the United Kingdom. 
Medals and certificates will be awarded. All 
works must be delivered between Marsh 22 
and 29, 1886. 


THE STAGE. 

THE PLAYS AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 
Two plays, both of them good of their kind— 
and the kind of one of them not a frequent kind 
—most amply justify a visit to the vaudeville. 
“Cupid’s Messenger,” by Mr. (Jalmour, is the 
first of the two pieces. It lasts less than an hour, 
sind is in a single act. Its theme is a very slight 
one. It traces the apprehensions of a young lady 
of the days of the autnor of the Arcadia that her 
lover may have ceased to care for her. It deals 
with Sir Philip Sidney himself. It is occupied 
with the devices by which a friend to both girl and 
lover satisfies the girl of the lover's constancy. 
At no point is it exciting ; but the delicate exe¬ 
cution of a familiar conception provides a gentle 
pleasure, for which the author is to be thanked. 
Nor is the performance unable to add to what 
pleasure may be derived from the piece. In fact 
the piece, graceful as it is, is not literary enough 
to demand attention in the closet. It needs what 
it receives—the heightened effect of stage repre¬ 
sentation. Miss Kate Rorke plays the part of 
the useful friend with a measure of somewhat 
forcible comedy ; and the girl who is in painful 
doubt is represented by Miss Maude Millect, who 
gives to the character all the charm that can 
belong to an engaging personality. The perform¬ 
ance is simple, perhaps even a little immature— 
if the worn be not too hard a one—but it is 
intelligent, sympathetic, and it delights. 

“ Loyal Lovers,” the second and the longer of 
the two Vaudeville pieces, is, except for here and 
there a phrase not smooth in E nglish, an ex iremely 
good adaptation of “Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon.” The chief personage—the honest 
bourgeois who sets out to see the Alps—suits 
Mr. Thorne to perfection, not because the honest 
bourgeois drops a few h’s, and duly manifests the 
other looked-for tokens of the comic citizen 
which a comedian loves to display, but because 
the Alpine tourist whom Mr. Thome can depict 
is a being studied from human nature, full of 
honest domestic affection, full of brag, full of 
vanity, full of many a quality and many a fault 
which it requires a real dramatist to display upon 
>aper, a real comedian to display in action. Air. 
Thorne is well supported, especially by Miss 
Lavis, Miss Rorke, Mr. Macintosh, Air. Lestocq, 
and the representat ves of the two young men 
who fight honourably for the chances of the 
young lady’s favour. They are not exactly 
“ loyal lovers ” however, and on that account we 
may find some fault with the title of the play. 
A loyal lover is one who is loyal to his mistress. 
These, while not disloyal to their mistress, are 
more especially loyal to each other. They are 
loyal friends, therefore ; loyal comrades, if you 
wilL But the fact that we do not exactly appre¬ 
ciate the title of the piece—that we think it 
inappropriate, in truth — need by no means 
prevent our enjoying the play that is set forth. 
“ Loyal Lovers ’’ is very funny, very ingenious; 
and, what is even more, it is, as a study of charac¬ 
ter, at bottom very true. 
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MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. p root's symphony was the first of the 
Birmingham novelties to find its way to London. 
Last Saturday afternoon another one was pro¬ 
duced at the Crystal Palace—“The Sleeping 
Beauty,” by, and under the direction of, Mr. 
F. H. Cowen. The work is full of clever and 
captivating music; and the composer’s simple, 
unaffected style is likely to catch the ear of the 
publio, and to win the approbation of those 
who like a man au not aril. Mr. Cowen does 
not attempt too much. A. composer like Beeth¬ 
oven or Wagner may scorn “ the base degrees 
by which he did asoend,” but each round of 
ambition’s ladder was to him for a time the 
utmost. So do we look upon Mr. Cowen’s 
cantata: it is fbr the‘moment his highest 
degree, but one which, by comparison, may 
one day prove base. The use which he makes 
cf •representative themes may be commended. 
The value of Wagner's system can only be tested 
by repeated trials, and a young composer can¬ 
not, without insincerity, ignore the teachings 
of the modern master. The performance at the 
Palace was by no means equal to that of Bir¬ 
mingham either in the matter of chorus singing 
or playing. A splendid rendering of a work 
often covers a multitude of weaknesses. There 
is not a multitude in “ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
but there are some dull moments which become 
noticeable, when the mind rather than the ear 
passes judgment. The solo vocalists were Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Hope Glenn, and Messrs. 
Winch and F. King. The ladies sang well. 
Mr. Winch’s delicate and refined style is better 
suited to a smaller room. Mr. King was in 
exceptionally good voice. 

The fourth and last Brinsmead concert took 
place on Saturday evening at St. James’s Hall. 
Berlioz's Symphonie Fantastique, “ Episode de 
la Vie d’un Artiste,” was an important feature 
in the programme. It was originally pro¬ 
duced by Mr. Ganz at his orchestral concert, 
April 30,1881 (and not 1882, as one might have 
supposed from a foot-note in the programme- 
book), and afterwards given at the Crystal 
Palace. It is a work ourious in design, and 
clever in treatment: the tone-painting is d la 
Wirtz. When Berlioz wrote it he was thoroughly 
in earnest: he was drawing a picture of him¬ 
self. Programme-music is, perhaps, inferior in 
kind to abstract music, but of specimens of 
the former Berlioz’s work is facile princeps. The 
performance, though not without shortcomings, 
was by no means a bad one. The slow movement 
was not taken up to Berlioz’s time. The prin¬ 
cipal novelty of the evening was a Pianoforte 
Concerto in G sharp minor, by Mr. Oliver 
King, to which Mr. Cusins awarded the prize 
of thirty guineas offered by Messrs. Brinsmead. 
The composer a year or two ago obtained the 
prize offered by the Philharmonic Society for 
the best overture. Mr. King has now produced 
a work of considerable merit; the writing is 
clever, while the part for the solo instrument 
shows an experienced hand. We must, how¬ 
ever, say that the subject matter of the three 
movements lacks inspiration, and in the treat¬ 
ment of it one feels a want of contrast and at 
times of repose. The orchestration, too, 
somewhat thick, and immoderate use is made 
of muted strings. The slow movement pleased 
us most. The Concerto was well played by 
Mdme. Frickenhaus, and at the close the lady 
and the composer were called to the platform. 
The programme, as usual, was much too long. 
It included the overtures to “ Egmont” and 
“ Tannhiiuser,” the Prelude from Baint-Saens’s 
“Le Deluge,” pianoforte solos, and vocal 
music by Miss Gertrude Griswold, for which 
she received much applause. The orchestra 
was under the direction of Mr. W. Ganz. 

The'second concert of the Hackney Choral 


Association took place, as usual, at the Town 
Hall, Shoreditch. “ lie Bose of Sharon ” was 
given there for the first time. When we heard 
the oratorio at Norwich two years ago we ob¬ 
jected to its length. Theoomposerhas since made 
several cuts. Mr. Front, however, went further, 
but his bold curtailments were nearly all to our 
taste. Thelosses proved a gain to the work both 
as regards the drama itself and the saving of 
time. The last part was made to begin at the 
words “ Who is this,” and the unaccompanied 
quartet omitted, as we suggested after the 
Norwich performance. The choir sang splen¬ 
didly. Mrs. M. Fenna interpreted the part of 
the Sulamite correctly, but coldly. Miss Hope 
Glenn was very successful, and deserved all tne 
applause she received for her pure rendering of 
“ Lo, the Bong.” Messrs. Guy and Forington 
sang their parts in a satisfactory manner. 
There is no organ in the Shoreditch Hall, and 
that instrument was certainly missed in one or 
two important places. The orchestra played 
well, and Mr. Prout deserves high praise for 
his careful preparation of the work, and for his 
able conducting. He took some of the move¬ 
ments a shade slower than the composer, but 
the duet in the last part faster. 

Concerning the performance of the “Re¬ 
demption” at the third Novello concert last 
Tuesday evening at St. James's Hall, there is 
but little to say, for everything went on in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. The singing 
of the chorus was excellent, both for purity of 
intonation and quality of tone. Their rendering 
of the ohorales and the famous “Unfold, ye 
portals everlasting,” was most impressive. The 
soloists were Mad a m e Albani, Miss Hilda 
Coward (who rendered good service in the first 
art), Messrs. Maas and Santley, and Mr. 
iridson, who sang at skort notioe for Mr. Lud¬ 
wig, who, owing to severe indisposition, was 
unable to appear. Mr. Mackenzie conducted 
most ably. He took tbe Calvary March a 
shade slower than did the composer at Bir¬ 
mingham, thereby giving it a subdued and 
more appropriate tone. The hall was crowded, 
and the performance gave such satisfaction 
that the audience were tempted to applaud 
at times when they ought to nave kept silence. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


DAT ON HARMONT. 

Alfred Day’t Treaties on Harmony. Edited 
by Sir G. A. Macfarren. (Harrison & Sons.) 
The author published his treatise in 1845, 
and since then it has probably been more 
talked about than read. Mr. Macfarren wrote 
a letter to the author praising his system, 
and declaring it to be the only true one; and 
now, nearly half a century later, the same 
gentleman comes forward to re-edit his friend s 
work. Time and experience have modified his 
opinions of some of Day’s statements, and in 
some cases he even dissents from the views ex¬ 
pressed ; but he still is a firm believer in the 
theory, and is anxious to do all within his 

S ower to make it better known and understood. 

ir G. A. Macfarren is now doctor of music 
both of Cambridge and Oxford, and has written 
works whioh show how thoroughly conversant 
he is with all matters appertaining to the 
scienoe of music; no one, therefore, could 
have so ably added the numerous comments 
and criticisms which are to be found in the 
appendix of this second edition. Alfred Day 
was an original thinker: he was not satisfied 
with giving rules, but sought for the reasons of 
those rules. However muon one may differ from 
him, one cannot but feel interest in all that he 
has to say; for even where he fails—as we think 
—to oonviuce, he at any rate sets one thinking 
and trying, if possible, to work out a better 
explanation of the mysteries of harmony. Sir 


G. A. Macfarren, in the preface to this second 
edition, mentions that Day gave him an inter¬ 
leaved copy of his work, that from that time 
dow.t to the author’s death in 1849, he entered 
any suggestions that ooourred to him, and 
that all of these were discussed and adopted by 
Day. With this explanation it is not difficult 
to distinguish between the prae- and the poet- 
ecripta. 

And now for a few words about the 
book itself. Objections have been made to 
Day’s statement that the fundamental discords 
are “ prepared by nature.” Sir George pro¬ 
poses “generated” in place of “prepared.” 
This, if not entirely satisfactory, is an improve¬ 
ment. But there is another word whioh seems 
to us quite as much in need of change. Reso¬ 
lutions of fundamental disoords are given, 
whioh in the generally accepted sense of the 
word are no resolutions at alL If it were said 
that fundamental discords may be followed by 
such or such chords, that would, in most 
cases, be a better expression. Sometimes 
Day uses the right word. On p. 95 he 
certainly speaks of the minor ninth as resolved 
on the third, but on p. 97 he far more accurately 
as proceeding, and in another part of the book 
as rising to the third. Day will only allow the. 
minor scale to be written in one way, i.e. with 
minor sixth and major seventh, and yet after¬ 
wards he gives instances in which major sixth 
and minor seventh are employed. Both Day 
and Sir George are well aware that custom has 
sanctioned their use. The great masters are 
against them, but that does not trouble them. 
“ So much the worse for the masters," is their 
reply. Tes, long custom has indeed sanctioned 
their use, and one is almost afraid of a theory 
in which the one form is taken and the other 
left. In the introduction to chap. v. an ugly 
sequence is given by Sir George, who says that 
one glance at it is sufficient “ to determine the 
fate of the old minor scale.” A glance is 
sufficient, we think, to determine the fate of 
the sequence, but scarcely that of the scale. 
Day forbids the use of the oommon chord on 
the mediant. This is another stumbling-block. 
Sir George remarks, “Though positively for¬ 
bidden in the text, the student is only recom¬ 
mended not to nee it.” The best writers employ 
it, but “always with bad effect,” thinks the 
editor. In another part of the book Day and 
Sir George are again in opposition to the best 
masters. This is on the matter of the minor 
thirteenth and augmented fifth. We cannot 
enter into detail, out will just say that if in 
some cases the minor thirteenth seems more 
appropriate than the augmented fifth, in others 
the masters have, to our thinking, written in a 
correct manner. Sometimes Sir George sides 
with the masters against his friend. Day will 
not allow the third inversion of a discord of the 
seventh to be used. The editor, however, 
justifies its employment, and adds that “ ex¬ 
amples are to be found in the works of the 
early masters.” Augmented sixths are ex¬ 
plained by means of “double roots.” This, 
we believe, was an invention of Day’s. The 
usual explanation of a diatonic chord chro¬ 
matically altered appears to us more reasonable. 
And again, some of the so-called chords and 
inversions of the eleventh and thirteenth admit 
of simpler explanations—as suspensions, or 
passing notes—than those given by Day. We 
should like to know whether chapter and verse 
can be given for all the examples given in the 
book. For some we could do as much, but not 
for others: as, for instance, Ex. 8, on p. 120; 
or. Ex. 31, on p. 127. 

We hope that, from the few remarks we have 
made, it will be seen how interesting and valu¬ 
able a treatise this is. Day had the courage of his 
opinions; and even when we cannot agree with 
him, we are bound to admire his reasoning 
power and his originality. 
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